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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
I  


MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE 

TAKSN   BKFOBS 

THE    ROYAL   COMMISSION  ON   SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 


SIXTEENTH  DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall»  Wednesday,  June  30thy  1894. 


FBBSBin : 

The  Eight  Hon.  JAMES  BRYOE,  M.P.,  nr  tm  Chaib. 

Sir  Hbhbt  £.  Boscos,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Bev.  The  Dean  of  Mancbbstbb,  D.D. 

The  Bey.  A.  M.  Fairbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  BiCHA&D  WOBXELL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henbt  Hobhouse,  M.Ay  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

"Mi.  H.  Llewblltn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.   GEOBQB  J.  GOCKBTTBN. 

Mr.  Ohablbs  Fbhwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Fbjbdebigk  Oayenbish. 

Mrs.  Bbyakt,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henby  Sibowiok. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce»  Secreiary. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Poole  and  J.  EAsmsBBBooK,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

5820.  (Chairman  to  Dr.  Poole.)  Yoi\  are  Chairman  of  the  Headmasters* 
AflBOciaiian?— Yes,  I  am. 

6821.  And  yon  are  also  Master  of  the  Bedford  Modem  School  P— Yes. 

5822.  (To  Mr.  Easterbrooh.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Headmasters'  Association  P--Yes.  I  am  headmaster  of  Owen's  School, 
Islington,  and  I  represent  the  Headmasters'  Association  on  the  London 
Technical  Board. 

5823.  (To  Dr.  Poole,)  The  Headmasters'  Association   has   been  good 

enough  to  give  na  certain  resolations,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inqniry  which   ConnrunoR 
'we  haTe  addressed  to  them  npon  several  points  which  we  haye  before  ns.      ^Sm* 
We  propose  to  pass  to  those  points  afterwards,  but  in  the  meantime  we    AaaociAnov. 
will  be^  with  the  other  points  which  yon  haye  indicated  as  being  those 
upon  which  yon  are  prepared  to  giye  eyidence.    First  of  all,  will  yon  tell 
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me  t)f  whftt  teachers  the  Headmaster^'  Association  consists  P — ^The  dead, 
masters*  Association  is  open  to  the  headmasters  of  all  secondary  schools  in 
the  oonntry. 

5824.  As  well  private  as  endowed  P — No,  with  the  exception  that  the 
headmaster  must  be  the  headmaster  of  a  school  which  is  under  corporate 
control  of  some  sort.  If  it  is  proprietary,  it  mnst  be  a  case  in  which  the 
headmaster  does  not  get  any  profit  out  of  it,  and  in  no  sense  a  private 
venture  business  at  all.  The  way  we  have  defined  that  is  by  saying  that 
the  headmaster  must  not  have  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  school  himself. 

5825.*  So  if  it  was  proprietary  in  the  sense  of  being  held  by  a  company, 
and  he  was  a  shareholder,  he  would  not  be  eligible  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Association  ? — No,  he  would  not. 

5826.  Then,  speaking  broadly*  you  may  say  that  it  consists  of  a  certain 
number  of  headmasters  of  endowed  schools,  and  a  certain  number  of 
masters  of  proprietary  schools  p — Yes.  It  was  founded  in  October  1890 
with  40  members.  Jji  December  1890  the  members  reached  109  ;  in  1891 
they  were  158 ;  in  1892,  173 ;  in  1893,  190 ;  and  in  January  1894  they 
were  262,  and  have  now  come  up  to  about  270. 

5827.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  those  are  headmasters  of  en- 
dowed schools? — Neai'ly  all,  practically.  I  should  not  think  there  are 
more  than  10  who  would  come  under  the  head  of  masters  of  proprietary 
schools.  There  are  about  600  headmasters  of  secondary  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  of  whom  less  than  100  belong  to  the  Headmasters'  Conference, 
and  more  than  half  the  remainder  belong  to  us. 

5828.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  views  of  the  Headmasters*  Associa- 
tion, or  your  own  views  P — We  are  prepared  to  give  the  views  of  the 
Headmasters'  Association. 

CEirTRi.L  5829.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  the  views  of  the  Association 

^^u^^"^^"*^'  ^^  ^^^  regard  to  the  central  educational  authority  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gest>ed  should  be  created? — The  views  of  the  Aseooiation  are  that  there 
uiould  be  a  Central  Educational  Board,  which  should  consist  of  various 
nominees  by  the  Crown,  the  universities,  and  certain  incorporated  educa- 
tional bodies  principally,  but  including  such  bodies  as  the  Headmasters' 
Conference  and  the  Headmasters'  Association  (I  may  say  that  the 
Headmasters*  Association  will  be  incorporated  in  a  few  days),  and  also 
representative  teachers. 

5830.  Is  the  Headmasters'  Association  going  to  incorporate  itself  xmder 
the  Act  of  1867  P — ^Tes  ;  it  is  practically  done  now.  It  is  only  waiting  for 
some  formalities.  We  consider  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Central 
Education  Board  should  be  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of  Education. 

5831.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  registered  secondary  teachers  should 
choose  their  nominees  P — We  have  not  entered  into  details  of  how  such  an 
election  should  be  carried  out.  I  suppose  it  would  be  by  voting,  but  in 
what  manner  we  really  have  not  thought. 

5832.  The  question  of  choice  by  a  large  body  of  persons  scattered  over 
the  country  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  It  has  been  found  in  the  case  of 
the  medical  profession  to  be  not  a  simple  matter  to  devise  a  good  method 
of  choosing  P — We  have  not  really  considered  that  question,  and  as  far  as 
the  Association  is  concerned  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  give  you  an  answer. 

•  5833.  What  powers  would  the  Association  propose  to  entrust  to  the 
central  board  p — The  central  board  would,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
Association^  be  the  ruling  and  regulating  power  over  all  Secondary 
Education  in  the  country,  and  to  it  those  other  boards  which  I  may 
mention  afterwards  would  be  responsible. 

5834.  When  you  say  ruling  and  regulating  powers  what  functions  do 
you  include  under  that  general  term  p — In  the  first  place  that  they  would  be 
the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  with  regard  to  places  where  new  schools  werii 
to  be  made,  and  with  regard  also  to  the  joining  together  and  amalgamating 
of  schools  and  districts  where  there  are  too  many,  and  which  from  their 
scattered  condition  are  more  or  less  ineffective ;  if  a  Begistration  Bill  is 
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brought  in  and  oanied  that  ihej  shonld  form  the  general  council  pro* 
Tided  nnder  that  Bill ;  and  that  they  shonld  also  be  responsible  for  the 
ordering  and  inspection  of  all  secondary  schools  in  the  conntry. 

5835.  Do  yon  mean  you  would  give  them  the  direct  control  of  inspec- 
tion, or  would  make  them  a  body  to  entertain  appeals  from  the  local  or 
provincial  body  ? — ^They  would  be  the  origin  of  the  inspection  I  thick  in 
our  view. 

5836.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  that  might  be  conceived.  Do  yon 
mean  to  say  they  should  lay  down  general  rules  for  inspection  aud 
examination,  leaving  those  rules  to  be  carried  out  and  applied  by  local 
and  provincial  bodies,  or  that  they  should  themselves  direct  ? — That  they 
shoidd  lay  down  the  regulations  by  which  those  rules  should  be  carried 
out  by  provincial  bodies. 

5837.  TJnder  whose  authority  would  the  direction  of  the  examination  be 
oarried  out?— I  suppose  it  would  be  carried  out  under  the  authority  of 
the  provincial  councU  which  we  propose. 

5838.  And  who  would  appoint  the  inspector  and  examiner? — That  I 
suppose  would  bo  by  the  Central  Education  Board.  That  inspector  would 
be  attached  in  our  view  to  the  provincial  council,  but  he  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Central  Education  Board. 

5839.  When  you  spoke  about  registration,  would  you  make  them  a  kind 
of  deciding  authority  in  cases  where  a  question  arose  whether  anybody 
should  be  removed  from  the  register  ? — ^Yes. 

.5840.  You  would  follow  in  that  respect  the  analogy  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  I  suppose  ? — ^Yes. 

^5841.  What  would  their  relation  be  to  the  Minister  of  Education  ? — I 
take  it  that  the  Minister  of  Education  would  be  the  permanent  chairman 
of  suoh  a  Central  Education  Board,  and  that  he  would  in  that  capacity 
exercise  a  oontroUing  influence  over  the  Central  Education  Board,  and 
would  be  the  representative  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

6842.  Do  you  mean  there  would  be  power  to  direct  his  policy  or  that 
they  should  be  to  him  merely  a  consultative  body  ? — I  think  the  Central 
Education  Board  would  suggest  the  policy  which  the  Minister  of 
Education  would  endeavour  to  carry  out. 

6643.  But  supposing  he  disagreed  with  that  policy? — In  that  case  it 
ifould  come  to  a  deadlock,  I  am  afraid. 

5844.  These  are  not  theoretical  difficulties  ? — No,  quite  so. 

5845.  You  are  -  probably  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in 
determining  what  should  be  the  relations  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
to  the  Educaticm  Department  and  to  Parliament. 

5846.  That  questions  have  arisen  as  to  what  the  proper  relations  should. 
be  P-— Yes. 

5847.  And,  no  doubt,  you  are  familiar  with  the  relations  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  to  his  Council.  Would  you  like  to  have  this  educa- 
tional  body  resembling  the  Council  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  ? — 
I  am  afraid  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question. 

56^,  I  mean  merely  to  ask  you,  by  way  of  illustration,  whether  you 
think  that  the  Minister  of  Education  should  be  the  supreme  power  who 
could  over- rule  the  council,  althongh  he  might  be  bound  to  listen  to  their 
representations,  or  whether  the  council  should  be  the  authority  to 
force  a  policy  upon  him  ?*— I  should  take  the  former  alternative  that  you 
mention. 

5849.  T))at  he  should  be  the  supreme  authority  ? — Yes,  that  he  should 
be  the  supreme  authority. 

6856.  Then  tbey  would  be  a  ocmsultative  body  ?— A  consultative  body 
more. 

-6661.  It  woold  be  compatible  therewith  that  for  such  a  question  as  this 
question  of  registration  you  refer  to,  they  should  be  the  final  authority  ?-— 
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There  might  be  certain  poiDts  npon  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  shonld  come  in  at  all.  It  might  be  handed  over 
to  the  central  board. 

5852.  Wonld  y<m  apprehend  any  danger  in  the  direction  which  baa 
sometimes  been  mdicateid  that  if  yon  oxen^tod  a  powerful  central  authority 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  enforce  a  too  great  uniformity  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  country  ? — I  think  that  would  be  obviated  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  provincial  councils.  I  think  they  would  represent  to 
the  Central  Education  Board  the  needs  of  their  own  particular  district. 

5858.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  the  central  board  had  power  to 
over-rule  the  provincifid  councils? — ^Yes,  but  supposing  they  had  the 
power,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  authority  of  Parliament  as  represented 
by  the  Minister  of  Education,  then,  I  think,  the  Central  Education  Board 
would  Usten  to  the  provincial  councils  and  would  take  from  them  their 
ideas  as  to  what  was  needed. 

5854.  Would  it  be  within  your  view  that  the  central  educational  council 
should  have  power  to  provide  in  general  terms  what  the  curricula  of 
particular  schools  or  particular  classes  of  schools  should  be  P — ^Yes,  with  a 
fair  amount  of  latitude.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
latitude  in  provincial  districts.  The  industries  of  various  districts  might 
be  different,  and  there  might  be  reasons  why  the  same  sort  of  education  is 
not  always  required. 

5855.  Taking  what  is  called  a  general  liberal  education,  you  would  leave 
it  to  the  central  council  to  provide  what  the  constituent  elements  should 
be  ? — ^I  think  they  might  do  so,  but  not  over-rigidly. 

5856.  You  would  not  fear  too  great  a  sapping  of  the  independence  of 
local  bodies  and  masters  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  that  that 
should  arise.  I  think  all  would  depend  upon  the  details  of  the  sdtiemeB 
that  were  agreed  to.  If  the  details  were  laid  down  upon  pretty  broad 
lines,  and  given  a  certain  amount  of  choice,  I  think  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  out  in  that  way.  But  at  the  same 
time  our  Association  is  anxious  to  preserve  the  independence  of  head- 
masters in  teaching  and  in  regulating  their  own  schools.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  would  amount  to  a  general  control. 

PBoviirciAL  5857.  Then  to  come  to  the  provincial  council,  how  would  you  constitute 
CouvciL  OF  that  P — That  would  consist  of  nominees  of  the  Central  Education  Board 
Bducatiow.     gjj^  nominees  of  the  county  councils,  of  registered  secondary  teachers,  and  of 

local  university  colleges,  together  with  a  provincial  inspector  attached,  and 

some  co-opted  members. 

5858.  How  large  would  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  your  provincial 
council  be  P — ^We  thought  that,  speaking  roughly,  it  should  alwa^  consist 
of  a  county  or  a  group  of  counties ;  that  is,  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
area  should  be  conterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  the  area  of  counties, 
althouglv  you  might  join  one  or  two  counties  if  necessary ;  but  something 
like  one  million  or  two  millions  of  inhabitants  would  be  the  thing  to 
aim  at. 

5859.  Where  a  county  consisted  of  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants you  would  not  subdivide  it  ?— No,  we  should  not  subdivide  it  in  that 
case. 

5960.  What  powers  would  you  give  to  this  provincial  council  P — ^We 
should  propose  to  give  them  a  power  to  make  proposals  for  the  supply  of 
the  district  in  which  they  were  situated,  and  to  suggest  the  best  style  of 
scheme  for  the  district  in  which  they  are  interested,  and,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Central  Education  Board,  to  carry  out  details  con- 
nected with  such  schools.  And,  above  all,  to  see  that  the  supply  of  educa- 
tion in  each  county  or  district  of  counties  was  adequate  to  the  population, 
and  to  suggest  to  the  Central  Education  Board,  where  necessary,  that 
new  schools  should  be  established,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  establishing 
them. 

5861.  Would  you  have  the  examination  and  inspection  conducted  under 
their  authority  P — Yes^  I  think  we  should. 
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5862.  Would  they  be  the  persons  to  appoint  the  ezaminen  .and 
inapectors  ? — ^Tes. 

5863.  Not  the  nniyeisities  ? — They  would  probably  go  to  the  uniyenitieB 
tot  their  examiners. 

586 i.  Bat  still  the  appointments  vonld  be  made  by  them? — ^Tes.  I 
meant  to  say  that  they  wonld  probably  select  the  people  to  whom  they 
would  go.  For  instance,  they  might  go  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  or  to 
the  O^ord  and  Cambridge  Board,  or  to  the  Uniyersity  of  London,  or 
"whoeyer  it  might  be,  bnt  the  uniyersity  would  appomt  the  examiners  on 
application.  They  would  choose  the  body  to  which  they  would  apply,  but 
the  uniyersity  would  name  the  examiners. 

5865.  The  uniyersity  would  name,  but  the  authority  would  be  that  of 
the  council  ? — ^Yes,  the  authority  would  apply. 

5866.  Would  they  haye  any,  and  what,  funds  at  their  disposal  P — ^They 
would  not  haye  any  funds  at  tiieir  disposal,  of  course,  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  endowments  within  their  district ;  but  I  confess  there  will 
have  to  be  other  means  by  which  funds  will  haye  to  be  raised  for  Secondary 
JBducation. 

5867.  What  means  do  you  suggest  ? — ^I  suppose  there  would  haye  to  be 
-some  rate  or  other,  and  it  has  struck  us  that  it  would  be  possible  that 
exemption  from  taxes  for  all  school  buildings  might  be  a  help,  and  also 
that  some  of  the  money  which  is  now  appropriated  to  technical  education 
only  might  yery  fairly  be  handed  oyer  to  general  education. 

5868.  The  money  which  is  now  given  to  technical  education  is  under 
the  control  of  county  councils,  is  it  not  p— Yes. 

5869.  Would  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  bound  to  hand  it  oyer  to 
the  provincial  councils  ? — ^I  suggest  that  they  should  be  bo  and  to  hand  over 
some  portion  of  it. 

5870.  To  hand  over  soo^e  portion  of  it,  and  retain  some  of  it  P — ^Tes, 
Tetain  some  that  was  necessary ;  but  they  should  hand  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  it  seems  to  me. 

5871.  For  what  purpose  would  they  retain  a  i>ortion  of  it  P— I  suppose,  if 
technical  education  is  carried  on  dis&ictly,  that  would  want  a  part  of  it. 

5872.  Is  it  desirable  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  carried  on        Puaur 
distinctly  from  technical  P~It  should  be  rather  more  of  a  special  character.  ^Jucmcw  to 

5873.  Then  would   you   have   two   councils,  one   administering   the  puJi' ^JJioic 
Becondary  Education  grant,  and  the  other  administering  the  technical     sbcoitdabt. 
education  grant  provided  by  the  county  council  P — ^I  think  the  limits  of 
Secondary  Education  and  technical  education  should  be  clearly  fixed,  so 

that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  quarrelling  as  to  the  amount. 

5874.  You  wonld  not  think  that  that  would  involve  a  danger  of  waste 
irom  overlapping  P — It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
"between  the  technical  education  and  the  general  education,  and  that  if  the 
two  are  run  together  there  is  a  great  chance  of  neither  of  them  being 
carried  out. 

5875.  Has  it  not  been  found  in  practice  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate 
them  ? — ^It  does  not  seem  that  it  has  had  quite  a  sufficient  trial  yet,  I 
think.  The  county  councils  in  many  cases  are  doing  exceedingly  well, 
independently  of  the  secondary  schools. 

5876.  The  secondary  schools  have  no  fund  of  this  kind  at  their  disposal  ? 
— No. 

5877.  They  have  only  their  endowments,  and  in  many  cases  the  county 
coundl  has  thought  tliat  the  best  thing  it  could  do  with  the  money  has 
been  to  give  it  to  the  existing  secondary  schools  P — ^Yes ;  that  has  been,  I 
suppose,  because  they  have  not  got  the  plant,  the  apparatus,  the  rooms, 
And  so  on,  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  on  their  own  account. 

5878.  "Do  yon  think  that  any  distinction  could  be  made  in  this  respect 
between  money  applied  for  tiie  education  of  boys  at  school  and  money 
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applied  for  technical  instraction  outside  the  schools,  let  us  say,  for  grown- 
up people  P — ^Yes,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  in  an  ordinary  school 
any  education  worth  calling  technicid  education. 

5879.  (To  Mr.  Easterhrook,)  You  have  had  especial  experience  in 
technical  instruction.  Will  you  tell  us  what  would*  be  your  view  P  —I 
think  the  grant  to  secondary  schools  would  be  quite  distinct  from  that  for 
pure  technical  instruction  in,  we  will  say,  a  trade  school. 

5880.  With  regard  to  the  particular  point  of  the  grant  being  divided 
into  two  parts.  What  opinion  does  your  experience  enable  you  to  give  ? — 
I  think  there  is  a  certain  part  of  the  money  which  is  at  present  applicable 
to  technical  education  which  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  keep  distinct 
from  that  for  Secondary  Education,  for  example,  for  evening  classes  for 
artizans  and  to  help  polytechnics.  That  is  my  experience  on  the  Technical 
Education  Board  in  London. 

5881.  And  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  one  authority  to  administer 
that  fund  and  for  another  authority  to  administer  another  fund  derived 
from  the  same  source  without  any  danger  of  overlapping  P — I  rather  think 
that  the  provincial  board  will  have  an  important  element  from  the  council 
on  it,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  their  working  together. 
There  might  be  a  committee  of  this  provincial  board  to  use  that  part  of 
the  money  probably,  although  it  does  not  apply  to  Secondary  Education 
proper. 

5882.  At  present  we  are  faced  with  the  facts  that  there  are  rather  too 
many  authorities  who  are  all  having  their  fingers  in  the  educational  pie. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  diminish  the  number  of  authorities 
and  simplify  the  organisation,  but  the.  suggestion  that  I  understand  you 
and  Dr.  Poole  to  approve  is  that  we  should  add  a  new  authority  while 
retaining  the  old  one  P — We  think  that  the  provincial  board  would  have 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  county  council  on  it  that  it  would  be 
practically  in  conjunction  with  it  in  all  its  working. 

5883.  It  might  be  in  conjunction  with  it  and«it  might  work  harmoniously 
with  it,  but  it  would  be  a  new  authority,  would  it  not.  It  does  not  exist 
now  p — No,  it  does  not  exist  now. 

5884.  (To  Dr,  Poole.)  Did  1  understand  you  to  propose  that  the  provincial 
council  should  have  rating  powers  p — Yes. 

5885.  Would  you  limit  the  rate  P— Yes. 

5885a.  To  what  amount  P— I  think  the  Welsh  Bill  is  Id.  in  the  £. 

5886.  Would  you  prefer  to  give  the  rating  power  to  this  provincial 
council,  or  tc»  the  smaller  authority  P — ^I  think  I  would  rather  give  it  to  the 
provincial  council,  because  the  provincial  council  would  have  authority 
over  all  the  district,  whereas  a  smaller  one  would  probably  raise  a  different 
amount  of  rate  for  each  separate  small  district,  which  would  create  a  good 
deal  of  confusion. 

5887.  What  power  would  you  give  the  provincial  council  over  the  en- 
dowed schools  p— It  would  have  the  power  already  mentioned  of  appointing 
examiners,  and  by  means  of  its  inspector,  inspecting  the  schools  from  time 
to  time,  as  to  their  sanitary  and  other  conditions ;  the  buildings,  plant, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  it  would  also  have  the  power  to  arrange  for  scholarships 
as  we  propose  in  the  countiy  and  rural  districts,  whereby  boys  might  be 
sent  to  the  schools  of  the  district.  In  many  cases  a  district  is  sparsely 
populated,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  a  school  near  to  everybody. 
Then  there  should  be  certain  scholarships  established  by  them,  whereby 
boys  in  the  country  districts  might  be  sent  as  boarders  to  a  sort  of  county 
school  placed  in  the  best  position  for  the  population. 

5889.  Would  you  give  them  the  power  of  appointing  members  upon  the 
governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools  ? — Yes,  we  could  do  so. 

5890.  Would  you  give  them  any  power  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
those  governing  bodies  P — Yes,  we  should  give  the  provincial  council  the 
■povret  of  receiving  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  school. 
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6891.  Upon  what  sort  of  pcMnis  P-^I  suppose  in  the  case  of  anyinhaar* 
monioas  working  between  the  g^renmig  body  and  the  maaters  or  head- 
juafltera,  or  in  the  case  of  anything  connected  with  the  cnmculnm  whieh 
did  not  satisfy  the  neighboiu*hood  or  the  district. 

6892.  Snppoaing  the  governing  body  of  an  endowed  school  dismissed 
the  headmaster,  would  you  give  the  headmaster  an  appeal  to  the  provineud 
authority  P — 1  think  not,  provided  the  headmaster  was  only  allowed  to  be 
dismissed  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  twice  affiimed,  as  is  general  in  many 
aohemes. 

.  6893.  Would  you  giTe  this  provincial  authority  power  to  create  new 
Bohemes  P — T^,  that  would  be  really  the  particular  function. 

5894.  Who  would  pass  the  schemes  ? — They  would  be  proposed  by  the 
provinmal  oounoil  and  passed  on  to  the  central  body.  We  look  upon  the 
provincial  council  as  being  a  body  which  has  in  its  mind  and  in  its  heart 
the  educational  needs  of  the  district.  It  sees  where  new  schools  are  wanted, 
and  how  they  are  best  carried  out,  but  it  does  not  absolutely  start  the 
schools.  It  sees  the  central  council,  and  lays  before  the  central  council 
the  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  its  district. 

5895.  Then  the  central  coimcil  would  discharge  for  that  purpose  the 
functions  now  discharged  by  the  Charity  Commission  P — Yes, 

5696.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  best  constitution  of  a  governing  body 
for  the  separate  endowed  soho<^  P — There  ought  to  be  a  oertain  number 
w&o  would  be  appointed  by  the  provincial  ooundl,  and  then  a  'Certain 
number  of  local  people  who  would  be  elected  by  some  f<»rm  oi  popular 
election,  and  some  who  would  be  appointed  by  educatioual  bodies  if  there 
were  any  in  the  district,  such  as  university  colleges  in  a  town,  for  instanoe. 
There  ought  to  be  a  oertain  amount  of  local  representation  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  the  locality  may  be  stirred  up  in  favour  of  the  given  school. 

5897.  Would  you  have  girls'  schools  and  boys'  schools  under  the  control 
of  the  same  governing  body  in  a  town  or  would  vou  have  them  distinct  P — 
I  should  have  th^n  under  the  same  body,  with  the  addition,  in  the  case  of 
the  girls'  schools,  of  some  ladies. 

5898.  Do  you  favour  the  idea  that  in  every  town  there  should  be  one  7^?^™!^!!!^^ 
authority  for  Secondiffy  Education,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  now  existing 
governing  bodies  for  &e  various  endowed  schoolB,  where  there  are  more 
than  one,  should  be  merged  in  one? — We  do  not  want  to  see  a  borough  or 
a  town  educational  authority  separate  from  the  county  authority,  but  we 
sbould  like  to  see  a  provincisd  council  established  which  would  include  any 
borough  within  its  province. 

5899.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  Manchester.  In  a  large  town  like  Man- 
chester would*  you  not  have  an  educational  authority  for  the  townP — ^We 
should  like  it  to  include  the  county  area. 

5900.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  what  you  meim  p — We  should  like 
the  educational  council  to  cover  the  county  area. 

5901.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  have  no  separate  authority  in  Man- 
cheater  ? — No. 

5902.  It  would  be  the  Lancashire  authority  P — Tes. 

5903.  In  Manchester  itself  you  would  retain  the  existing  governing 
bodies  of  the  different  endowments  p — Yes,  the  governing  bodies  would 
remain  according  to  the  scheme  I  have  already  mentioned.  They  would 
be  retained. 

5904.  You  would  not  consolidate  the  governing  bodies  of  difierent 
endowments  in  the  same  town  P — I  think  not. 

5905.  Take  the  case  of  London  which  has  been  put  to  us  by  one  of  our 
witnesses.  He  proposed  that  you  should  divide  London  into  districts  and 
in  eaoh  district  you  should  have  one  educational  authority  governing  all 
the  endowed  schools  in  that  district,  if  necessary  appointing  committees  in 
tiie  different  schools,  but  still  being  the  governing  body.    You  would  not 
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approve  that  view,  would  you  P— I  should  prefer  to  see  a  separate  govern- 
ing  body  for  eaoh  school,  and  the  whole  under  the  provincial  counciL 

5906.  Then  for  London,  for  instance,  your  idea  of  an  organisation  would 
be  an  educational  authority  for  London  and  the  existing  governing  bodies 
remaining,  possibly  with  their  constitution  altered,  but  remaining  distinct 
as  they  are  now  P— Exactly. 

5907.  And  that  you  would  apply  to  counties  and  to  cities  P — ^Yes.  One 
reason  why  we  do  not  want  to  see  towns  having  a  separate  authority,  and 
rather  an  important  reason  I  think,  is  that  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  You  took  the  instance  of  Manchester ; 
supposing  there  was  a  governing  body  for  the  city  of  M^chester  you 
would  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  immediately  around  Manchester 
where  the  city  boundaiv  ended;  you  would  have  a  population  just 
outside  that  boundary  who  really  belong  geographically  to  Manchester 
itself,  and  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  schools  in  Manchester, 
one  of  which  might  be  quite  near  them.  If  you  make  Manchester  a 
separate  authority  you  may  have  to  establish  a  school  close  to  the  borders 
of  the  city  when  there  is  one  in  the  city  which  would  meet  all  the  require- 
ments. 

5908.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  have  been  oases  where  having  one 
dominant  educational  authority  in  a  large  town  has  been  found  to  be  con- 
ducive to  the  good  organisation  of  education  in  that  town  by  enabling  the 
authority  to  provide  a  due  classiflcation  of  higher  and  lower  schools  dis- 
tributed in  proper  spots  throughout  its  area  P — ^It  has  been  so,  certainly  ;  but 
I  think  that  would  make  it  iJl  the  more  desirable  in  the  case  of  a  large 
town  that  the  boundary  of  the  area  should  not  be  that  of  the  city  itself. 

5909.  Would  not  the  difficulty  which  you  put  as  regards  a  city  like  Man- 
chester and  its  suburbs  be  felt  in  a  similar  way  with  regard  to  counties 
where  there  is  a  pretty  dense  population  along  the  boundary  line  P — Of 
course  it  would  be  so,  but  I  think  there  would  not  be  many  cases  of  that 
kind,  and  it  would  be  so  very  difficult  to  arrange  the  boundaries  in  a 
manner  which  would  wholly  obviate  the  difficulty,  that  I  think  that  of  the 
two  evils  one  would  choose  that  as  the  least. 

5910.  And  do  you  think  that  so  large  a  city  as  Manchester,  or  Liverpool, 
for  instance,  would  not  insist  upon  having  its  own  secondary  educational 
authoritv  P — They  miffht  widi  to  do  so,  they  might  insist  upon  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  really  the  best  plan. 

5911.  What  ought  the  relation  to  be  of  your  central  education  board  or 
provincial  council  to  private  schools  within  their  respective  areas  P — The 
provincial  council  would  be  the  authority  over  such  private  schools,  and 
if  our  plan»  which  the  Headmasters'  Association  suggests,  were  to  be 
carried  out,  that  provincial  council  would  be  responsible  for  the  inspection 
of  all  private  schools  in  its  district,  and  for  pronouncing  them  efficient  in 
the  sense  of  being  efficiently  provided  with  the  necessary  plant  and  so 
forth. 

5912.  Would  that  be  with  the  consent  of  those  private  s3hools,  or  would 
it  be  whelher  they  consented  or  notP — ^It  all  turns  on  the  question  of 
registration  of  schools,  which  we  hope  will  come  sooner  Oi*  later,  audit 
would  mean  that  one  of  the  necessaries  for  registration  on  the  part  of  a 
private  school  would  be  that  it  placed  itself  under  the  provincial  council 
as  regards  inspection  of  buildings,  plant,  and  so  forth.  That  would  be  the 
function  of  the  provincial  council  with  regard  to  those  schools,  and  if  they 
satisfied  the  council  in  that  respect  they  would  be  recognised  as  schoob 
which  might  receive  soholars. 

5918.  Then  your  view  is  that  these  authorities  would  be  authorities  over 
the  private  schools  in  so  far  as  by  registering  themselves  they  submitted 
to  that  jurisdiction  P — ^Yes,  quite  so. 

5914.  Would  you  give  vour  provincial  authority  any  power  to  create 
public  secondary  schools  where  none  such  now  exist  P— It  woi:dd  have  the 
power  to  inquire  into  the  needs  of  eaoh  dutrict  in  its  province,  and  to 
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xepoii  upon  the  necessity  for  schools  there,  and  to  report  to  the  central 
edncation  board  that  these  schools  were  needed. 

5915.  And  then  if  the  central  edncation  board  gave  its  sanction  it 
shonld  proceed  to  create  them  ? — ^Yes^  it  would  proceed  to  create  them. 

5916.  And  how  wonld  it  find  the  fands  to  create  them  P — As  I  said  just 
now,  I  suppose  there  mnst  be  a  rate  for  the  purpose.  In  some  cases  there 
wonld  be  certain  old  endowments  placed  in  positions  where  they  are  of  no 
particular  use,  and  there  might  perhaps  besides  that  be  endowments  other 
than  eduoationa),  which  might  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  in  some  places. 
Beyond  that  the  county  council  might  assist.  I  do  not  Imow  what  other 
means  there  would  be  existing.  Of  course,  the  rate  is  an  elastic  one,  but 
one  does  not  want  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  a  high  one. 

5917.  What  regard  do  you  think  they  should  have  to  the  priyate  schools 
alr^kdy  existing  on  the  ground  ? — ^I  think  they  should  take  those  priyate 
schools  into  consideration  so  long  as  they  haye  submitted  to  registration 
and  inspection  by  them. 

5918.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  priyate  schools  are 
efficient,  they  ou^ht  to  haye  regard  to  them  p — ^Yes,  distinctly  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  satisfied. 

5919.  And  if  satisfied  that  there  were  efficient  priyate  schools  they  would 
sb^ain  from  creating  new  schools  P — Certainly. 

5920.  Suppose  they  were  satisfied  that  there  were  a  few  efllcient  priyate 
schools,  but  not  enough  to  proyide  for  the  needs  P — ^Then  the  council 
onght  to  look  out  for  the  best  place  and  proyide  one  there. 

5921.  Suppose  the  council  found  a  town  of  60,000  inhabitants  with  two 
or  three  priyate  schools  which  were  reasonably  efficient,  and  which  just 
satisfied  the  requirements,  but  which  were  by  no  means  solMent  to  grapple 
with  the  needs  of  the  town  as  regards  Secondary  Education  P — Then  it 
wonld  be  in  my  yiew  th^  duty  to  establish  a  school  there  to  supply  the 
needs. 

5922.  Suppose  that  school  were  found  in  fact  to  take  pupils  away  from 
the  existing  priyate  schools  P — ^I  suppose  it  would  yery  likely,  unless  the 
priyate  schools  were  notoriously  efficient  If  they  were  efficient,  they 
would  hold  their  own,  and  priyate  schools  do  hold  their  own  in  other  ways, 
tiiat  is  by  priyate  infiuence,  and  trying  to  get  pupils  by  means  of  their 
friends,  and  so  f orfch.  There  is  yery  often  a  strong  amount  of  assistance 
obtained  in  that  way. 

5928.  Do  yon  think  that  the  educational  authority  in  founding  a  new 
school  should  haye  regard  in  fixing  the  fees,  to  the  xees  actually  charged 
by  the  existing  schools  P — ^No,  I  think  not ;  because  I  think  the  priyate 
schools  would  be  sure  to  undersell  the  efficient  public  schools  which 
would  be  founded. 

5924.  Would  it  if  the  new  school  had  ito  buildings  free,  and  possibly 
was  subsidiBed  out  of  the  rates  P — ^A  school  was  esteblished  in  South 
Shields  by  the  Boys'  Public  Day  Schools  Company  some  time  ago.  That 
was  established  at  not  by  any  means  a  high  fee,  but  still  at  a  higher  fee 
than  the  small  local  priyate  schools. 

5925.  But  those  small  local  priyate  schools  wonld  probably  not  be 
classed  as  efficient  schools  P — ^I  do  not  know  what  those  schools  were. 

5926.  I  am  conaiderin|g  a  school  which,  ob  hypoiheai,  has  been  deemed 
efficient  by  the  proyinoial  educational  authori^.  That  school  probabW 
wonld  not  be  one  of  the  schools  which  would  charge  yery  low  fees  P— It 
mig^t  not ;  but  I  think  that  if  the  right  fee  was  charged  for  the  public 
sohool  which  was  estebUshed,  it  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  one  to  make  it 
xemuneratiye  to  keep  the  sdiool,  and  therefore  it  onght  to  be  a  sufficient 
fee  to  be  charged  by  the  priyate  school  as  welL 

5927.  We  are  in  this  position  :  the  priyate  school  has  got  to  pay  for  ito 
bnildings,  and  leaye  a  profit  for  the  master,  and  it  has  no  endowment ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  new  pubUc  school   to  be  founded  will  haye  ito 
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bnfldings  free,  and  may  have  its  masteis'  salary,  or  at  any  rate  Bome  of  its 
expenses,  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  therefore  it  "will  be  in  a  position  of 
oonsiderable  advantage  as  regards  private  schools  P — Yes. 

6928.  How  do  you  propose  to  meet  the  difficulty  that  has  l^een  su^eeted 
in  that  case  ? — For  one  thing  I  might  observe  that  in  considermg  the 
requirements  of  the  district,  they  should  take  into  consideration  the 
private  schools  in  existence,  and  therefore  in  building  this  new  school 
they  woxdd  not  build  a  new  school  sufficiently  large  to  hold  all  the  boys  in. 
the  town ;  but  only  the  balance  left  after  the  private  sohools  were 
calculated  for.  In  other  words,  supposing  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  school  accommodation  for  500  boys  in  a  town,  and  there  waa 
already  sufficient  accommodation  in  efficient  private  schools  for  200,  thea 
they  would  only  build  for  300. 

5929.  But  it  would  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  children  who  woald 
be  drawn  into  the  new  school  would  not  be  the  children  from  the  private 
schools  p — No  ;  it  would  be  a  race  for  the  children  to  get  into  the  publio 
school  in  that  case,  and  those  who  did  not  get  in  there  would  have  to  go  to 
the  private  schools. 

5930.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  school  which  would  have  the  least  fear 
of  the  competition  of  the  new  publio  school  would  be  the  comparatively 
inefficient  school  which  charged  low  fees,  and  to  which  would  go  the 
children  of  parents  not  themselves  educated  up  to  the  point  of  under- 
standing what  was  good  education  P  —  There  would  .be  a  considerable 
risk  of  that,  of  course,  but  I  think  the  registration  and  inspection  plut 
obviates  a  good  deal  of  that  difficulty.  I  do  not  think  a  school  can  be 
very  inefficient  as  long  as  it  is  inspected  by  the  provincial  council. 

5931.  I  am  assuming  that  a  certain  number  of  schools  remained  which 
did  not  register  P — I  think  there  might  be  some  few  people  who  might 
prefer  to  send  their  children  to  any  school  if  the  fees  were  very  low,  but  I 
think  those  people  are  getting  fewer  and  fewer. 

5932.  Beverting  to  the  question  of  the  schools  founded  by  the  Boys^ 
Public  Day  Schools  Company,  that  company  is  a  body  which  has  to  pay 
its  own  way^  and  which  would  be  obliged  to  pay  its  own  way  P — Yes. 

5933.  It  would  not  be  quite  in  the  same  position  as  the  kind  of  public 
school  we  are  contemplating,  which  would  be  built  out  of  the  rates  and 
aided  out  of  the  rates  P — No,  but  if  the  object  is  to  try  and  get  a  good 
supply  of  education,  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall. 

5934.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  I  understand  that  the  views  you  have  have 
been  giving  us  are  the  views  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  P — Yes,  as 
far  as  I  can. 

5935.  Have  they  carefully  formulated  these  views  P — ^I  should  say  it  is 
a  general  committee  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  which  formulated 
them.     They  liave  never  been  before  the  whole  body. 

5936.  Have  they  entertained  the  idea  that  what  are  known  as  the  great 
public  schools  should  be  embraced  in  this  county  instruction  P — l^e  think 
that  all  schools  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  imiversity  come 
under  the  head  of  secondary  schools. 

5937.  In  other  words;  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  the  school  of  Rugby 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  ? — ^Yes. 

5938.  And  would  be  worked  under  this  system  P — A  school  of  that  kind 
would  remain  as  the  first  grade  school  of  the  district. 

5939.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  everything  between  the  university 
and  the  elementary  school  was  to  come  under  this  provincial  board  P— 
No,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  I  meant  that  Bugby,  and  the  great 
public  schools  would  remain  on  their  own  basis.  I  should  not  include 
them.  One  gets  rather  led  away  in  thinking  of  the  needs  of  the  second 
grade  schools.  There  are  so  many  misunderstandings  on  the  subject  of 
what  is  called  *'  Secondary  Education.'* 
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5940.  Would  yon  leave  any  room  lor  privftie  enterprifle  liereaf ter.  Yoa 
do  not  seem  to  oontemplate  saperseding  altogether  the  private  schoola 
that  now  eadfit,  providing  they  are  properly  found,  and  in  sanitary  con- 
dition. Wonld  you  leave  any  soope  for  private  enterprise  hereafter  F — ^I 
should  leavethe  aoope  that  would  naturally  be  found  by  the  increase  of 
population. 

B941.  And  you  would  winh  that  the  provinoial  boeids  should  from  time 
to  time  take  the  private  schools  within  their  purview  F — Yes. 

6942.  {Sir  Hewry  Boscae.)  IVom  your  evidence  I  gather  that  your 
c^nnion  is,  thai  the  amoimt  of  secondary  InBtmction  now  available  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country  ? — Certainly. 

5943.  What  are  the  class  of  persons  that  you  think  require  to  have  a 
new  system,  or  an  improved  system  of  Seconda^  Education  given  to 
them  ? — I  think  those  who  need  it  most  of  all  are  what  one  might  cidl 
the  lower  middle  clasBee. 

5944.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  is  charged  by  the 
endowed  schools  at  present,  and  also  by  private  schools,  efficient  and  under 
inspection,  would  be  too  high,  or  is  it  sufficiently  low  to  really  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  class  of  the  population  P — There  is  a  great  variety,  of 
ooi0se,  in  fees.    In  some  schools  which  I  know,  the  fee  is  low  enough 

-  certainly  to  include  all  those  who  may  reastmably  be  supposed  to  come 
to  tihem ;  a  fee  of  4^.  a  year,  for  instance. 

5945.  Would  you  advise  the  establishment  by  the  provincial  council  of 
schools  of  that  class  not  charging  more  than  4L  a  year  P— I  will  not  say  that 
they  need  be  kept  down  quite  rigidly  to  4^.  a  year,  but  I  should  say  that 
62.  a  year  might  be  the  maximum.  When  I  said  ih  I  was  referring  to  a 
particular  instance. 

594d  How  would  you  propose  that  poor  children  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  meet  that  charge  of  61.  should  obtsin  a  Secondary  Education  P — 
These  would  be  a  considerable  number  who  would  be  able  to  obtain 
exhibitions  or  scholarships  from  elementary  schools  to  take  them  on. 

5947.  And  where  would  this  money  come  from  for  such  scholarships? — 
In  some  oases  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  they  come  ont  of  the 
endowment  of  elementary  schools ;  of  course  it  is  not  every  elementary 
school  which  has  an  endowment.  In  Bedford  there  Is  a  considerable 
endowment  out  of  the  Harpur  Trust. 

5948.  Is  there  sufficient  in  the  country  to  meet  the  requirement  P — It 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  it  all  through  the  country. 

5949.  And  how  would  you  get  it  for  the  rest  of  the  places  where  there 
are  no  scholarships  established  now  P — Then  I  suppose  we  should  have  to 
come  to  the  county  council  again.  A  certain  number  of  county  council 
scholarships  are  given,  and  I  suppose  that  number  might  possibly  be 
increased. 

5950.  Wonld  that  come  under  the  new  board,  or  would  that  come  under 
the  present  council  as  existing  now  P — ^If  we  arrange  for  the  division  of  the 
money  between,  technical  and  ordinary  Secondary  Education,  I  mean 
the  county  council  fund  to  be  divided  between  those  two  things,  the 
money  winch  would  be  handed  over  for  ihe  Secondary  Education  would 
in  that  case  be  administered  by  the  provincial  council  and  not  by  the 
county  cotmcil. 

5951.  Would  you  prefer  it  by  the  provincial  council  p — Yes. 

5952.  I  take  it  that  you  would  desire  that  the  connty  council  should 
hand  over  to  the  provincial  council  a  certain  proportion  of  this  money 
which  they  now  have  the  distribution  of  P — Exactly. 

5953.  You  would  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  coimty  councils  P — ^I 
should  teke  that  portion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  county  councils,  that  is  to 
say,  the  portion  which  they  hand  over  for  the  purpose  of  general  Secondary 
Education ;  and  once  out  of  their  hands  I  shoxdd  leave  it  to  be  administered 
by  the  provincial  councils. 
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5954.  Are  ^on  aware  that  in  some  infitanoes  half  the  money  of  the 
oonnt J  oonnoils  is  already  giyen  for  Boholarshipe  P  It  wonld  be  talring  a 
great  amonnt  of  money  away  from  them  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  place  from  whioh  the  fnnda  oonld  be  obtained,  but  I  should  hare 
thought  that  ^e  6^.  whioh  I  mentioned  just  now  was  not  a  very  large 
amount  to  be  found  by  the  olass  that  one  would  call  the  lower  middle 
class.  The  fee  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  very  large  number  of  artisaam, 
for  instance. 

5955.  Do  you  think  there  are  a  large  number  of  artizans  who  would  be 
able  to  pay  HI.  a  year  for  several  of  their  children  P — If  there  were  seTeral 
children  it  might  be  a  more  serious  matter  ;  but  I  should  think  they 
could  pay  for  one  or  two  in  that  way. 

5956.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  On  what  principle  are  you  going  to  divide 
this  money  P  You  wish  to  take  from  the  county  councils  the  disfcribntiotn 
of  a  considerable  share  of  their  moneys.  On  what  principle  do  tou  divide 
these  two  departments  of  their  work  r — ^I  should  thmk  it  should  be  divided 
about  equally. 

5957.  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  grants  for  what  you  would  call  the  more 
literary  pursuits,  or  why  is  it  that  it  should  be  taken  out  of  their  handa  P — 
Because,  according  to  mv  -view,  technical  education  cannot  be  worked  in 
an  ordixiary  secondary  school  properhr,  and  therefore  it  is  much  better  t^t 
the  two  should  be  kept  separate,  and  if  they  are  kept  separate  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  money  might  fairly  be  divided  between  the  two  branohes  of 
technical  work  and  literary  education. 

5958.  You  have  given  me  the  line  of  demarcation.  It  would  be  in  order 
that  you  might  support  out  of  these  funds  the  literary  work  of  such 
secondary  schools  as  you  have  in  contemplation  P — Yes. 

5959.  (Mr,  Llewellyn  8nUth.)  You  propose  that  the  provincial  authority 
should  have  power  to  propose  schemes  for  new  schools  where  they  think 
them  desirable,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Central  Education  Board  P — Yea. 

5960.  And  that  would  be  sanctioned,  whether  the  funds  come   from 
-  endowments  or  not  P — ^Yes. 

5961.  Independent  of  the  question  of  endowment  P— Yes,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  endowment. 

5962.  Then  is  it  your  view  that  the  educational  functions  of  the  Oharity 
Comnussion  should  cease  P — ^I  have  never  thought  of  that^  bnt  I  suppose 
they  ultimately  wonld. 

5968.  The  educational  side  of  the  Charity  Conmiission  would  be  merged 
in  the  new  central  council  P — ^Yes. 

596d.  Is  that  the  view  of  the  Headmftsters'  Association  P — ^I  do  not  think 
it  has  ever  been  before  them  in  so  many  words. 

5965.  Otherwise  wonld  not  there  be  two  central  authorities,  one  dealing 
with  schools  which  involved  endowments,  and  the  other  dealing  with 
echools  which  did  not  P — ^Yes,  it  would  be  so  in  that  case.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  probably  the  present  Oharity  Commission  would  form  part 
of  the  new  central  board. 

5966.  You  mean  to  say  that  individuals  connected  with  the  Charity 
Commission  would  be  connected  with  the  new  centred  board ;  but  that  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  P — It  would  merge  the  Charity  Commission  in  the 
central  board. 

5967.  At  all  events,  your  view  would  be  that  the  fact  that  a  certain  part 
of  the  support  of  these  schools  comes  from  endowments  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  cutting  the  central  authority  into  two  P — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

5968.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  or  desirable  to  set  up  a  school 
without  coming  to  the  central  authority  to  sanction  itP — ^I  do  not  think  it 
would  be,  because  there  are  many  cases  in  which  there  miglit  be  little 
difficulties  between  various  parishes  and  people  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  bring  before  a  perfectly  dispassionate  board. 
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6969.  I  can  see  thft  it  might  be  well  to  haTe  a  court  of  appeal  in  case  of 
diffeienoea  ;  but  that  is  not  qpiie  the  same  thinff  P — It  wotdd  not  Yerj 
mndi  matter  whether  the  provmoial  connoil  were  allowed  to  start  a  school 
unless  some  objection  to  it  was  lodged.  It  wonld  come  to  very  mnch  the 
same  thing.  My  idea  in  the  matter  is  that  this  central  education  board 
■honld  be  above  all  small  petty  jealousies,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
should  say  that  the  thing  is  going  to  be  establiiQied  where  it  is  really 
wanted,  and  that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  district. 

5970.  Have  ^ou  in  mind  the  proTincial  authority  haying  the  power  to 
subsidise  existing  secondary  schools  as  well  as  the  power  of  starting  fresh 
ones ;  I  mean  of  giving  grants  out  of  public  funds  derived  from  some  source 
— I  do  not  say  what  ? — ^I  have  never  thought  about  it.  but  I  should  think  it 
is  included  in  the  scheme  that  lies  in  my  mind,  certainly. 

5971.  Ton  know  that  under  the  present  Technical  Instruction  Acts  the 
county  councils  have  power  to  give  aid  to  secondary  Bchools  ? — ^Yee,  I 
know. 

5972.  Do  you  propose  that  that  should  cease  P — No,  I  do  not  propose  that 
it  should  cease,  because  if  this  plan  that  I  am  suggesting  were  earned 
ottt^  it  would  be  done  to  a  much  larger  extent.  I  mean  it  would  be 
done  by  the  county  councils  to  a  larger  extent,  only  it  would  be  done 
foioibly. 

5973.  It  would  be  done  by  a  new  authority.  It  would  not  be  the  county 
council  P — ^The  new  authori^  would  have  to  go  the  county  council  to  get 
its  share  of  the  money. 

5974.  Would  it  have  power  to  levy  a  precept  upon  the  county  council  P 
— ^It  might  be  done  in  that  way.    I  have  not  thought  of  the  exact  f omu 

5975.  At  present  the  county  council  has  power  to  set  up  a  technical 
school,  which  as  you  know  might  be  a  secondary  school  with  a  technical 
side,  without  going  to  any  central  authority  for  sanction.  Would  you 
propose  to  repeid  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  P  I  am  putting  to  you  that 
at  present  they  have  legislative  powers,  [and  they  have  freer  powers  than  you 
propose  to  entrust  to  the  provincial  councils.  How  would  you  deal  with 
that  point  P — ^I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  best  pbm  would  be  for  the 
Provincial  Education  Board  to  have  power  to  ask  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money  firom  the  county  counciL 

5976.  Now  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  provincial  council :  You 
are  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  board  in  London  P — Yea. 

5977.  Does  not  that  consist  of  elements  very  similar  to  those  you  have 
suggested  for  the  provincial  conndl  P— (Mr.  Easterhrook,)  We  consider  it 
somewhat  similar  to  the  council  we  suggest. 

5978.  Would  you  suggest  that  in  London  the  case  would  be  met  by  a 
slight  development  of  the  constitution  of  that  board  P — We  think  that  if 
the  county  council  had  the  starting,  as  it  were,  of  this  provincial  board  in 
any  way,  the  constitution  of  it  should  be  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament — 
something  on  tiie  lines  of  the  London  Technical  Board ;  but  we  think 
that  the  lines  on  which  the  London  Technical  Board  is  formed  may  be 
improved,  because  ttiat  was  not  constituted  for  Secondary  Education 
only. 

5979.  No,  it  was  not  constituted  for  Secondary  Education,  and  the  county 
councils  have  not  the  power  to  constitute  a  boiad  exactly  corresponding  to 
what  you  propose.  Supposing  some  new  legislation  was  passed  which 
gave  new  powers,  would  it  be  a  development  of  that  same  board,  with 
other  elements  added,  which  you  would  look  to  as  the  authority,  or  another 
board  side  by  side  with  it  and  taking  some  of  its  money  away  P — I  do  not 
think  the  London  Technical  Board  and  the  provincial  board  would  be  in 
existence  at  the  same  time.  There  would  be  only  one.  It  would  take  the 
place  of  this  London  Technical  Board,  with  slightiy  fuller  powers,  I  should 
say. 

5980.  And  it  would  administer  the  technical  education  as  well  as 
secondary  P — ^There  would  probably  be  a  sub-committee  for  that  part  of 
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tediBioaledaostioii'wliiakiA  qniAe'dutlmet:iit)mtiL«*  ddkiusfttfoa^^^ 

ill' secondary  Bohooto.  ••<■!..  >  .  >.  . 

5981.  At  present  is  there  not  a  Seedncbtrj  Education  s^b-^oommitl^  ?<i^ 
Yes ;  inliondon  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  earring  it  on  in  the  xnresent 
'way,  but  iu  the  country  I  cannot  see  it. 

5982.  Would  not  the  same  apply  to  the  country,  if  suitable  boards  were 
established  throughout  the  country  P-^I  should  think  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty,  and  then  all  the  money  would  be  passed  over  to  this  one 
board. 

5983.  It  is  rather  an  important  question^  with  regard  to  organisation, 
whether  we  are  to  have  two  boards,  one  coming  in  and  takihg  away  money 
now  administered  by  another,  or  whether  it  would  be  a  development  of  the 
same  board  P — I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  there  should  not  be  two  boards, 
and  especially  in  London. 

5984.  (To  Dr.  Poole.)  Do  you  agree  with  thatP — I  agree  that  if  there 
were  some  members  put  on  the  county  council  it  might  meet  the  difficulty. 
The  difficulty  would  be  in  having  only  the  county  council  as  at  present 
organised,  which  would  give  no  representation  to  educationalists. 

5985.  Your  view,  I  take  it,  is  that  the  power  which  already  exists  to  enable 
them  to  put  on  outsiders  should  be  converted  into  an  obligation  P — Yes, 
and  the  number  to  be  fixed. 

5986.  If  that  were  done,  would  you  take  the  county  as  the  unit,  giving 
counties  powers  to  group  themselves,  or  would  you  oompulsorily  group  the 
smaller  counties  P — I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  compulsonly  group 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  meet  my  views  on  the  subject — either 
to  group  oompulsorily  or  otherwise. 

5987.  You  have  no  particular  view  about  it  P — No.  The  great  thing 
that  our  Association  feels  is  that  the  bodv  which  administers  or  has  the 
starting  of  these  schools,  which  will  probably  be  some  day  started  under 
a  new  Act  I  suppose,  ought  not  to  be  something  which  is  devoid  of 
educationalists. 

5988.  Now  passing  to  an  obberyation  about  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
schools.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  should  be  one  governing 
body  for  each  school  and  not  amalgamated  governing  bodies  P — ^Not  over 
large  districts. 

5989.  Take  for  example  the  King  Edward  Foundation  at  Binningham  ? 
—I  do  not  object  to  that  in  a  town  like  Birmingham. 

5990.  Do  you  think  that  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  in  some 
districts  of  amalgamating  governing  bodies  over  areas  is  a  desiralde  <  one  P 
— ^I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  carry  it  beyond  a  certain  limit.  I  naeaip, 
I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  members  of  governing  bodies  should  be 
locally  interested  in  the  schools  of  which  they  are  governors,  and  supposing 
you  extend  the  area  verjr  much  you  thereby  extenuate  the  interest,  so  to 
speak.  In  places  like  Birmingham  there  are  all  these  schools  all  equally 
on  the  same  foundation,  all  managed  by  the  same  governing  body,  and  it 
is  luitural  that  in  a  place  like  that  they  should  be.  But  supposing  you 
had  a  wider  area,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  them  sul  under  the 
same  governing  body. 

5991.  We  have  had  it  given  in  eiridenoe  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  in  certain  districts  to  amalgamate  the  governing  bodies  as 
far  as  possible  in  a  considerable  area  P— I  have  not  thought  about  that ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  objection  to  that  amalgamation  would  be  the  same 
that  I  mentioned  just  now,  because  presumably  the  interest  would  be 
more  extenuated. 

5992.  In  answer  to  one  question,  you  said  that  you  thought  that  tedmioal 
education  could  not  be  properly  worked  m  secondary  schools.    I  do  afot 
want  to  anticipate  any  further  evidence  you  have  to  give  upon  that,  but. 
as  you  have  said  that,  may  I  ask  whether  by  ''  technical  education  *'  in  that 
answer  you  would  mean  something  narrower  than  the  legal  definition  of 
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'!  iftohnioal  edaoatkNi "  P-^Yes,  becaoae  I  knoir  tfaaimallMnuitios  and  racli*. 
like  tlungs  are  included  in  'Vteehnioal  edacaikm."  What  I  meant  waa 
raallj  that  aoything  in  the  way  of  the  monnal  portion  of  technitfd 
edacation,  or  the.praotioal  part  of  teohnieal  edaoation,  oonld  not  yery  well 
be  carried  oat. 

5d93.  Trade  teaohing  ?— Yea. 

5994.  Yoa  did  not  intend  to  indicate  that  people  who  are  going  into 
mdnstrial  careers  wotdd  not  be  more  b^iefited  by  having  a  good  Beoondary 
Edacation  than  by  going  through  the  apprenticeship  school.  Looking  at 
techaieal  edneatien  in  ite  wideat  eenee  as  the  edacation  which  is  best  suited 
to  fit  a  boy  for  an  industoaloareer,  your  answer  would  not  then  apply  ? — 
No,  not  in  that  sense. 

5995.  (Dr.  WarmelL)  With  regard  to  the  first  question  put  by  the 
Ghairxnan  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  your  Assooiation,  will  you 
tell  me  what  are  the  objects  of  the  Association  P — ^The  objects  of  the 
ABSociation  are : — '*  (a.)  To  facilitate  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  infonna- 
^'  tion  on  all  school  matters;  e.g,,  teachings  examinations,  scholarships, 
*'  internal  management,  and  organisation  generally,  and  the  relations  of 
"  headmasters  to  parents,  governing  bodies,  and  assistant  masters.  ((.) 
**  To  influence  public  bodies  connected  with  education  when  considered 
**  desirable,  (c.)  To  watch  and,  if  necessary,  suggest  legislation  on 
"  education  matters.  *' 

5996.  You  mentioned  the  Headmasters*  Conference  as  having  about  a 
hundred  members  ?— Yes. 

5997.  Out  of  the  600  headmasters  of  endowed  schools  P^Yen. 

5998*  You  said  that  your  Assooiation  has  more  than  half  of  the  remainder  P 

— IthaB270. 

-  6909t  You  BpdkiB  d  the  two  Associations  as  if  they  were  quite  distinct. 
What'ifi  the  diffiarenoe  in  the  qnalificatioa  .^^The  Ck)uference  is  only  open 
to  those  who  prepare  principally  for  the  universities.  I  believe  the  actual 
requirement  is  that  they  must  have  10  boys  at  the  university,  and  the 
school  must  be  over  100  in  number.  They  have  not  an  absolute  right  to 
be  on  the  Conference  even  if  they  fulfil  those  requirements ;  they  have  to 
be  elected.  With  us  they  have  a  right  to  be  on  if  they  fidfil  our 
requirements. 

6000.  No  headmaster  can  claim  the  right  to  be  on  the  Conference  P — No, 
I  believe  not. 

6001.  They  have  a  condition  that  the  school  shall  have  10  scholars  at  the 
imiveraity  aaaSd  have  100  boyB  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

6002.  But  they  do  not  enforce  that ;  for  instance,  St.  Bees  is  on  their 
list  ?— Yes. 

6006.  And  Hereford — a  very  insignificant  endowed  school  ?— Yes.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  schools  on  the  conference— schools  of  no  particular 
importance  in  any  way. 

6004.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  school  at  Cambridge  which  is  not  on 
although  it  fulfils  their  conditions  P — Yes.    J,  too,  fulfil  their  conditions. 

6005.  These  members  of  the  conference  are  eligible  for  your  Association  p 
— ^Yes,  they  are. 

6006.  Have  you  many  members  of  the  conference  on  your  Association  ? 
— I  think  we  have  several.  There  are  some  seven  or  eight,  I  should 
say. 

0007.  And  the  Headmasters*  Conference  do  not  object  to  their  being 
members,  do  they  P — ^Well,  they  do  rather  object. 

6008.  In  your  case  is  there  election  P — The  name  is  brought  before  the 
conunittee,  and  if  the  necessary  details  are  complied  with  with  regard  to 
an  individual,  he  is  of  necessity  elected. 

6009.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  because  you  see  that  at  present  a 
certain  portion  of  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  county  council  to  be 
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diBpoBed  of  for  teolmioal  education  is  given  to  schools  for  Secondary 
Education,  therefore  yon  see  a  reason  for  dividing  the  sum  at  present  ixr 
their  hands  in  the  event  of  the  creation  of  another  body  to  take  charge  of  it. 
Jb  tibat  the  reason  ? — ^It  was  not  the  reason  which  originally  prompted  my 
snggestion,  but  at  the  same  time  it  wonld  add  to  it. 

6010.  (To  Mr.  Ectsterhrook.)  I  think  yon  mentioned  the  trade  schools  as 
furnishing  the  reason  P — Yes,  I  thought  that  was  a  difficulty.  If  those 
schools  were  not  put  under  the  board,  but  were  still  carried  on,  they  would 
still  claim  a  part  of  this  money. 

6011.  Was  that  the  reason  why  you  thought  a  portion  of  the  money 
should  be  reserved  still  for  certain  classes  of  sdiools  P — ^Yes,  if  those  schools 
were  not  put  under  the  provincial  board. 

6012.  But  Bupposmg  they  are  under  the  provincial  board,  the  whole  of 
the  money  would  go  over  to  the  provincial  board  ? — Yes. 

6013.  Do  you  not  think  that  trade  schools  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
school  board  schools  P — I  certainly  think  that  the  continuation  of  the 
standard  work  should  be  in  the  direction  of  a  trade  or  handicraft  school 
rather  than  in  the  direction  of  anything  in  the  way  of  what  we  generally 
call  SecondoiT  Education.  If  boys  are  not  intended  to  go  to  a  secondary 
school  they  should  not  learn  a  large  number  of  subjects  in  these  higher 
schools,  but  should  keep  to  certain  special  subjects  and  do  them  well. 

6014.  You  want  to  reserve  some  provisions  for  the  trades  schools  P-^Ye«. 
We  rather  feel  that  the  Act  for  disposing  of  the  excise  money  was 
intended  for  others  besides  secondary  schools,  and  certainly  there  are 
some  things  for  which  some  of  it  should  be  still  retained. 

6015.  Suppose  you  have  your- provincial  body  started,  and  have  also 
your  school  boards  for  elementary  education,  should  not  these  particular 
schools  that  you  want  to  take  care  of  be  passed  from  one  to  the  other — 
either  to  the  school  boards  or  to  these  new  provincial  coxmcilsP — ^They 
certainly  should  be  to  one  or  the  other. 

6016.  To  which  P — The  difficulty  is  that  the  present  school  boards  hold 
the  field  with  a  good  many  of  the  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  appears  a  difficult  matter  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands ;  but  if  they 
are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  what  the  old  Commission  called  the  third 
grade  schools,  then  one  thinks  that  there  is  a  reason  for  pitting  them  under 
the  provincial  board.  The  latter  should  have  very  fuU  powers  to  decide 
in  each  case. 

6017.  Then  in  that  case  would  not  the  division  of  the  fund  that  you  are 
thinking  of  be  in  two  parts,  a  portion  for  Secondary  Education  and  a  portion 
for  that  elementary  education  which  is  beyond  the  seventh  standard  and 
connected  with  trade  P — ^It  would  be  a  portion  for  that  as  well. 

6018.  Might  not  the  latter  portion  be  handed  over  to  the  school  boards 
to  use  in  tlmt  way  P — ^I  should  think  it  might. 

6019.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  three  bodies  in  the  same 
district  administering  public  funds  for  education  P — There  is  just  the 
question  of  the  evening  classes.  If  they  were  put  under  the  provincial 
board,  or  such  a  board  as  the  London  Technical  Board  as  it  is  at  present, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

6020.  (To  Dr,  Pooh.)  Birmingham  has  been  mentioned,  and  you  have 
experience  of  Bedford  P — ^Yes. 

6021.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  way  in  which  the  interests  of 
separate  schools  under  the  same  trust,  schools  rather  differing  in  type,  are 
taken  care  of  in  the  two  places  P — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference. 

6022.  The  masters  of  the  schools  have  exactly  the  same  relationship  to 
the  governing  body  in  the  two  places  P — ^Yes.  The  general  part  of  the 
scheme  applies  to  the  headmasters  in  both  schools. 

6028.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  general  committee  of  the  two  schools  P— - 
No,  but  I  am  always  summoned  to  my  own  committee,  that  is,  the 
committee  of  the  modem  school 
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6024.  Do  you  know  whether  Birmingham  does  the  same  ? — ^That  I  do  not 
loxow.  The  headmasters  and  the  headnustresses  of  the  Bedford  Schools 
are  bnmmoned  to  the  oommittoe  meetings. 

6025.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  They  do  not  vote,  I  suppose? — No,  they 
do  not  vote. 

6026.  (Mr.  Fenwick,)  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  the  fnnds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  oonnty  connoil  for  technioal  edncation  are  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
reqniremente  for  snoh  instraotion  P — I  do  not  know  ;  but  personally  I  should 
think  they  are  not  in  excess. 

6027.  Then  would  not  a  division  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  oonsider- 
sbly  interfere  with  their  work? — ^It  depends,  in  my  own  mind,  upon  the 
ffuzness  of  the  thing ;  whether  they  are  both  equally  wanted.  Of  course 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  present  way  in  which  the  moneV  is  being 
spent  is  the  more  important,  it  would  be  wrong  to  take  anytbing  away 
jbom  it ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  thinks  that  Secondary  Fjduoa- 
tion  is  more  important,  it  would  be  another  matter.  (Mr,  Easterhrook,) 
Our  position  is  this :  we  consider  that  in  Ihe  widest  sense  of  the  term 
''iechnieal  education,"  a  large  part,  and  the  most  important  part,  of  it 
is  done  in  secondary  schools.  When  Dr.  Poole  talked  about  technical 
education  not  being  taught  iu  secondary  schools,  he  meant  it  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  trade  education. 

6028.  (Dr.  Fairhaim,)  Manual  education  ?— Manual  or  handicraft. 

6029.  (Mr.  YoxalL)  You  refer  to  that  portion  of  teciinical  education 
which  may  be  regarded  as  beuig  the  teaching  of  the  scientific  bases  of  trade 
work  ? — Yes. 

6030.  You  are  aware  that  the  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
oonnty  councils  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts  and  the  other  under  the  Excise  Act  ? — ^Yes. 

6031.  Would  your  proposal  be  to  divert  any  portion  of  the  money  raised 
by  rate  to  Secondary  Education? — I  do  not  think  the  word  "divert" 
applies  to  it  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  the  excise  money  was  not  earmarked 
for  any  particular  class  of  school ;  and  then,  under  the  Technical  Education 
Act,  if  the  secondary  school  carries  out  the  terms  of  the  Act  it  has  as  much 
olaim  on  a  part  o.'.it  as  any  other  school. 

6032.  I  think  there  is  some  difference  between  your  meaning  and  that 
which  I  gather  from  Dr.  Poole.  I  understand  that  you  refer  to  the  use  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  lo<»l  taxation  money  for  technical  education,  in 
the  broad  sense  you  mean,  in  the  secondary  schools  ? — Yes. 

6033.  But  I  understand  Dr.  Poole  to  mean  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
money  should  be  taken  entirely  away  from  technical  education  and 
adapted  to  general  Secondary  Education  of  the  literary  and  classical 
, order  ? — ^We  ihuik  the  present  grant  should  not  only  be  used  for  technical 

education  pure  and  simple,  but  a  great  part  of  it  should  be  open  to 
secondary  schools. 

6034.  Literary  and  classical  education  in  secondary  schools  ? — Yes. 

6035.  Would  your  own  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  money  disposable 
of  in  London  lead  you  to  think  that  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
money  now  at  the  disposal  of  county  councils  from  the  Excise  Act  is  too 
much  for  technological  instruction  ? — ^Are  you  speakiog  of  London  now  ? 

6036.  What  does  your  experience  in  London  lead  you  to  judge  of  the 
whole? — ^My  experience  is  tiiat  the  London  Technical  Board  has  been 
able  more  clearly  to  see  the  use  of  their  money  when  they  have  expended 
it  in  secondary  schools  than  in  many  other  directions.  They  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent  disappointed  in  the  scope  for  spending  money  in  some 
directions,  especiiilly  in  that  of  evening  classes  for  technical  education. 

6037.  I  am  afraid  the  matter  is  not  quite  clear  yet.  The  proposal  by 
Dr.  Poole,  I  understand,  was  to  use  a  considerable  portion  of  this  money 
for  literary  and  classical  education,  which  is  not  within  the  meaning  of 

E     87780.  B 
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the  Tecbzdcal  Instruction  Acts  at  all,  and  which  is  ruled  outside  of  it  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  P — We  think  it  should  be  thrown  open, 
because  it  would  bring  technical  education  in  ii»  full  sense  in  with  it.  It 
is  used  in  those  schools  now,  but  with  certain  restrictions.  We  simply 
think  that  those  restrictions  should  be  taken  away. 

6038.  What  you  really  refer  to  now  is  the  disability  which  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  London  experience  in  the  restriction  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  with  regard  to  literature  and 
classical  languages  P — The  excise  money  should  not  be  unusable  for  schools 
in  which  general  Secondary  Education  is  carried  on.  The  idea  is  that  it 
should  be  thrown  open  for  reorganising  Secondary  Education. 

6089.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  that  is  done  in  very  many  cases  now 
by  county  councils  P — Yes. 

6040.  And  you  merely  want  that  to  be  a  general  rule  P — We  want  that 
to  be  a  general  rule. 

6041.  {To  Di\  Poole.)  Kef  erring  to  the  plans  you  put  forward  with  regard 
to  the  central  educational  board  and  the  provincial  council,  do  you  not 
think  those  plans  are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  imply  further 
separation  rather  than  combination  between  secondary  and  primary 
education,  as  far  as  central  and  local  authorities,  the  governing  bodies, 
and  the  teachers,  for  each  are  concerned  P— I  do  not;  myself  think  that  it 
is  too  much  so,  with  one  exception,  that  is  that  the  provincial  council 
might,  as  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  suggested  just  now,  very  possibly  consist  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  councils,  with  some  experts  added, 
tiiereby  utilising  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  whereby  they  may 
add  certain  members  to  the  county  councils. 

6042.  Take  the  case  of  the  Central  Education  Board.  Instead  of  pro- 
posing, as  has  been  suggested  to  un,  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  should 
mclude  and  combine  the  existing  central  authorities  for  different  forms  of 
education,  plus  a  new  branch  for  Secondary  Education,  I  understand  yon 
propose  to  set  up  an  entirely  separate  central  bodv  for  Secondly  Educa- 
tion P — I  did  not  say  that  I  thought  there  would  oe  any  objection  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  being  merged  in  this  body. 

6048.  How  would  you  regard  the  proposal  of  a  Ministry  of  Education  or 
a  Department  of  Education,  as  distinct  from  the  present  Education  Depart- 
ment, which  should  be  under  a  Minister  of  Education,  which  would  branch 
off  into  the  existing  branches  plus  a  branch  for  Secondary  Education  ?.^ 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that. 

6044.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  I  think  you  have  not  enumerated  the  educational 
bodies  which  the  Headmasters'  Association  would  like  to  have  representation 
on  the  central  board  P — I  think  I  did  mention  some  of  them  :  The  Head- 
masters' Conference,  the  Headmasters'  Association,  the  Teachers'  Guild, 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  possibly  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 
Those  aie  the  names  that  we  have  down,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
that  list  is  exhaustive. 

6045.  And  on  the  provincial  boards  the  Association  proposes  that  the 
local  university  colleges  should  have  representation  ?--Yes. 

6046.  Some  of  those  local  university  colleges  are  constituent  ni«.  inbers  of 
federal  universities,  for  instance,  Owens  College,  Mancliestor,  and  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  ? — Yes. 

6047.  Would  you  confine  representation  on  the  provincial  board  to  those 
university  colleges  which  are  not  members  of  a  univerftity? — I  do  not 
think  we  had  any  intention  of  confining  them.  Our  idea  was  that  the 
local  university  colleges  would  represent  the  intellectual  movement  of 
the  place  for  the  time  being,  and  they  would  be  the  people  who  had  the 
best  right  to  select  representatives. 

6048.  Would  you  give  any  representation  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  the  University  of  London  on  the  board  ?— Yes,  but  I 
should  think  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ought  io  have  the  strongest 
representation  on  the  central  board. 
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6049.  And  not  on  the  provincial  boards  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  there 
ould  be  any  objection  ;  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  and  I  think  the 

Headmasters*  Association  would  be  glad  to  see  them.  In  fact,  I  am  sure 
of  that. 

6050.  Has  the  Headmasters'  Association  seen  its  wav  to  suggesting  any 
•criterion  by  which  we  might  distinguish  between  those  seconc^r^^  schools 

which  woiud  come  under  ^e  provincial  board  and  those  which,  as  I 
understood  you  to  say  before,  would  be  excluded  from  it  P — I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  formally  resolved,  but  I  am  sure  the  feeling  of  the 
Headmasters'  Association  is  that  the  great  public  schools  included  in  the 
Beport  of  the  First  Commission  would  be  excepted ;  I  mean  those  schools 
that  are,  as  described  by  our  secretary,  non-local. 

6051.  Those  that  are  national  P — Yes. 

6052.  Those  are  nxunerous  in  England,  are  they  not  P— Tes,  I  suppose 
"the^  are,  but  when  they  become  national  it  makes  it  vei-y  much  more 
desirable  that  they  should  not  be  under  any  local  control. 

6053:  You  would  wish  to  bring  them  into  the  general  system  of 
Seoondaiy  Education  P — ^Yes,  by  means  of  scholarships,  I  should  think, 
from  second-grade  schools  to  them. 

.  6054.  Have  the  Headmasters'  Association  contemplated  the  form  of  the 
connexion  between  those  national  schools  and  the  system  of  Secondary 
EdncationP— No,  not  at  present.  It  has  not  come  under  our  considera- 
tion, but  we  are  likely  to  be  discussing  it  presently.  We  have  had  a 
<K>nference  with  the  Headmasters'  Conference  on  the  subject  of  what  we 
call  major  scholarships,  that  is  to  say,  scholarships  which  are  to  be  taken 
from  our  schools  to  higher  grade  schools  or  to  other  important  centres  of 
learning,  and  we  have  agreed  upon  a  joint  committee  to  see  whether  that 
matter  can  be  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  suit  the  joint  needs  of  both. 

6055.  Your  joint  views  are  all  in  the  direction  of  all  the  schools  being 
worked  into  one  great  whole  P — Yes,  one  systematic  whole. 

6056.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  the  Headmasters'  Association  believe 
that  a  complete  system  of  efficient  Secondary  Education  cannot  be 
maintained  m  Eng^d  by  private  enteEprise  alone  P— Certainly. 

6057.  (Ifr.  Cochbum.)  Referring  to  the  question  of  Provincial  Councils, 
we  have  had  a  good  many  uses  of  the  term  **  county  councils."  You  are 
aware  that  there  are  county  councils  besides  those  in  geographical  counties. 
All  our  large  towns  have  county  councils  ? — Yes. 

6058.  When  you  use  the  term  *'  county  council,"  are  you  only  applying 
it  to  the  geographical  county  councils  ? — Yes,  we  are  applying  it  to  the 
geographical  counties  at  present. 

6069.  So  that  I  am  correct  in  the  inference  that  all  the  large  towns 
would  have  to  become  absorbed  in  the  geographical  county  councils  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  our  idea  was  that  the  geographical  arrangement  should  take 
in  any  lai^e  towns  which  exist  within  the  area. 

6060.  You  know  that  the  borough  county  councils  have  the  power  to 
rate  for  technieal  instruction  as  well  as  the  geographical  county  councilB  P 
—Yes. 

6061 .  And  I  understand  that  you  would  take  away  from  them  the  power 
to  levy  a  rate  which  they  now  possess  ? — You  mean  to  rate  for  educational 
puiposesP 

6062.  Yes  P — I  should  certainly  not  give  the  right  to  rate  for  educational 
ptirpoees'to  two  bodies  in  the  same  area, 

,  6063.  Then    you  would  take  away  from  all  the  bodies,   except  the 
geographical  cofunty  councils,  that  winch  they  now  have  r— Yes. 

6064.  And  how  would  you  deal  with  the  excise  money  which  they  now 
have,  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  scattered  all  through  the  country  ? 
Would  you  tti^e  that  away  P— That  is  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  county 
-councils^  is  it  not,  not  the  borough  county  councils  P 
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6066.  Yes,  it  is  in  the  handB  oi  the  borough  county  councils  propor- 
tionately, they  get  their  share  according  to  the  rateable  value  F — Well 
that  is  a  question  which  I  really  have  not  thought  about,  and  lam  afraid  I 
cannot  very  well  offhand  give  an  answer  to  it. 

6066.  I  suppose  you  are  prepared  offhand  at  all  events  to  see  the 
dificulty  which  the  Legislature  would  have  in  taking  away  powers  from  a 
large  and  infiuential  local  authority  which  have  been  conferred  upon  it  ? — 
Yes,  I  understand  the  difficulties  are  very  great. 

6067.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  give  to  the  new  provincial 
council  the  power  to  rate  for  the  purpose  of  education  all  over  its  area  P — 
Yes. 

6068.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  council  of,  let  us  say,  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  could  come  into  Sheffield  and  Leeds,  which  are  city 
oounoils,  having  all  the  same  powers  that  are  vested  in  geographical  county 
councils,  and  that  those  cities  would  submit  to  a  rate  being  imposed  upon 
their  area  by  an  alien  authority  P  That  is  your  proposal,  I  understand  p — ^My 
proposal  was  that  a  rate  should  be  levied  in  the  county  council  area,  and  I 
can  see  that  th^re  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way,  but  I  should  think  it  is  not  one 
that  is  insurmountable.  A  precept  might  be  made,  or  something  of  that 
Mud,  and  a  certain  amount  of  money  might  be  raised  in  the  towns.  A  rate 
might  be  levied  by  their  own  authority  on  a  precept  from  the  central 
board. 

6069.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  present  a  great  difficulty  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  begin  with.  We  should  have  the  whole  of  the  borough  councils 
up  in  arms  against  us  p — I  am  afraid  there  is  a  difficulty  in  that  way. 

6070.  Now  coming  down  to  these  governing  bodies  of  schools.  You 
have  spoken  about  authority  being  given  to  them  to  provide  for  any 
deficiency  that  mi^ht  be  clearly  demonstrated  to  exist.  Do  you  mean  to 
follow  something  like  the  same  lines  that  are  followed  by  the  Education 
Department  with  regard  to  elementary  education,  that  is,  simply  the 
permission  to  provide  such  further  accommodation  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  existing  accommodation  P— Yes. 

6071.  And  no  more  P — ^No  more. 

6072.  Then  suppose  the  public  schools  founded  by  these  authorities  to 
be  come  extremely  popular,  as  they  probably  would,  and  to  have  larger 
demands  upon  their  space  than  you  are  able  to  supply,  would  you  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  supply  the  further  deficiency  P — If  the  supply  is 
sufficient  for  the  whole  district,  I  think  it  would  have  to  remain  at  that. 

6078.  Might  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  bolster  up  somewhat  unsatis« 
factory  existing  schools  p — The  idea  is  that  the  oxiflting  schools  are  all  to 
be  registered,  and  that  inspection  is  a  necessity  for  registration. 

6074.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  would  have  no  limit  imposed 
with  regard  to  their  right  to  charge  fees  P — That  would  settle  fees,  I  think, 

6075.  Do  you  not  think  you  might  possibly  be  protecting  some  schools 
which  were  going  to  charge  fees  which  were  unreasonable  P — I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  very  much  chance  of  it,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
class  of  people  who  would  go  to  these  schools  would  pay  a  high  fee. 

6076.  But  you  are  ^oing  to  protect  them  to  this  extent :  they  are  to  be 
raotected  by  the  provision,  and  no  other  provision  is  made  by  your  scheme. 
Therefore,  supposing  one  master  charges  five  g^uineas  more  than  anybody 
else,  he  is  protected  in  doing  that  P — We  do  not  compel  the  boys  to  go  to 
that  school. 

6077.  But  what  if  there  is  no  other  school  to  go  to,  I  suppose  you  want 
them  to  go  to  some  school  P — ^Yes,  we  want  them  to  go.  It  is  an  attompt  to 
grapple  with  a  difficulty,  and  one  is  not  sure  that  it  will  be  absolutely 
successful.  One  can  only  approximate  to  it  and  let  the  supply  be  gradually 
improved  upon. 

6078.  Then  the  only  idea,  according  to  your  theory,  would  be  that  the  boytf 
would  simply  stay  away  from  that  school  until  the  school  is  starved  out  P — 
They  would  be  no  worse  off  than  they  are  now  pliJi^  the  additional  school. 
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6079.  Yon  wotild  not  give  the  BchooLs  any  oompenBation  for  goodwill  P — 
No. 

6080.  And  yonr  AssooUtLon  ^would  be  quite  prepared  to  aooept  that  P«— 
Yes. 

6081.  They  must  go  to  the  wall  if  they  oannot  exist  ?<«-I  think  that  must 
be  the  case. 

6082.  (Dr.  Favrhairn.)  t>id  I  hoar  aright  in  yonr  opening  statement,  that 
j^on  said  that  the  masters  belonging  to  the  Association  had  no  peonniary 
interest  in  the  school,  and  were  thus  distinguished  from  the  masters  of  the 
private  schools  ? — ^Yee,  that  is  the  role  of  the  Association. 

6083.  Is  that  qoite  an  accnrate  distinction  ? — I  belieye  it  to  be  so. 

6084.  Are  there  such  things  as  capitation  grants  ? — Yes,  there  are  in 
every  schooL 

6085.  Do  not  they  give  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  school  to  the 
master  ? — ^Yes,  I  suppose  they  do  in  one  sense.  I  suppose  that  is  the  form 
of  payment  to  headmasters  all  over  England. 

G066.  But  it  still  gives  them  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  school  ? — It  says  that  the  headmasters  of  proprietary  schools  are  eligible. 
That  does  not  exactly  affect  the  question  :->''  If  and  only  if  they  possess  no 
**  pecuniary  interest  in  the  company  which  manages  the  school  finances." 
Those  are  the  words  of  the  rule. 

6087.  Now  as  to  the  central  educational  board,  may  I  ask  you  to  describe 
in  what  relation  it  would  stand  to  the  CK)vernment  f  Would  it  be  a  depart- 
ment P — The  central  educational  board  would  not  be,  I  suppose,  precisely 
a  department  in  itself ;  but  I  suppose  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
MiniiBter  of  Education  plus  the  central  education  board,  and,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  work  of  the  Oharity  Commissioners  at  the  present  time, 
would  form  a  (Government  Department  altogether. 

6088.  Gould  you  give  any  analogy  as  regards  the  working  of  any  of  the 
Home  Departments,  as  to  what  you  propose  p — I  do  not  know  of  one  at  the 
moment  which  in  all  respects  would  be  exactly  of  the  same  nature. 
It  is  not  vezy  far  removed  from  the  Charity  Commission,  I  suppose,  if  you 
ean  call  that  a  department. 

6089.  Would  you  propose  that  the  members  of  this  board  be  salaried 
members  P— I  should  think  so.  They  wnuld  probably  have  to  give  a 
considerable  amount  of  time,  if  not  all  their  time,  to  the  work. 

6090.  Then  to  whom  would  they  be  responsible  P— They  would  be 
responsible  to  Parliament,  I  presume,  through  the  Minister  of  EiJucotion. 

6091.  Have  you  instances  in  connexion  with  our  Gbvemment  of  nominees 
of  such  bodies  as  the  universities,  incorporated  educational  bodies,  and 
registered  secondary  teachers  being  salaried  P—I  am  not  aware  that  I 
have  of  those  who  are  appointed  in  tiiat  x>ftrticular  way ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  objection  to  it. 

6092.  It  is  a  question,  of  course,  of  responsibility,  which  must  go  along 
with  function  and  salary.  If  they  are  appointed  by  these  authorities 
would  they  be  responsible  to  them,  or  to  the  Gk)vemmeut  P — I  should 
presume  they  would  be  elected  for  a  period  and  not  permanently,  and 
that  if  they  did  not  give  satisfaction  they  would  not  be  elected  again. 

6093.  But  then  you  have  the  Government  paying  and  another,  an 
entirely  distinct  body,  appointing  ? — Yes. 

6094.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  practicable  P— I  do  not  see  that  it  is  im- 
practicable. I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  reason  when  a  man  is  once 
appointed  and  chosen  because  he  is  competent,  he  should  not  be  paid 
because  he  is  appointed  by  a  body  of  men,  whereas  in  another  case,  he  is 
appointed  by  Government.  When  he  is  appointed  by  the  election  of  other 
people  he  is  more  likely  to  be  well  (lualitied  than  if  appointed  by  the 
Government. 

6095.  Now  to  pass  on  to  the  constitution  of  the  provincial  council.  It 
consists  of  nominees  of  the  central  educational  board,  and  also,  you  say. 
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a  pioymoial  inspector  ex  officio.    The  prowicial  inspeotor,  howeyer,  i&' 
appointed  by  the  central  board,  is  he  not  P — ^Tes. 

6096.  Then  that  is  a  doable  representation  of  the  central  board  on  the 
proTincial  board  P — He  is,  as  it  were,  the  official  of  the  central  board 
according  to  onr  plan — ^the  official  ex  officio  on  the  provincial  council. 

6097.  That  would  give  to  the  central  board  very  great  power  over  the 
provincial  council,  would  it  not  P — Certainly. 

6098.  With  regard  to  the  functions  of  this  provincial  board,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  thev  seem  to  be  three :  the  institution  of  schools  or  the  issue  of 
schemes  ;  the  power  to  levy  and  administer  rates ;  and  local  inspection — 
are  those  the  three  P — Yes. 

6099.  Is  there  anything  in  these  functions  that  need  exclude  from  the 
concern  of  the  provincial  boards  the  great  public  schools  P — There  is  not  a 
further  supply  required  of  great  national  public  schools,  I  suppose. 

6100.  You  spare  the  governing  bodies  of  aU  schools  :  they  still  survive  P 
— Yes. 

6101.  Is  there  anything  to  necessitate  the  keeping  outside  the  provincial' 
council  the  great  public  schools  ? — We  do  not  wish  to  include  them  in  the 
proposed  arrangements  with  regard  to  this  question  of  supply,  because 
we  consider  that  they  are  nation^  in  their  character,  and  they  come  outside, 
the  category  of  schools  which  it  is  necessary  to  establish ;  and,  therefore^ 
they  woidd  not  come  under  the  provincial  council  to  the  same  extent 
necessarily,  although  they  might  come  under  it  with  the  view  ^to  such, 
things  as  inspection  of  sanitary  arrangements,  buildings,  and  so  on. 

6102.  The  three  functions  that  you  seem  to  assign  to  the  provincial 
councils  are  not  such  as  necessarily  to  exclude  public  schools  P— One  of 
them  is  necessarily  to  exclude  public  schools,  because  one,  I  think,  had' 
regard  to  the  supply,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  the  supply  of  schools  of  that 
character  to  be  increased. 

6103.  Then  you  also  propose  to  exclude  technical  education  ? — ^We  have- 
not,  as  I  understand  it,  now  to  deal  with  technical  education  in  this 
matter. 

6104.  What  you  term  "technical  education,"  you  propose  to  exclude 
from  the  supervision  of  this  provincial  council,  and  to  leave  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  council? — Of  course  it  depends  upon  the  meaning  you 
attach  to  the  expression  "  technical  education."  If  you  mean  the  handi- 
craft work  and  so  forth,  we  do  not  propose  to  ask  the  provincial  council 
to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  that ;  but  if  you  allude  to  those  subjects 
which  are  taaght  according  to  the  rules  of  the  South  Kensington  Science- 
and  Art  Department,  and  what  are  considered  to  be  technical  subjects  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  would  come  under  the  purview  of  the- 
provincial  council. 

6105.  I  was  soing  to  ask  then  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  precise- 
scope,  as  regards  education,  of  the  work  that  would  fall  to  the  provincial 
councils  with  technical  education  and  the  ^reat  schools  excluded  P — The 
provincial  council  would  have  the  supervision  of  those  schools  which 
prepare,  not  boys  for  trade   schools,  but  those  who  are  preparing  for- 
business  in  the  sense  that  they  require  to  have  a  knowledge  of  technical 
work  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  them  to  be  masters  and  not  men. 
I  mean  that  the  idea  that  is  at  present  in  our  minds  is  that  boys  of 
secondary  schools  do  not  go  into  the  workman's  rank,  and  do  not  go  into 
the  trade  schools,  but  that  they  are  being  prepared  for  being  master  men, . 
and  therefore  they  learn  the  principles  and  not  the  actual  manual  labour. 
In  that  way  one   would   separate  the  idea,  and    divide  the  technical 
work  into  two  parts,  which  I  suppose  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
does,  namely,  manual  work,  and  that  part  consisting  of  mathematics  and 
BO  on.     The  latter  part  would  belong  to  our  secondary  schools,  and  would 
be  under  the  care  of  our  provincial  council,  and  the  former  would  be 
under  the  county  council,  as  at  present. 
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6106.  Now  an  regards  the  other  part ;  what  as  regards  liberal  education  P 
— That  would  be  under  the  provincial  council ;  but  that  really  is  Tery 
much  the  same  as  the  higher  technical,  I  take  it. 

6107.  Then  practically  it  comes  to  this,  that  what  you  would  propose  as 
a  scheme  of  national  Secondary  Education  is  simply  a  scheme  of  modem 
education,  or  a  modem  education  department  P — It  is  a  modem  education 
department,  but  arranged  in  a  very  much  more  orderly  and  luurmonious 
manner  than  at  present,  and  with  due  provision  to  be  found  for  those  boys 
who  wish  to  leave  the  elementary  schools  and  go  to  manual  labour  and  to 
give  them  a  better  chance,  and  to  give  those  wno  are  going  to  be  masters 
rather  than  men  a  good  education  in  their  own  lines,  but  still  very  much 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  ordinary  education  of  a  middle-class  Englishman. 

6108.  And  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  adequate  scope  or  scheme  for 
national  Secondary  Education  P — ^Taking  it  for  granted  that  we  reserve 
what  had  been  spoken  of  as  the  national  schools  ;  I  mean  the  great  public 
schools,  and  with  those  left  for  those  who  wish  to  go  to  them,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  fair  system,  if  it  were  properly  carried  out. 

6109.  {Mr.  Sadler,)  What  do  you  mean  by  the  great  public  schools  p — 
I  put  them  down  as  those  in  the  first  Commission — the  nine. 

6110.  You  would  not  treat  Marlborough  and  Olifton,  for  instance,  tmder 
that  head  P — Yes,  we  ought  to  treat  them  in  the  same  category.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  line.  (Mr,Easterhrooh.)  It  would  be 
something  under  20  probably. 

6111.  {Dr,  Favrhaim.)  Your  scheme  is  actually  a  scheme  for  modem  and 
not  for  liberal  education  P — {Dr.  Poole.)  I  do  not  think  so.  {Mr.  Easter- 
hrooh.)  We  think  the  scheme  for  Secondary  Education  includes  all  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  university,  but  with  those  non-looal  schools 
left  outside  the  usual  control  of  the  provincial  boards,  because  they  are 
non-local. 

6112.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Will  you  finish  the  story  which  you 
began  with  regard  to  the  South  Shields  school  P — There  was  a  school 
established  at  South  Shields  by  the  Boys'  Public  Day  Schools  Company. 
We  were  told  before  it  was  established  that  one  was  needed  there  very 
much  indeed.  The  consequence  was  that  we  spent  about  4,000Z.  in  building 
a  school  When  it  was  built  the  boys  did  not  come.  We  found  there 
was  a  very  large  number  of  small  cheap  schools  in  the  neighbourhood, 
some  charging  only  SO^.  a  term,  to  which  the  boys,  who  it  was  always 
supposed  would  come  to  our  school,  went  instead.  Our  fees  were  61. ,  and 
at  the  other  schools  managed  to  get  taught  for  dOs.  a  term. 

6113.  Had  you  to  close  it?— No,  it  is  still  going  on ;  but  we  had  to  part 
with  it  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  and  it  was  started  by  a  fresh  company 
belonging  to  South  Shields.  It  is  keeping  its  head  above  water,  but  not 
more. 

6114.  {Chairman  to  Br.  Poole.)  What  is  the  view  of  your  Association  rji^tioit  of 
regarding  the  position  that  a  headmaster  ought  to  hold  upon  the  governing  Hbadmasteb 
body  of  his  own  school  P — Our  idea  is  that  he  ought  to  have  a  consultative  ^^  ®boSS"^^ 
seat  on  his  governing  body,  of  course  without  a  vote. 

6115.  Do  you  mean  that  he  ought  to  be  present  at  every  meeting  of  the 
governing  body  P — ^Yes,  with  the  exception  of  meetings  where  subjects  are 
being  discusseld  with  which  he  is  personaUy  concerned. 

6116.  Then  he  might  be  asked  to  retire  P— Yes,  he  might  be  asked  to 
retire  at  any  time. 

6117.  Would  you  give  him  the  actual  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
assistant  masters,  or  would  you  allow  an  appeal  to  the  governing  body  P — 
We  should  allow  an  appeal  to  the  governing  body.  We  think  it  is  only 
right  that  there  should  oe  an  appeal  to  the  governing  body,  and  we  should 
also  like  to  include  in  that  same  regulation  persons  who  are  regularly 
employed  by  the  schools.  Tt  is  a  detcol,  but  sometimes  there  are  porters 
and  people  of  that  kind  of  whom  it  is  desirable  that  the  headmaster  should 
have  the  oontrol. 
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6118.  Although  yonr  AsBociation  ooDBistB  exclusively  of  headmasten,  it 
is  your  opinion  it  would  be  better  that  an  assistant  master  should  have  an 
appeal  from  the  headmaster's  dedsion  P — Yes. 

6119.  And  you  would  feel  that  in  some  oases  it  WQUld  be  eaaer  for  the 
headmaster  to  dismiBs  an  assistant,  if  he  knew  that  the  assistant  master 
had  an  appeal  .^— Yes. 

6120.  He  would  feel  his  own  hand  strengthened  in  fact  P — ^Yes,  and  it 
seemf!  to  us  that  it  is  only  fair  that  it  should  be  so.  Of  oourse,  a  head- 
master, like  evexybody  else,  is  liable  to  error. 

6121.  Still  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion  upon  that  point  P — Yes. 

6122.  There  have  been  people  who  have  thought  that  headmasters  ought 
to  be  sovereign  and  final  upon  those  matters  P — Yes. 

6123.  I  understand  that  you  would  desire  to  have  some  provision  for  the 
superannuation  of  a  headmaster  P — ^Yes.  The  reason  for  the  insertion  of 
that  is  that  in  some  schemes  there  has  been  a  provision  for  the  headmaster 
to  lay  by  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  governors  paying  a  similar  sum. 

6124.  That  is  with  regard  to  a  retiring  allowance ;  but  what  I  want  to 
know  is  this  :  do  you  thmk  a  headmaster  on^ht  to  be  required  to  retire  at 
a  certain  age,  as  people  are  required  to  retire  in  the  civil  service  ?—  The 
word  "superannuation,"  I  think,  is ;hardly  the  correct  word.  I  think  it 
refers  prinoipaUy,  if  not  entirely,  to  this  provision  for  a  retiring  allowance. 
We  thmk  that  if  possible  it  ought  to  be  made  not  permissive,  but  it  ought 
to  be  regulated. 

6125.  By  scheme  ?— Yes. 

6126.  Oenerally  ?— Yes,  because  it  is  a  little  invidious  for  the  headmaster. 
AVhen  he  proposes  to  take  advantage  of  this  clause  in  the  scheme,  people 
say  that  he  is  taking  a  great  deal  more  of  the  public  money  than  he  ought 
to,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

6127.  And  there  are  often,  I  suppose,  found  to  be  objections  to  making  it 
a  charge  upon  the  salary  of  his  successor  P — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a  charge  upon  the  salary  of  his  successor.  This  is  put  by  by  the 
headmaster. 

6128.  But  there  are  objections  to  the  practice  which  has  been  frequently 
resorted  to  of  making  it  a  charge  upon  the  salary  of  his  successor  P — Yea. 

6129.  You  would  consider  that  not  a  good  planP — 1  should  consider 
that  not  a  good  plan. 

'S1.1A1UI8  OF  6130.  Are  the  salaries  of  assistant  masters  as  a  rule  adequate  P — They  are 
AsBi^^^^J  by  no  means  adequate,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  in  our  profession 
certainly  requires  alteration  more  than  anything  there  is  at  the  present 
time  affecting  individuals.  The  salaries  are  very  inadequate,  and  then 
assistant  masters  are  often  obliged  to  eke  out  their  salaries  by  night  work, 
that  is  to  say,  by  taking  pupils  out  of  school  hours,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
thereby  overdoing  themselves.  Besides,  they  have  small  hopes  of  promo- 
tion. There  are  hundreds  of  men  who  have  no  chance  of  getting  on  better 
than  they  do  at  present. 

6131.  There  are  only  three  ways  of  increasing  salaries  of  assistant 
masters :  one,  is  to  take  it  out  of  the  headmaster's  salaiy,  another  is  to 
raise  the  fees,  and  the  third  to  get  an  additional  sum  from  endowments  or 
rates  P— Yes,  quite  so.  I  think  the  principal  reoson  why  we  have  made 
mention  of  this  point  in  our  evidence  is  that  we  hope  in  future  when 
schools  are  estabhshed  there  will  be  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  assistant 
masters  properly,  and  then  they  would  not  be  st-arted  at  a  starvation  income. 

6132.  You  think  that  the  schemes  ought  to  make  more  ample  provision 
for  the  due  salaries  of  assistant  masters  than  has  generally  been  made  P — 


Mastsb?. 


6183.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  besides  that  of   making  better 
provision   in   the  schemes  as  to  tlie  source  whence  better  salaries  for 
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aflfliBtant  masiers  may  be  drawn  P — I  do  not  see  exactly  where  it  ia  to  oome 
fiom,  anieaa  it  ahoidd  be  either  by  the  old  means  of  the  rates  or  else  by 
charging  a  higher  fee.  I  think  if  the  headmascer's  salary  were  divided 
amongst  the  oUiers  it  wonld  be  very  little  amongst  so  many. 

^34.  (lfr«.  Bidgtoich.)  Oan  yon  give  ns  any  information  with  regard  to 
what  the  salaries  are  P — In  a  great  many  schools  there  are  masters  who  are 
not  receiving  more  than  lOOZ.  or  1201.  a  year,  and  there  are  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  yonnger  people  who  are  receiving  still  less.  I  know  several 
cases  in  which  they  are  receiving  60L  and  70Z.  a  year. 

6135.  (Mr,  Fenwich.)  In  those  oases  is  board  and  lodging  included  ? — 
No. 

6136.  [Mn.  Sid^wicJc.)  Are  those  oases  of  men  with  degrees  P—  Some- 
times. Of  conrse  m  the  case  of  vonnger  people  it  does  not  matter  so  muchf 
beoanse  one  hopes  that  they  will  get  on ;  but  one  does  not  like  to  see  it  in 
the  case  of  the  older  men. 

6137.  Who  never  rise  above  1002.  or  120Z.  P— That  is  so. 

6138.  (Jfr.  Oockbtim.)  Is  there  any  proportion  of  those  men  in  orders  P— 
Some  few. 

6139.  (Chairman.)  If  in  orders  they  would  very  likely  be  able  to  add  a 
little  to  their  s^ary  by  taking  occasional  duty  P — They  do  bo,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  way,  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  the 
school. 

6140.  And  they  would  probably  look  forward  to  getting  a  living? — Yes, 
but  that  would  not  be  very  much  more  than  their  salary  in  many  oases. 

6141.  At  any  rate  it  would  give  them  a  house  P — ^Yes,  that  would  be  so. 
TiJdng  occasional  duty  is  not  desirable  from  a  school  point  of  view.  It 
tires  men  and  idkea  the  freshness  out  of  them. 

6142.  Do  you  find  that  they  remain  in  the  profession  with  such  very 
small  salaries  as  you  have  mentioned  after  the  age  of  35  P — ^I  have  in  my 
own  school  many  who  are  getting  salaries  lower  than  their  deserts,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  in  the  school  20  years. 

6143.  (Mm,  Sidgvjich,)  Married  men  f — ^Yes. 

6144.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  And  good  teachers  P —Yes.  Well,  they  are  all  at 
least  efficient,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  at  it. 

6145.  (Mr.  Cockhum,)  And  these  facts  that  you  have  been  giving  us 
exist,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  your  school  is  one  of  the  most  richly 
endowed  in  the  country  P-- Yes,  it  is  nchly  endowed,  but  our  fees  are  very 
low. 

6146.  If  that  is  the  state  of  things  in  your  school  it  is  no  doubt  worse 
in  many  others  P — Yes,  it  is  worse  in  many  others. 

6147.  (Dr.  Fixirhaim.)  Ai%  these  men  university  menP — Bather  more 
than  half  of  my  staff  are  university  men,  and  some  of  the  others  are  on 
their  way  to  bemg  graduates. 

6148.  However,  as  regards  their  clerical  work,  or  academical  work,  you 
do  not  encourage  outside  work  ?— I  do  not  encourage  it ;  but  I  do  not  like 
to  say  that  a  man  whose  income  is  so  small  should  not  undertake  other 
duties,  so  sometimes  ho  does  so. 

6149.  (Chairman.)  You  had  adverted  to  the  very  low  fees  in  Bedford 
School.  That  might  bo  due  to  the  fact  that  the  scnool  at  one  time  was 
altogether  free  P — Yes,  it  was  altogether  free. 

6150.  And  therefore  it  might  be  difficult  to  raise  the  fees  to  a  point 
whi<^  you  might  think  desirable? — ^There  would  be  considerable  difSiOTdty, 
I  know.  Of  course  the  very  fact  of  its  being  what  it  is  is  the  reason  of 
bringing  people  to  Bedford  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  education. 

6151.  (Mr.  Hobhause.)  What  is  your  fee  P — 42.  a  year  up  to  the  age  of  16. 
It  is  92.  after  16,  and  from  17  to  18  it  is  9Z. 
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6152.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  What  does  the  endowment  give  per  head? — 
Speaking  roughly,  the  fees  amount  to  about  2,0007.  a  year  and  the  endow* 
ment  produoee  about  4,600Z. 

6153.  {(Mr.  Coclchwrn.)  For  how  many  boys  is  that?— 620. 

6164.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Tours  is  really  w  hat  would  have  been  called  by 
the  old  Commission  a  second  grade  school  P — ^Yes,  a  higher  second  grade 
school. 

6155.  (Chairman.)  Those  fees  that  you  have  mentioned,  except  as 
regards  the  U.  fee,  are  lower  than  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
contemplated  as  the  fees  for  what  they  called  first  grade  schools? — 
Yes.  The  fees  were  put  as  low  as  possible  in  order  that  the  school  might 
prove  an  attractive  place  for  people  to  come  to  for  educational 
purposes. 

6156.  And  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  recoup  itself  by  having  a  larger 
afl9ux,  and  tibereby  be  stimulated  ? — Yes. 

6157.  (Mr.  Cockhurn.)  We  have  had  it  stated  that  Secondary  Education 
of  a  very  good  quality  can  be  made  self-supporting  apart  from  bnildiogs 
and  the  provision  of  scholarships  at  from  37.  to  4Z.  What  would  you  say 
about  that? — I  should  say  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  done  under  107.,. 
and  about  127.  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

6158.  That  was  said  about  children  under  14  years  of  age  ?— That  makes 
a  difference,  but  just  let  us  calculate.  Supposing  there  were  30  boys  in  a 
form,  a  teacher  could  not  teach  more  than  38  or  35 — 35  would  be  a 
desirable  number;  multiply  that  by  four,  and  you  have  only  1407.,  of 
which  1007.  might  go  to  the  master,  and  there  is  only  about  407.  left  for 
the  share  of  the  extra  masters,  such  as  drawing  master  and  so  on,  cleaning 
the  school,  fire,  gas,  coals,  and  so  on. 

6159.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  is  the  lowest  fee  which  could  be 
regarded  as  enabling  a  school  to  be  self-supporting  P — Yes,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  a  suggestion,  but  of  course  it  varies  a  good  deal  with  the 
size  of  the  school.  I  think  for  an  ordinary  school  of  fair  proportions, 
about  11.  a  head  for  assistant  masters  and  37.  for  other  things  would  about- 
do  it.    About  107.  a  year  would  be  sufficient. 

6160.  That  is  apart  from  the  provision  of  buildings  P— Yes,  that  is  apart 
from  tiie  provision  of  buildings. 

6161.  And  apart  from  all  scholarships  p — ^Yes. 

6162.  (Mr9.  Bryant.)  What  you  tell  us  about  Bedford  comes  to  more  than 
107.  a  year,  does  it  not  P— It  is  107.  IZs. 

6168.  (Chairman.)  Then  would  your  view  be  that  every  scheme  should 
provide  a  certain  sum  to  be  set  apart  out  of  the  capitation  fees  for  the 
salaries  of  assistant  masters,  or  how  would  you  provide  it  P — I  should  pro- 
vide  it  by  one  of  the  two  plans  I  mentioned  before.  I  do  not  see  any 
other  way.    First  a  rate,  and  secondly  by  raising  the  fees. 

6164.  That  is  not  quite  my  question.  How  would  you  allot,  in  the 
scheme,  the  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school  which  woidd  go  to  the 
salaries  of  the  assistant  masters,  so  as  to  provide  that  in  the  varying 
demands  which  are  made  upon  the  school  fund  they  should  not  be 
neglected  p — It  might  be  possible  to  arrange  on  a  plan  of  so  much  per 
head  per  boy. 

6165.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  was  said  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  what  is  said  in  the  memorandum,  with  regard  to  the  regis- 
tration of  teachers  P — I  hope  that  the  paper  is  clear.  If  it  is  understood 
clearly,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  add  to  it. 

6166.  Have  you  anything  to  add  generally,  on  behalf  of  the  Head- 
masters* Association,  to  the  points  upon  which  we  have  examined  you  p — I 
do  not  think  so. 

6167.  (Br.  Wormell.)  Where  do  the  boys  who  attend  the  Bedford  School 
come  from  P    Doe6  not  the  cheapness  of  the  school  lead  to  many  oi  them. 
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coming  from  great  distanoeB  ? — ^Yes.  It  might  be  iBtereeting  for  the  Com- 
mifision  to  know  where  some  of  them  come  from.  In  nine  caees  out  of  ten 
these  are  bojs  whose  father  is  abroad  and  the  mother  has  come  to  live  at 
Bedford.  We  have  boys  from  South  Africa,  Siam,  India,  China,  ibe 
Straits  Settlements,  the  United  States,  Chili,  the  Argentine,  Brazil,  Hon- 
duras, Bussia,  and  France.  Then  we  have  100  boys  who  come  in  from  the 
countey. 

6168.  {Mr  Hdbhouse.)  What  distance  do  they  come  ?— Some  of  them 
come  20  miles.    Some  come  from  Luton  and  Wolverton. 

6169.  Do  you  find  that  that  amount  of  trayelling  detracts  from  their 
mental  faculty  ? — I  am  afraid  it  does  to  some  extent. 

6170.  It  takes  something  out  of  them  P — ^Yes,  it  takes  a  great  deal  out  of 
them. 

6171.  I  see  your  committee  have  passed  a  resolution  with  regard  to 
scholarships.  A  committee  has  been  formed  to  take  action  on  those 
resolutions,  has  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  a  joint  committee  with  the  Headmasters' 
Conference,  and  several  other  educational  bodies.  (Mi-.  Eaaterhrooh.)  We 
have  minor  scholarships  for  boys  from  elementary  schools  to  secondary 
schools,  and  then  we  have  a  scheme  not  yet  quite  completed  for  intermediate 
or  higher  scholarships  for  boys  continuing  their  education  in  secondiury 
schools  or  passing  from  secondary  schools  to  other  places  of  education. 

6172.  But  my  question  is  this :  Have  you  not  appointed  a  committee, 
in  common  with  certain  ether  bodies,  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  scholanhip 
system  ? — (Dr.  Foole,)  Yes,  we  have. 

6173.  On  the  committee  there  are  represented  not  only  certain  bodies 
of  headmasters  and  headmistresses,  but  also  representatives  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Local  Examination  Boards  P — ^Yes. 

6174.  Your  object,  I  take  it,  is  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of  soholarships- 
under  a  joint  body,  first  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools,  and  thea 
from  secondary  schools  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade  P — ^Yes. 

6175.  I  suppose  you  hope  that  the  various  local  bodies  awarding  these 
scholarships,  or  proposing  to  award  them,  will  adopt  your  system  P— Yes, 
we  are  hoping  so,  and  I  think  with  every  chance  of  success.  Perhaps  it 
would  interest  you  to  know  that  at  the  first  examination  that  we  held  under 
that  arrangement  there  were  503  candidates.  In  January  the  number  of 
503  increased  to  1,172,  and  in  May  1894,  which  is  just  over,  we  had  2,161 
candidates  examined, 

6176.  For  what  bodies  did  you  examine  these  candidates  P — The  minor 
scholarships  were  from  elementary  schools  to  higher  schools. 

6177.  My  question  was  for  what  bodies  did  you  conduct  these  examina^ 
tions  P — (Mr.  Easierhrodk,)  For  the  London  Technical  Board — for  schools 
like  my  own,  for  example,  and  for  schools  which  have  entrance  scholar- 
ships to  give,  and  for  several  other  technical  boards.  (Dr.  Poole.)  There- 
were  some  nine  or  ten  County  Council  Technical  Boards  for  whom  we 
examined. 

6178.  No  examinations  have  been  held  under  your  system  for  higher 
scholarships  ?—( Mr.  Easterhrooh.)  Yes,  one  is  going  on  this  week  for  the 
intermediate  scholarships  of  the  London  Technical  Board.  It  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Headmasters'  Association.  It  is  the  first  one  of  the 
series. 

6179.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  the  view  of  your  Association  to  be,  that     or  Schools. 
not  only  ought  teachers  to  be  registered,  but  that  schools  ought  to  be 
registered  P — ^Yes. 

6180.  And  you  think  that,  the  registration  of  a  school  ought  to  have 
regard  not  only  to  its  building,  and  all  the  arrangements  connected  with 

ts  buildings,  but  also  to  the  educational  apparatus  and  staff  P — ^Yes.  We 
think  that  ought  to  come  under  the  purview  of  any  registration  or 
inspection  of  schools. 
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6181.  Yon  would  have,  in  fact,  in  the  legiBter  kept  nnder  the  anthority 
Of  the  provincial  body,  or  the  central  body,  whichever  it  might  be,  these 
portici^ars  set  forth  P — ^Yes. 

6182.  What  do  you  tMnk  the  particulars  ought  to  be  ?— The  particulars 
ought  to  be  the  building,  the  size  and  airiness  of  rooms,  and  a  sufficiently 
large  playground  for  the  boys  to  be  able  to  exercise. 

6183.  And,  if  possible,  a  gymnastic  apparatus  P — ^If  possible,  a  gymnastic 
apparatus  certamly.      Then  that   the   sanitary  arrangements   should   be 
complete  in  every  way,  and  that  the  general  equipment  with  regard  to 
educational  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  blackboards,  and  so  forth,  should  al 
be  sufficiently  good. 

6184.  And  in  the  case  of  some  schools  such  a  thing  as  a  physical  or 
chemical  laboratory  P— Yes,  but  what  we  have  put  down  are  rather  those 
things  we  considered  absolutely  necessary.  Of  course  a  phvsical  or 
chemical  laboratory  would  be  desirable  in  any  well-equipped  school. 
There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  masters,  and  they  ought  to  be 
properly  qualiiied,  and,  when  the  day  comes,  should  be  rf^gistered,  and  the 
proportion  of  boys  for  the  regular  staff  of  masters  ought  not  to  be  too 
large  in  my  opinion.  We  think  that  the  proportion  of  boys  to  the  whole 
staff  ought  not  to  exceed  24 ;  but  as  far  as  form  teaching  goes,  80  or  35 
boys  to  one  master  might  not  be  amiss. 

6185.  That  would  depend  upon  the  class  of  school  P — ^Yes;  that  would 
depend  upon  the  class  of  school.  I  think  you  cannot  do  thorough  justice 
to  boys  if  you  have  more  than  30. 

6186.  (Mk  CocJchum.)  Would  you  have  all  these  conditions  absolutely 
as  binding  upon  private  and  proprietary  schools  as  upon  other  schools 
provided  by  the  provincial  authority  P — ^I  think  those  points  I  have  just 
mentioned  ought  to  be  absolutely  binding  upon  any  school. 

6187.  iChahinin,)  Wlien  you  say  "binding,"  do  you  mean  binding 
upon  every  school  admitted  ^to  registration,  or  do  you  mean  you  would 
compel  every  school  to  be  registered  with  regard  to  those  points  P— I 
shoi^d  like  to  compel  every  school  to  be  registered. 

6188.  What  is  the  vie^  of  your  Association.  Do  they  propose  that  this 
shall  be  enacted  for  every  school,  or  that  it  should  be  open  to  schools  to 
come  in  and  be  registered  P — ^That  it  shall  be  open  to  schools  to  come  in 
and  be  registered. 

6189.  Perhaps  they  think  that  after  a  certain  time  registration  should  be 
compulsory  P — On  behalf  of  the  Association  I  think  I  may  say  that  they 
would  say  so.  Of  course  it  is  no  use  to  say  things  which  one  knows  canDoi 
well  be  done,  so  we  put  down  the  more  moderate  form. 

6190.  {Mr.  Cockbum.)  You  have  said  that  certain  schools  might  be 
regarded  as  supplying  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  district,  and  that 
only  beyond  those  schools  should  it  fall  within  the  province  of  the  autho* 
rity  to  provide  others.  In  the  case  of  those  schools  which  are  to  be 
so  recognised,  and  which  are  to  include  increased  provision,  you  would 
compel  them  to  come  in  P — Yes ;  they  would  not  be  eligible  to  be 
recognised  unless  they  were  registered. 

6191.  (Dr.  WoiineU.)  You  would  have  compulsory  registration  of 
teachers  p — ^Yes. 

6192.  And  voluntary  re^stration  of  schools  P — Yes,  subject  to  making  it, 
if  possible,  some  day  or  other  coDipulsory. 

6198.  If  a  school  does  not  phoose  to  be  registered  you  would  leave  it  out 
erf  account  altogether  P — Yes. 

6194.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  With  regard  to  particulars,  ia  it  your  meaning 
that  on  the  register  there  should  be  stated  the  figures  con*esponding  to 
these  facts  p  Firsfc,  for  instai^ce,  would  you  state  the  number  and  size  of 
the  rooms,  the  size  of  the  playground,  and  so  on,  the  number  of  folly 
qualified  teachers  iu  the  particular  school,  and  the  proportion  of  boys 
to  teachers,  and  so  on  P    Is  it  your  idea  that  the  different  schools  would 
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be  differentiated  fiom  one  another  on  the  register  by  reference  to  theie 
partioalars  P — ^I  shonld  have  thought  it  was  sufficient  if  these  schools  were 
passed  by  the  authority  who  had  the  inspection  of  them.  The  size  of  the 
zooms  would  be  misleading  a  little  sometimed,  because  it  would  depend 
upon  how  many  pupils  you  put  into  them. 

6195.  {Chairman.)  Where  should  the  register  be  keptP  would  at  be  kept 
by  the  provincial  authority  or  the  central  authority  ?~  We  think  it  is  part 
oi  the  provincial  authority's  business  to  look  after  that 

6196.  {Dr,  Fairhaim.)  You  would  have  this  difference  as  to  the  size  of 
rooms,  and  the  projpoition  of  boys  and  teachers  on  the  staff  definitely 
incorporated  in  a  Bill  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  You  mean  in  a  Bill  before 
Parliament  P 

6197.  Yes  P— We  certainly  would  have  it  compulsory  to  be  registered. 
And  I  presume  it  would  be  stated  that  registration  meant  that  these  rules 
were  comi>lied  with.  In  fact  persons  would  not  be  registered  unless  they 
bad  complied  with  these  rules ;  but  I  should  think  the  enforcing  of  matters 
cxf  detail  would  be  left  to  the  provincial  council,  if  there  were  one. 

6198.  {Mr.  Hobhotne.)  You  would  not  contemplate  such  a  rigid  system 
of  sanitary  and  other  requirements  as  is  laid  down  by  the  Education  Code 
in  the  case  of  elementary  schools  P — ^Not  in  the  same  sense,  certainly. 
I  shonld  like  to  see  it  with  regard  to  cubic  air  space,  and  so  on. 

6199.  You  think  that  general  rules  might  be  laid  down  about  air  space  P 


6200.  And  with  regard  to  approval  generally  of  individual  schools  it  had 
better  be  left  to  the  local  authority  p — Fes. 

.  6201.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  on  behalf  of  the  Bmeious  ^ 
Headmasters'  Association,  or  in  respect  of  your  own  individual  experience,  Imvavonoi. 
witid  regfiG^d  to  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  P — ^I  cannot 
Bay  I  have  any  to  give  on  behalf  of  the  Headmasters'  Association.  We 
have  discussed  the  question  on  one  occasion,  and  it  produced  so  much 
expression  of  feeling  of  one  kind  and  another,  that  it  was  thought  better 
io  pass  on  to  the  next  question,  and  wq  did  so.  As  far  as  I  myself  am 
eonoemed,  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  difficull^  in  regard  to  religious 
instruction  in  my  own  school.  In  17  years  I  have  had  10  boys  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  right  to  be  excused  from  religious  instruction  by  a 
written  letter  from  their  parents,  and  those  were  either  Boman  Catholics 
or  Jews.  {Mr.  Easterbrook.)  I  have  never  had  the  least  difficulty.  I 
shnply  excuse  all  the  Jews  who  attend  the  school.  I  have  never  had  any 
iqpplication  for  any  to  be  excused  except  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  attend 
our  Old  Testament  lessons. 

6202.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  you  give  P — The  Old 
Testament  amd  the  New  Testament,  with  commentary ;  in  the  lower  classes 
the  Gonmiandments  are  committed  to  memory. 

620S.  But  you  do  not  teach  any  formula  of  an^  religious  denomination  P 
— ^No.    (Dr.  Pooh.)  We  never  teach  any  dogmatic  teadiing. 

6204.  And  you  have  not  found  any  difficulty  arise  on  that  basis  P — ^No. 

6295.  You  have  found  that  aU  Ohristian  denominations,  except,  of 
course,  Boman  Catholics,  are  willing  to  accept  the  teaching  you  give  P — 


6206.  (To  Mr.  Easierhrooh.)  And  that  is  your  experience  P— Yes. 

6207.  {Lad^  Frederick  Cavendish  to  Dr.  Pooh.)  Do  you  teach  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  P — ^We  do  not  teach  tiie  Goiqpel  according  to  St. 
Jolm.  {Mr.  Eashrhrooh.)  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  is  not  set  for 
the  usual  examinations. 

6208.  {Cha/irmaM  to  Dr.  Pooh,)  Would  it  be  possible  for  your  Association 
to  favour  us  with  some  statistics  regarding  the  salaries  paid  to  assistant 
mastens,  the  fees  charged,  and  so  on  P — Certainly.  If  you  will  write  to  the 
leeretary  a  formal  letter,  I  think  he  will  send  all  the  information  you 
require. 
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6209.  (Mre.  Bryant.)  Afe  the  Btatistics  fdready  collected  ? — No,  bat  they 
-can  be  collected. 

6210.  [Mr,  Cockburn.)  Your  general  statement,  I  think,  is  that,  in  your 
opinion,  11.  per  child  ought  to  be  adequate  for  providing  the  assistant 
teaching  power  ? — ^Yes. 

6211.  In  a  second  grade  school  P — Yes. 

6212.  {Mr,  Yoxall.)  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  you  in  favour  of  a  pension  scheme  with  reference  to  assistant  masters 
in  secondary  schools  P — I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  desirability  of  that 
pension  scheme.  The  Headmasters'  Association  has  inaugurated  a  pension 
sdieme,  and  the  general  effect  of  it  is  that  a  man  can  secure  to  himself 
about  hhl.  a  year  if  he  begins  to  insure  when  he  is  20.  He  can  secure  55Z. 
a  year  at  the  age  of  55.  The  hope  is  that  governing  bodies  will  assist  to 
pay  that. 

6213.  On  the  part  of  the  Association  you  would  strongly  advocate  th^t  p 
— Yes.    At  present  we  have  70  masters  who  have  gone  in  for  it. 

6214.  (JDr.  Fairhairn,)  With  regard  to  religious  instruction,  what  in  your 
opinion  would  be  the  effect  of  introducing  specific  formularies,  or  other 
forms  of  dogmatic  instruction  in  your  schools  p — I  for  my  own  part  think 
that  the  general  residt  would  be  the  absenting  themselves  from  religioc^ 
instruction  altogether  of  a  very  large  body  of  Nonconformists,  if  I  have 
understood  this  question  rightly. 

6215.  And  that  would  be  extremely  undesirable,  in  your  opinion  P— Yes, 
very  undesirable. 

6216.  (Lculy  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  schools  of 
the  Church  Schools  Company,  which  teach  the  full  Anglican  doctrine, 
there  are  veiy  few  exemptions  under  the  conscience  clause  p — That  I  did 
not  know.  The  Church  schools  are  mostly  boarding  schools,  are  they 
not? 

6217.  No.  They  teach  the  Prayer  Book,  and  they  have  a  conscience 
clause.  There  are  exemptions,  but  very  few  P — ^I  cannot  say  that  it  would 
be  so,  but  I  have  not  tried  it.  Of  course  Bedford  is  a  place  which  is 
rather  strong  in  nonconformity. 

6218.  (Br.  Fairhairn.)  Because  the  difference  is  between  public  schools 
and  denominational  schools  P — Are  the  Church  schools  confined  to  Church 
people  P 

6219.  {Ladij  Frederick  Cave^idish,)  Nobody  is  excluded.  They  are  known 
to  be  Church  schools,  but  they  are  day  schools,  and  they  are  attended  by 
various  denominations,  though,  of  course,  the  great  majority  is  composed 
of  Church  people. 

6220.  {Br,  Fairhairn.)  May  I  ask  whether  Dr.  Poole  or  Mr.  Easterbrook 
have  communications  from  parents  of  boarders  prior  to  entry  relative  to 
reli^ous  instruction  ? — {Br.  Foole,)  I  do  not  think  I  ever  remember 
having  any  with  the  one  exception  which  occurs  periodically,  that 
Church  boys  aak  to  be  prepared  for  confirmation,  and  sometimes  when 
a  boy  is  brought  the  .parents  ask  what  the  religious  instruction  is.  (JUV. 
Easterhrooh)  I  have  never  had  any. 

6221.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  I  suppose  we  might  take  it  that  you  would  depre- 
cate the  appointment  of  teachers,  or  at  least  assistant  teachers,  depending 
upon  their  fulfilling  any  religious  formulary,  or  giving  any  dogmatic 
teaching  ?-— Yes. 

6222.  {Br.  Fairhairn.)  As  a  result  of  this,  you  have  bad  as  little  trouble 
with  boarders  as  you  have  had  with  day  scholars  P — ^Yes ;  in  fact  in  ojie 
sense  I  have  had  almost  less,  because  I  have  had  two  Boman  Catholics  in 
my  own  house  who  be^an  by  not  coming  to  prayers ;  but  they  aflerwardB 
obtained  leave  fi'om  their  priest  and  came  to  it  all 

Pr,  Pool©  withdrew. 
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Sir  BsRNHABB  SamuxiiSOn,  Bart,  M.P.,  called  in  and  examined. 

6223.  (Chairman.)  You  were  chairman,!  think,  of  the  Technical  Education 
OommisAion  ? — Yes. 

6224.  Which  issued  a  long  rejwrt  several  years  ago?— Yes. 

6225.  And  you  have  since  then  been  chairman  of  the  Technical 
€omniitt«e  of  the  Oxfordshire  County  Council  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  at  this  moment. 

6226.  And  you  have  always  taken  a  very  warm  interest  in  technical 
education  ? — ^Yes. 

6227.  You  view,  I  suppose,  with  satisfaction  the  grant  of  a  considerable 
0um  under  the  Act  of  1890  to  the  county  councils  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  technical  education  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  doing  considerable 
good. 

6228.  But  I  believe  your  view  is  that  there  should  be  a  somewhat  wider 
discretion  given  to  the  county  council  in  the  application  of  those  funds  ? — 
Yes;  I  think  that  in  some  instances  we  are  really  giving  the  fund  to 
technical  education  under  a  false  pretence.  We  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  technology  where  we  are  anxious  to  assist 

aschool. 

6229.  Would  it  be  an  improvement  if  the  county  councils  were  empowered 
ix>  aid  Secondary  Education  generally  as  well  as  technical  education  ? — 
I  think  that  in  all  cases  where  coun^  councils  aid  Secondary 
Education  some  technical  education  should  be  present,  not  because  I 
should  not  be  glad  to  see  Secondary  Education  aided  out  of  the  public 
funds,  but  because  I  think  the  allocation  which  has  been  made  in  the 
present  instance  could  not  well  be  diverted  without  giving  rise  to  very 
great  controversy. 

6230.  Therefore  your  practical  suggestion  would  probably  be  that  the 
county  councils  should  continue  bound  to  allocate  a  portion  of  their 
fund  to  technical  education,  but  if  they  thought  there  was  some  money 
over,  which  might  be  bestowed  advantageously  upon  general  Secondary 
Education,  they  should  have  power  so  to  bestow  it  ? — No,  I  should  hai\lly 
go  so  far  as  that.  I  should  say  that  in  all  cases,  since  the  fund  is  properly 
a  tedmical  education  fund,  unless  it  be  given  to  the  rates — wherever  that 
fund  is  devoted  to  education,  it  should  be  to  institutions  in  which  some 
teohnioal  education  is  given  ;  but  I  should  not  insist  upon  that  technical 
education  being  in  all  cases  to  the  same  extent. 

6231.  Your  view  would  be,  then,  that  the  money  ought  always  to  be 
supplied  in  respect  of  institutions  that  were  giving  technical  education,  but 
it  should  not  be  confined  specially  to  technical  education  at  one  of  those 
institutions  ? — No ;  that  is  the  view  I  take,  and  I  should  like  to  go  further 
than  that,  and  I  should  feel  disposed  to  say  that  I  would  not  aid  tecbuical 
education — ^whenl  speak  of  teduuoal  education  I  mean  Secondary  Techuioal 
Education — uoless  some  general  education  were  present,  because  I  do  not 
think  technical  education  can  be  effectively  given  unless  it  is  combined 
with  general  education. 

6282.  And  you  think  that  scholars  would  make  a  much  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  higher  technical  subjects  if  they  had  the  foundation  of  a 
good  general  education  to  build  upon  P — Most  decidedly  ;  and  not  only 
that,  I  think  that  for  higher  technical  education  good  general  education  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

6283.  I  think  a  recommendation  to  that  effect  was  made  by  your 
Commission  P^~I  think  it  was,  but  perhaps  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  will  have  a 
much  dearer  recollection  of  the  subject  than  I  have. 

6284.  (Sir  Henry  B08CO6,)  The  words  to  which  the  Chairman  referred 
Bze  these :  "  The  best  preparation  for  technical  study  is  a  good  modem 
secondary  school." 

6235.  (Chairman,)  Do  you  think  that  the  somewhat  uncertain  nature  of 
ihe  present  grant  to  the  county  councils  is  at  all  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
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the  jndiciouB  employment  of  it  ? — Yes^  most  deoidedly,  beoauBe  it  oompels 
OS  to  tlirow  Bops  to  Cerberus  in  order  not  to  be  prevented  from  being  out- 
Toted  and  having  the  fond  allocated  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the 
reduction  of  the  rates.  We  have  had  two  contests  in  Ozford^iire  on  this 
very  subject,  and  fortunately  we  have  been  able  to  retain  our  hold  upon 
the  fund  ;  but  we  are  constantly  in  dread  of  some  mischief  of  tiiat  land 
being  done.  The  result  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  spread  our  funds  over  a 
different  area — ^I  will  not  say  a  larger  area,  but  a  different  area  from  what 
we  might  otherwise  do — and  that  we  contribute  funds  to  objects  that  are 
not  quite  so  worthy  of  support  as  some  of  the  others  which  we  would  IDce 
to  encourage. 

6286.  That  is  to  say,  in  fact,  you  are  obliged  to  have  a  greater  regard  for 
the  local  demand  in  particular  places  than  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  main  object  of  the  grant  P — ^Tes,  and  to  local  demands  even  to  this 
extent,  that  some  of  the  districts  say  to  us :  ''  We  want  a  shiure  of  this 
money,"  and  when  we  ask  them  what  they  want  it  for  they  are  unable  to 
leUua 

6237.  In  other  words,  the  thing  that  you  are  obliged  to  think  of  first  is 
the  locality  where  it  is  to  bo  applied  rather  than  the  utility  of  the 
appUcation  ? — To  a  great  extent  that  is  so. 

6288.  Then  what  you  would  desire  to  see,  I  presume,  is  not  only  the 
permanence  of  the  grant  itself,  but  also  the  dehnite  consecration  of  the 
grant  to  the  purposes  of  education  P — ^Yes.  The  definite  consecration  of 
tiie  grant  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

6289.  There  are  now  two  sources  of  uncertainty :  the  one  whether  the 
grant  itself  will  last,  and  the  other  whether  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Connty  Oouncil  they  will  withdraw  it  altogether  from  educational 
purposes  P — ^I  have  no  fear  of  the  grant  not  lasting,  but  it  is  the  uncertainty 
as  to  its  being  applied,  and  the  fear  of  its  not  being  applied  in  the  way  I 
ahould  like  to  see  it  applied,  and  our  being  obliged  to  give  heed  to  local 
prejudices,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  two  great  evils  wbjch  I  should  like 
to  see  remedied. 

6240.  Ton  have  of  course  watched  the  way  in  which  the  county  councils 
generally  are  applying  the  money  ? — Yes. 

6241.  Would  you  say  that  on  the  whole,  although  there  may  be 
occasional  mistakes  made  and  sums  misapplied,  the  application  has  been 
beneficial  P — Yes,  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  application  has  bcton 
beneficial,  but  I  think  also  that  many  county  councils,  whether  for  the 
reason  stated  or  for  some  other  reason,  are  aiding  too  many  things  instead 
of  thoroughly  aiding  a  more  limited  number. 

6242.  Are  you  disposed  to  think  that  on  the  whole  the  best 
general  plan  would  be  to  aid  institutions  rather  than  to  scatter  the  funds 
over  a  variety  of  small  applications  P — ^Yes,  I  should  think  that  would  be 
generally  the  best  application,  but  that  must  depend  upon  the  conditions 
of  each  locality  to  a  very  great  extent. 

6243.  What  extension  and  meaning  would  you  give  to  the  term 
''  technical  education  "  P — ^I  should  include  everything  which  prepares  a 
man  or  a  woman  for  the  walk  in  life  which  he  or  she  intends  to  pursue. 

6244.  Would  you  have  that  technical  education  given  in  separate 
technical  schools,  ox  would  you  have  it  given  in  what  may  be  called 
the  technical  departments  or  classes  attached  to  secondary  schools  P — 
Decidedly  in  the  latter  way. 

6245.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  advantages  of  that  plan  P — 
The  advantage  is  one  which  I  have  already  stated.  I  consider  that 
technical  education  is  imperfect,  unless  it  is  combined  with  general 
education. 

6246.  And  you  think  that  that  would  be  better  effected  if  the  technical 
instruction  was  given  in  the  same  school  as  the  general  Secondary  Educa- 
tion P — Certainly.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  effected  in  any  other  way  unless 
you  gave  such  an  extension  to  the  term  "technical  education"  as  to 
include  general  educatioD,  which  of  course  would  be  begging  the  question- 
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6247.  Yon  liave  given  ns  a  definition  of  wliat  you  take  ''technical 
eilnoation  "  to  be  ? — Yes. 

6248.  That  definition  is  a  little  more  exact  and  narrow  than  that  which 
the  statutes  and  regulations  now  give  us.  because  under  them  a  great  many 
subjects  which  one  would  hardly  call  technical  are  included  in  the  technical 
education  P — I  was  speaking  of  Technical  Secondary  Education.  Many 
subjects  would  come  under  the  head  of  technical  education  which  would 
not  come  under  the  head  of  Technical  Secondary  Education  which  I  sup- 
pose is  the  subject  that  you  would  like  me  to  give  evidence  upon. 
Tuere  is  the  technical  instruction  of  adults,  and  that  I  have  left  out  of 
tho  purview  to-day. 

6249.  You  desire  to  speak  of  the  education  to  be  given  to  young  people  ? 
— ^Yes,  to  young  people. 

6250.  And  therefore  you  would  not  wish  to  be  taken  to  mean  that 
technical  schools  for  adults  might  not  be  distinct  altogether  ? — That  might 
be  so. 

6251.  At  what  age  do  you  think  Secondary  Technical  Education  ought 
to  be  begun  P — That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
technical  education  in  a  primary  school  unless  it  be  merely  some  teaching 
of  object  lessons,  and  therefore  if  there  were  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  education  commenced  at  a  very 
early  age  in  secondary  schools,  or  rather  in  the  preparatory  department  of 
secondary  schoola 

6252.  I  suppose  so  much  technical  instruction  as  is  involved,  for  instance, 
in  the  handbng  of  t  k>1s  or  in  learning  the  very  element^  of  science  may 
begin  pretty  early  P — ^Yes,  but  they  must  be  the  merest  elements  of 
science,  I  tlunk  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  handling  of  tools  I  do  not  think  it 
is  of  mui  h  use  beginning  too  early  until  the  hand  is  somewhat  formed.  I 
think  that  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  with  one  exception,  and  that  is 
drawing.    I  shoald  begin  drawing  at  a  very  early  age. 

6253.  Drawing,  I  suppose,  you  would  say  might  be  taken  as  early  as 
seven  or  eight  P— I  should  say  that  drawing  and  writing  ought  to  be  ttdcen 
at  the  same  time. 

6254.  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools  might  be  taken  as 
early  as  9  or  10  P — I  think  the  chances  are  that  children  that  have  a  love 
for  it  would  begin  it  without  any  instruction  at  all,  but  I  think  where 
exact  measurements  are  involved,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  it  would  be  of 
veiy  little  use  to  begin  at  a  very  early  age. 

6255.  {Sir  Menry  Roscoe.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  county  councils 
may  be  empowered  to  aid  Secondary  Education  in  schools  the  curriculum 
of  which  includcH  teclmioal  instruction,  and  not  simply  to  grant  aid  to 
technical  injatruction  in  such  schools  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

6256.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education,  you  consider  that  the  county  councils  themselves  are  strong 
enough,  or  would  you  desire  to  see  a  new  body  such  as  some  have 
recommended  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  Secondary  Education 
in  the  county  council  districts  ? — I  think  to  constitute  any  such  bodies 
would  involve  a  great  deal  of  friction  and  would  accomplish  very  little 
good.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  county  councils  being  aided  by  experts, 
and  even  appointing,  as  I  believe  they  have  power  to  do,  committees 
containing  experts  who  should  have  power  to  do  almost  everything  except 
to  vote  funds. 

6257.  But  you  are  against  having  any  distinct  executive  body 
independent  of  the  county  council  ? — ^Yes. 

6258.  And  do  you  think  that  the  areas  of  the  counties  are  sufficiently 
laige,  or  are  they  too  lai^e  to  work  satisfactorily  p — That  depends  i;pon 
the  size  of  the  county.  I  think  that  Lancashire,  for  instance,  might  very 
fairly  be  sub-divided.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  counties, 
although  I  could  not  place  my  finger  upon  them,  which  would  be  better 
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amalgamated  with  others;  and,  again,  as  regards  county  boroughs,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  mere  term  '^county  borough,"  enables  you  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  area  is  a  desirable  one,  because  some  county  boroughs 
are  comparatively  small,  and  others,  again,  are  so  important  that  no  doubt 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  independent. 

6259.  Tou  mean  to  say  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  fuse  the  county  boroughs  with  the  county  itself  ? — ^Yes,  or  to 
fuse  them  with  adjoining  boroughs  which  are  not  county  boroughs.  I 
think  those  are  questions  which  should  be  judged  upon  their  merits. 

6260.  Who  is  to  decide  upon  such  a  question  as  that  ?  Are  we  to  have  a 
General  Central  Council  of  Education  to  decide  matters  of  t})at  kind,  or 
are  the  county  councils  to  decide  it  amongst  themselves,  or  what  pro- 
posal  would  you  make  with  regard  to  that? — You  will  find  it  in  the 
answers  I  am  prepared  to  give  to  the  queries  which  have  been  circulated, 
that  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  any  central  educational  authority  except 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

6261.  That  being  the  case,  you  consider  that  the  arrangements  might  be 
oome  to  by  the  counties  themselves  P — Yes,  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  leave  it  to  them.  The  Minister  of  Education  might  very  well 
advise  and  stimulate  local  bodies  towards  fusion  where  fusion  is  desirable, 
and  I  think  I  would  give  the  Minister  power  to  divide  counties  which 
were  too  large  for  the  adequate  administration  of  education. 

6262.  (Mr.  Hobhouee.)  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  there  are  a  good 
many  districts  where  new  secondary  schools  are  required  p — Yes. 

6263.  And  you  would  give  your  county  bodies  power  to  establish  those 
new  schools  ?— Certainly. 

6264.  Only  you  would  provide  that  in  any  of  these  new  schools  that 
were  set  up,  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  technical  education  P — 
Y^es. 

6265.  Do  you  think  tliat  these  new  schools  should  be  self-supporting  as 
regards  fees,  say,  that  the  parents  should  bear  the  whole  cost  of  education  ? 
— ^o,  certainly  not ;  because  I  think  that  schools  on  that  footing  are 
almost  impossible^  if  education  is  to  be  given  by  competent  persons  in 
sufficient  number.     I  mean  by  a  sufficient  sta£f. 

6266.  What  should  you  think  is  the  proper  minimum  fee  for  what  we 
may  call  third  grade  schools  ? — I  assume  you  to  mean  for  a  secondary 
technical  school  giving  general  instruction.  We  have  established  a  school 
at  Banbury,  which  is  aided  by  a  penny  rate  from  the  Banbury  Council, 
and  by  a  g^rant  of  bOOl.  a  year  froia  the  county  council  of  Oxford.  Our 
minimum  fee  is  4/.  10«.  per  annum,  but  then  we  have  a  large  number  of 
scholarships  which  give  education  free,  some  of  them  founded  by  the 
county,  others  by  the  borough,  and  others  by  individuals.  But  I  believe 
it  is  quite  hopeless  to  think  that  good  Secondary  and  Technical  Education 
^cah  he  given  without  some  aid  from  public  funds. 

6267.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  tbe  education  of  a  boy  in  such  a  school 
«8  vou  are  speaking  of  P — I  do  not  think  we  have  sufficient  experience  to 
tell  that  in  the  case  I  have  named,  the  school  was  only  opened  last 
October. 

6268.  But,  generally  speaking  ? — That  depends,  again,  upon  the  size  of 
the  school,  the  larger  the  school,  the  smaller  the  cost  per  head,  which 
would  be  sufficient. 

6269.  But  as  a  rule  you  would  not  ])Ut  it  at  under  102.  P — No,  certainly 
not. 

6270.  When  the  buildings  have  been  provided  P — ^When  the  buildings 
have  been  provided. 

6271.  Do  you  think  that  the  evening  continuation  schools,  which  are  sow 
aided  by  the  county  councils,  are  proper  objects  for  assistance  from  the 
technical  grant  P — I  have  not  given  that  subject  much  consideration,  because 
I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  those  schools 
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fihonld  be  established  and  the   extent  to  which  attendanoe    should  be 
enforced. 

6272.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  evidenoe  upon  that? — ^No,  I 
am  not. 

6273.  {Dr.  Wormdl.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  way  in  which 
skilled  workmen  taught  their  apprentices  up  till  recently? — There  has 
been  very  little  teaching  byskiUod  workmen  to  apprentices  within  my 
time. 

6274.  Do  you  know  how  far  trade  schools  at  present — ^the  few  that  are 
founded — are  supplying  the  place  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system  P — ^I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  trade  schools  in  England,  but  I  have 
visited  the  principal  trade  schools  on  the  continent  and  I  have  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  them. 

6275.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  Which  part  of  the  continent? — In  France 
especially. 

6276.  Would  that  apply  to  the  German  schools  also  ? — There  are  no 
trade  schools  properly  speaking  in  Germany.  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
trade  school  in  Germany. 

6277.  What  do  you  mean  by  trade  school  ? — A  school  in  which  a  trade  is 
taught.  When  I  say  there  are  no  trade  schools  properly  speaking  in 
Germany,  I  must  except  one  or  two  schools  in  Westphalia.  I  must  say 
that  in  those  schools  a  great  deal  of  money  is  applied  to  very  little 
practical  purpose. 

6278.  (Mr,  8adlei\)  Do  you  think  that  public  aid  is  required  for 
secondary  schools  in  which  no  technical  instruction  is  given? — ^Yes, 
I  do. 

6279.  Would  you  bring  such  schools  under  the  regard  of  county 
councils? — ^That  is  a  question  which  I  have  not  considered.  It  would 
depend  chiefly  upon  whether  the  county  councils  were  contributing 
funds. 

6280.  What  guarantee  of  efficiency  would  you  require  from  the  school 
as  a  condition  for  contributing  funds?— Such  a  guarantee  as  we  should 
have  had  in  regard  to  technical  schools  in  London  whilst  you  fulfllled  the 
function  of  adviser  to  the  London  County  Council.  That  is  to  say, 
inspection  certainly  by  the  county  council  and  inspection  exercised  by  a 
•competent  officer.  In  addition  to  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  inspection 
from  another  quarter,  which  I  shall  refer  to  in  the  second  part  of  my 
evidence. 

6281.  With  regard  to  endowments,  would  you  care  to  give  the  county 
authority  power  to  treat  educational  endowment  within  the  county  as  a 
liquidated  fund  ? — ^No ;  I  think  it  would  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  heart- 
burning. 

6282.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  alone  P — Except 
with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  or,  in  case  of  need,  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. 

6283.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  You  speak  of  technical  education  as  to  a  large 
extent  including  literary  ? — Yes. 

6284.  And  you  would  have  both  branches  taught  in  one  school  ? — Yes. 

6285.  Would  you  put  both  under  the  same  authority — the  county 
council  ? — ^Yes  ;  if  aided  by  the  county  council.  When  I  say  under  the 
authority  of  the  county  council,  of  course  I  do  not  me:in  that  I  would 
supersede  the  governing  body  of  the  school ;  but  that  there  would  be  some 
representation  on  the  governing  body  as  safeguarding  the  county  council. 

6286.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  indicate  to  us,  then,  the  relation  between 
Che  governing  bodies  of  schools  and  the  county  councils  ? — The  govern- 
ing body  wotdd  continue  to  be  the  governing  body ;  but  it  would  contain 
an  element  supplied  by  the  county  council. 
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6287.  Would  the  comity  council  require  certain  conditionB  to  be  fulfilled 
by  a  school  before  recognising  it  ? — Before  aiding  it. 

6288.  Or  allowing  scholarships  to  be  held  at  it  ? — ^Yes. 

G289.  Ton  have  spoken  about  the  county  council  being  under  the 
necessity  of  throwing  sops  to  Cerberus.  Do  you  think  that  a  body  under 
such  a  necessity  is  quite  a  satisfactory  body  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary 
Education  P — I  have  never  known  any  body  yet  that  was  quite  satisfactory ; 
but  I  think  the  county  council  would  be  a  very  much  more  satisfactory 
body  if  it  had  not  the  constant  fear  of  the  funds,  which  we  say  are 
intended  for  education,  being  diverted  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates. 

6290.  Wonld  you  have  in  any  branch  or  section  of  the  county  council 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  administering  education  other  members 
from  without,  specially  concerned  in  education,  added  to  it  ? — I  have  said 
that  I  phould  be  very  glad  to  see  committees  consisting  of  members  of  the 
county  council  aided  by  experts  in  education,  and  that  I  would  to  such 
oommitteeo  entrust  the  management  of  technical  education,  except  so  far 
as  the  voting  of  funds  is  concerned. 

6291.  Would  you  have  that  made  independent  of  the  will  of  the  council 
or  dependent  on  its  will  ? — Dependent  on  its  will. 

6292.  Not  legislatively  enforced  P — ^Not  legislatively  enforced  ;  but  it  is 
now,  I  believe,  legislatively  permitted. 

6293.  (Mrs.  Sidgwich.)  Have  you  any  means  of  estimating  what  propor- 
tion of  the  population  ought  to  receive  a  Secondary  Education  P — There 
have  been  estimates,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  mtimately  acquainted 
with  them,  and  I  certainly  should  not  be  able  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  they  were  correct  or  not. 

6294.  Is  the  number  who  take  advantage  of  Secondary  Education 
affected  by  the  scale  of  fees  charged  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6295.  Then  on  what  principle  are  we  to  determine  the  scale  of  fees  P — 
On  the  principle  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  reasonable  number  of  pupils, 
which  would  vary  in  various  locjdities.  If  the  fee  were  too  great  the 
pupils  could  not  afford  to  pay  it,  and  therefore  that  would  be  found  by 
experience,  and  the  experience  of  one  locality  would  h^  of  use  to  similar 
localities. 

6296.  The  object  then  would  be  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to 
make  a  good  school  ? — Yes,  unless  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
you  cannot  have  a  good  school  for  various  reasons,  as  every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  education  mast  know.  You  cannot  have  efficient  classes 
nor  efficient  teachers. 

6297 .  So  you  would  be  disposed  to  draw  pupils  into  schools  who  would 
not  necessarily  profit  by  it  in  order  to  make  the  school  a  success  p — I 
should  not  say  that,  because  I  believe  that  all  who  went  there  would  profit 
by  it,  on  the  condition  that  a  certain  amount,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  literary  instruction  is  given  in  every  successful  school. 

6298.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  free  secondary  schools  in  any 
district  ? — No. 

6299.  You  would  always  charge  some  fees  p — I  woald  always  charge 
some  fees. 

6800.  With  what  object  ? — ^With  the  object  of  not  inducing  too  large  a 
number  to  attend  a  secondary  school.  I  think  that  the  large  technical 
schools  on  the  continent— I  am  now  speaking  of  the  higher  schools,  but 
of  course  the  same  thing  holds  good  of  secondary  schools — have  done  a 
great  deal  of  work,  but  I  think  the  mere  multiplication  of  them  has  done 
too  much  harm. 

6301.  So  that  it  is  possible  to  supply  too  much  education  p — Yes,  too 
much  Secondiury  Teclmical  Education. 
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6302.  Then  you  think  that  the  amount  to  be  Bnpplied  in  each  phice 
is  a  matter  of  empirical  jndgment  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  would  vary  in  almost 
every  locality. 

6303.  There  is  no  principle  to  guide  one  at  all? — I  do  not  know  of 
any. 

6304.  {Sir  Heiii'y  Boscoe. )  Tou  have  already  stated  your  opinion  that 
distinctly  technical  instruction  should  not  be  given  in  a  separate 
technical  school  ? — Yes. 

6305.  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  views  with  regard  to  inspection  P— I  Ixspbctiox  ajtc 
have  said  already  that  I  think  that  county  councils  should  employ  competent   E  x  a  mi  xat  lo  x. 
persons  to  inspect  and,  perhaps,  also  to  examine.     I  should  be  glad  also 

to  see  the  system  of  inspection  as  carried  on  now  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  extended,  but  I  would  not  make  it  compulsory.  I  would  not 
compel  a  county  council  to  allow  an  inspector  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  to  enter  the  school.  When  I  say  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, I  mean  the  Education  Department,  because  I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  closer  connexion  between  Whitehidl  and 
South  Kensington. 

6306.  You  mean  that  you  consider  that  it  may  be  desirable  that  the 
county  councils  themselves  should  do  the  inspection  ? — I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  do  so,  because,  unless  the  numbers 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  Qoverument  were  legion,  I  do  not  think  the  school 
could  be  sufficiently  inspected  by  Government  inspectors. 

6307.  It  has  been  suf$gested  to  us,  that  it  might  be  desirable  that  the 
county  inspector — a  high-class  man — should  form  a  part  of  the  Board  of 
Secondary  Education,  and  even  have  a  vote,  that  he  should  be  the  expert, 
and  sit  on  the  committee.  What  do  vou  say  to  that  suggestion  P — ^I  am 
afraid,  if  that  were  the  case,  he  would  ait  on  the  committee  in  another 
sense. 

6308.  Do  you  think  the  universities  should  conduct  the  examinations,  or 
would  vou  have  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  authorities  themselves  p 
— ^We  hnd  it  extremely  useful  to  be  able  to  obtain  competent  gentlemen, 
members  oi  the  university,  to  conduct  our  examinations  in  Oxfordshire. 

6309.  And  you  think  that  universities  would  be  able  to  carry  out  that 
throughout  the  country  P — ^I  have  not  considered  that.  That  would  depend 
upon  the  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  universities. 

6310.  And  the  demands  made  upon  them  P  Well,  if  you  say  to  carry  it 
out  throughout  the  country,  of  course  the  demand  would  be  universal. 

6311.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  age  at  which  children  should 
leave  elemeutiury  for  secondary  schools  P — As  regards  that,  my  feeling  is 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  age  at  all,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the  intellectual 
fitness  and  advancement  of  the  children. 

6312.  Do  you  refer  to  an  age  being  fixed  for  the  entrance  of  children 
into  any  secondary  school  ? — Yes,  I  should  rather  object  to  any  age  being 
fixed.  Having  fixed  the  age  of  13  years  foi  entrance  into  the  Banbury 
Technical  School,  we  now  find  that  we  have  done  an  undesirable  thing, 
and  I  hope  to  see  it  remedied  by  our  governing  body. 

6313.  In  what  way  would  you  admit  the  children  P — Would  you  admit 
them  by  examination  ? — There  should  be  some  examination. 

6314.  And  children  having  been  able  to  pass  certain  standards  should  be 
admitted  P — ^Yes. 

6315.  Would  you  take  into  account  the  recommendations  from  the  school 
where  they  have  been  hitherto  placed  P — That  recommendation  would 
consist  in  the  rank  wluch  they  had  attained  in  the  school.  But  I  may  say 
generally  that  I  should  like  them  to  come  in  as  early  as  possible,  because  I 
should  t>e  glad  to  see  in  each  technical  school,  or  in  connexion  with  one  or 
more  technical  schools,  a  preparatory  department,  because  I  believe  the 
education  in  such  a  preparatory  department  of  a  technical  school  would  be 
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more  efficient  in  preparing  cliilclren  for  a  Secondary  Technical  Education 
school  than  tho  education  \vhich  they  receive  in  an  elementary  school. 
I  may  mention,  further,  that,  rougMy  speaking,  I  should  say  children  who 
have  passed  the  Fourth  Standard  in  an  elementary  school  ought  to  be  free 
to  enter  the  preparatory  classes  of  a  secondary  technical  school. 

6816.  And  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  an  inducement  to  a  very 
large  number  of  children  to  come  there? — There  would  be  a  greater 
inducement  than  there  is  at  present,  and  I  think  that  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. That  is  what  I  should  aim  at.  I  am  afraid  that  if  you  do  not  admit 
children  till  they  ai'e  13  or  14  years  of  age,  they  would  not  only  be  less 
well  prepared,  but  also  you  might  lose  some  of  your  more  promising 
subjects, — that  they  would  never  enter  the  school  at  all ;  they  might  go  to 
proprietary  schools  of  an  inferior  description  where  they  would  be  taken  at 
the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  and  where  the  parents  would  believe  they 
Tere  getting  as  good  an  education  as  in  a  public  secondary  school. 

6317.  Only  a  few  of  the  parents  of  the  children  of  the  Fourth  Standard 
would  be  able  to  pay  the  fee.  Would  you  assist  them  by  ssholarships  or 
otherwise  ? — Yes,  I  say  it  would  be  necessary  to  assist  them  by  scholar^ 
ships. 

6318.  Given  by  examination  ? —Yes,  granted  by  examination. 

6319.  Now  will  you  give  us  your  views  with  regard  to  the  central 
board  ? — The  question  of  the  central  board  was  discussed  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  tbe  opinion  of  many  influential  members  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  central  board,  but  I  did  not  agree  with  them  then,  and  I  do  not 
agree  with  them  now. 

6320.  "What  are  your  objections  to  a  central  board  ? — My  objections  are 
twofold.  In  the  hrst  place,  that  by  constituting  a  permanent  board  you 
fvould  not  have  the  best  men  ad  hoc  to  advise  the  Minister.  They  might 
oe  very  good  men  on  certain  occasions,  and  not  so  good  as  men  whose 
advice  might  be  obtained  on  other  occasions.  That  is  one  objection  that  I 
have ;  but  I  have  a  still  stronger  objection.  I  think  anything  that  would 
detract  from  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  would  be  a  very  great  evil. 

6321.  The  first  objection  might  be  got  over  by  making  the  post  held  for 
a  limited  number  of  years,  might  it  not  ? — No ;  because  you  might 
have  subje<;ts  requiring  advice  during  the  same  period,  the  nature  of  which 
might  be  very  different  and  might  require  different  advisers. 

6322.  At  any  rate  the  second  objection  would  be  met,  would  it  not,  by 
making  the  body  consultative  only  ? — The  Minister  has  power  now  to  con- 
sult anybody  he  likes,  and  I  do  not  see  what  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  building  up  a  board  of  individuals,  some  of  whom  might  at  times  be 
capablo  of  being  replaced  by  more  competent  men. 

6323.  {Mr,  Hohhouee.)  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  such  a  central 
board  as  was  mentioned  might  take  over  the  work  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners  in  framing  schemes  and  finally  settling  schemes,  the  initiation 
of  tbe  schemes  being  left  to  the  county  councils  or  other  local  authorities. 
What  would  be  your  view  on  that  subject  ? — So  far  as  I  am  aware  the 
Charity  Commission  is  doing  its  work  very  well. 

6324.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  to  disturb  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? 
— No. 

6325.  Or  to  give  them  any  fui-ther  function  in  respect  of  Secondary 
Education  ? — That  is  another  question  altogether.  I  should  not  like  to 
give  a  definite  opinion  offhand.  I  believe  that  with  regard  to  the  admini- 
stration of  charities  generally  additional  powers  might  be  given  to  them  to 
apply  them  to  educational  purposes,  but  there  are  reasons  for  and  against 
that.  I  think  we  ought  to  take  into  Account  the  feelings  of  localities,  and 
if  the  schemes  axe  to  be  satisfactorily  worked  I  think  we  should  not  run 
away  altogether  from  the  wishes  of  the  pious  founder. 

6326.  When  you  spoke  of  giving  the  Minister  of  Education  certain 
powers  with  respect  to  secondary  schools,  what  powers  had  you  in  your 
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mind  ? — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  upon  that.  I  think  it  is  a 
most  difficult  question,  and  I  should  not  go  further  than  to  say  thai  I 
wodld  give  to  him  no  power  analogous  to  that  of  Minister  of  Publio 
Tnstruotion  in  France.  I  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  give  to  him 
power  to  stereotype  education  throughout  the  couotry. 

6327.  Generally  speaking,  you  are  against  a  centralised  system  of 
education  ? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

6328.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  With  regard  to  the  age  in  a  technical  school,  would 
you  have  no  limit,  either  maximum  or  miuimum  ? — I  might  have  a  limit 
in  one  locality,  which  would  not  be  the  limit  in  another.  Much  would 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  school. 

6329.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  The  Minister  of  Education  would,  I  suppose,  require 
a  Biaff  aiid  «n  office  P — Yes. 

f330.  "V^ould  you  propose  that  he  should  a^ail  himself  of  one  of  the 
existing  departments  ? — I  do  not  think  the  Education  Department  is  quite 
eatisfaoiory,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  quite 
satisfactory.    I  should  like  to  see  something  compounded  of  the  two,  and 

fmpi'OKt'Kl, 

6331.  And  that  tertiu.n  quid  might  become  a  sort  of  central  education 
board  ? — ^Yes,  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  board  not  dependent 
upon  the  Minister. 

6332.  In  fact,  you  would  like  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  a  single  man  ? 
—Yes. 

'  6333.  Proposals  have  been  made  in  connexion  with  the  registration  of 
teachers  for  the  establishment  of  a  council  similar  to  the  General  Medical 
Council.  Have  you  given  consideration  to  that  point  ? — No,  I  have  not 
give  any  special  consideration  to  it,  but  I  believe  that  system  of  registra- 
tion is  being  carried  too  far.  We  have  registration  now  of  architects ;  we 
have  registration  of  patent  agents ;  we  have  registration  of  accountants, 
and  those  various  bodies  are  becoming,  to  a  very  great  extent,  holders  of 
monopolies,  in  some  cases  exercising  their  privileges  not  altogether  to  the 
public  advantage. 

6334.  You  would  not  like  to  make  secondaiy  teachers  a  close  body  r  —  No, 
certainly  not. 

6335.  I  suppose  the  Minister  of  Education  would  have  to  satisfy  hifaaelf 
in  certain  local  matters,  and  for  that  purpose  you  would  require  inspec- 
tors, either  a  provincial  council  staflf,  or  others  appointed  ad  hue  ?  -  Yes. 

6336.  And  you  contemplate  a  kind  of  double  staff  of  inspectors,  a  few^ 
central,  but  the  great  majority  local  ? — Yes. 

6337.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger,  if  the  county  authority 
appoiated  the  majority  of  inspectors,  of  the  standard  getting  low  and  the 
inquiry  partial  and  incomplete? — ^Do  you  mean  in  case  coimty  bodie.^ 
appointed  the  Government  inspectors  ? 

6338.  In  case  much  resj^nsibility  was  thrown  on  inspectors  who  were 
appointed  by  the  county  and  served  only  within  its  area? — I  think,  as  I  said 
before,  that  the  counties  should  ai3point  their  own  inspectors,  but  that  they 
shouid  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  Government  for  assisting  them  in 
tboii"  inspection  by  the  Government  officers. 

6339.  And  so  to  acquaint  each  county  with  what  was  going  on  in  other 
counties  ? — Yes. 

6340.  And  raise  the  standard  all  round  ?— Yes,  decidedly. 

6311.  Would  you  give  a  right  of  appeal  to  those  who  thought  themselves 
injured  by  the  action  of  the  county  authority  to  a  Minister  of  Education  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

6842.  Then  in  Secondary  Education  you  would  make  the  county  authority, 
however  composed,  omnipotent  under  Parliament  ? — So  far  as  they  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  any  schools  in  which  Secondary  luid  I'echnical 
Education  was  given. 
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Relation  to        6343.  But  yon  would  leave  to  each  single  school  abaolnto  freedom  to 

^  8c  "^^^^^        ^®*^P  outside  the  purview  of  the  county  council  if  it  thought  fit  ?— Certainly, 

O^aitisItws  i^  *liey  did  not  take  any  of  the  county  councirs  money  they  should  be  free. 

ov  Secondary   I  should  like  to  add  one  word  in  reference  to  what  has  been  said  about 

Education,      registration  of  secondary  teachers.    I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  by 

means  of  Government  inspection  some  title  to  public  confidence  could  be 

given  to  those  private  secondary  schools  which  deserve  it.    If  they  should 

choose  voluntarily  to  submit  to  examination  by  the  Qovemment,  I  would 

then,  if  they  fulfil  a  certain  standard,  let  it  be  known  that  they  have  done  so. 

6344.  (Sir  Hein-v  Boscoe.)  Would  you  allow  scholarships  from  the  fund 
in  that  case  to  be  held  ut  private  schools  ? — No. 

6345.  You  know  that  that  has  been  proposed  ? — Yes. 

6346.  You  were  not  in  favour  of  that  ?— No;  I  should  ditiw  a  broad  line 
between  a  private  adventure  school  and  a  public  school. 

6347.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  You  would  prefer  a  register  of  schools  to  a  register 
of  teachers? — Yes.  • 

6348.  To  what  body  would  you  entrust  the  duty  of  framing  the  condi- 
tions of  such  a  register  of  schools  ? — To  the  Minister. 

6349.  To  his  unaided  judgment? — To  his  judgment,  aided  by  such 
persons  as  he  considered  competent  to  advise  him. 

6350.  (Mr.  Cochhuru.)  Would  you  allow  these  private  adventure  schools 
to  be  regarded  as  efiicient  for  the  provision  of  such  Secondni-y  Education 
as  might  turn  out  to  be  necessary? — Certainly,  if  they  passed  a  qualifying 
•xamination. 

6851.  And  you  would  not  allow  them  to  be  superseded  ?  You  would 
have  their  accommodation  taken  into  account  in  establishing  new  premises  P 
— ^I  think  the  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  county  ouncils  and  the 
claims  upon  them  aro  so  numerous  and  so  great  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
their  setting  up  a  public  school  in  a  locality  where  a  competent  private 
school  exists. 

6362.  Do  you  imagine  that  all  the  funds  for  Secondary  Education  would 
be  derived  locally  ?    I  mean  by  rates  in  contradistinction  to  taxes  ? — No. 

6853.  You  expect  to  have  Government  aid,  do  you  not  ? — ^I  came  here  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  Secondary  Technical  Education,  and  1  stated 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  funds  which  it  is  now  possible  to  allocate 
to  a  reduction  of  the  rates  positively  assigned  to  the  promotion  of  technical 
educntion.  One  portion  of  tbat  education  being  Secondary  T'.!cbnical 
Edii  cation. 

6354.  Then  you  would  have  primary  education  kept  absolutely  separate 
and  distinct  from  Secondary  Education  ?—  Yes. 

6355.  Having  distinctly  separate  authorities  to  control  it  and  manage 
it  and  take  the  supervision  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  a  question  may  aiise  whether 
decentralization  as  regards  primary  schools  may  not  be  desirable ;  but  as 
I  understand  it  that  is  a  question  with  which  this  Commission  has  not 
been  appointed  to  deal,  and  I  have  not  considered  the  matter  in  coming 
here  to  give  evidence  to-day. 

6356.  (Dr.  Foirhairn.)  If  efficient  private  schools  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  the  supervision  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  is 
considered,  on  what  principle,  then,  con  they  be  excluded  from  a  share  in 
scholarships?— Simi^ly  on  the  principle  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable 
to  aid  private  adventures  by  public  money.  It  would  be  a  species  cf 
protection  which  I  think  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  introduce. 

6357.  But  if  there  ?Lre  no  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  where  such 
scholarships  can  be  held  of  a  public  kind,  what  then  ? — Do  you  mean  to 
say  if  there  were  secondary  schools  ? 

6358.  In  a  case  where  you  have  efficient  private  schools,  but  no  secondary 
public  schools,  where  can  the  scholarships  be  held  ?  — Scholarships  can  be 
held  in  an  adjoining  county. 
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6359.  In  tlie  case  of  the  Charity  Commission,  do  you  think  it  wonld  be 
well  to  detach  the  section  that  deals  with  endowments,  and  with  endowed 
schools,  from  the  section  that  deals  with  charities  properly  so-called  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  am  sorry  that  they  were  ever  amalgamated  as  they  were  by 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

6360.  You  think  that  educational  endowments  ought  not  to  come  under 
the  head  of  '  *  charities  "  ?  —Yes,  except  so  for  as  the  question  of  diversion 
of  funds  applied  to  charities  of  a  different  description  from  education  is 
concerned. 

6361.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  continuation 
schools  that  are  dependent  partly  on  the  SciencH  and  Art  Department  and 
partly  on  other  sources  P  —I  think  that  for  the  present,  at  least  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  Science  and  Art  Departmenl  has  withdrawn  its  grant,  it 
is  desnrable  that  grants  should  be  made  by  the  county  council  out  of  the 
technical  education  fund,  because  if  such  a  grant  were  not  made  many 
schools,  I  believe,  or  many  classes,  because  they  are  not  properly  schools, 
would  be  closed. 

6362.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent  ? — 
Yes. 

6363.  For  instance,  in  Manchester,  large  sums  are  paid  by  the  technical 
committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  to  the  schools  for  carrying  on 
science  instruction  in  the  evening  ;  do  jou  think  that  money  is  being 
profitably  employed  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing  in 
Oxfordshire. 

6364.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  made  more  general  ? — No,  on  the  contrary 
I  should  like  to  see  it  restricted,  because  I  think  these  grants  have  been 
absorbed  by  a  few  teachers  who  have  earned  large  sums,  and  the 
instruction  which  they  have  given  has  not  always  been  worth  the  money 
that  has  been  paid  to  them. 

6365.  But  you  are  aware  money  is  now  not  given  to  the  teachers,  but 
given  to  the  school  board  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  and  that 
teachers  now  as  a  rule  receive  distinct  fixed  sums  ?~Ye8 ;  but  that  is  not 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  science  and  art  classes  generally  throughout 
the  country. 

6366.  {Mr.  Cockbum.)  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  new  directocy 
provisions  are  made  against  that  farming  out  of  classes^  and  consequently 
it  is  now  practically  put  a  stop  to  ?  What  you  suspect  used  to  be  very 
common  indeed  among  our  evening  schools,  but  ore  you  aware  that  the 
latest  directory  has  taken  very  good  security  to  make  that  impossible  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  so  far  as  the  science  and  art  classes  are 
concerned  in  practice,  whatever  it  is  in  theory. 

6367.  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  definite  and  systematic  course  of 
instruction  followed  up,  and  there  is  no  payment  on  the  elementary  pass 
which  used  to  be  the  grand  instrument  for  farming  these  classes  out  and 
making  a  good  thing  out  of  them  ? — Just  so,  and  it  is  there  where  the 
county  coundlB  come  in,  and  if  they  did  not  come  in,  many  classes  would 
be  suspended. 

6368.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  county  councils  are  in  danger  of  using 
their  money  as  badly  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department  used  to  in  that 
way  ? — If  due  discretion  is  exercised  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  county 
councils  to  do,  but  it  must  be  eaf  e-guarded,  and  it  is  there  where  inspection 
comes  in,  as  much  as  in  anything  else. 

6369.  Then  your  animadversion  only  applies  to  such  county  councils  as 
do  not  exercise  strict  supervision  and  care  in  administration  ?-  Yes,  that 
is  so. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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At  Westminster  HalU  Tuesday,  26tli  Jnne  1894. 


FAESENT  : 

Tu£  Bight  Hon.  JAMES  BBYOE,  M.F.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbeht,  K.O.B.,  M.P. 
The  Hod.  and  Bev.  Edvabd  Lyttelton,  M.A. 
Bu  Hmmmy  £.  BosGos,  D.CJ:i.,  M.P. 
The  Very  Bev.  The  Dean  of  Mancu ester,  D.D. 
The  Bev.  A.  M.  Faikbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  BiCUARD  WoiiKElL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  LleweiiLyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  GeOBGE  J.  COOKBUBN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Fbedebick.  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bbyant,  D.Sc. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary. 

The  Bev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCabtuy,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Bobebt  Beuce, 

M.A.,  D.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 

6370.  {Sir  John  Hlllert  to  Ih:  Bruce.)  Yon  aro  a  member  of  the 
Hnddersfield  School  Board,  and  a  repres(*ntative  of  the  Association  of 
School  Boards,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

6371.  {To  Mr.  MucCavthy.)  You  are  vice-chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
School  Board,  and  headmaster  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School, 
Fiveways,  Birmingham  ? — That  is  so. 

6372.  I  understand  that  you  have  been  invited  by  the  AsHociation  of 
School  Boards  of  England  and  Wales  to  give  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission P  —That  is  so. 

6373.  And  you  do  so  as  a  representative  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Boaid  ?— Yes. 

6374.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  Board  ?— I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Birmingliam  School  Board  for  nearly  19  years,  and  a 
master  on  the  foundation  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  for  28 
years. 

6375.  Therefore,  from  your  experience  in  those  two  positions,  you  are 
able  to  speak  specially  on  the  relation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  P — That  dual  experience  enables  me  to  speak  with  some  force  on 
that  point. 

6376.  What  is  the  fii-st  point  you  would  prefer  to  speak  upon  ? — The 
Queries  of  the  Boyal  Commission;  Clause  VI.,  Nos.  1  and  3:— "Should 
*•  higher  grade  elementary  schools  {a)  remain ;  and  (h)  be  established 
"  where  now  wanting.  At  what  ages  should  children  leave  elementary 
**  schools  for  secondary  schools  "  P 

6377.  You  speak  upon  the  subject  generally,  I  suppose,  and  not  specially 
as  it  aJGfects  Birmingham  ? — Yes,  specially  as  it  affects  Birmingham. 
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6378.  Will  you  take  the  first  point  ?— The  Birmingham  School  Board      Sbcondart 
has  two  schools  under  its  management  open  to  children  who  have  passed    birminoham 
Standard  VI.  in  a  public  elementary  school,  or  an  equivalent — one  in  School  Boar  p. 
Bridge  Street,  and  the  other  at  Wayerley  Boad.     These  are  called  seventh 
standard  schools,  but  the  scholars  who  are  in  Standard  YII.  during  their 
first  year  in  these  schools,  receive  a  wider  training  than  the  compulsory 
subjects  of  Standard  YIL,  preparatory  to  an  advanced  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  received  in  the  one  or  two  years  after  they  have  passed  that 
standard.     The  schools  are  classified  as  ''organised  »n6nce  schools"  as 
far  as  regards  the  pupils  who  have  passed  Standard  VIE.     Bridge  Street 
seventh  standard  school  was   opened  in  June  1884<  as  a  board  seventh 
standard  school  for  boys  only  where  the  education  given  in  the  public 
elementary  school  should  find  its  «)Oiiu>letLon  and  extension  beyond  the 
standard  by  specialising   in    the    direction   of    manual,   scientific,    and 
technical  education,  and  it  was  the  first  of  it5  kind  in  the  country. 

6379.  That  is  only  for  boys  ? —For  boys. 

6380.  The  other  being  open  both  for  boys  and  girls  ? — Yes.  The  Bridge 
Street  School  commenced  with  130  scholars,  and  the  number  rose  to  434  in 
1892,  when  a  second  seventh  standard  school  was  erected  at  Waverley  Boad, 
Smallheath.  The  Bridge  Street  school  was  necessarily  connected  with 
both  the  Whitehall  and  the  South  Kensington  branches  of  the  ''  Lords  of 
**  the  Committee  of  the  !Privy  Council  on  Education  " — with  the  former, 
because  the  powers  of  the  school  board  establishing  it  were  confined  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  the  Education  Code; 
with  the  latter,  because  it  was  the  examining  body  paying  grants  of  money 
on  passes  in  its  science  subjects;  which  grants  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  without  its  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  rates. 
Students  from  any  public  elementary  school  are  admitted  provided  they 
have  passed  an  examination  in  Standard  VI. ,  or  an  entrance  examination 
equivalent  to  it.  They  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  board  schools,  and  are, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  sons  of  artizans.  They  are  invited  to  remain 
for  a  two  or  three  years'  course  of  study,  and  the  science  courses  have 
been  made  to  commence  simultaneously  with  the  work  of  Standard  VII. 
The  school  is  now  divided  into  two  main  sections;  (1)  Standard  VII. 
scholars;  (2)  Ex.  VII.  scholars,  who  are  constituted  into  au  organised 
science  Kshool  under  the  science  and  art  regulations  having  reference  to 
such. 

6381.  Are  any  fees  payable  in  either  of  those  schools ? — No  fees;  they 
are  perfectly  £ree.  I  sliould  like  to  mention  some  of  the  facts  with 
reference  to  the  Waverley  Boad  boys  and  girls'  scbooL  About  97  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  attending  this  school  have  been  educated  in  public 
elementary  schools ;  1  per  cent,  have  come  from  private  schools ;  and 
2  per  cent,  from  endowed  secondary  schools.  Of  411  boys  on  the  Greneral 
Science  Begister,  204  are  the  sons  of  artizans,  and  207  are  the  sons  of 
clerks,  agents,  shopkeepers,  commercial  travellers,  elementary  sdiool 
teachers,  mimsters,  &c.  The  purpose  of  that  statement  is  to  show  the 
Conmiission  that  the  board  school  is  not  used  pui-ely  by  the  children  in 
the  industrial  classes,  but  that  the  so-called  middle  classes  use  the  board 
schools  of  Birmingham  indiscriminately  as  they  please. 

6382.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  age  at  which 
children  enter  the  schools  ? — They  must  have  passed  Standard  VI.  There 
is  no  limitation  of  age  other  than  that  they  must  have  passed  Standard  VL 
in  a  public  elementary  school  or  an  equivalent.  With  reference  to  the 
girls'  school  about  94*5  per  cent,  of  the  girls  attending  this  school  have 
been  educated  in  pubho  elementary  schools;  4*1  per  cent,  in  private 
schools ;  and  1  '4  per  cent,  have  come  from  endowed  secondary  schools. 
Of  259  girls  on  the  register,  118  are  the  daughters  of  artizans,  and  141  are 
daughters  of  clerks,  agents,  shopkeepers,  commercial  travellers,  ministers, 

6383.  Before  you  go  on  I  should  like  to  know  with  respect  to  the  girls' 
sc>i?"^Ib  whether  the  subjects  there  taught  are  different  from  the  subjects 
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taught  to  the  boys,  or  whether  they  are  the  same? — The  subjects  of 
general  training  of  course  are  mostly  the  same,  but  the  special  subjects 
for  scientific  training,  and  commercial  training,  and  domestic  training  are 
different,  and  in  the  girls*  classes  preparing  for  pupil  teach erships  still  more 
different.  These  are  all  departments — bifurcations  of  the  girls  during  a 
certain  portion  of  the  week  for  those  special  purposes ;  but  the  general  course 
of  training  is  the  same,  and  boys  and  girls  may  be  taught  in  the  same  class. 
These  seventh  standard  or  higher  grade  elementary  schools  as  they  are 
called  elsewhere,  are  practically  secondary  schools.  Waverley  Boad  school 
cost  for  building  and  furnishing  (exclusive  of  site),  282.  lU.  7(7.  per 
scholar,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  school  was  ^for  the  year  1893) 
8Z.  lis.  Id.  per  scholar. 

6384.  That  is  according  to  what  limitation  as  to  numbers  ?  Do  you  mean 
according  to  the  number  of  scholars  that  the  accommodation  is  provided 
for  ? — Yes,  according  to  the  accommodation  provided  for.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  evidence  I  propose  to  call  these  schools  board  secondary 
schools,  to  distinguish  them  from  King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools,  which 

I  will  call  endowed  secondary  schools.  The  first  point  I  would  maintain 
is  that  endowed  secondary  schools  are  not  natural  continuation  schools 
for  pupils  who  have  gone  completely  through  the  public  elementary 
schools. 

6385.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  schools?— I 
propose,  with  your  permission,  to  go  into  that  somewhat  in  detail.  The 
curriculum  of  an  endowed  secondary  school  (second  grade)  is  based  on  the 
understanding  that  the  pupil  enters  the  school  at  an.  early  age  (say  under 

II  years  of  age),  and  remains  there  for  five  or  six  years.  A  pupil  who  has 
completed  the  sixth  standard  of  the  Elementary  Education  Code  in  a 
pubnc  elementary  school  is  12  or  13  years  of  age.  Such  a  pupil  using  the 
endowed  secondary  school  as  a  continuation  school,  enters  the  latter  with 
a  mental  equipment  much  narrower  in  range  than  the  pupils  among  whom 
he  finds  himself  of  corresponding  age.  He  suffers  many  disadvantages  on 
this  accoimt.  A  pupil,  however,  who  leaves  the  public  elementary  school 
earlier  (say  after  passing  Standard  lY.  or  Y.),  sufi'ers  less  disadvantages, 
and  naturally  a  clover  pupil  of  a  given  age  suffers  less  from  the  dislocation 
than  an  average  pupil  of  the  same  age.  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  here 
to  protest  against  the  widely  prevailing  theory  that  only  clever  pupils 
from  public  elementary  schools  are  to  be  expected  to  desire  to  continue 
their  education  in  an  endowed  secondaiy  school. 

6386.  You  would  have  the  endowed  secondary  schools  open  to  all  classes 
of  pupils  whether  they  are  clever  or  not  P — Certainly. 

6887.  Then  you  would  not  admit  them  by  examination  P — ^Yes,  certainly 
T  would.  I  distinguish  between  the  clever  pupil  and  the  average  pupil. 
My  contention  is  that  the  theory  should  not  prevail  in  this  country,  that 
the  endowed  secondary  school  is  only  for  the  clever  pupil  from  a  public 
elementary  school,  and  not  for  the  average  pupil.  Scholar^ps  (main- 
tenance and  otherwise)  derived  from  the  endowments  should,  of  course,  be 
reserved  only  for  pupils  of  exceptional,  as  distinguished  from  average, 
ability ;  but  as  public  elementary  schools  are  not  restricted  by  any  regula- 
tions, imperial  or  local,  to  children  of  parents  of  any  social  class,  so 
neither  are  tlie  endowed  secondary  schools.  Any  parent,  therefore,  of  a 
child  of  even  average  ability  is  justified  in  desiring  a  continuation  school 
above  the  elementary  school  for  his  child,  and  of  using  the  public 
elementary  school  for  his  elementary  education,  and  then  passing  him  on 
to  an  endowed  secondary  school  for  his  further  education.  This  is  largely 
done  in  Birmingham.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  33^  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in 
King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools  are  Foundation  scholars  (i.e.,  receive  free 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  endowment),  and  of  these  one  half,  or  16 J 
per  cent. ,  must  be  pupils  from  public  elementary  schools ;  but  58  per 
cent,  (or  an  average  of  six  years,  1887-1892)  of  the  admissions  in  each 
year  into  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  Five  Ways,  were  pupils  from 
public  elementoi-y  schools.  The  corresponding  per-centages  for  King 
Edward's  Grammar  School,  Camp  Hill,  are  even  greater,  viz.,  for  boys. 
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73  per  cent.  ;  for  girls,  63  per  cent.  TJiis  shoivs  that  in  Birmiugham  ft 
large  namber  of  parents  send  their  children  to  pnblio  elementary  sohools 
as  preparatory  schools  for  the  endowed  secondary  schools,  and  pay,  in  the 
form  of  school  fees,  part  of  the  cost  of  their  education  in  the  latter  schools ; 
and  these  children  not  havinc^  been  successful  in  obtaining  foundation 
scholarships  on  their  intellectual  merits,  are  obviously  of  only  average 
ability. 

6388.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  room  for  both  classes  of 

BcbooLs  in  a  place  like  Birmingham  ?— Most  certainly.     That  is  a  point  I 

wish  very  definitely  to    elaborate.     Of    these   children    whom  I    have 

described,  who  come  from  the  public  elementary  schools  to  that  very  high 

per-centage,  the  only  ones  who  as  a  rule  achieve  any  measure  of  success  at 

King  Edward's  Schools  are  those  who  have  left  the  public  elementary 

school  ab  an  early  age — 10  or   11 — and   before  completing   the  public 

elementary  school  course,  that  is,  when  in  Standard  IV.  or  V.  Many  even  of 

these,  having  received  a  narrow  range  of  training,  and  being  only  of  average 

ability,  had  much  better  have  remained,  and  completed  their  course  at  the 

public  elementary  school,  and  then  have  found  a  natural  continuation 

school  ready  to  hand  for  them,  in  the  form  cf  a  board  secondary  school. 

such  as  we  have  at  Bridge  street  and  Waverley  Boad.    But  pupils  of  12 

or  13  who  have  gone  right  through  the  ordinary  public  elementary  school 

course  (that  is,  havo  passed  Standard  VI.),  or  pupils  of  14  or  lo  years  of 

age,  who  have  spent  some  time  beyond  Standard  VI.  in  a  higher  grade 

elementary  or  board  secondary  school  (like  the  holders  of  county  council 

technical  scholarflhii>s  or  exhibitions  \  are  certainly  not  .fitting  subjects,  in 

my  opinion,  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  endowed  secondary  school.     All  tliese 

come  too  late  and  leave  too  soon  to  derive  much  benefit 

6380.  When  you  speak  of  county  council  scholarships  do  you  refer  to 
sobolarships  from  the  county  council  of  Birmingham  or  from  ooonty 
councils  outside  P — Outside  ;  the  county  council  technical  committees.. 
The  City  Ck>uncil  of  Birmingham  are  building  at  this  moment  a  technical 
school  which  will  be  a  first  grade  technical  school,  and  are  offering  scholar- 
ships to  Waverley  Boad  and  Bridge  Street  boys,  tenable  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  technical  training  at  those  board  schools,  but  passing 
them  on  with  these  scholarships  for  two  or  three  years  more  at  this  new 
school. 

6390.  That  is  the  technical  school  which  is  being  established  ? — ^Yes. 
which  really  wiU  be  a  first  grade  technical  school. 

6391 .  (Sir  Hennj  Boscoe.)  Which  is  now  working  in  temporary  premises 
at  the  Midland  Institute  ? — Yes. 

6892.  (Sir  John  Hihhert )  What  are  the  counties  which  send  county 
oonncil  schohurs  to  these  schools  P — In  my  own  school  at  Five  Ways  I  have 
at  this  moment  10  boys  from  the  Staffordshire  County  Council  technical 
committee,  which  boys  have  selected  King  Edward's  School,  Five  Ways, 
as  the  sdiool  at  which  they  wish  to  receive  their  further  so-called  technical 
education. 

6393.  Are  there  many  from  Warwickshire  P — No,  not  to  Five  Ways. 

6394.  {Btan  of  Manchester.)  Does  the  Staffordshire  county  council  allow 
them  to  go  wherever  they  like  ? — ^Yes,  within  their  limits.  They  live  in 
the  Black  Country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  but  really  in 
Staffordshire,  and  they  have  elected  to  hold  their  county  council  technieal 
exhibitions  at  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  Five  Ways.  My  point, 
therefore,  is  that  the  board  secondary  school  is  the  natural  continuation 
school  to  a  pnblic  elementary  school,  and  therefore  should  be  fnrther 
developed  and  better  adapted  to  meet  those  new  wants,  to  obtain  which 
these  older  children  now  seek  an  endowed  secondary  school,  but  which  an 
endowed  secondary  scnool  does  not,  and  cannot,  adequately  supply.  I 
think  that  representing  the  Birmingham  School  Board  I  ought  to  try  and 
make  it  clear  to  the  Commission  what  exactly  is  the  policy  of  the 
Birmingham  School  Board,  in  putting  on  the  ground  as  part  of  their 
machinery  such  schools  as  Waverley  Boad,   for    instance,   in   spite  of 
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the  fact  that  the  area  of  Secondary  Education  is  bo  largely  covered 
in  KrmJngham  by  the  King  Edward's  Schools.  The  policy  of  tho 
Birmingham  School  Board  in  setting  on  foot  their  '*  seventh  standard  " 
schools  in  Bridge  Street  and  Waverley  Boad  is  founded  upon  the  im- 
perious demandb  for  continuation  schools  for  those  who  have  completed 
the  ordinary  public  elementary  school  course,  and  yet  wish  to  remain  at 
school  a  year  or  two  longer,  and  this  policy  is  stimulated  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  this  is  a  kind  of  demand  which  the  foundation  of  King  Edward's 
school  cannot  meet  by  its  secondary  schools,  even  if  it  had  the  resources 
adequate  for  the  purpose.  The  school  board  has  a  settled  policy  of  its 
own,  which  is  based  on  its  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  board  secondary 
schools  of  the  type  already  described,  and  tho  Waverley  Eoad  school  is 
the  outcome  of  that  policy,  and  has  justified  so  far  the  action  of  the  school 
board  as  to  have  on  its  roll  of  attendance  within  less  than  two  years  from 
its  opening  313  boys  and  225  girls,  and  this  without  appreciably  airecting 
the  demand  for  admission  to  the  neighbouring  King  Edward's  schools  at 
Camp  Hill.  I  have  here  testimony  from  the  headmaster  of  King  Edward's 
School,  Camp  Hill,  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  Waverley  Boad  seventh 
standard  school  is  situated,  and  also  from  the  headmistress  of  that 
school,  both  of  whom  express  extreme  thankfulness  and  gratitude  to  the 
school  board  for  having  opened  that  Waverley  Boad  seventh  standard 
school  and  thus  relieved  them  of  scholars  with  whom  they  could  not 
adequately  deal.  This  is  the  important  point  of  my  evidence.  Considering 
what  Birmingham  is,  and  considering  the  exact  relation  in  which  I  stand 
both  to  the  King  Edward  Schools  and  to  the  Birmingham  Board,  I  wish 
to  expresa  my  conviction  that  both  kinds  of  schools — ^the  endowed 
secondary  and  the  board  secondary—  may  legitimately  exist  in  the  same 
locality  (if  circumstances  and  amount  of  population  "render  it  desirable), 
as  they  cater  for  widely  different  educational  needs.  They  are  not 
competitors,  but  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  Secondary  Education.  The 
,  demand  for  these  board  secondary  schools,  which  was  not  in  the  least 
realised  as  likely  to  arise  when  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  was 
under  discussion  in  Parliament,  has  increased  ye&T  by  year  in  volume  and 
intensity  in  the  large  centres  of  population  ;  and  the  pressure  to  meet  this 
demand  has  been  so  great  upon  the  school  boards,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  the  demand  so  obvious,  that  all  the  boards  of  the  large  provincial  towns 
— Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  others — 
have  been  forced  into  making  efforts  to  supply  the  kind  of  school 
demanded ;  and  successive  Presidents  and  Vice-presidents  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  under  Governments  of  both  political  shades,  have 
consented  to  the  necessary  straining  of  the  Education  Act,  1870,  in  order  to 
give  legal  sanction  to  the  objects  of  those  boards.  No  Government  would, 
in  my  opinion,  venture  to  recede  from  the  position  which  popular  pressure 
has  required  the  various  administrations  since  1870  to  assume  in  this 
matter,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  for  a  formal  legal  recognition  of  the 
work  ^ready  accomplished  by  school  boards  and  a  removal  of  the  financial 
»nd  other  i*estriotions  by  which  school  boards  are  now  hampered  in 
carrying  out  this  work  of  secondary  schools. 

6395-9.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  with  respect  to  the  outcome  of  the 
education  given  in  these  two  different  classes  of  schools.  What  class  of  work 
do  the  pupils  respectively  go  to  after  they  leave  the  two  classes  of  schools — 
does  it  vary  much  or  not  ? — It  varies  very  considerably.  Of  course  Waverley 
Boad  seventh  standard  school  has  not  been  opened  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  consequently  practically  hardly  any  scholars  have  left,  but  with 
regard  to  the  Bridge  Street  school,  if  the  Commission  desire,  I  will  put  in 
an  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  past  Bridge  Street  boys.  It  is  a  very 
striking  document  giving  the  nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  numbers 
that  have  taken  to  the  various  trades  in  the  town.  I  also  have  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  the  few  that  have  already  left  Waverley  Boad  school, 
but  they  are  extvemely  few  of  course,  and  they  are  those  who  have-not  had 
the  complete  benefit  of  those  schools.     {See  A2)pend%j6  No,  1.) 

6400.  Then  you  wish  to  speak  with  regard  to  the  advantage  of  the  board 
secondary  schools  in  keeping  away  from  King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools 
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a  oertain  cIasb  of  papils  vliose  preBence  there  is  educationally  a  nmiake. 
What  is  it  you  wish  to  say  upon  that  point  ? — ^In  saying  what  I  have  to  say 
with  regard  to  that,  I  should  like  to  giye  the  testimony  of  the  headmasiar 
and  headmistress  of  the  other  King  Kdward  School  at  Camp  Hill,  because 
they  are  the  people  affected.  This  is  what  the  headmaster  says  in  the 
coarse  of  a  letter :  '*  Intelligent  boys  who  have  run  through  the  public 
**  elementary  school  course,  but  who  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  prolong  it 
"  beyond  the  age  of  14,  or  so,  will  prefer  a  board  school  like  Waverley  Boad 
^'  to  the  grammar  school.  The  reduced  percentage  of  public  elementary 
**  school  pupils  seeking  admission,  may,  I  think,  be  taken  to  point  to  the 
* '  same  conclusion ;  as  also  the  fact,  that  whereas  in  the  admission  exami- 
"  nations  of  1891-92  the  average  number  of  candidates  of  12  years  and 
**  upwards  was  50,  the  average  number  of  such  candidates  at  the  admis- 
**  sion  examination  of  1893  (i.e,,  since  the  opening  of  Waverley  Boad 
' '  School)  was  38."  That  diminution  in  number  meaning  that  those  boys 
of  advanced  age,  say  12,  went  to  Waverley  Road  rather  than  to  King 
Edward's  School,  feeling  that  Waverley  Boad,  at  their  advanced  age,  would 
complete  their  course,  whereas  King  Edward's  School  would  be  a  dialooa- 
tion  to  them.  Then,  with  regard  to  girls,  this  is  what  the  headniistress 
of  King  Edward's  Camp  Hill  Girls' School  says:  ''  Per^onaily,  as  head- 
"  mistrees  of  Camp  Hill  School,  I  feel  grateful  for  the  opening  of  Waverley 
**  Boad,  feeling  that  it  relieves  us  of  an  element  always  difficult  to  deal 
'^  with,  and  of  work  which  could  not  be  looked  upon  with  any  satisfac- 
**  tion  either  from  my  standpoint  or  from  that  of  the  parents  of  these  girk. 
*  *  The  time  they  spent  with  us  was  generaUy  just  about  long  enough  to 
"  thoroughly  unsettle  them,  and  not  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  do  very 
"  much  to  help  them."  I  should  like  to  say  that  this  testimony,  as  regards 
King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools,  is  not  given  by  the  master  and  mistress 
of  those  schools  with  any  idea  of  antagonism  to  board-school  children  as  suuh, 
because  all  of  the  King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools  are  largely  recruited 
from  board  schools,  and  are  extremely  glad  to  get  any  scholars  from  those 
schools.  Both  morally  and  in  intellectual  training  they  are  very  excellent 
material  for  our  schools,  and  therefore  when  a  headmaster  or  headmistress 
of  King  Edward's  School  says  that  such  and  such  scholars  from  public 
elementary  schools  make  a  mistake  educatJonally  in  coming  to  Bang 
Edward's  Schools,  they  are  not  biased  in  any  way  by  a  general  feeling  as 
against  all  public  elementary  school  scholars.  Very  far  from  it ;  we  like 
to  have  them. 

6401.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  with  respect  to  the  unsatis-     ^Effect  op 
factory  effect  on  ^our  two  board  secondary  schools  of  the  science  and  art     aet  GRAKxa 
grants  ? — I  should  like  to  say  that  at  present  the  board  secondary  school      ,    rpow 
can  only  rightly  exist  if,  so  far  as  its  most  useful  work  is  concerned  (namely,    EDucImow^ix 
its  real  secondary  work),  it  costs  the  local  rates  nothing.     Practically,  Board  Schodls 
then,   such  schools  are  dependent  on  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.    To  earn  these  grants,   the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
school    must  be  largely  drawn  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
syllabus,  and  these   subjects  muAt  be  taught  to  the  extent  and   in  the 
manner  set  down  in  the  directory.    The  questions  set  to  school  children  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  the  May  examinations  are  identical 
with  those  set  to  adults  who  have  attended  evening  classes.    It  is  mani- 
festly improbable  that  a  paper  which  is  suitable  for  a  grown  man  or  an 
apprentice  of  some  years'  standing  is  suitable  for  a  school  boy.     The 
elementary  stage  of  mathematics  is  very  hard  to  an  average  boy,  yet  it 
gives  no  adequate  place  to  mensuration.    The  course  of  instruction  set 
down  in  the  Directory  for  organised  science  schools  is  often  undesirable  for 
school  boys.     Probably  its  greatest  blot  is  the  fact  that  many  subjects  of 
the  utmost  importance  are  ignored.    Nearly  all  that  has  been  said  regard- 
ing the  boys'  school  is  applicable  to  the  girl's  school.    It  would  be  absurd 
and  cruel  to  force  girls    through  the  course  of    study  prescribed    for 
organised  science  schools  without  *  *  modifications."  Probably  these  courses 
were  never  meant  to  apply  to  girls  ;  but  that  does  not  in  any  way  lessen 
the  need  for  a  reasonable  course  of  study  for  girls.     The  headmaster  of 
Waverley  Boad  School  says  that  year  after  year  it  has  been  his  unhappy  lot 
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to  hear  parents  grumble,  and  most  justly,  at  the  three-hours  evening  exami- 
nation which,,  under  the  Science  and  Art  rules,  is  necessary,  and  necessary 
for  girls  and  boys.  Boys  and  girls  alike,  at  an  organised  science  school, 
have  to  turn  out  of  an  evenuig  for  three  hours,  and  go  to  some  centre  for 
examination,  and  then  go  home  again. 

6402.  Are  you  now  expressing  your  own  views  with  respect  to  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  science  and  art  grants,  or  is  the  view  held  to 
any  large  extent  generally  by  persons  taking  an  interest  in  education  ? — 
Practically  by  everybody  I  Imow;  certainly  by  the  Birmingham  Board, 
from  its  experience  ;  and  by  the  teachers  of  these  schools.  I  have  never 
heard  an  expression  of  approval  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
directory  system  for  a  day  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

6408.  Do  you  wish  US  say  anything  with  respect  to  the  mischief  of 
payment  by  results  P — The  principle  of  payment  by  results  hab  been  found 
BO  mischievous  in  the  elementary  schools  that  it  is  practically  now 
abolished,  and  that  being  so,  the  argument  by  which  that  was  removed 
holds  still  more  strongly  with  regard  to  the  work  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  science  and  art  curriculum. 

6404.  Is  it  not  possible  that  one  might  be  bad  and  the  other  might  be 
^od  ? — ^We  have  found  both  to  be  very  bad.  It  acts  in  such  a  way  that  it 
IS  a  positive  bribe  (it  is  the  same  old  story)  to  neglect  the  dull  boys  who 
have  no  chance  of  coming  up  to  the  standard  for  a  pass  and  earning  a  21, 
grant,  and  to  only  concentrate  attention  on  the  clever  ones. 

6405.  Have  you  made  any  representation  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  on  the  question  ? — As  a  board,  do  you  mean  P 

6406.  Yes  P  —No,  I  do  not  think  we  have.  The  money  payment  is  so 
liberal  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  that  we  do  not  like  to  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

6407.  You  say  in  your  pr^'cw  that  school  boards  should  be  emancipated 
from  the  financial  and  educational  restrictions  which  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  board  secondary  schools.  What  do  you  exactly  mean  by  that  ? — 
The  necessity  of  earning  as  much  grant  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
school  might  cost  nothing  to  the  rates,  necessitates  our  following  that 
curriculum  of  the  directory  as  well  as  we  can.  If  we  wanted  to  make  a 
perfect  school  we  should  not  make  such  a  curriculum. 

6408.  And  that  has  reference  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  P — 
Yes. 

6409.  Not  to  any  restrictions  placed  upon  you  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment P — No  ;  but  the  only  disadvantage  in  that  respect  is  that  wo  have  dual 
control.    Both  departments  practically  rule  the  schools. 

6410.  In  your  opinion  you  could  have  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
curriculum  if  the  restrictions  were  removed  P — ^Yes ;  and  if  there  were  one 
department,  over  and  above  the  local  authority,  which  was  responsible,  and 
from  which  they  would  receive  grants. 

6411.  Then  you  have  some  reasons  to  oflfer  why  secondary  schools 
should  include  a  technical  department  rather  than  that  distinctly 
technical  instruction  (in  its  early  stages)  should  be  given  in  separate 
schools  P — ^Yes.  The  query  of  the  Koyal  Commission,  Section  H.,  No.  5, 
raises  the  question  whether  of  two  alternatives  possible  it  is  desir. 
able  to  carry  on  technical  instruction  in  the  same  school  as  a  department 
of  the  school  where  other  courses  are  carried  on,  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  have  two  separate  independent  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  former  ari'angement  is  better,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  first, 
with  such  an  arraugement  the  teaching  staff,  being  available  for  both 
*  *  sides,'  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  science  on  the  '*  non- technical " 
side  would  be  carried  on  more  efficiently  than  could  be  the  case  if  the 
technical  side  were  a  distinct  school.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the 
teaching  of  literary  subjects  and  mathematics  on  the  technical  side.  The 
staff  engaged  in  teacliing  literary  subjects  on  the  "non-technical  "  side 
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^oiild  pass  over  on  to  the  technical  side  for  thoee  sabjeots,  and  would  be 
abetter  staff  than  a  straff  which  a  separate  school  would  be  able  to  acquire 

6412.  That  opinion  relates  entirely,  I  presume,  to  the  earlier  stages  P — 


6413.  And  not  to  the  later? — No,  not  to  the  later.  It  would  be  easier 
for  a  boy,  whose  interest  rendered  it  desirable,  to  change  his  educational 
course  &om  technical  to  non-technical,  and  vice  vend.  In  any  arrange- 
ment involTing  distinct  schools  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  the  establish- 
ment of  social  distinctions  between  the  schools.  The  danger  of  a  separate 
lower  grade  technical  school  is  tJiis.  It  is  said,  that  is  a  school  for  the  sons 
of  artisans,  and  the  other  is  the  school  for  the  sons  of  the  gentry  or  the 
middle  classes.  If  the  schools  are  under  the  same  head,  but  are  divided 
into  two  departments  then  there  would  be  no  chance  of  social  distinctions  as 
betwe^i  thoss  who  are  on  the  technical  side  and  those  who  are  on  the 
"non-technical"  side. 

6il4.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Your  judgment  is  deriyed  from  your  school 
boazd  experience  and  also  from  your  Imowledge  of  the  whole  system  of 
King  Edward's  Schools  ?-^  Yes. 

6415.  And  therefore  it  is  naturaUv  a  yery  impartial  judgment,  and  you 
are  distinctly  of  opinion  that,  at  all  events,  in  Birmingham  there  is  no 
overlapping  P — Absolutely  none  whatever.  There  is  not  the  semblance  of 
overlapping. 

6416.  Are  you  aware  that  in  other  places  it  is  felt  that  there  is  such 
overlapping  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  of  any  place  where  the  conditions  are  such 
that  you  would  say  there  was  overlapping. 

6417.  Has  there  been  any  deliberate  correlation  and  co-ordination  in 
Birmingham,  for  example,  of  those  different  educational  authorities.  Ija 
a  word,  have  the  authorities  and  the  different  educational  institutions  met 
together  and  formulated  any  scheme  by  which  there  should  not  be  over- 
lapping?— There  has  been  very  little  tendency  towards  overlapping, 
consequently  the  idea  has  not  come  prominently  into  people's  minds. 

6418.  In  the  schools  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  do  they  not  teach 
verr  much  the  same  curricula  as  they  do  in  iMurt,  at  any  rate,  of  the  schools 
of  the  Kii^  Edward*8  system?.— Certain  subjects  of  study  must  come  into 
every  school.  You  cannot  separate  and  say  a  certain  number  of  subjects 
are  elementary  subjects,  and  a  certain  number  of  subjects  are  secondary. 
Any  one  and  the  same  subject  may  be  a  subject  in  an  elementary  school, 
and  a  subject  in  a  secondary  school. 

6419.  Do  you  find  that  the  right  boys  go  to  the  board  secondary  schools 
and  the  right  boys  go  to  the  endowed  secondary  schools  P — No  ;  experience 
in  Birmingham  has  shown  that  untQ  that  seventh  standard  school  was 
started,  and  still  in  some  other  cases,  a  large  number  come  to  King 
Edward's  School  with  whom  we  cannot  do  the  best  that  ought  to  be  done ; 
they  come  too  late. 

6420.  You  say  the  *'  best  that  ought  to  be  done."  Is  that  to  be  decided 
by  the  future  purpose  of  their  life,  or  how  P — If  their  parents  choose  to 
say,  **  We  do  not  wish  our  child  to  go  to  business  or  go  to  some  ocoupa- 
"  don  simply  because  he  has  passed  Standard  Vil.,"  that  child  ought  to 
receive  an  education  from  somewhere.  A  child  who  has  passed  Standard 
Yn.,  and  whose  parcDt  does  not  want  to  take  him  away  from  school,  must 
be  educated  somewhere.  King  Edward's  School  is  not  the  place  for  him 
at  that  age,  and  the  board  say:  ''There  is  this  demand;  we  must 
meet  it.'* 

6421.  Then,  in  a  word,  you  consider  that  to  be  rather  a  higher  region, 
so  to  speak,  of  elementary  education? — Yes,  for  those  who  have  gone 
completely  through  it. 

6422.  And  yon  would  then  take  jour  bifurcation,  as  you  call  it,  and 
strike  the  point  earlier  a  good  deal  m  life  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  to 
go  forward  to  an  endowed  secondary  school  P — Certainly. 
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6423.  You  would  get  hold  of  them  at  about  11  years  of  age  P— Yes,  I 
think  11.  If  they  axe  clever  I  do  not  much  care  about  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  a  little  bit  delayed,  because,  with  a  clever  boy  you  can  do  almost 
anything.    I  am  taking  about  the  average  boy. 

6424.  I  suppose  you  consider  that  the  ordinary  boy  is  the  article  more 
usually  met  with  P — Very  much  so.  We  have  had  schemes  of  scholarships 
under  the  Birmingham  Board  for  many  years.  We  have  had  schemes 
amended  and  amended  according  to  our  experience,  and  the  scholarships 
have  been  distributed  under  these  schemes.  But  the  number  of  really 
clever  boys,  even  out  of  that  number,  is  an  extremely  small  per-centage 
indeed.  After  sifting,  sifting,  and  sifting,  down  it  comes  to  a  very  small 
number.  We  have  at  present  between  50,000  and  60,000  children  in  our 
schools,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  our  hands  upon  a  clever  boy.  There 
are  some,  but  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  at  this  moment, 

6425.  Would  you  desire  that  there  should  be  this  necessary  straiaing 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  or  that  it  should  be  in  any  way  modified  ? — 
I  think,  in  the  interests  of  education,  it  ought  to  be  very  considerably 
modified. 

6426.  And  the  whole  department  of  education  should  continue  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  school  boards,  or  the  whole  of  that  sort  of  education, 
at  any  rate  P— Yes,  the  present  school  board. 

6427.  You  do  not  think  that  the  operations  of  the  school  boards  should 
be  suspended,  and  that  the  schools  should  all  pass  under  some  other 
authority  P — No,  I  feel  that  so  strongly  that  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  Government  that  would  have  the  courage  to  interfere 
with  what  school  boards  are  doing. 

6428.  It  is  not  merely  because  it  has  been,  but  because  you  think  it  is 
better  that  it  should  continue  to  be  so  p — The  boards  must  do  it  because 
they  are  the  only  people  who  can  do  it. 

6429.  And  this  has  been  gathered  from  your  invaluable  experience,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  so,  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  Birmingham, 
for  many  years  ? — Yes. 

Air  Ideal  6430.  [bir  .Henry  lioscoe.)  Admitting  that  in  Birmingham  the  system 

School  Boabd.  ^^^  j^^^  overlap,  and  admitting,  as  I  am  sure  we  all  do,  the  valuable  work 

wMch  not  only  in  Birmingham  but  also  in  other  large  cities  these  higher 
board  schools  are  doing,  may  I  ask  you  what  steps  you  would  take  in  the 
case  of  places — some  of  them  large  cities  or  towns  in  which  there  are  no 
school  boards  P — I  think  there  should  be  a  district  authority  to  whom  the 
question  of  additional  Secondary  Education  supply  should  be  submitted. 

6431.  And  would  you  place  that  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities 
and  the  county  councils  or  committees  of  the  county  councils  as  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts,  for  example  P — ^I  would  put  all  such  under  an 
ideal  school  board ;  a  school  board  which  does  not  exist  now,  but  one 
which  I  can  realise. 

6432.  You  would  wish  to  see  a  universal  school  board  P — Yes,  with 
districts. 

6433.  But  that  not  being  the  case  at  the  present  moment,  and  the 
question  before  us  not  being  that  of  the  general  establishment  of  school 
boards,  how  would  you  meet  the  difficulty  which  faces  usp — A  school 
board  on  the  same  principle  as  the  present  school  board,  elected  by  the 
raiepayers  with  power  to  raise  a  rate  as  a  school  board,  would  meet  the 
case  for  Secondary  Education  only. 

6434.  But  such  school  boards  are  not  at  present  existing  P — ^No. 

6486.  Would  you  desire  to  see  this  Commission  recommend  the  general 
establishment  of  school  boards  ?— In  default  of  the  existence  of  an  ideal 
school  board,  I  would  have  another  school  board  for  Secondary 
Education, 

6436.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  by  an  ideal  school  board  something 
different  from  the  actual  school  board  ? — Yes. 
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6437.  Much  superior? — No.  Elected,  to^  begin  with,  on  different 
principles  and  unrestricted  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  universal. 

6438.  {Sir  Henry  Roscoe,)  in  other  words  you  mean  an  eduoatiomal 
board  which  would  take  charge  not  only  of  primary  education  but  of 
secondary  as  well  P — Yes,  that  is  the  ideal 

6439.  (^Chavrman,)  I  rather  understand  you  to  mean  something  di£feient. 
I  understood  you  to  mean  by  an  ideal  school  board  a  school  bmird  whose 
scope  of  autiiority  and  range  of  vision  should  be  larger  and  stronger 
thfloi  those  of  the  present  school  boards  ? — ^It  would  rest  with  the  rate- 
payers. If  the  rate-payers  realised  that  greater  strength  of  vision  was 
required,  they  would  vote  for  those  who  had  stronger  vision. 

6440.  But  still  I  wish  you  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  an  ideal  school 
board.  You  mean  a  school  board  which  does  not  exist  anywhere  on  earth 
— ^but  which  may  exist,  as  Plato  says,  in  heaven — and  may  be  brought 
down  to  earth  P— Yes. 

6441.  Will  you  give  us  a  little  more  distinct  conception  of  what  the 
ideal  school  board  may  be  like. 

6442.  (J)r.  Fairhainu)  Both  as  regards  the  power  to  create  it  and  its 
constituents  when  created. 

6448.  {8vr  Hemry  Roncoe.)  And  its  jurisdiction  when  created? — ^I  may 
say  that  I  am  now  being  asked  questions  which  my  Board  have  never 
considered,  and  therefore  in  what  I  say  I  must  be  understood  as  speaking 
as  a  private  individual. 

6444.  (GhaUfnan,)  Certainly.  Our  only  object  is  to  ascertain  what 
difference  there  is  between  the  ideal  school  board  and  the  school  boards  that 
exist  now  P — The  difference  between  the  ideal  school  board  pictured  in  my 
mind  and  the  actual  school  boards  existing  are  differences  connected  with 
the  mode  of  election  and  the  fact  of  their  not  being  universal.  It  would 
rest  with  the  ratepayers  to  settle  what  should  be  the  constituent  elements. 

6445.  (Sir  Senrij  Roacoe.)  Let  us  be  quite  clear  about  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  area  of  action  of  this  ideal  school  board.  It  is  important  that  we 
should  know  whether  you  intend  the  one  body  to  be  responsible  for  both 
Primary  and  Secondtffy  Education  or  whether  you  wish  there  to  be  a 
separate  body  for  each  of  those  purposes  P — If  we  could  have  the  ideal 
school  board,  I  should  say  only  one  covering  the  area  of  both  elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  but  failing  the  ideal  school  board,  I  would,  as 
an  alternative  under  present  conditions,  have  two  school  bounds ;  one  the 
present  one,  if  it  exists,  the  other  the  school  board  for  Seoondaxy 
Education,  which  would  be  the  district  authority  for  Secondary  Education 
only. 

6446.  Which  would  be  in  fact  as  at  present  the  county  councils  or 
their  committees  P  —  No ;  if  you  are  asking  me  for  my  personal  pre- 
ference, I  would  prefer  a  school  board  for  Secondary  Education,  elected 
direct  from  the  ratepayers,  with  the  powers  of  an  existing  school  board 
for  elementary  schools.  I  prefer  that  to  a  composite  body,  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  county  council  and  some  members  of 
the  school  board  and  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools. 

6447.  Now  one  word  with  regard  to  organised  science  schools  and  the 
question  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  You  speak  of  the  organised 
science  school  being  inapplicable  for  girls.  Have  you  an^  inst«ances  of 
girls  in  schools  taking  the  system  of  the  organised  science  instruction  P — 
They  do  so  at  Waverley  Boad,  and  they  do  it  by  a  particular  sub-section 
or  paragraph  of  the  directory,  which  says  that  any  slight  modifications  of 
the  foregoing  course  of  instruction  (that  is,  the  regular  course),  which  it 
may  be  desired  to  make  should  form  the  subject  of  special  application. 
We  have  largely  made  use  of  that  little  clause,  and  we  have  got  what  the 
Department  now  consider  * '  slight  modifications, "  which  have  enabled  us  to 
adapt  the  organised  science  school  curriculum  in  the  girls*  schools  even  to 
special  courses  of  training  for  domestic  and  commercial  purposes.    We  are 
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able  to  do  that  beoaose  only  15  hours  of  the  week  have  to  come'tmder  this 
cnrricultim,  and  in  the  other  15  hours  you  may  teaoh  what  you^like. 

6448.  And  you  would  like  to  see  that  more  general  P — ^Yes. 

6449.  You  have  also  spoken  of  the  mischief  which  has  resulted  from  the 
payment  on  indiTidual  results  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Department  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  oral  examinations  P— Yes. 

6450.  And  you  view  that  movement,  I  understand,  with  satisfaction  P — 
Yes,  with  very  great  satisfaction.  The  system  of  pure  paper  examinations 
leads  to  teaching  for  the  paper,  and  the  verba  may  be  produced  to  any 
extent  without  the  actual  res  being  behind  it. 

6451.  You  would  wish  to  see  that  imrtem  of  oral  inspection  carried  on 
still  further  P— Very  much  further.  Under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart 
ment  Begulations  there  is  no  oral  examination  of  any  kind. 

6452.  But  you  are  aware  that  scientific  inspectors  have  been  appointed 
recently  ?— Yes. 

6453.  With  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  modifv  the  examinations  P— *I 
have  not  seen  the  effect  of  their  action.  I  do  not  think  they  have  got  into 
working  order  yet.  We  have  had  a  visit  from  them  to  learn  their  work, 
but  tiiey  have  not  commenced  it,  and  I  really  do  not  know  what  course 
they  would  adopt.  But  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  oral  examination  may  be 
a  component  part  of  the  main  examination  conferring  grants. 

6454.  {Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith,)  You  would  like  two  school  boards,  one  f<^ 
elements^  and  one  tot  Secondary  Education  ?— No.  I  said  I  should  like 
to  see  an  ideal  school  board. 

6455.  But  failing  that  ideal  school  board  you  would  like  to  see  two  P — 
Yes. 

6456.  To  which  of  those  would  you  assign  the  higher  grade  schools  P 
WotQd  you  assign  them  to  the  existing  school  board  or  the  new  authority  P 
— Certainly  the  existing  board. 

6457.  I'hey  come  well  within  the  range  of  the  completion  of  elementaiy 
education  p— Certainly. 

6458.  You  have  called  them  secondary  schools,  I  see  in  your  evidence, 
but  you  would  not  call  them  secondary  schools,  would  you? — ^Yes  ;  I 
should  call  them  board  secondary  schools. 

6459.  Then  this  new  district  authority  would  not  have  the  whole  range 
of  Secondary  Education  under  it  at  all  P — No. 

6460.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  P— The  line  draws  iteelt  There 
is  no  overlapping  between  these  two. 

6461.  You  mean  to  say  in  Birmingham.  You  would  draw  the  line  where 
it  is  drawn  in  Birmingham  at  present  P — ^Yes. 

6462.  In  Birmingham  you  have  two  authorities  for  education,  have  you 
not  P — We  have  the  govemmcDt  of  King  Edward's  Schools. 

6463.  That  is  a  quasi-ednoationtl  authority.  You  think  that  is  the  ideal 
division,  do  yon  ?  —  No ;  pardon  me,  not  the  ideal  The  ideal  is  one 
school  board.    The  other  is  not  the  ideal ;  it  is  only  a  pis  alter. 

6464.  I  mean  that  you  consider  that  the  best  division  you  haveP — 
Yes. 

6465.  Do  you  consider  that  if  you  had  your  ideal  school  board,  it  should 
be  one  authority  for  the  whole  of  the  Secondary  and  Elementary  Educa- 
tion P  Do  you  think  that  the  area  which  is  suiteble  to  one  is  suiteble  to 
the  other  P  I  take  it  that  if  you  have  an  authority  publicly  elected  you 
must  have  an  area  to  govern  P — ^Yes. 

6466.  Should  the  areas  all  over  the  country  be  the  same  P — ^I  have  not 
formed  any  opinion  upon  that,  but  as  far  as  county  boroughs  are 
concerned,  certainly. 
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64G7.  Bat  as  f ar  aa  regards  other  places,  not  county  borongliB  ? — ^I  have 
not  thought  of  that. 

6468.  At  what  age  do  scholars  come  into  the  King  Edward's  Schools 
from  the  board  schools,  as  a  rule  ? — At  all  ages. 

6i69.  I  mean  boys  with  scholarships.  You  have  a  third  of  the  places 
free,  have  you  not  P — Tea,  foundation  scholarships. 

6470.  What  are  the  ages  of  those  boys,  about  P  What  is  the  average 
age  P — ^It  would  be  very  misleading  to  name  an  average  age.  I  think  some 
information  has  been  given  to  the  Commission  on  that  subject  by  Mr. 
Vardy. 

6471.  I  do  not  want  an  exact  figure,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
consider  that  they  are  too  old.  You  spoke  of  boys  who  come  at  12  or  13 
being  too  old,  and  said  they  should  come  at  about  11.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  does  the  existing  age  come  under  your  criticism  that  it  is  too 
advanced  P — They  come  at  all  ages,  and  those  who  come  after  12  I  should 
say  are  too  old  to  come. 

6472.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  examinations  are  so  graduated  that  they 
can  get  in  by  the  aUowanoe  of  marks  p — ^Yes,  there  is  weight  for  age. 

6473.  And  after  12  you  do  not  think  that  they  do  themselves  justioe  P — 
J^ot  unless  they  are  clever. 

6474.  Is  not  the  scholarship  system  inteuded  to  pick  boys  who  are 
dever  P  How  is  it  you  have  not  succeeded  in  picking  clever  boys  P — There 
are  not  60  or  70  per  ceat.  of  clever  boys.  60  or  70  per  cent,  come  into  the 
JSdng  Edward's  School. 

6475.  But  not  foundation  scholars.  Is  it  not  about  a  third  P — A  third  is 
the  minimuTn  ;  there  must  be  a  third.  Mr.  Yardy's  evidence  was  to  the 
effect  that  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  foundationers  admitted  to  the  boys' 
grammar  schools  come  direct  from  primary  schools. 

6476.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  That  is  in  the  King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools  P 
r— Yes.    And  72  *  6  per  cent,  of  the  girls  come  direct  froin  primary  schools. 

6477.  (Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith.)  That  is  80  per  cent,  of  the  foundation 
scholars P — ^Yes,  that  is  80  per  cent,  of  a  third.  That  is  four-fifths  of  a 
^hird. 

6478.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  competitive  examinations  is  such 
a  satisfactory  test  of  the  examination  of  a  boy  at  the  age  of  11 P  Have  you 
found  any  difficulties  about  that  P — ^No,  because  we  are  not  a^ked  to  find 
out  whether  they  are  clever  or  not ;  but  I  could  find  out.  If,  for  instance, 
there  were  maintenance  scholarships  on  admission  limited  to  clever  boys, 
I  think  I  could  find  out  the  clever  boys. 

6479.  You  think  that  you  might  be  able  to  pick  out  the  clever  boys  if 
there  were  some  entrance  scholarships  with  a  maintenance  allowance  P — 
Yes.  If  those  existed,  and  if  I  were  asked  on  that  examination  to  find 
out,  I  should  not  go  to  their  marks,  but  I  should  go  to  the  papers  and 
pick  out  from  those  papers  the  questions  requiring  thought,  and  I  believe 
X  could  find  out  the  Doy  of  real  ability  from  his  method  of  answering 
those  questions. 

6480.  "Do  not  boys  mature  so  much  after  the  age  of  10  or  11  that  it 
^ould  be  really  very  difficult  to  do  ?— A  precocious  boy  is  a  rarity.  An 
able  boy  need  not  be  precocious. 

6481.  Do  you  think  you  can  disiing^sh  the  defect  of  precocity  at  the 
nge  of  11  by  examination  P--I  think  I  could  find  out. 

6482.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  boys 
because  there  is  no  satisfactory  mode  of  testing  their  ability.  You  think 
it  is  not  so  in  practice  P — I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  it 
requires  very  great  care,  and  is  not  always  successfully  done.  The  difficulty 
is  that  you  have  to  satisfy  the  public.  If  I  personally  had  to  find  out  an 
ftble  boy  I  should  have  to  go  to  methods  which  I  could  not  demonstrate  to 
the  public  as  being  just  and  fair.    That  is  the  difficulty ;  you  have  to 
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satisfy  the  pnblio.     The  onlj  way  to  do  that  is  to  publish  marks,  and 
marks  are  yery  fallacious. 

6483.  Do  you  think  that  supposing  a  boy  is  going  to  spend,  three  or  four 
years  in  a  secondary  school  he  could  not,  if  he  is  chosen  at  18  or  14  years 
of  age,  very  soon  get  over  the  disadvantage  of  transition  from  one  school 
to  another  P— If  he  is  clever. 

6484.  And  I  am  not  putting  a  very  high  standard  of  cleverness ;  say  one 
boy  in  10  P — No;  you  must  put  the  standard  higher  the  older  the  boy 
is.  The  older  the  boy  is,  the  greater  the  difSculty  he  has  in  getting  over 
the  dislocation. 

6485.  Now  with  regard  to  the  distinction  of  the  two  classes  of  secondary 
schools,  that  is,  board  secondary  schools  and  endowed  secondarjr  schools. 
I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  the  distinction  ^ou  make  is  a  distinction 
of  the  kind  of  education,  the  breadth  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  len^^  of 
time  for  which  it  is  planned  P — I  was  basing  it  on  the  mental  condition  of 
the  scholar  to  be  educated.  Take  the  mental  condition  of  the  ordinazy 
Standard  VI.,  boy  or  girl ;  I  say  a  boy  or  girl  of  that  mental  condition 
wants  educating  in  the  next  few  years  in  a  particular  way. 

6486.  In  a  particular  kind  of  school  adapted  for  that  purpose  P — ^Yes. 

6487.  Calling  one  "endowed"  and  the  other  ''board"  is  rather  a 
question  of  epithet,  because  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  source  from 
which  you  get  the  income  of  the  school  P — No ;  I  used  those  names  simply 
for  convenience. 

6488.  Then  really,  so  far  as  convenience  goes,  these  two  classes  of  sohoolft 
might  be  turned  round ;  the  ''endowed  "  school  might  be  the  "  board " 
school,  and  the  "board"  school  might  be  the  "endowed"  school P^i 
Yes. 

6489-503.  Now  one  question  about  the  Bridge  Street  schooL  That  ia 
an  organised  science  school  P — ^Yes,  for  boys  only. 

6504.  And  have  the  modifications  in  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment which  you  have  introduced  at  Waverley  lioad  also  been  introduced 
at  Bridge  Street  ? — No,  they  have  not  been  necessary. 

6505.  Why  have  they  not  been  necessary  there  P — Because  the  boys  are 
all  practically  working  on  purely  technical  lines  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word. 

6506.  By  what  you  say  in  your  precie  with  regard  to  the  mischievous 
system  of  payment  by  results,  do  you  feel  that  it  hampers  you  in  starting 
mgher  grade  schools  generally,  or  does  that  apply onlyto  Waverley  B<Midr 
— The  master  of  the  Bridge  Street  school  says :  "  The  science  and  art 
**  grants  necessitate  working  to  the  science  and  art  syJlabus,  which  is  the 
"  same  for  boys  with  no  workshop  experience  as  for  men — factory  opera* 
"  tives — attending  evening  science  classes.  There  should  be  a  separate 
"  day  school  syllabus  and  dav  examinations  if  any  Government  syllabus 

is  imposed.  Moreover,  the  science  and  art  courses,  as  at  present 
defined^  direct  the  method  of  teaching,  or  of  acquiring  scientific  know- 
ledge, in  certain  of  the  subjects.  Taking  chemistry  as  an  example, 
there  is  extremely  little  that  trains  boys  to  become  inquisitive  and 
acquisitive.    Speaking  of  the  subjects  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart* 
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"  ment  generally,  the  courses  savour  too  much  of  pure  science." 

6507.  You  also  say  '*  one-sided  curriculum  encouraged  (non-recognition 
*'  of  languages  and  literature)."  That  would  apply  to  that  school  as  well  P 
—Yea. 

6508.  (Mr,  Lyttelton.)  You  say  58  per  cent,  of  the  boys  pass  from  the 
elementary  schools  to  the  King  Edward's  School  P — To  King  Edward's 
School,  Five  Ways. 

6509.  Do  you  know  what  the  destinations  are  generally  of  those  boys. 
Are  any  of  them  educated  with  a  view  to  the  university,  for  instance  ?— . 
•No,  they  are  very  rarely  indeed  educated  with  a  view  to  the  university. 
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6510.  Do  they  zeceive  the  sort  of  isatruotion  they  "want  for  trade  or  for 
commereial  life  ? — 'King  Edward's  School  has  had  no  enooaragement  to  go 
into  special  courses  of  any  kind,  and  does  not.  They  all  go  through  the 
same  oourse. 

6511.  With  regard  to  your  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  transition 
from  one  class  of  school  to  the  other,  you  know  that  other  authorities  have 
given  rather  a  different  impression  os  to  the  difficulties  that  exist  at  the 
start — for  instance,  Mr.  Kitchener  at  Oxfoid  ? — Yes. 

6512.  Do  you  differ  from  him  as  regards  the  deyer  boys  or  the  average 
boys  ?-M>nly  as  regards  the  average  boys. 

6513.  Then  do  you  differ  from  him  and  others  as  to  the  age  as  to  which 
they  ought  to  pass  up.  I  think  Mr.  Kitchener  says  some  ^  iheai  should 
paas  up  at  the  age  of  9  and  certainly  never  later  than  13  ? — Nine  is  a  great 
deal  too  young,  but  certainly  not  later  than  13.  That  I  feel  very 
strongly. 

6514.  You  still  adhere  to  your  opinion  that  the  difficulties  between  the 
two  schools  are  verv  serious  at  present ;  that  is  with  regard  to  the  average 
boy  at  the  age  of  11 P — The  average  boy  at  the  age  of  11  has  about  reached 
the  mft^^Tntini  age  at  which  he  should  come  in. 

6515.  Supposing  it  becomes  necessary  that  boys  rather  older  than  that 
should  pass  on,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  tibi^  difficulty 
could  be  modified  ? — ^Do  you  mean  in  the  case  of  clever  boys,  or  average 
boys. 

6516.  Average  boys  ?— No,  I  think  they  should  go  to  what  I  have  called 
the  board  secondary  schools. 

6517.  You  thiuk  that  the  constitution  of  an  endowed  secondary  school 
makes  it  impossible  to  receive  them  without  these  difficulties  being  felt  P — 
It  makes  it  very  difficult.  I  will  not  sa^  it  makes  it  absolutely  impossible, 
but  it  makes  it  very  difficult  without  dislocations  of  various  kinds,  which 
would  seriously  hamper  such  an  endowed  secondary  school. 

6518.  You  expressed  an  opinion,  I  think,  that  the  dual  control  of  the 
secondary  schools  by  Uie  Educational  Department  and  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  mischievous  P--Yob. 

6519.  In  what  way  is  that  mischievous  P— It  prevents  a  progressive  and 
well-arranged  course  being  devised  from  the  beginning  through  the 
schools.  For  Standard  Y EL,  they  are  under  the  Education  Department  and 
partly  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  then  beyond  Standard 
YU.,  they  are  practically  under  the  Science  and  Art  Dej>artment.  There  are 
two  departments  for  tiie  first  year,  and  then  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as  I 
have  shown  you,  is  unsuited  to  that  class  of  school. 

6520.  No  difficulty  arises  from  double  grants  being  given  to  the  same 
boy,  for  instance  P — Do  you  mean  to  the  school  for  the  same  boy. 

6521.  Yes  P— No. 

6522.  (Dr.  Warmell.)  You  call  this  Bridge  Street  school,  and  I  suppose 
all  higher  grade  schools,  secondary  schools  P  Is  that  so  P— I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  they  would  come  under  the  term  **  secondary,"  as 
generally  understood. 

6523.  And  you  think  their  function  is  to  complete  the  elementary 
education  that  has  been  given  lower  down  ? — Yes. 

6524-5.  The  clever  boys  are  very  few  in  numbers,  and  they  are  the  only 
boys  who  should  pass  on  to  the  endowed  schools.  •  Is  that  your  opinion  P — 
They  should  pass  on  to  the  endowed  schools  quite  early. 

6526.  Would  this  be  your  definition  of  a  higher  grade  school ;  that  it  is  a 
secondary  school  for  boys  of  average  ability  who  have  gone  through  the 
elementary  course  entirely  and  whose  parents  are  able  to  keep  them  for  a 
year  or  two  longer  imder  education  ?  —  Roughly,  that  would  be  my 
definition. 
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6527.  I  suppose  the  line  dividing  yonr  two  spheres,  so  to  speak,  is  not  a 
horizontal  line,  but  it  is,  according  to  your  notion,  an  oblique  line  with 
your  secondary  schools  under  your  school  board  rising  side  by  side  with  a 
portion  of  the  endowed  schools.  Is  that  so  P^It  is  a  line  that  after  that 
p3int  goes  away  from  rather  than  approaches  the  endowed  schools.  So  that 
the  boys  at  the  top  of  the  endowed  secondary  schools,  and  the  boys  at 
the  top  of  the  board  secondary  schools  are  wider  apart  intellectually  and 
in  knowledge  than  they  haye  ever  been  at  any  other  part  of  their  career. 

6528.  Are  there  any  boys  now  in  vour  endowed  schools  in  Birmingham 
that  you  think  ought  to  be  in  these  nigher  grade  schools  P — ^Many. 

6529.  Then  you  propose,  while  accepting  the  line  which  at  present  exists, 
to  shift  a  good  many  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other  P— I  should  say  that 
the  poHoy  of  the  Birmingham  Board  up  to  this  point  will  be  carried  still 
further,  and  that  there  will  be  more  than  one  Waverley  Boad  school 
founded  by  the  school  board,  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  to  which  those 
you  have  named  would  go.  I  would  not  force  anybody,  but  it  would 
follow  that  course. 

6530.  (Ifr.  YoxaU.)  You  have  entered  a  protest  against  the  theoxy  that 
endowed  secondary  schools  should  be  open  only  to  clever  pupils  from 
public  elementary  schools,  by  which  I  think  you  mean  that  tnere  should 
be  other  than  these  specially  clever  children  from  the  elementary  sohoolB  ? 
— ^If  tiieir  parents  are  in  a  position  to  send  them. 

6531.  In  your  opinion  should  national  provision  be  made  and  supplied 
to  a  considerable  proportion  of  elementary  scholars  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  go  on  to  secondary  schools  P — I  think  that  no  special  national 
provision  should  be  made.  I  think  the  public  elementary  school,  if 
properly  conducted,  is  sufficient  preparation. 

6532.  Should  provision  be  made  everywhere  for  supplying  to  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  children  who  have  attended  the  public  elementary 
schools  Secondary  Education  also  P — Certainly. 

6533.  You  would  not  wish  to  confine  it  to  a  very  few  in  each  case  P — 
No. 

6584.  You  have  said  something  about  the  mental  condition  of  the 
average  Sixth  Standard  boy.  With-  what  boys  would  you  compare  that 
Sixth  Standard  boy.  You  would  compare  him  with  boys  coming  fh> 
what  kind  of  school  other  than  the  public  elementary  school  P — With 
boys  who  would  have  come  to  King  Edward*s  School  at  quite  an  early  age, 
8,  9,  or  10  years  of  age,  from  the  proprietary  schools  and  private  schools 
scattered  about  the  town. 

6535.  From  the  private  enterprise  schools  P — ^Yee,  from  the  private 
proprietary  schools. 

6586.  Would  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  a  boy  who  came  at  the  same 
age  as  the  Sixth  Standard  boy  from  the  private  enterprise  or  proprietary 
sdiool,  would  be  superior  in  mental  condition  as  a  rule  to  the  boy  at  the 
same  age  who  had  passed  the  Sixth  Standard  at  the  public  elementary 
school  P — Of  course  it  is  not  usual  for  boys  at  that  age  to  come  up  to  an 
endowed  secondary  school ;  they  come  much  earlier. 

6537.  The  boy  you  drew  the  comparison  with  was  the  boy  who  had  been 
some  years  at  your  own  school  P— Yes. 

6538.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Have  you  watched  the  subsequent  career  of  any  boys 
or  girls  who  have  been  educated  in  the  second  grade  schools  ?— Yes,  with 
regard  to  Bridge  Street  we  have,  where  it  is  purely  technical.  It  was 
founded  in  1884 — that  is  10  years  ago —for  boys  only,  and  with  a  purely 
technical  course.  There  the  school  board  has  had  machinery  for  watching 
the  occupations  of  the  boys  since  they  have  left,  aud  I  have  handed 
in  a  paper  giviug  the  number  that  are  following  those  occupations  at  this 
present  moment.    Waverley  Boad  has  not  been  open  long  enough. 

6539.  Do  you  find  that  this  kind  of  education  is  filling  the  minds  of  any 
of  the  children  with  a  desire  for  the  kind  of  life  for  which  they  have  not 
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the  abilitieB  adequate  for  Buooeaa  P^-Do  yon  mean  do  I  find  thai  the  Serenth 
Standard  school  is  doing  that  P 

6540.  Tee?— No,  bnt  King  Edward's  School  is  doing  that.  We  are 
drawing  a  large  class  of  boys  into  secondary  schools  where  they  nick  np 
ideas  abont  their  future  career,  which  are  clerkly  in  character  and  tH^Ii 
they  had  much  better  not  entertain  as  far  as  their  own  prospects  are 
concerned. 

6541.  Do  yon  wish  to  see  all  Secondary  Education  free  P~Certainly. 

6542.  (Mr.  CocJcbum.)  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  children  you  haye  in 
your  primary  schools  in  Birmingham,  board  and  voluntary  P — Board  and 
Toluntaiy  about  80,000.    In  the  board  schools  alone  about  56,000. 

6543.  Then  during  your  19  or  20  years'  experience  on  the  board,  haye 
you  observed  that,  with  the  greatly  improved  apparatus,  the  better 
qualities  of  teachers,  and  the  variety  of  improvements  that  have  taken 
plaoe,  the  children  are  passing  the  standazds  much  younger  than  they 
usedtoP— Tes;  much  younger. 

6544.  What  is  your  standard  of  exemption  in  Birmingham  P — It  was 
Standard  Y.  till  1890  :  since  that  time  it  has  been  Standard  VI. 

6545.  Then  your  children  are  reaching  Standards  Y.  and  YI.  at  a  much 
younger  age  than  they  used  to  P— Much  younger. 

6546.  Is  that  an  age  at  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  hope  to 
get  employment  of  any  kind? — ^The  Factory  Acts  forbid  them  to  be 
employed. 

6647.  Has  that  been  one  of  the  causes  that  has  induced  people  in 
Birmingham  to  establish  continuation  schools  P — ^Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  the  fact  that  a  child  has  passed  the  standards,  and  is  forbidden 
bv  law  to  go  to  work,  and  therefore  is  a  loafer  on  the  streets  if  you  do  not 
educate  him,  baa  been  one  of  the  very  strongest  motives  for  the  Birming- 
ham School  Board  in  saying  that  we  must  go  beyond  the  Seventh  Standard. 

6548.  So  as  to  occupy  the  necessary  interval  which,  owing  to  our 
improved  means  of  education,  occurs  in  the  child's  life  between  the  time 
when  it  has  completed  its  education  in  the  elementary  school  and  the 
time  at  which  it  can  go  to  work  P — ^Yes. 

6549.  And  you  in  Birmingham  are  trying  to  fill  up  that  interval  by 
providing  board  secondary  schools,  as  you  call  them  P — Yes. 

6550.  And  you  are  drafting  off  from  your  elementary  schools  all  these 
childrcm.  They  run  to  no  heavy  numbers  I  suppose  in  any  one  school 
department  ? — ^They  are  mere  dnblets,  in  each  school,  and  we  have  no 
Standard  YU.  in  our  ordinary  schools.  We  have  a  certain  number  of 
grouped  Standard  V 11.  classes  in  addition  to  the  Standard  YU.  schools  at 
Waverley  Boad  and  Bridge  Street ;  so  we  have  made  special  provision  for 
Standard  YII.  all  through  Birmingham. 

6551.  Then  they  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  two  schools  you  have 
been  dwelling  on  this  morning  P — Instead  of  ha^-ing  a  Seventh  Standard 
claaa  with  a  <&iblet  of  scholars  in  six  schools,  we  are  making  a  class  of  40 
in  one  central  school  for  that  group. 

6552.  Then  as  a  man  of  great  experience  in  board  school  work,  are 
you  of  opinion  that  these  continuation  board  schools  must  continue  to  be 
expanded  and  multiplied  P — ^Most  certainly. 

6558.  And  is  it  of  necessity  the  case  that  they  must  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  school  board  P — Most  certainly. 

6554.  Can  you  give  us  any  reasons  for  the  view  that  these  board  con- 
tinuation schools,  which  must  exist  in  your  opinion,  should  be  continued 
under  the  control  of  the  school  board^  and  not  be  handed  over  or  con- 
ducted by  some  new  educational  authority  to  be  created  p — At  the  age  at 
which  the  pupils  have  reached  Standard  YU.  they  would  not  consent  tQ 
have  their  education  dislocated,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  go  to  soma 
other  institution  xmder  another  body,  they  would  decline  to  do  it,  and 
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would  leave  school  altogether.     Aa  far  ae  that  is  ooncemed,  onleas  the 
school  board  does  it,  it  will  not  be  done  at  all. 

6555.  As  a  gxammar  sohoolmaster  yourself,  do  you  think,  that  if  a  boj 
were  educated  in  one  of  your  Birmingham  schools  up  to  Btandard  YI., 
which  he  might  pass  succeeefully,  and  then  he  were  imported  into  one  of 
your  schools  for  a  period  of  IS  months,  he  would  make  any  satisfactory 
progress  in  your  school  P — Certainly  not ;  he  comes  too  late  and  leayes  too 
soon. 

6556.  I  think  the  experience  of  Birmingham  is  quite  unique  ;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  place  than  Birmingham  which  has  such  an  experience. 
You  have  a  large  number  of  thriying  primary  schools ;  you  have  important 
gprammar  schools ;  you  have  a  great  high  school,  and  you  have  Mason's 
CJoUege?— Yes. 

6557.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  whole  of  those  four  classes  of  education 
may  be  so  interlocked  or  co-ordinated  as  to  w^ork  one  into  the  other  ? — 
They  do  work  and  have  worked  hitherto  very  smoothly. 

6558.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that,  barring  the  university  college,  the 
whole  of  that  work  could  be  most  usefully  controlled  and  directed  by  one 
authority  P — ^J  think  so. 

6559.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  those  schools  with  which  you  are  con* 
nected,  and  which  are  so  successful,  are  catering  for  what  may  be  called  the 
boys  who  want  to  go  into  a  professional  kind  of  life  p — ^A  profession  or 
business  mostly. 

6560.  And  your  board  secondary  schools  are  promoting  education  for 
those  who  are  to  become  foremen  and  leading  artisans.  1b  that  so  P — ^Not 
entiiely.  Some  of  the  boys  are  going  in  for  commerce,  and  mcst  of  the 
girls  are  going  in  either  for  domestic  life  or  commercial  training  of  some 
kind  or  other. 

6561.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  You  have  practically  brought  before  ub  four 
different  types  of  schools :  the  elementary,  the  board  secondary  schools^ 
the  grammar  schools,  and  the  Eing  Edward  High  School  P — Yes. 

6562.  You  regard  secondary  board  schools  as  the  continuation  of  the 
elementary  school  P — Yes. 

6568.  But  do  you  regard  the  high  school  bb  the  continuation  of  the 
grammar  school  P — Only  for  exceptional  boys. 

6564.  Would  you  describe  the  terminus  of  each  class  of  school  P ^A  boy 

who  was  going  to  King  Edward*s  High  School  should  leave  King  EH  ward's 
Grammar  School  at  an  early  age,  or  he  will  make  no  advance  in  the  high 
school.  A  boy  staying  to  the  end  of  his  course  in  King  Edward's  Grammar 
School  (that  is  16  years  of  age)  is,  as  a  rule,  unfitted  for  his  place  in  King 
Edward's  High  School.  He  might  leave  earlier,  just  as  he  might  leave  a 
public  elementary  school  earlier  than  the  completed  course. 

6565.  King  Edward's  High  School  naturally  terminates  in  the  university 
or  the  university  college  ? — Yes. 

6566.  The  grammar  school  naturally  terminates — ^where  P — ^In  the  local 
college.  Anyone  wishing  to  continue  his  education  beyond  the  age  of 
16  or  17  would  go,  and  does  go,  to  the  local  college.  I  have  two  annual 
exhibitions  at  my  school,  of  201.  and  80^  a  year,  which  are  held  tenable 
at  the  local  college. 

6567.  What  are  the  walks  of  life  apart  from  the  university  college  for 
which  the  grammar  school  trains  p — The  walks  of  life  are  commerce  and 
professions. 

6568.  What  is  the  difference  then  in  the  walks  of  life  for  which  the 
secondary  board  school  trains  p — The  secondary  board  school  trains  on  the 
technical  side  for  the  better-  classes  of  employment  in  connexion  with  the 
manufactures,  and  on  the  commercial  side  for  the  smaller  commercial 
posts. 
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6569.  Now  as  to  goyeming  bodies.  Of  oorirse  if  elementary  and  Secondary 
Edncation  -were  under  one  board  that  would  mean  tliat  theire  was  no 
endowm^it  or  other  proyision  for  a  secondary  school,  would  it  not  P — I  do 
not  take  that  to  be  the  case. 

6570.  Could  you  have  a  popularly  elected  body  entrusted  with  all  the 
endowments  of  King  Edward's  School  P — I  think  they  should  be  required 
to  have  schemes  and  governing  bodies.  The  district  authority  should 
have  governing  bodies  for  its  schools.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  away  with 
the  governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools. 

6571.  So  that  giving  to  a  united  school  board  the  charge  of  both  primazy 
and  Secondary  Education  would  not  mean  that  the  governing  bodies  of 
individual  schools  were  to  be  superseded  ? — No,  I  would  require  the 
district  authority  to  have*govemiag  bodies  for  all  its  secondary  schools. 

6572.  Then  will  you  explain  the  relation  between  the  governing  body  and 
the  district  authority  P — The  district  authority  would  be  a  kind  of  referee 
for  all  the  big  questions,  and  questions  of  policy,  and  would  be  the  local 
body  inquiring  for  the  benefit  of  the  central  authority  into  the  needs  of 
the  population  with  regard  to  Secondary  Education. 

6573.  Have  you  studied  localities  where  the  school  board  was  the  admin« 
isbative  and  legislative  body  for  Secondaiy  as  well  as  Primary  Education  P 
— ^In  America  I  have. 

6574.  In  Scotland  have  you  P— No. 

6575.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  tendency  there  has  been  rather  to 
sturve  Secondary  Education  when  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  school 
board  P — I  am  afraid  I  am  unable  to  say  anything  about  that. 

6576.  An  ideal  board  would  stand  in  immediate  relation  to  the  rate- 
payers, would  it  ? — Yes. 

6577.  It  would  also  stand  in  a  similar  relation,  would  it  not,  to  the 
higher  places  of  education  P — Yes. 

6578.  How  would  you  secure  through  popular  election  the  existence  of 
men  related  to  the  higher  places  of  education  P — If  the  area  for  which  the 
district  authority  were  appointed  was  the  proper  one  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
elector.  T  think  he  would  find  out  who  were  the  best  men  and  would  vote 
for  tiiem. 

6579.  Is  it  not  very  important,  however,  that  the  different  parts  of 
education  which  terminate  at  the  imiversity  or  the  university  college 
should  have  a  representative  of  the  university  or  the  university  college 
in  the  governing  body  P— In  the  district  authority  itself  ? 

65B0.  In  the  district  authority  or  whatever  authority  was  the  authority 
in  Secondary  Education  P — I  think  the  district  authority  should  keep  its^ 
clear  of  ti^e  management  or  the  governing  of  the  local  colleges  as  of  local 
endowed  schools. 

6581 .  My  question  Ls  as  to  how  you  are  to  secure  an  ideal  body  which  is 
to  represent  the  ratepayers,  but  also  to  represent  education  P — I  should 
trust  the  sdection  of  the  ratepayers  as  well  as  I  should  trust  any  other 
mode  of  election  that  I  can  conceive. 

6582.  (Lady  Frederick  Gavendith.)  Is  there  any  objection  felt  on  the 
part  of  elementaiy  sdiools  to  losing  their  children  so  early  as  10  or  11  P — 
N09  none  whatever. 

6583.  (Chairman,)  You  have  mentioned  two  sets  of  schools,  the  endowed  school  Fxbs  ur 
secondary  schools  and  the  board  secondary  schools.    Have  you  considered     bblatiov  to 
what  the  fees  ought  to  be  in  those  two  classes  of  schools  P — ^I  am  in  favour  beiwxi?¥wo 
of  no  fees  for  education  anywhere.  ^M^^_  <>' 

658i.  That  is  to  say  ought  the  question  in  your  view  not  to  arise, 
because  all  should  be  free  P— Yes. 

6585.  Assuming,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Legislature, 
would  you  desire  to  have  a  lower  scale  of  fees  for  the  board  secondary 
schools  than  for  the  endowed  secondary  schools  p— I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
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6620.  Now  with  regard  to  seoondary  schools  and  their  ^rrangementa,  are 
you  prepared  to  ^ve  us  your  views  as  to  the  genera}  arrangements  for 
Secondsury  Education  in  the  country  ? — That  is  a  very  large  question.  X 
should  like  to  bring  before  this  Ck>mmis8fon  the  lamentable  condition  of 
some  towns  in  this  country,  with  large  populations  and  good  raw  material 
for  being  educated,  who  have  no  endowmc^nts,  or  next  to  no  endowment, 
and  for  whom  I  hope  this  Oomndssion  will  make  proTision  by  instituting 
in  some  way  secondaiy  schools.  That  is  specially  the  case  with  regard 
to  Huddersfield. 

6621.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  your  eyidence  upon  that  point.  WHl 
you  take  one  particular  instance? — I  should  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
experience  of  Huddersfield.  Huddersfield,  strictly  so-called,  has  no 
endowments  for  schools.  It  has  three  yery  small  so-called  grammar 
schools.  I  think  they  were  regarded  as  second  or  third  grade  spools  in 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Beport.  The  endowments  are  yery  smaJl,  and  the 
schools  are  in  the  extreme  suburbs  of  the  town,  about  8  miles  from  the 
centre.  It  is  only  recently  they  haye  eyen  been  denominated  grammar 
schools,  they  are  so  smalL  There  was  a  proprietaiy  college  well  known 
in  the  country  called  the  Huddersfield  College,  which  was  instituted  in 
1838,  and  which  has  existed  till  the  last  year.  It  has  now  collapsed,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  School  Board,  and  was  opened  this  month  as  a 
higher  gprade  school  under  the  Board.  I  may  also  say  that  many  friends 
of  the  same  college  instituted  a  girls'  high  school,  nearly  30  years  ago, 
which  was  yery  successful  until  the  boys'  school  collapsed,  and  then, 
unfortunately,  and,  I  think,  unnecessarily,  the  girls'  school  collapsed.  It' 
is  now  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  headmistress,  but  of  course  she 
has  not  the  same  position  now,  because  she  is  simply  the  head  of  a  priyate 
school,  whereas,  before,  she  was  the  head  of  a  yery  successful  public  girls' 
college. 

6622.  Assuming  that  that  condition  of  things  exists,  what  proposals  can 
you  make  to  the  Commission  for  improying  the  situation  P — If  sufficient 
scope  were  giyen  to  School  Boards,  and  they  were  allowed  to  charge  fees 
for  Secondary  Education,  they  could  proyide  it  without  appealing  to  any 
other  body  with  perhaps  some  assistance  from  the  Gfoyernment;  but*  if 
you  haye  secondary  schools,  like  endowed  or  grammar  schools,  I  strongly 
plead  for  an  Impenal  grant,  similar  to  what  has  been  made  in  Wales.  It 
seems  to  us  rather  an  injustice  to  modern  towns  that  a  great  city  like 
Birmingham,  with  all  its  wealth,  should  haye  *  enjoyed  for  so  many  yean 
huge  endowments,  whilst  a  large  new  town  which  has  yirtually  made  itself 
within  a  few  years  has  no  endowments  at  all.  I  plead  for  this :  that  if 
King  Edward,  or  King  James,  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  immortelised  their 
career  by  endowing  schools,  Queen  Victoria  and  her  Qovemment  should 
distinguish  her  illustrious  reign  by  helping  to  endow  schools  in  the  towns 
that  are  large  and  populous,  and  unproyided  with  Secondaiy  Education. 
They  make  grants  to  the  Scotch  uniyersities,  and  the  Welsh  uniyersity 
colleges,  and  other  colleges  which  are  yirtually  secondary  schools,  and  I 
think  they  should  make  grants  to  Huddersfield,  and  other  towns  similarly 
situated,and  that  there  should  be  endowments  proyided  equal  to  a  sum  to 
be  raised  partly  by  rate,  and  partly  by  yoluntaiy  subscriptions. 

6623.  You  mean  that  Parliament  should  yote  a  sum,  pound  for  pound, 
equal  to  that  raised  by  the  locality? — ^Yes. 

6624.  Taking  the  example  of  Huddersfield,  haye  you  made  up  your 
mind  as  to  what  amount  Huddersfield  would  need  P — No,  I  haye  not  gone 
into  detail  in  that  way.  The  population  is  about  98,000.  With  regard  to 
the  ratio  of  children  requiring  Secondary  Education,  the  estimate  seems 
to  yaiy,  and,  therefore,  I  could  not  exactly  state  what  would  be  wanted. 

6625.  Your  suggestion  would  not  only  haye  to  apply  to  Huddersfield, 
but  to  all  towns  of  a  similar  position,  and  to  all  rural  areas  idso  wheie  a 
similar  condition  of  things  existed  p — ^I  do  not  think  that  in  rural  aieas  the 
same  thing  should  be  done,  unless  there  are  existing  endowments,  or 
existing  endowed  schools  which  could  be  utilised  for  a  large  area.    I  think 
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niial  districts  'would  be  better  provided  for  by  giving  soholanhips  to  pay 
for  their  traTelling  to  snoh  a  toTvn  as  Hnddersneld,  or  any  other  town  in 
the  Tiornity,  or  within  easy  travelling  distance  of  the  rural  diatriots. 

6626.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  technical  instraction  which  is  given 
in  Hoddersfield  under  the  Acts  P — ^Yes,  We  have  what  I  consider  one  of 
the  best  technical  schools  in  England  which  arose  out  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  as  many  other  technical  schools  have  arisen.  It  is  about  the 
same  age  as  the  college.  Both  those  institutions  were  started  very  largely 
by  the  influence  of  Wc.  Schwann,  the  father  of  the  Member  of  Parliament 
for  a  division  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Willans.  In  fact,  the  same  parties 
started  a  proprietary  school  for  the  middle  class,  and  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  for  the  working  class.  That  is  now  a  technical  school,  and  [I 
have  here  a  copy  of  the  calendar  which  shows  the  position  of  this  technical 
school,  which  might  be  almost  a  university  from  the  extraordinary  number 
of  subjects  "vrhioh  they  teach. 

6627.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  portion  of  the  money  now  devoted  to 
special  technical  instruction  might  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  what  is 
Imown  as  Secondary  Education  ? — You  mean  the  beer  money  ? 

6628.  Yes  P — ^It  seems  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  is  devoted  to 
one  or  the  other  so  long  as  the  people  have  the  advantage  of  it  for  higher 
edocaiion.  In  Huddersfield  it  is  divided  mainly  between  the  technical 
school  and  the  school  board. 

6629.  Would  you  explain  in  what  way  the  technical  instruction  money  is 
used  in  Huddersfield  ? — In  the  first  year  we  had  1,6002.  from  the  Oovem- 
ment,  and  the  town  council  voted  800Z.  to  the  technical  school,  500L  to 
the  school  board,  lOOZ.  each  to  two  Mechanics'  Institutions  in  the  suburbs, 
and  the  Longwood  Granmiar  School.  Last  year  the  amount  given  from 
this  fund  was  1,970L  They  gave  1,1002.  of  that  to  the  technical  school, 
6601.  to  the  school  board,  60Z.  to  the  Longwood  Grammar  School,  lOOZ.  to 
the  Lockwood  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  60/.  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at 
liindley.  I  may  say  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  distribution  of  the  money 
depends  considerably  on  the  strength  of  the  representatives  of  the  different 
schools  on  the  Corporation.  We  have  good  friends  and  old  members  of 
the  school  board  who  have  always  been  very  kind  to  us  in  matters  of  this 
sort. 

6630.  But  that  assistance  which  is  thus  given  to  modem  Secondary 
Education  through  those  grants  is,  in  your  opinion,  insuifioient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  case  of  Huddersfield  P — ^Yes.  It  is  used  very  httle  for 
Secondary  Education ;  it  is  used  for  technical  education. 

66B1.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  system  of  scholar- 
ship examinations  in  addition  to  what  you  have  already  told  us  ? — No, 
nouiing  particidar.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  them, 
and  I  think  the  subjects  should  be  modified  and  elastic  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  boy  who  may  be  very  clever  in  one  subject,  and  may  not  take,  for 
instance,  classics.  Hitherto  scholarships  have  been  for  either  classics  or 
mathematics,  but  very  rarely  for  science.  I  think  there  should  be  optional 
subjects,  the  same  as  for  the  degrees.  Also  I  rather  differ  from  Mr. 
MacGarthy  with  regard  to  clever  and  promising  pupils.  I  think  it  ia  a 
mistake  commercially,  socially,  and  educationally,  to  encourage  tlie 
children  of  the  working  classes  to  proceed  especially  to  the  endowed 
schools  if  they  are  only  of  second  or  third  rate  ability.  I  think,  it  is 
raising  them  out  of  their  position  and  only  making  them  more  unhappy  in 
afterlife. 

6632,  Do  you  share  Mr.  Mac  Oarthy's  views  with  regard  to  the  impor> 
taace  of  distinguishing  between  what  he  calls  the  endowed  secondary 
schools  and  the  board  secondary  schools  P — I  do  not  attach  the  same 
importance  to  the  distinction  as  he  does,  because  in  many  cases  you  would 
be  obliged  to  put  up  with  one.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  board  secondary 
or  an  endowed  secondary,  provided  it  is  a  good  secondary  school. 

f  6633.  Under  whom  would  you  place  such  a  secondary  school ;  under  ^qcal  Orgawi- 
what  governors,  and  under  what  system  ? — ^I  prefer,  as  Mr.  MacCarthy        satiojc. 
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does,  and  as  the  ABSodation  of  School  Boards  by  unanimous  resolution 
prefers,  that  all  education  should  be  under  one  board,  but  that  board 
should  act  for  a  sufficiently  hutge  area.  In  a  county  borough  like  Hud- 
dersfleld  it  would  be  safficiently  large  in  itself.  The  parliamentary 
diyision  for  the  county  has  been  suggerted  by  some.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  that  is  possible,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  England  ought  to  be 
as  Scotlana  is,  and  that  every  parish  and  every  district  in  England  should 
be  within  some  school  board  area.  I  see  daily  the  want  of  that  in  my  own 
neighbourhood. 

6684.  We  have  here  to  do,  not  specially  with  primary  school  board 
education,  but  Secondary  Edacation.  Now  take  your  town  of  Hndders- 
field :  do  you  consider  that  it  is  desirable  that  Secondary  Education  in  that 
town  should  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  and  put  under  the  present 
school  board' P — I  do  not  like  to  pronounce  any  judgment  on  my  fellow 
members  of  the  school  board.  Tne  majority  of  the  members  are  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  Secondary  Education,  and  such  is  the  case  with 
other  boards  throughout  the  country,  but  I  should  not  say  that  if 
Secondioy  Education  were  distinct  from  elementary,  the  board  alone  would 
be  ;the  best  body.  However,  I  think,  they  ought  to  be  represented  on 
any  composite  body.  Whether  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  county  council  or 
in  their  own  management,  representatives  of  the  school  board  should  be 
upon  that  governing  body,  to  confer  with  one  another  so  as  to  prevent 
overlapping  and  to  facilitate  the  transference  of  children  from  the  primary 
sohools  to  endowed  or  other  secondary  schools. 

6635.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  you  would  not  object  to  the  Secondary 
Education  in  Huddersfield  being  placed  under  the  municipal  body  with 
assistance  from  the  school  boaros  and  other  educational  authorities,  and 
that  the  distribution  of  the  grant  for  technical  education  and  for 
Secondary  Education  should  be  made  by  such  a  composite  body  P — ^Bevert- 
ing  to  the  word  "  ideal,*'  that  is  not  my  ideal.  I  should  certainly  prefer 
one  body,  an  educational  board,  with  power  to  call  in  experts  either  for 
secondaiy  purposes  or  technical  purposes,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  thal^ 
there  should  be  one  board,  and  elected  for  education.  I  think  it  would 
improve  the  character  of  our  boards.  In  many  instances  now,  through 
the  cumulative  vote,  men  are  put  upon  the  boards  not  for  educatiomd 
purposes  at  cJl,  but  to  keep  up  a  creed,  or  to  keep  up  wages,  and  except 
upon  these  questions  these  members  of  the  boards  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  education. 

6636.  That  refers  to  the  School  Board,  but  not  to  the  election  of  the 
municipal  authority? — The  municipal  authorities  are  generally  elected 
upon  purely  party  Hues,  or  labour  lines,  and  many  of  them  know  littie  or 
nothing  of  education.  It  is  not  a  cumulative  vote,  but  they  are  elected  by 
the  same  persons. 

6637.  That  l>eing  the  position  with  regard  to  the  ideal,  what  is  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  practical? — Knowing  now  that  these  funds  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  what  may  be  called  modem  Secondary  Education,  wonid  you  be 
satisfied  to  see  that  carried  out  in  your  town  of  Huddersfield  by  the 
members  of  the  municipal  council,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  expert 
persons  P — ^I  would  rather  put  the  School  Board  first,  because  it  is  a  body 
elected  for  education,  and  have  representatives  from  the  town  council,  and 
experts  besides. 

6638.  Does  it  not  make  a  difference  that  the  sums  of  money  are  already 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  for  tiie  very  purpose  P — That  is 
an  accident.     They  were  not  elected  or  created  for  that  purpose' at  all. 

6639.  Accident  or  otherwise,  is  it  not  the  fact  P — ^Yes. 

6640.  And  have  we  not  to  meet  those  facts? — Quite  so.  But  the  school 
board  represents  the  same  ratepayers  and  interests  as  the  council. 

SscoivDABY  6^1.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 

Edccatiok  IK  secondary  schools  in  rural  districts,  where  endowments  or  large  benefactions 
DwShcts       "^  ^^^  available  ?— T  have  made  two  or  three  proposals. 
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6642.  Would  you  kindly  give  ns  those  ?—Tlie  first  is  briefly  this:  "That 
' '  the  headmaster  of  an  elementary  school  should  be  allowed  (pxoTided, 
"  always,  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  his  ordinary  duties)  to  give 

Seoondary  Education  to  a  few  advanced  pupils  (as  in  the  old  parochial 
schools  of  Scotland),  and  Ck)y6mment  grants  should  be  given  for  English 
literature,  French,  Latin,  and  pure  mathematics,  as  weU  as  for  science. 
And,  proTided  the  parent  is  able  and  willing,  fees  may  be  charged  under 
"  sanction  of  the  Department.    This  would  raise  the  tone  and  style  of 
^'  the  whole  school,  be  an  incentive  to  the  higher  scholan^p   in  the 
"  district,  be  an  inducement  to  the  teacher  to  keep  up  and  perfect  his 
education  and  reading  in  the  higher  subjects,  and  prove  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  wearisome  monotony  of  standard-grinding  for  grants." 

6643.  Have  you  ever  asked  a  rural  schoolmaster  whether  he  would 
teach  those  higher  subjects  P — In  Scotland  everyone  used  to  do  it. 

6644.  We  are  not  in  Scotland.  That  may  serve  as  a  model,  but  I  want 
to  know  whether,  in  your  experience,  any  rural  schoolmaster  in  England 
could  undertake  to  teach  those  higher  subjects  P — In  several  cases  they 
could,  and  would  be  willing  if  you  give  them  encouragement. 

664^,  In  such  a  case,  if  you  go  into  the  rural  schools  in  England,  can 
you  point  to  a  single  schoolmaster  who  could  say,  *'  I  am  competent,  and 
**  I  will  undertake  to  teach  these  higher  subjects ''  P — He  could  teach  the 
elementary  part  of  them.  He  could  teach  elementary  Latin,  French,  and 
mathematics.    Many  of  them  could. 

6646.  Who  is  to  teach  the  other  portion  P->The  advanced  pupil  could 
get  travelling  expenses  from  the  county  council  to  go  to  the  neighbouring 
city.    This  would  be  a  preparatory  secondary  sohool. 

6647.  Beyond  the  Seventh  Standard  P — I  should  begin  before  the  Seventh 
Standard  wil^  secondary  work.    I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  defer  it* 

6648.  And  you  think  that  by  that  means  you  could  give  the  instruction 
to  a  few  boys  who  might  afteiwards  pass  on  P — Yes.  It  would  be  secondary 
work  in  its  preparatory  form.  Then  my  second  proposal  is  that :  "  Ooun^ 

councils,  sohool  boards,  and  other  educatiozial  authorities  should  give 
scholarships,  and  travelling  expenses  from  rural  districts,  for  clever  boys 
and  girls  to  attend  secondary  schools,  higher  grade  board  schools,  or 
technical  schools  in  nearest  large  town,  or  the  nearest  grammar  school 
wherever  situated,  or  even  to  a  private  or  proprietary  secondary  school 
provided  it  is  efHcient,  and  no  religious  test  or  formulary  is  imposed  on 
the  scholar."  I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  it  is  a  private  school,  if  it  is 
a  first-class  school,  should  prevent  the  county  council  paying  a  child's 
expenses  in  traveUing,  provided  the  child  has  religious  liberty^ 

664<9.  You  are  aware  that  that  system  is  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  coimty  councils  P — The  county  council  of  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  objected  to  give  any  grant  to  schools  that  were  either  private  or 
proprietary. 

6650.  For  what  reason  P— The  reason  was  said  to  be  that  it  was  a  school 
conducted  for  profit,  but  unf ortunat^y  there  was  no  profit. 

6661.  Was  not  the  reason  that  it  would  be  illegal  to  do  so  P— Possibly. 

6652.  But  you  would  like  to  see  scholarships  given  to  private  schools, 
provided  those  schools  would  place  themselves  under  ^inspection  p — Yes. 

6653.  In  order  to  certify  to  their  being  efficient  p — If  the  county  council 
is  satisfied  that  the  school  is  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, and  the  child  has  perfect  religious  liberty,  then  I  should  let  them 
have  the  grant  for  the  education  alone,  in  the  absence  of  any  public  or 
endowed  school. 

6654.  Then  what  is  the  third  proposal  you  have  to  make?— The  third 
"ptoj^oasl  is :   "  That  old  grammar  schools,  or  endowed  schools,  in  rural 
**  districts  should  be.  modernised,  and  required  to  make  more  liberal  pro- 
vision for  pupils  from  elementary  schools  by  scholarships  or  reduction 
of  fees,  or  be  entirely  taken  over  by  educational  board,  and  aided  by 
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*'  rates  as  higher  grade  sohools."  Then  the  fourth  proposal  is,  **  That  in 
*'  a  few  cases  where  there  is  considerable  wealth,  and  there  are  contiguous 
''  small  towns,  two  or  more  parishes  might  unite  to  establish  by  rate,  and 
''  sustain  by  fees,  one  good  secondary  school  for  the  common  area.*'  And 
the  fifth  proposal  is,  **  That  for  higher  gnde  and  secondary  schools,  and 
'<  technical  institutes,  considerable  use  might  be  made  of  peripatetic  or 
'<  itinerant  teachers  in  special  subjects."  These  are  simply  alternatives 
for  rural  districts. 

6655.  You  throw  these  out  aa  suggestions,  anyone  of  which  might  assist 
in  the  movement  P — Especially  in  places  fiur  away  from  towns.  In  the 
vicinity  of  a  town  like  Huddersfield  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
secondary  schools  in  the  town.  We  have  a  very  large  number  come  into 
our  technical  school  from  as  far  as  Greenfield,  Saddleworth,  Holmfirth, 
and  Brighouse.  It  shows  to  me  the  necessity  for  some  wider  provision  for 
Secondai^  Education. 

6656.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Theremight  be  schoo  lain  some  of  those 
places  themselves  ?— Yes,  certainly,  in  a  place  like  Saddleworth,  or  places 
of  that  kind. 

6667.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  Have  you  considered  the  desirability  of  providing 
for  girls  and  boys  to  be  taught  together  in  these  schools  on  account  of  the 
sparse  population  in  some  of  the  districts  P — I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
the  boys  and  girls  going  together.  We  have  never  found  any  objection  to 
it  in  Huddersfield,  morally  or  socially.  But  personally  I  should  prefer 
them  being  taught,  if  not  in  different  schools,  m  different  classes.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  wink  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  I  think  they  should 
be  provided  for.  Our  experience  in  Huddersfield  of  mixed  schools,  and  in 
the  technical  school,  is  in  tevour  of  the  boys  and  girls  being  together.  We 
have  never  had  any  bad  results  so  far  as  we  could  see. 

6658.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Have  yon  done  that  largely  in  the  elementary 
schools  P — Yes,  most  of  our  best  elementary  schools  are  mixed. 

6659.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  age  that  experience 
extends  to  P — ^It  extends  from  infancy  up  to  15,  and  occasionally  16.  I 
think  the  girls  have  a  good  influence  on  the  boys. 

6660.  And  vice  versd,  1  suppose  P — ^I  hope  so. 

6661.  My  question  originally  ha^  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict the  number  of  children  who  would  require  Secondary  Education  would 
be  so  few  that  there  might  be  considerable  economy  in  the  arrangements  if 
boys  and  girls  were  taught  together  P — Certainlv ;  I  think  they  should  bo 
in  all  rural  districts.    It  is  impossible  to  have  them  separate. 

6662.  {Mr,  Lyttelton.)  May  I  ask  you  how  it  comes  about  that  in  a  town 
like  Huddersfield  private  schools  have  to  such  an  extent  failed  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  in  Secondary  Education  P — Private  schools  for  secondary 
purposes  must  generally  be  boarding  schools,  and  boarding  schools  must 
DC  at  a  place  that  is  particularly  beautiful  and  salubrious.  Another  reason 
is  that  the  provincial  dialect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield  does 
not  quite  please  the  ear  of  the  wealthy  parents,  and.  therefore,  they 
prefer  to  send  their  children  away  to  Harrow,  Bugby,  Harrogate,  Scar- 
borough, Clifton,  and  other  places  out  of  town. 

6663.  I  am  speaking  of  private  day  schools  purely  for  local  purposes, 
and  for  parents  of  a  humble  rankP — 1  cannot  understand  it,  except  it  be 
lack  of  appreciation  of  higher  education. 

6664.  Would  you  agree  with  Mr.  MacCarthy  about  the  special  difficulties 
of  the  transfer  from  elementary  schools  to  endowed  schools  P — I  agree 
with  Mr.  MacCarthy  in  the  main,  but  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  he  goes.  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  for  very  clever  boys  after  lea^^ing  an  elementary 
school,  provided  they  have  had  a  smattering  of  iSrench  and  Latin,  to 
take  up  with  the  other  boys.  If  they  are  very  clever  boys,  they  soon  take 
up  wiui  the  boys  who  hare  been  in  the  school  for  some  time.  I  have 
known  several  do  so. 
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6665.  Mr.  MaoCarthy's  view  was  that  the  diffioolties  are  confined  to 
the  average  boy  ?  —There  is  no  donbt,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  with  the 
ayerage  boy. 

6666.  And  do  yon  think  that  those  difficalties  cannot  be  got  over  without 
a  serious  dislocation  of  the  endowed  school  work  ? — I  think  the  endowed 
flchools  would  have  to  be  considerably  modified  to  make  themselves  useful 
to  such  pupils  as  are  trained  in  the  elemeiitary  schools. 

6667.  If  they  are  to  be  satisfactory  continuation  schools  p — ^Yes. 

6668.  At  what  age  do  the  boys  of  the  board  schools  get  scholarships  in 
secondaiy  schools  in  Huddersfield  .^ — Generally  when  they  have  pasaod 
through  the  Seventh  or  the  Sixth  Standards.  They  would  be  then  about 
12oria 

6669.  And  do  you  find  that  the  selection  justifies  itself  by  after  results  ? 
— ^In  almost  every  instance,  both  boys  and  girls. 

6670.  Is  that  the  case  also  if  they  are  selected  at  an  earlier  age  still  ? — 
X  do  not  know.    We  have  not  tried  it. 

6671.  Have  you  any  of  those  higher  grade  schools  in  Huddersfield  ? — 
We  had  a  Seventh  Standard  School  at  Spring  Grove,  wliich  was  called 
a  higher  grade  school,  but  it  was  simply  an  ordinary  school,  with  the 
Seventh  Standard  and  ea;-Seventh  Standard  at  the  top  of  it.  We  have  now 
a  high  grade  school  open  this  month  with  provision  for  540  or  560,  and 
whidb  has  already,  before  a  month  is  over,  rather  more  than  450  in 
attendance. 

6672.  Then  you  do  not  apprehend  that  that  will  do  any  harm  to  any 
.  secondary  schools  established  in  the  town  ? — No.    I  have  the  numbers  that 

have  come  from  other  schools.  There  are  now  462  boys  and  girls  in  the 
higher  grade  school.  364  of  these  have  come  from  the  school  board 
schools,  246  from  the  Seventh  Standard  school,  and  118  from  the  other 
schools.  From  private  schools  we  have  only  had  about  half  a  dozen  ;  from 
other  elementary  schools  voluntary  schools,  in  the  town,  51  ;  from  the 
three  so-called  grammar  schools,  which  are  very  small,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  had  more  than  10 ;  the  remainder  had  left  school  and  returned. 

6673.  Then  all  your  boys  in  that  school  come  from  preparatory  schools 
of  some  kind  P — Nearly  all  from  elementary  schools. 

6674.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  large  number  of  boys  in  Huddersfield 
who  get  no  education  at  all  ? — No. 

6675.  But  if  this  supply  of  Secondary  Education  is  so  deficient,  how  is 
it  that  they  all  get  educated  some  how  ? — The  wealthy  parents  send  their 
children  out  of  town.  That  has  been  the  weakness  of  the  educational 
policy  of  Huddersfield.  That  made  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the 
College.  The  wealthy  sent  their  sons  away,  and  the  middle  class  and  the 
lower  middle  class  sent  their  children  to  the  board  schools,  where  they 
would  be  free.  Therefore  the  remaining  portion  was  so  small  that  the 
College  was  not  a  success,  and  fees  were  rather  high. 

6676.  Has  any  other  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  the  College  except 
fear  of  the  local  dialect  and  high  fees  ? — There  have  been  a  good  many 
difficulties.     The  first  difficulty  was  the  religious  difficulty. 

6677.  In  what  way  did  that  work  ?— When  the  College  was  started,  it 
was  started  on  the  broiidest  basis  by  Mr.  Willans,  Mr.  Schwann,  and  a 
number  of  others  of  all  denominations,  but  before  it  got  established  the 
vicar  insisted  that  the  headmaster  should  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  because  he  could  not  get  his  own  way  he  began  another  school,  called 
the  Collegiate  School,  which  was  always  a  feeble  one.  The  College  pros- 
pered for  a  good  many  vears  ;  then  for  a  few  years  they  were  united ;  and 
now  they  have  both  collapsed. 

6678.  While  they  were  separate,  did  they  chaige  about  the  same  fees  ? — 
Tee.  We  have  no  endowment ;  that  has  been  really  one  great  difficulty ; 
we  have  virtually  no  scholarships  to  the  universities. 

E  2 
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6679.  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  universities  should  be  thrown: 
open  wider  than  they  are  at  present  to  members  of  the  middle  classes  ? — 
Yes. 

6680.  Would  that  entail  a  modification  of  entrance  examination  to  the 
universities  ? — As  to  scholarships. 

6681.  But  you  would  not  have  the  entrance  examination  modified  as  to 
matriculation.  For  instance,  you  would  not  have  Greek  a  oompulaor^r 
subject  P — No,  not  necessarily. 

6682.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  that  would  be  considerable  in. 
enticing  a  larger  number  of  young  fellows  to  the  universities  P — Not  a 
much  larger,  but  a  considerable  number,  and  they  would  be  boys  that 
would  make  use  of  it — the  boys  who  need  a  ladder  of  that  description.  It 
is  a  thing  I  am  most  anxious  about. 

6683.  Will  you  give  us  your  idea  of  the  kind  of  entrance  examination  to 
universities  which  would  be  satisfactory  ?— That  would  be  very  difficult  to 
do  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
either  the  classical  or  mathematical,  but  there  ought  to  be  also  a  combina- 
tion, say,  of  science  and  history ;  that  would  woiQd  give  a  literary  boy  a 
chance  supposing  the  classics  and  mathematics  were  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum certainly  required  for  the  university  matriculation ;  but  for  the 
scholarship  itself  prominence  might  be  given  to  a  knowledge  of  English 
literature  and  elementary  science. 

6684.  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  universities  thrown  open  so  as  to  entice  a 
larger  number  of  ordinary  boys  without  any  special  gifts  in  any  one  line  ? 
— No,  not  ordinary  boys.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  send  ordinary  boys, 
of  whatever  class,  to  the  university  unless  they  are  likely  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  time.    I  think  they  could  spend  the  time  better. 

6685.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  Do  you  say  ordinary  boys  of  any  class  ? — Of  any 
class.  If  I  had  a  son  who  was  not  tolerably  clever  I  should  not  send  him 
to  a  university.    He  would  probably  only  waste  his  time. 

6686.  (Mr,  Lyttelion,)  Would  that  apply  supposing  the  universitieB  were 
more  elastic  thfui  they  are  now  in  teaching  science  and  such  like  subjects, 
and  had  a  wider  curriculum  P — That  would  make  it  more  attractive,  no 
doubt. 

6687.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a  widely  spread  opinion  in 
the  north  of  England  as  to  what  you  were  saying  just  now,  namely,  that 
the  life  at  the  universities  is  rather  a  waste  of  time  ? — It  is  a  very  common 
opinion,  for  boys  of  only  ordinary  ability. 

6688.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Do  you  not  think  there  are  other  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  the  university  course  than  the  mere  instruction  P — 
Yes,  to  those  who  are  bom  gentlemen  and  in  high  circumstances ;  they 
get  good  society  and  breeding  and  cidture.  But  the  dangers  to  the 
mosaJity  of  some  of  them  are  frightful  and  utterly  destructive.  The  son  of  a 
rich  man  often  goes  to  the  university  simply  because  his  father  is  rich,  and 
he  mixes  with  noblemen  and  others ;  but  the  great  object  is  to  show  that 
he  has  money  and  not  to  acquire  learning,  and  I  think  he  would  be  better 
out  of  it,  both  for  the  university  and  himself. 

6689.  You  spoke  of  the  provision  for  rural  districts,  and  you  spoke  of 
the  facilities  for  travelling  I  suppose  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that 
there  are  parts  of  England  where  the  facilities  for  travelling  are  very 
inconsiderable.  How  would  you  arrauge  for  suchP — ^It  is  for  those 
districts  that  I  made  the  other  suggestion. 

6690.  What  was  the  other  suggestion  P— The  first  was  with  regard  to 
teachers,  and  the  second  that  there  might  be  a  union  of  parishes  or  districts 
and  start  a  school  for  a  district. 

6691.  Have  you  thought  how  long  a  time  it  might  take  for  us  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  in  England  P  I 
know  you  have  in  view  what  was  done  in  Scotland  ? — I  have. 
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'6692.  Have  yon  thought  that  it  might  take  a  long  time  in  England  to 
^uniTe  at  sach  a  condition  of  things  as  that,  and  would  it  be  tne  beet 
condition  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  that  there  should  be  what  one  might 
call  secondary  schools  established  within  certainly  easy  reach  P — Yes. 

6693.  You  think  that  would  be  better? — ^Tes,  far  and  away. 

"6694.  The  other  would  be  an  expedient  P — Yes. 

6695.  You  have  not  very  clearly  defined  how  you  would  constitute  your 
Education  Board.  Supposing  the  Education  Board  is  to  iake  cognizance 
of  both  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  you  have  told  us  that 
3rou  would  prefer  it  emanating,  in  the  first  instance,  from  what  you  may 
call  the  tehool  board  element  in  large  and  properly  defined  areas  P— Yes. 

6696.  Would  you  have  representation  added  to  that  school  board  element 
by  co-optation,  or  how  would  you  get  the  constitution  of  the  board  ?  What 
is  your  ana  idea  P-^  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  added 
membein. 

6697.  How  would  you  add  the  members  P — ^I  should  let  the  board  itself 
choose  them.  If  there  were  spedal  gnuits  from  any  county  or  borough  I 
think  they  should  have  oorrespondmg  ratio  of  representation  upon  the 
managing  body. 

6698.  By  co-optation  ?— Yes. 

6699.  You  have  told  us  that  in  parts  of  the  country  where  there  are  no 
-endowments  at  present  you  would  create  what  would  be  tantamount  to 
endowments,  and  you  would  get  out  of  the  exchequer  or  out  of  the  rates 
all  that  you  want  for  Secondary  Education  P — For  the  building.  I  have 
an  idea  that  Secondary  Education  ought  to  be  largely  self-supporting. 

6700.  By  fees  ?— Yes,  by  fees. 

6701.  Then  you  would  have  Seoondary  Education  given  to  those  who 
would  be  willing  to  pay  fees  P — ^Yes. 

6702.  What  idea  have  you  got  about  fees  P — I  have  my  own  idea  about  a 
higher  grade  school.  I  should  have  charged  a  fee  similar  to  what  th^y 
charge  in  Leeds  and  Sheffield  and  other  towns,  and  have  one-third  of  the 
places  perfectly  open  to  any  class  and  any  school,  providing  they  passed  a 
-certain  examination  for  free  scholarships. 

6703.  Free  P— Absolutely  free. 

6704.  How  would  you  meet  that  expenditure  ? — I  would  meet  that  by 
mte,  beoauae  they  are  getting  the  benefit  of  it. 

6705.  But  I  suppose  you  would  also  have  a  collateral  system  of  scholar- 
BbipB  and  so  on,  which  yirovld  enable  the  scholars  to  go  and  pay  the  fees  P 
—Yes. 

6706.  You  want  your  school  to  be  self-supporting  ?— Yes,  or  nearly  so. 
in  my  evidence,  which  I  have  printed  and  not  yet  spoken,  I  strongly  object 
to  the  present  Education  Department  prohibiting  boards  now  from  making 
any  obazge  for  fees  in  higher  grade  schools.  I  do  not  see  why  other 
school  boards  should  be  permitted  to  charge  fees  when  we  are  not. 

6707.  {Mr.  Cochhvrn,)  I  understand  the  Dean  of  Manchester  to  be 
dealing  now  with  secondary  schools  proper  ? — With  regard  to  secondary 
schools  prop^  I  think  they  should  be  self-supporting. 

6708.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  I  think  you  mentioned  that  some  of  the 
endowments  might  be  moveable,  so  to  speak;  that  you  might  remove 
endowments  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  .^ — Yes. 

6709.  I  suppose  you  have  considered  the  large  outcry  which  that  would 
be  likely  to  call  forth  p— There  would  generalljr  be  a  large  outcry  from  a 
little  insignificant  place  probably.  The  school  is  continuing  in  a  district 
for  which  it  is  doing  Httle  or  nothing  educationally.  All  the  good  that  it 
does  in  that  small  distriet  is  that  it  brings  custom  to  the  shopkeepers 
from  the  boarding  houses.  The  children  that  are  educated  there  tete  tlx^ 
xshildren  of  the  wealthy  coming  from  other  districts,  and  I  do  no*  see*  why 
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they  should  not  be  in  some  instances  moved  nearer  to  a  town.    They  have 
been  in  some  cases. 

6710.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  speaking  of  schools  like  Bngbj 
for  instance  P— No. 

6711.  What  sort  of  schools  are  you  speaking  of  ?— Sedbergh,  Giggles- 
wick,  Rishworth,  or  Ripponden.     One  was  removed  to  Bamsley. 

6712.  What  would  you  do  in  those  cases  P — I  think  the  county  authority 
should  have  the  power  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  Charity  Ck>inmiBsionez& 
for  transferring  those  endowments  to  some  place  where  thev  would  be 
really  useful  to  the  people.  Now  tbey  are  simply  assisting  the  wealthy, 
who  are  well  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  to  send  children  from  a 
distance. 

6718.  And  the  boarding-houses  P— Yes. 

6714.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  a  wrong  departure  ?->Ye0.  That 
was  the  origin  of  some  of  the  large  public  schools.  Perhaps  the  evil  is  so 
old  that  we  cannot  disturb  it  now ;  but  it  is  a  very  great  injustice,  I  think. 

6715.  (Dr.  Wormcll.)  I  think  you  /ndd  that  the  wealthy  of  Huddersfleld 
sent  their  children  away  for  their  education  P — A  very  large  number  of 
them. 

6716.  And  that  the  college  and  also  the  collegiate  school  that  were 
started  were  not  able  to  prevent  that  P— No,  not  continuously. 

6717.  Oan  you  tell  us  of  any  kind  of  Secondary  Education  for  Hudders- 
fleld that  wotud  step  in  the  way  P — ^If  the  Otovemment  would  vote  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  an  adequate  sum  to  meet  half  the  expense  and 
ohfdlenge  the  district  to  meet  the  other  half,  a  proper  secondary  school,  a& 
usually  understood,  could  be  established  and  would  be  very  desirable  in 
that  district. 

6716.  Then  it  was  simply  for  want  of  support  that  those  schools  failed  F . 
— ^Yes,  and  lack  of  endowments  and  scholarships.    There  were  no  scholar- 
ships, and  there  was  little  or  no  competition  with  the  other  public  schools. 

6719.  (Mr.  YoxaU.)  You  said,  I  think,  that  it  seemed  to  you  to  be 
immaterial  whether  sums  of  money  disposed  of  under  the  Locu  Taxation 
and  Excise  Acts  were  devoted  to  technical  instruction,  or  to  classi(»al 
literary  education  ? — Provided  they  are  applied  to  higher  education.  That 
is  the  main  point.  I  think  there  would  be  some  advantage  in  applying 
them  for  literature  and  classics  as  well  as  science. 

6720.  But  you  would  recognise  that  in  a  country  like  England,  where 
technological  instruction  is  so  very  necessarv,  the  present  sum  at  disposal, 
three-quarters  of  a  million,  is  not  too  much  for  that  purpose  alone  P — I 
think  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  technical  instruction  is  not  technical, 
instruction. 

6721.  As  at  present  constituted?— As  at  present  constituted. 

6722.  But  supposing  that  were  removed  and  a  system  instituted  by 
which  it  should  become  really  technical  instruction,  do  you  think  the 
present  sum  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  would  be  too  much  ? — ^I  could 
not  say,  but  I  think  there  are  very  few  schools  that  are  technical  schools 
and  nothing  else. 

6728.  You  would  like  to  give  some  amount  of  literary  instruction  and 
technical  instruction  P — In  larffe  towns  I  should  prefer  that  a  technical 
school  should  be  purely  a  tecmiical  school,  and  leave  the  elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  to  the  Board. 

6724.  In  reply  to  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  you  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  in  rural  districts  elementary  schools  with  secondary 
classes  P — Where  the  master  was  competent,  or  had  an  assistant  who  was 
competent.    It  could  not  be  in  many  cases,  but  in  some  cases  it  could  be. 

6725.  Supposing  that  in  a  given  rural  district  one  group  of  five  or  six 
elementary  schools  could  be  set  apart  as  a  centre  for  additional  instruction^ 
would  it  meet  your  view  P— Yes. 
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6726.  Sir  Henry  Boflooe  asked  jon  if  jon  thought  theie  were  any  rural 
teachers  capable  of  giying  that  infltruction.  I  dionld  like  to  ask  if  yonr 
expenenoe  leads  you  to  suppose  that  the  fact  that  a  teacher  is  engaged 
in  a  rural  district  is  in  itsdf  evidence  that  he  is  inferior  to  the  teaser 
engaged  in  a  tovn  district  P— In  some  cases  it  is  so ;  bat  sometimes  a 
teacher  who  is  a  good  scholar  does  not  succeed  in  a  large  board 
school  where  he  has  large  classes ;  he  is  lacking  in  discipline,  and  though 
that  teacher  may  have  more  knowledge,  more  classics,  and  more 
mathematics  than  a  much  more  saooessful  teacher,  he  is  not  a  success  in  a 
luge  board  school.  But  in  a  rural  district  that  man  would  use  his  talents 
to  greater  advantage  if  he  were  allowed  to  do  a  little  in  Secondary 
Eduaation. 

6727.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  number  of  public  elementary  teachers 
are  thoroughly  equipped,  so  fur  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department  certiii- 
oate  are  oono^cnedy  for  giving  instruction  in  science,  and  do  at  the  present 
moment  give  it  ? — ^Yes ;  only  I  should  like  to  see  a  number  of  them  more 
equipped  in  French,  classics,  and  higher  mathematics. 

6728.  With  regard  to  classics  and  mathematics,  you  are  aware  that  a 
great  number  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  now  possess  uniyersity 
degrees,  and  that  a  much  greater  proportion  are  studymg  for  university 
degrees  than  used  to  be  the  case  P— I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  so.  When- 
ever an  assistant  teacher  of  oars  takes  his  B.A.,  or  B.Sc.,  we  generally 
write  him  a  letter  of  congratulation  and  ndse  his  salary. 

6729.  You  say  you  do  not  see  any  obstacle  to  this  fitting  up  of 
elementary  schools  with  a  secondary  top  P — ^No. 

6780.  {Ohairman,)  What  is  your  view  of  the  place  that  school  boards    Bblitiov  op 
ought  to  hold  in  the  scheme  of  Secondary  Education  ?—My  wish  and  lo^sScoroiiT* 
desire  is  that  there  shoxdd  be  one  Education  Board  both  for  Primary  and     Bducation. 
Secondary  Education,  but  if  the    Secondary  Education  is  kept  quite 

distinct  as  it  is  now  in  many  cases  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
school  board,  as  at  present  constituted  and  elected,  is  the  fittest  body  for 
governing  such  institutions. 

6781.  Can  you  give  us  your  view  of  the  alteration  that  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  mode  of  electing  the  body  to  govern  them,  or  in  its  composition,  in 
order  to  make  it  an  adequate  authority  for  Secondary  Education  P— It  is 
a  very  great  difficulty,  but  I  should  abolish  the  cumulative  vote. 

6732.  That  would  be  one  point  P— Yes. 

6788.  Can  you  give  me  anything  else?— I  wish  something  could  be 
decided  upon  as  to  members  of  school  boards  or  educational  boards  being 
eligible  for  that  purpose.  The  Charity  Commissioners  in  their  appoint- 
ments or  nominations  of  governors  always  speak  of  them  as  being 
**  eligible  for  that  purpose." 

6734.  Do  you  mean  you  would  have  something  like  an  educational 
qualification  for  persons  to  be  edigible  for  election  on  school  boards  P — I 
should  like  it  very  much,  but  I  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  it.  We  some- 
times get  very  uidikely  men. 

6735.  You  mean  undesirable  men  P — Unsuitable  and  undesirable. 

6786.  (Mr.  Cochbum.)  And  you  would  meet  that  by  an  educational  test  ? 
— ^I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  applied.  We  make  it  uncomfortable  for 
them. 

6787.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  in  Scotland  the  burgh  schools 
were  formerly,  in  some  cases  at  least,  under  the  control  of  the  town 
councils  P — Sometimes. 

6738.  Now  they  are  under  school  boards  P  — Yes. 

6739.  Has  that  been  an  improvement  or  not  P — ^In  some  cases,  I  believe, 
it  has  not  worked  well.  I  beUeve  in  Aberdeen  it  does  not  work  very  well. 
The  headmaster  of  a  grammar  school  is  generallv  more  sensitive  and  less 
open  to  reproof  and  correction  than  a  school  board  teacher ;  there  has 
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been  a  Boreness,  I  think,  in  several  places  between  the  board  and  the 
headmaster,  and  besides  their  views  of  education  are  not  always  identical. 

6740.  (Chairman.)  But  in  connty  burghs  the  technical  education  fund 
is  in  the  control  of  the  local  authority,  and  that  local  authority  is  not  the 
school  board.  Would  you,  if  you  made  the  school  board  the  authority 
lor  Secondary  Education,  transfer  the  technical  education  errant  to  them  p 
— ^Yes.  A  large  portion  of  the  technical  grant  in  Huddersneld  is  handed 
over  to  the  school  board  without  any  inquiry  or  without  any  representa- 
tion, and  they  are  simply  asked  to  present  annually  a  statement  of  how 
the  money  is  spent.    That  is  the  case  in  Leeds  and  a  good  many  places. 

6741.  That  is  not  generally  the  case  in  England,  is  it  P — It  is  where  they 
have  confidence  in  the  school  board  ;  where  the  school  board  is  doing  good 
work,  and  where  the  friends  of  the  school  board  are  on  the  council. 

6742.  ]js  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  have  been  schools  in 
Scotland  which  are  supposed  to  have  profited  by  the  transfer  from  the 
burgh  councils  to  the  scnool  boards  P — I  have  heard  of  several  on  this  one 
principle— on  the  school  board  principle,  and  all  modem  principle,  the 
teacher  is  more  moveable,  and  in  tho  old  system  of  endowed  schools,  and 
sometimes  schools  governed  by  town  ooundls,  the  master  was  appointed 
for  life,  and  often  became  indifferent. 

6743.  That  is  not  so  much  a  difference  in  the  character  and  action  of 
the  administering  body  aa  it  is  in  the  conditioBs  and  tenure  of  the  master  ? 
— ^A  great  deal  of  the  school  depends  upon  that. 

6744.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  I  am 
putting  to  vou,  whether  the  experience  of  Scothmd  shows  that  it  is  better 
lor  a  school  to  be  administered  by  a  town  council  or  a  school  board.  The 
point  you  have  put  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  schoolmaster, 
does  not  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  administering  authority 
Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  from  Scotch  experience  upon  thai 
question  P — I  thiuk  that  in  smaller  burghs,  and  places  like  the  Elgin 
Burghs,  whicli  are  much  smaller  than  Aberdeen,  the  school  board  is  a 
better  body  than  the  town  council.  Town  councils  are  often  anything  but 
what  they  should  be,  especially  in  these  old  burghs.  Scotch  people  are 
alive  to  the  value  of  education. 

6745.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  small  burghs  p — Yes. 

6746.  And  there  you  would  think  the  composition  of  the  school  board 
is  likely  to  be  better  than  the  composition  of  the  town  coimcil  ? — ^Yes. 

6747.  {Dr,  Fairbairn.)  Does  not  the  existence  of  great  endowments 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Secondary  Education  lessen  the  sense  of 
responsibility  for  Secondary  Education  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  p — 
Very  likely,  but  it  ought  not  to.  In  Edinburgh  they  have  so  many  huge 
endowments  like  Birmingham  that  there  is  little  left  for  the  school  board 
to  do. 

6748.  And  is  it  not  the  same  in  Aberdeen  p — There  is  one  college,  the 
Gordon,  which  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

6749.  In  other  words,  the  existence  of  large  endowments  with  re- 
BX>onsible  trustees  concerned  with  Secondary  Education  is  imfavourable  to 
the  development  of  the  interest  in  it  in  the  school  board  p — I  do  not  see  that 
that  follows  necessarily.  Reference  has  been  made  to  Gtordon  College, 
which  has  now  a  rich  endowment,  and  is  thrown  open  not  only  to  the  city, 
but  to  the  country.  I  think  it  has  increased  Secondary  Education  in  the 
ooxmtry.  In  order  to  get  scholarships  to  the  Gordon  College,  elementary 
masters  prepare  the  boys  for  those  scholarships,  not  to  the  extent  that  they 
did  for  the  universities.  There  is  a  great  falling  off  in  that  by  the 
Elementary  School  Act.  .. ,  - 

6750.  {Mr.  Cockhuni.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  Secondary  Education 
in  Scotland  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  governing 
power  from  the  town  council  to  the  school  board.  Do  you  know  whether 
that  has  been  the  case  in  any  town  or  district  outside  of  Aberdeen  and 
Edinburgh  ?— No,  I  could  not  say  that  it  has. 
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6751.  Is  it  'within  yonr  knowledge  that  it  is  the  fact  that  it  has  improved 
in  Glasgow  and  Dundee  P— I  am  not  acquainted  with  Glasgow  and  Bundee. 
My  knowledge  is  moie  abont  Aberdeenshire. 

6752.  Perhape  jou  have  no  further  information  within  jonr  own  know- 
ledge P— No. 

6753.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  In  yonr  remarks  abont  the  danger  of  a  tmiversity 
•edtioaiioii  to  some  scholars  from  secondary  schools,  was  I  right  in  thinking 
that  yon  referred  to  the  older  nniversities  P^Yes. 

6754.  Not  to  the  new  ones? — Not  so  much,  because  they  are  more 
modem  in  their  subjects  and  notions. 

6755.  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  continuous  increase  in  the  proportion  of  poor  students  at 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  P — Those  that  are  poor  are  nearly  all  clever. 

6756.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  there  is  not 
general  agreement  P — No,  I  was  not  aware. 

6757.  But  I  think  you  expressed,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lyttelton's  question,  a 
desire  that  the  universities  should  be  made  mote  open  to  the  pupils  from 
a  wider  range  of  schools?— Certainly. 

6758.  The  present  arrangements  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  then,  though 
they  are  (^>en  to  criticism,  are  not  incompatible  with  chanM  in  the  direc- 
tion that  you  yourself  desire  P—No,  but  the  cases  of  boys  mat  can  go  from 
an  elementary  school  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  extremely  rare.  £ven 
if  they  have  the  mental  ability  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  m<mey  for  their 
maintenanee.    The  charges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  sadly  too  high. 

6759.  Are  you  aware  that  college  scholarships  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  at  present  offered  both  in  natural  science  and  history  P — ^Yee. 

6760.  And  that  general  knowledge,  especially  in  literature,  carries  great 
weight  in  these  competitions  P — Yes,  but  that  is  only  in  recent  years. 

6761.  And  that  the  proportion  of  such  scholars  elected  from  the  newer 
secondary  schools  is  steadily  on  the  increase  P — ^I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 

6762.  In  fact,  all  that  movement  is  exactly  in  consonance  with  your 
wish  P — Quite  so. 

676S.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  local  examinations  of  the  univer- 
sities are,  in  your  opinion,  an  efficient  and  practical  means  of  testing  the 
a^aioments  of  pupUs  in  secondary  schools  p — I  think  very  much  so. 

6764.  Then  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  your  opinion,  as  far  as  it  is 
adverse  to  university  examinations,  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  P — Tes. 

6765.  And  that  that  opinion  is  based  on  one  trial  in  Huddersfield 
College  P — I  have  heard  of  it  being  tried  in  other  cases  with  the  same 
result. 

6766.  But  so  far  as  your  own  personal  experience  goes,  it  is  based  on 
one  trial  at  Huddersfileld  College  P — I  know  another  school  where  it  was 
tried,  wiih  the  same  results  and  they  have  given  it  up. 

6767.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  it  suggested  that  the  connexion  between 
the  older  endowed  schools  and  universities  has  often  been  good  for  the 
district  in  which  the  old  endowed  schools  were  situated,  and  helpful  to 
boys  of  promise  who  were  clever  though  poor  ? — Certainly. 

6768.  Would  not  the  tendency  to  wipe  out  those  older  schools  and  sub- 
stitute for  them  schools  of  a  more  modem  type  possibly  be  to  impair  the 
connepaon  between  those  districts  and  the  universities  P — Wliat  is  the 
worth  of  the  connexion  to  a  small  place  like  Giggleswick  P 

6769.  You  do  not  think  it  worth  anything  p — ^It  is  not  worth  consideration 
compared  with  a  town  of  ahxmdj^d  thousand  inhabitants. 

6770.  But  in  itself  you  would  regard  it  as  good  P— In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  pupil  has  com^  from  a  distance,  very  few  come  from  the  district. 
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6771.  Bat  that  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  history  of  the  paat  P-Yon 
only  get  a  very  small  proportion  from  the  district. 

6772.  But  the  number  of  clever  boys  mast  always  be  comparatively 
small  P— Yes. 

6773.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  You  especially  desire  to  see  the  university 
scholarships  open  to  the  entire  country  P — ^Yes. 

6774.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  now,  are  they  not  ? — No,  a  large 
number  of  them  arc  open  to  certain  schools. 

6775.  You  instanced  one  case—the  case  of  the  Hastings*  exhibitions  P — 
Yes. 

6776.  Still  they  embrace  a  large  number  of  schools,  do  they  not  P — They 
are  all  endowed  schools  and  they  are  all  schools  of  a  certain  denomination. 

6777.  Not  all  surely  P— Not  pupils,  but  the  masters  almost  invariably. 

6778.  Then  as  to  the  connexion  of  scholarships  with  the  district,  do  you 
think  that  no  good  interest  is  served  by  such  connexion  P — Certainly,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  fullest  and  best  use  of  the  money. 

6779.  You  would  propose  that  grants  or  gifts  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
be  made  in  order  for  the  creation  of  new  schools  P — ^In  populous  districts 
like  Huddersfield. 

6780.  But  you  would  not  have  this  stand  alone.  Would  you  grant  any 
power  to  supplement  or  support  such  schools  from  the  rates  P — ^Yes,  I 
should  be  quite  willing  provided  the  arrangement  of  the  school  is 
thoroughly  popular  and  liberal  irrespective  of  party  or  creed. 

6781.  You  proposed  that  the  elected  board  be  the  local  authority  P— -Yes. 

6782.  If  so,  ought  not  the  power  of  rating  to  be  connected  with  that 
system  P — No  one  can  vote  for  a  school  board  except  he  is  a  ratepayer. 

6783.  Then  the  power  to  rate  for  Secondary  Education  would  go  along 
with  the  election  of  the  board  P — Yes. 

6784.  You  speak  about  headmasters  of  elementary  schools  being  allowed 
to  give  secondary  instruction  P — ^Yes. 

6785.  Do  you  know  the  operation  of  the  Dick  and  Milne  bequests  in  the 
north-east  of  Scotland  P— Yes. 

6786.  Would  you  kindly  explain  that  to  the  Commission  P — Those  were 
very  valuable  bequests  to  certain  schools  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
especially  Aberdeenshire.  They  raised  the  tone  of  the  parochial  school  veiy 
much,  and  secured  for  all  the  headmasters  gentlemen  who  were  graduates 
of  the  universities.  The  standard  required  for  obtaining  the  Dick  bequest 
secured  a  higher  class  of  teachers.  They  were  all  university  men ;  and 
there  are  a  large  number  of  instances  of  boys  going  from  the  parochial 
schools  to  the  universities. 

6787.  Would  you  expect  that  similarly  elementary  schools  doing 
secondary  work  might  be  made  such  as  to  attract  more  highly  qualified 
masters  P — ^I  should  hope  for  it,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  a  very  long  way 
from  it.  It  is  an  idea  that  I  have ;  I  think  university  men  will  become 
much  more  numerous.  The  market  will  be  filled  with  them,  and  a  man 
will  be  glad  to  take  a  good  elementary  school  with  some  secondary  work  if 
he  has  a  good  degree.    I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not. 

6788.  And  increased  status  with  increased  emoluments  might  in  such 
schools  be  given  ? — Yes. 

Btbps      6789.  You  would  strongly  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  clerical  restrictions 

SSS^  Dh?  ®^  *^®  masters  ?— Yes ;  most  of  them  have  abolished  the  clerical  restric 
iromFATiouLL  ^o^  ^^  *^®  headmaster,  and  he  need  not  now  be  in  orders.  But  very  few 
RnTBioTiovB.    schools  have  abolished  the  rule  that  the  master  must  be  a  member  of  the 

Church  of  England,  and  that  the  education  must  be  that  of  the  Church  of 

England.     To  that  I  very  much  object. 

6790.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  But  if  there  were  Church  'of  England 
foundations  P— The  Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  the  nation. 
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6791.  What  woald  be  knovB  as  Chnrch  of  England  sohoolB  are  Ohuroh 
of  England  P — ^I  want  them  national. 

6792.  I  want  them  national,  too,  but  there  may  be  achools  in  which  there 
is  a  clearly  and  legally  defined  trust,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Those  you  would  not  interfere  with,  would  you  r  Nobody  who  has  been 
before  us  has  desired  to  interfere  with  those  ? — Perhaps  the  question  has 
not  been  raised. 

6793.  Yes,  it  has  been  asked.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Suppose 
there  was  a  sohool  which  was  a  Nonoonformist  school  or  college ;  yon  would 
think  in  all  fairness  that  that  should  be  left  in  the  bands  of  Noncon- 
formists P^  Yes ;  but,  speaking  personally,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to 
throw  all  Nonconformist  schools  perfectly  open,  provided  everybody  else 
did.  I  do  not  want  denominational  aonoois  at  all,  except  theological 
ooUeges. 

6794.  But  following  up  Dr.  Fairbaim*8  question,  though  you  might  be 
willing  to  do  it  yourself,  you  would  not  make  a  demand  on  any  body  of 
Nonconformists  that  they  should  be  compelled  by  Legislature,  or  in  any 
other  way,  to  give  their  school  up,  apart  altogether  from  the  intention  of 
the  founder  of  that  school  P — ^If  the  Church  of  England  consents  to  be 
regarded  as  a  denomination  like  Nonconformists,  there  might  be  something 
in  the  argument,  but  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  the  nation. 

.  6795.  I  am  not  arguing.  I  am  simply  asking  the  question  P — I  say  the 
Question  does  not  go  on  all  fours.  Nonconformist  schools  are  yery 
wterent  from  Church  of  England  schoolei — national  schools.  If  there  are 
schools  that  are  founded  recently,  not  national  schools,  but  founded  by 
the  Church  of  England  as  Church  of  England  institutions,  not  old  endow- 
ments, then  I  should  not  disturb  them. 

-6796.  (Dr.  Fairbaim,)  But  you  would  regard  the  element  of  time 
or  date  of  foundation  as  an  essential  element  in  the  institution  P — 
Oertainly. 

6797.  (Lady  Frederick  GaveTuiish.)  Should  you  fix  that  date  at  some 
arbitrary  point  P  -It  would  be  yery  difficult. 

6798.  (Deem  of  Manchester.)  And  yery  undesirable  ?-^I  should  hope  that 
in  many  cases  they  would  broaden  the  basis  without  any  legislation.  I 
want  to  see  all  schools  free  from  religious  tests. 

6799.  Would  you  propose  to  abolish  religious  tests  for  both  teachers 
and  scholan  in  all  endowed  schools  P — In  all  endowed  schools. 

6800.  {Mr.  Toxall.)  And  forbid  them  in  new  p— And  all  new  schools  that 
are  built  by  the  rates  or  sustained  by  rates  or  aided  by  rates  should  be 
unsectanan.    That  is  my  strong  opinion. 

6801.  (Dr,  Fairhaim.)  You  do  not  think  that  the  guarantee  of  a 
conscience  clause  in  such  circumstances  enough  P — Certainly  not. 

6802.  (8ir  Henry  Roseoe.)  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  are  an^r  schools 
existing  now,  not  purely  denominational  schools,  in  which  a  religious  test 
for  teachers  and  scholars  exists  P — ^In  many  cases  the  endowed  schools 
require  that  the  headmaster  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
oi  that  the  religious  instruction  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  Church  of 
£^gland. 

6808.  (Dean  of  Mancheeter,)  Under  the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  that  is  not  the  case,  is  it  P — ^I  can  only  judge  from  the  schools  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

6804.  You  do  not  speak  generally,  but  only  of  the  schools  you  happen 
to  be  acquainted  with  P — I  am  only  i4>^aking  of  the  schools  I  know. 

6805.  Yon  are  not  speaking  with  reference  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  P 
— I  think  the  I^dowed  Schools  Act  has  in  many  cases  retained  restrictions 
which  might  yery  well,  morally  and  legally,  haye  been  abolished. 

68<J6.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  I  think  only  in  the  case  of  yery 
definite  Church'of  England  foundations  P — I  am  only  giying  my  opinion. 
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6807.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Are  tbeae  schools  of  which  you  sp^k 
schools  which  haye  been  remodelled  under  schemes  of  the  Charity 
Oommissioners  in  recent  years? — ^I  oanigive  you  one  or  two. 

6808.  But  I  ask  yon  are  they  ?— Yes. 

6609.  Qvre  me  an  instance  P — ^Almondbury,*  which  is  part  of  Hudd^s- 
£eld. 

6810.  And  is  there  any  veetriction  there  as  to  mastership?— Yes. 

6811.  What  is  the  restriction  ? — The  master  most  belong  to  the  Churoh 
of  England,  and  he  must  teach  the  Church  Catechism. 

6812.  On  what  ground  has  the  Charity  Commission  sanctioned  any  such 
scheme  P — I  cannot  say.  I  think  the  Charity  Commission  has  been 
sadly  too  prone  to  retain  such  restrictions  where  they  did  exist,  and  too 
slow  to  diminish  them,  and  I  could  give  evidence  of  that  from  Huddersfield 
itself. 

6813.  {Ijadij  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  only 
keep  up  such  resections  in  cases  of  strict  Church  of  England  foundat 
tions  P^-I  could  give  you  an  instance  of  perfectly  the  contrary.  I  can  give 
yon  an  instance  of  a  charity  that  was  a  dole  in  Huddersfield  a  short  time 
ago,  and  the  then  Attomey-Qeneral  put  in  a  clause  that  the  religion  must 
be  according  to  the  Church  of  Englsoid.  Several  of  my  friends  protested 
against  it,  and  said  that  it  should  be  Scriptural  and  not  Church  of  England. 

6814;  That  was  not  under  the  Charity  Commission,  was  it  P — No. 

6815.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  But  the  Charity  Commiwion  was  the  foody  thai 
sanctioned  it  ?— Yes. 

6816.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  that  school  that  you  have  mentioned 
administered  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commission  P — Certainly,  and 
a  Chtrroh  school  from  top  to  bottom. 

6817.  In  removing  the  clerical  restrictions  as  to  headmastership,  would 
you  impose  any  restriction  such  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  previous 
witness,  that  it  should  not  be  possible  for  a  clergyman,  or  a  minister  of 
any  denomination,  to  be  elected  to  headmastership  P — I  do  not  think  it  is 
desirable,  but  I  should  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  impossible. 

6818.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  To  put  this  matter  clearly,  I  should  like  to 
call  Dr.  Bruce 's  attention  to  clause  18  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  1869,  in 
which  it  states,  as  Dr.  Bruce  is  probably  aware :  '*  In  every  scheme  (except 
**  as  herein-after  mentioned)  relating  to  an  endowed  school  the  Conunis- 
"  sioners  shall  provide  that  a  person  shall  not  be  disqualified  for  being  a 
"  master  in  such  school  by  reason  only  of  his  not  being  or  not  intending 
**  to  be  in  holy  orders."  Quite  so,  but  that  is  not  membership  of  the 
Church  of  England.  You  will  observe  that  in  that  case  it  simply  says 
that  it  is  not  required  that  they  shall  be  in  orders,  but  they  may  be 
required  to  be  in  the  Church  of  England  without  being  in  holy  orders. 

6819.  (Dr.  Fairhdii-n.)  Is  not  Dr.  Bruce  confounding  the  question  of  the 
scheme  with  the  subject  of  its  administration? — No  I  am  not.  I  have 
studied  the  scheme  very  closely.  As  to  the  governors  and  the  scholars 
there  is  the  utmost  religious  liberty  distinctly  stated  and  enforced  and  also 
that  the  headmaster  need  not  be  a  clergyman,  but  in  several  cases  they 
must  still  be  of  the  Church  of  England  and  go  to  church.  It  depended 
very  largely  on  the  parties  who  got  up  the  agitation  for  the  reformation  of 
the  scheme,  and  on  the  vigilance  or  negligence  of  Nonconformists  in  the 
district. 

6820.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  May  we  take  it  that  you  would  strongly  oppose  the 
application  of  any  theological  test-.to~any  applicants  for  office  as  teachers 
in  a  seeondary  school  receiying  public  money,  P — Certainly,  All  that  I 
want  is  that  he  be  a  man  of  high  moral  character  and  a  good  teacher. 


*  I  have  in  part  confounded  Almondbury  and  Longrwood  (see  Q.  6858-6861). 
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6821.  (Sir  Henry  JRoeco?.)  Now  I  will  aak  you  with  regard  to  leftiing  LiAvnrtf 
examinaiioiis.  Do  you  consider  that  leaving  eTimi nations  nnlesa  eonduoted  ^^^^^^^^''^^^^ 
for  a  scholarnhip  or  for  other  poipoeee  of  that  kind  ahonld  not  be  insiflted 
upon  7 — No.  I  think  the  stmdents  have  had  so  many  examinations  daring 
their  school  life  that  nnless  there  is  a  degree  or  a  certificate  dependent 
npon  it,  a  boy  had  better  have  his  mind  free  at  the  time  when  he  is  going 
to  enter  into  business  or  professional  life  and  not  cram  his  mind  by  getting 
up  details. 

6822.  {Mr.  YoxalL)  You  are  aware  that  the  leaving-oertificate  system 
has  obtained  in  Scotland? — ^In  the  universities,  but  I  do  not  think  in 
grammar  schools. 

6823.  And  with  regard  to  primary  education  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing more  than  the  standards.  It  has  not  to  my  Imowledge,  but  things 
may  have  altered  since  1  left  Scotland. 

682^.  {Sir  Henry  Roacoe.)  Would  you  have  them  for  entrance  into 
oniversities  ? — Certainly.  There  is  the  matriculation  examination.  That 
10  very  proper. 

6825.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  You  would,  I  suppose,  approve  of  a  leaving  examina- 
tion in  a  school  As  a  means  of  competition  between  the  scholius  cd  that 
school  for  a  leaving  exhibition  to  superior  schools  p — ^Yes.  I  have  not  any 
very  strong  opinion  upon  the  leaving  examination. 

6826.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  What  modifications  would  you  suggest  with  Iwbpictios  mxi> 
regard  to  inspection  and  examination  as  at  present  carried  out? — ^I  am  Bxaiusatioh. 
afraid  the  answer  that  I  have  put  down  with  regard  to  that  is  more  with 

refetence  to  elementary  schools  than  secondary.  All  that  I  wish  to 
prevent  is  the  monotony  and  arbitrary  uniformity  of  subject  and  curriculum, 
without  giving  any  scope  for  the  originality  of  the  headmaster  or  the 
peculiarity  of  the  district. 

6827.  You  would  not  wish  either  the  inspection  or  examination  to  be 
conducted  so  as  to  conduce  to  that  undesirable  uniformity? — ^It  is 
deadening. 

6828.  And  for  that  purpose  you  would  think  that  the  inspection  and 
examination  by  a  local  authority  which,  I  think,  you  urged  in  the  earlier 
part  of  your  evidence  would  be  more  desirable  than  an  examination  from 
headquarters  from  one  point? — Yes.  In  our  school  board  we  always 
valued  the  opinion  of  our  own  Inspector  quito  as  much  as,  if  not  more, 
than  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  His  judgment  was  so  sound,  and  his 
opportunities  of  visiting  the  schools  more  frequent,  which  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  inspection. 

6829.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  all  endowed  schools  should  be  inspected 
periodically  ?— Periodically,  but  not  necessarily  annually. 

6830.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Would  you  think  it  important  that  the  buildings 
and  accommodations  of  the  school  should  be  inspected  as  distinct  from 
the  attainments  of  the  scholars  P — ^Yes,  especially  in  regard  to  sanitation 
and  adaptation  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  was  erected. 

6831.  And  you  would  subject  all  endowed  schools  to  inspection  of  that 
kind  ? — Yes,  I  should  subject  all  schools,  whether  private  or  public,  to 
that  so  far  as  regards  sanitation.  I  think  all  schools  in  which  there  are 
30  or  40  or  50  children  ought  to  be  inspected  periodically  as  to  the  number 
of  children  they  contain  and  the  sanitation  of  the  buildings  and  surrounding 
district.    I  think  it  is  very  much  needed. 

6832.  That  involves  a  register  of  schools  ? — I  have  no  opinion  about 
registration  of  schools,  but  I  daresay  it  would  be  better. 

6833.  But  does  not  your  proposal  involve  it,  or  the  local  authorities 
would  not  know  where  the  scnools  were? — The  schools  are  generally 
known  to  the  school  board  authorities.    The  school  board  clerk  knows 

'  them  alL 

6834.  Then  would  you  subject  the  national  pub  ic  schools  to  inspection 
of  that  kind  ? — ^Yes,  I  should.    Some  of  them  need  it. 
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6885.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  inspection  were  by  the  local 
.  authority  only,  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  it  to  become  somewhat 
narrow  and  unenlightened.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
an  admixture  of  central  inspection  as  well  as  purely  local  P — Yes,  I  think  I 
have  said  something  to  that  effect,  that  whilst  I  prefer  local  inspection,  it 
would  be  better  if  there  were  a  few  Imperial  or  general  inspectors  for  the 
whole  country;  that  their  inspection  should  not  be  so  minute  but 
general. 

6836.  (Mr.  YowaU,)  May  we  take  it  that  those  CTils  of  arbitrary 
uniformity  of  subjects  ana  methods,  and  fads  of  individual  inspectors, 
which  you  think  e^ould  be  guarded  against  in  the  inspection  of 
secondary  schools,  haye  been  seen  by  you  to  occur  in  the  examination  and 
inspection  of  primary  schools  ? — ^Yes  very  much  so — sometimes  ridiculously 
so. 

EsDowMEKTB.  6887.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  With  regard  to  the  question  of  endowments, 
what  additional  power  do  you  consider  desirable  for  changing  in  the  first 
place  their  application,  and  in  the  second  place  their  situation  P — ^In  the 
first  place  oecause  of  the  change  in  creed  throughout  the  country 
generally  and  the  advance  in  religious  freedom.  Even  where  there  is  no 
change  of  creed,  there  is  far  more  charity  towards  different  denominations, 
and  tnerefore  where  there  are  restrictions  I  should  endeavour  to  remove 
those  restrictions.  The  mere  fact  of  there  being  a  conscience  clause  does 
not  prevent  mischief  being  done. 

6888.  I  take  it  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  endowments  now,  that  is  to 
say,  we  wish  to  know  whether  in  your  opinion  additional  power  is 
desirable  for  changing  endowments  P — ^Yes.  I  say  the  change  is  required 
because  of  the  chimge  in  the  creed. 

6889.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  endowments  should  be  opened  out 
to  all  the  nation  P  —  Yes,  irrespective  of  creed,  the  same  as  the 
uniyeraitieB. 

6840.  I  suppose  with  the  conditions  which  you  have  g^ven  in  your 
evidence  already  P — Yes. 

6841.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  What  do  you  mean  by  change  of 
creed  P— At  one  time  the  nation  was  almost  all  of  one  faith.  It  is  I  think 
notorious  now  that  a  great  many  are  not  of  that  faith  except  with  very 
great  variations,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  recognise  the  fact  especially  in 
the  matter  of  education,  and  not  punish  a  man  for  the  change  of  his  belief 
so  long  as  he  is  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man. 

6842.  But  am  I  not  righ^  in  saying  that  the  schools  are  now  thrown 
open  P  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  All  the  old 
endowments  that  are  receiving  public  money  are  thrown  open  now  P — 
Will  you  allow  me  to  explain.  We  have  three  small  endowed  schools  in  oui* 
neighbourhood ;  the  endowment  is  very  small ;  the  governors  of  these 
schools  may  belong  to  any  religion  whatever,  and  the  scholars  have  a 
conscience  clause,  but  all  the  teachers  must  be  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  governors  with  scarcely  a  single  exception  are  of  the  Ghiirch  of 
Englajid,  and  although  I  have  been  in  this  town  of  Huddersfield  very 
nearly  40  years,  and  was  secretai^  of  the  Huddersfield  College,  and  con- 
nected with  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  town,  in  all  the  40 
years  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  ever  been  invited  to  the  distribution 
of  prizes  of  any  of  these  three  schools.  They  are  managed  as  exclusively 
Church  schools  from  the  fact  that  when  the  scheme  was  made  the  number 
of  co-optative  governors  appointed  in  the  original  scheme  was  larger  than 
the  permanent  number,  and  no  new  governors  could  be  appointed  until 
they  were  reduced.  When  they  are  reduced  the  new  ones  are  chosen  by 
tiie  party  which  is  in  power  at  the  time.  So  that  these  schools  are  con- 
tinually under  the  management  of  the  Church  party,  although  the  town 
is  by  a  large  majority  Nonconformist.    I  think  that  is  not  fair. 

6848.  Could  any  change  in  the  law  prevent  that  ? — Certainly. 
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6814.  [Mr.  Goekburn.)  I0  Armytage  Technioal  School  oae  of  those? — 
That  is  mainly  a  charity  oonneoted  with  the  technical  school.  In  the  case 
of  the  technical  school  there  is  no  religious  test  whatever,  and  it  is 
managed  by  all  parties. 

6846.  (Lculy  Frederick  Cavendish,)  I  understand  that  Armytage's  is  the 
only  school  under  the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  Ui 
Huddersfield  p — ^Armytage's  Charity  strictly  spei^ng  is  not  a  school,  but 
it  is  a  charity  which  gives  scholarships  to  the  technical  school,  and  that 
is  without  religious  bias. 

6846.  (Mr.  Cochburn.)  That  is  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  ?— Yes. 

6847.  And  is  not  that  the  only  school  in  Huddersfield  which  is  .^— No. 
It  is  not  anendowed  school  at  all.  It  is  a  charity  that  makes  grants  to  the 
techni(»l  school.  I  mainly  refer  to  Almondbury,  Longnvood,  and  Fartowiu 

6848.  {Dr,  Fairhaim.)  You  believe  that  with  change  of  population 
there  ought  to  be  a  change  of  the  locahty  of  the  school  P — Yes.  I  think 
in  regard  to  Huddersfield  itself  those  three  schools  are  most  inconveniently 
situated  for  the  borough ;  they  are  all  now  within  the  boundary  of  the 
borough,  bat  Almondbury  itself  is  at  the  very  extreme  end  of  the  borough. 
I  shotdd  say  the  other  grammar  school  is  five  miles  the  other  side.  The 
Terr  fact  that  one  is  called  Fartown  implies  that  it  is  very  far  from  the  town, 
ami  Longwood  is  still  further.  I  think  if  those  three  could  be  brought 
together,  they  would  form  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment,  and  with  an 
Imperial  grant  we  could  have  a  first  class  secondary  school  that  would  be 
avwlable  to  all  classes,  and  to  the  whole  borough.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  wish  it  changed. 

6849.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe. )  What  authority  should  exercise  the  power  P 
— I  have  suggested  that  tliese  bodies  shotdd  take  the  initiative ;  if  one 
does  not  the  otiiers  should ;  the  county  councils,  the  county  or  provincial 
education  boards,  that  is  if  there  were  a  board  for  a  wide  area ;  thirdly, 
the  town  councils  or  school  boards,  or  lastly  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

6850.  You  mention  all  those.  You  do  not  mean  that  all  should  act,  but 
one  or  other  of  tLem  ? — ^Yes.  Any  of  them  may  act.  The  Government,  of 
course,  would  have  the  final  power. 

6851.  And  what  would  you  do  with  the  endowments  that  are  now 
appUed  to  elementary  education  and  apprenticeships? — I  should  apply 
them  to  technical  and  secondary  schools,  as  all  elementary  education  is  free. 

6852.  Now  we  come  to  a  more  difficult  subject.  Have  you  an  opinion 
to  express  to  the  Commission  wiih  regard  to  whether  the  higher  grade 
elementary  schools  should  remain,  and  be  established  where  they  are  now 
wanted  ? — I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that,  where  they  are  established 
and  required,  they  should  remain,  and  that  in  all  large  school  board 
districts  they  should  be  establidied ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  the  Commis- 
sioners will  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  limit  school  boards  to  the  old- 
fashioned  and  mean  ideid  of  elementary,  so  as  to  exclu'le  from  the  province 
of  school  boards  everything  of  the  nature  of  higher  or  Secondary  Education. 

6853.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  eflfect  on  the  higher  grade  schools  of  the  higher  Grade 
Science  and  Art  Department  grants.    1b  that  satisfactory,  and,  if  not,  why     Elbmextary 
notP— I  do  not  think  it  is.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  the  Science  and        Schools. 
Alt  Department  for  their  grants,  but  the  tendency  of  the  system  as  now 
administered,  is  to  make  the  school  during  a  certam  portion  of  the  year — 

three  morths— a  school  for  cramming.  The  elementary  work  is  neglected, 
and  has  to  be  got  ready  with  a  rush  for  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  after- 
wards. It  has  also  prevented  attention  to  what  I  consider  is  education 
itself— the  education  of  the  mind,  not  merely  by  science,  but  by  literature 
and  languages.  Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Government 
Department  should,  I  do  not  say  lessen  the  grants  for  science,  because  I 
think  we  deserve  all  we  get,  but  make  grants  also  for  languages, 
eapeciallv  French,  and  also  for  English  lit<*rature,  which  is  very  much 
neglected 
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6854.  Of  coarse  70a  are  aware  that  the  Soience  and  Art  Department  was 
eBtablished  for  a  particular  object  ? — It  has  done  splendid  work.  It  is 
simply  the  abuse  of  the  system  that  I  complain  of. 

6855.  But  you  would  like  to  see  simUar  grants  to  those  that  are  paid  for 
the  science  subjects  given  for  literary  subjects  P — ^Yes,  and  that  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Association  of  School  Boards  without  a  dissentient. 

6856.  How  would  that  affect  the  thing  you  complain  of,  namely,  that 
the  method  is  one  of  cram.  Would  it  not  increase  the  danger  if  you  add 
to  the  subject  P — Not  necessarily.  It  broadens  the  mind  when  they  are 
taking  in  more  subjects  than  one,  and  the  examination  might  not  be  so 
minute  in  results. 

6857.  At  what  age  would  you  advise  that  the  children  should  leave  the 
elementary  for  the  technical  school  ? — I  think  no  hard  and  fast  line  as  to 
age  is  possible.  It  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  the 
ability,  and  probable  future  of  the  children,  and  the  subjects  taught  in 
both  "  elementary  and  secondary  schools."  If  you  understand  by  '*  Secon- 
dary Education  "  subject  and  not  age,  I  think  if  they  begin  at  the  Fourth 
Standard  for  the  Secondary  Education  it  would  be  a  reasonable  age.  We 
begin  at  the  Fifth  now  in  our  higher  grade  schools. 

6858.  {Br.  Fatrhaim,)  May  I  call  Dr.  Brace's  attention  to  some  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  schemes  of  the  "Longwood  and  the  Almondbury 
Schools.  In  the  Longwood  scheme  there  is  nothing  stated  as  to  the 
governors,  but  there  is  a  special  provision  that  the  headmaster  should 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England  P — Yes.  That  is  what  I  complain  of^  and 
these  vicars  are  ex  of&oio  governors. 

6859.  In  the  Almondbury  scheme  there  is  the  special  statutory  plrovision 
that  the  governors*  religious  opinions,  or  attendance  or  non-attendance  at 
any  particular  form  of  religious  worship,  shall  not,  in  any  way,  affect  the 
qualifications  of  any  person  with  regard  to  being  a  governor  under  this 
scheme  P — Quite  so. 

6860.  And,  as  regards  the  headmaster,  there  is  no  condition  requiring 
him  to  be  either  in  orders  or  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  P — The 
religious  teaching  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  he  must  go  to  the  Church,  as  far  as  I  understand. 

6861.  In  the  Almondbury  scheme  it  says  there  shall  be  a  headmaster  of 
the  school,  and  he  shaU  be  a  graduate  of  some  university  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  it  says  nothing  about  his  religious  opinion  P — ^It  is  so 
intepreted,  I  know.  But  clause  49  of  the  scheme  says  '*  religious  instrnc- 
'*  tion  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  given 
*'  in  the  school.* 

6862.  {Mr.  Cockburn.)  Would  it  meet  your  difficulty  about  the  South 
Kensington  and  the  Whitehall  Department  acting  in  their  two  independent 
spheres,  supposing  there  could  be  brought  about  in  any  way  a  fusion  of 
the  two  depfiurtments  P — I  should  like  it  very  much. 

6863.  I  do  not  mean  the  diminution  of  the  grants  which  they  were 
prepared  to  pay,  but  that  they  might  then  be  given  on  a  more  homogeneous 
principle.    Wouhl  ;  hat  meet  your  objection  P — ^Yes. 

6864.  {Sir  Hn  /  Roscoe.)  Now,  with  regard  to  the  district  authority  for 
Secondary  Education.  What  should  be  the  area  of  a  district  authorityin 
your  opinion.  \\  ■  'Uld  you  say  a  county,  or  a  group  of  counties  P — ^The 
area  should  be  suinciently  large  ;  either  a  whole  county,  part  of  a  county, 
or  a  union  of  twD  or  three  smaller  counties.  The  Parliamentary  divisions 
might  be  adopted,  and  where  they  are  impracticable,  as  they  would  be  in 
some  cases,  let  aro  m  be  chosen  and  delimited  by  an  Education  Commission 
specially  appoints  1  for  this  purpoRC,  taking  coimsel  with  municipal  and 
school  board  authorities.  Every  parish  in  England  ought  to  be  embraced 
under  some  prop  >r  educational  board,  either  school  board,  or  school 
board  enlargefl  as  to  area  and  scope  of  work,  and  not  left,  as  now,  to 
voluntary  schools  ot  sectarian  character,  with  an  Attendance  Conmiittee 
appointed  by  poor  law  gn^ardians.    The  authority  for  education  should  be 
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A  IxMffd  elected  for  that  pnrpose  onlj.  Then  with  regard  to  appointing 
nziiTerrity  reiirefientatives  upon  the  odnoational  board,  I  do  not  think  th^t  is 
deflirable  nnleBs  they  are  ohonen  by  the  board,  or  by  the  council,  except  it 
may  be  one  of  the  local  modern  universities  contiguous  to  the  district,  in 
which  case  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  one  should  be  a  representatiTe. 
1  have  also  said,  I  think,  that  one  of  the  teachers  of  seoondaiy  schools 
might  be  on  that  board  chosen  by  them ;  but  whether  with  a  vote  is  a 
question. 

6865.  You  have  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  GoTemment 
assistance  for  the  erection  of  new  secondary  schools  P — Yes,  I  am  strong 
upon  that. 

6866w  {Mr,  YoxdU.)  You  contemplate  that  the  board  might  include  a 
seeondazy  teacher  as  a  representatiTe  of  secondary  teachers  P — ^Yes. 

6867.  I  understand  that  you  would  also  prefer  that  the  board  should 
include  both  Primary  and  Secondary  Education.  In  that  case,  you  ^ould 
have  a  representative  of  the  primary  teachers  on  the  board  also,  I  presume  P 
— ^I  have  not  considered  that  question,  but  if  the  teachers  united,  as  the 
board  would  be  united,  for  both  purposes,  and  chose  their  teachers  from 
either  ciaaa  of  teachers,  I  should  not  mind. 

6868.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  Your  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  teacher* s 
repiieflentative  on  the  provincial  board  would  imply,  would  it  not,  a  register 
of  teachers  to  form  the  electing  body  of  such  a  representative  P — ^It  seems 
to  be  so ;  it  is  a  teachers'  question,  and  I  have  no  definite  opinion  about  it. 

6869.  But  tho  administrative  proposal  which  you  make  practically  in- 
volves such  a  scheme  P — You  see  the  teachers  already  have,  without  an 
Imperial  register,  their  associations,  and  that  for  my  purpose  would  be 
quite  adequate. 

6870.  They  are  not  necessary  conterminous  with  the  number  of 
teachers  P — I  am  not  particular  at  all  about  that ;  the  teachers  will  be 
oompetent  enough  to  form  a  body  either  by  registration  or  association. 

6871.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  under  certain  conditions  *you  would 
like  to  see  a  xmiversity  college  representative  on  the  body  P — ^If  the  board 
chose  one  from  his  connexion  with  the  district,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
demrable ;  but  for  any  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  ex  officio^  to  send 
down  one  of  their  men  who  knows  nothing  about  the  district,  I  think 
would  be  meet  objectionable.  If  it  is  near  Manchester,  or  near  Leeds, 
and  tliere  is  a  connexion  between  the  secondary  school  and  those  local 
eollegee,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  one  of  those  should  be  put  on. 

6872.  I  did  not  mention  the  colleges,  but  the  universities.  I  asked 
whether  you  would  welcome  a  university  representative  on  those  provincial 
IxMidsP — No,  I  should  not ;  I  am  afraid  they  would  work  it  for  university 
purposes. 

6873.  But  I  understand  you  would  desire  that  the  education  of  the 
country  should  be  systematised  P — Yes ;  but  until  very  recently  it  is  the 
people  who  have  educated  the  universities. 

6874.  And  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  universities 
for  that  very  reason  continually  acquainted  with  the  changing  educational 
needs  of  the  country  P— Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable ;  but  still  I  do  not 
Hiink  that  is  the  best  way  of  securing  it. 

6875.  But  so  far  as  it  did  secure  such  continuous  acquaintance  you 
would  welcome  such  representation  P — ^Yes ;  I  think  the  closer  the  relation* 
dup  between  the  universities  and  secondary  schools  in  knowle<lge  of  each 
other's  wants,  the  better. 

6876.  Of  the  universities  in  the  counti-y  ?— Yes. 

6877.  As  represented  by  the  provincial  board  P — ^Yes. 

6878.  (JDr.  Fairhaira.)  Would  you  be  entirely  opposed  to  exoffieio 
governors  ? — ^As  a  rule,  1  am. 
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6879.  In  order  to  secure  the  perfeot  imi)artiality  of  the  sohemeB  do  you 
oonsidei*  it  neoeasarj  to  have  a  perfectly  impartial  governing  body?— 
Certainly. 

6880.  Have  you  any  snggestions  to  offer  as  to  its  composition  P— I  think 
I  mentioned  before  that  if  we  could  have  school  board  districts  large 
enough  there  should  be  one  elected  educational  authority  for  such  district. 
That  is  my  ideal,  an  educational  authority  elected  for  that  district,  and  for 
that  purpose.  But  as  there  is  not  much  probability  of  that  coming  at 
present,  I  do  not  object  to  the  connfcy  council,  or  the  borough  council, 
making  a  combined  board  with  the  school  board ;  but  in  any  case  I  think 
the  school  board,  as  an  elected  authority  for  education,  should  be  embraced 
in  that  composite  board. 

6881.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  I  understood  you  to  be  of  opinion  that  a 
Central  Educational  Board  under  the  control  of  a  responsible  Parliamen- 
tary Miniater  is  a  desirable  thing  ? — Very. 

6882.  You  do  not  tiiink  the  Minister  himself  would  bo  sufficient,  and  that 
he  would  be  only,  perhaps,  hampered  and  his  action  rendered  less  efficient 
by  having  associated  with  him  a  number  of  other  persons.  Is  the  Minister 
to  be  supreme,  or  is  the  council  to  be  supreme  ? — I  think  the  Minister 
must  be  supreme,  as  he  is  responsible  directly  to  Parliament. 

6883.  Then  is  there  any  advantage,  in  your  opinion,  in  having  a  oounoil 
as  well  as  Minister  P — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable.  At  present  I  am 
afraid  it  is  left  very  much  to  a  council  of  inspectors,  and  they  look  at  it 
simply  from  an  inspector's  point  of  view. 

688^.  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  encourage  independence  and 
variety  throughout  the  country  p — ^I  do. 

6885.  And  you  do  not  desire  that  the  Minister  or  the  educational  board 
should  control  in  that  sense  the  curriculam  or  the  work  P<-No,  not  absolutely 
control  it.    They  might  guide  it  and  give  suggestions. 

6886.  Then  have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  university  exten- 
sion classes  and  evening  schools  P — University  extension  classes  and 
lectures,  though  useful  and  stimulating,  can  never  be  responsible,  to  any 
extent,  for  Secondary  Education.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  evening 
schools.  I  should  not  exclude  either  of  these  agencies,  where  tliey  can  be 
utilised,  but  they  must  not  be  relied  upon.  Li  techniced  and  board  schools 
evening  classes  have  done  something,  and  could  do  more. 

6887.  How  far  should  regard  be  had  to  existing  schools,  private  or  pro- 
prietary, or  higher  grade  elementary,  in  considering  the  question  of 
founding  now  schools  P — Regard  should  be  had  to  existing  schools, 
provided  they  are  efficient  and  open  to  all  eligible  pupils,  irrespective  of 
creed  or  class.  But  the  interests  of  a  great  community  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  vested  interests  of  a  few  individuals. 

6888.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  You  would  wish  to  see  the  universities  represented 
on  the  Central  Educational  Boai-dP — Yes,  I  think  they  might  be  with 
advantage  represented  there. 

6889.  With  regard  to  your  remark  about  university  extension,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  thai  you  did  not  think  the  university  extension  system 
could  ever  be  made  responsible  to  any  very  large  extent  for  Secondary 
Education  P — No,  not  to  any  large  extent. 

6890.  That  I  understand  has  never  been  proposed,  but  I  gather  from 
your  remarks  that  you  think  it  might  play  some  part  in  an  organisatiou 
of  secondary  teaching  P--It  has  been  a  very  valuable  stimulus  to  Secondary 
and  Elementary  Education.  It  has  been  of  very  great  value  to  our  ex-pupil 
teachers  especially. 

6891.  But  you  are  aware  that,  as  developed,  university  extension  does 
not  only  take  the  form  of  lectures,  but  of  systematic  searching  class 
teaching  as  well  ?— Yes,  we  hare  had  some  of  that  in  Huddei-sfield,  and 
with  very  great  advantage. 
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6B92.  In  HndderBfield,  however,  the  university  extension  work  has  been 
of  the  lecturing  type  P — ^But  there  are  classes. 

6893w  I  am  speaking  of  classes  apart  from  lectures  P — I  have  not  been 
conversant  with  those. 

6894.  Under  snoh  a  form  rniivecnty  estension  would  be  especially  useful 
In  schools  where  you  want  class  teaching  rather  than  lectures  P — ^These 
uuYeraity  extension  classes  woul^  be  held  by  peripatetic  teachers. 

6895.  You  think  that  the  university  extension  authorities  might'  provide' 
aoijAe  of  these  peripatetic    teacheis  whose  services    you    would  think 
necessary  ? — ^Yes. 

6896.  {Mr.  YoaBoU,)  Although  you  do  not  think  that  evening  schools  are 
idiable  agencies  for  Seoonduy  Education,  I  suppose  you  would  take  it 
that  they  are  useful  as  an  agency  for  continuative  education,  and  as 
cl»uentuy  education  becomes  more  advanced  and  general,  evening 
flohoolfi  will  become  more  satisfaotorv  agencies  for  Secondary  Education  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  be  relied  upon  to  any  large 
extent.  1  do  not  think  education  was  ever  intended  to  be  conducted  in  the 
evening. 

6897.  (Sir  Henry  Bo8ooe.)  Is  there  any  other  question  upon  which  you 
wish  to  say  anything  P — No,  except  that  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  sufficiently 
peiii^MB  laid  stress  upon  the  importance  of  providing  a  secondary  school 
icr  Hnddersfield,  and  towns  similarly  circumstanced. 

{Sir  Henry  Eoseoe,)  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  youi  valuable 
mdenoe. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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Westminster  Hall,  Wednesday,  27th  June  1894. 


present: 

The  Bight  Hon.  JAMES  BBYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Obaib. 

Sir  Henbt  Bosooe,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Manchesteb,  D.D. 

The  Bev.  A.  M.  Faiebaihn,  D.D. 

Mr.   BlCHARD  WOKMEIilj,   D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henbt  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sableb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  LiiEWelltn  SBnTH,  M.A. 

Mr.   GXOBOE  J.    COCKBUBN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  ToxALL. 

The  Lady  Fbbdebick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bbyant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henby  Sicgwice. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary, 

John  F.  Moss,  Esq.,  oalled  in  and  examined. 

6B98.  {Chairman.)  Ton  are,  I  think,  clerk  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board  ? 
-Yes. 
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6899.  Y'on  were  also  one  of  the  local  honorary  seoretaries  of  the 
xnoyement  which  led  to  the  fonnduig  of  Firth  College  at  Sheffield  P — ^Yes. 

6900.  And  yon  were  for  some  time  honorary  secretary  of  the  college  P — 
Yes. 

6901.  And  you  are  now,  I  beUeve,  trustee  and  member  of  the  execntiye 
committee  of  the  college  p — That  is  so. 

6902.  And  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Sheffield  Technical  School  ? 
—Yes. 

6908.  Do  yon  wish  to  give  ns,  upon  the  questions  we  have  to  inveeti-^ 
gate,   the  opinions  of  the  Association  of  School  Boards,  or  your  own 

Srivate  opinions,  or  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  in  your  evidence  to 
istinguish  between  that  which  you  say  in  your  representative  capacity 
and  that  which  you  would  wish  to  add  in  your  individual  capacity  P — I  am 
here  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Association  of  School  Boards,  and 
wish  to  put  before  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  views  of  that  Association, 
in  reference  to  certain  matters  into  which  you  are  inquiring.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  wish  particularly  to  obtrude  my  own  views. 

6904.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  there  are  probably  questions  we 
should  wish  to  put  to  you  upon  which  you  would  not  feel  empowered 
to  offer  the  opinions  of  the  Association,  but  might  give  us  opinions  of  your 
own.  In  that  case  will  you  please  state  when  you  are  giving  the  views  of 
the  Association  and  when  you  are  giving  your  own  individual  opinion  P — 
I  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

Shsfvixld  6905.  Your  Sheffield  School  Board  has  interested  itself  not  only  in 

^^Cewtbal*^  '  elementary  but  also  in  Secondary  Education  ?— It  has. 

ScHooi!:  ^^^'  ^^^^  y^^  ^^^  ^  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^  behalf  of  what  is  practically 

Secondary  Education  P — It  has  established  a  central  higher  school,  to 
which  are  drafted  the  children  from  the  upper  standards  of  the  ordinary 
public  elementary  schools,  for  a  more  advanced  education  thstn  would  be 
possible  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

6907.  By* 'higher  school,"  do  you  mean  what  we  have  had  commonly 
described  as  a  higher  grade  elementary  school  P — It  is  a  school  of  thai 
type.  We  prefer  not  to  call  it  **  higher  grade  "  ;  we  have  always  refrained 
horn  using  that  term. 

6908.  I  am  not  insisting  on  the  word,  but  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  the 
same  thing  which  has  generally  been  called  by  the  witnesses  a  higher 
grade  elementary  school  ? — ^It  is. 

6909.  But  the  instruction  given  in  it  is  secondary  P—  Quite  so. 

6910.  Will  you  tell  us  what  are  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  your 
central  higher  board  school  P — ^I  will  put  in  a  statement  showing  the 
subjects  taught.     The  work  at  present  begins  wiih.  that  of  Standard  YI. 

Statement  of  Subjects  taught  in  the  Various  Classes  of  the 

Cextbal  Higheb  School. 

Boys. 

Standard  VI.  (Two  Sections.) — The  Code  subjects,  including  French 
and  algebra  ;  drawing ;  scripture. 

Standard  VII.  {Four  Secti4)n8,) — The  Code  subjects,  including  French 
and  algebra ;  drawing ;  machine  construction  and  drawing ;  inorganic 
chemistry  (theoretical  and  practical) ;  scripture. 

Ex.-Standard  VII.  Jst  year.  (Commercial  Section.) — French ;  German ; 
book-keeping  ;  shorthand  ;  drawing ;  Englisli ;  mathematics ;  one  half  take 
machine  construction  and  drawing  and  the  other  half  take  chemistry ;  a  few 
take  Latin ;  scrip  fcure. 
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Sx.-Sittndard  VI L  Ist  year.  {Scienee  Section.) — MathematioB ;  maothine 
coDfltractiou  and  drawing ;  inoigimio  ohemiBtey  (theoretical  and  praotioal) ; 
practical  plane  and  solid  geometry ;  magnetism  and  electricity ;  mannal 
inatmction  ;  drawing ;  English ;  scripture. 

Ex.'Standard  VII.  2nd  ayid  Zrd  year. — Mathematics ;  machine  oon- 
stmction  and  drawing ;  inorganic  chemistry  (theoreti<»l  and  practieal) ; 
praotioal  plane  and  solid  geometry  ;  theoretioal  mechanics ;  aconstics,  light 
and  beat ;  mannal  instruction ;  drawing ;  English ;  French ;  a  few  take 
Xiatiii. ;  scripture. 

Girls. 

Standard  VI. — ^The  Code  subjects,  including  domestic  economy,  needle- 
wozk,  cookery,  and  French ;  drawing ;  scripture. 

Standard  VII.  (Three  Sections. ) — The  Code  subjects,  including  domestic 
economy,  needlework,  cookery,  and  French ;  drawing ;  animal  physiology ; 
Bcriptore. 

Ex.- Standard  VIL  Section  C. — Domestic  economy;  needlework; 
arithmetic ;  English :  geography  ;  history  ;  French ;  drawing ;  scripture. 

Ex.'Standard  VII.  Ist  year.  Section  B. — Domestic  economy  ;  needle- 
work ;  arithmetic  ;  English  ;  geography ;  history ;  animal  physiology ; 
French ;  drawing ;  Ecripture. 

^^^  • 

JBr.-Standard  VIL  2nd  and  drd  year.  Section  A. — Domestic  economy; 
needlework  ;  arithmetic ;  English  ;  geography ;  history ;  animal  physiology ; 
hygiene ;  French  ;  drawing ;  scripture. 

6911.  Does  the  central  higher  school  haye  a  distinctly  scientific  and 
technical  character,  or  is  it  intended  to  giye  general  Secondary  Education  ? 
— ^Tt  has  deyoted  itself  more  especially  to  the  scientific  side  of  the  eduoatioD, 
but  we  do  cultiyate  the  literary  subjects,  and  it  giyes  really  a  pretty  full 
Secondary  Education. 

6912.  What  are  the  fees  P— We  haye  no  fees. 

6913.  Is  it  entirely  free  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  entirely  free. 

6914.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  pupils  P — They  begin  with  the  work  of 
the  Sixth  Standard,  and  the  age  on  admission  will  yary  from  10  to,  say,  18 
or  more. 

6915.  How  long  do  they  remain  ? — Some  up  to  the  ages  of  16  or  17,  but 
not  a  large  number. 

6916.  And  no  fees  are  charged  to  any  of  the  boys  at  all  P — ^No. 

6917.  Nor  to  the  girls  P— No. 

6918.  The  number  of  boys  is  larger  than  that  of  girls,  I  presume  P — 
There  are  now  about  100  more  boys  than  girls. 

6919.  You  are  aware  that  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  diyided 
the  secondary  schools  that  they  proposed  to  establish  into  three  classes : 
first  grade,  second  grade,  and  third  mde,  and  they  considered  that  the 
boys  would  leaye  the  third  grade  s^ool  at  about  14,  the  second  grade 
school  about  16,  and  the  first  grade  school  at  about  18  P — Yes,  I  am  aware 
of  that  classification. 

6920.  Then  if  your  pupils  leaye  this  central  high  school  as  late  as  17, 
the  school  itself  would  rather  correspond,  at  least  in  its  upper  half,  with 
what  the  Schools  Liquiry  Commissioners  called  the  second  or  eyen  the 
first  grade  school  P — I  should  think  a  second  grade  school,  but  it  does  not 
quite  admit  of  the  description. 

6921.  It  does  not  quite  admit  of  the  description,  I  suppose,  because  the 
education,  eyen  among  the  older  boys,  is  not  directed  to  preparation  for 
the  uniyersities  ? — That  is  so. 
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6022.  It  has  a  Birongly  Bdentifio  tendenojr  p — ^Yes,  I  am.  afraid  we  have 
been  led  to  cultiyate  the  aoienoee  for  finaneial  reaaons,  bnt  it  has  been  feli 
tiiat  it  is  very  desirable  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  Hterary  snbjeots,  and 
to  encourage  a  wider  oultnre. 

6923.  What  are  the  financial  reasons  P — That  we  have  been  able  to  earn 
large  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  science  and  art,  and 
there  are  no  equivalent  grants  for  the  modem  languages  and  literature  to 
be  earned  in  respect  of  children  beyond  the  Standards. 

6924.  Then  is  it  chiefly  by  means  of  the  science  and  art  grants  that  yon 
are  able  to  maintain  the  school  without  charge  to  the  pupils  P — ^Well,  we 
had  a  charge  np  to  the  time  of  the  Free  Education  Act,  but,  of  course,  the 
grants  have  been  of  great  help  in  maintaining  the  schooL  They  have 
prevented  a  larger  draft  from  the  rates. 

6925.  But  now  under  the  Free  Education  Act  ^rou  do  not  get  any 
Government  grant  from  the  Education  Department  in  respect  of  pupils 
beyond  the  Seventh  Standajrd  P — That  is  so. 

6926.  Therefore,  as  far  as  pupils  beyond  the  Seventh  Standard  are  con- 
cerned, they  constitute,  I  suppose,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils.  Xb 
that  so  P — Nearly  half,  I  should  think. 

6927.  You  are  obliged  to  rely  partly  upon  the  science  and  art  grants  and 
partly  upon  what  you  tale  out  of  the  rates  P — That  is  so. 

6928.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  comes  from  the  science  and  art  grants 
and  how  much  comes  from  the  rates  P — Last  year  the  figures  were 
785Z.  lis,  4d.  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  1,5262.  5$.  9d. 
from  the  rates.  There  was  also  691Z.  I4t8.  Od,  from  the  Education 
Department  on  account  of  pupils  in  Standards  YI.  and  YII. 

6929.  Have  any  objections  been  raised  by  the  ratepayers  to  taking 
money  out  of  the  rates  for  pupils  beyond  the  Seventh  Standard  P — 
None. 

6930.  Do  you  coi;.sider  that  there  is  any  question  as  to  your  legal  power 
to  apply  money  out  of  the  rates  to  the  education  of  pupils  beyond  the 
Seventh  Standard? — I  do.  The  powers  of  a  school  board  are  not  very 
clearly  defined,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  board -stepped  in  to  do  a  work 
which  was  urgently  required  and  which  could  be  done  in  no  other  way.  It 
might  be  convenient,  perhaps,  if  I  just  described  the  state  of  Secondary 
Education  in  Sheffield  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  this  scheme  for  the 
school. 

State  of  Q9^l.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  describe  it  P — When  a  proposal  to 

Sbcovdabt     provide  a  central  higher  school  was  being  framed,  there  was  a  deplorable 

^  ShAwibld^    dearth  of  suitable  instruction  in  sciences  directly  bearing  upon  the  indus- 

WHior  Cbhtbal  tries  of  the  district,  and  the  provision  for  Secondary  Education  was  limited 

HieESB        to  a  Boyal  Grammar  School  (which  had  an  attendance  of  150  boys  during 

School  was     ^^  most  prosperous  days,  and  a  staff  consisting  of  one  headmaster,  one 

second  master,  and  one  junior  assistant).    There  was  a  proprietary  school, 

a  semi-private  .collegiate  school,  and  several  small  private  schools. 

6932.  Was  there  no  considerable  private  school  ? — No,  there  were  several 
small  and  good  schools  of,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  type. 

6933.  And  I  suppose  rather  intended  for  pupils  belonging  to  the 
wealthier  class  P— Quite  so.  The  Bo^al  Grammar  School  had  then  an 
endowment  of  300Z.  a  year,  and  a  certain  number  of  scholars  were  admitted 
free  or  at  reduced  fees.  The  ordinary  fee  was  about  5  guineas  a  year,  and 
the  instruction  as  efficient  as  could  possibly  be  expected  with  so  small  a 
staff. 

6934.  Was  the  instruction  of  the  grammar  school  directed  to  what  may 
be  called  chiefly  classical  subjects  and  to  prepare  for  the  universities,  or 
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WAS  it  of  a  more  modem  and  commeroial  type  P^It  was  more  of  a  oom- 
mereial  Bchool,  I  think.  The  Wesley  College  was  a  proprietary  sdiool  and 
had  a  number  of  boarders  and  about  180  day  scholars.  It  was  a  very  good 
school  and  was  doing  Y&rj  good  work.  They  would  pay  fees  ranging  from 
about  9  guineas  to  15  guineas  per  annum,  and  then  at  the  collegiate  school 
the  fees  were  similar.  The  c<megiate  school  was  originally  a  proprietary 
school  but  had  become  private  property,  and  the  premises  were  eventnidly 
acquired  by  the  trustees  of  the  Boyal  Grammar  School  under  a  new  scheme 
dated  June  29th,  1888.  After  the  transference  the  staff  was  augmented, 
and  now  oonsists  of  a  headmaster  and  nine  others,  besides  visiting  masters 
fox  flpedal  snbjeots. 

6935.  Yon  are  speaking  now  of  the  grammar  school? — ^Tes,  of  the 
grammar  school.  In  January  1894  the  Bo^ral  Grammar  School  had  162 
pupils  on  tihe  books ;  the  endowment  has  now  increased  in  value  to  6622. 
per  annnna ;  there  are  scholarships  offered  by  the  town  trustees  to  the 
value  of  150Z.  per  annum,  and  the  city  council  of  Sheffield  last  year  gave  a 
grant  of  6O0Z. 

6936.  Was  that  an  occasional  grant,  or  is  it  intended  to  be  an  annual 
grant  ? — ^I  believe  it  is  intended  to  be  an  annual  grant,  but  the  council  has 
not  committed  itself  beyond  the  grant  for  the  year. 

6937.  Has  the  council  any  representation  upon  the  governing  body  of 
the  grammar  school  ? — It  has, 

6938.  What  representation  has  it  P — ^There  are  three  elected  by  the 
County  Council  under  the  new  scheme,  and  two  others  are  elected  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Act.  The  greater  portion  of  this  600^,  however, 
was  originally  required  for  improving  the  scmool  premises,  and  I  believe 
that  the  school  ought  now  to  have  spent  upon  it  some  thousands  of 
pomids,  fKobably  some  2,0002.  or  3,0002.  at  least,  to  render  its  equipment 
complete,  or  anything  like  approaching  modem  requirements. 

6939.  Was  this  grant  of  6002.  given  out  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Fund 
at  the  diiE^KNsal  of  the  council  ? — ^It  was.  That  is,  the  council  deals  with 
the  money  under  the  Local  Customs  and  Excise  Act,  and  it  also  levies  a 
small  rate  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act. 

6940.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  the  rate  is  that  it  levies  ? — ^This 
year  the  city  council  recommended  votes  in  aid  of  technical  instruction  in 
Sheffield.  The  sum  to  be  received  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  fbccise)  Act  for  the  year  was  estimated  at  5,4002.  There  was  a  balajM$^ 
in  hand  applicable  to  grants  in  aid  of  5002.,  and  a  sum  was  raised  by  a 
rate  under  tiie  Technical  Instruction  Act  amounting  to  1,0652. ;  that  would 
be  about  a  farthing  rate. 

6941.  {Mr.  Gockhurn.)  What  does  a  penny  produce  in  Sheffield  ? — About 
4,8502. 

6942.  [Chair ma7i.)  Will  you  now  pursue  the  account  you  were  going  to 
give  us  ? — ^I  have  handed  in  a  paper  this  morning  showing  the  population 
of  Sheffield  in  1871  and  1891,  and  showing  also  the  number  of  students 
under  instruction  in  science  classes  recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  when  the  school  board  began  its  operations ;  the  number 
under  instruction  in  1874^,  and  during  the  last  year;  also  the  numbers 
under  instruction  in  the  subjects  mentioned  at  the  central  higher  board 
school  alone  in  18P3.  I  just  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  science  teaching,  and  what  a  large  share 
the  central  higher  school  has  borne  in  this  work. 

The  population  of  Sheffield  was  239,947  in  1871  and  324,240  in  1891. 
The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  number  of  students  under  instruction 
in  science  classes  recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  when 
the  school  board  began  its  operations ;  the  number  under  infitruction  in 
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1874  and  duiing  last  year:    also  the  numbers  under  instruction  in  the 
mibjects  mentioned  at  the  Central  Higher  Board  School  alone  in  1893 :— 


Central 

V 

Higher 

«V^HB«« 

1871. 

1874. 

1893. 

School  only. 
1898. 

Geometry             -            -            - 

23 

17 

708 

320 

Mmchine  construction  and  drawing 

84 

«0 

755 

480 

Bailding   eonstruction    or   naval 

architecture      ... 

a 

3» 

80* 

50* 

Mathematics  : 

I..  U.,  and  III. 

57   . 

55 

501 

270 

IV.  and  V.    . 

— 

— 

28 

2 

VL  and  VII. 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Theoretical  mechanics 

1 

185t 

I20t 

Inurganic  chemistry : 

Theoretical  -            -            - 

156 

54 

602 

450 

Practical       .            •            - 

— 

— 

574 

.450 

Organic  chemistry  : 

Theoretical   -            -            - 

38 

— 

20 

20 

Practical       -            -            - 

— 

— 

20 

20 

Metallurgy : 

Theoretical  -            -           - 

51 

— 

— 

— 

Practical       -            -            - 

— 

— 

85 

— 

Physical  geography 

46 

86 

— 

— 

Physiography 

— 

— 

314 

174 

Applied  mechanics 

— 

— 

180 

8U 

Soand,  light,  and  heat     - 

— 

26 

105 

75 

Heat  (A.  &  H.)                - 

— 

20 

— 

Magnetism  and  electricity 

— 

11 

135 

75 

Geologf  -           -           -           - 

— 

— 

27 

12 

Physiology           -            -           - 

— 

— 

280 

120 

Steam       .... 

-— 

— 

120 

50 

Botany     -           -           -           - 

— 

— 

68 

68 

Mining     •           .            -            - 

— 

— 

50 

— 

Agricolture          ... 

— 

— 

80 

— 

Hygiene  -            -            .             • 

"^^ 

140 

80 

*  Buildiof^  construction  o 

Qly. 

u 

k>]id8  and  fit 

lids. 

6943.  This  paper  does  not  seem  to  contain  the  total  number  of  pupils 
in  the  central  higher  board  school  ? — No,  but  I  -will  supply  that. 

6944.  Oan  you  tell  us  roughly  o£fhandP — ^About  a  thousand.  For  many 
years  prior  to  the  establisbjment  of  the  central  higher  school  there  was 
no  public  institution  of  any  kind  with  a  laboratory  in  which  practical 
chemiatry  could  be  efficiently  taught,  and  the  number  of  persons  availing 
themselves  of  the  limited  means  of  instruction  in  machine  drawing  and 
construction,  and  other  sdences  inmiediately  applicable  to  local  manu- 
factures, was,  as  already  shown,  lamentably  small. 

6945.  Do  vou  mean  that  there  was  no  school  with  a  chemical  laboratory 
in  Sheffield  before  the  formation  of  the  central  higher  school  P — ^That  was 
so.  There  had  been  a  laboratory  for  metallurgy  and  chemistry  at  the 
collegiate  school  some  years  before,  bat  it  had  fallen  into  disuse.  There 
had  been  a  small  class  for  practical  chemistry,  and  a  laboratory  for  10  or 
12  students  established  by  a  private  professional  man,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  framing  of  the  scheme  for  a  central  higher  school  there  was  absolutely 
no  provision  in  any  public  institution  for  practical  work  in  chemistry. 
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6946.  The  Firth  College  had  not  then  been  founded  ?--No.  Sheffield 
lias  now  also  a  very  folly  equipped  and  very  snoceasf ol  technical  school 
with  metallnr^oal  laboratories  and  steel-making  plant,  equalled  probably 
by  no  similar  institution ;  but  this  has  all  arisen  since. 

6947.  Is  that  supported  out  of  the  technical  instruction  grants,  and,  if 
80,  by  whom  ? — ^Yes,  the  city  council  gave  this  year  3,720Z. 

6948.  Out  of  this  technical  instruction  money  ? — ^Yee. 

6949.  Towards  this  technical  school? — Yes,  towards  this  technical 
Bohool,  and  it  is  doing  yeir  splendid  work.  They  have  a  complete 
Siemens'  plant  for  steel-making,  and  the  work  for  iron  and  steel  is 
probably  unequalled. 

6950-1.  Is  it  governed  by  the  town  council  P — The  government  is  largely 
m  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  council,  but  the  original 
promoters  are  also  strongly  represented.  The  council  consists  largely  of 
members  of  the  city  council  who  were  elected  for  the  purpose  by  the 
technical  instruction  committee  of  the  council,  but  the  origmal  promoters 
have  also  a  share  in  the  management.  Sir  Fiederick  Mappin  and  others, 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  council,  take  great  interest  in  the  work. 
We  have  now  also  a  most  efficient  high  school  for  girls,  and  educational 
progress  generally  in  Sheffield  has  been  very  marked  since  the  early  period 
to  which  I  have  reverted. 

6952.  Is  this  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Com- 
pany P^It  is,  and  a  very  good  one.  We  are  very  proud  of  it,  and  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  The  school  board  spent 
59,0002.  on  its  central  higher  school,  and  I  believe  no  objection  whatever 
was  raised  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers.  New  laboratories,  lecture-rooms, 
and  workshops  are  now  being  added  at  a  cost  of  about  29,000L 

6958.  Is  that  29,000?.  being  taken  out  of  the  rates  P^-It  is  being 
borrowed. 

6954.  But  then  it  is  being  paid  off  by  a  sinking  fund,  I  suppose  p — 
It  ifl. 

6955.  And  the  interest  on  the  loan  is  being  paid  out  of  the  rates  P — It 
is.  I  believe  the  scheme  for  our  school  was  x>erhaps  the  first,  and  we 
scarcely  dared  to  think  of  providing  laboratories  at  the  outset.  We  had 
considerable  encouragement  given  us  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  afterwards  by 
Liord  Sandon,  but  in  those  early  days  we  did  not  dare  to  put  a  laboratory 
in  the  fore  front  of  our  scheme,  and  for  some  years  we  carried  on  the 
work  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  I  think  Sir  Henry  Bosooe  will 
remember  that  we  did  it  under  considerable  disadvantages,  and  he  was 
not  very  well  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  I  shoold  like  to  explain  that 
the  school  sends  forward  each  year  some  of  its  pupils  to  Firth  College  and 
the  technical  school.  One  boy  was  passed  on  last  year  after  gaining  the 
highest  place  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  London  Matriculation 
Examination.  Several  have  obtained,  in  open  competitions,  sdiolarshipa 
or  studentships  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  and  the  Boyal  School  of 
Mines.  A  considerable  number,  particularly  of  the  girls,  leave  to  become 
pupil  teachers,  after  receiving  a  far  better  preparation  than  would  other- 
wise  have  been  possible ;  while  it  is  also  gratifying  to  note  the  number 
of  boys  who  turn  their  superior  knowledge  to  good  practical  account  in 
the  manufactories.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  boys  really 
go  into  us^ul  careers  in  large  works.  The  adaptation  of  the  scdiool  to  the 
growing  necessity  of  the  time  by  a  popularly  elected  body  in  close  touch 
with  the  people  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  work  done  by 
school  boards  in  large  towns  generally  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the 
assumption  that  educational  boards,  as  we  are  now  suggesting,  may  aafely 
be  entrusted  with  very  full  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  extension  of 
Secondary  Education. 

6956.  What  becomes  of  the  boys  of  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes  in 
Sheffield  who  do  not  go  to  the  grammar  school  or  to  the  public  and  other 
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boarding  sehools  at  a  diBianoe  P— -Of  conne  only  a  small  proportion  can 
be  reoeived  in  the  grammar  school,  and  some  of  oar  city  oooncillors  and 
others  have  sent  their  boys  to  the  central  higher  school. 

6967.  Do  yon  mean  ihst  the  bnildings  of  the  grammar  school  are  not 
saffident  to  accommodate  a  larger  number  than  those  who  are  now  there  ? 
— I  dure  say  they  could  accommodate  more. 

6968.  That  brings  me  to  the  question,  Why  do  they  not  go  to  the 
grammar  school  ?  Why  is  the  grammar  school  not  full  F--That  I  cannot 
say. 

6969.  Did  it  oyer  occur  to  the  school  boanl  that  they  might  endeavour 
to  develop  the  grammar  school  and  to  make  a  great  central  secondary 
school  of  it,  instead  of  devoting  all  their  efforts  to  the  central  higher 
school  P — I  am  afraid  we  should  have  been  at  once  ruled  out  of  order. 

6960.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  to  make  overtures  to  the  governors  of  that 
school  that  they  should  get  a  new  scheme,  under  which  the  sdiool  board 
should  have  a  right  to  be  represented  on  the  governing  body  of  the  grammar 
school,  and  devote  the  eflbrts  which  it  is  making  on  behalf  of  Secondary 
Education  largely  to  the  increase  and  development  of  the  grammar  school, 
as  well  as  to  tibe  creation  of  a  new  secondary  school  of  its  ovm  P— Do  you 
mean  without  any  grant  from  the  rates  P 

6961.  My  question  does  not  include  that  point.  I  want  it  apart  from 
that  point.  I  will  come  to  the  question  of  the  rates  presently  P — I  do  not 
think  it  occurred  to  the  school  board  to  take  any  steps  of  that  sort.  Of 
course  some  at  the  members  of  the  school  board  were  greatly  interested 
in  the  grammar  school,  and  no  doubt  bore  their  share  of  the  responsibility 
in  securing  a  new  scheme. 

6962.  The  gnanmar  school,  as  you  describe  it,  with  only  160  pupils,  is 
surely  very  far  from  having  the  position  in  Sheffield  wMdi  one  wa^fbi 
expect,  considering  the  population  of  the  town  P — That  is  so,  and  it  ought 
to  be  made  more  attractive ;  it  ought  to  be  better  equipped,  and  it  really 
is  too  small  altogether  for  so  large  a  town. 

6968.  If  the  board  had  been  responsible  for  its  management,  do  you 
think  they  would  have  deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  develop  it  as  the  upper 
secondary  school,  and,  their  central  school  as  a  species  of  secoudary 
school  for  those  who  would  leave  at  an  earlier  age  P — That  might 
be  so,  but  I  imagine  that  we  should  have  rather  devoted  our  attention  then 
to  improving  the  grammar  school  as  a  classical  school,  and  dealing  with 
the  technical  work  at  our  central  higher  school,  as  we  do  at  present. 

6964.  You  mean,  then,  that  the  two  schools  would  be,  so  to  speak,  abreast 
as  respects  the  age  of  their  pupils  and  the  quality  of  instruction,  but  one 
would  have  more  of  a  literanr  character  and  the  other  more  of  a  scientific 
character  P— Yes  ;  and  I  think  probably  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  school 
would  remain  till  a  later  age,  and  many  of  them  would  aim  at  going 
forward  to  the  universities. 

6966.  At  present  do  many  go  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  universi- 
ties P — ^Not  a  Itfge  number. 

6966.  You  cannot  tell  me  how  many  P — ^Last  year  two  pupils  went  to  the 
university  ;  but  this  year  five  or  six  may  go,  though  some  of  them  may 
first  take  a  course  at  Firth  College.  The  age  for  leaving  the  grammar 
school  is  from  18  to  19. 

School  Board       ^967.  1  understand  your  view  to  be  that  the  school  board  ought  to  be 
BBcovsTiTiTTKD  thc  geuenil  educational  authority  for  the  whole  town,  with  tiie  charge  of 
aothowt/5or  Secondary  as  well  as  Elemental  Education  ?— We  say  the  school  board 
PBi]a.BT  AiTD    re-constituted  and  re-named. 

EDucATioif  IN       6968.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  there  is  a  need  for  a  central  educational 
Shbffield.      authority  for  the  whole  town,  but  you  would  constitute  that  authorit^y 
somewhat  differently  from  the  present  school  board  P — Yes. 

6969.  What  difference  would  there  be  P—- Although  my  school  board  has 
expressed  no  opinion,  I  think  I  may  myself  say  that  I  think  the  cumulative 
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vote  ought  to  be  aboliflhed»  «nd  that  that  is  tho  opinion  of  the  asBodation. 
The  aasociation  ol  school  boarda  undoubtedly  pronounced  in  favour  of  that 
poh'cy. 

6970.  That  is  yonr  own  private  opi&ion  also  ?->It  is. 

6971.  "What  other  changes  besides  the  abolition  of  the  cnmalative  vote 
vonld  jon  snggest  P — With  regard  to  the  laxge  towns  1  should  like  to  see 
a  somewhat  larger  board,  and  with  power  of  co-optation,  so  as  to  include 
edueational  experts  who  might  not  be  elected  in  the  otdinaiy  way. 

6972.  You  are  aware  that  two  objections  have  been  made  to  the  giving 
to  a  school  board  of  general  jurisdiction  over  education  within  Uie  area  of 
its  town.  The  first  is  that  there  is  no  certainty  that  persons  will  be 
ehoeen  who  possess  the  ednoational  knowledge  necessary  for  the  control  of 
seoondary  schools ;  and  the  second  is  that  as  the  primary  business  of  a 
flchool  board  has  been  the  conduct  of  'elementary  education,  it  may  be  apt 
to  look  at  Secondary  Education  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
and  habits  which  had  beep  applied  to  the  soInttOQ  of  the  problems  of 
elementazy  education.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  whai  value,  if 
any^  is  to  be  attached  to  those  suggestions  P — I  think  under  such  con- 
ditions as  we  desire  to  see  the  probability  is  that  very  suitable  men  would 
be  chosen  by  the  people  to  deal  with  the  whole  field  of  education,  and  it 
would  give  a  much  greater  chance  than  exists  now  in  the  election  of,  say, 
county  councils  or  any  other  public  body  charged  with  all  sorts  of  duties, 
some  of  which  are  very  incongruous. 

6973.  Would  you  expect  to  see  citizens  who  do  not  offer  themselves  at 
present,  offer  themselves  for  election  P — I  should.  I  think  it  would  improve 
the  personnel  of  the  school  boiirds  generally,  and  that  we  should  have  men 
devoting  themselves  both  to  elementary  and  Seoondary  Education  who 
would  do  great  service  to  the  State. 

6974.  Would  you  conceive  that  the  difficulty,  if  there  be  any  difficulty, 
would  also  be  partly  met  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
co-optation  P — Yes.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  consider  the  work  of 
elementary  education  quite  as  noble  as  that  of  Secondary  Education,  and  it 
is  quite  as  important  that  our  best  men  should  be  engaged  in  the  work  of 
supervising  the  education  of  the  people. 

6975.  I  do  not  understand  those  from  whom  that  objection  has  proceeded 
to  disparage  either  the  importance  or  the  dignity  of  the  work  of  providing 
for  elementary  education,  but  merely  to  think  that  it  is  not  quite  the 
same  kind  of  thing  as  secondary.  Many  people  would  think  that  the 
oonduet  of  elementary  education  was  even  more  important ;  but  that  is 
not  quite  the  point  of  the  objection.  The  point  of  the  objection  is  the 
persons  who  are  to  st^ervise  elementazy  education  may  not  themselves 
need  to  possess  exactly  the  eame  educational  quahfications  as  are  required 
in  the  persons  who  are  to  supervise  Secondary  Education  P — That  may  be  so, 
but  I  rtrongly  urge  that  we  want  the  very  best  men  and  women  to  attend 
to  the  work  of  education  as  a  whole,  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
down  the  qu^ty  of  our  school  boards  and  relegate  the  men  who  should 
be  doing  the  work  of  education  to  this  superior  work  only. 

6976.  No  educationalist  would  differ  from  you  in  that  view.  The 
objection  which  I  was  stating  to  you  merely  proceeded  ou  the  hypothesis 
that  people  were  not  educated  up  to  the  level  of  thinking  so  p — The  sooner 
they  get  their  education  the  better. 

6977.  Then  do  you  think  there  is  any  force  in  the  other  objection  which 
has  been  made,  namely,  that  a  school  board  having  as  its  primary  dutv 
the  conduct  of  elementary  education  might  be  too  apt  to  deal  with 
Secondary  Education  on  the  same  principles  and  in  the  same  way  P — I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  much  danger  of  that.  What  we  very  much  need 
is  co-ordination,  and  I  think  the  whole  system  would  work  so  much  better 
and  so  much  more  economically  if  the  whole  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  body. 
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RSLATIOy  OF 
BDUC1.TI0VAL 
AUTHOKITT  TO 

Towir  CouwciL. 


6978.  PerhapB  yon  would  Bay  that  yon  think  the  oondnot  of  Secondary 
Edncatioa  by  an  educational  autliority  would  re-act  upon  the  largeness  <xt 
its  yiews  in  the  matter  of  elementary  education  p — Decidedly. 

6979.  When  you  spoke  of  oo-optation,  what  proportion  of  the  authority 
would  you  propose  to  have  oo*opted  P — ^I  have  not  formulated  any  opinion 
upon  that  subject,  further  than  this  :  that  I  should  only  apply  the  power 
of  oo-optation  sparingly.  I  think  as  a  rule  our  best  men  would  get  upon 
the  educational  board  by  election. 

6980.  How  large  is  the  school  board  nowP — It  has  15  members,  and 
that  is  the  usual  number  for  a  big  town.  It  is  the  largest  number  outside 
London. 

6981.  Do  you  think  that  is  about  the  right  size  P — ^I  think  I  should  have 
a  lurger  number  of  members  than  ]  5  if  you  embrace  the  whole  field  of 
work. 

6982.  Supposing  that  15  would  continue  to  be  the  number,  would  you 
think  five  too  many  to  add  by  co-optation  P — Yes. 

6983.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  addition  by  the  town  council 
of  a  certain  number  of  members  to  the  educational  authority,  at  least  so 
far  as  regarded  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  p — I  do  not  at  present 
see  any  strong  objection  to  that ;  that  is,  that  the  educational  board  should 
be  the  authority  and  be  added  to  by  the  town  council  for  this  specific 
purpose. 

6984.  If  the  town  council  continued  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  technical 
instruction  grant,  would  it  not  claim  some  share  in  the  disposition  of  that 
money  P — No  doubt  it  would. 

6985.  And  might  not  that  claim  be  met  either  by  giving  them  the  power 
of  adding  members  to  the  educational  board,  or  by  creating  as  an 
educational  authority  for  Secondary  Education  a  body  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school  board,  representatives  of  the  town  council,  and 
persons  co-opted  P — My  own  feeling  is  that  a  composite  body  of  that  sort' 
would  be  less  responsible  than  a  board  elected  for  the  purpose. 

6986.  And  perhaps  yon  would  think  also  that  the  benefits  of  unity  of 
administration  over  all  education,  elementary  and  secondary,  which  you 
expect  from  the  constitution  of  a  central  educational  authority  might  be 
lost  P— Yes. 

6987.  So  that  on  the  whole  your  view  rather  is  to  have  the  school  board 
turned  into  a  central  educational  authority  P — Quite  so. 

6968.  Then  how  would  you  deal  with  the  case  of  the  town  council  in 
respect  of  its  grants  of  toolmical  instruction  money  P — ^I  think  all  that  money 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  educational  authority. 

6989.  Then  you  would  either  have  it  paid  over  direct  by  the  national 
exchequer  to  the  school  board,  or  else  you  would  require  the  town  council 
to  pay  it  over  when  received  P — Yes,  as  it  does  now  the  school  rate. 

6990.  Would  you  not  expect  opposition  from  the  town  council  P — I  do 
not  know.  I  should  think  very  probably  there  would  be  very  great 
opposition.  When  once  a  public  body  has  come  to  be  in  receipt  of  large 
sums  of  money  in  this  way  it  is  very  loth  to  give  them  up.  I  quite  foresee 
the  difficulty. 

W  6991.  Then  how  would  you  meet  the  difficulty  that  the  town  council 
already  has  got  this  great  technical  school  which  you  were  describing. 
How  would  you  prevent  overlapping  or  needless  competition  between  the 
town  council  school  and  the  school  under  the  control  of  the  school  board  ? 
-^Do  you  mean  the  higher  technical  school  ? 

^11^6992.  I  mean  the  one  that  the  town  council  administers  p — I  think  there 
is  no  danger  of  that.  There  is  overlapping,  and  there  will  always  be 
overlapping  both  with  regard  to  Secondary  Education  and  distinctively 
technical  teaching. 
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6993.  By  oyerlapping  I  mean  a  oerfcam  amoimt  of  waste  anaing  from  the 
faet  that  aabjeots  are  ianght  in  two  institntionB  whioh  might  fairij  well  be 
taught  in  one  ? — ^Overlapping  does  not  necessarily  imply  waste. 

G994.  Not  necessarily,  bnt  it  may? — Yes,  it  may. 

6995.  In  this  particular  case  do  yon  think  it  does  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not 

think  it  does.    My  ideal  of  an  educational  system  is  that  from  the  primary 

Bchool  we  should  remove  the  pupil  who  is  to  have  his  education  extended 

at  a  suitable  age,  so  as  to  best  suit  his  purpose ;  and  that  from  the  central 

bigger  school  we  should  pass  on  onr  pupils  to  the  Firth  College  and  the 

tedmioal  school  whenever  it  is  to  their  best  interests  to  send  them  forward. 

I  would  not  keep  them  a  moment  longer  than  would  conduce  to  the  inteieata 

of  the  pupU.    But,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  technical  sdiool  a  great  deal 

of  the  tau^hing  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  central  higher  school ;  in 

fact,  they  have  now  a  junior  department  in  which  they  are  preparing  pupila 

for  ihe  day  classes  or  the  evening  classes,  in  which  they  wUl  take  the  more 

advanced  work. 

6996.  But  would  not  the  useful  co-operation  of  all  these  schools  be 
promoted  and  the  public  money  applied  to  the  best  advantage  if  they  were 
under  one  administration  p — ^Exactly.     That  is  our  very  strong  contention. 

6997.  Then  do  you  not  see  a  difficulty  in  having  part  of  the  technical 
instruction  of  the  town  under  the  control  of  the  town  council  and  another 
part  under  the  control  of  the  school  board  f — ^I  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
with  regeml  to  such  institutions  as  the  Higher  Technical  School  and  Firth 
College. 

'  6998.  Firth  College  may  perhaps  be  in  a  different  category,  bnt  will 
Tou  explain  why  you  think  that  the  Higher  Technical  School  might'  not 
Denefit  by  being  under  the  same  administration  as  the  other  institutions 
for  technical  instruction  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  not 
benefit  from  being  under  the  same  administration. 

6999.  There  are  a  number  of  secondary  schools  in  Sheffield,  besides  this 
town  council  technical  school,  which  receive  aid  out  of  the  teohnical 
instruction  grants,  are  there  not  P — ^Yes. 

7000.  The  Church  Institute  P — The  Church  Institute  is  an  evening  school. 

7001.  Part  of  the  grammar  school  grant  is  applied  to  technical  instruction, 
is  it  not  ? — It  has  been  so  hitherto. 

7002.  (Mr,  Hohhouse.)  I  understand  that  the  city  council  make  a  certain 
contribution  to  the  school  board  in  aid  of  evening  continuation  schools  P — 
Yes. 

7008.  Was  that  done  by  arrangement  between  the  two  authorities  P — 
Tea.  They  make  a  condition  that  three-fourths  of  the  amount  they  give  to 
us  shall  be  applied  to  making  evening  science  and  art  or  continuation 
schools  attractive  by  means  that  we  cannot  provide  out  of  the  school 
rate. 

7004.  And  you  accepted  it  on  those  terms  p — We  accepted  it  hesitatingly 
on  those  terms. 

7005.  Will  you  explain  why  you  hesitated  to  take  it  P — There  has  been 
no  definition  as  to  how  far  the  powers  of  the  school  board  do  extend.  We 
really  did  not  care  to  admit  that  we  had  been  doing  anything  either  illegal 
or  by  any  stretch  of  our  power. 

7006.  May  I.  take  it  that  you  did  not  quite  assent  to  the  view  that  the 
statutory  powers  of  the  city  council  in  respect  of  the  application  of  this 
money  were  wider  than  your  powers  P— That  is  so.  We  should  have 
preferred  to  take  the  money  without  any  condition. 

7007.  {Chaii-man.)  Supposing  a  central  educational  authority  to  be 
constituted  for  your  own  town,  would  you  not  think  that  Firth  College 
ought  to  be  represented  upon  it  ? — I  should  see  no  objection. 

7008.  What  do  you  consider  the  relations  ought  to  be  of  such  a  central 
educational  authority  for  the  town  to  the  surrounding  districts,  or,  let  us 
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Bay,  to  the  West  Biding.  Ought  there  to  be  any  relation  whatever  between 
the  educational  Bystem  of  the  town  and  the  educational  system  of  the  West 
Biding  generally,  or  ought  the  town  to  be  entirely  independent  and 
disconnected  P — I  should  hope  to  Bee  each  district  doing  its  own  work  and 
I  would  have  the  district  large  enough  to  make  the  work  thoroughly  efficient 
and  sufficient. 

7009.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  Sheffield  ought  to  be  a  district  by 
itBdf?— Yes. 

7010.  With  no  relation  to  the  West  Biding  outside  P— Quite  so,  although 
no  doubt  the  city  does  supply  some  amount  of  education  for  children 
living  outside  the  limits  of  the  city. 

7011.  What  relation  ought  such  a  central  educational  authority  to  hold 
to  particular  Bohools  or  foundations  within  its  area — ^such,  for  instance,  as 
the  grammar  schools  P — I  think  it  should  be  represented  on  the  governing 
body,  as  indeed  it  is  already,  by  the  election  of  two  governors  under  the 
new  scheme. 

7012.  Two  school  board  governors  P — Yes. 

7013.  And  there  are  also  town  council  governors  P — Yes. 

7014.  You  think  that  is  enough.  You  would  not  wish  to  hiisxg  it  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  educational  authority  in  any  other  way  P — 
No.  I  should  expect  that  if  the  grammar  school  received  a  laige  grant 
from  the  educational  authority  it  would  be  subject  to  some  control  by  a 
central  authority.    I  mean  insx)ection. 

7015.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  in  Sheffield  would  approve  the 
levying  of  a  rate  to  aid  the  grammar  school  P — Yes.  That,  I  think,  is- 
shown  by  no  objection  whatever  being  raised  to  the  apportionment  of  a 
part  of  the  money  already  available. 

7016.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  feeling  that  it  was  a  little  hard 
upon  the  private  schools  of  the  town  that  rate-raised  moneys  should  be 
applied  to  the  grammar  school  P — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  very 
strong  feeling.  Of  course  there  would  be  some  soreness  on  the  part  of 
some  people. 

7017.  These  private  schools  at  present,  I  gather  from  you,  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important  P — They  are  not.  I  think  it  would  bo  likely  to  be 
exceedingly  popular  with  a  large  number  of  people  who  contribute  con. 
siderably  to  the  rates  of  the  town.  Hitherto  they  have  had  no  share  in 
the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  education.  The  mann* 
factarer  pays  largely  towards  the  rates,  and  gets  no  benefit  in  the  way 
of  the  education  of  his  own  family.  He  gets  the  benefit  in  the  improve- 
ment io  society  and  so  forth,  but  he  gets  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
education  rate  at  present,  whereas  his  timekeeper  or  his  ooachman  gets 
everything  free. 

7018.  I  suppose  the  minor  manufacturers,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent, 
use  your  higher  central  school  P — Yes,  some  of  them. 

7019.  And  the  result  is  that  your  higher  central  school,  giving  its 
education  free,  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  that  has  prevented  the 
growth  of  private  schools  P — Well,  I  cannot  say  that  it  has. 

7020.  You  would  say  that,  perhaps,  because  you  do  not  think  there 
were  many  private  schools  even  before  it  existed  P — No. 

7021.  Has  there  been  any  difference  between  the  time  when  it  charged 
fees  and  the  time  since  it  has  given  up  charging  fees  P — There  has  been 
very  little  change  indeed.  The  same  class  of  children  attend,  and  the 
work  goes  on  as  before. 

7022.  But  it  is  largely  used  by  what  may  be  called  the  middle  dassee  P— - 
Y'es.  There  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  children  from  the  artizan  classes, 
and  I  dare  say  some  of  us  would  be  surprised  at  the  sacrifices  made  by 
parents  to  retain  their  children  at  school  under  the  conditions  which  are 
open  to  them  there. 
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7023.  But  most  of  the  children  belongiiig  to  the  artizau  dasees  wonld, 
1  assnine,  leave  school  at  14  or  15  P — Some  of  them  remain  longer  than 
that,  especially  those  who  are  to  become  pupil-teaohers.  Some  of  them 
«re  retaiiied  with  the  aid  of  scholarships. 

7024.  Wb&t  number  of  schohuships  haye  yoti  P — We  have  aboai  260{. 
a  jear  to  dispense.  We  spend  a  portion  of  it  in  giving  not  more  than 
10  entrance  exhibitions. 

7025.  Of  what  valne?— 6?.  Then  we  have  scholarships  of  the*  second 
order,  of  the  value  of  lOL  a  year  for  two  years,  and  scholarships  of  the 
hig^ber  order  which  carry  15/.  for  the  first  year,  20/.  for  the  second  year, 
and  252.  for  the  third  year. 

7026.  Are  these  scholarships  awarded  by  competition  P — ^Yes. 

7027.  With  any  regard  to  the  drcnmstances  of  the  parents,  or  by  pure 
ooiDi>etition  irrespective  of  the  circumstances  ? — It  ib  pure  competition. 

7028.  That  is  to  say,  one  of  them  might  be  obtained  by  the  child  of  a 
parent  to  whom  the  money  was  no  great  object  ? — Well,  it  is  so  sometimes. 

7029.  Are  yon  satisfied  with  that  ? — Yes,  and  the  chUdren  of  the  poorer 
classes  get  their  share. 

7030.  Does  the  school  board  feel  that  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
money  goes  to  those  who  really  do  not  need  it  ? — Not  to  a  large  extent. 

7031.  To  some  extent? — To  some  extent  it  does. 

7032.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  you  should  make  an  inquinr  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  where  a 
boy  has  obtained  a  scholarship  by  competition  and  his  parents  do  not  need 
it,  he  should  thereupon  waive  the  receipt  of  the  money  P — The  suggestion 
has  been  raised,  but  not  seriously. 

7083.  (Ifr.  Yoxall.)  Have  there  not  been  oases  in  which  the  parents  of 
scholarship  winners  being  in  comfortable  pecuniary  circumstances  them* 
selves  have  accepted  the  honour  for  their  children,  but  have  foregone  the 
pecuniary  accompaniment  P — In  several  cases  the  scholarships  have  been 
won  and  the  parent  has  declined  for  one  reason  or  another  to  take  the 
money. 

7034.  (Ghairman.)  From  what  source  does  the  250^.  come  P — These  aro 
what  we  caU  tiie  Lancasterian  scholarships.  The  old  Lanoasterian 
school  was  carried  on  for  many  years  successfully  in  Sheffield,  and  the 
trosteee  of  that  institution  finding  the  work  taken  up  by  the  school  board 
wished  to  be  relieved  of  all  resix)nsibility,  and  they  wished  to  have  the 
money  appiopriated  for  this  purpose.  They  therefore  sold  the  site  and 
buildings  to  the  school  board  for  some  6,0002.,  and  the  money  was  invested 
and  placed  in  the  hands  a  committee  consisting  of  the  school  board  and 
the  board  of  examiners,  with  some  half  dozen  other  members  added. 

7035.  Then  it  really  has  a  kind  of  separate  endowment  P — ^I  should  say 
the  trustees  of  the  school  also  formed  part  of  the  committee,  at  any  rate 
the  surviving  trustees. 

7036.  The  source  of  this  money  is  a  kind  of  separate  endowment  P— 
It  is. 

7037.  Then  does  no  money  go  in  scholarships  out  of  the  technical 
instruction  grant  P — No. 

7038.  I  mean  of  the  scholarships  tenable  at  this  school  none  are  paid 
out  of  the  technical  instruction  grant  P — No,  except  at  the  evening  science 
and  art  dasses.  We  offer  a  number  of  free  places  as  one  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  we  receive  tiie  money  from  the  town  counciL 

7088a.  {Mr.  Eobhouse.)  Out  of  the  500^  P— Yes, 

7039.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with  regard  t<^  the 
science  and  art  grants.  A  large  part  of  the  funds  out  of  which  the  Central 
High  School  is  supported  comes  from  the  science  and  art  grants  P — Yes. 
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7040.  Have  yon  any  remnrks  to  make  npon  the  eflfects  of  the  soienoe 
and  art  grants  and  the  "way  in  which  they  are  distributed  P — ^I  think  the 
grants  are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  and  have  been  very  beneficial,  but  we 
should  very  much  like  to  see  equivalent  grants  for  modem  languages  ancL 
literature  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  temptation  to  stint  the  education 
given. 

7041.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  scheme  of  the  science  and  art 
ezaminlttion,  or  do  you  think  that  is  susceptible  of  improvement  H — It  may 
be  susceptible  of  improvement,  but  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the 
general  scope  of  the  examinations  or  their  effect. 

7042.  But  you  think  that  at  present  the  literary  side  is  a  little  apt  to  b» 
starved  under  the  stimulus  that  the  science  and  art  examinations  have 
given  to  the  science  side  P — There  is  a  temptation  to  do  that,  even  under 
the  best  of  existing  conditions. 

7043.  Is  there  anvthing  you  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  the  passing  of 
scholars  from  one  class  of  school  to  another,  which  you  say  in  your  precis 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  all  public  schools  being  under  one  authority. 
You  also  say  that  another  object  to  be  attained  is  the  avoidance  of  unprofit- 
able and  altogether  undesirable  rivalry  P — There  is  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  teachers  very  often  to  part  with  their  brightest  scholars,  and  very 
naturally  so  too.  I  think  if  we  had  one  authority  the  teacher  would  feel 
that  his  loss  would  be  in  some  degree  mitigated  if  he  knew  that  the  passing 
forward  of  his  bright  scholars,  when  their  best  interests  would  be  served 
by  being  passed  forward,  would  be  duly  recognised  by  the  authority  to  his 
credit. 

7041.  And  you  think  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  rivalry  now  which 
might  be  avoided  by  putting  the  schools  under  one  authority  P — 
Undoubtedly.  My  remark  as  to  rivalry  would  rather  apply  in  this  way  :  if 
you  had  two  educational  authorities  there  mij^ht  be  very  undesirable 
rivalry  in  the  way  of  extending  schools  by  one  authority  where  there  is  no 
absolutely  necessity  for  it. 

7045.  You  mean  by  that,  if  ^ou  had  a  school  board  continuing  as  the 
authority  for  elementary  education,  and  a  new  educational  authority  created 
for  Secondary  Education  P — Yes,  I  think  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  set  up 
schools  where  they  are  not  needed,  or  where  the  existing  schools  might  be 
improved  and  extended ;  and  I  think  we  should  take  all  efficient  schools 
into  consideration,  which  could  only  be  done  by  one  authority. 

7046.  You  are  afraid  that  if  there  was  a  new  authority  created  for 
Secondary  Education,  there  would  be  a  certain  sort  of  struggle  between  it 
and  the  school  board  for  so  much  of  the  territory  as  might  be  supposed  to 
lie  upon  their  borders  ? — I  think  that  is  exceedingly  probable. 

PiRXJAMEif  •        7047.  What  educational  authority  would  you  desire  to  see  created  outside 
iB?BM^^  V°'    the  county  boroughs  P — My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Parliamentary  divisions 
outsTde*"^  would  probably  constitute  the  most  likely  district. 

BoBoroiis.  7048.  Then  you  do  not  contemplate  a  county  authority  P — I  think  the 
county  area  would  be  far  too  unwieldy  in  some  cases.  For  instance,  take 
the  case  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  ;  you  have  a  district  with  a  great 
variety  of  interests,  exten£ng  over  a  tremendous  area,  from  Bedbergh  to 
Dent  m  the  north,  down  to  Sheffield  in  the  south  ;  you  include  in  it  such 
towns  as  Bipon,  Botherham,  Doncaster,  Dewsbury,  Pontefract,  Bamsley, 
Harrogate,  Batley,  Settle,  and  Skipton. 

7049.  Then  your  view  would  be  to  cut  up  the  West  Biding  into  the 
Parliamentary  divisions  P — ^Yes. 

7050.  Would  you  not  feel  that  Parliamentary  divisions  are  singularly 
unstable  divisions,  and  liable  to  be  altered  at  any  moment  at  the  fancy 
of  Berliament ?— I  had  not  thought  of  that;  but  I  do  not  see  any 
difficulty  in  retaining  the  divisions  that  now  exist.  I  apprehend  that  it 
would  mean  a  population  of  not  less  than  50,000. 
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705L  Snppofid  a  Bill  were  passed  for  the  oreation  of  new  eleoioial 
distiictB.  No  one  can  saj  in  the  present  flux  of  things  that  such  a  meaaora 
is  not  possible  P — ^I.think  I  had  better  not  forecast. 

7052.  I  am  putting  to  yon,  as  a  stndent  of  contemporary  history,  what 
most  come  into  onr  calcinations  P — I  think  that  at  present  the  existing 
Parliamentary  divisions  seem  to  present  a  reasonable  and  fair  basis. 

7063.  Are  they  not  very  artificial  divisions  P — ^I  have  just  thought  of 
serreral  divisions  lying  around  Sheffield,  about  which  I  know  a  good  deal, 
and  with  regard  to  which  I  know  the  work  of  the  school  boards,  through 
being  appealed  to  from  time  to  time  by  members  and  clerks,  as  we  are  in 
the  big  towns.  There  is  the  town  of  Kotherham — Mr.  Aoland*s  division, 
— ^that  would  constituto  a  very  convenient  and  workable  district. 

7054.  But  those  Parliamentary  divisions  are  not  divisions  for  any  purpose 
of  local  government  ? — They  would  be. 

7055.  But  they  are  not  now  P— No,  they  are  not. 

705^.  If  your  plan  were  carried  out  they  would  be  so  for  educational 
purposes,  but  they  are  not  at  present  divisions  for  an^  pnipose  of  local 
government? — ^They  are  not  now,  but  they  are  divisions  in  which  the 
elections  would  be  very  conveniently  conducted. 

7057.  Would  it  not  be  undesirable  to  take  a  division  which  has  a  strong 
political  flavour,  and  make  it  a  division  for  an  educational  purpose,  which 
is  entirely  free  at  present  from  all  political  flavour  P — I  confess  I  do  not 
sec  how  the  difficulty  would  be  increased. 

7058.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  county  borough  lying  within  the 
Parliamentary  divisions  P — ^I  would  treat  the  county  Iwroughs  separately, 
and  let  it  be  a  district  in  itself. 

7059.  In  that  case  would  not  so  much  as  remained  of  the  Parliamentaiy 
division  outside  the  county  borough  be  very  often  a  very  small  afiair  P — 
No,  I  think  not. 

7060.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  case  of  a  Parliamentaiy  division 
which  was  partly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  and  partly 
outnde? — ^I  confess  that  is  a  difficulty  I  have  not  contemplated. 

7061.  Now,  reverting  to  the  previous  question,  you  do  not  see  any 
occasion  for  a  general  ^ucational  authority  for  Secondary  Education  for  a 
whole  county  ? — No.  I  would  give  each  district  a  board,  and  thev  would 
have  work  enough  if  they  took  in  hand  the  elementary  as  well  as  the 
Secondary  Education,  dealing  with  school  attendance  and  school 
provision  throughout. 

7062.  What  would  ^ou  do  with  the  school  boards  in  Parliamentery 
divinons,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  school  boards  in  many 
parishes,  and  that  there  are  other  parishes  without  school  boards  p — ^They 
should  all  have  them. 

7063.  Then  would  it  be  a  part  of  your  scheme  to  have  school  boards 
universal  ?— Certainly,  as  now  proposed— educational  boards  covering  the 
whole  country. 

7064.  Have  you  considered  the  case  of  a  Parliamentary  division  in  some 
parishes  of  which  there  is,  and  in  some  parishes  of  which  there  is  not,  a 
school  board? — I  would  bring  them  all  under  the  educational  authority. 

7065.  Would  you  create  school  boards  in  those  parishes  which  have  now 
no  school  boards? — No,  I  do  not  suggest  that.  I  want  a  large  piece  of 
l^slation  worthy  of  the  object. 

7066.  Then  what  you  really  would  do  would  be  to  turn  every  Parliamentary 
division  practically  into  a  town  governed  by  a  general  educational 
authority,  which  should  control  within  the  boundary  of  that  Parliamentary 
division  as  well  elementary  as  Secondary  Education  P — ^Yes. 

7067.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendieh.)  *You  would  absorb  and  not  abolish 
school  boards  P — Absorb  the  work  in  one  educational  authorily;  and  I 
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shonld  hope  that  we  shouM  have  a  number  of  dignified  bodies  throughout 
the  country  doing  the  work  in  the  best  possible  way. 

7068.  (Chairman.)  Then  to  complete  that  you  would  have  under  the 
educational  authority  for  the  Parliamentary  division  nothing  but  managers 
of  the  individual  schools  ? — Yes. 

7069.  And  if  there  were  several  schools  in  a  parish  each  of  those  would 
have  its  managers,  but  there  would  be  no  parish  authority  corresponding 
to  the  present  school  board? — Exactly. 

7070.  You  would  desire,  I  suppose,  to  see  a  central  educational  authority 
for  the  whole  country  ?— Yes. 

7071.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  oflfer  on  behalf  of  your  association  as 
to  how  it  should  be  constituted  ?— I  do  not  think  the  association  has  pro- 
nounced upon  that  subject.  I  feel  very  strongly  myself  that  there  should 
always  be  a  Cabinet  Mmister  at  the  head  of  such  a  Department  of  State. 

7072.  And  you  would  desire,  I  suppose,  that  all  schools  enjoying  a 
public  character  should  be  inspected  and  examined  P — Elementary  schools 
inspected  and  examined,  secondary  schools  inspected^  but  not  necessarily 
examined  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Central  Authority.  I  should  at 
present  see  no  objection  to  secondary  schools  being  examined  by  university 
authorities. 

7073.  Would  you  make  the  examination  of  the  secondary  scbools  com- 
pulsory, or  optional  P — ^I  should  make  it  compulsory,  but  I  should  not 
prescriDe  the  exact  form  of  examination. 

7074.  Would  you  have  the  examinations  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  local  educational  authority,  or  under  the  direction  of  some  university 
board  P — ^I  think  for  secondary  schools  the  university  board  probably. 

7075.  Would  you  have  a  technical  school,  as  a  rule,  distinct,  or  rather 
constituting  a  department  of  the  principal  secondary  school  for  the  given 
local  area  P — I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  separate  and  distinct 
technical  and  secondary  schools  without  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  money, 
and,  probably,  a  loss  of  efficiency. 

7076.  So  that,  except  in  the  case  of  dense  populations,  you  would  prefer 
to  make  them  parts  of  a  secondary  school  P — Yes.  I  think  if  you  attempted 
to  supply  separate  teclmical  schools  they  would  not  be  filled,  and  you 
would  not  get  a  sufficient  staff  to  carry  on  the  work  efficiently,  so  that  in 
districts  which  did  not  demand  separate  institutions  by  reason  of  great 
numbers,  I  would  have  one  school,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  districts 
in  Germany,  where  they  cannot  afford  to  have  a  Beahchule  or  a  Gymnasium^ 
and  where  they  provide  what  they  call  a  Bea^'gymna^ium,  and  combine  in 
one  institution  as  many  advantages  as  they  can,  so  as  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  population. 

7077.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  exist  a  good  many  com- 
paratively  small  endowments  over  the  country  which  were  formerly  used 
for  giving  free  education  ? — Yes.  I  have  knowledge  of  some  of  them  in 
our  own  district. 

7078.  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  those  exist  still  P — They  do. 

7079.  And  are  applied  to  elementary  schools  P — I  believe  in  some  cases 
the  money  is  paid  over  in  small  sums  to  the  parents  of  children  who  are 
attending  particular  schools.  In  other  cases,  prizes  are  purchased  and 
distributed  in  the  smaller  schools. 

7080.  Do  you  consider  that  since  the  general  grant  of  free  elementary 
education  it  has  become  necessary  to  consider  what  should  be  done  with 
these  endowments  ? — I  think,  uudoubtedly ,  the  money  should  be  applied 
to  a  more  useful  practical  purpose. 

7081.  How  would  you  apply  it  P--Probably  to  the  creation  of  scholar- 
ships, connecting  the  elementary  with  the  higher  schools  in  one  form  or 
another. 
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7062.  Would  that  remark  apply  also  to  a  certain  number  of  the 
apprentioeship  charities? — Quite  so.  I  do  not  think  thej  are  at  all 
needed  now. 

7083.  {Bean  of  Manchester.)  You  desire  to  have,  as  you  dearly  stated, 
one  great  board  of  education.  You  have  been  expresnng  of  course  only 
your  own  private  opinion  as  to  area  P — That  is  so. 

7084.  You  are  not  expressing  at  all  the  ideas  of  the  association.  You 
are  here  in  a  dual  sense,  representing  the  associfition  and  representing 
your  own  private  views,  and  the  views  you  have  expressed  with  regard  to 
Parliamentary  areas  are  your  own  ? — That  is  so  with  regard  t>o  Parliamen- 
tary areas.  I  think  the  association  has  forwarded  a  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  a  fall  meeting  in  London,  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

7085.  Will  you  kindly  read  the  resolution  P — "  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  association  it  is  essential  to  the  effective  improvement  and  full 
extension  of  education  in  this  country,  that  Elementary,  Intermediate, 
Secondary,  and  Technical  Education  should  in  every  district  be  under 
the  management  of  one  body  or  authority,  so  far  as  euch  education  may 
receive  aid  from  the  local  rate,  and  that  this  body  should  be  elected 
solely  for  educational  work.  That  as  such  educational  bodies  already 
exist  in  the  form  of  school  boards,  many  of  which  have  already  estab- 
lished  hi^er  grade  and  technical  schools,  this  association  strongly  urges 
that  the  English  Education  Acts  be  consolidated  and  so  amended  that 
school  boards,  re-constituted  and  re-named  boards  of  education,  shall  bo 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  general  education.*' 

7086.  Does  your  private  opinion  coincide  with  that  P — I  should  like  to 
qualify  my  opinion  a  little;  this  is  perhaps  not  expressed  exactly  as  I 
should  have  expressed  it,  if  I  had  had  the  drawing  of  it.  My  qualification 
is  that  I  should  not  myself  think  of  interfering  with  existing  schools 
further  than  would  be  necessary  to  guarantee  efficiency  and  the  proper 
application  of  any  moneys  which  might  be  given  in  aid. 

7087.  Within  the  area  do  you  mean?  What  sort  of  schools? — A 
grammar  school,  for  instance,  already  existing  under  a  new  scheme.  I 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  present  government  of 
of  that. 

7088.  Take  the  Grammar  School  of  Sheffield,  for  example ;  you  would 
not  interfere  with  the  governing  body  of  that  school  P — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  I  should. 

7089.  You  have  no  apprehension,  from  your  knowledge  of  citizenship, 
that  you  would  not  get  the  right  sort  of  people  on  such  a  board  of  educa- 
tion as  you  contemplate  P — ^I  have  no  apprehension. 

7090.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  as  likely  to  get  them  there  as  from 
the  constitution  and  the  constituents  of  a  county  council? — Far  more 
likely,  I  thij^ ;  a  county  council  has  to  take  cognizance  of  the  sanitation, 
the  police,  the  highways,  and  a  host  of  other  matters,  and  really  has  its 
hands  already  almost  too  full  to  trouble  about  education. 

7091.  With  regard  to  this  particular  body  that  you  wish  to  constitute, 
you  desire  that  its  functions  should  be  simply  and  purely  educational? — 
Exactly. 

7092.  We  proceed  next  to  the  method  of  election.  You  propose  to 
abolish  the  cumulative  vote,  and  desire  to  see  these  persons  elected  from 
the  area,  whatever  that  area  might  be  P — That  is  my  individual  opinion. 

7093.  And  you  propose  to  add  certain  other  people.  Do  you  propose  to 
add  that  by  co-optation  ?  You  have  spoken  of  co-optation  to  the  chairman. 
Of  course  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  representation 
and  co-optation,  i  only  want  to  know  what  your  view  is.  Of  course  it  is 
understood  that  you  speak  on  this  point  for  yourself,  and  npt  for  the 
association  P — ^My  idea  was  co-optation  subject  to  certain  limitations. 
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7094.  On  what  principle  shonld  the  oo-optation  proceed?  Most  they 
be  experts  ? — Yes  ;  experts  or  representatives  of  educational  inStitntions. 

>  7095.  If  yon  oonld  not  get  this  authority  which  should  coyer  the  whole 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  its  largest  acceptation,  would 
you  propose  to  leave  to  the  existing  school  boards  what  you  may  call  the 
higher  range  of  elementary  education,  which  includes  a  good  deal  of  the 
secondary  P — ^In  the  big  towns,  yes ;  but  I  cannot  get  over  the  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  smaller  districts. 

7096.  I  will  not  follow  you  into  that.  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  voa 
cannot  imagine  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  the  school  boards  should  be 
ousted  from  the  position  they  have  taken  up  ? — I  cannot.  I  hope  it  is  not 
possible. 

7097.  You  said  that  you  thought  there  must  continue  to  be  over- 
lapping. I  understand  that  the  great  object  that  we  wish  to  arrive  at  is  to 
prevent  this  overlapping.  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  insuperable 
difficulties,  and  that  you  could  not  possibly  demarcate  the  region  in  which 
the  grammar  school  shoald  move,  especially  having  regard  to  what  the 
boy  should  do  in  after  life.  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  to  delimit  this  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is. 

7098.  You  think  there  must  be  overlapping  P— I  think  the  present 
Central  Higher  School  overlaps  the  work  of  the  elementary  schooL 

7099.  And  do  you  think  that  is  desirable  P— Yes.  I  should  prefer  to  take 
the  children  from  the  lower  school  (although  we  do  not  take  them  until 
after  they  have  passed  the  Fifth  Standard)  after  passing  the  Fourth 
Standard,  and  so  arrange  the  education  given  to  them  as  to  be  preparation 
for  the  higher  work  which  is  to  follow. 

7100.  That  higher  work,  I  need  scarcely  say,  would  not  have  to  be 
followed  in  every  case.  Are  your  boys  or  girls  from  the  Fourth  Standard  P 
— No.  Those  who  are  to  finish  their  education  after  passing  the  Seventh 
Standard  may  remain  in  the  ordinary  school. 

7101.  But  the  others  must  be  taken  out,  you  think  ? — Yes, 

7102.  On  what  principle  would  you  take  them  out  P— Their  own  desire 
to  continue  their  education. 

7103.  You  say  their  own  desire  ;  you  would  not  say  special  talent  ?— Not 
special  talent,  but  fitness.    There  must  be  fi'iness. 

7104  Have  you  many  endowments  in  Sheffield  ?— No,  very  few. 

7105.  Has  the  Grammar  School  an  endowment  P— It  has  an  endowment 
now.    6622.  was  the  income  last  year. 

7106.  From  what  source  P— It  is  derived  from  ground  rents,  and  so 
forth.  I  think  we  may  take  it  at  600/.  probably.  Some  portion  of  the 
annual  income  is  now  set  aside  for  a  sinking  fund  to  replace  money  bor- 
rowed for  30  years  to  meet  capital  expenditure  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

7107.  Have  you  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  system  of  appren- 
ticeship is  really  at  an  end  P— Yes. 

7108.  (8ir  Henry  Boscoc.)  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
chairman  that  you  desired  tio  see  the  money  which  is  now  paid  to  the 
county  councils  and  county  boroughs  under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act 
handed  over  to  the  new  authority  p — ^Yes. 

7109.  Do  you  propose  that  the  whole  of  that  money  should  bo  handed 
over  for  Secondary  Education  ? — Secondaiy  and  technical. 

7110.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  a  number  of  subjects,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  some  persons  are  very  important,  ^hich  cannot  in  any  sense 
be  brought  under  the  head  of  '*  Secondary  Education,"  as  we  now  under- 
stand it.  For  example,  dairy  schools  and  cheesemaking  schools  p— That  is 
technical. 

7111.  Would  you  hand  over  as  well  the  whole  of  these  matters,  what  I 
may  call  the  technological  portion  P — ^Yes. 
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7112.  You  would  hand  the  whole  over  to  your  educational  authoritj  P — 


7113.  And  do  jou  think  that  in  that  case  the  areas  which  yon  have  pro- 
posed are  not  too  small  to  carry  out  efficiently  work  of  that  kind  ?  Take» 
lor  example,  the  question  of  the  dairy  schools.  These  are  now  carried  on 
in  large  areas  by  the  county  councils,  and  the  work  done  is  of  a  very 
different  character  from  what  it  would  be  if  it  were  carried  on  in  such  small 
arena  as  you  have  sketehed  out  P — I  should  not  see  much  difficulty  iu 
arranging  for  peripatetio  teachers. 

7114.  Then,  again,  take  another  example  of  the  foundation  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Wye  College,  which  is  a  high-class  agricultural  college, 
founded  by  the  two  coanties  of  Kent  and  Surrey ;  how  would  such  an 
institution  be  carried  on  with  your  plan  of  having  the  money  divided  up 
amongst  all  these  smaller  areas  F — The  educational  boards  might  join  and 
each  oontributo  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost. 

7115.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  done  by  joint  action  P — Yes. 

7116.  In  short,  you  see  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  by  your 
smaller  divisions  the  work  which  is  now  being  done  by  the  county  council 
on  a  large  scale  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  woidd  help  to  moke  the 
work  much  more  efficient,  because  you  would  have  more  local  interest. 
At  present  in  a  place  like  the  West  Biding  you  lack  the  local  interest  which 
would  be  generated  by  the  adoption  of  smaller  areas. 

7117.  Then  your  notion  of  Secondary  Education  would  be  to  include  the 
whole  of  these  technological  subjects  as  well  P — Tes. 

7118.  (Ifr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  With  regard  to  the  co-optation  on  your 
educational  board  of  outside  experts,  would  yoa  be  prepared  to  leave  that 
optional,  or  would  you  make  it  a  duty  P — I  thmk  it  should  be  made  a  duty. 

7119.  And  would  you  have  the  kind  of  people  to  be  added  prescribed  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament  P — ^Tes. 

7120.  Or  would  your  view  be  met  by  requiring  the  local  educatio&al  body 
to  submit  to  some  Central  Authority  a  proposed  scheme  of  additions  for 
approval  P — ^I  have  not  thought  of  that,  but  I  see  no  objection  to  it  at 
present. 

7121.  Supposing  it  has  to  be  defined  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  what  class 
of  people  would  you  include  P  In  order  to  show  you  clearly  my  drift,  I  will 
ampli^  the  question.  I  presume  the  object  of  the  co-optation  of  the  out- 
siders IS  not  to  get  the  representation  of  definite  interests  so  much  as  to 
secure  that  the  best  available  people  in  the  districts  should  be  added  P — 
Exactly. 

7122.  How  would  you  secure  thatp — I  am  not  quite  sure  how,  at 
preeient. 

7123.  Now  with  regard  to  the  educational  board  and  its  powers  and 
duties  with  regard  to  Secondary  Education,  do  you  propose  that  it  ehould 
manage  the  secondary  schools  itself  P — ^Yes ;  secondary  schools  established 
herei&r. 

7124.  You  propoflo  that  it  should  actually  be  the  manager  of  such 
schools  P— Yes. 

7125.  In  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the  present  school  boards 
manage  elementary  schools  ? —Yes.  But  I  would  give  a  power,  as  is 
allowed  under  the  existing  Education  Acts,  of  appointing  managers  for 
any  school. 

7126.  But  that  only  gives  power  of  delegating  P— It  delegates  powers. 

7127.  It  does  not  set  up  governing  bodies  of  schools  which  have  a  status 
of  their  own  P — ^No. 

7128.  And  you  do  not  propose  that  with  regard  to  Secondary  Education 
^tber  ? — ^No. 

7129.  Do  you  see  objections  to  that  P— Yes. 
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7180.  Will  yoa  tell  ns  what  they  are  P— I  think  the  eleoted  anthoritj 
should  have  the  control  of  the  pnrse  strings. 

7131.  Ultimately,  no  doubt;  but  would  you  propose  that  it  should 
manage  all  the  details  of  the  school ;  do  yoa  see  no  risk  of  undue 
interference  with  the  teachers  in  the  general  management  of  the  school  P 
—No. 

7132.  Would  you  also  give  it  power  to  aid  schools  which  are  not 
established  by  it  P— Yes. 

7133.  And  would  you  give  it  representation  on  their  goyeming  bodies  p 
—Yes. 

7134.  And  would  you  further  give  it  power  to  found  scholarships  P — 
Yes,  certainly. 

7135.  That  being  so,  are  not  the  powers  which  you  contemplate  prac- 
tically the  powers  given  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  with  the  sole 
difference  tnat  they  would  extend  to  Secondary  Education  P — ^I  think  that 
is  so. 

7136.  Extension  of  the  Technical  Acts,  removing  the  restrictions  to 
technical  education,  and  witli  the  difference  of  the  authority  to  administer 
those  Acts,  would  really  meet  the  case  P — Yes,  I  think  so.  But  I  would 
really  consolidate  the  educational  law,  and  make  it  complete  for  every 
purpose. 

7137.  I  want  you  to  define  the  extent  of  the  powers  you  would  propose 
to  give.  Do  you  propose  that  there  should  be  submission  to  a  Central 
Authority  P — I  think  there  should  be  submission  to  a  Central  Authority 
to  a  certain  extent. 

7138.  You  think  that  the  board  should  not  have  power  to  set  up  new 
schools  witiiout  sanction  P — Exactly. 

7139.  Would  you  propose  that  the  scheme  for  every  new  school  should 
go  through  the  Central  Authority,  as  it  does  at  present  in  Wales,  or  only 
8iat  they  should  be  the  arbiters  in  case  there  is  an  objection  taken  P — I 
think  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

7140.  Referring  to  what  you  said  about  the  science  and  art  grants,  you 
see  no  general  objection  to  the  present  principle  of  their  distribution,  but 
you  would  like  some  equivalent  grant  for  literary  subjects  ? — Ye^. 

7141.  Is  that  proposal  what  I  may  describe  as  a  makeshift,  pending  the 
constitution  of  an  organised  scheme,  or  is  it  your  idea  of  what  should  be 
the  ultimate  relation  of  the  Central  Authority  to  an  organised  scheme. 
Do  you  contemplate  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  to  be  the 
Central  Authority,  as  this  would  imply  p — I  think  the  Central  Authority 
should  have  control  over  the  whole  field  of  education,  and  that  the  literary 
grant  would  form  part  of  the  system. 

7142.  On  the  results  of  inspection  and  examination  P — Yes. 

7143.  And  that  would  be  the  mode  in  which  the  Central  Authority 
would  come  into  relation  with  Secondary  Education  P — ^Yes. 

7144.  Not  materially  different  from  the  present  relation  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  only  with  grants  for  literary  subjects  P — Xt  is  very 
similar,  1  think. 

7145.  You  see  no  objection  to  that.  There  has  been  evidence  before 
us  by  witnesses  who  objected  to  the  system  of  the  science  and  art  grants, 
and  thought  it  was  not  the  best  system,  but  you  do  not  agree  with  that 
view  p — I  do  not  share  that  view. 

7146.  Now  as  regards  the  area.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary division  would  be  too  small  an  area  for  technical  purposes  as  well 
as  for  secondary  purposes  p — 1  think  not. 

7147.  And  you  do  not  agree,  therefore,  with  the  view  that  has  been 
expressed,  that  the  present  area  is  rather  too  small  than  too  large.  Of 
course  you  know  yours  is  a  large  county  P — Yes,  my  experience  is  of 
populous  districts  chiefly. 
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7148.  Yon  know  the  diffioolty  of  getting  local  anthoritieB  to  nnite  P-« 


7149.  Would  yon  not  be  proposing  to  cnt  up  a  oonnty  into  a  number  of 
small  divisionB,  and  then  relying  for  any  systematio  organisation  on  the 
chance  that  tiiose  local  authorities  would  see  their  way  to  oo-operatrre 
aetion,  and  is  not  there  a  great  probability  that  they  would  noi  do  that  P — 
I  do  not  see  any  danger  of  that.  You  would  do  away  with  a  lot  of  little 
Bothoiitiee,  and  constitute  one  much  more  important  authority  to  deal 
the  whole  of  the  work. 


7150.  But  would  it  do  so  P  I  am  talking  of  the  districts  outside  county 
boroughs,  in  which  every  Parliamentary  division  is  to  have  a  separate 
edacational  authority  p — Yes.     You  have  50,000  people  to  deal  with. 

7151.  You  would  not  contemplate  more  than  one  secondary  sohool  for  a 
Iiopulation  of  that  kind  p — No ;  it  might  involve  the  necessity  for  two. 

7152.  But,  as  a  role,  in  each  of  your  divisions  there  would  be  one  public 
secondary  school  p — ^Yes.  Of  course  in  the  large  towns  there  is  room  for 
Tery  much  more  extension. 

7153.  That  would  not  be  a  Parliamentary  division  P — No. 

7154.  Then  the  local  examination  board  would  practically  be  a  board  of 
^^vemors  of  a  secondary  school.  That  would  be  the  form  in  which  they 
would  manage  Secondary  Education  in  their  district,  except  in  cases 
in  which  there  were  two  schools  ? — ^Yes,  they  would  be  the  governors. 

7155.  So  that  what  you  would  get  would  be  a  number  of  secondary 
schools  set  up  with  popularly  elected  governing  bodies  P — Quite  so. 

7156.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  that  does  not  quite  amount  to  a 
scheme  of  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  ;  that  it  is  a  new  mode  of 
getting  governing  bodies  of  individual  schools  P  Will  you  not  still  want 
a  local  authority  P — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  Centnd  Authority  would 
be  sufficient. 

7157.  You  would  have  really  no  local  authority  ;  you  would  have  local 
governing  bodies  of  individual  schools ;  now  and  then  two  schools  under 
one  governing  body,  and  a  Central  Authority  in  London  P — Yes. 

7158.  Except  in  the  big  towns?— That  is  si 

7159.  Do  you  think  that  a  small  parish  school  board  with  one  school 
under  it  has  proved  a  success  ? — No. 

7160.  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  same  difficulty  would  be  found  with 
your  small  area  P — No. 

7161.  Might  not  the  area  which  you  are  proposing,  while  it  would  be  an 
extension  as  regards  the  elementary  schools,  practically  reproduce  in  regard 
to  the  seconda^  schools  some  of  the  same  features  as  the  parish  school 
board  P — ^No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  You  are  combining  a  number  of 
towns  and  vUlages. 

7162.  You  are  combining  a  number  of  towns  and  villages,  and  you  are 
getting  a  body  which  will  Imve  one  school  imder  it  P—  One  school  of  that 
particular  type.    I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

7163.  Could  you  quote  any  foreign  country  in  which  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  have  the  same  area  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  P 
— ^I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

7164.  Now  as  regards  the  kinds  of  school  to  be  set  up ;  do  you  contem- 
plate having  different  grades  of  secondary  schools  under  public  management 
— I  mean  by  "  grades  "  what  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  meant — ^that 
is,  schools  contemplating  carrying  on  boys  and  girls  to  a  certain  age,  and 
others  contemplating  carrying  on  boys  and  girls  to  another  age;  would 
you  have  different  grades,  or  would  you  have  your  schools  the  same  grade  P 
— ^I  think  they  would  need  to  be  graded  in  the  big  towns,  but  in  some 
smaUec  districts  one  school  would  have  to  serve  all  purposes, 
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7165.  Beoaiue  there  wotQd  be  only  one  school,  of  oonise.  But  in  the 
big  towns  yon  contemplate  having  diffeient  grades  of  schoolSy  and,  as  yon 
hare  said  (and  I  qnite  agree  with  yon),  the  slight  overlapping  which  wonld 
follow  wonld  not  necessarily  imply  waste  P — ^That  is  so. 

7166.  We  cannot  of  conrse  get  over  that  diffionlty  P— No,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  desirable  to  get  over  it.  The  type  of  school  which  is  now 
represented  by  the  grammar  school  wonld,  I  presnme,  receive  most  of 
the  students  who  are  intended  to  go  forward  to  the  university.  Probably 
the  type  of  school  known  as  the  higher  grade  board  school  would  rather 
prepare  the  pupils  for  the  higher  technical  schools. 

7167.  [Mr.  Hohhouse,)  Your  population  in  Sheffield,  I  think,  is  about 
824,000  P— It  is  more  now.    I  tMnk  it  is  about  340,000. 

7168.  And  you  have  five  Parliamentary  divisions  P—Yes. 

7169.  Ton  would  not  approve  of  cutting  up  Sheffield  into  five  educational 
districts  P — No. 

7170.  But  you  think  that  every  county  might  be  cut  up  with  advimtage 
into  educational  districts  equivalent  in  population  to  the  population  in  the 
ordinary  Parliamentary  division,  that  is,  about  50,000  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7171.  Are  you  aware  that  more  than  half  the  counties  in  England  have  a 
smaller  population  than  you  have  in  Sheffield  P — No,  I  was  not  aware  of 
that.    I  had  not  thought  of  it,  iit  all  events. 

7172.  Of  course  the  West  Biding  has  an  exceptionally  large  population  P 
—It  has. 

7173.  Oan  you  give  us  the  population  of  the  West  Biding  P-~ I  do  not 
remember  what  it  is. 

7174.  But  it  is  counted  by  millions  P— I  suppose  it  would  be. 

7175.  I  understand  you  consider  that  in  the  ordinary  oonnty  an  area 
with  a  population  of  50,000  will  make  a  satisfactory  educational  district  for 
Secondary  Education  as  well  as  primary  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

7176.  Ton  are  aware  that  these  are  not  municipal  areas,  or  rating  areas, 
at  present,  and  that  they  only  exist  for  purposes  of  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation P — That  is  so. 

7177.  And  that  their  boundaries  cut  across  the  boundaries  of 
other  municipal  areas  ?~  I  apprehend  that  the  boundaries  will  reaUy  be 
formed  by  mstricts  of  rating  authorities,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
assess  the  contribution  of  each  district. 

7178.  You  mean  by  "rating  authorities,"  parishes P — ^Yes,  it  may  be 
parishes  or  townships. 

7179.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  present  Parliamentary  divisions  cut 
across  in  every  direction  the  area  of  the  rural  district  councils  P— That 
may  be  so.    I  have  not  thought  of  that  difficulty. 

7180.  Of  conrse  these  Parliamentary  divisions  differ  enormously  among 
themselves  in  size  P — ^Yes. 

7181.  For  instance,  take  a  Parliamentary  division  like  mine,  which  is 
30  miles  long  and  10  or  15  miles  broad,  and  which  contains  10  small  towns 
and  80  parishes.  You  would  consider  that  a  proper  area  to  put  under  a 
single  authority  for  both  Secondary  and  Prixnary  Education  P — ^I  should 
not  object  to  it. 

7182.  And  your  new  educational  board  would  have  the  management  of 
all  the  elementary  schools  P — ^Yes,  with  power  to  appoint  local  managers. 
That  is  a  power  already  possessed. 

7188.  You  would  contemplate  their  appointing  local  governing  bodies  P 
—Yes. 

7184.  Whether  those  parishes  all  have  school  boards,  or  whether  the 
large  proportion  of  them*  as  is  the  case  in  my  ^i^oi),  hav^  at  pi^pe^^ 
yplnntary  schools  p— Yes. 
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7185.  Tou  do  xiot  think  it  would  create  oonaiderably  more  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  an  educational  authority,  if  you  proposed  to  put  all 
these  Yoluntary  schools  under  a  popularly  elected  bodyp — I  am  not 
proposing  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

7186.  Would  you,   please,  explain  how  you  mean  to  deal  with  those 

elementary  schools  which  are  at  present  under  yoluntary  management  ? 

Ijeaire  them  under  yoluntary  management. 

7187.  And  set  up  a  school  board  school  by  their  side?— No,  not 
necessarily.  I  would  haye  a  school  authority  with  power  to  extend  the 
accommodation  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  population. 

7188.  Which  is  practically  the  same  as  setting  up  a  school  board  for 
those  parishes  ? — I  do  not  thmk  it  follows  at  all. 

7189.  With  regard  to  ShefBleld,  how  long  is  it  since  its  higher  school  was 
established  P — ^It  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  1880. 

7190.  And  the  education  has  been  gradually  deyeloped  ? — Yes. 

7191.  You  haye  introduced  more  and  more  secondary  subjects,  I  suppose, 
as  time  went  on  ? — ^Well,  we  had  a  pretty  full  curriculum  to  begin  with. 
The  scheme  was  for  years  being  considered,  while  the  hmd  was  being 
purchased  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  while  the  building  was  being  put  up. 

7192.  What  fiees  did  you  charge  before  the  Free  Education  Act  came 
into  force  ? — ^We  charged  a  fee  of  9d.  per  week,  and  we  had  an  additional 
charge  of  3^.  for  books  and  apparatus. 

7193.  I  suppose  those  were  the  maximum  fees  permitted  P — ^That  was  so. 

7194.  You  had  neyer  any  objection  taken  to  the  class  of  schools  that  you 
were  establishing  P — No. 

7195.  Either  by  the  ratepayers  or  by  the  Goyemment  auditors  P— No. 

7196.  Half  your  children  reoeiyed  education  aboye  the  Seyenth  Standard  P 
— ^Nearly  half,  I  think.  In  April  there  were  98  boys  and  80  girls  in 
Standard  YL,  245  boys  and  218  girls  in  Standard  YII.,  and  260  boys  and 
215  girls  aboye  Standard  YII.  After  the  Science  and  Art  examinations, 
howeyer,  a  number  of  the  elder  scholars  left — some  of  them  to  become 
pupil-teaohers. 

7197.  The  present  numbers  are  about  1,000  in  the  whole  school  P — ^Yes. 

7198.  And  about  500  children  are  receiying  education  aboye  the  Seyenth 
Standurd  P—The  proportion  is  somewhat  less  than  that. 

7199.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this  number  should  not  grow  indefinitely  P 
— I  should  hope  it  will  grow. 

7200.  I  want  to  know  what  practically  limits  the  number  of  children 
in  Sheffield  who  desire  a  Secondary  Education  free  ?— I  do  not  know  what 
the  desire  may  be  about  free  education.  I  only  know  that  that  school  was 
freed,  and  the  people  did  not  object  to  it. 

7201.  Since  the  school  has  become  free  has  the  number  of  children 
increased  P — ^It  cannot  increase  yet. 

7202.  You  haye  no  more  accommodation  P— The  school  is  quite  full 
always. 

7208.  Then  at  present  it  is  a  lack  of  more  accommodation  that  limits 
the  numbers  P— Oertunly. 

7204.  But  I  suppose  you  would  contemplate  proyiding  more  schools 
of  this  dass  ? — ^Yes,  I  should. 

7205.  And  therefore,  if  the  education  giyen  is  of  this  high  type,  and  it 
is  giyen  free,  I  presume  the  great  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  in  Sheffield 
will  take  adyantege  of  it  P — That  I  cannot  say. 

7206.  Jb  it  not  probable  ?-^It  is  possible,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
probably. 
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7207.  Do  you  think  there  wotdd  be  objection?— I  think  the  middle 
classes  will  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  fee-paying  Bchools. 

7208.  Do  you  think  they  would  prefer  that  for  social  reasons?— Yes. 

7209.  And  do  you  think  that  would  practically  limit  the  numbers  in 
your  free  schools  ?— Yes. 

7210.  This  school  is  now  supported  by  rates  and  bygranta  from  the. 
Science  and  Art  Department  P— Yes.  We  have  also  the  grant  from  the 
Education  Department  for  the  standard  children. 

7211.  Do  you  consider  that  there  18  any  legal  leBtriotion  of  your  powers 
to  give  Secondary  Education  in  such  a  school  as  this  P  Is  there  any  line 
that  you  can  draw  P — I  suppose  there  will  be  a  line,  but  I  should  prefer 
not  to  define  it  myself. 

7212.  You  have  never  reached  that  line  at  all  events  P — Well,  the  legality 
or  otherwise  of  this  kind  of  thing  can  only  be  tested  by  surcharge  and 
appeal,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  surcharge  having  been  made,  and  there- 
fore thero  has  been  no  appeal.  I  suppose  the  ultimate  authority  would 
be  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ;  but  I  hope  the  question  will  never  arise. 

7213.  The  Government  auditors  are  the  only  authorities  who  can  raise 
the  question  P — That  is  so. 

7214.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  Education  Act  dealing  with  such 
schools  P — There  is  not. 

7215.  Then  at  the  present  moment  in  Sheffield  you  have  two  authorities 
levying  rates  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary  Education  P — We  have. 

7216.  Do  you  say  that  the  school  rate  is  levied  by  the  city  council  P — ^Yes. 

7217.  They  are  the  rating  authorities  for  all  purposes  P — In  Sheffield 
they  are  for  all  purposes  outside  the  functions  of  the  boards  of  guardians 
and  burial  boards. 

7218.  And  you  send  them  precepts  P — ^We  send  them  precepts. 

7219.  Therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ratepayers,  it  would 
appear  as  if  there  was  only  one  authority  levying  rates  p — From  the  rate- 
payers' point  of  view,  no.  They  know  ^stinctly  what  the  rate  is  for  each 
purpose. 

7220.  Is  it  distinguished  on  the  demand  note  P — ^Yes. 

7221.  And  the  educational  rate  that  is  levied  by  the  city  council  is  dis- 
tinguishe<}  from  the  ordinary  borough  rates,  is  it  p — I  believe  so,  but  I  am 
not  sure  about  that. 

7222.  But  they  are  aU  levied  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  officers  P 
— ^No.  The  borough  rate,  which  includes  the  amounts  for  school  board  and 
many  other  purposes,  including  administrative  eicpenses  of  the  city  council, 
is  collected  with  the  poor  rate  by  the  officers  of  the  overseers.  The  district 
rate  is  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  city  council  directly. 

7228.  And,  of  course,  you  think  tbat,  as  regards  your  town,  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  have  only  one  educational  authority  levying  one 
educational  rate  p — Exactly. 

7224.  iTou  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  keeping  the  rates  for  Secondary 
Education  and  primary  education  distinct  P — No. 

7225.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  1  believe  the  technical  school  at  Sheffield  is  not 
distinctly  imder  the  control  of  the  city  council  P — It  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  city  council,  as  such,  but  I  should  think  the  governing 
power  is  pretty  well  in  the  hands  of  the  city  council  representatives.  The 
Technical  Instruction  Act  gives  power  of  representation  in  proportion  to 
the  limount  of  grant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  money  now  is 
found  by  the  city  council,  and  the  original  promoters  are  represented  on 
the  governing  body  by  reason  of  their  having  found  the  money  to  establish 
the  school  at  the  outset. 

7226.  The  coimcil  of  the  technical  school  have  established  a  junior 
department  of  that  school  P — ^Yes, 
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7227.  Which  giyes  to  a  large  extent  the  same  kind  of  education  as  the 
Higher  Grade  Board  School  givee  P — ^Tes. 

7228.  So  that  there  is  to  a  certain  extent  competition  between  these  two 
institationB  ? — Yes,  if  you  like  to  call  it  competition. 

7229.  With  the  exception  that  one  gives  education  free,  and  the  other 
gives  it  for  a  fee  P — ^Yes.  The  class  of  parents  who  send  their  children 
to  the  grammar  school  send  them  no  doubt  to  the  technical  junior 
department 

7230.  Have  you  had  in  Sheffield  experience  of  anything  like  friction 
between  those  who  administer  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act  and  the  school  board  P — ^There  has  been  some  contention  as  to  con- 
ditions under  which  the  money  should  be  granted,  but  in  the  case  of 
Sheffield  the  grant  is,  as  you  see,  proportionately  very  smidl.  It  is  only 
500L 

7231.  You  think  that  the  danger  of  friction  of  that  kind  would  be 
removed  by  the  establishment  of  one  authority  only  P — ^I  do. 

7230.  You  think  also  that  the  establishment  of  one  authority,  correlating 
all  the  schools,  would  remove  any  danger  of  friction  between  one  class  of 
schools  and  another  class  of  schools  P — 1  think  it  would  lessen  the  danger. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  natural  that  teachers  should  like  to  retain  their  bright 
scholars.  That  feeling  will  hardly  be  obliterated  entirely  by  what  is  now 
proposed,  but  still  it  would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the  difficulty  would 
be  really  minimised. 

7233.  But  if  one  can  imagine  two  secondary  schools  under  two  different 
authorities — ^a  school  board  authority  and  a  county  council  authority — one 
might  suppose  that  scholars  fh>m  the  primary  board  schools  might  be 
reserved  for  the  secondary  board  school  rather  than  go  into  a  secondary 
school  and  under  another  authority  P — Yes,  that  is  very  natural. 

7234.  Tou  were  asked  if  the  school  board  ever  contemplated  rendering 
aid  to  the  improvement  of  the  grammar  school  as  an  alternative  to 
establishing  a  Mgher  grade  school  of  its  own.  Was  it  legaUy  possible  for 
the  school  board  to  do  that  p — ^I  do  not  say  it  was.  I  should  say  that,  with 
regard  to  the  passing  of  scholars  on  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
schools  of  another  authority,  we  found  that  we  had  not  got  the  kind  of 
competition  for  the  grammar  school  scholarships  in  Sheffield  that  we  got 
for  the  Lancasterian  scholarships ;  but  I  dare  say  that  the  reason  is,  that 
the  Lancasterian  scholarships  are  much  more  in  monetary  value  than  the 
grammar  school  scholarships. 

7235.  Although  it  is  not  legally  possible  for  the  board  to  render  financial 
aid  for  the  improvement  of  the  grammar  school,  it  would  be  so  under  the 
scheme  you  have  now  advanced? — ^Yes. 

7236.  Under  that  system  all  the  various  places  of  education  would  be 
eo-ordinated,  and  would  fall  into  due  rank  and  order  P — That  I  think  very 
important. 

7237.  Now  we  will  pass  outside  the  county  boroughs^  and  regard  the 
areas  outside  those  limits.  I  suppose  you  would  not  adhere  to  the 
Parliamentary  division,  as  such,  for  your  purpose,  as  a  Parliamentary 
division.  A  district  division  of  similar  area  would  suit  your  views  p — 
Yes. 

7238.  You  are  not  wedded  to  the  term  *•  Parliamentary  division  '*  p — 
No.  I  have  simply  suggested  the  area  of  the  Parliameotary  division, 
because,  without  going  too  much  into  detail,  it  seemed  to  me  to  present  a 
likely  area.  Any  other  kind  of  division  which  would  suit  the  purpose 
would  of  course  be  acceptable. 

7239.  May  we  take  it  that  a  division  large  enough  to  secure  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness,  and  yet  small  enough  to  secure  practicability,  would 
be  such  as  you  would  Uke  P — ^Yee^and  local  interest. 
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7240.  With  regard  to  Buoh  a  'sohool  as  a  dairy  school,  it  might  be 
possible,  in  yoxir  view,  for  a  group  of  areas  to  combine  and  co-operate  with 
each  other  P— Tes. 

7241.  With  regard  to  the  existing .  machinery  in  these  county  areas, 
might  not  the  smaller  school  boards  and  the  larger  committees  of  the 
voluntary  schools  serve  as  local  managing  bodies  for  existing  public 
elementary  schools,  under  the  existing  board  of  education  P— Undoubtedly. 
The  diBtnct  authority  would  see  that  suitable  persons  were  always 
appointed  to  such  offices. 

7241a.  {Mr.  Hobhouse.)  You  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  required 
to  appoint  the  present  managing  bodies  of  the  schools  P — No. 

7242.  But  anyone  whom  they  thought  fit  P— Yes. 

7243.  (Mr.  Yoxall)  Your  association  is  in  favour  of  training  for  all 
teachers  P^Certainly. 

7244.  And  the  association  is  also  in  favour  of  registration  for  all  teachers, 
is  it  not  ?— Well,  I  believe  so,  I  am  not  empowered  specially  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  association  on  these  points. 

7246.  Would  it  be  your  own  view  that  all  teachers  who  are  qualified 
should  be  registered  P — ^Yes.  My  own  view  is  that  teachers  should  be 
Indued,  and  registered  or  certificated. 

7246.  You  referred  to  certain  Lancasterian  scholarships  in  Sheffield. 
Those  are  in  the  nature  of  maintenance  scholarships,  many  of  them,  are 
they  not  P— Yes. 

7247.  Some  part  for  instruction,  and  some  part  for  maintenance  P — Yes. 
I  have  read  the  figures  of  the  amounts  we  give. 

7247a.  Would  you  contemplate  in  the  future  extension  or  creation  of 
schohurships  that  they  should  be  maintenance  scholarships  P — ^Yes. 

7248.  You  think  that  is  essential  P — 1  think  it  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
help  forward  the  clever  and  deserving  children  of  the  poor. 

7249.  Something  has  been  said  before  the  Commission  as  to  the  possible 
danger  of  creating  by  means  of  scholarships  a  class  of  adults  who  would 
be  lifted  out  of  their  original  position  in  life  and  would  not  have  provided 
for  them  a  fitting  new  position  to  occupy  after  finally  leaving  school. 
Gould  you  give  us  any  information  with  regard  to  the  after  career  of  the 
scholarsMp  vmmers  in  Sheffield  P — Yes.  I  can  supply  details  as  to  65 
scholars  who  have  in  past  years  held  Lancasterian  scholarships.  Science 
teachers,  8 ;  head  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools,  3 ;  assistant 
teachers,  9 ;  pupil  teachers,  12 ;  instructor  in  woodwork,  1 ;  taking  Queen's 
scholarship  examination,  2 ;  minister,  1 ;  analytical  chemist,  1 ;  aeoistants 
in  dhemicwd  laboratories,  4 ;  foreign  correspondent,  1 ;  clerks,  8 ;  private 
tutor,  1 ;  students  at  universities  or  colleges,  5 ;  reader  on  newspaper,  1 ; 
compositor,  1 ;  accountant,  1 ;  engineers,  8 ;  warehouse  assistant,  1 ;  gone 
abroad,  1 ;  surgeon  1. 

7250.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  teaching,  would  your  experience  lead 
you  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  desirable  thing  to  arrange  that  all  candidates 
for  pupil-teacherships  should  have  passed  for  a  while  from  a  public 
elementary  school  into  a  secondary  school  of  some  kind  or  otiier  P — Yes, 
and  I  would  keep  them  in  the  secondary  school  longer  than  seems  possible 
at  present. 

7251.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  I  understand  that  for  such  a  place  as  Sheffield  you 
would  like  to  have  one  educational  authority  for  the  whole  town,  bearing 
a  new  name,  fully  representative,  and  having  committees  of  its  number,  to 
deal  with  primary,  secondary,  and  technical  education  respectively  P — ^Yes. 

7252.  But  taking  what  are  now  the  school  board  ofiioes  as  the 
administrative  centro  of  its  new  and  enlarged  work  P— Yes. 

7253.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that,  whether  the  objection  is  a  just  one 
or  not,  some  people  feel  a  difficulty  in  recommending  any  scheme  which 
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might  oairy  forward  into  Secondary  Ednoation  traditions  which  are 
obvionslj  right  when  applied  to  Primarjr  Ednoation.  In  yiew  of 
that  difficnlty  and  to  meet  it,  wonld  you  object  to  a  new  administrative 
oentie  in  the  town  being  set  np  for  thiis  new  function  of  yonr  educational 
aathority  ? — ^Do  yon  mean  separately  from  Beoondury  Ednoation  P 

7254.  Yes ;  we  have  to  And  out  some  practical  way  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty to  which  I  have  alluded  P — I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  a 
newomtre. 

7255.  But  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulty  you  would  not  mind,  if  there  were 
one  authority,  there  being  two  offices  in  the  town,  one,  as  at  present,  for 
prinuuy  and  one  for  Secondary  Education  P^I  should  think  it  a  great 
waste.    I  want  to  do  away  with  the  old  traditions,  and  start  upon  a  better 


7256.  I  think  it  has  been  suggested  (I  am  not  expressing  my  own  opinion 
upon  the  subject)  that  in  the  direction  of  elementary  education  adminis- 
trative ability  is  of  primary  importance,  and  variety  of  education  an  ex- 
perience relatively  less  important,  because,  in  primary  education  you  directly 
control  each  school ;  but  in  Secondary  Education,  where  you  would  leave 
each  school  comparatively  free,  sympathy  with  various  kinds  of  educational 
effort  is  relatively  more  important  than  administrative  ability?— I  think 
Secondary  Education  often  loses  very  much  from  want  of  administrative 
ability. 

7257.  That  I  entirely  admit ;  but  I  desire  to  ask  whether  you  would  be 
prepared  to  meet  a  difficulty  which  is  felt  by  many  people,  by  accepting 
as  the  solution  of  it  the  establishment  of  a  double  office  in  a  town  under  a 
single  authority  P — While  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  any  objection  to  it. 
I  oonfees  I  cannot  see  any  necessity  for  it.  One  thing  that  I  think  we  want 
to  rid  ourselves  of  is  prejudice.  This  seems  to  arise  out  of  some  prejudice 
wbid^  would  be  all  the  better  swept  out  of  the  way. 

7258.  Then  do  you  think  that  one  of  our  immediate  difficulties  might 
be  overcome  by  recommending  special  treatment  in  certain  cases;  for 
example,  a  sfKHsially  large  representation  of  school  boards  on  the  new 
educational  authority  in  certain  large  towns  where  there  has  been  proved 
to  be  need  for  the  vcduable  seconda^  work  of  the  school  boards  p — I  do  not 
think  that  would  meet  the  case.  I  think  school  boards  ought  to  continue 
the  work  they  have  so  well  begun,  and  that  no  other  authority  would  be 
likely  to  do  it  half  so  well. 

7259.  My  suggestion  did  not  contemplate  interfering  with  the  excellent 
work  that  has  been  done  already  by  the  school  bowls,  but  rather  the 
recognizing  of  it  and  giving  it  a  definite  position  P — ^Yes,  but  vour  proposi- 
tion seems  to  involve  the  creation  of  an  authority  in  which  the  school 
board  shall  only  have  a  share  of  representation,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  rather  an  irresponsible  body. 

7260.  But  you  do  agree  that  there  should  be  representation  of  other 
educational,  authorities,  besides  the  school  board,  on  your  new  educational 
authority  P — ^Yes. 

7261.  You  were  saying,  in  course  of  your  evidence,  that  the  inspection 
of  secondary  schools  should  be  entrusted  to  a  university  board  P — 
Examination,  I  said. 

7262.  Not  inspection  ?— No,  I  think  all  schools  should  be  inspected  by 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

7263.  But  you  would  entrust,  I  suppose,  that  work  of  inspection  partly 
to  local  and  partly  to  Imperial  inspectors  P — ^I  should  entrust  that  work  of 
inspection  to  Imperisd  inspectors. 

7264.  Would  you  not  have  a  staff  of  local  inspectors  at  all  P — ^For  the 
primary  school,  yes. 

7265.  But  not  for  the  secondary  schools  P — I  think  the  headmaster  of 
the  secondary  school  ought  himself  to  sufficiently  guarantee  the  efficient 
working  of  his  establishment  to  his  local  authority. 
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7266.  Then  do  you  oontemplate  an  entirely  different  and  separate  Btaff 
of  inspectord  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  P — Possibly,  bnt  not  of 
necessity. 

7267.  Would  not  that  tend  to  differentiate  the  work  of  primary  and 
Secondary  Education  in  the  way  that  I  understand  you  to  deplore  P — 
Possibly  it  might. 

7268.  But  though  you  would  entrust  inspection  to  Imx>erial,  and  not  local, 
inspectors,  you  would  desire  to  see  the  universities  continuing  their  work 
of  examination  P — ^Yes. 

7269.  You  would  prefer  a  number  of  uniyersity  examinations,  including 
under  this  name  the  College  of  Preceptors'  examination,  for  example,  to 
one  single  uniform  inspection  by  the  State  P — Yes. 

7270.  You  would  deprecate  monotony  or  uniformity  of  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

7271.  Have  you  seen  in  your  experience  any  advantages  derived  from 
university  representation  on  educational  boards  P —  Yes,  I  have.  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the  scheme  for  Firth  College.  We 
liave  had  university  representatives  upon  the  governing  body  who  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  institution.  They  attend  occasionally,  as 
the  importance  of  the  work  demands  thoir  presence.  We  do  not  expect 
them  to  attend  every  meeting,  but  they  come  when  their  knowledge  and 
experience  will  be  of  especial  use  to  the  institution. 

7272.  In  fact  you  find  their  academical  experience  of  some  value  to  the 
local  educational  institution  P — Certainly. 

7273.  And  you  would  also  think  it  possible  that  the  experience  they 
gain  in  these  great  industrial  centres  might  be  a  help  to  the  educfttioncd  work 
of  the  universities  from  which  they  come  P — I  think  these  gentlemen  admit 
that. 

7274.  In  fact  there  is  a  reciprocal  advantage  derived  from  the  passage 
of  representatives  between  the  universities  and  the  educational  institutions 
in  the  industrial  districts  P — Undoubtedly.  And  I  think  I  ought  also  to 
say  that  the  very  desire  for  this  advanced  education  in  Sheffield  has  been 

greatly  stimulated  by  such  movements  as  the  university  extension,  the 
ilchrist  lectui-es,  and  so  on.  As  the  scheme  was  being  brought  forwurd, 
we  had  large  audiences  attending  these  lectures  and  classes,  and  the  public 
mind  was  being  educated. 

7275.  In  fact  the  university  extension  classes,  one  may  say,  in  a  measure 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Firth  College,  did  they  not  P — Yes ;  it  was  the 
natural  outcome.  Firth  College  was  really  intended  at  first  to  be  the  home 
of  university  extension.  It  has  now  developed,  of  course,  into  a  local 
college. 

7276.  In  districts  where  there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  population,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  West  Biding,  I  imagine  that 
many  of  the  old  endowments  are  no  longer  in  the  place  where  they  are  of 
the  greatest  use  P — Possibly  that  is  so,  but  I  have  no  very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  such.    We  have  too  few  in  our  own  neighbourhood. 

'7277.  To  take  one  instance  from  your  own  neighbourhood,  I  dare  sav  you 
have  heard  of  the  advantages  which  have  been  derived  by  the  removmg  of 
the  Holgate  endowment  from  Hemsworth  to  Bamsley  p — Yes. 

7278.  But  I  suppose  you  know  that  local  prejudice  makes  the  removal  of 
these  endowments,  even  though  desirable,  extremely  difficult  P — I  dare  say 
that  is  BO. 

7279.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  whether  you  think  that  a  large 
authority  like  a  county  authority,  or  a  more  narrowly  local  authority,  such 
as  you  yourself  suggested,  would  be  likely  to  have  most  influence  in  bringing 
about  desirable  removals  of  educational  endowments  P — ^I  should  rather 
look  to  the  central  authority  for  exercising  that  function. 

7280.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  found 
that,  working  from  London,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  bring  about 
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even  the  most  desirable  chasges  in  the  sitaation  of  endowmente  P — I  think 
I  should  prefer  being  controlled  rather  by  Whitehall  than  Wakefield. 

7281.' We  are  speaking  really  of  the  people  in  the  Tillages  in  which 
these  endowments  are  sitnate.  Will  it  not  be  more  easy  to  influence  them 
if  we  have  a  local  authority  to  deal  with  the  endowments  F — I  think  the 
local  interest  would  be  well  served  by  the  authority.  The  people  them- 
selves know  what  is  best  for  them,  and  they  would  do  it  accordingly.  The 
people  of  one  little  village  would  not  override  the  public  opinion  of  a 
whole  district. 

7282-3.  Do  you  think  we  can  look  to  these  small  educational  endowments 
as  a  fund  which  could  be  readily  made  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
new  schools  P — From  what  I  know  of  our  district,  I  should  say  that  they 
are  so  inflnitesimally  small  that  they  are  hardly  worth  considering  in  such 
a  connexion. 

12M.  The  necessary  revenue  will  have  to  be  obtained  from  other 
Bouroes  ? — ^It  will  indeed  for  our  district. 

7285.  (Mr,  Cockhwrn.)  The  question  of  the  Parliamentary  area  has  been 
for  the  first  time  propounded  by  you  to-day.  Although  you  are  here  as  a 
School  Board  Association  witness,  that  in  no  sense  is  the  view  of  the 
Association  of  School  Boards^  is  it  P — No.  The  association  has  expressed  no 
opinion  upon  the  subject. 

7286.  And  that  is  an  entirely  new  and  novel  idea,  which  I  suppose  has 
hardly  emanated  from  any  other  source  than  yourself  P — Well,  that  is  so ; 
but  I  am  not  at  all  wedded  to  tliat  view.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  area 
of  the  Parliamentary  divisions.  It  should  Eurely  be  easy  to  find  some  other 
division,  if  necessary,  which  would  be  quite  suitable,  only  I  would  make 
the  district  authorities  sufficiently  important  to  carry  on  the  work 
efficiently  and  well. 

7287.  You  said  something  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence  about  rate- 
payers in  Sheffield  having  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  State  should  not 
make  its  provision  for  education  exclusively  for  what  may  be  called  the 
lower  classes ;  that  some  others,  being  ratepayers  of  a  very  large  order, 
lukve  no  kind  of  help  from  the  State  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Is 
that  only  here  and  there  the  opinion,  or  do  you  meet  with  it  pretty 
generaUy  ? — ^I  think  there  is  a  very  general  feeling,  but  I  should  not  like  it 
to  go  forth  that  this  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  Sheffield.  I  have  heard 
no  vei^  public  expression  of  the  kind,  but  I  know  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  feehng  to  that  e£fect. 

7288.  Then  jou  have  heard  no  more  really  than  one  hears  elsewhere  P — 
No. 

7289.  There  is  no  strong  feeling  in  Sheffield  upon  the  point  p — No ;  and 
there  has  been  no  public  pronouncement  that  I  know  of. 

7290.  Have  you  any  views  about  fees  in  secondary  schools  P — I  have. 

7291.  What  are  those  views  P — ^I  am  afraid  they  would  be  almost  con- 
trary to  those  of  my  board.  I  should  have  preferred  to  retain  some  fee, 
but  the  board  thought  fit  unanimously  to  abolish  fees  in  our  Central  Higher 
School. 

7292.  I  am  talking  about  8e<3ondary  schools  generally.  You  have  in  your 
precis  talked  about  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  having  secondary 
schools  which  have  a  strongly-marked  literary  side,  as  well  as  the  second- 
ary, schools  of  tiie  board,  which  may  be  technical,  and  which  may  lead  to 
mftTinftl  work,  and  so  on.  Have  you  a  view  as  to  new  secondary  schools  to 
be  created,  or  existing  grammar  schools  to  be  conducted  with  regard  to 
fees  P — That  the  fees  should  be  very  much  lower  than  they  are  at  present 
in  the  schools  of  our  own  district. 

7293.  What  do  you  think  is  about  as  heavy  a  fee  as  should  be  charged  in 
a  grammar  school,  or  a  school  of  the  grammar  school  grade  P — ^I  should 
like  to  see  grammar  schools  with  fees  at  five  or  six  guineas  a  year.  You 
get  an  education  equal  to  that  for  half  that  money  in  Germany. 
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7294.  Then  with  regard  to  this  authority  which  yon  have  been  speaking 
of,  yon  have  been  taken  over  the  gronnd  with  regard  to  combining 
Primary  with  Secondary  Education.  1b  it,  in  your  mind,  better  that  the 
new  authority,  if  enoh  an  authority  be  created,  shall  conduct  all  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education  than,  for  example,  that  a  county  council  should 
take  oyer  Secondary  Education  in  addition  to  its  present  duties  P — ^I  thixik 
it  ifl  far  more  feasible. 

7295.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  think  a  new  education  board,  although  it 
might  be  elected  for  all  grades  of  education,  primary,  secondary,  and 
technical,  would  be  more  capable  of  doing  it  as  a  board,  and  there  would 
be  less  risk  of  its  being  handed  over  to  the  permanent  officials  than  if 
this  work  is  entrusted  to  the  county  councils  P — Quite  so. 

7296.  That  is  ^our  practical  opinion,  is  it  P — That  puts  my  opinion  very 
clearly  and  concisely. 

7297.  How  many  members  have  you  on  your  county  council  in 
Sheffield  P— Sixty-four. 

7298.  And  they  haf  e  a  technical  committee  P — ^Yes,  they  have  a  com- 
mittee which  meets  only  seldom  for  the  purpose  of  considering  applioatiomi 
for  this  grant,  and  dispensing  the  money. 

7299.  How  many  members  haye  they  on  the  technical  committee  P — 
Fifteen. 

7300.  Have  they  put  any  portion  of  the  council  upon  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  institutions  tnat  they  have  aided  with  their  grants  P — ^Yes, 
I  believe  they  have  followed  pretty  much  the  lines  of  the  Technical 
Instraction  Acts. 

7301.  And  have  they  co-opted  any  body  from  outside  to  aid  them  in 
their  deliberatiocs  ? — No. 

7302.  Has  the  council  delegated  to  them  the  whole  power  of  distributing 
this  money  without  revision  of  their  minutes  by  the  council  as  a  whole  P — 
The  recommendatiouB  are  confirmed  by  the  council. 

7303.  Assuming  that  your  theory  or  plan  of  Parliamentary  areas  never 
becomes  law,  but  rather  that  the  county  borough  is  followed,  have  vou 
any  theoiy  that  will  enable  you  to  say  what  Sheffield's  view  would  be  P 
Would  Sheffield  be  content  to  be  merged  in  the  West  Riding,  if  that  were 
adopted  as  an  area  P — Certainly  not. 

7304.  Do  you  think  that  Sheffield  would  insist  upon  being  regarded  as  a 
unit  itself  f — I  feel  sure  that  would  be  so. 

7305.  Are  you  able  to  speak  at  all  as  to  the  extent  to  which  tiiat  opinion 
would  obtain  among  the  towns  P— I  should  imagine  that  in  big  towns 
there  would  be  a  general  desire  among  the  towns  to  be  regarded  as 
units. 

7306.  To  what  population  would  you  go  down  in  that  scale  P  Imean  to 
say,  supposing  we  take  the  geognplucal  counties,  but  are  going  to 
exclude  a  certoin  number  of  towns ;  towns  above  what  population  would, 
in  your  opinion,  have  to  be  excluded  from  the  county  authorities  P — ^I  am 
not  at  all  sure  as  to  the  limit  I  would  put.  My  reason  for  hesitating  to 
give  an  answer  as  to  the  figure  is  this :  I  think  the  smaller  towns — ^the 
towns  of,  say,  20,000,  30,000,  40,000,  or  even  50,000  inhabitants,  would 
make  exceeoingly  good  centres  for  working  Secondary  Education ;  but  if 
we  excluded  them  and  left  the  surrounding  district  to  take  care  of  itself 
it  would  be  rather  difficult ;  the  access  to  towns  is  much  more  easy.  It 
is  far  easier  to  get  from  a  somewhat  distant  village  to  the  town  than  it 
IS  to  get  from  one  village  to  another. 

7307.  I  suppose  you  have  nothing  but  theory.  If  I  were  to  ask  you 
as  to  how  a  county  authority  might  work  id  maintaining  or  giving  grants 
in  aid  to  the  schools  in  those  towns,  you  have  no  information  of  any 
kind,  have  you  P — No,  I  have  no  information. 

7308.  Then,  coming  to  the  school  board  secondary  schools  like  yours, 
have  you  found  that  those  schools  are  a  practical  and  absolute  necessity 
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to  the  oftirying  fortrard  of  primary  into  the  domain  of  Secondary  Ednoa- 
tion? — An  absolute  necessity.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  already  the 
important  f anction  they  fulfil  in  the  training  of  young  people  who  are  to 
become  teachers  hereafter  in  the  elementary  schools.  That  is  one  of  the 
nuin J  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  schools ;  and  we  have  also  to 
remember  that  the  children  who  take  advantage  of  the  technical  instruc- 
tion given  there  would  not  get  it  in  any  other  shape  or  form.  We  should 
have  a  difficulty  in  parsing  them  on  either  to  the  existing  technical  school 
or  the  grammar  school ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  get  them  from  the  ordinary 
elementazy  school  to  the  higher  board  school. 

7309.  Would  it  be  possible  at  all  for  the  School  Board  of  Sheffield  to 
take  those  children,  who  would  be  comparatively  a  handful,  who  remain 
beyond  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Standards,  and  send  them  to  the  grammar 
school  or  a  school  of  similar  class  ? — It  would  be  impossible. 

7310.  Why  P  "Do  you  know  ? — Because  there  is  no  provision  for  them  in 
the  grammar  school. 

7311.  Ton  mean  in  point  of  numbers  P — The  curriculum  of  the  grammar 
school  would  not  be  suitable  unless  indeed  they  could  do  what  I  imagine 
pn^ht  to  be  done  everywhere,  that  is,  have  three  divisions  in  the  school, 
and  complete  courses. 

7312.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  future 
legis^tion,  it  will  be  absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be  to  the 
primary  system  of  education  a  top  similar  to  the  existing  higher  grade 
schools  ? — ^Yes. 

7313.  That  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  p — ^Yes,  that  will  be  an  absolute 
necessity. 

7314.  And  that,  in  your  judgment,  will  have  to  be  retained  in  the  hands 
(d  those  who  are  responsible  for  primai-y  education  P — I  am  quite  sure 
that  must  be  so  if  the  work  is  to  be  efficiently  and  economically  carried  on. 

7315.  (,Dr.  Fairhairn.)  There  is  a  grammar  school  in  Sheffield.  Is  that 
the  only  endowment  for  the  purpose  of  Secondary  Education  p — ^That  is 
the  only  endowment  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  for  Seconda^ 
Education. 

7316.  What  is  Hollis'  Charity  ?— I  doubt  whether  there  is  much  of  it 
left.  There  is  what  is  called  the  HoUis  Hospital  and  School.  The  school 
has  long  sincd  been  given  up,  and  I  believe  the  almshouse  is  only  partly 
used. 

7317.  In  the  report  I  have  before  me  it  says  that  it  has  an  income  which 
differs  only  by  a  single  pound  from  that  of  the  ^frammar  school.  The  one 
is  given  as  6752.  and  the  other  674Z.  P— Then  it  is  for  purposes  altogether 
outside  education,  and,  as  far  as  Sheffield  is  concerned,  it  is  used  for 
purposes  altogether  outside  education.  But  I  believe  there  is  a  Holhs' 
school  at  Botherham  which  may  have  some  share  of  the  endowment. 
Sheffield  does  not  get  it  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary  Education. 

7318.  What  is  the  constitution  of  tha  governing  body  of  the  grammar 
school  P — ^The  12  gentlemen  who  were  trustees  of  the  old  foundation  are  to 
retain  office  for  life.  When  their  namber  falls  below  6,  vacancies  up  to 
that  number  are  to  be  filled  up  by  co-optation,  and  governors  so  elected 
are  to  hold  office  for  five  years.  There  are  9  representative  governors,  of 
whom  3  are  elected  by  the  city  coxmcil,  2  by  the  Sheffield  School  Board, 
2  by  the  Sheffield  town  trustees,  and  2  by  the  council  of  Firth  College. 

7319.  Are  there  any  ex-oficio  governors  P — The  vicar  of  Sheffield  for  the 
time  being  is  a  governor,  making  in  all  16  when  the  number  of  co-optative 
governors  is  reduced  to  6. 

7320.  Are  there  any  clerical  or  denominational  restrictions  as  regards 
the  staJBT,  the  curriculum,  or  the  governing  body  P — No. 

732L  You  say  that  this  granmiar  school  has  only  160  scholars  P— It  had 
162  in  January. 
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7322.  Then  this  school  is  not  properly  a  graininar  sohool,  I  think,  firpm 
your  eyidenoe ;  it  is  mainly  modem  and  tecnnical  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I 
have  said  so. 

7323.  I  thought  yon  said  in  an  early  part  of  yonr  evidence  that  it  -was 
modem  P-^-I  was  then  speaking  of  th^  old  grammar  school,  with  its  staff  of 
three. 

7324.  Not  the  reconstituted  grammar  school?— The  reconstituted 
grammar  school  is  on  the  whole  a  very  good  school,  and  has  a  good  staff, 
and  it  sends  forward  a  number  of  its  pupils  to  the  uniyersities. 

7325.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  then  that  you  thought  if  it  had  been 
under  the  school  board  its  literary  side  would  have  been  much  more 
distinctly  developed  than  it  has  been  P — I  did  not  say  that  of  the  grammar 
school. 

7326.  Then  of  what  school  ?— I  think  I  said  the  literary  side  of  the 
Central  Higher  School  ought  to  be  more  fully  developed. 

7327.  Has  the  Firth  Oollege  from  the  literary  side  been  successful  P — 
Fairly  so.  I  do  not  think  Firth  College  has  anything  like  the  number  of 
students  one  might  hope  for  with  such  a  population  as  that  of  Sheffield. 

7328.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  Firth  College  should  have  been  bo 
little  successful  as  compared  with  university  colleges  elsewhere  ? — ^I  do 
not  feel  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion  off-hand. 

7329.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  deficiency  in  the  Secondary 
Education  of  Sheffield  to  explain  the  state  of  the  university  college  ? — 
I  think  that  may  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  that  if  Secondary* 
Education  had  been  niore  f\illy  developed  and  much  more  largelT 
appreciated  it  would  have  led  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  Firta 
College. 

7330.  But  your  feeling  is  that  a  properly  constituted  and  equipped 
school  board  should  make  adequate  provision  for  aU  the  branches  of 
Secondary  Education  P— Yes. 

7331.  As  regards  that,  there  is  a  change  of  franchise  necessary  I  think 
you  said,  or  a  change  in  the  manner  of  voting  P — Yes.  That  is  not  the 
expressed  opinion  of  my  board,  but  it  is  my  individual  opinion,  and  it  is 
also  the  opinion  of  the  Association  of  School  Boards. 

7332.  And  also  you  think  that  if,  with  this  change  in  the  manner  of 
voting,  there  was  an  extension  of  the  field  covered  by  the  school  board,  it 
would  add  greatly  to  its  importance  P — Yes;  and  would  be  beneficial  to 
elementary  education  as  well  as  secondary. 

7333.  But  you  would  not  confine  the  board  exclusively  to  elected 
members  p — I  think  there  should  be  a  limited  power  of  co-optation. 

7834.  Is  there  anything  in  our  modem  county  councils  corresponding  to 
co-optation  p — T  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

7335.  What  is  an  aldermau  ? — I  am  not  very  conversant  with  the  law  of 
coimty  councils.  In  a  city  council  an  alderman  is  an  elected  member  of 
the  corporate  body. 

7336.  In  the  London  County  Council  do  they  not  go  outside  and  co-opt 
as  aldermen  P — I  dare  say  they  do  in  London ;  but  it  is  not  usual  to  do  so 
in  the  city  of  Sheffield,  at  all  events. 

7337.  Is  it  an  extension  of  the  power  of  co-optation,  as  possessed  by  the 
London  County  Council,  that  you  seek  in  your  electoral  education  board  P 
— Yes. 

7338.  But  you  have  said  that,  as  regards  this  body,  you  would  not  have 
it  interfere  with  the  governing  bodies  of  the  existing  schools  P — Not  more 
than  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  proper  application  of  public  money  and  a 
guarantee  of  efficiency. 

7339.  Then  jou  would  have  it  to  be  a  controlling  authority  over  these 
governing  bodies  p — I  think  there  shonld  be  representation  on  the  governing 
bodies,  and  that  there  should  be  control  exerci&ed  by  the  central  authority. 
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7S40.  Then  if  yon  had  the  ccmtcol  exercised,  the  goveriuxLg  bodies  would 
not  have  more  than  a  limited  charge  of  their  own  schools  p — ^I  should  like 
to  see  them  retain,  a  large  amount  of  freedom  and  very  full  powers.  The 
powers  are  already  restncted  by  the  representation  of  public  bodies  upon 
the  governing  body. 

7341.  In  what  way  does  a  school  under  a  new  scheme  differ  from  a  new 
school  ? — In  connexion  with  the  old  school  you  have  often  vested  interests 
to  consider,  and  some  regard  to  pay  to  the  traditions  and  feelings  of  people 
who  have  been  identified  with  its  management. 

7342.  But  if  your  new  scheme  reconstitutes  a  school,  you  would  give  a 
large  proportion  of  representation  on  the  governing  body  P— Certainly. 

7843.  Would  you  have,  in  the  case  of  your  provincial  authority,  any 
ex'officio  members  P — I  think  not. 

7344.  Would  you  object  to  an  assessor  being  appointed  from  the  Central 
Authority  P — With  what  powers  ? 

7345.  Advisory  powers  and  powers  of  voting  P — ^Yes,  I  should  object  to 
that.  I  think  the  local  authority  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  full  powers 
within  certain  well-understood  limits,  which  oould  be  prescribed  by  the 
Central  Authority. 

7346.  And  you  would  not  approve,  then,  of  any  ex-officio  representation 
or  membership  of  such  body  P — I  think  not. 

7347.  (Mrs,  Sidgtoich.)  1  think  you  said  that  you  thought  that  the 
proper  fee  for  a  good  secondary  school,  if  you  could  arrange  the  matter, 
would  be  from  5Z.  to  6?.  a  year  P— Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  that.  I  would 
not  advance  that  as  a  proposal,  because  I  know  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
secondary  schools  to  exi&t  upon  anything  like  that  amount. 

7348.  Ton  mean  that  would  be  too  little  to  make  them  self  supporting  ; 
that  they  could  not  be  maintained  on  that  P — Unless  they  were  rate-aided 
or  State-aided. 

7349.  Then  in  an  ideal  scheme  your  view  would  be  that  they  should  be 
rate-aided  P— Yes. 

7850.  How  would  you  deal  with  private  and  proprietary  schools ;  would 
you  exclude  them  altogether  p — That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  I  see 
in  the  reduction  of  fees.  They  seem  to  exist  on  the  Continent,  notwith- 
standing the  lowness  of  fees— in  the  excellent  schools  of  Gtermany  and 
Switzerland. 

7351.  But  you  would  prefer  that  a  complete  system  of  Secondary 
Education  should  be  provided,  to  ba  paid  for  to  the  extent  of  about  two- 
tbirds  by  the  rates  or  taxes  P — ^It  would  necessarily  mean  that,  unless  there 
should  be  endowments. 

7352.  Is  it  your  view  that  these  schools  should  be  supported  out  of  rates- 
or  out  of  taxes  r— I  had  not  thought  of  Parliamentary  aid ;  but  I  do  not  see 
why  Parliamentary  aid  should  not  be  given  for  Secondary  as  well  as  for 
Elementary  Education. 

7363.  (Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Taking  your  whole  area  of  Sheffield,  do  you  think 
you  could  impose  a  rate  there  in  aid  of  Secondary  Education  which  would 
not  cause  friction  and  heart-burning  in  the  locality  among  the  lower  order 
of  ratepayers  P  Would  it  not  get  over  the  difficulty  much  more  easily  if 
the  aid  were  to  come  from  the  Imperial  exchequer  P — Undoubtedly  ;  but 
I  believe  the  locality  would  be  prepared  to  give  substantial  aid  to  further 
an  efficient  scheme  of  secondary  instruction. 

7354.  Would  you  now  say  that  half  should  be  local  and  half  Imperial  P 
—Yes. 

7355.  Would  that  meet  your  view  as  the  best  solution  p— Yes. 

7356.  (Bean  of  Manchesiet',)  Would  you  have  it  all  free  after  that  ?— No. 

7307.  (Mrs.  Sidgwich,)  You  would  let  the  parents  pay  to  the  extent  of 
about  one  third  p — ^Yes. 
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7358.  And  yon  iroald  not  regret  the  exoluaion  of  private  enterprise 
schools  ?— I  feel  that  private  enterprise  schools  are  a  very  great  diffionlty. 
They  are  doing  very  useful  work,  and  some  of  them  are  doing  it  very 
efficiently  ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  consider  them  very  much  in  a 
national  system  of  education. 

7369.  (Lady  Fredericlc  Cavendish.)  Do  I  understand  that  under  the  new 
education  authority  you  desire  to  see  all  existing  voluntary  schools,  both 
primary  and  secondi^,  continue  under  their  present  management,  subject 
only  to  their  fulfilling  the  State's  requirement  of  efficiency  ? — ^Exactly.  .. 

7360.  And  would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  that  to  new  voluntary 
schools  established  after  tiie  supposed  new  authority  is  created  ? — I  should 
imagine  it  would  not  be  at  all  likely  that  new  voluntary  schools  would  be 
established. 

7361.  If  they  should  see  their  way  to  establishing  themselves,  would 
you  permit  them  to  open  on  the  same  terms  as  the  existing  ones? — ^I 
should  see  no  objection. 

7862.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  What  makes  you  think  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  established  P — If  the  power  to  establish  and  aid  these  ichool-j 
came  to  be  possessed  by  the  local  authority,  no  one  else  would  be  likely 
io  find  the  money. 

7363.  It  has  been  so  in  the  elementary  system,  has  it  not,  surely  P  There 
have  been  a  vast  number  of  schools  established  since  1870  p — I  do  not  find 
many  being  established  now. 

7364.  {Lady  Frederick  CavendisJi,)  In  Sheffield  are  there  any  good 
private  schools  for  girls  P — ^Yes,  there  are  several  good  ones. 

7365.  Do  they  compete  dangerously  with  the  High  School  for  Girls? — 
Not  dangerously, 

7366.  But  to  some  extent  P— There  is  one  school  which  has  quite  a 
friendly  association  with  the  High  School  for  Girls.  It  serves  for  juniors 
in  a  distriot  some  distance  away  from  the  High  School.  There  are  two  or 
three  schools  doing  excellent  work,  and  in  no  way  interfering. 

7367.  You  think  there  is  room  for  all  ? — Quite. 

7368.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  working  in  Sheffield  of  the  York- 
shire Ladies'  Council  P — Not  mudi.  The  school  board  has  availed  itself  of 
the  council's  management  to  get  the  teachers  of  cookery,  dressmaking,  and 
so  forth,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  probably  a  council  like  that  would 
-be  a  very  proper  body  to  arrange  for  teachers  to  superintend  the  dairy 
instruction  and  so  on  for  the  new  educational  authorities. 

7369.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  French 
system  of  Bchools  ? — ^I  have  visited  some. 

7370.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  a  series  of  schools  called  VEcole 
Frimairc  Superiaure  .''—Yes. 

7371.  We  have  heard  from  you  and  from  other  witnesses  of  the  very 
•important  work,  which  we  are  all  cognisant  of,  which  is  now  being  done  by 

the  higher  grade  schools,  and  we  have  also  heard  of  a  distinct  set  of 
.schools,  what  may  be  called  '*  endowed  secondary  schools,"  doing  a  dirtinct 
work  from  the  work  that  is  done  by  your  schools  P — ^Yes. 

7372.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  might  be  possible  to  extend  the 
standurds  under  the  Education  Department,  and  to  have  not  only  seven 
standards,  but  nine  or  ten  standards,  and  that,  by  extending  the  limit  for 
such  instruction,  the  schools  which  you  now  term  secondary  board  schools 
would  become  superior  primary  schools  P  In  other  words,  that  it  might  be 
X>o88ible  to  include  in  the  primary  education  of  the  county  the  curricula 
irhich  are  now  being  so  usefully  taught  in  your  secondary  board  schools, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  introduce  a  system  on  the  lines  of  VEcole  Frimiire 
Buperi'^ure  P — I  am  afrad  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  French 
system  to  express  an  opinion. 
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7373.  By  drawing  the  line  for  primary  instraciion  higher,  and  finding  n 
definite  limit  higher,  as  we  have  fonnd  a  limit  at  the  Seventh  Standard, 
might  not  this  kind  of  instmction  be  included  instead  of  being  thrown  over 
to  the  side  of  seoondary  instmction  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  continuation  of  the  primary  education.  The  work 
of  the  higher  board  schools  is  as  distinctive  in  thiis  way  as  is  the  work  of 
the  grammar  sohools.  I  look  upon  it  that  the  higher  board  school  is  more 
like  the  Rcdlschule  of  Germany,  while  the  grammar  school  is  the 
(rymnasium ;  the  one  leading  up  to  the  polyteckoicum,  and  the  other  to 
the  university. 

7374.  {Sir  Heivry  Bo8co3,)  We  are  very  much  obliged  ta  you  for  your 
very  interesting  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Beverend  F.  E.  Anthony,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

7375.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  You  are  the  chairman  of  the  Plymouth  School 
Board,  and  you  also  represent  the  Association  of  School  Boiads  P — ^Tes. 

7376.  We  have  had  several  representatives  of  the  association  before  us, 
and  you  have  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Moss 
to-day,  therefore  it  is  probably  in  your  position  as  chairman  <^  the 
Plymouth  School  Board,  rather  than  as  representing  the  association,  that 
you  wish  to  give  us  your  views  P — May  I  add  that  I  am  idso  connected 
with  the  council,  and  therefore  have  seen  a  little  of  the  working  of  the 
technical  school  established  by  the  Plymouth  council. 

7377.  Then,  perhaps,  instead  of  taking  your  prtcis  as  we  have  it  before     ?JJ^boIri> 
us,  you  will  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  the  Plymouth  School    ykee  Highes 
Board,  and  the  views  which  they  take  generally  with  regard  to  the  Grade  School. 
questions  which  have  been  addressed  by  the  Commission  to  the  last 

witness  ? — ^You  mean  what  we  have  done  as  a  school  board  in  regard  to, 
as  you  call  them,  secondary  schools  P 

7378.  Yes,  especially  the  relation  of  the  school  board  to  secondary 
instruction.    Have  you  got  in  Plymouth  a  higher  grade  school  P — We  have. 

7379.  What  is  your  conclusion  regarding  higher  giade  sohools  as  afieot- 
ingyour  district  P — You  mean  as  to  the  desirability  of  its  being  established, 
and  so  on  P 

7380.  Yes  P — The  board  had  felt  for  some  two  or  three  years  nearly  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  higher  grade  school.  Parents  who  had  children 
who  were  capable  of  carrying  on  their  education  further  than  the  ordinary 
Bchool  demanded,  and  were  right  in  their  demand  for,  this  higher  grade 
school.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town  there  was  a  large  public  elementarv 
school — almost  the  largest  in  the  country  as  to  attendance — on  the  Briti^ 
school  principle.  In  connexion  with  this  school  there  have  been  evening 
classes  for  many  years,  as  well  as  advanced  classes  in  the  day  school, 
which,  to  some  extent,  seemed  to  meet  what  was  wanted  in  the  higher 
grade  school.  Our  town  is  a  long  straggling  town,  running  round  The 
Sound,  and  we  felt  that  we  should  haee  this  higher  grade  school  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  and  so  meet  the  wants  of  tibe  parents  on  that  side, 
the  wants  of  the  parents  on  the  other  side  being,  to  some  extent,  met  by 
the  school  already  established.  Under  those  circumstances  we  did  not 
feel  justified  in  putting  the  ratepayers  to  the  expense  of  building  a  school 
until  we  were  satisfied  that  the  experiment  would  be  a  success,  and  until 
we  were  right  in  interpreting  the  wishes  of  the  parents.  There  was  a 
school  existing  which  we  could  use,  and  we  appropriated  the  boys' 
department  for  our  higher  grade  school.  That  has  been  going  on  now 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  the  result  of  it  has  been  that  we  are  satisfied 
that  such  a  s'^hool  is  required  in  the  town  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  parents.  Yesterday,  if  I  had  been  at  home,  I  should  have  seen  the 
contract  finally  accepted  and  signed  for  building  a  largo  higher  grade 
echool  for  boys  and  girls. 
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7381.  Is  that  to  be  free  P— That  is  perfectly  free.  I  may  say  that  from 
the  first  all  our  schools — our  continuation  schools,  our  cookery  classes, 
and  indeed  all  our  schools,  from  beginning  to  end — are  free.  We  have 
no  fees -whatever. 

7382.  You  have  made  all  your  schools  free  P— Yes.  Whether  Parliament 
had  insisted  or  not  we  should  have  made  all  free.  We  thoroughly  believe 
in  the  free  school  system  all  through. 

7383.  What  relation  does  this  education  that  you  are  giving  in  your 
higher  grade  school  bear  to  the  Secondary  Education  in  your  town  or  in 
your  district  P — ^I  think  there  is  a  little  uncertainty  or  a  little  indistinctness 
as  to  what  we  mean  by  **  Secondary  Education."  My  own  opinion  is  this  : 
I  should  call  the  higher  grade  school  a  department  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion ;  I  should  also  call,  what  used  to  be  called  20  years  ago  a  **  second 
grade  school,"  or  a  ''middle-class  school,"  a  school  giving  Secondary 
Education.  The  children  who  come  up  from  the  public  elementary  schools 
to  the  board  schools  are  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  education  pciven  in 
the  higher  grade.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wonts  of  a  large  number  of  children  for  whom  Secondary  Education  is 
adapted,  who  would  not  be  found  in  our  board  schools  at  all.  We  want, 
therefore,  a  school  for  Secondary  Education  which  is  quite  distmct  from 
the  board  school  and  quite  distinct  from  the  higher  grade. 

7384.  And  in  your  town  of  Plymouth  is  the  supply  of  such  schools 
sufficient  or  not  P — We  have  a  good  many  private  schools. 

7385.  Have  you  any  endowed  schools  ? — We  have  one  endowed  school, 
but  it  is  endowed  to  a  very  small  extent ;  it  is  called  the  Corporation 
Grammar  School,  the  endowment  is  small,  a  sum  of  120Z.  a  year,  I  think, 
is  given  to  the  headmaster  as  his  emolument;,  and  for  that  he  is  required  to 
receive  12  boys,  who  arc  elected  by  the  town  council,  for  2  guineas  a  year, 
so  that,  in  addition  to  the  120^,  he  receives  24  guineas  for  those  boys,  and 
has  to  give  them  their  education  there. 

7386.  You  do  not  consider  that  that  is  sufficient  for  what  you  consider 
the  needs  of  your  town  P — Certainly  not.  That  is  not  the  only  school.  Of 
course  there  are  private  schools.  Our  population  is  86,000;  this  school 
does  not  consist  of  more  than  60  or  70  boys,  and  does  not  in  any  way  meet 
the  wants  of  the  town  for  Secondary  Education,  which,  as  I  have  put  it, 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  distinct  from  any  education  given  by  the 
school  board. 

7387.  By  what  means  do  you  propose  to  give  such  Secondary  Education? 
— I  should  establish  for  Secondary  Education  a  system  on  the  lines  of  the 
school  board  system,  that  is  to  say,  I  would  have  schools  perfectly  free ; 
they  should  be  dependent  on  rates  and  upon  any  endowments  which  could 
be  utilised,  and  also  upon  Treasury  grant,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
educational  body  of  the  town. 

7388.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  by  the  other  witnesses 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  an  educational  council  P — Yes,  I  think  the 
whole  of  the  education  of  the  country  should  be  more  or  less — more  rather 
than  less — under  the  control  of  boards  elected  by  tlie  people  themselves, 
under  the  control  of  the  people  them.selves,  and  under  the  control  of  some 
central  boc^y. 

7389.  \\  ould  you  give  us  your  idea  with  regard  to  the  areas  over  which 
such  boards  should  have  control  ? — That  is  a  difficult  point.  As  far  as  the 
areas  are  concerned,  I  think  the  school  boards  of  county  boroughs  might 
be  suillcient  for  the  purpose.  I  am  guided  in  that  on  these  lines.  In  the 
Bedistribution  Act,  1885,  40,000  or  50,000  was  regarded  as  the  unit  upon 
which  the  Parliamentary  division  should  be  fixed.  Taking  our  own  town, 
I  should  say  that  the  county  borough  of  Plymouth  should  be  the  area  for 
educational  purposes ;  but  for  country  districts  the  county  is  certainly  too 
large.  Of  course  we  are  guided  a  good  deal  in  our  judgment  by  our  own 
surroundings.  Devonshire  is  a  very  large  county.  North  Devon,  East 
Devon,  and  South  Devon  are  tantamount  to  three  oounties,    indeed* 
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^eograpMcally  they  are  three  coonties.  We  have  the  immense  waste  of 
X>artmoor  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  'which  separates  these  three  divisions 
of  the  coonty  more  effeotnally  than  counties  are  generally  divided.  Nature 
comes  in  here,  and  we  in  Plymouth  are  as  far  from  North  Devon,  1  was 
^oii^  to  say,  as  we  are  from  London.  It  takes  us  four  hours  to  get  to 
North  Devon,  and  six  hours  to  get  to  London. 

7390.  {Mr.  Cockbu^-n.)  Can  you  give  us  the  population  ? — I  should  think 
it  is  about  600,000,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that. 

7391.  And  you  have  only  two  big  towns — Plymouth  and  Devonport  ? — I 
am  afraid  Exeter  would  hardly  liko  to  be  left  out. 

7392.  What  is  the  peculation  of  Exeter  ?— I  think  it  is  about  40,000. 

7393.  Then  you  have  a  population  of  600,000,  all  of  it  practically 
scattered  ? — ^Tes.  Baru stable  is  a  good  flourishing  town,  but  it  is  not  a 
large  town.  That  is  really  the  metropolis  of  the  North.  Exeter  is  an  old 
and  venerable  city,  with  traditions  of  the  past ;  it  is  very  mach  loved  by 
those  who  live  there,  who  are  a  little  jealous  of  the  way  in  which  other 
towns  are  advancing.  They  lost  their  second  member  in  1885,  so  that  will 
show  you  where  they  are  as  a  unit.  Plymouth,  with  about  86,000,  retains 
two  members ;  Devonport  has  about  56,000,  but  added  to  Devonport  is 
Stonehouse,  which  has  about  15,000. 

7S94.  Then  a  quarter  of  the  whole  county  is  concentrated  in  Plymouth 
and  Devonport  ? — Yes,  if  I  am  at  all  right  as  to  the  figures,  but  I  am 
speaking  from  memoiy.  As  to  the  area,  I  say  that  the  county  is  very  much 
too  large.  My  own  idea  is  that  we  want  to  secure  two  things,  ^s  to  the 
educational  area  we  want  an  area  sufficiently  large  to  secure  an  educational 
body  that  would  be  broad  in  their  sympathies,  and  also  we  want  to  have  a 
sufficiently  large  area  to  make  the  burden  of  expense  fairly  easy.  On  the 
otiier  hand — I  lay  very  great  stress  upon  this — that  those  who  are  admitted 
upon  the  educational  board,  whatever  it  may  be,  should,  to  some  extent 
at  all  events,  be  drawn  from  the  districts  where  the  school  work  will  be 
isarried  on. 

7395.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)   Yon  would    like  to    have    local    interest  parliamext- 
properlv  developed  ? — ^Yes.     We  want  to  get  the  local  interest  distinctly  aby  Divisiox 
in  our  governing  body.    Therefore  the  Parliamentary  diviaions,  of  which  pkbpbrbed. 
"we  have  eight  in  Devonshire,  would  be  better  than  the  county.    I  think 

the  Parliamentary  division  is  too  large,  but  I  think  perha^)S  the  next  unit 
may  be  too  small ;  that  would  be  the  rural  district  council  area.  In  one 
word,  my  idea  is  this :  we  should  make  the  area  of  the  educational  board 
the  Parliamentary  division,  regarding  the  Parliamentary  division  as  broken 
up  into  wards,  these  wards  being  the  rural  district  council  areas,  each  of 
them  contributing  their  quota  of  members.  I  think  in  that  way  wo 
£diould  combine  the  two  things. 

7396.  By  making  the  area  so  small,  do  you  not  think  you  render  it 
difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  people  of  position  and  experience  in 
-education  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  formation  of  a  council  of  that 
kind  P — ^I  think  not.  The  district  areas  would  not  be  very  small.  But  I 
think  we  want  to  get  on  to  our  council  of  education  those  who  are  pretty 
closely  identified  with  the  work  itself  for  their  own  sakes ;  and  as  to 
the  kmd  of  members  who  may  come  forward,  a  good  deal  will  depend 
upon  the  work  you  give  them  to  do ;  the  more  important  the  work  the 
better  the  men  who  will  come  forward,  and  women  also. 

7397.  And  to  some  extent  it  would  dejiend  upon  the  size  of  the  area, 
because  in  such  small  areas  the  work  would  be,  after  all,  of  a  comparatively 
unimportant  character  ? — Yes,  buc  I  think  the  number  contributed  by  each 
rural  district  area  must  be  determined  by  the  population,  so  that  where 
there  is  very  much  work  to  do  you  would  have  more,  and  where  there  is 
is  less  work  to  do  you  would  have  fewer, 

7398.  Takp,  for  example,  one  of  the  Parliamentary  areas,  containing  from 
'50,000  to  60,000  persons.      How    many  secondary  schools  would   ^ou 

propose    to  place  in   such  areas? — That  would  entirely  depend  upon 
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oixonmstanoes— upon  the  way  in  which  the  population  is  difltribnted.  Of 
eonrse  an  ideal  system  would  be  to  have  a  secondary  school  within  10 
miles;  bat  that  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  ciicumstanoes  of  the 
case. 

7399.  Would  you  say  that  independently  of  the  area  P — ^I  say  that  would 
be  the  ideal  system.  You  wish  to  give  a  child  the  opportunity  of  getting 
the  best  education  for  which  it  is  fitted,  and  it  is  a  serious  thing  that  the 
child  should  not  get  that  because  it  happens  to  live  in  a  scattered  district, 
I  think  this  is  the  ideal ;  but  of  course  one  will  have  to  be  guided  by  the 
oircumstances  of  the  case.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practically  possible 
to  have  a  school  every  10  miles,  but  it  would  be  a  veiy  good  thing  if  w^ 
coxUd. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday,  5th  July,  at  11  o'clock. 


NINETEENTH    DAY. 


At  6,  Old  Palace  Tard,  WestminBter,  S.W.,  Thursday,  6th  July  1894. 


FBXBENT  : 

The  Right  Hoy.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chaib 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwabd  Ltttelton,  ]!1.A 

Sir  Henrt  E.  Roscoe,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dban  of  Manchesteb,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Faibbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  RiciTABD  0.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.   RiCHABD  WOBMSIiL,  D.So. 

Mr.  H£^*BT  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewelltit  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.   GeOBGE  J.   Ck>GKBUBN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Pbedebicr  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidowick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary. 


COMPOBITIOK 
ATTD  OBJBCTB 

or  Tbaohbbs' 
GriLD. 


F.  Stobb,  Esq.,  B.A.,  and  Heebebt  B.  Gabbod,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in 

and  examined. 

7375rt.  {Cluiirman  io  Mr.  Storr.)  You  come  to  us  as  representing  the 
Teachers'  Guild,  T  presume  ? — I  do,  but  Mr.  Garrod  more  directly  represents 
the  views  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

7876a.  Still  I  understand  that  the  Teachers'  Guild  have  deputed  you  to 
be  one  of  their  spokesmen  P — They  have. 

7377a.  And  I  believe  you  are  also  chief  master  of  modem  subjects  at 
Merchimt  Taylors'  School  ? — I  am. 

7378f^.  (To  Mr.  Garrod.)  You  are  general  secretary  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  p — ^I  am. 

7379a.  Will  you  describe  to  us  the  composition  and  objects  of  the 
Teachers'  Guild  P— The   objects   of  the  Guild  are  to  make  a   learned 
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profesBiQajL  of  teachers  in  ihe  fboA  instance;  seoondly,  to  give  teaobers 

tbe  means  of  expressing  a  ooUective  voice  on  all  matters  sSfecting  their 

profession ;  and,  generally,  to  advance  their  welfare.    The  composition  of 

tiie  society  has  been  discovered  recently  by  an  analysis  of  the  nomination 

forms  of  candidates  for  membership,  which  have  a  blank  space  in  them 

^wliich  has  to  be  filled  np  stating  the  school  in  which  a  candidate  for 

n^embership  is  engaged  or  the  natnre  of  his  educational  work.    We  find 

tliat  of  all  the  forms  filed  in  the  office,  28  per  cent,  represent  teachers  in 

endowed  or  proprietary  schools ;  15  per  cent,  teachers  in  public  elementary 

Bchools ;  about  26  per  cent,  are  teachers  in  private  schools ;  about  24  per 

cent,  are  private  teadiers,  resident  and  visiting,  and  nearly  7  per  cent,  are 

persons  interested  in  education,  but  not  teachers,  who  at  present  are 

admitted  into  the  society. 

7380a.  Women,  I  presume,  are  equally  eligible  as  members,  and  do 
become  members  P — ^Yes. 

7381a.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  total  number  are  women 
teacheis  P — Boughly,  the  same  as  in  the  profession ;  I  think  nearly  three- 
fourths. 

7S82a.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  your  membership  consists  of  women  P — 
Tea,  and  I  think  it  is  the  same  in  the  profession. 

7383a^  That  depends  upon  what  you  consider  the  profession  to  include. 
Ton  include  elementary  teachers  P — Yes. 

7384^.  And  do  you  include  private  governesses  P — ^Yes,  visiting  and 
resident  private  teachers  of  both  sexes. 

7385a.  Then  the  Guild  may  be  said  to  be  x^retty  fairly  representative  of 
teachers  as  a  whole,  apart  altogether  from  the  particular  classes  of  schools 
they  belong  to  ? — We  think  so.  We  think  that  among  our  4,400  odd 
members  we  have  a  very  representative  collection. 

7386f£.  You  are  incorporated,  I  think  p — ^Yes,  under  the  Companies  Act, 
1867,  and  subsequent  Acts. 

7S87a.  Can  you  tell  me,  apart  from  the  particular  question  of  registra- 
tion  of  teachers,  in  which  we  know  that  it  has  recently  acted,  what  general 
action  the  Guild  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  P  What  action  does  it  take  in 
educational  matters  P — Through  its  conmiittees  our  council  endeavours  to 
cover  the  whole  field.  It  has  political  and  education  committees,  a 
thrift  committee,  and  a  legal  and  professional  advice  committee  ;  but,  of 
course,  its  main  work  is  done  throxigh  the  parliamentary  or  political  and 
education  committees.  The  education  committee  endeavours  to  keep  to 
the  firont  in  all  strictly  educational  matters^  and  to  help  teachers 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  our  central  body  and  branches  to  form 
opinions  on  all  matters  of  education  which  they  should  be  qualified  to 
express  opinions  upon. 

798Sf.t.  I  rather  desire  to  have  from  you  some  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
ac.4on  which  the  guild  takes,  in  order  that  we  may  appreciate  better  the 
objects  P — We  memorialize  the  proper  authorities  when  we  think  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  interests  of  education. 

7389a.  What  sorts  of  things  do  you  do  p  What  cases  have  come  within 
your  scope  ? — ^We  have  introduced  Bills  into  Parliament  for  the  registrar- 
tion  of  teachers.  We  memorialized  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  on  certain  matters  connecled  with  this  Boyal  Commission. 
We  also  sent  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Acland  on  the  Bill  for  the  Organisation 
of  Secondary  Education  in  1892,  pointing  out  certain  views  which  were 
held  very  strongly  by  our  council,  and  we  have  always  endeavoured  to  get 
our  members  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  to  form  definite  opinions 
on  all  these  subjects.  We  have  sent  circulars  round  to  them  inviting 
collective  opinions  on  this  very  subject  of  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Edncation  some  years  ago  and  got  answers  from  the  branches  and  from 
the  Central  Guild. 
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7d90ct.  Do  yon  mftinfaiiTi  an  organ  P — ^No,  not  a  separate  organ.  We 
haye  a  right  to  haye  onr  reports  pnt  in  free  of  charge  in  a  certain  paper. 

7391a.  What  paper  reports  yonr  proceedings? — "The  Journal  of 
Education."    We  haye  a  special  arrangement  with  that  paper. 

7392a.  Canyougiye  me  the  total  number  of  your  members? — About 
4,400. 

7393a.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional profession,  including  uot  only  secondary  but  also  elementary 
schools,  and  including  goyemesses? — My  estimate  is  that  it  is  oyer 
200,000  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  you  take  it  on  their  own  statements  in 
the  census ;  but  that  includes  teachers  of  some  special  subjects,  such  as 
the  teachers  of  special  musical  instruments.  Roughly  spealnng,  I  should 
say  about  200,000. 

7d94c(.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  uniyersities  ? — ^No,  school  teachers  and 
priyate  teachers. 

7395a.  Is  there  any  other  point  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Guild 
that  you  would  like  to  mention  before  we  proceed  to  other  matters  ? — 
There  is  nothing  more  than  what  is  in  my  notes  of  eyidence,  I  think.  I 
could  giye  more  in  detail  the  past  action  of  the  Guild. 

7396a.  {To  Mr,  Storr.)  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  about  the  Guild? — 
I  haye  not  seen  Mr.  Garrod's  notes  of  eyidence.  I  do  not  know  whether 
anything  with  regard  to  the  branches  is  contained  in  them.  That,  I  think, 
is  a  yery  imp  )rtant  part  of  our  Guild.  We  try  to  bring  all  the  ranks  of 
teachers  together  in  eyery  place  of  sufficient  importance  to  haye  a  branch. 

7397a.  The  branches,  Lsnppose,  hold  meetings  ? — ^Tes,  the  branches  hold 
their  own  meetings. 

7398a.  And  act  as  representing  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  teachers 
in  that  particular  locality  P — ^Yes.  The  point  I  would  emphasize  is  that 
teachers  who  haye  neyer  met  before  join  the  Guild,  and  so  the  primary  and 
secondary  teachers  and  uniyersity  college  teachers  in  places  such  as 
Bristol  haye  all  been  brought  together. 

7399a.  How  many  of  these  branches  haye  you  ? — {Mr.  Garrod.)  29,  of 
which  two  are  in  Oolonies — one  in  South  Australia,  and  one  in  Natal.  The 
rest  are  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

7400.  You  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  fact  that  you  not  only 
bring  elementary  school  teachers  into  contact  in  this  way,  but  also  teachers 
of  all  classes  ? — Yes. 

7401.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  ¥ou  gaye  us  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
teachers  at  about  200,000.  That  is  in  the  United  Kingdom^  I  presume  p — 
I  think  so. 

7402.  Gould  you  giye  us  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  are 
teaching  in  schools.  What  proportion  of  the  200,000  would  be  teaching  in 
schools  p — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  only  know  there 
are  somewhere  near  50,000  certificated  teachers  in  England  and  W^es. 

7403.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  this  4,400,  what  proportion  of  them 
are  in  the  Colonies  ?  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  ascertain  what  proportion 
that  number  bears  to  your  total  estimate  of  the  number  of  teadiers  ? — 
There  are  about  124  in  the  two  colonial  branches. 

7404.  So  that  all  the  rest  of  the  4,400  would  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
— Yes. 

TJvrvBBSiTT         7405.  {To  Mr.  8torr.)  Haye  you  any  remark  to  offer  upon  the  influence 
8OHOIAB0BIPS.    on  Secondary  Education  of  the  system  of  scholarships  at  Oxford  and 

Cambridge? — I  should  like  to  point  out  how  in  one  way  they  affect 
prejudicially  many  schools  that  I  know.  Boys  who  are  likely  to  win 
scholarships  are  allowed  to  drop  in  part,  or  in  some  cases  entirely,  all 
other  subjects  of  work  except  that  subject  in  which  they  are  going  to 
compete.    It  interrupts  their  regular  course.    I  should  say  it  is  distinctly 
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inaAlviflAble  that  a  boy  of  17  should  be  yirtually  learning  nothing  but 
elaaaiog,  and  still  more  inadvisable  that  he  should  be  learning  nothing  but 
history, 

7406.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  college  soholarships  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  so  largely  awarded  only  upon  pure  classics  or  upon  history  without 
regard  to  other  subjeets  P — The  number  of  scholarsliips  in  natural  soienoe 
has  increased  Tery  largely  within  the  last  few  years,  and  I  think  the 
uniTersities  are  anxious  to  follow  the  line  of  studies  in  schools.  They 
say  to  us,  "If  we  have  evidence  that  there  is  any  subject  which  is  really 
••  taaght  systematically  and  thoroughly,  we  will  offer  scholarships  for  it. 
That  is  not  quite  my  complaint ;  but  tne  most  pernicious  scholarships  are 
those  which  they  ofter  in  my  own  particular  subject  at  present — modern 
languages,  beeause  it  is  impossible  for  a  boy  to  win  such  scholai'ships  in 
his  regular  stride.  In  the  case  of  those  that  have  been  won  from  schools, 
the  boys  are  probably  boys  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  having  one 
of  their  parents  French  or  German ;  they  have  been  picked  out  as  likely 
candidate  for  these  scholarships,  and  for  six  months  or  a  year  before  the 
boys  go  up  they  have  done  probably  nothing  else  than  modern  languages, 
and  have  been  privately  coached  in  that  one  subject.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  kind  of  scholarship  which  King's  and  Caius  College  at  Cambridge  in 
particular  have  given  for  modern  languages.  They  have  certainly  not,  in 
my  opinion,  enoouraged  modem  languages  in  schools  ;  they  have  merely 
eneouraged  specialization  in  certain  boys. 

7407.  In  other  words,  your  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  neglecting 
by  the  colleges  of  particular  sul)jects  in  favour  of  others,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  a  candidate  has  the  best  chance  if  he  devotes  hunself  exclusively 
to  one  particular  subject,  and  thereby  his  general  progress,  and  I  suppose 
also  the  due  organisation  of  the  classes,  is  injured  ? — Exactly.  There  are 
no  all-round  scholarships,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

7408.  What  would  your  remedy  be  for  that  state  of  things  F — I  should 
like  to  see  as  part  of  every  scholarship  examination  one  or  more  papers  on 
general  school  subjects  showing,  for  instance,  that  every  boy  knew  a 
certain  amount  of  English  literature,  a  certain  amount  of  history,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  modem  languages.  I  should  have,  in  fact,  a  qualifying 
test  before  anyone  could  be  elected  to  the  scholarship. 

7409.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  make  your  scholarship  election  upon 
what  may  be  called  an  all-round  examination ;  or  would  you  make  it  upon 
an  examination  in  which  a  certain  level  has  to  be  attained  in  a  certain 
group  of  subjects,  and  then  after  that  let  the  scholarship  be  awarded 
for  eminence  in  one  particular  line  ? — I  should  prefer  the  latter. 

7410.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  30  years  ago  many  colleges  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  what  may  be  called  a  general  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

7411.  I  suppose  that  in  Cambridge,  as  well  as  in  Oxford,  the  type  of 
scholarship  examination  30  years  ago  was  four  or  five  classical  papers, 
a  histoiy  paper,  a  mathematical  paper,  and  an  essay  paper  ? — In  my  time 
at  Camoridge,  with  the  exception  of  tied  scholarahips  as  at  King's,  there 
were  no  such  scholarships  as  there  are  now.  They  were  all  given  after  a 
man  had  come  into  residence ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  that  old  plan. 

7412.  But  even  if  given  to  those  in  residence,  would  it  not  be  the  case 
that  these  various  subjects  would  have  been  included  in  the  examination  ? 
— ^No.  The  Trinity  scholarships  were  given  virtually  either  for  classics 
or  mathematics,  or  for  a  combination  of  those  two.  Nothing  else  was 
included. 

7413.  There  was  not  even  an  English  essay  ? — No. 

7414.  What  is  the  case  now  in  Cambridge,  speaking  generally  p — Now 
each  college  has  its  entrance  scholarship,  and  I  think  thev  are  very  much 
the  same  as  those  at  Oxford,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  gets  a  scholarship  solely 
on  claasicB  or  mathematics  or  natural  science. 
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7415.  Yoa  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  unasnal  for  a  man  doing  his 
good,  but  not  specially  brilliant,  classica  to  get  a  soholarship  upon  adding* 
to  fairly  good  classics  a  good  paper  on  history  or  a  good  paper  on  mathe- 
matios  P — That  wonld  be  very  exceptional,  I  think.  There  is  generally  an 
essay,  bnt  that  is  the  only  general  snbject,  I  think,  in  scholarships. 

7416.  Then  there  must  have  been  some  change,  I  thiok,  from  what  was 
the  practice  at  Oxford  many  years  ago  p — I  am  speaking  of  Cambridge 
now. 

7417.  I  understood  you  to  include  Oxford  ?— Yes,  but  in  Oxford  scholar- 
ships of  course  there  is  a  general  information  paper. 

7418.  Your  yiew,  then,  is  that  in  every  college  scholarship,,  whatever  be 
the  special  subject,  a  certain  level  of  general  attainments  should  be  first 
securod,  and  then  after  that  the  competition  should  turn  upon  excellence  in 
special  subjects  P — ^Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  like  to  see. 

toooS^^'^THB      "^^'l^-  ^^^  ^^  7^^  think  the  system  of   examining   schools  by  the 
UvivBxsmss.    universities  has   worked? — ^I   must   ask   you,  if   you   please,  to    define 

*' examining  schools,"  and  say  whether  you  mean  the  system  of  schools 
examined  by  an  accredited  member  of  a  university,  or  whether  you  include 
generally  in  it  the  joint  examinations  for  certificates,  local  examinations, 
and  so  on. 

7420.  I  intended  to  include  both  the  former  but  not  the  local  examina- 
tions, which  are  not  examinations  of  schools? — ^It  has  worked,  on  the  whole, 
exceedingly  well.  Schools  which  had  no  test  at  all  have  been  brought 
under  a  test,  and  it  has  generally  awakened  schools  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty. 

7421.  What  do  you  think  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the  system  of 
examination  of  a  school  by  university  examiners,  or  by  the  joint  board  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  local  esaminations  on  the  other  P — I  should  much 
prefer  the  examination  by  the  joint  board,  the  examiners  going  down  to  a 
school  and  examining  that  school.  I  think  there  are  very  grave  defects 
in  the  sort  of  general  sweepstakes  which  the  local  examinations  have 
become. 

7422.  You  feel  that  the  local  examinations  encourage  a  species  of  special 
preparation  which  is  less  likely  to  take  place  on  any  other  system  P — ^Yes, 
it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  in  many  schools,  especially  in  girls'  schools^ 
there  is  a  junior  Oxford  local  class,  and  a  junior  Cambridge  local  class  ; 
that  is  to  say,  girls  are  interrupted  in  their  regular  work,  and  for  a  year 
do  nothing  but  the  particular  subjects  that  they  mean  to  pass  in  at  these 
examinations. 

7^23.  Supposing  the  system  of  examinations  of  schools  by  university 
examiners  to  be  established — made  general  and  regularised,  would  you 
think  that  in  that  case  the  need  for  the  local  examinations  would  disappear  ? 
— I  think  so.  The  pupils  to  whom  it  would  then  apply  would  be  pupils 
under  private  tuition,  or  schools  so  small  that  they  would  have  difficulty  in 
affording  the  cost  of  having  a  special  examiner  down. 

7421-.  You  remember,  of  course,  that  the  system  of  local  examination  is 
older  than  the  system  of  the  joint  board,  and  the  joint  board  was  doubt- 
less established  partly  to  meet  the  evil  to  which  you  have  caUed  our 
attention  ? — Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  my  point  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  of  a  book  on 
English  Secondary  Education,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Emile 
Boutmy. 

7425.  You  mean  M.  Max  Leclero's  book  which  we  have,  and  think  very 
good.  You  prefer,  I  suppose,  the  system  of  examination  by  the  joint 
board  to  the  system  under  which  particular  schools  have  the  university 
examiners  down  P — On  the  whole  I  think  so,  because  there  is  some  sort  of 
standard  with  the  joint  board.  Examiners*  papers  arc  revised,  and  there 
is  also  some  standard  as  to  the  looking  over,  whereas  if  you  have  a  single 
examiner  the  personal  equation  is  very  considerable. 
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7426.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  force  in  the  remark  that  the  individoal 
examiner  going  do^n  by  the  invitation  of  the  headmaster  finds  it  a  little 
more  diffioalt  than  doea  the  joint  board  to  call  attention  to  defects  which 
he  may  observe  in  the  eohool  ?— Undoubtedly  he  finds.  I  have  myself 
found  considerable  difficulty. 

7427.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  of  the  three  plans,  yon  prefer  the  system  of 
the  joint  board  ?— Yes. 

7428.  Are  there  any  amendments  of  which  you  think  it  susceptible  ? — 
1  should  like  to  see  examining  made  more  into  a  profession  by  itself.  The 
joint  board,  I  believe-- in  fact  I  know— do  their  very  beet  to  get  the  beat 
men  they  can,  bat  they  have  singnlarly  little  opportunity  of  testing  what 
a  man's  powers  are,  and  es|)eoially  that  comej  hom?  to  me  in  the  way  of 
ifivd  voce  examination.  Some  of  their  examiaera  whom  I  have  listened  to 
ha^e  been  wholly  unfit  for  their  duties ;  they  had  not  a  notion  how  to 
conduct  a  viva  voce  examination. 

7429.  Are  yon  speaking  now  specially  of  Oxford  or  specially  of  Cam- 
bridge, or  are  they  both  alike  ?— They  are  both  alike.  I  am  speaking  of 
thoee  sent  down  by  the  joint  board. 

7430.  You  do  not  adopt  the  view  that  if  the  universities  naderstand 
anything,  they  understand  how  to  conduct  an  examination  ? — ^I  think  in 
that  way  they  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  the  Civil  Service  examiners. 

7431.  You  know  that  they  have  great  practice  in  examining  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ? — I  know  that. 

7432.  And  you  know  that  the  Civil  Service  examiners  are  generally 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  ? — Yes.  But  generally  a  young  don  is  put  on 
to  examine  a  school.  He  may  have  had  absolutely  no  experience  at  all 
of  the  sort  of  school  he  is  examining,  whereas  the  Civil  Service  examiners 
foinn  more  of  a  regular  staf^  ;  they  are  not  so  much  occasional  examiners. 

7453.  May  I  take  it  that  your  remark  refers  rather  to  the  examination 
of  schools  by  persons  who  have  no  special  experience  of  schools,  and 
yon  do  not  intend  your  remarks  to  apply  to  the  art  ot  examination  psne  \ 
— Quite  90. 

7454.  I  should  have  said  that  there  is  something  in  the  view  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  understand  examining,  but  the  young  don  does  not  know 
what  may  be  expected  from  a  boy  in  a  school  P— -Quite  so.    • 

7435.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  they  make  large  use  of  oral 
examination  at  Oxford  ? — No,  there  is  not  nearly  enough  I  should  say. 

7436.  At  Oxford  we  always  had  viva  voce  in  all  our  schools  except  in  the 
mathematical  ? — ^I  was  thinking  more  particularly  of  the  local  examina- 
tions.  It  seems  to  me  a  mons&ous  absurdity  that  in  the  modem  languages 
there  should  be  no  oral  examination.  The  result  is  that  I  come  across 
Bchools  where  the  pupils  have  not  a  notion  of  pronunciation  of  either 
language.     All  their  work  is  done  on  paper. 

7437.  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  oral  examination  in  schools  very 
much  a  difficulty  of  timeP — ^It  is,  but  I  think  it  might  be  overcome. 
The  College  of  Preceptors  have  so  far  overcome  it  that  they  have  offered  to 
examine  orsdly  any  school  which  might  require  it  in  modem  languages ; 
and  they  examins  as  many  pUpils  as  the  two  universities  together.  If  they 
can  do  it,  a  fortiori  either  university  can  do  it. 

7438.  Bat  still  the  oral  examination  of  a  large  school  is  a  very  serious 
undertaking  for  the  examiners? — Undoubtedly,  but  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  test  every  individual  pupil.  You  can  find  out  in  five  minutes 
whether  a  class  has  a  notion  of  pronouncing  French  or  not,  to  take  that 
particular  point. 

7439.  How  would  you  propose  to  secure  that  university  examiners 
ahonld  be  qualified  for  the  work  of  examining  schools  in  puiicnlar  P — ^I 
should  like  to  see  a  much  more  regular  staff  retained,  and  I  think  that  ex- 
public  schoolmasters  might  be  made  use  of  in  that  way  very  well.     A  man 
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may  oertainly  go  on  as  an  ezaminer  when  he  is  part  the  more  active  woric 
of  sohool  life.  I  do  not  see  at  all  why  a  staff  of  examiners  should  not  be 
recruited  from  publio  schoolmasters  and  ez-public  sohoolma  sters. 

7440.  Your  idea  would  be  that  at  the  time  of  year  when  examinations 
occur,  the  masters  of  one  public  school  should  go  and  examine  the  pnpils 
of  another  ? — That  would  be  one  way. 

7441.  You  would  admit,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  no  work  which,  puicued 
Texy  frequently  or  for  any  considerable  time,  is  so  intolerably  irksome 
and  fatiguing  as  that  of  examiners  ? — Possibly. 

7442.  Would  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  was  possibly  a  disadyantage 
to  haye  a  man  whose  constant  occupation  was  that  of  an  examiner.  Would 
you  not  think  that  his  faculties  would  become  blunted  after  a  time  P — ^I 
must  say  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there,  because  I  do  not  know  after  all 
that  it  is  more  monotonous  than  many  other  kinds  of  work  such  as  civil 
servants  do  in  any  public  office. 

7443.  Is  it  not  much  more  monotonous  than  teaching  P — ^Looking  over 
papers  undoubtedly  is,  but  not  of  course  viva  voce  examination.  I  should 
put  that  on  a  level  with  teaching. 

7444.  I  was  speaking  more  particularly  of  looking  over  papers  P — ^Yes^ 
that  is  so.    Oral  examination  is,  of  course,  more  lively. 

7445.  Have  you  any  other  observation  to  offer  upon  the  question  of 
examination  of  schools  P — No,  I  think  you  have  exhausted  all  I  have  to  say, 

^Thb  GRADiira  7446.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  view  that  there  ought  to  be  distinction 
o»  Schools,  between  what  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  call  second  ^»de 
schools,  and  first  grade  schools  P — ^Yery  strongly  indeed,  on  this  ground : 
The  curriculum  of  a  school  which  carries  on  its  pupils  to  18  or  19  ought 
to  be  different  from  the  beginning  from  that  of  a  school  whose  pupils  leave 
at  the  average  age  of  16. 

7447.  Would  you  illustrate  that  view  ? — For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
school  with  pupils  leaving  at  16,  Greek  would  obviously  be  excluded,  and 
I  myself  should  be  rather  inclined  to  exclude  Latin.  Certainly  if  you  took 
15  as  the  age  of  leaving  such  a  school  I  should  totally  exclude  Latin 
from  it. 

7448.  Then  you  would  not  think  that  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16 
substantially  useful  instruction  in  Latin  could  be  given  P— It  is  just 
doubtful.     I  said  15,  to  make  myself  safe. 

7449.  Take  15  P — ^I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  that  way  in 
examining  partly  for  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  other  bodies,  and  it 
has  struck  me  very  forcibly  that  the  boy  whose  Latin  has  gone  just  so  far 
as  to  enable  him  to  construe  a  prepared  book  of  Caesar  has  got  very  little 
use  from  it,  or  rather  that  the  benefit  that  he  has  got  might  have  been 
equally  well  acquired  by  a  study  of  French,  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
gymnastics  he  would  have  gained  a  useful  acquirement. 

7450.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  an  average  boy  under  good  teaching 
ought  to  be  expected  to  get  further  in  three  years — that  is  to  say  between 
12  and  15 — than  to  be  able  to  read- a  book  of  Caesar  P — I  do  not  think  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  do  get  much  further. 

7461.  Then  surely  there  must  be  some  very  bad  teaciiing  p — ^Yos,  that 
may  be.     I  merely  give  results.    I  cannot  probe  the  cause  of  it. 

7452.  Would  you  not  think  that  boys  who  are  going  to  learn  Latin 
might  begin  at  10  ?  They  used  to  begin  at  8,  as  you  know;  but  that  is^ 
perhaps,  too  early  ? — I  think  10  is  too  early.  My  point  is  that  French 
ought  certainly  to  be  learnt  before  Latin. 

7453.  Then  you  do  not  accede  to  the  argument  that  a  pre-knowlcdge  of 
Latin  is  very  valaable  for  the  acquisition  of  French  P — No,  I  am  afraid  I 
do  not.  Of  course  in  the  higher  stages  it  is  enormously  valuable,  but 
you  can  get    the  simple  philological  knowledge,  which  I  do  attach  much 
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fttloe  to,  in  the  ^gliwh  langaage,  almost  as  well  from  a  Btndy  of  Fronolt 
ftB  from  a  Btndy  of  Latin. 

74)54.  Yon  do  not  think  that  a  boy  who  has  had  three  yean  stndy  in 
Tifttin  woold  make  mnch  moze  rapid  progress  in  his  French  than  if  he  had 
not  liad  a  knowledge  of  Latin  ? — ^Yon  mean  from  10  to  13  learning  Latin 
and  then  beginning  French  P 

7455.  Yesp-^I  should  prefer  beginning  with  the  French,  as  it  is  the 
easier  snbjecty  and  therefore  can  be  made  far  more  interesting  to  a  young 
boy  than  the  stndy  of  Latin  can.  Yon  can  start  a  young  boy  almost  straight 
away  on  a  little  French  sfcory  book. 

7456.  Would  you  not  say  that  very  man^  people  among  your  university 
contemix>rarie6,  for  instance,  have  practically  made  their  French  out  of 
tbedr  knowledge  of  Latin  P — That  is  to  a  great  extent  true.  A  man  who 
leallj  knows  his  Latin  can  pick  up  French  with  very  great  ease  ;  but  my 
lK>int  is  that  the  amount  of  Latin  that  a  boy  would  have  got  by,  say,  from 
the  age  of  10  to  13  ia  not  very  hopeful  to  the  study  of  French. 

7457.  Then  your  views  are  based,  are  th^  not,  on  the  assumption  that 
Teacy  little  can  be  done  in  the  study  of  Latin  with  a  boy  who  has  been 
taught  it  for  three  years  P— Yes. 

7458.  {Lculy  Frederick  Oavendish,)  Is  not  Latin  graxnmar  much  easier  . 
than  French  grammar  P — ^I  do  not  really  think  so.    I  think  in  the  elemen- 
tary  stages  they  are  about  equaL     If  you  take  the  syntax,  French  is  just  . 
as  difficult  as  I^tin,  and  goes  on  very  much  the  same  lines. 

7459.  (Sir  Hewy  Boscoe.)  Have  you  any  opinions  to  express  on  the        Pttblic 
Bobject  of  public  preparatory  schools  P — ^I  see  no  occasion  for  such  schools,  Psvpasatokt 
because  the  masters  and  mistresses  I  know  who  do  receive  a  good  number       ochools, 
of  elementary  pupils  into  their  schools  tell  me  that  tliey  can  deal  with 

them  perfectly  well  by  a  preparatory  department  or  class  in  their  own 
school.    I  see  no  occasion  for  separate  preparatory  schools. 

7460.  You  are  not  speaking,  I  presume,  of  preparatory  schools  for  Eton 
or  Harrow  P — No. 

7461.  Will  you  let  us  understand  exactly  what  you  mean  by  a  prepara- 
tory school  P — ^I  was  thinking  of  such  an  institution  as  Mr.  Walker,  of  St. 
Paul's,  was  strongly  in  favour  of.  He  said  instead  of  the  scholarships  to 
be  given  at  St.  Paul's  School  to  elementary  scholars  he  would  like  to  see  a 
preparatory  school  established,  that  is  a  school  on  the  lines  of  Elstree 
and  such  well-known  schools,  for  scholars  drafted  from  elementary  schools. 

7462.  Is  that  the  preparatory  school  you  alluded  to  P — ^I  merely  took  the 
first  one  that  came  into  my  head ;  any  of  the  regular  schools  which 
prepare  for  Harrow,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Walker  said  he 
woi^d  like  to  see  a  school  somewhat  on  those  lines,  where  a  tuition  fee 
conld  be  paid. 

7463.  To  take  the  case  you  quoted,  do  you  think  that  St.  Paul's  School 
itself  is  quite  capable  of  giving  instruction  of  a  preparatory  ohexacter 
without  a  separate  school  P — ^Well,  I  should  regard  the  question  in  this 
way.  I  should  not  consider  St.  Paul's  School  an  ideal  first  grade  school ; 
it  is  far  too  much  purely  classical.  But  the  ideal  first  grade  school  that  I 
have  in  my  head  would  certainly  find  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  boys 
coming  from  a  board  school. 

7464.  Are  there  such  ideal  schools  existing  P — No,  they  have  to  be 
created. 

7465.  What  remarks  have  you  to  make  with  regard  to  the  present     Competitivb 
system  of  competitive  entrance  scholarships? — ^I  think  it  works  on  the      Entkance 
whole  badly.     My  main  grievance  against  it  is  that  the  scholarships  at   ScnoLAneinps. 

•Eton  and  Winchester  &c.,  are  given  almost  entirely  for  classics ;  conse- 
quently in  ail  the  preparatory  schools  classics  are  the  staple  subject,  and 
there  is  very  little  teaching  of  what  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  the  main 
teaching  of  a  boy  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12  or  13  ;  that  is  t<)  say.  of 
.English,  English  literature,  English  grammar,  English  history,  and  the 
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facte  of  natural  science — object  lessons  in  fact.    Those  siibjeots  are  almost 
wholly  ignored  in  our  preparatory  schools. 

7466.  Am  I  right  in  concluding  that  yonr  objection  to  these  compstitiye 
entrance  scholarships  is  in  the  main  the  same  objection  which  you  have 
raised  with  regard  to  the  college  scholarships  of  the  universities  F — ^Yes. 

7467.  In  other  words,  that  yon  would  wish  to  see  both  made  to  represent 
a  wider  area  of  education? — Specialization  really  begins  at  10  or  11. 

7468.  You  think  that  is  too  early  an  age  to  specialise  at  P — Yes,  I  do. 

7469.  Are  there  any  entrance  scholarships  to  these  schools  of  the 
character  you  would  wish  to  see  ?  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  ? — I  have 
examined  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  for  the  Bancroft  scholarships 
open  to  the  elementary  schools  of  London?  the  subjects,  roughly,  are 
those  prescribed  for  the  Sixth  Standard  roughly  with  one  or  two  extras^ 
such  as  French  and  Latin.    There  you  get  a  very  good  type  of  examination. 

7470.  Does  the  system  at  present  in  existence  exclude  any  class  of  the 
community,  in  yoiir  opinion,  from  the  benefits  of  those  scholarships  ? — It 
virtually  excludes  any  parent  who  cannot  for  three  years  pay  100^  a  year 
for  his  son  at  one  of  the  regular  preparatory  schools.  The  scholarships, 
I  believe,  in  very  rare  instaiices  are  gained  by  outsiders.  They  all  come 
from  certain  preparatory  schools. 

7471.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  entrance  scholarships  merely  to  what 
are  called  the  large  public  schools? — Yes.  The  large  public  schools  I  was 
speaking  of. 

7472.  Would  you  wish  to  see  scholarships  arranged  of  such  a  kind  that 
poor  men  could  send  their  children  to  Eton  ? — Gerteinly  there  ought  to  be 
some  change,  so  that  the  poor  man,  for  instance  a  clergyman,  we  will  say, 
with  an  income  of  400/.  or  500/.  a  year,  should  have  a  chance  of  getting  an 
Eton  scholarship  for  his  son. 

7473.  You  think  the  chances  are  very  much  against  him  now  ? — They 
are  very  much  against  him  now.  Of  course  many  parents  do  make 
enormous  sacrifices,  and  sink  their  little  capital  on  the  chance  of  their  son 
getting  an  Eton  or  a  Winchester  scholarship. 

7474.  Can  you  show  that  these  scholarships  are  generally  held  by  the 
sons  of  rich  men  ? — No,  I  should  not  go  so  far  as  that.  All  I  would  say  is 
that  I  do  know,  and  I  have  known,  a  great  many  cases  of  the  sous  of  rich 
men — by  that  I  mean  men  whose  income  is  certainly  2,0002.  a  year  and 
upwards— holding  scholarships  at  Winchester  and  Eton. 

7475.  You  would  not  exclude  their  sons  from  scholarships,  would  you? 
-^I  would  not  exclude  their  sons  from  scholarships,  but  I  would  certainly 
exclude  them  from  the  emolument.  I  would  give  them  the  title  of 
scholar,  but  I  would  not  allow  them  to  have  the  money.  I  would  have 
some  poverty  test. 

7476.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  at  present  in  vogue  encourages 
overpressure  by  insisting  upon  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  in  one 
snbject  than  is  desirable,  in  your  opinion  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  think  perma- 
nent injury  is  rarely  done,  but  I  have  seen  in  many  cases  n^self  temporary 
injury  from  boys  being  crammed  for  these  scholarships.  In  fact  what  my 
Wincliester  friends  tell  me  about  their  scholars  is  that  they  let  them  browse 
for  a  year,  that  is  to  say,  virtually  do  nothing,  to  recover  themselves  after 
having  gained  the  scholarship. 

.  7477.  But  would  not  that  possibly,  or  even  probably,  occnr  with  any 
system  of  competitive  SQholarships  open  to  the  country  ?  Is  that  specially 
dex)endent  on  the  early  specialisation  that  you  deplore  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is. 

7478.  Therefore  your  proposals  might  not  overcome  that  difficulty? — 
No. 

7479.  It  is  one  that  applies  generally  to  all  coihpetitive  examinations  of 
every  kind,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  it  is,  but  more  particularly  to  the  scholarshipflL 
won  at  such  an  early  age. 
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7480.  That  would  be  rather  against  the  scholarships  being  open  at  snoh 
an  early  Age  than  against  the  character  of  the  examination  P — That  is 
qnite  mj  view. 

7481.  In  what  way  do  yon  consider  that  the  passing  of  the  scholars  from 
one  ola9S  of  school  to  another  would  be  facilitated  P — By  the  foundation  of 
bursaries.  -I  think  it  is  useless  to  giye  a  scholarship  even  as  much  as  25{. 
a  year  to  the  son  of  a  labouring  man  unless  you  haye  some  snstentation 
fund,  that  is  to  say,  unless  you  partly  pay  the  expenses  of  his  board. 

7482.  You  are  aware  that  a  large  number  of  such  maintenance  scholar- 
ships are  at  present  given  by  the  London  County  Council  ? — Yes,  those 
are  excellent  things. 

7483.  I  see  you  have  some  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  the  age  at 
which  Greek  and  Latin  are  begun,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  schools 
like  the  Qerman  BeaUchtUen  ? — I  have  partly  anticipated  that.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  great  injury  is  being  done  to  the  country  at  large  by  Greek 
being  taught  in  the  lowest  forms  of  public  schools  and  also  by  Greek  being 
examined  in  these  entrance  scholarships  of  public  schools.  Virtually  that 
means  that  all  preparatory  schools  are  obliged  to  teach  Greek,  and  pre- 
paratory masters — at  any  rate  those  I  have  spoken  to — deplore  the  necea- 
sity,  but  they  say,  **  The  success  of  our  school  depends  upon  our  winning 
"  these  scholarships  or  the  boys  taking  good  places  in  the  school,  and  con- 
"  seqaently  we  are  driven  to  teach  Greek."  I  know  that  it  is  certainly 
the  general  opinion  of  public  schoolmasters  that  the  age  of  beginning 
Greek  might  at  any  rate  be  postponed  to  13  at  the  earliest. 

7484.  What  scholarships  are  you  specially  speaking  of  in  which  Greek 
is  made  a  compulsory  subject  ? — It  is  not  a  compulsory  subject  in  any  that 
I  know,  but  it  is  virtually  an  essential  in  the  cases  of  the  Eton  and 
Winchester  scholarships.  There  may  be  one  or  two  mathematical  scholar- 
ships, but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  boy  who  has  not  begun  Greek  to 
win  a  scholarship  at  either  of  those  schools,  or  schools  like  them. 

7485.  But  if  Greek  is  not  compulsory,  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  it 
can  affect  the  question.  If  thare  is  no  examination  in  Greekj  why  should 
they  begin  to  teach  it  ?  Will  you,  please,  explain  that  ?  —At  Winchester, 
for  inst^ce,  I  know  it  was  said  that  Greek  was  not  to  be  compulsory,  but 
Greek  papers  are  always  set  still,  and,  excepting  mathematical  scholars, 
1  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible ;  in  fact,  I  know  no  case  of  a  boy 
ever  winning  such  a  scholarship  who  did  not  take  up  Greek. 

7486.  Then  what  would  you  propose  to  substitute  for  Greek  ?  I  think 
yon  have  also  included  Latin  in  your  pT'cis':' — There  I  was  thinking  of 
what  I  said  before,  that  in  lower  grade  board  schools,  that  is,  second  grade 
secondary  schools,  I  should  like  to  see  Latin  either  abolished  or  the 
teaching  of  it  very  much  modified.    I  was  not  thinking  of  the  public 

schools.     Of  course  Latin  would  be  taken  in  the  lowest  ferms  there.  • 

7487.  Then  I  understand  that  at  the  public  schools  yon  think  Latin 
ought  to  be  preserved,  but  you  are  doubtful  about  it  with  regard  to  other 
schools  of  a  less  classical  character  ? — Yes. 

7488.  Do  1  understand,  then,  that  you  would  substitute  modern  languages 
for  Greek  in  all  cases  and  for  Latin  in  some  P — Yes. 

7489.  Now,  with  regard  to  leaving  examinations,  what  line  would  you       leaviho 
follow  in  England,  if  such  an  examination  were  instituted  H — By  saying    Ex^mikaiioit. 
that  I  should  follow  German  lines,  I  mean  I  should  advocate  the  principle 

of  masters  in  schools  conducting  this  examination  with  some  outside 
assessor  to  see  that  everything  is  fairly  done,  and  that  a  tolerably  uniform 
standard  of  attainment  is  preserved. 

7490.  Would  you  regard  it  as  important  that  these  leaving  examiuations 
should  be  passed  by  all  scholars,  whether  they  are  going  to  the  university 
or  not  P — Certainly. 

7491.  In  Germany  I  believe  the  Ahitarienien-exiimeii  is  simply  one  for 
entrance  to  the  universities  and  the  civil  service  P — And  also  it  excuses  the 
three  years  of  military  service. 

E    87780.  I 
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7492.  Bat  it  is  not  insisted  upon  generally  for  other  purposes  than  those 
you  have  mentioned  ? — No.  I  would  only  insist  upon  it  in  this  way  as 
attempting  to  give  it  a  recognised  value  throughout  the  country  ;  and,  in 
particular,  what  I  should  hope  to  see  is  that  it  would  supersede  the 
present  various  professional  entrance  examinations. 

7493.  Would  you  also  add  the  separate  examinations  for  the  different 
universities  P — ^Yes, 

7491.  Then  it  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  that  one  examination 
should  open  the  door  to  all  the  universities  ? — Of  course  there  would  be 
two  kinds — a  higher  and  a  lower.  I  shotlld  like  to  see  one  for  the  first  grade 
secondary  schools  which  should  admit  to  the  universities,  and  also  admit 
to  the  legal  profession  and  the  medical  profession,  aod  the  general 
examinations  for  those  professions.  In  the  second  grade  schools  I  should 
have  another  on  a  lower  level.  ^ 

7495.  But  you  would  wish  to  see  the  first  series  of  examinations  that 
you  speak  of  made  on  one  line,  and  that  the  passing  of  that  examination 
should  open  the  doors  of  all  the  universities  ? — Yes. 

7496.  As  well  as  the  doors  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions  ? — ^Yes. 

7497.  You  would  wish  to  have,  in  fact,  a  uniformity  of  standard  ? — A 
imiformity  of  standard,  with  the  greatest  diversity  of  subjects  consistent 
with  that  uniformity. 

7498.  Then,  if  that  were  the  case,  the  examinations  would  not  be  con- 
ducted, I  presume,  by  the  authorities  of  each  school,  but  by  some  more 

general  authority  over  the  country  ? — I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not 
e  general  lines  for  the  examination  laid  down,  and  then  the  authorities  of 
each  school  conduct  it  with,  as  I  said,  an  assessor  from  the  Central  Board 
or  outsider,  to  whom  the  papers  set  should  be  referred  and  who  would 
check  the  results  as  given  by  the  particular  headmaster. 

,  7499.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  a  code  might  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Central  Authority,  and  therefore  the  standard  would  remain  the  same,  and 
the  actual  examination  might  be  conducted  by  the  schools  themselves  ? — ^I 
think  so. 

7500.  Do  you  find  faiUt  in  this  respect  with  the  London  matriculation 
examination  P — I  do.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  of  it,  but  I  have 
sent  in  a  fair  number  of  pupils  to  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  err  by  attempt- 
ing to  cover  far  too  much  ground.  A  number  of  subjects  are  indifferentiy 
learnt. 

7501.  Then,  in  that  respect,  I  understand  you  to  be  of  opinion  that, 
whilst  on  the  one  hand  scholarships  are  too  much  specialised,  the  London 
matriculation  is  too  general  P — Yes.  I  think  there  is  no  inconsistency  in 
those  two  views.  I  would  add  that,  especially  on  the  linguistic  side,  I 
find  the  university  examination  is  weak  and  poor.  I  know  very  little 
about  science  myself,  but  my  friends  tell  me  that  the  mathematical  and 
scientific  side  of  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  and  of  a  higher  standard ; 
but  I  can  say,  from  pupils  of  mine  who  have  passed,  that  the  standard  in 
Latin,  and  also  in  French,  is  extremely  low. 

7502.  You  have  never  examined  yourself  at  the  London  University, 
have  you  ? — I  have  only  examined  for  the  Teachers'  Certificate.  That  is 
the  only  examination  I  have  conducted  there. 

7503.  Then  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  ? — No. 

7504.  Have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  this  particular  examination  ? — None. 

7505.  Now,  I  should  like  you  to  explain  your  views  vdih  regard  to  what 
you  call  "business  inspection "?— By  "business"  inspection  I  mean 
inspection  of  the  externals,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  a  school.  First 
of  all  the  accounts  :  it  would  be  auditing  the  school  accounts.  Secondly, 
an  inspection  of  the  buildings  and  plant;  and,  thirdly,  seeing  to  the 
numbers  in  a  school,  the  staff,  and  such  things.  All  this  could  be  done 
by  a  central  office. 
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7506.  Do  you  think  that  this  portion  of  the  inspection  of  schools  might 
be  conducted  as  at  present  by  the  Charity  Commission,  or  by  some  central 
department  P — I  think  it  might  very  well,  either  by  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, or  some  central  department.  Probably,  if  such  a  central 
department  as  I  should  like  to  see  were  created,  it  would  naturally  take 
over  that  part  of  the  work  of  Secondary  Education  now  conducted  by  the 
Charity  Ck)mmi8sion. 

7507.  Would  you  keep  this  business  inspection  and  the  sanitary 
inBpection  distinct  from  the  purely  educational  inspection  ? — I  would. 

7508.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  prefer  to  have  different  inspectors 
for  the  purpose  ? — I  should^  especially  in  the  case  of  sanitary  inspectors. 
I  think  all  teachers  are  perfectly  willing  that  their  schools  should  be 
sasitariiy  inspected,  and  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  State,  in  the  case  of 
private  as  well  as  public  schools,  to  see  that  their  sanitary  conditious  are 
satisfactory.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  inspection  had  better  be  con- 
ducted by  officers  appointed  by  some  central  department.  To  conduct  it 
well,  you  want  the  very  best  experts  that  you  can  get  in  the  kingdom,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  central  board,  than  each  county  council 
appointing  its  own  sanitary  inspector.  It  would  be  very  dilHcult  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  experts  if  it  was  locally  conducted. 

7509.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  having  a 
Beparate  set  of  sanitary  school  inspectors  would  be  very  much  greater  than 
employing  the  sanitary  inspector,  which  each  local  authority  is  now  bound 
to  possess  and  to  appoint  ?  Every  sanitary  authority  and  every  local 
authority  is  bound  to  have  a  sanitary  inspector.  Is  there  much  more 
difficulty  in  inspecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  school  than  there  is  in 
inspecting  a  house,  or  a  hospital,  or  any  other  large  building  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  as  a  schoolmaster  I  should  be  inclined  to  mistrust  your  local  sanitary 
inspector,  for  instance,  as  to  a  question  of  eyesight,  and  desks,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  which  is  a  special  subject  in  itself. 

7510.  The  question  of  light,  as  you  say,  is  a  very  important  one,  imd  one 
that  would  not  come  in,  perhaps,  so  much  in  the  case  of  privatt)  dwelling 
houses.  But  are  not  Ifer  Majesty's  Inspectors  perfectly  competent  to 
judge  whether  a  school  is  properly  lighted  or  not,  and  whether  the 
children  have  the  light  coming  at  the  right  side  or  the  left? — \  es,  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  schools  are.  I  was  thinking  particularly  as  to 
the  structure.  I  doubt  whether  you  do  not  want  more  special  Imowledge 
than  they  possess  as  to  the  school  buildings  ;  and  one  knows  in  the  case 
of  even  recently  built  schools,  how  very  badly  they  have  been  built,  and 
with  what  very  grave  defects.  I  doubt  whether  the  ordinary  school 
inspecjkor  possesses  sufficient  knowledge  to  advise  the  Council  as  to  that. 

7511.  Such  as  draining  questions  ? — Yes ;  drainage  in  particular. 

7512.  You  do  not  think  that  the  local  inspector  has  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  enable  him  to  judge  ?  Do  I  understand  that  your  view  is  that 
there  should  also  be  local  inspection ;  that  local  bodies  should  also  appoint 
inspectors  for  this  purpose,  or  for  what  purposes  ? — For  those  purposes 
that  are  not  covered  by  what  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  tbat  is  to  say — 
inspection  apart  from*  the  nuisance  inspection  and  from  the  sanitary 
inspection  of  the  school ;  that  is  to  say — inspectors  to  see  the  working  of 
the  school,  and  the  teaching  in  the  school. 

7513.  Educational  inspectors  ? — Educational  inspectors. 

7514.  In  what  way  would  their  functions  differ  from  those  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  at  the  present  time  ? — They  would  not 
award  grants,  otherwise  their  functions  would  be  almost  identical. 

7515.  You  think,  then,  that  this  inspection  should  be  a  local  one  rather 
than  an  Imperial  one  ? — I  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better ;  the 
local  bodies  are  quite  capable  of  appointing  good  men,  and  then  I  think 
teachers  would  be  less  afraid  of  such  local  inspectors  than  of  those 
appointed  by  Whitehall.  There  is  at  present— I  do  not  say  whether  it  is 
weU-founded  or  not — an  extreme  dread  on  the  part  of  secondary  teachers 
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that  they  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  inspection  that  elementary 
schools  are  subject  to  now. 

7516.  You  wish  to  preserve  the  local  colour  in  schools  P — Yes ;  and  I 
think  that  would  be  better  preserved  with  local  inspectors. 

7517.  Would  you  then  enable  the  Central  Authority,  if  such  a  one  were 
formed,  to  send  down  occasional  inspectors  P — ^If  there  were  any  cause  for 
dissatioEaction  or  complaint,  they  should  be  the  supreme  referee,  and  have 
power  to  send  down  their  own  inspector,  who  should  be  over  the  head  of 
the  local  inspector.    I  think  that  is  very  important. 

7518.  Do  you  feel  strongly  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  reports 
of  these  inspectors  and  examiners  P — I  think  parents  are  now  left  very 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  a  child  is  doing.  It  is  the  exception  for  the 
reports  of  examiners  to  be  published,  and  if  those  reports  are  unfavour- 
able, certainly  they  are  suppressed.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
reports  of  these  inspectors  and  these  examiners  should  not  be  obtainable 
by  the  parents. 

7519.  I  presume  that  the  great  public  schools  to  which  we  have  referred 
would  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  placed  under  the  loc£d  but  rather  under  the 
Central  Authority,  if  at  aU  P — ^It  seems  to  me  that  with  great  boarding 
schools,  such  as  Harrow  or  Eton,  it  would  be  absurd  to  place  them  under 
the  Middlesex  or  Buckinghamshire  county  councils.  They  would  naturally 
resent  it.  Except  that  they  have  a  local  habitation,  they  are  not,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  local  schools,  and  naturally,  I  think,  they  would  be 
excepted. 

7520.  What  advantage  do  you  conceive  would  accrue  from  placing  them 
under  any  central  authority  P — I  think  they  want  looking  after  quite  as 
much  as  less  celebrated  schools.  From  my  own  recollection  of  Harrow,  I 
shoidd  say  certainly  we  very  much  wanted  a  sanitary  inspector. 

7521.  You  speak  rather  with  regard  to  sanitation  than  tu  education  p — 
Not  only  sanitation,  but  generally.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
excepted. 

7522.  Do  you  think  that  the  Central  Authority  should  have  power  to 
suggest  or  enforce  alterations  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  ? — If  you  put  it  in  that  form,  I  should  say  curriculum  certainly. 
I  do  not  imagine  that  such  a  case  would  actually  arise  as  interfering  with 
the  curriculum  of  a  great  school  like  Harrow,  but  I  think  that  there  should 
be  the  full  jjower  to  do  so  if  it  were  thought  advisable  by  the  Central 
Authority. 

7523.  You  are  aware  that  even  the  governing  bodies  of  those  schools 
do  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  teaching.  It  falls  entii-ely  under  the 
control  of  the  headmaster  p — Yes. 

7524.  Do  you  object  to  that  course  which  has  now  been  carried  on  so 
long  P — Yes,  I  certainly  should.  I  d j  not  think  it  ought  to  be  entirely  in 
the  power  of  one  man  to  detormine  the  curriculum  of  a  great  school. 

7525.  Do  you  think  that  men  of  power  and  position  would  consent  to 
hold  these  appointments  if  they  were  subject  to  interference  by  a  central 
authority  or  even  by  the  governors,  which  would  be  a  much  narrower  and 
nearer  body  p — I  think  there  would  not  be  a  dearth  of  applicants  for  the 
headmastership  of  Eton  or  Harrow  under  any  conditions. 

7526.  What  opinion  have  you  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  ?  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  system 
of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  as  existing,  especially  in  our  large 
northern  cities? — I  have  never  been  into  a  higher  grade  elementary 
school,  but  I  know  something  about  it.     1  know  the  system  on  paper 

7527.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make,  then,  if  you  have  not  really  seen 
them  yourself  ?— Perhaps  I  had  better  omit  that.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  all  I  meant  by  putting  that  down  in  my  notes  of  evidence  was  this : 
thej  seem  to  me  to  overlap  Secondary  Education,  and  if  secondary  schools 
were  properly  organised  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools  would  in 
time  cease  to  exist ;  the  necessity  for  them  would  be  gone. 
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7528.  You  do  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge  ? — No. 

7529.  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  training  colleges,  are  yon  in 
IsTonr  of  separate  training  colleges  for  primary  and  secondary  teachers  p 
—I  think  at  present,  if  not  separate  colleges  there  must  be  separate 
cooises ;  that  is  to  say,  if  yon  take  the  ordinary  ez-pnpil  teacher  who  goes 
to  the  Grovemment  training  colleges  now,  he  ooald  not  follow  with 
adYontage  the  same  course  as  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduate.  They 
would  move  at  very  different  paces.  A  man  who  has  had  a  training  in 
logic  and  philosophy »  even  if  he  comes  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  eduoa- 
tim  as  an  absolute  novice,  would  outstrip  the  ordinary  pupil-teacher,  and 
the  professional  education  of  the  two  could  not  be  satisfactorily  carried 
on  together. 

7580.  Yoa  would,  in  fact,  like  to  see  either  training  colleges  appointed 
for  secondary  teachers,  or  some  mode  established,  if  not  in  training 
colleges  themselves,  by  which  the  secondary  teachers  can  be  trained  ? — 
The  first  by  preference,  undoubtedly.  Training  colleges,  if  possible,  for 
Becondaiy  teachers. 

7531.  And  you  think  that  theory  and  practice  should  go  hand  in  hand  ? 

—Yes. 

7532.  BEa^e  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject  of  district  autho-  Distbict  asd 
rities?— I  feel  that  in  this  organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  the  initia-  authowtibs. 
tive  certainly  must  be  local.    You  must  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 

locality. 

7533.  And  that  you  do  by  placing  the  educational  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  counoibs  ? — ^Yes. 

7534.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  councils  are  capable  of  acting  in 
this  matter  alone,  or  would  you  place  upon  the  committee  a  number  of 
experts? — ^I  should  not  recommend  the  county  council  without  such  a 
proviso.  I  do  not  think  a  county  council,  as  at  present  constituted,  could 
undertake  the  organisation  or  supervision  of  Secondary  Education ;  but,  I 
believe,  that  by  means  of  their  technical  education  committees,  if  those 
committees  were  strengthened  ab  extra,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  co- 
opt,  we  will  say,  an  equal  number  of  experts,  or,  if  an  equal  number  of 
experts  were  placed  on  by  the  Central  Authority — I  do  not  much  care 
which — ^with  this  proviso,  I  believe  that  county  councils  might  be  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  organising  secondary  schools. 

7535.  You  are  aware  that  many  of  these  technical  committees  have 
external  members  appointed  P — ^Yes.  Now  it  is  voluntary,  but  I  should 
make  that  compulsory. 

7586.  With  regard  to  your  central  educational  board,  do  you  think  that 
the  Central  Authority  should  be  a  council  constituted  on  the  lines  of  the 
registration  council  proposed  in  Mr.  Acland*B  Bill  P — Without  insisting 
upon  the  details,  I  should  like  some  such  council.  Though  the  oondu- 
sions  were  arrived  at  independently  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the 
Teachers*  Guild,  they  very  nearly  coincide  with  regard  to  the  Council  they 
would  like  to  see. 

7537.  Would  the  Minister  be  supreme  or  the  council,  in  case  of  any 
difference  P— The  Minister  must  be  supreme.    I  see  no  help  for  it. 

7538.  Then  it  would  be  a  Council  for  consultation  P — It  v/ould  be  a 
consultative  Council. 

7539.  If  the  Minister  himself  is  to  be  supreme,  would  the  council  be  of 
any  value  P  Would  not  the  Minister  be  able  to  act  on  his  own  responsi- 
bOity  P — ^I  think  you  might  take  the  parallel  of  the  India  Council  or  the 
A^iralty,  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  Minister  and  his 
CounciL     The  Council  would  be  a  real  check  on  the  Minister. 

75i0.  Do  the  views  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Minister  of  Education  agree  with  l^ose  you  have  already 
expressed  P — Since  I  have  belonged  to  the  Teachers'  Guild,  I  have  seen  a 
very  great  change  in  public  opinion.      When,  some  years  ago,  I  was 
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yentilating  the  subject  of  registration  and,  as  a  oorollarv  to  that  measnre, 
I  insisted  that  we  must  come  to  a  Minister  of  Education,  1  was  always 
prepared  for  such  a  remark  to  be  received  with  a  general  howl  by 
teachers,  however  carefully  I  had  prepared  the  way  for  it. 

75il.  Tliat  is  not  the  case  at  present  ? — That  is  not  the  case  at  present, 
undoubtedly.  The  question  has  turned  up  lately  at  the  council  meeting 
of  the  Teachers  Guild,  and  I  have  noticed  that  all  the  more  thought- 
ful of  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  particular  subject  have  come 
round,  even  if  at  first  they  had  been  strongly  opposed  to  it,  to  the  view 
that  we  must  have  a  Minister  of  Education. 

7542.  Do  you  not  consider  that  we  have  a  Minister  of  Education 
already  at  the  present  moment  for  i)nmary  education? — For  primary 
education,  yes. 

7543.  Then  I  understand  that  you  would  desire  that  the  function  of  the 
present  Minister  of  Education  should  be  enlarged  to  include  the  whole  of 
Secondary  Education  ? — Yes. 

7544.  You  would  not  have  him  interfere  with  universities,  I  presume  ? — 
I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not.  The  universities  are  quite  strong 
enough  to  resist  even  a  Minister  of  Education.  I  would  have  him  a 
Minister  of  the  whole  of  education,  Higher,  Secondary,  and  Primary. 

7545.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of 
headmasters  and  assistant  masters  P  I  ask  you  that  question,  though  I  do 
not  know  that  the  subject  touches  us  very  closely  P— -I  have  merely  to  say 
that  I  do,  as  an  assistant  master  myself,  feel  veiy  strongly  that  the  present 
system  is  wholly  anomalous.  It  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  country.  I 
have  great  difticulty  in  making  my  German  friends  believe  that  I  may 
have  my  dismissal  on  three  months'  notice. 

7546.  You  consider  that  the  headmasters  are  too  autocratic  at  the 
present  moment  p — ^Yes.  I  should  wish  to  see  assistant  masters  appointed 
by  the  headmasters  as  probationers  for  two  years,  and  that  after  tliat  they 
should  only  bo  dismissible  by  governing  bodies. 

7547.  Ad  vitam  aut  cuJpam  ? — ^Yes. 

7548.  Now,  with  regard  to  salaries  and  pensions,  what  have  you  to  say  P 
— The  only  point  is  about  arranging  the  incomes  of  masters  in  schools  to 
be  founded.  I  think  in  England  there  is  very  mnch  greater  disproportion 
between  the  salaries  of  the  headmasters  and  assistants  than  in  any  other 
country.  In  Germany  the  director  will  be  getting  his  500Z.  a  year  and  the 
second  masters  400Z.  I  need  not  point  out  what  a  different  ratio  obtains 
in  England.  Also  in  the  schemes  there  should  be  a  pension  fund  for 
assistant  masters,  if  there  is  a  pension  fund  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  not  as  in 
the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission,  where  there  is  a  pension  fund  for 
headmasters  only. 

7549.  Where  would  you  propose  the  money  for  the  pension  fund  should 
come  from  P — From  the  local  authority.  My  only  point  is  the  unfairness 
of  pensioning  headmasters  as  a  rule  and  not  assistant  masters. 

7550.  The  difficulty  has  been  about  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  has 
it  not  P^Quite  so. 

7551.  Therefore  in  proposing  that,  you  must  have  some  view  na  to  where 
you  are  going  to  get  the  money  from  P — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
come  out  of  the  fee  fund  where  there  is  no  foundation.  An  excellent 
scheme  has  lately  been  passed  with  regard  to  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
School :  5  per  cent,  is  subtracted  "from  the  salary  and  the  Company  give 
another  5  per  cent.,  to  secure  an  endowment  policy  payable  at  55.  the  age 
fixed  for  retirement. 

7552.  By  some  arrangement  of  that  kind  the  masters  themselves  would 
be  oontributories  P — Yes. 

7553.  That  is  the  case  in  Germany,  is  it  not  P — They  are  so  oom- 
pulsorUy,  and  in  France  also. 
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7654.  The  pensioue  are  very  small,  I  think  ? — Everything  is  on  a  lower 
scale.  They  are  not,  I  think,  compared  with  the  salaries.  In  Bussia,  for 
instanoe,  they  may  amonnt  to  three-fourths  of  the  salary. 

7555.  {Mrs.  Stdgtoich.)  Referring  to  vour  memorandum,  what  is  your 
view  of  the  advantages  that  would  follow  from  having  summer  terms  at 
the  universities  ? — Merely  that  poorer  men  would  in  that  way  go  to  the 
universities.  I  think  a  two  years'  course  might  possibly  be  made  by 
having  four  terms  in  the  year.  It  is  not  necesssary  that  everyone  should 
be  (in  residence.  Professors  are  hardworked,  and  I  do  not  want  to  out 
down  their  holiday  at  all,  but  I  think  that  if  there  were  four  terms,  it 
might  shorten  the  course  and  save  expense. 

7556.  Would  it  draw  men  from  a  diflPerent  class  of  school^  do  you 
think? — It  would  draw  from  a  poorer  class  of  men.  Though  our 
universities  are  much  cheaper  than  they  were,  they  are  still  very  dear. 

7557.  And  do  you  think  the  same  with  regard  to  making  Greek  an 
optional  subject  ? — That  is  undoubtedly  a  grievance,  though  it  may  not  be 
a  great  grievance.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  teaching  the  Greek 
alphabet  to  a  boy  who  is  going  up  in  October,  and  afterwards  he  will  fling 
away  his  Greek  books,  and  never  look  at  them  again. 

7558.  {Br.  Fuirhairn.)  You  think  that  the  proper  method  to  proceed  in 
examination  is  from  the  general  to  the  special,  rather  than  from  the  special 
to  the  general  ? — All  I  meant  was  that  there  should  be  some  test  that  a 
boy  has  kept  up  his  all-roimd  studies  ;  some  way  of  stopping  the  abuse 
which  I  have  pointed  out  of  a  boy  for  a  year  or  so  before  he  leaves  school 
dropping  all  except  one  subject.    That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  secure. 

7559.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  scholar- 
ships are  given  on  what  may  be  called  the  special  rather  than  the  general 
papers  p — Yes  ;  nearly  all  scholarships,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

7560.  But  is  not  the  converse  also  true,  that  is,  that  there  is  a  proportion 
of  scholarships  given  on  general  rather  than  special  work  ? — Of  course  at 
Oxford  a  boy  may  get  a  scholarship  by  a  very  good  essay  and  a  good 
general  information  paper  if  he  attains  a  fair  standard  in  his  special  subject, 
but  I  think  that  is  rather  an  exceptional  case.  I  speak  without  very 
definite  knowledge. 

7561.  Then  are  there  not  scholarships  at  schools — for  example,  the 
Merchailt  Taylors' — that  may  be  regarded  as  tied  scholarships  to  special 
subjects,  like  Hebrew  ? — There  is  one  scholarship  awarded  specially  for 
Hebrew.     There  are  fair  tied  scholarships  awarded  yearly. 

7562.  There  are  a  number  of  Merchant  Taylors*  scholars  who  come  up 
specially  in  Hebrew? — ^Yes.  We  may  be  said  almost  to  sweep  the  board 
in  Hebrew,  because  we  have  it  as  a  regular  subject. 

7563.  Would  scholarships  of  that  kind  come  under  your  censure  ? — Yes. 
Generally,  a  boy  who  is  not  likely  to  get  a  classical  scholarship,  who  is  a 
failure  in  that  line,  is  turned  on  to  Hebrew,  and  does  nothing  but  Hebrew, 
or  very  little  but  Hebrew,  for  his  last  year,  so  that  we  have  a  monopoly, 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  very  bad  thing.  All  tied  scholarships  1  should 
like  to  see  wholly  done  away  with. 

7564.  I  think  you  stated  something  as  to  scholarships  being  open  at  too 
early  an  age,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7565.  Would  that  affect  school  scholarships  as  a  whole  ? — ^I  was  talking 
of  such  scholarships  as  the  Eton  and  Winchester  scholarships. 

7566-  Then  what  age  would  you  make  the  age  of  competition  ?— I  do  not 
know  how  that  can  be  remedied.  It  is  a  grave  defect.  I  believe  that  by 
better  examinations  you  could  avoid  a  good  deal  of  this  present  over- 
pressure with  examiners  who  knew  their  work  and  examined  viv  I  voee^ 
trying  to  test  general  intelligence,  not  special  knowledge.  Something 
might  be  done  in  that  way. 

7567.  Do  you  think  that  a  consultative  Council  of  the  kind  you  have 
indicated  is  really  a  scheme  feasible  in  practical  politics  ? — I  think  so,  and 
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ve  have  found  that  a  somewhat  similaf  council  does  work,  and  has  worked, 
very  well  in  France. 

7508.  Looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  our  English  custom,  would 
you  propose,  as  in  the  India  Council,  to  pay  the  members  P— Yes.  I 
should  tlunk  you  would  not  get  the  best  men  without  paying  for  them. 

7569.  To  whom  would  they  be  responsible  ? — They  would  be  responsible 
to  the  Minister,  I  suppose. 

7570.  Then,  who  would  be  the  person  that  appointed  them  P— I  have 
said  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  General  Council  of  Education  follow 
the  lines  of  the  proposed  Registration  Council.  Under  Mr.  Acland's  Bill, 
you  see  they  are  appointed  by  various  bodies.  The  Crown  appoints  so 
many,  various  educational  bodies  have  their  appointments,  and  there 
are  a  certain  number  appointed  by  the  general  body  of  teachers,  that  is 
to  say,  the  teachers  on  the  register. 

7571.  But  if  the  Minister  had  not  the  power  of  appointment,  would  they 
be  properly  responsible  to  him  p — No.  That  is  a  point  that  I  answered 
incautiously.     They  would  be  independent. 

7572.  Then,  would  it  be  in  harmony  with  our  system  of  government  to 
have  paid  servants  of  the  Crown  indepeudent  of  the  Crown  ? — I  should 
hardly  call  them  paid  servants  of  the  Crown.  I  think  you  might  look 
upon  them  as,  we  will  say,  the  directors  of  a  company.  I  shoidd  not 
award  them  any  magnificent  salaries,  but  as  much  as  would  pay  them  for 
the  time  they  were  necessarily  employed,  merely  enough  to  enable  the 
best  ex-schoolmasters  to  do  such  work. 

7573.  But,  still  if  they  are  not  paid  by  the  Crown,  by  whom  are  they 
paid  ? — They  would  be  paid  by  the  Crown,  certainly. 

7574.  Then  they  are  dependent  on  it  P— Yes,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so.  I 
quite  see  the  force  of  your  objection. 

7575.  {Mr,  Cockburn.)  With  regard  to  the  district  authority,  are  you 
wedded  to  the  idea  that  it  should  be  composed  of  two  equal  parts,  the  one 
elective,  and  the  other  co-optative  P — I  do  not  attach  anythmg  special  to 
the  equal  parts,  but  I  would  say  that  there  should  be  necessarily  on  every 
council  a  substantial  proportion  of  experts. 

7576.  Yoa  would  quite  see  the  necessity  in  legislation  of  allowing  the 
elective  proportion  to  exceed  the  other  proportion,  because  of  their  being 
the  rating  authority.  You  would  not  have  the  ratepayers  agreeing  to  a 
spending  bodv  having  a  majority  of  those  over  whom  they  had  no  control  P 
^-Of  course  though  this  education  committee  of  the  county  council  would 
be  composed,  half  of  county  councillors,  and  half  of  experts,  yet  it  would 
be  under  the  county  oounciL  They  would  only  have  a  certain  amount  of 
delegated  power.    The  county  council  would  still  be  supreme. 

7577.  The  county  council  would  still  be  the  supreme  authority  P — Yes, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  large  delegated  powers.  I  think  they  should  be 
virtually  given  a  free  hand,  but  they  would  be  checked  by  the  county 
council. 

7578.  (Mr.  Yoxdl.)  Although  you  are  opposed  to  tied  scholarships  that 
are  close  to  one  subject,  I  suppose  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  you 
are  opposed  to  scholarships  that  are  close  to  one  school  or  one  set  of 
schools? — My  objection  was  to  scholarships  tied  at  both  ends.  As  to 
scholarships  for  passing  from  the  elementfu^  to  higher  schools,  the  plan 
I  should  like  to  see  pursued  would  be  a  certain  number  of  scholarships 
allocated  to  each  school  to  be  given  by  the  headmaster  of  the  school,  so 
as  to  avoid  these  evils  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  with  regard  to  the  Eton 
and  Winchester  scholarships. 

7579.  You  prefer  that  the  inspectors  of  secondary  schools  should  be 
appointed  by  the  local  authority  for  Secondary  Education  rather  than  by 
the  State  P— Yes 
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7580.  It  is  within  yonr  knowledge  that  the  local  anthorities  for  primary 
education,  when  appointing  inspectors,  have  invariably  appointed  praotioid 
laen  ? — ^Yes. 

7581.  And  that  the  State  hare  not  appointed  practical  men  P — Yes. 

7582.  For  that  reaaon  you  would  prefer  appointment  by  the  IooaI 
authority  P — Yes. 

7583.  I  supx)Ofle  you  wo  aid  regard  a  committee  of  the  county  oounoil 
rather  aa  an  expedient  than  as  an  ideal  local  authority  for  Secondary 
Education  P — Certainly.  I  approve  it  merely  because  of  tha  inconvenienoe 
of  creating  a  new  organisation  with  regard  to  the  money  part  of  it,  the 
rates,  and  so  on. 

7584-  Would  you  prefer,  if  one  could  obtain  it,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  authority  for  the  locality  which  should  embrace  Secondary  and 
Elementary  Education  within  its  ken  P — Yes. 

7585.  You  have  in  your  evidence,  to  some  extent,  regarded  the  Yice« 
President  of  the  Council  of  Education  as  the  Minister  of  Education,  but  I 
presume  the  position  occupied  by  the  Vice-President  now  is  by  no  means 
the  one  you  would  wish  the  Minister  of  Education  to  have  P — ^Not  at  all. 
Of  course  he  only  has  to  do  with  one  stratum.  I  want  to  see  him  supreme 
oyer  the  whole  of  the  education  of  the  kingdom. 

7586.  You  know  that  if  he  is  nominally,  he  may  not  be  virtually,  in 
some  cases,  supreme  in  his  own  department  P — Yes.  I  remember  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  saying,  "  I  am  the  Minister  of  Education.*' 

7587.  You  are  aware  that  the  Vice-President  has  not  the  advantage 
of  the  advice  of  educational  expeiiis  P — Yes. 

7588.  The  educational  council  would  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
Grown  for  the  remuneration  of  the  services  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
if  the  registration  council  under  the  Registration  Bill  were  the  nucleus  of 
such  a  council,  or  were  the  council  itself  P — ^It  would  be  absurd  having  two 
oooncils  undoubtedly.  If  we  get  this  general  educational  council,  the 
greater  will  swallow  up  the  less,  and  it  will  be  also  the  registration 
council. 

7589.  You  assume  that  the  registration  council,  as  such,  would  have 
remuneration,  or  sources  of  remuneration,  from  the  fees  under  the  Act  P — 
That  might  be  a  solution  that  would  obviate  the  difficulty  of  their  being 
paid  servants  of  the  Crown. 

7590.  {Mr.  Sadler,)  I  understand  that  you  do  not  wish  the  county  educa- 
tional committees  of  the  future  to  refer  all  their  educational  schemes 
quarterly  to  the  whole  county  council  ? — I  should  like  to  see  as  lai^s 
powers  delegated  to  them  as  possible.  I  think  you  must  make  the  county 
council  supreme.  If  they  supply  the  funds,  they  must  be  the  ultimate 
authority.  But  I  should  like  to  see  as  large  a  delegation  of  the  authority 
to  the  educational  committee  as  possible. 

7591.  You  spoke  of  the  ignorance  which  nmny  university  men  show  of 
the  needs  of  secondary  schools.  Have  you  any  plan  to  suggest  by  which 
we  could  keep  universities  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  of 
Secondary  Education  than  is  the  case  at  present  ? — I  think  a  good  deal 
might  be  done  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Washington  Bureau.  I  have  a 
great  belief  in  the  usefulness  of  the  leaflets,  and  also  in  the  admirable 
annual  report  which  Mr.  Harris,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  issues. 
He  gives  information  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  in  England  with  regard 
to  schools  of  a  particular  class,  as  to  curricula,  &o.  For  instance,  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  must  have  come  under  your  notice 
more  than  once.  We  have,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  like  that  done 
publicly  in  England. 

7692.  And  the  publication  of  such  a  report,  you  think,  would  really  exert 
desirable  pressure  upon  the  universities  to  amend  where  necessary  P — It 
might  have  such  an  effect.      I  should  look  to  meetings  such  as  have 
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taken  place  at  Oxford.    I  sLonld  put  much  more  trust  in  meetings  of 
that  sort,  or  like  the  conference  on  Secondary  Education. 

7593.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  wish  to  forbid  the  uniTersities  to 
receive  any  students  who  fail  to  pass  your  higher  leaving  examinations  that 
you  describe  ? — No  ;  I  want  as  much  diversity  as  I  can.  Certain  colleges 
of  course  have  their  own  examination.  I  should  like  to  see  the  higher 
leaving  examination  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  university  entrance  examina- 
tion ;  but  there  might  be  an  alternative  university  examination.  I 
should  leave  it  entirely  free  to  the  university  as  to  what  examination  of 
its  own  it  Hked  to  hold. 

7694.  Do  you  think  we  should  require  a  State  subsidy  for  Secondary 
Education  in  England  as  well  as  the  present  grants  from  the  county 
councils  ? — ^I  am  inclined  to  think  so  in  some  form  or  other.  On  the  lines  of 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  if  you  get  the  local  rate  in  addition 
to  the  beer  money  that  might  make  a  beginning ;  but  I  should  look  forward 
hopefully  to  seeing  what  has  happened  with  regard  to  primary  education 
beginning  with  our  grant  of  20,0001,,  and  going  on  to  millions. 

7595.  Do  you  look  forward  to  Secondary  Education  being  made  free  ? — 
Yes.* 

7596.  Have  you  considered  what  should  be  the  proper  form  of  provision 
of  Secondary  Education  for  rural  districts.  I  think  you  have  spoken 
chiefly  with  reference  to  towns  p — ^With  rural  districts  I  think  that  tapping 
the  primary  schools  by  providing  these  Bursary  scholarships  is  the  only 
way  m  which  that  enormous  problem  can  be  tackled.  But  of  course  it  is 
impossible  even  every  10  miles  to  place  a  secondary  school  within  the 
reach  of  boys.  All  you  can  do  is  to  get  hold  of  the  more  promising  boys, 
and  draft  them  to  larger  centres. 

7597.  Something,  I  suppose,  might  be  done  by  putting  a  secondary  top 
to  the  primary  school,  if  you  have  a  first-rate  teacher? — Yes,  as  in 
Scotland  ;  a  great  deal  has  been  done  there. 

7598.  Therefore  you  would  welcome  anything  which  brought  the 
teachers  or  the  future  teachers  in  primary  schools  into  close  relationship 
with  university  training  ? — Yes ;  that  is  my  only  objection  to  these  higher 
grade  elementary  schools.  As  a  rule  the  present  primary  teachers  have 
not  got  the  culture  themselves  to  carry  on  satisfactorily  what  is  virtually 
Secondary  Education,  especially  on  the  literary  side. 

7599.  But  having  the  plan  in  your  mind,  you  would  desire  to  do  nothing 
to  separate  the  stat!'  of  primary  from  secondary  teachers  .^— I  want  them  to 
belong  to  one  profession,  and  to  be  identified  with  one  another. 

7600.  {Dr.  Fairhairn,)  May  I  ask,  in  connexion  with  this,  if  Mr.  Storr 
knows  the  proportion  of  graduates  who  have  taught  in  certain  of  the 
higher  grade  schools  ? 

7601.  {Sir  Henry  Roscoe.)  Mr.  Storr  told  us  he  had  never  seen  a  higher 
grade  schooL 

7602.  {Dr.  Fairhawi.)  He  has  just  expressed  an  opinion  which  I  should 
like  to  have  qualified  ?— Without  speaking  disrespectfully  at  all  of  London 
degrees,  I  will  say  they  have  been  mainly  London  men,  and  therefore  have 
not  had  that  culture  which  comes  from  residence  at  a  university.  That 
was  rather  my  point. 

7603.  In  short  your  point  is  not  that  they  have  not  been  university  men, 
but  that  they  have  not  come  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Oambridge  ? — ^That  they  have  not  generally  at  present  the  literary  culture 
that  secondary  teachers  have. 

7604.  {Dr.  Fairhairn.)  I  wanted  to  get  out  this  simple  fact  that,  in  the 
Higher  Grade  School  of  Leeds,  as  many  as  seven  of  the  teachers  at  one 
time  have  been  university  men. 


•  That  IS  to  say,  I  do  look  forward  to  a  provision  of  free  public  secondary  schools,  up  to  the 
stnge  now  rpnched  by  the  hlprlier  grade  elementary  schooH,  kl\  a  measure  of  praclio.il  politics ; 
*nd,  in  theory.  I  sea  no  objwtion  to  a  further  extension  of  free  education,  as  in  the  United 
States,  l-ut  I  do  not  Kx>l  forward  to  this  as  realisable  in  this  jr/uoration.— F.  S. 
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7605.  (Dr.  WormeU,)  You  are  aware  probably  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commeroe  in  advocating  commercial  education  have  declared  that  the 
ordinaiy  nniversity  certificates  in  modern  languages  have  no  practical 
value  ? — ^Yes. 

7606.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  oral  examination  at  the  univerdties 
and  at  local  examinations  Tvould  do  away  with  that  complaint  P — Yes,  I 
think  it  would. 

7607.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  public  preparatory  schools,  you 
know  that  St.  Paul's,  for  instance,  has  so  pitched  its  entrance  examina£[on 
that  it  is  impossible  for  boys  to  obtain  foundation  scholarships  there 
unless  they  are  subjected  to  preparatory  training  ? — Yes. 

7608.  If  a  boy  in  a  lower  school  shows  distinct  ^literary  capacity  St. 
Paul's  School  is  at  present  out  of  his  reach  ? — Yes. 

7609.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  public  preparatory  school,  which  wotdd  lift  such  a  boy  into  a  condition 
to  compete.  Is  that  what  you  understood  ? — That  is  what  I  understood, 
and  I  was  against  such  a  public  preparatory  school. 

7610.  What  way  would  you  suggest  as  the  remedy  for  that  difficulty  P — 
Modify  the  curriculum  of  schools  like  St.  Paul's. 

7611.  And  altering  their  entrance  examination? — Yes,  altering  com- 
pnlsorily  their  entrance  examination. 

7612.  You  say  you  would  have  examiners  appointed  by  the  provincial 
body  P — No,  I  said  inspectors. 

7613.  Not  examiners  ? — No.  I  want  to  leave  the  examiners  very  much 
as  they  are  now,  and  to  give  each  school  free  choice. 

7614.  Under  your  plan  then,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  charge  of 
their  branding  their  own  herrings  P — No. 

7615.  {Mr.  Lyitelto7i.)  In  the  matter  of  separate  examiners  appointed  by 
the  governors,  have  you  had  any  complaints  of  that  system  working  badly? 
— Do  you  mean  examiners  sent  down  to  examine  and  generally  look  over 
the  school  P 

7616.  YeeP— No. 

7617.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  compulsory  Greek,  have  you  any 
evidence  of  a  large  number  of  students  who  have  been  debarred  from  going 
to  the  universities  by  the  existence  of  compulsory  Greek  ? — I  have  not.  1 
look  upon  it,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  simply  as  a  nuisance.  Your  able  boy 
manages  it,  but  ho  is  diverted  from  his  proper  studies,  and  the  Greek 
imposed  does  him  absolutely  no  good. 

7618.  There  is,  as  you  know,  another  class  of  objection  raised  to  com- 
pulsory Greek,  referring  to  the  effect  upon  the  curriculum  in  schools 
which  prepare  for  the  universities — that  is,  the  curriculum  for  the  ordinary 
boys,  not  scholars.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  effect  is  a  good  one  P — I 
thmk  it  is  very  bad  that'  the  ordinary  scholar — that  is,  the  boy  who  is 
going  into  business,  we  will  say  at  the  age  of  16— should  touch  a  Greek 
book. 

7619.  If  he  is  made  to  learn  Greek  before  16,  that  would  not  be  the 
effect  of  the  university  compulsion,  would  it  P — Partly ;  because  the 
univcmities  set  the  standards  for  all  schools.  The  headmaster  is  judged 
by  the  number  of  scholarships  he  gets  and  by  what  his  boys  do  at  the 
universities.  No  one  knows  how  the  boys  that  go  into  business  do  ;  they 
are  unknown  quantities.  Therefore,  it  is  the  temptation  of  headmasters 
always  to  direct  their  whole  attention  to  boys  who  are  going  to  the 
univezBities,  and  to  arrange  their  curricula  solely  for  those  boys. 

7620.  In  the  matter  of  entrance  scholarships,  what  would  be  your 
opinion  of  a  reform  of  this  kind,  that  scholarships  should  be  given  of 
money  value  equal  to  the  tuition  wo  will  say,  and  supplemented  by  private 
arrangement  in  special  cases  P — I  think  it  was  IVIr.  Bolland  who  proposed 
that,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  solution  indeed ;  that  it  should  be 
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left  to  the  headmftster  to  make  such  private  mquirj,  and,  aa  you  say,  to 
assist  those  who  are  in  neoessitons  ciroumstances. 

7621.  Do  yon  think  any  good  wonld  result  from  the  names  of  sucoesaful 
eoholars  not  being  published ?— I  should  like  to  see  it.  Then  there  would 
be  a  little  less  of  this  ''  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  competition,  and  all  that  that 
indicates.    I  would  do  anything  to  put  a  stop  to  that. 

7622.  Now,  a  question  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  inspection  by  the 
State.  You  know,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  larger  schools  the  governing 
bodies  undertake  that  inspection  by  having  a  report  from  a  competent 
man  submitted  to  them  every  year  P — Is  that  so  in  many  schools  P 

7623.  Yes.  Should  you  be  afraid  at  all  that  if  the  State  undertook  this 
duty  it  would  in  any  way  curtail  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  governing 
bo(ues  ? — Of  course,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
their  own  inspection.  I  should  doubt  these  experts  being  altogether 
qualified  to  inspect  schools.    It  is  a  special  branch. 

7624L  {Mr.  Hohkouae.)  You  have  had  some  personal  experience,  I  think, 
of  examinations  of  schools  by  the  university  boards  and  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors  ? — ^Yes. 

7625.  Oould  you  tell  us  shortly  how  the  two  systems  of  examination 
compare  P — They  touch  very  different  fields.  I  can  compare  the  university 
local  examinations  with  the  College  of  Preceptors,  but  the  other  two  touch 
at  very  few  points. 

7626.  Do  the  College  of  Preceptors  examine  schools  as  a  whole  ? — No, 
never,  I  believe. 

7627.  In  practice  do  the  university  boards  examine  any  schools  or  many 
schools  excepting  first-grade  schools  P — Not  often,  I  think.  I  have  been 
sent  by  the  university  board  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  examine  and 
inspect  middle -class  schools,  but  I  believe  that  that  is  quite  exceptional. 
Not  many  submit  themselves. 

7628.  The  fee  is  rathej:  high,  is  it  not,  for  the  finances  of  many  of  the 
middle-class  schools  ? — Yes. 

7629.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  more  than  one  system  of  exumina- 
tion  in  schools  P — I  want  to  see  diversity.  I  should  certainly  not  wish  to 
see  any  of  the  existing  examining  bodies  suppressed,  but  rather  added  to. 
I  should  imagine  that  there  would  be  another  alternative.  This  educa- 
tional council  would  have  examinations  of  its  own,  which  schools  might 
take  as  a  third  alternative  to  the  College  of  Preceptors  or  the  universities 
or  the  joint  board. 

7630.  You  would  prefer  to  increase  the  number  of  systems  rather  than 
to  diminish  them  P — Yes. 

7631.  You  have  suggested  that  the  great  public  schools  should  be  under 
a  central  authority.  How  would  you  define  the  great  public  schools  P — 
Those  schools  which  mainly  draw  their  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  That  would  be  a  satisfactory  definition.  Of  course  there  would 
be  doubtful  cases.  In  the  case  of  sucJi  a  school,  for  instance,  as  King's 
School,  Canterbury,  whether  that  is  purely  local  or  not,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  define,  but  the  broad  line  would  be  'whether  tiiey  draw  their  pupils 
from  the  immediate  locality  or  indifferently  from  all  over  the  kingdom. 

7632.  Would  you  include  St.  Paul's  School ;  wonld  you  call  that  a  great 
public  school  P — No,  because  that  is  almost  entirely  a  day  school.  No, 
that  would  not  be  a  great  public  school  in  the  sense  I  intend. 

7633.  You  would  draw  the  line,  broadly  speaking,  between  boarding 
schools  and  day  schools  P — ^Yes. 

7634.  Some  of  the  boarding  schools  are  really  very  small  institutions. 
Some  of  the  old  endowed  grammar  schools,  for  instance,  have  very  few 
boys,  though  they  may  come  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  P — ^It 
would  be  very  difficult,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  impossible,  to  make  a 
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schedule  of  sehools  which  have  olaims  to  be  put  under  the  central  board 
and  to  be  exempt  from  the  local  authority. 

7635-  You  think  it  could  only  be  done  by  making  a  list  of  schoolB  and 
not  on  general  principles  P — No. 

7636.  (Mr.  Jebh)  yVit^^  regard  to  specialiaing  in  college  scholarships,  I 
think  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  most  oases  a  college  scholarship  must  be 
glTcn  for  excellence  in  some  one  subject  P — Yes. 

7637.  You  desire  to  have  some  means  of  testing  a  boy's  proficiency  in 
other  subjects  ?— -My  answer  was  impromptu,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  I  suggested  the  beet  means  of  doing  that ;  but  my  object  is  to  prevent 
a  boy  dropping  all  subjects  but  one  for  the  last  year  of  his  school  course. 

7638.  I  wish  to  get  a  rather  clearer  idea  as  to  how  that  would  worK.  For 
infltanoe,  supposing  that  in  an  examination  for  a  scholarship  at  an  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  college  there  were  six  examination  papers,  and  suppose  one 
of  those  was  a  paper  on  English  history,  with  questions  on  English  litera- 
ture, another  a  paper  on  modem  languages,  and  the  remaining  four  papers, 
we  will  suppose,  on  the  special  subject,  say  classics  ?— That  is  the 
principle  I  should  like  to  see. 

7639  Then  with  regard  to  the  poverty  test  of  which  you  spoke ;  do  you 
think  that  the  only  method  which  I  think  you  specidcally  meutioned, 
namely  private  inquiry  by  the  headmaster,  would  be  easUy  worked  or 
would  probably  be  satisfactory  in  result  ?— I  think  the  best  cure  would  be 
a  general  raising  of  public  morality.  I  should  hope  to  sea  before  very 
lonff  that  it  would  be  thought  a  monstrous  abuse,  involving  a  social  stigma, 
for  a  man  with  an  income  above  5,0002.  a  year  to  let  liis  boy  take  such  a 
scholarship.  Such  a  stigma  does  not  attach  at  present.  Suppose  that  only 
the  fees  were  paid;  that  is,  that  a  Winc^hester  scholarship  should  be 
worth,  sav,  25i.  a  year,  and  then  let  application  be  made  for  any  increase 
on  that  on  the  g^und  that  the  boy  could  not  otherwise  enter  the  school. 
In  fact,' I  think,  there  should  be  something  like  bursarships. 

7640  I  suppo&e  it  is  the  case  that  comparatively  rich  parents  some- 
times avail  themselves  of  the  scholarships  now  because  they  regar^i  the 
scholarship  rather  as  a  recognition  of  the  boy  s  abihty  than  from  the 
monetary  point  of  view?— It  is  perfectly  true  I  ought  to  say,  that  some 
who  seem  to  be  holding  scholarships  practically  do  not.  In  some  way  or 
other  they  do  return  the  money. 

7641  With  re<?ard  to  the  training  of  primary  and  secondary  teachers,  I 
think  you  emphasised  the  words  -  at  present "  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  regard 
it  as  desirable  that  ultimately  there  should  be  at  least  some  provision  for 
primarv  and  Bccondary  teachers  being  tramed  together  .-^-Undoubtedly. 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  it  will  be  the  rule,  instead  of  the  excep- 
tion,  for  a  primary  teacher  to  have  a  university  degree. 

7642  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Central  Authority  over  the  great 
public 'schools,  should  you  contemplate  the  Oentrd  Authority  havmgth^ 
Sower  in  what  would  be  doubtless  a  rare  case,  to  interfere  with  the  oum- 
^um  oTsuch  a  school  as  Eton  or  Harrow?  Suppose,  for  mstan^,  it  was 
So^hfthat  certain  subjects  ^  ere  not  adequately  represented  in  the 
schofl,  would  you  give  such  an  Authority  power  to  ..Tite  to  the  head, 
master  and  sayf:  **  You  must  give  more  time  to  this  subject  .-;-I  think 
^  It  is  virtually  done  in  another  way  at  present  Tnat  is,  in  the 
kernes  of  schools  which  ai-e  drafted  by  the  Chanty  Commissioners 
certain  subjects  are  prescribed,  and  this  Counci  would  only  be  doing  what 
iQ  the^caae  of  those  schools  is  done  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  only 
there  would  be  this  diflference-that  at  present  the  Chanty  Cojnnns^ioners 
virtuallv  do  not  know  whether  these  schemes  ai-e  earned  out  and  m  the 
Sh^caL  Sie^^^^  Wd  be  a  check  by  reason  of  the  Educational  Council's 
being  able  to  send  inspectors. 

7643.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Oarrod.)  What. action  has  the  Teachew'  O^Od  T^Bjo* 
taken  upon  the  registration  of  teachers  since  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  ijiucHjn* 
CottSnoM  Select  Committee  upon  the  subject  ?-After  the  report  of  that 
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Select  Committee,  we  had  a  joint  sitting  with  the  executive,  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive,  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  in  fact,  it 
was  a  second  joint  sitting  that  we  had  with  them,  and  we  agreed  with 
them  and  the  Education  Institute  of  Scotland  to  bring  in,  in  the  Session  of 
1892,  our  Bill  again.  In  the  second  draft  we  inserted  clauses  providing 
that  after  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  endowed,  rate-aided,  and 
State-aided  school  teachers  should  have  to  be  registered,  and  that  after  10 
years  all  teachers  in  schools  should  be  registered.  That  was  not  in  the  first 
Bill.  Then,  in  the  year  1893,  Mr.  Acland  being  in  the  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Murray  Macdonald  re-introduced  the  Bill,  and  the  different  societies 
represented  had  to  make  arrangements  to  avoid  any  collision  with  the 
Education  Department,  and  certain  clauses  in  the  Bill  had  to  be  modified 
so  as  to  meet  that  difficulty.  The  Bill  has  been  again  re-introduced  by 
Mr.  Murray  Macdonald,  with  four  or  five  other  names  on  it  this  session, 
without  alteration,  and  it  is  now  before  the  House. 

7644.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  the  report  of  the  House 
of  Commons  Select  Committee  P — We  have  the  observation  to  make  that 
we  think  the  Committee  were  in  favour  of  making  a  general  register, 
whereas  other  bodies  think  they  were  not  so.  There  is  a  difference  of 
interpretation  as  to  what  the  Select  Committee  meant.  We  consider  that 
it  is  undoubted  that  by  a  majority  of  one  the  Select  Committee  was  in 
favour  of  making  one  general  register,  which  is  our  great  point. 

7645.  That  is  what  you  desire  ? — That  is  what  we  desire,  and  what  we 
maintain  has  been  reported. 

7646.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  to  what  was  said  on  behalf  of 
the  Teachers'  Guild,  in  their  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee,  with 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  that  solution  of  the  question  ? — Yes.  An  idea 
has  struck  me  since  that  if  we  have  a  sectional  register  for  secondary 
school  teachers  besides  the  other,  there  will  be  this  great  risk :  that  we 
shall  postpone  indefinitely  the  full  and  efficient  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  With  the  two  registers  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  delay 
the  real  training,  and  we  may  substitute,  on  the  ground  that  the  culture  is 
higher,  an  inferior  and  less  drastic  way  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  method. 
I  think  it  would  delay  very  much  the  development  of  training  colleges  for 
secondaiy  schools,  and  we  should  probably  go  on  for  many  years  with  a 
pis  idler  in  the  way  of  a  testimonial  from  headmasters,  that  So-and-So  has 
taught  in  his  school,  and  is  efficient. 

7647.  You  suppose  that  if  there  is  one  register,  one  condition  of  training 
would  be  imposed  on  all  teachers  alike,  and  an  exception  with  regard  to 
secondary  school  teachers  would  be  less  likely  to  be  made.  Is  that  your 
view  ? — The  view  of  my  coimcil  is,  that  seeing  the  very  large  number  of 
teachers  tioined,  the  public  would  begin  to  think  that  they  were  superior 
to  the  others,  and  once  the  public  got  that  notion,  I  think  even  the  masters 
in  our  great  public  schools  would  not  feel  their  present  strong  objections 
to  training  in  what  is  considered  the  proper  way. 

7648.  Do  you  see  any  objection  ? — I  think  the  staff  of  our  great  public 
scliool3  would  have  a  great  objection  to  training  with  criticism  lessons,  and 
a  minimum  of  a  year's  course  in  a  training  college. 

7649.  But  that  is  rather  assuming,  is  it  not,  that  the  training  of  teachci*s, 
or  rather  the  instruction  of  teacheis  in  the  aciouce  and  art  of  education 
can  only  be  given  in  a  training  college  ? — The  Council  of  the  Guild  think 
that  that  is  the  best  way,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  established  for  all  teachers 
as  soon  as  possible. 

7650.  Have  the  Council  of  the  Guild  given  that  in  their  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  ? — ^I  think  Professor  Laurie  and  Mr. 
Storr  and  Mr.  Bowen,  who  represented  us,  strongly  insisted  upon  that. 
Professor  Laurie  undoubtedly  did. 

7651.  {To  Mr.  Storr.)  Have  you  any  remark  to  offer  upon  this  point? — 
There  is  one  point  bearing  out  what  Mr.  Garrod  has  said.  I  consider  that 
at  present  any  system  of  apprenticeship  in  public  schools  would  be 
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certainly  ineffective  training.  I  believe  I  have  heard  that  some  such 
system  has  been  contemplated  and  actually  carried  ont  in  the  case  of 
Winchester,  that  is  to  say,  the  headmaster  had  one  or  two  apprentice 
teachers.  I  am  talking  now  of  an  ordinary  public  school.  An  ordinary 
public  school  has  no  one  on  the  staff  who  can  teach  the  theory  of  teaching, 
and  certainly  no  provision  for  carrying  on  what  I  insist  upon,  that  is,  the 
tlieory  and  practice  pari  passu.  To  turn  a  ^oung  man  loose  as  an  odd 
liand  on  the  staff,  letting  nim  go  about  and  pick  up  what  he  can,  and  then 
possibly  afterwards  pass  the  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate  at  Cambridge, 
is  not,  in  my  idea,  training. 

7652.  Would  it  be  compatible  with  your  views,  and  with  those  of  the 
Guild,  that  the  intending  teacher  should  in  the  first  instance  receive  in- 
straction  in  the  science  and  theory  of  education  by  lectures  at  the 
university,  and  then  that  he  should  undergoifi  longer  or  shorter  course  (it 
might  perhaps  be  short)  of  practical  work  in  school  teaching  ? — That  would 
be  a  pU  culler.  The  perfect  system  of  course  is,  that  the  two  should  be 
carried  on  simultaneously,  that  as  the  man  or  woman  is  learning  principles 
he  or  she  should  also  be  seeing  them  applied. 

7653.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  offer  upon  the  question  of 
registration  in  addition  te  what  was  stated  before  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  ? — None,  save  that  the  more  I  have  thought  of  it,  the  more  I 
am  in  favour  of  one  general  register.  The  differences  will  be  best  shown 
bj  the  entry  against  each  name.  I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to  putting 
all  teachers  on  the  register,  and  I  see  great  difficulty  directly  you  begin  to 
try  to  classify  them. 

7654.  And  do  you  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  register  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  open  to  every  school  teacher  without  the  exaction  of  any  test  ? — 
On  the  ground  that  if  a  teacher  has  no  qualifications,  no  degree,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  he  will  appear  in  jiuris  natundibus.  The  very  fact  of 
his  standing  on  the  register  with  nothing  higher  than  a  third-class  College 
of  Preceptors'  certificate,  or  some  trumpery  degree  of  that  sort,  will  be 
itself  condemnatory.  There  you  will  have  stated  against  each  teacher 
exactly  what  he  has  done,  what  examinations  he  has  passed,  and  wliat  his 
qualifications  are. 

7655.  (To  Mr.  Garrod.)  Do  you  think  that  private  teachers  and 
governesses  ought  also  to  be  included  in  the  registration  ? — That  is  the 
view  of  the  Go^d,  and  we  provided  for  it  in  our  first  Bill,  at  a  date  to  be 
fixed.  They  wanted  it  very  much  themselves  at  the  time,  a  great  many 
of  them. 

7656.  And  you  adhere  to  that  view  ?-— Yes,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  as 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that  their  pupils  should  be  well  taught  as 

the  others  in  the  schools. 

7657.  Your  idea  is  that  the  minimum  time  for  training  is  one  yearP 
^Yes. 

7658.  Do  you  think  that  these  colleges  that  you  desire  can  be  established 
so  as  to  be  self-supporting  ?— The  Council  of  the  Guild  do  not  think  so. 
Personally  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  they  could. 

7659.  What  is  the  view  of  the  council  ?— They  think  that  some  aid 
would  be  required.  They  simply  instructed  me  to  say  that  some  further 
aid  would  be  required  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  besides  any 
present  fund  there  is  available. 

7660.  Where  do  they  propose  that  the  State  aid  should  come  from  ? — 
They  have  not  instructed  me  to  say  anything  on  that  subject.  I  have 
not  neard  that  proposed. 

7661.  Have  you  any  observations  to  give  us  on  behalf  of  the  Teachers*  Peivam 
Guild  with  regard  to  private  schools  ?— The  Guild  are  very  anxious  that  all  Schools. 
schools  of  whatever  class,  public  or  private,  should  be  maintained  which 

either  are  efficient  or  can  bring  themselves  up  to  the  necessary  level  of 
efficiency.     They  therefore  would  propose  that  the  register  of  efficient 
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Bohools  should  include  them  if  they  apply  to  be  put  upon  it,  and  satisfy  a 
test  which  would  seem  fit  to  the  Educational  Council. 

7662.  Now  you  are  speaking  of  a  register  of  schools  P— Yes. 

7668.  You  are  thinking  of  a  register  of  schools  as  distinct  from  a  register 
of  teadiers  P — ^Yes. 

7664.  On  what  condition  would  the  Guild  desire  to  see  the  school 
admitted  to  the  register  of  schools  P — Roughly  upon  this :  that  the  head- 
teacher  should  be  a  registered  teacher ;  that  there  should  be  an  adequate 
number  on  the  staff  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils ;  tliat  there 
should  be  a  certain  proportion  of  the  staff  registered  teachers,  and  only  a 
minimum  of  probationers ;  and  generally  that  they  should  submit  themselves 
to  an  external  examination  of  some  kind  annually  so  as  to  maintain  their 
position  on  such  a  register ;  and  then  that  they  should  have  the  same 
advantages  as  other  schools^ 

7665.  By  the  same  advantages  you  intend  to  convey  whatp — That  such 
scholarships  as  are  given  by  county  councils  should  be  held  in  those 
schools,  and  that  they  should  be  able  to  put  upon  their  prospectus 
"  registered  as  an  efficient  school,"  which  would  enable  them  to  hold  their 
own  in  competition  with  other  schools  in  the  market. 

7666.  But  in  the  first  instance  the  mere  requirement  that  the  head- 
master shotQd  be  registered  would  not  in  fact  mean  much  P — No,  not  at 
first. 

7667.  You  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  that  step  than 
to  postpone  the  commencement  of  registration  for  a  certain  time  so  as  to 
enable  the  educational  profession  to  adjust  itself  to  a  system  of  registra- 
tion P — ^I  think  in  a  very  few  years  a  great  many  of  those  who  get  on  the 
register  simply  as  acting  teachers  at  the  time  when  the  Act  is  passed 
would  like  to "  get  some  qualification  against  their  names,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  take  more  than  25  years  to  get  a  thoroughly  good  register 
of  qualified  teachers. 

7668.  Do  you  propose  that  the  expense  of  having  examiners  should  b^ 
borne  by  the  private  schools  that  called  for  them  P — ^Yes,  I  think  that  i» 
the  view  of  my  council. 

7669.  Have  your  council  any  views  to  express  as  to  the  amount  of  regard 
that  should  be  had  to  the  existence  of  privnte  schools  or  proprietary 
schools  where  a  local  authority  is  considering  the  question  of  establishing 
a  public  school  ? — If  I  might  be  allowed  to  read  a  small  passage  from  a 
resolution  of  the  council  tliey  are  very  strongly  against  the  setting  up  of 
schools  aided  by  county  rates  or  anything  of  that  sort  in  districts  where 
there  are  good  ])rivate  schools,  without  an  account  being  taken  of  the 
accommodation  supplied  by  such  schools.  The  resolution  is  as  follows  : 
*'  That  this  council  is  of  opinion  that  no  Bill  dealing  with  the  organisation 

of  Secondary  Education  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  provide  for 
some  central  authority  appointed  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  in  order  to 
(1)  superintend  or  revise  schemes  of  local  authorities,  and  (2)  to  prevent 
"  the  initiation  of  factious  or  sectarian  competition  with  existing  institu- 
*'  tions."  That  was  explained  by  the  council  as  covering  that  case  to 
prevent  people  on  the  local  authority  who  had  a  strong  feeling  against 
private  schools  from  ignoring  the  existing  ones  when  they  were  considering 
the  question  of  school  supply. 

7670.  What  test  do  you  think  could  be  applied  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  existing  private  schools  to  which  regard  is  to  be  had  p — That  they  should 
have  on  their  staff  the  proper  proportion  of  qualified  teachers. 

7671.  You  mean  registered  teachers  p — Yes,  who  would  be  qualified  in 
course  of  time.  Then  that  their  school  premises  should  be  adequate ; 
that  the  sanitary  inspection  should  be  passed ;  that  their  curric^um 
should  be  such  as  would  be  approved  by  the  Educational  Council ;  that 
they  should  satisfy  similar  examinations  to  those  which  other  schools  of 
an  endowed  or  proprietary  character  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
profess  to  give  the  same  sort  of  education,  satisfied. 


it 
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7672.  Toa  mean  that  a  local  authority,  in  oonaidering  whether  to 
establiBh  a  pnblio  Beoondary  school  in  any  district,  should  not  only  hare 
regard  to  the  number  of  the  private  schools  and  the  accommodation  they 
provide,  but  also  should  require  them  to  give  these  evidences  of  efficiency 
before  it  had  regard  to  them  in  determining  not  to  establish  a  public 
secondary  school  in  competition  P — Yes,  that  is  our  view. 

7673.  And  if  the  schools  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  this  test,  no 
regard  should  be  had  by  the  local  authority  P — That  is  the  view,  as  I 
understand. 

7674.  Would  the  question  of  the  fees  charged  in  these  private  schools 
be  an  element  o!  considerafcion  P — I  have  no  instructions  on  that  point,  but 
I  suppose  it  would  have  to  be. 

7675.  I  mean  supposing  the  private  schools  charged  higher  fees  than 
those  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools  could  pay,  would  that 
be  an  element  in  the  matter  p — I  suppose  it  would  be*;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  my  council  have  thought  that  out. 

7676.  (To  Mr.  Storr.)  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  upon  that? — 
I  think  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  expensive  school  does  not  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  district. 

7677.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  private  schools  charging 
very  low  fees,  you  would  feel  that  the  question  of  fees  need  hardly  be 
raised,  because  you  would  proceeci  on  the  question  of  efficiency,  and  you 
would  say  that  at  very  low  fees  it  i.H  improbable  that  efficient  education 
would  be  given  P — Quite  so. 

7678.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Mr.  Oarrod.)  With  regard  to  making 
sdiolarships  tenable  at  private  schools,  did  I  understand  that  you  would 
make  it  compulsory  to  allow  the  scholarships  to  be  held  at  all  registered 
schools  or  only  empower  them? — I  would  make  them  compulsory,  I 
think. 

7679.  Some  schools  would  be  registered  for  a  good  many  years  under 
this  plan  in  which  the  guarantees  of  efficient  teaching  would  not  be  very 
stringent  .^-^-l^t  would  apply  also  to  public  schools. 

7680.  I  am  not  distinguishing  between  private  and  public  schools 
particularly.  At  present  a  local  authority  has  the  power,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  make  a  schedule  of  schools  which  it  considers  suitable  schools  at 
which  scholarships  are  to  be  held.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  to  take 
away  that  power  of  selection,  and  »iy,  "No,  in  future  they  shall  be  held 
"  at  all  registered  schools  **  P — ^I  should  have  laid  down  for  them  certain 
conditions  which  are  to  be  enforced,  and  say  that  they  should  not  have 
the  power  to  withhold  them  from  certain  classes  of  schools  if  they  satisfy 
the  test  of  efficiency. 

7681.  If  they  satisfy  these  conditions  P — I  think  that  is  a  case  where  the 
Central  Authority  should  control  the  independent  action  of  the  local 
authoritiee,  and  should  have  the  last  word. 

7682.  For  example,  if  the  fees  are  high.  I  will  put  the  question  in 
another  way.  If  some  condition  of  fees  were  attached  to  registration, 
woiUd  you  refuse  to  register  a  school  which  had  high  fees  ? — No,  I  think 
we  should  not  refuse  to  register. 

7683.  I  will  not  press  you  upon  this  point,  because  there  might  be  a 
difficulty  in  mftlcing  scholarships  tenable  at  all  schools  p — ^Yes. 

7684.  (Mr.  Hohhoitse,)  I  understand  that  the  Teachers'  Registration  Bill, 
intioduced  last  year  and  this  year  by  Mr.  Murray  Macdonald,  represento 
the  matured  views  of  your  Guild  P — Certainly. 

7685.  It  differs  in  certain  respects  from  the  other  Bill  introduced  by 
Sir  Biohard  Temple  P--Yes. 

7686.  The  vital  difference,  I  understand,  being  that  the  other  Bill,  which 
is  promoted  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  I  believe,  proposes  to  form 
ft  separate  register  for  secondary  teachers  P--That  is  an  important 
difference. 

E    87780.  ir 
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7687.  But  on  other  points  there  is  no  vital  differenoe  between  yonr  two 
ftfifiociationfl  P — ^EbLcept  that  we  do  not  think  the  registration  oonnoil 
proposed  is  a  sufficiently  popnlar  body. 

7688.  Those  are  the  two  important  differences  between  youP — ^The 
main  ones. 

7689.  Have  yon  taken  any  steps  to  come  Ito  terms  ? — ^We  approached 
the  College  of  Preceptors  a  year  or  two  aeo  and  invited  them  to  call  a 
conference,  as  the  senior  bodyof  all,  for  uie  purpose  of  trying  to  get  a 
general  view  on  this  matter.  They  declined  on  this  matter  to  hold  such  a 
conference  on  grounds  which  were  given  at  the  time. 

7690.  At  the  present  moment  you  do  not  see  that  any  further  agreement 
can  be  arrived  at  P — ^It  seems  to  me  that  the  College  of  Preceptors  is  so 
strongly  desirous  of  having  a  separate  register  for  secondary  teachers 
that  we  cannot  get  any  nearer. 

7691.  And  you  rtscognisc  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  proceed  further  in 
this  matter  witiiout  some  agreement  between  the  representatives  of  the 
teaching  profession  P — We  have  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  and  the  Irish 
National  Teachers'  Organisation.  I  have  never  yet  met  a  teacher  in  a 
primary  school,  who  had  thought  of  it  at  all,  who  did  not  want  to  have  a 
comprehensive  register. 

7692.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  are 
opposed  to  being  put  on  the  same  register  as  the  teachers  of  the  elementary 
schools,  rightly  or  wrongly  P — ^Yes,  many  of  them  are. 

7698.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Ton  would  say,  would  you  not,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Gkuld  is  in  favour  of  State  control,  with  a  view  to  secoring  efficiency 
in  secondary  schools  P — Certainly. 

7694.  But  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  strong  gaarantees  that  the  schools 
should  be  free  to  develop  on  their  own  lines  r — ^Yes,  to  take  care  that 
they  are  well  stajQfed  and  appointed,  and  then  give  the  utmost  possible 
freedom. 

7695.  Freedom,  that  is,  in  trying  experiments  in  educational  methods 
and  such  like  P— Yes,  and  in  arrang^g  their  own  curriculum. 

7696.  Should  vou  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  Quild  was  in  favour,  as 
Mr.  Storr  said,  ox  non-local  schools  being  put  under  a  central  authority^ 
and  not  under  a  provincial  authority  P~I  should  say  so. 

7697.  EEave  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the 
higher  grade  board  sohooUP — The  council  of  the  Guild  are  ajrunflt  the 
development  of  any  more  than  there  are  at  present.  My  opmion  may 
not  be  worth  much,  but  personally  1  think  they  ought  to  be  maintaiiiea 
and  developed. 

7698.  Have  you  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  higher  grade  board  schools  P 
— Only  a  very  cursory  knowledge.  I  have  been  m  them,  but  have  not  any 
real  knowledge  of  them.   I  understand  the  needs  to  meet  which  they  exist. 

7699.  Well,  with  regard  to  the  Education  Department?;  you  would  look 
forward  ultimately  to  there  being  a  devolution  of  power  from  the 
Educational  I>epartment  to  the  provincial  bodies  P — ^Yes.  I  should  look  to 
all  education  bemg  put  under  the  same  authorities,  district  or  centraL 

7700.  (Dr.  WormelL)  In  the  register  that  you  are  thinking  of  for  all 
grades  of  teachers,  would  you  put  the  registration  in  the  place  of  the 
certification  as  regards  elementuy  schools  P— At  first  we  should  admit, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  certificate  of  the  Education  Department  as  one  of 
the  qualifications  for  being  on  the  register. 

7701.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  do  you  wish  to  keep  certification  for 
elementury  teachers  with  its  monopoly  as  at  the  present  time,  and 
registration  for  secondary  teachers,  including  the  others,  as  applicable  to 
secondary  schools  only  P — We  want  to  have  the  same  for  secondary  and 
primary  schools  eventually. 
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7702.  Then  jon  wish  to  do  away  with  the  oertiiloateP — ^Eyentaallj, 
and  as  soon  as  posfdble. 

7708.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Do  joa  propose  to  put  oniyersitj  teachers  on  voor 
oomprehensiTe  register  P — ^We  wanted  to,  bnt  we  were  strongly  adyised  by 
Mr.  Aoland  to  mtie  a  special  clanse  in  our  Bill  exolnding  them,  simply  on 
the  ground  of  policy. 

7704.  Bnt  on  grounds  of  theory,  now  wonld  yon  prefer  to  have  them 
there  ? — On  gronnds  of  theory,  yes.  I  think  from  personal  experience  they 
want  to  be  taught  how  to  teach  as  much  as  others. 

7705.  It  is  said  in  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Oommission  Report  that  private 
schools  have  rendered  great  service  to  Secondary  Education  in  England 
by  acting  as  pioneers  in  methods  of  instruction.  Gould  you  tell  us 
whether,  since  the  appearance  of  that  report,  private  schools  in  England 
have  made  any  marked  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  England  P — ^I  have  no  knowledge  at  the  moment  of  ^eir  having 
done  BO.    ^ey  may  have,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

7706.  I  was  asking  really  for  a  concrete  illustration,  if  possible.  For 
example,  have  they  led  the  way  in  Kindergarten  methods  P — ^I  could  not 
say  of  my  own  knowledge  whether  they  have. 

7707.  Or  in  protecting  their  pupils  from  the  evils  of  excessive  exami- 
nation P— I  could  not  say. 

7708.  {To  Mr,  Storr.)  Gould  you  give  any  illustration  of  the  services 
which  private  schools  have  rendered  to  educational  practice  in  England  P 
-^Undoubtedly  in  tahowing  us  the  Kindergarten  work.  I  think  Kinder- 
gartens are,  in  the  main,  either  private  schools  themselves  or  attached  to 
private  schools.  They  have  rendered  very  important  service  in  that  way. 
It  is  through  private  teachers  that  those  methods  have  really  become 
known  to  English  subjects,  and  have  percolated  gradually  into  our 
elementary  schools  and  to  a  smaller  extent  even  into  the  higher  schools. 

7709.  In  other  words,  during  the  last  20  years  the  most  revolutionary 
change  in  the  English  system  of  education  has  entered  the  national 
system  of  education  through  the  channel  of  private  schools  ? — Yes. 

7710.  {Mr,  YoxaU  to  Mr.  Storr.)  And  the  same  remark  would  apply  to 
the  Sloyd  system  P — ^Yes. 

7711.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  asked  you  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
diffieulty  in  going  any  further  with  the  question  of  teachers'  registration 
BO  long  as  there  is  a  certain  body  of  teachers  opposed  to  the  plan  you 
advocate.  I  understand  that  the  plan  of  the  Guild  is  approved  by  nearly 
all  the  associations  of  teachers  in  the  three  kingdoms  P — I  understand  so. 

7712.  It  is  approved  by  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  a 
comprehensive  body  containing  teachers  of  all  classes  in  Scotland  P — ^Yes. 

7713.  It  is  approved  by  the  Irish  National  Teachers*  Organisation  P-^ 
Yes. 

7714.  And  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  P— Yes. 

7715.  It  is  approved  by  associations  of  teachers  to  the  number  of  35,000 
in  the  United  Kingdom  P— Yes. 

7716.  Bnt  it  is  not  approved  by  the  Gollege  of  Preceptors,  which  I 
think  is  a  body  ef  about  3,000  strong  P— I  do  not  know  the  numbers.  I  do 
not  think  Uiey  are  so  many  as  that.    They  are  about  1,100, 1  think. 

7717.  (Mr.  ToxaU.)  Allowing  for  licentiates  and  everything  else,  I  think 
the  number  is  something  like  3,000. 

7718.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  there  are  35,000  teaobers  for  your  plan 
ol  registration  and  2,500  against  it  P— That  is  so,  I  think. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 
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Schools. 


J.  Eastebbbook,  Esq.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 

7719.  (Ohairmin,)  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  prime  cost  of 
supplying  education  in  what  are  called  the  second  and  first  grade  schools 
respectiyely  ? — I  would  rather  keep  to  those  I  know  most  about,  if  you  do 
not  mind.     I  mean  the  second  grade  schools  especially. 

7720.  By  all  means.  Will  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  fees  required 
to  be  charged  or  the  amount  of  endowment  required  to  be  present  in 
order  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  a  second  grade  school  ? — ^We  find  that  in 
a  second  grade  school  the  state  of  the  case  is  generally  as  follows.  The 
Charity  (jommission  has  been  required  to  form  a  school,  we  will  say,  and 
they  have  fomid  money  enough  belonging  to  the  foundation  for  the 
buildings,  and  then  settled  the  fees  at  between  42.  and  82. ;  then  the 
gOTernors  have  frequently  fixed  l^the  fee  at  62.  or  42.  to  62.,  then,  the 
endowment  left  is  frequently  not  more  than  about  12.  or  12.  10^.  a  head, 
so  it  comes  about  that  the  school  has  to  do  the  best  it  can  on  that  amount. 
We  have  gathered  particulars  with  regard  to  tiie  cost  of  education  in 
different  places ;  for  example,  from  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith's  report,  for 
London. 

7721.  You  mean  the  County  Council  report  P — Yes.  In  21  boys*  schools 
it  is  102.  178.  lOd. ;  the  cost  in  Birmingham  was  102. 10^.  Od,  In  some 
places  in  the  country  it  is  a  little  less.  Then  it  is  known  that  assistant 
masters  especiallv  are  very  badly  paid.  Taking  everything  into  oonsiderar 
tion,  we  think  tnat  a  school  of  the  ordinary  size  should  not  be  set  going 
unless  it  be  clear  to  the  provincial  authority  that  122.  a  head*  will  he 
forthcoming. 

7722.  By  "ordinary  size  **  1  think  you  mean  a  school  of  between  100  and 
800  pupils  p — I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  latter  number.  I  think  that 
when  we  get  below  100  it  is  more  than  122.  a  year.  Then  there  are  many 
cases  of  there  being  as  few  as  40  pupils  in  a  school,  and  in  these  oases  the 
cost  would  be  higher  still.  There  are  some  extreme  cases  of  little  schools 
near  together  in  sparsely  populated  districts,  where  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  do  efficient  work  with  the  funds  available. 

7723.  You  are  now,  of  course,  regarding  the  income  of  a  school  as  derived 
entirely  from  fees  and  from  endowments  ? — Yes.  I  am  talking  of  122.  to 
coyer  the  whole.  I  could  give  you  an  example  of  a  typical  school,  which  is 
neither  at  one  extreme  nor  the  other. 

7724.  I  will  first  ask  you  this  question.  You  are  not  computing  there 
what  the  school  may^happen  to  obtain  either  from  science  and  art  grant  or 
from  some  other  grant  p — ^I  am  taking  that  it  requires  122.  a  head  from 
some  source  or  another.  If  the  school  has  as  many  as  500  or  600  pupils  the 
cost  might  be  somewhat  less  per  head. 

7725.  And  your  view  is  that,  having  regard  to  the  fees  and  endowments, 
the  amount  allotted  by  scheme  is  apt  to  be  too  smaU  to  secure  efficiencv  ? 
— The  scheme  has  to  allot  according  to  the  amount  of  money  the 
foundation  possesses. 

7726.  I  mean  it  is  made  upon  a  basis  which  leaves  a  good  deal  less  than 
122.  a  head  P — ^Of  course  the  Charity  Commission  scheme  can  only  deal 
with  the  money  the  foundation  possesses.  It  cannot  always  raise  the  fees 
to  make  up  for  the  poverty  of  the  endowment. 

7727.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  obliged  to  have  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
population  in  the  neighbourhood  in  fixing  the  scale  of  fees  P— -Yes. 

7728.  Now  will  you  proceed  with  your  illustration  P — This  illustration 
I  am  going  to  give  would  be  a  school  with  about  130  to  150  pupils  in  it. 
The  scheme  says  the  fees  are  to  be  from  42.  to  82. ;  the  governors  fix  them 
at  42. 10«.  to  61 ;  the  endowment  comes  to  about  1^.  7«.  a  head ;  so  that  the 
income  altogether  is  about  72.  a  head.  The  expenses  are  always  a 
good  deal  niore  than  that.  They  are  bound  to  be  more  than  that,  and  the 
school  gets  into  debt  unless  it  manages  to  make  up  a  little  more  income 
from  science  and  art  grants  and  a  little  from  county  council  grants ;  but 
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eveu  then  it  is  in  debt,  and  it  is  what  wotdd  be  called  a  fedi^j  Baoceasf al 
school,  too. 

7729.  That  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  quality  of  the  education  whioh 
it  endeavouiB  to  supply.  .  If  it  lowers  its  educational  standard,  or  rather, 
if  it  lowers  its  view  of  tUe  kind  of  education  it  ought  to  give,  it  could  giye 
a  simpler  and  humbler  kind  of  education  at  a  lower  charge  ? — But  this 
sdiool  I  am  mentioning  is  the  important  school  in  the  town,  and  it  could 
not  possibly  do  much  by  giving  a  lower  kind  of  education  than  it  is  giving. 

7730.  It  is  a  school,  I  suppose,  that  is  teaching  classics  P— No.  It  would 
teach  Latin,  but  it  would  not  be  called  a  classical  school  in  any  way.  I 
ahould  call  it  a  modem  school.  For  example,  it  has  just  built  a  laboratory. 

7731.  It  is  not  teaching  Greek  P— No,  not  at  aU. 

7732.  That  would  make  a  certain  amount  of  difference  in  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  assistant  masters.  Taking  the  world  as  it  goes,  I  suppose  you 
geDeially  have  to  pay  a  little  higher  for  those  who  come  with  universitv 
degrees  and  are  engaged  for  the  sake  of  teaching  Greek  p — ^I  do  not  think 
€h»ek  makes  the  great  difference. 

7733.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  chief  difference  P — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
qfuite  say,  but  if  a  man  comes  with  a  degree  he  considers  that  he  can 
command  more. 

7734.  He  expects  more  P — ^Yes.  Then  if  he  comes  with  a  high  honours 
degree  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  he  expects  still  more. 

7735.  But  speaking  generally,  can  you  get  an  equally  good  standard 
of  science  teaching  a  little  more  cheaply  than  you  could  get  classical 
teaching  of  the  same  order  P— No.  I  think  if  you  waut  a  good  science 
master  now  you  have  to  pay  him  as  much  as  you  have  to  pay  any  master. 
Science  masters  have  raised  their  terms  considerably  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  they  expect  good  salaries. 

7736.  Where  do  the  science  masters  you  speak  of  chiefly  come  from  P — 
Many  schools  have  lately  been  appointing  science  masters  through  having 
been  helped  by  county  council  grants.  The  grants  have  been  sometimes 
given  specially  for  that  purpose.  .  They  generally  get  them  with  natural 
science  degrees  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
through  the  School  of  Mines. 

7737.  When  you  make  science  teaching  an  important  point  in  the  school 
you  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  science  and  art  grants  or  county 
council  grants  ? — ^Yes,  of  course. 

7739.  And,  therefore,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  the  financial 
difiloalty  is  perhaps  hardly  so  serious  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  the  case  of  a 
literary  or  classical  school  P — I  believe,  as  a  rule,  the  schools  which  are 
especially  classical  generally  have  richer  endowments  Speaking  of  this 
puticular  school,  it  had  from  the  science  and  art  grant  last  year  eleven 
shillings  a  head,  and  from  the  county  council  grant  ten  shillings.  Even 
putting  that  with  the  income  from  fees  and  endowments  the  expenditure 
was  more  than  the  income.  Of  coTirse  all  schools  of  this  class  have  to  do 
aU  kinds  of  things  to  eke  out  their  income  and  increase  it,  and  sometimes 
they  have  to  resort  to  expedients  which  are  not  of  the  best  educational 
value. 

7739.  Of  course  in  science  schools  there  is  to  be  contemplated  the 
farther  expense  of  apparatus  P — Yes, 

7740.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  provision  of  apparatus  is 
sometimes  inadequate  for  these  financial  reasons  p — Yes,  that  is  very 
genenJ  indeed.  Of  course  the  county  council  have  been  helping  a  great 
deal,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  London  their  grants  will  make  a  very  great 
difference. 

7741.  Apart  from  the  definite  provision  of  apparatus,  would  you  say 
that  the  chief  evil  arising  from  the  inadequate  income  is  to  be  found  in 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  assistant  masters  P— The  general  report  from  all 
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Bohools  of  tluB  Idttd  all  zonnd  is  that  they  have  to  economise  in  every 
direction. 

7742.  I  rather  gathered  from  Dr.  Poole  that  he  thought  the  small 
salaries  paid  to  assistant  masters  oonstitnted  the  most  serions  evil? — I 
think  it  is  the  most  serions  evil  of  all.  I  quite  assent  to  that  Tiew. 
Then  with  regard  to  those  yotj  small  schools  where  there  are  sometimes 
as  few  as  10  or  12  pupils,  and  40  ia  practically  the  maximum  number, 
many  of  them  can  ever  expect  to  reach,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  only 
one  way  out  of  the  difficidty,  that  is,  to  shut  up  some  of  those  which  have 
gone  to  the  wall  altogether  and  use  the  endowments  there  to  help  those 
which  are  left. 

7743.  You  are  speaking  of  the  small  endowed  schools  ? — ^The  very  small 
endowed  schools. 

7744.  You  know  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  haye  often  wished  to 
effect  that,  but  tiiat  the  local  difficulties  of  making  a  scheme  are  very  great  P 
— ^Yee,  I  know  that  they  have  tried  to  do  so  in  some  places. 

7745.  You  know  that  the  local  opposition  is  always  very  strong  to 
removing  a  school? — One  way  that  suggested  itself  to  us  was  that  the 
local  endowments  should  be  taken  to  pay  boarding  fees  to  a  county  school 
or  a  school  within  a  reasonable  distanqe,  and  by  that  means  perhaps  local 
opposition  would  be  lessened. 

7746.  You  mean  that  a  number  of  these  small  endowments  might  be 
roUed  together  and  given  to  a  school  in  a  central  position,  with  a  provision 
for  the  admission  of  boys  free  or  at  reduced  rates  from  the  place  where 
the  school  originally  was  P — ^Yes. 

7747.  Do  you  not  think  local  opposition  would  be  very  great  even  then 
to  the  removal  of  the  school  P — ^It  would  in  some  cases,  I  am  afraid.  I 
have  in  my  own  mind  a  case  where  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  there  are 
four  schools.  The  largest  of  those  has  only  40  pupils,  another  has  25, 
another  about  10,  and  they  are  graduaUy  decreasing,  and  another  about 
?p. 

7748.  May  it  not  be  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  school  curriculum  is 
a  little  too  old-fafhioned,  and  that  the  school  therefore  does  not  gather  as 
many  pupils  as  it  might  P — ^I  am  afraid  those  places  are  not  sufficiently 
thickly  populated  to  keep  up  the  schools. 

7749.  {Deafi  of  Manchester.)  Are  they  town  or  country  ? — Country. 

7750.  (Chairmin,)  You  are  speaking  of  country  districts  P — Yes,  one 
place  has  a  population  of  7,000. 

7751.  That  is  a  small  town  P — ^Yes,  but  the  other  three  are  smaller 
places. 

7752.  Would  you  on  behalf  of  the  association  propose  to  suggest  that 
this  financial  difficoltv  should  be  met  by  empowering  local  authorities  to 
impose  a  rate  P — 1  ratner  look  on  the  rate  as  the  last  resort.  T  should  take 
endowment,  fees,  and  everything  else  into  account  first.  I  am  afraid  it 
would  have  to  come  to  a  rate  in  some  places. 

7753.  Do  you  think  that  the  enlargement  of  powers  of  county  co  incils 
to  make  their  grants  for  Secondary  Education  generally  would  ha/e  any 
effect  P — ^I  think  so,  certainly. 

7754.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  give 
the  money  a  little  more  liberally  to  the  support  of  education  P — ^I  think  so, 
BO  far  as  my  experience  goes,  if  the  restrictions  were  ti^n  away. 

Ps^Ax^TosT  7755.  What  can  you  tell  us  with  regard  to  the  existing  provision  of 
SCHOOLS,  preparatory  schools  P— I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  those.  The 
secondary  schools — those  called  second  grade  schools — are  fed  from  two 
main  sources,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  of  those 
schools  are  altogether  fed  from  public  elementary  schools.  There  is  a 
very  imi>ortant  part  of  the  work  being  done  by  private  preparatory 
schools  under  ladies.     I  am   of  opinion  that  these  schools  taught  by 
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women  will  ftlwajB  hold  their  place.    They  require  regirtratton  both  with 
rMurd  to  teachers  and  rooms  in  order  that  they  should  be  goaranteed  to  be 

effioient  in  every  way. 

7756.  They  are  schools  at  which  I  suppose  the  children  stay  from  7  or  8 
to  10  or  11 F— From  5  or  6  to  9  or  10, 1  should  rather  say  ;  and  there  ate 
many  parenta  who  really  prefer  not  to  send  their  little  boys  to  elementary 
Bobools. 

7757.  These  preparatory  schools  are  mostly  small,  yon  say  P — ^They  are 
mostly  small,  and  nnf ortanately  frequently  held  in  yery  small  rooms.  But 
lam  strongly  of  opinion  that  ladies  are  the  proper  people  to  teach  theae 
little  boys.  Another  altematiye  carried  out  m  some  places  is  to  put 
them  in  a  preparatory  diyiaion  in  connexion  with  the  second  grade  schools, 
thiB  part  being  taught  by  women  instead  of  men. 

7758.  What  do  you  say  on  the  whole  are  the  comparadye  adyantages  of 
ihese  two  methods:  liaying  the  preparatory  department  attached  to 
oeoondary  schools,  or  trusting  to  the  preparatoir^  school  kept  by  private 
peoons  ? — ^I  think  both  methods  might  be  allowed  to  go  on. 

7759.  If  you  think  the  present  preparatory  school  so  very  unsatisfactory 
it  would  be  an  argument  for  the  other  method  ? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  put  it 
quite  so  strongly.  If  only  the  efficient  ones  could  be  recognised  by  being 
registared,  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  ^ood.  I  am  frequently  asked  in 
liondon  to  recommend  preparatory  schools  in  certain  neighbourhoods. 

7760.  You  think  that  the  provision  oi  registration  would  itself  raise  the 
level  of  these  schools  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

7761.  With  regard  to  pupils  who  go  to  secondary  schools  from  public 
elementary  schools,  ut  what  age  do  tou  find  they  go? — ^Unfortunately 
many  of  them  remain  in  elementary  schools  until  they  have  gone  through 
the  standards,  and  we  get  them  to  come  up  to  our  schools  at  either  18  or  U 
years  of  age  with  the  intention  of  finishing  at  a  secondary  school.  Some 
sohools  have  instances  of  their  coming  and  remaining  only  six  months.  It  is 
idmost  impossible  to  do  any  good  to  them  even  if  they  stayed  12  months, 
when  they  have  remained  at  the  elementary  sohools  so  long. 

7762.  Then  your  view  is  that  if  they  intend  to  take  Secondary 
Education  at  all«  they  should  quit  the  elementary  school  earlier  P — ^Those 
boys  who  are  intended  ultimately  to  go  through  the  secondary  school 
course  I  should  like  to  see  coming  to  that  school  after  passing  the  Fifth 
Standard. 

7763.  They  generally  pass  the  Fifth  Standard  a  good  deal  earlier  than 
they  used  to? — ^Yes,  I  think  on  the  average  they  pass  it  at  12  years 
of  age. 

7764.  Then  the  children  you  speak  of  in  any  case  stay  a  comparatively 
Aart  time  at  secondary  schools  P — Those  who  come  so  old,  you  mean. 

7765.  Yes?— Yes. 

7766.  Do  you  mean  that  the  boys  who  intend  to  stay  at  the  secondary 
^school  till  16  come  to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  elementary 
-schools  P — ^Yes,  many  of  them,  and  frequently  regret  afterwards  that  they 
haye  not  come  earlier. 

7767.  You  were  speakrog  just  now  of  those  who  intend  to  come  and  who 
remain  only  six  months  or  a  year  at  the  secondary  school ;  you  include 
also  those  who  intend  to  remain  two  or  three  years  at  the  Beoondaxj 
school? — ^Yes,  I  include  those  as  well.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figtures 
for  one  school.  At  our  own  school  out  of  380  boys  45  per  cent,  have  been 
in  elementary  schools,  and  the  other  55  per  cent,  have  neyer  been  in 
elementary  schools.    I  think  that  is  a  fairly  typical  case. 

7768.  Of  those  45  per  cent,  how  many  stay  more  than  a  year? — ^I  could 
not  tell  you,  but  many  of  the^  do.  Qenerally  those  who  come  to  us  very 
late  in  life  do  not  get  yery  high  up  in  the  school. 

7769.  How  would  you  propose  to  secure  that  the  children  should  leave 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  Fifth  Standard,  seeing  that  their  education 
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is  grfhttdtouB  while  they  remain  in  the  elementary  school,  whereas  if 
they  go  to  the  secondary  school  they  begin  to  pay  ?-^I  know  that  is  the 
great  difficulty.  The  only  thing  I  can  suggest  to  encourage  it  is  that  the 
age  for  scholarships  should  be  slightly  lowered. 

7770.  By  scholarsliips  you  mean  entrance  scholarships  ?— Yes. 

7771.  Or  scholarships  to  be  taken  from  the  elementary  school?—: 
Yes. 

7772.  Which  of  those  two  plans  works  best,  the  leaving  scholarship  or 
the  entrance  scholarship  P — I  do  not  think  it  matters  very  much.  For 
instance,  at  the  last  scholarship  examination  of  the  Headmasters'  Assooia* 
tion  the  London  County  Council  gave  a  number  of  scholarships,  but  with 
maintenance  grant  included,  and  our  own  school  gave  entrance  scholar- 
ships  without  maintenance  grants.  WeU,  the  London  County  Council 
have  limited  their  scholarships  to  boys  whose  parents  are  earning  less  than 
150f.  a  year.  I  think  that  rather  divided  them  up  into  two  sections.  *Fhe 
County  Council  scholarship  being  more  valuable  than  our  own,  the  boys 
whose  parents  were  slightly  better  off  applied  for  onr  own  scholarships. 

7773.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  technical  instruction 
in  Secondary  Schools  ? — We  wish  to  point  out  one  or  two  things  with 
regard  to  the  technical  instruction.  We  think  that  if  our  plans  could  be 
carried  out,  it  should  become  a  general  rule  that  boys  who  are  going  to  a 
secondary  school  should  pass  on  after  Standard  Y.  Then  that  would 
be  the  point  of  branching  off  for  the  two  kinds  of  education.  The 
continuation  of  Elementary  Education  should  be  in  the  direction  of  Trade 
or  Handicraft  Schools,  and  for  these  schools  specially  selected  and  trained 
masters  woidd  be  required.  Secondary  schools  would  generally  have 
facilities  for  good  courses  of  practical  science,  fitted  more  for  those  who 
are  intended  to  be  foremen  and  masters.  They  would  aim  at  giving  a  good 
general  training  for  the  mind  rather  than  special  preparation  for  employ- 
ment. But  no  doubt  some  subjects  which  are  specially  useful  in  particular 
employments  would  be  included  provided  they  could  be  made  instruments 
for  the  general  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

7774.  Do  you  mean  you  would  discourage  boys  from  elementary. schools 
to  go  on  into  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards,  and  would  rather  turn  them 
into  technical  subjects  F — No,  not  quite  that.  I  mean  ttiat  witii  the  .sixth 
and  seventh  standards  they  should  take  some  of  these  handicraft  subjeists, 
and  after  that  confine  their  attention  to  two  or  three  subjects  and  do  them 
well.  Those  are  the  boys  whose  school  life  is  not  going  to  be  so  long  as 
that  of  the  boys  going  to  the  secondary  schools.  We  find  that  the  boys 
from  the  elementary  schools  when  they  apply  for  scholarships  at  present, 
very  often  bring  up  a  great  many  elementary  subjects,  and  they  really 
only  know  a  smattering  of  them.  We  think  that  considering  the  jbime 
they  are  going  to  remain  at  the  school  they  cannot  ti^e  that  extended 
curriculum  with  advantage.  I  am  taking  the  ordinary  elementary  school 
where  the  boys  do  not  remain  after  about  14. 

7775.  A  great  many  leave  even  before  14  P — Yes,  a  great  many  leave  even 
before  14. 

7776.  Reverting  to  the  secondary  schools  at  what  point  would  you  think 
that  special  technical  instruction  might  begin  to  be  given  in  the  secondary 
schools.  At  what  age  do  you  say  P — Do  vou  mean  special  instruction  for 
a  particular  business,  or  that  tliey  would  specialise  in  the  direction  of 
tecnnical  instruction  P  . 

7777.  I  mean  rather  the  latter  P— Not  before  15  certainly,  and  I  think 
even  a  little  later,  perhaps. 

7778.  And  as  regards  special  instruction  in  a  particular  handicraft, 
would  vou  give  that  at  all  at  the  elementary  school  or  would  ypu  rese^e 
it  for  the  technical  school  or  technical  college  ? — We  could  not  givio  it  in 
secondary  schools,  although  we  might  give  the  general  principles  of 
handicraft  work  in  wood  or  metal 
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T779.  You  would jarefer  to  reserve  that  for  a  separate  establishment  p 

ITes.    Special  teohmoal  schools  wonld  be  needed  in  certain  localities. 

7780.  Can   jou   express   an   opinion   as    to    the    large    number    of  ^ 
examinations  for  the  public  services  and  for  professions  which  boys  now  ^^^''^^^^"^ 
harve  to  pans  on  leaving  secondary  schools  P — ^l  should  like  to  say  a  goo^  ExAioirATion 
deal  on  that  point.     The  multiplicity  of  examinations  is  such  a  pressing  ^^  l™f  ^ 
evil  that  we  really  feel  that  there  should  be  some  relief  offered  us.    I  wiu 

^ve  you  a  list  of  the  examinations  which  one  particular  school  has  to  keep 
its  eye  on  during  the  year :  the  Drawing  Examination  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  April ;  the  Science  Examination  in  May ;  the  Matricu- 
lation of  the  London  University  in  January  and  June ;  the  London  County 
Council  Intermediate  Scholarships  in  June.  That  is  in  the  case  of  London. 
Then  tiiere  is  the  Intermediate  Science  and  Art  Examination  in  July ;  the 
liOndon  Chamber  of  Commerce  Examination  in  July.  Then  comes  the 
Annual  Examination  required  by  the  Charity  CommisaionerB'  scheme ;  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examination  in  December ;  and  during  the  year,  at 
different  times,  Civil  Service  Examinations ;  professional  examinations  and 
open  scholarships  at  the  universities.  I  am  not  over  stating  it  in  any  case 
I  am  giving  the  case  of  a  particular  school. 

7781.  And  those  professional  examinations  are  pretty  numerous,  are  they 
not  F— I  cannot  say  they  are  very  numerous  for  one  boy. 

7782.  But  there  are  a. good  many  examinationB ? — Yes. 

7783.  There  is  the  examination  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  P^Yes. 

7784.  And  other  medical  examinations.  Then  there  is  the  army  examina- 
tion and  the  solicitora'  examination  P— Yes. 

7785.  What  others  P — There  are  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  banksy 
and  entrance  to  the  Railway  Clearing  House  and  other  clerkships. 

7786.  And  the  architects  P— Yes. 

7787.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  this  distracting  multiplicity  P 
— ^We  think  these  uxaminationa  shocdd  certainly  be  brought  into  line  in  a 
great  measure,  and  the  final  step  which  would  settle  the  whole  affair 
would  probably  be  a  well -though  t-out  scheme  of  leaving  examinations. 

7788.  To  be  held  at  the  schools,  do  you  mean,  or  to  be  held  in  some 
general  place  for  pupils  coming  from  the  schools  P — I  think  it  would  be 
held  at  &e  schools  in  many  cases,  but  we  think  the  leaving  examinations 
would  be  settled  by  an  examination  boai-d,  probably  appointed  by  the 
central  board,  and  the  universities. 

7789.  Then  you  would  propose,  I  suppose,  that  the  certificate  given  in 
that  examination  should  be  accepted  as  exempting  from  other  examina- 
tions P — All  these  examinations  are  of  two  parts.  There  is  the  genenJ 
examination,  and  the  special  part  required  for  that  special  profession. 
With  reg^ard  to  those  examinations  I  have  mentioned,  one  particular  boy 
might  require  to  go  in  for  two  or  three  of  them  in  a  year,  and  he  is  ex- 
amined two  or  tln^e  times  over  in  the  same  subjects.  If  there  were  a 
general  leaving  examination  of  two  kinds,  a  higher  and  lower,  or  profes- 
sional and  commercial,  then  one  part  of  that  examination  would -probably 
be  of  a  general  character,  and  there  would  follow  parallel  groups. of 
subjects,  so  that  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  example,  if  it  took 
up  this  leaving  examination  would  say :  '*  For  our  certificate  certain 
groups  will  be  required."  By  that  means  it  would  do  away  with  a  separate 
examination  for  themselves,  and  other  professional  examinations  might  be 

carried  out  in  very  much  the  same  way.  ...i 

7790.  But  the  professional  examinations  you  have  been  speaking  of  are 
for  the  most  part  examinations  in  general  Imowledge,  the  professional  part 
being  reserved  for  a  later  examination  after  the  pupil  has  passed  the  first 
one  which  gives  him  an  entrance  P-7-The  professional  examinations  I 
referred  to  were  examinations  for  an  entrance  to  a  profession. 

.    77^1.  Thosc'cxaminationsforanentrance  to  a  profession  are  not  generally 
examinations  in  professional  subjects  P — ^No,  but  I  waa  meaning  thai  certain 
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prof eaaioiiB say :  "Ton  must  take  Latin."  OUieniaay:  ''Yon  rnnst  not 
take  Latin,"  bo  that,  probably,  the  preliminary  part  of  the  examination 
would  be  the  minimum  required  by  tSl 

7792.  What  might  be  called  the  ordinary  English  snbjeotA  P— I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  the  exact  subjects  because  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
tiiought. 

7798.  But  obTiously  there  would  be  some  common  subjects  P — ^There 
would  be  subjects  which  would  be  conmion  to  all  the  examinations,  of 
course. 

7794.  Then  your  view  is,  that  theie'should  be  a  leading  examination  for 
all  schools,  whidi  should,  besides  the  parts  common  to  all,  give  also 
certain  sets  of  special  subjects  P — Quite  so,  and  those  subjects  should  be  in 
parallel  groups.  It  is  not  that  one  group  of  subjects  is  to  be  considered 
to  be  of  much  higher  yalue  than  anotiber  m  any  way. 

"7795.  Besides  the  leaving  examinations  you  would  like  to  have  the 
schools  themselves  examined  P — ^We  would  rather  say  that  the  schools 
themselves  should  be  inspected,  that  is,  if  these  leaving  examinations 
were  very  generally  taken  up  and  encouraged  by  the  county  councils  and 
otiier  authorities  awarding  their  scholarships  and  giving  their  other 
awards  in  connexion  with  them.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  school 
need  be  bothered  with  other  examinations,  but  it  would  be  required  to  be 
inspected  by  the  properly  appointed  inspector  that  we  spoke  about  in  the 
former  evidence. 

7796.  Then  you  consider  that  as  far  as  examination  by  an  external 
authority  goes  one  ma^  rely  upon  a  leaving  examination ;  vou  would  not 
vouch  at  afi  the  pupils  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  school,  but 
only  the  ptipjls  who  were  leaving  P — I  do  not  think  I  have  properly 
explained.  There  is  an  annual  examination  of  the  school  required  by  the 
Oharity  Commissioners'  scheme. 


7797.  Ton  are  speaking  now  of  the  endowed  schools  P — ^Tes,  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  endowed  schools.  That  annual  examination  they  have  now 
to  conduct  in  the  best  way  they  can.  Generally  a  certain  person  is  called 
upon  by  the  Qovemors  to  conduct  the  examination.  That  is  of  very  little 
value,  indeed.'as  a  rule.  This  particular  gentieman  selected  has  to  examine 
in  every  subject,  and  he  does  not  feel  equal  to  examining  in  every  subject, 
and  therefore  his  report  is  not  of  the  value  it  should  be.  "We  think  that 
tiiere  should  be  in  connexion  with  the  universities  proper  authorities 
appointed  to  conduct  examinations.  The  Governors  would  decide  what 
examinations  they  would  take,  and  the  machinery  would  be  ready  to 
examine  the  school,  if  necessary,  even  down  to  the  lowest  claases,  at  a 
moderate  fee. 

7798.  "Do  you  consider  that  a  leaving  examination  is  a  sufficient  test  P — 
We  think  that  if  the  body  of  Governors  would  like  the  other  classes  to  be 
added,  there  should  be  some  body  to  go  to  to  examine  it  properly,  but  we 
lay  more  stress  on  the  leaving  examination. 

7799.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  dispense  with  this  clause  which  the 
Oharity  Commissioners  have  introduced  into  their  scheme,  requiring  an 
annual  examination  of  the  whole  school  P — I  should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as 
that.  The  word  "  examination  "  is  frequentiy  translated  to  mean  for  the 
lower  classes  *'  inspection." 

IvsPXCTiov.  7800.  Then  will  you  give  us  your  idea  of  inspection.  How  do  you 
propose  that  every  school  should  be  annually  inspected  P — ^I  think  the 
word  "inspector"  is,  perhaps,  an  unfortunate  one.  We  did  suggest  the 
term  '*  assistant  Commissioner,"  because  we  think  the  gentieman  appointed 
would  be  of  high  standing  and  experience  in  theee  matters  and  would 
probably  be  iu  connexion  with  the  provincial  boaord,  and  when  he  came 
round  he  woxQd  inspect  the  school  in  everything  connected  with  its  proper 
working,  the  curriculum,  the  buildings,  tiie  staff,  and  also  the  question 
of  wavs  and  means. 
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7801.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  he  woold  do  aa  regards  the  papila. 
Would  this  person,  whatever  jon  call  him,  examine  the  pupils  and  teat 
their  knowledge  P — ^I  should  think  he  would  not  do  so  at  all.  The  pupils 
would  be  examined  by  means  of  the  examining  board  of  whidi  I  have 
spoken. 

7802.  You  speak  of  his  inquiring  into  the  oharaoter  of  the  teaching.  Will 
he  be  present  while  the  teacher  is  teaching  and  take  such  note  so  as  to  satisfy 
himseCf  that  the  teacher  is  competent  P— -I  think  he  would  be,  in  connexion 
with  the  registration  of  teachers.  That  is  the  time  he  would  do  it  pro- 
bablj.  We  suggested  that  a  teacher  should  be  registered  after  having 
satisfactorily  taught  a  class  before  the  headmaster  and  inspector,  aaid  if 
the  latter  had  once  heard  him,  probably  he  would  not  take  up  much  time  in 
hearing  him  again. 

780S.  What  guarantee  do  you  propose  for  proving  at  proper  intenrals 
the  efficiency  of  the  school.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  a  learing 
examination,  but  a  leaving  examination  would  not  neceasarily  be  com- 
puLaonr  on  sdl  pupils.  Then  what  other  test,  beyond  the  mere  inspection 
of  buildings  and  curriculum,  do  ^ou  propose,  ia  order  to  satisfy  the  load 
authority  that  the  school  is  an  efficient  one  P — ^The  school  would  in  one  form 
or  another  hold  an  annual  examination  in  order  to  award  its  prizes. 

7804.  That  might  be  done  by  the  headmaster  P — Yes,  that  might  be  done 
by  the  headmaster. 

7805.  Then  that  would  not  be  a  guarantee  because  it  is  not  given  from 
outside  P — ^I  am  afraid  there  is  no  guarantee  at  present  outside. 

7806.  But  suppose  the  Charity  Commissioners'  provision  is  intended  to 
supplv  a  guarantee  which,  though  it  may  not  work  properly,  yet  is 
intcoided  to  have  that  efTect  p — ^I  think  the  governing  body  oujght  to  oe  able 
to  go  to  a  board  of  examiners  to  easily  conduct  the  examination  of  the 
BchooL  That  diould  be  done  as  often  as  the  governing  body  require,  just 
as  the  scheme  requires  them  to  do  now.  The  only  thing  is  that  there  is  no 
machinery  at  present  for  examining  the  school  properly. 

7807.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  P — No. 
I  think  I  have  touched  on  nearly  every  point  in  connexion  with  the 
examinations.* 

7808.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  You  said  that  the  secondary  schools  do 
not  deal  with  the  industrial  application.  You  did  not  exclude  general 
Tnaniiftl  training  P — No,  I  mentioned  that,  but  I  said  it  would  be  of  a 
different  character  from  that  of  the  handicraft  training  in  the  continuation 
school. 

7809.  You  think  that  when  a  boy  has  only  a  short  time,  a  year  or  so 
after  leaving  the  elementary  school,  it  is  not  good  that  he  should  go  into 
a  general  secondary  school  P — I  do  not  think  so. 

7810.  Supposing  he  had  a  period  of  that  character  before  him.  After 
the  time  he  leaves  the  elementary  school,  in  what  way  is  his  education 
best  carried  on  P — ^I  think  it  is  best  carried  on  in  the  elementary  school  in 
that  case. 

7811.  In  such  a  school  as  we  should  call  a  higher  grade  school  P — ^Yes, 
in  what  is  called  a  higher  grade  school.  I  should  like  to  see  the  word 
"grade"  done  awav  with  both  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  I 
should  call  it  a  trade  or  handicraft  school. 

7812.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  however  much  Secondary  Education  is 
or^fanised,  there  would  be  a  distinct  function  for  a  school  of  that  kind  p — ^I 
thmk  so. 

*  But  I  should  like  to  say  tluit  we  consider  that  some  of  the  Civil  Service  Examinationfi, 
especially  thoee  for  bojr  clerks  and  second  division  clerks,  have  at  present  a  very  injurious 
effect  on  8e&tndary  Bdncation  generally.  We  have  had  some  correspondence  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  on  the  matter.  It  is  the  constant  experience  of  headmasters  of 
serondnry  schools  in  large  towns  to  be  reque8te<l  to  let  their  pupils  give  up  all  subjects  except 
the  two  or  three  n*quired  in  the  examinations  I  have  mentioned.  Some  masters  are  not  in  a 
poiiition  to  refuse,  and  the  effect  on  the  general  work  of  the  upper  classes  is  frequently  most 
disastrous. 
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7813.  'What  period  would  you  fix  as  the  period  below  which  it  is  not 
desirable  that  a  boy  should  go  into  a  secondary  school  P — Two  years,  I 
should  say. 

7814.  And  do  you  consider,  so  far  as  you  can  judge,  that  the  boys  chosen 
by  the  examination  you  refer  to  of  the  county  council  scholarahips  are 
such  as  will  be  benefited  by  the  school  to  whicui  they  go  p — I  think  there 
are  so  many  scholarships  thrown  open  to  boys  now  that  many  of  tiiem 
cannot  be  said  to  be  boys  of  exceptional  merit. 

7815.  You  think  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  P — Yes,  that  is  my  experience  as 
far  as  I  have  gone. 

7816.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  In  those  schools  yuu  have  been  referring  to,  does 
the  teaching  follow  the  examination  or  does  the  examination  follow  the 
teaching  P— -I>o  you  mean  of  the  upper  classes  P 

7817.  All  through  the  curriculum,  does  the  teacher  keep  his  eye  on  the 
examination,  or  do  the  examiners  keep  their  eyes  on  what  they  desire  to 
see  in  the  teaching  P — ^In  the  case  of  the  annual  examiner  we  give  our  own 
syllabus  to  him,  and  he  examines  on  our  syllabus. 

7818.  I  mean  the  outside  bodies  P — Yes. 

7819.  You  have  to  follow  them,  have  you  P — We  have  to  follow  them  ; 
we  cannot  help  it. 

7820.  Then  if  you  had  one  examining  authority  alone,  would  there  not 
be  a  danger  of  uniform  instruction  in  the  schools  P — ^We  wish  to  give  every 
chance  of  diversity.  Secondary  schools  are  hot,  and  it  is  not  desirable 
that  they  should  be,  all  of  the  same  type.  We  do  not  think  these  leaving 
examinations  would  lead  to  undue  uniformity  at  all.  It  is  only  the 
preliminary  part  of  it  which  would  be  common  to  all  the  schools,  and  the 
parallel  groups  would  leave  room  for  any  amount  of  diversity. 

7821.  The  examination  would  be  imposed  by  one  authority,  and  if  it 
followed  the  present  tendency  of  things  all  the  teaching  would  have  to 
follow  itP — ^There  would  be  so  much  choice  allowed  in  the  leaving  exami- 
nation that  a  school  of  the  classical  type  or  the  modem  type,  and  purely 
scientific  schools,  all  find  a  place  in  the  examination. 

7822.  (Mrs.  Bidgwiek.)  When  you  spoke  of  handicraft  schools,  what  did 
you  mean  P — ^I  meant  a  school  which  keeps  its  boys  only  for  a  short  time 
after  getting  up  to  the  higher  standards,  and  I  should  require  it  to  teach 
principidly  the  foundation  of  particular  trades,  so  that  when  the  boy  gets 
out  into  the  workshop  he  would  not  be  simply  made  an  errand  boy  or  an 
odd  boy  of,  and  never  have  an  opportunity  of  picking  up  his  trade 
properly.  It  is  especially  the  case  in  London  that  a  very  few  boys  are 
given  the  chance  of  learning  trades  properly-  If  they  come  from  the 
board  schools  having  some  intelligent  foundation  for  the  trade  they  were 
to  leaxn,  masters  would  be  more  ready  to  give  them  better  employment  in 
their  workshops. 

7823.  You  do  not  want  to  confine  him  to  a  particalar  trade ;  that  is  not 
what  you  mean  P  You  do  not  want  him  to  decide  at  once  what  trade  he  is 
going  into  P — I  think  some  schools  would  give  a  distinct  direction  to  metal 
work,  we  will  say,  in  manual  instruction,  others  woodwork,  and  so  on.  I 
do  not  mean  him  to  confine  his  attention  to  those  subjects. 

7824.  The  choice  between  a  handicraft  school  and  a  secondary  school 
would,  for  the  pupil,  be  more  a  question  of  time  than  anything  else, 
really  P — Yes,  of  course.  I  think  I  ought  to  mention  to  the  Commission 
that  since  we  were  here  last  we  have  had  a  general  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  at  this  general  meeting  the  association  expressed  its  concurrence 
in  our  view. 

7825.  {Cliairman.)  Which  view  P — The  views  of  Dr.  Poole  and  myself. 

7826.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  we  are  to  take  it  that  the  whole  of  what 
you  said,  even  in  details,  has  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Head- 
masters' Association,  because  I  understood  that  you  and  Dr.  Poole  were  at 
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times  giving  us  your  ourn  private  impressions  P — ^We  gave  them  the  detaila 
as  well  as  we  oould  of  what  the  evidence  would  be  and  had  been,  and  a 
formal  resolution  was  passed  approving  of  that  evidence. 

7ilian«f*tf^9ald  have  regard,  for  iastanoe,  to  what  Dr.  Poole  said  with 
Te$-d  to  assistant  masters  — ^Tes,  and  with  regard  to  the  heads  of  the 
e:lence  sent  into  this  Commission. 

\h airman.)  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 


TWENTIETH    DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Friday,  July  6th,  1894. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Eight  Ho2f.  JAMES  BEYOB,  M.P.,  in  the  Ck^sr. 

Sir  Bekky  E.  Eoscge,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Eev.  The  "Dieas  op  Manchestek,  D.D. 

The  Eev.  A.  M.  Faebbaien,  DJ). 

Mr.  EiCHABcD  0.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  ElCHABI)  WO&ICELL,   D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henhy  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewelltn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.   GeOBGE  J.   COCKBTJEX. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Oavevdish. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary, 


Miss  Beale  called  in  and  examined. 

7828.  {Ohairman,)  You  are  principal  of  the  Ladies*  College,  Chelten- 
ham P — ^Yes. 

7829.  And  have  been  so  for  how  long  ? — 36  years. 

7830.  The  Ladies'  College  then  was  one  of  the  very  first  institutions 
of  its  kind  established  P — It  was  the  first  proprietary  school  for  girls. 

7831.  On  a  large  scale  P — It  was  on  a  small  scale  at  first.  It  was  a 
school  at  first,  bat  it  has  grown  into  a  college,  and  it  is  now  like  King's 
College. 

7832.  It  still  has  both  what  may  be  called  a  school  side  and  a  college 
side  ? — Yes. 

7<883.  At  what  age  do  the  pupils  enter  P — ^They  are  supposed  to  enter  at 
three,  bat  they  sometimes  come  a  little  before. 
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7834.  But  the  bnlk  of  your  pupils  enter  at  what  age  P — I  should  think 
about  12  on  an  ayerage,  or  perhaps  over. 

7835.  And  they  remain  till  whenP — They  take  the  bachelor  of  arts 
and  the  bachelor  of  science  degrees ;  we  have  50  students  over  20  years 
of  age,  besides  many  more  grown  up,  who  enter  for  special  subjects. 

7836.  But  I  suppose  the  average  of  leaving  would  be  about  17  or  18  ?=— 
I  should  think  the  average  age  would  not  be  earlier  than  18. 

7837.  You  have  seen  very  great  changes  come  to  pass  in  the  education 
of  women  since  the  college  was  founded? — Yes,  inconceivably  great. 

7838.  And  I  suppose  you  would  think  that  there  are  still  further 
improvements  and  developments  that  may  be  hoped  for  P — Very  great. 

7839.  Would  you  indicate  to  us  generally  what  you  conceive  to  be  the 
chief  directions  in  which  that  process  of  improvement  and  development 
might  move  ? — I  suppose  that  the  raising  of  the  qualifications,  and  the 
spirit  and  the  melhods  of  teaching  are  the  chief  ways  in  which  we  must 
look  for  improvement ;  and  the  establishment  of  more  accessible  schools 
in  places  where  they  are  still  wanted,  by  the  distribution  of  endowments. 

7840.  Confining  yourself  more  particularly  to  those  changes  which 
belong  to  the  organization,  and  which  would  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  Commission,  would  you  indicate  to  us  what  you 
think  are  the  chief  things  that  a  better  organization  might  do  for  the 
education  of  girls  P — ^y  I  ask  what  you  refer  to  when  you  say 
'*  organization.' 

7841.  I  mean  the  provision  for  the  creation  of  proper  agencies  for  the 
education  of  girls  where  those  agencies  do  not  exist,  and  for  the  correla- 
tion and  co-operation  of  those  which  do  exist  P — First,  the  establishment  of 
new  schools. 

7842.  The  establishment  of  new  schools,  and  the  bringing  into  better 
relation  with  one  another  such  schools  as  now  exist  P — I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  we  might  have  certain  districts  in  which  the  schools  mi^ht 
be  correlated  with  one  another  more,  as  they  are  in  the  French  provincial 
academies,  or  in  the  educational  districts  of  America,  which  are  under  one 
common  superintendent.  For  instance,  in  every  school  now  we  are  obliged 
to  get  a  special  teacher  for  mathematics,  and  classics,  and  science,  and 
sometimes  there  are  schools  which  cannot  bear  that  cost.  If  there  were  a 
district,  and  there  were  one  superintendent  who  had  an  interest  in  all  the 
schools,  I  think  one  very  good  teacher  might  do  all  the  high  work  of  a 
whole  district. 

7843.  Do  you  mean  that  one  first-rate  teacher  for  a  particular  subject 
might  deal  with  the  different  schools  lying  within  a  given  area  P — ^Yes. 

7844.  Are  you  speaking  now  only  of  girls'  schools,  or  of  boys'  schools 
alsoP — ^I  suppose  it  would  apply  to  both. 


7845.  I  mean  by  that,  do  you  contemplate  that  those  teachers  would 
teach  the  special  subjects  in  boys'  schools  as  well  as  girls'  schools,  or  in 
^rls'  schools  alone  P — I  do  not  see  why  the  same  teacher  should  not  teach 
m  both.    They  do  so  constantly.     The  college  teachers  teach  in  both. 

7846.  Assuming  a  town  where  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  first  ffrade  or 
a  second  grade  boys'  school,  and  also  a  first  grade  or  a  second  gnAe  girls' 
school,  would  vou  conceive  that  those  two  schools  should  be  distinct,  or 
would  you  make  them  branches  of  the  same  institution  P — ^I  should  make 
them  aistinct ;  but  I  think  that  if  in  a  large  district  there  were  a  great 
many  schools  under  one  person,  there  would  be  economy  if  they  were 
branches  of  the  same  institution.  Such  co-operation  is  not  wanted  so 
much  in  towns,  where  schools  are  accessible,  but  in  the  country  districts 
it  is  wanted. 

7847.  LAt  us  take  a  town,  for  instance,  of  30,000  inhabitants.  Would 
you  make  the  girls'  schools  and  the  boys'  schools  entirely  independent 
establishments,  only  so  arranging  it  that  the  same  teachers  might  take  the 
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same  snbject  in  both  schools,  or  would  jovl  put  the  schoolfl  under  one 
governing  body,  and  work  them  as  a  single  inatitatton  in  separate  depart- 
ments?—3  think  I  should  prefer  two  governing  bodies,  because  one 
goreming  body  is  rather  apt  to  generalise,  and  say  everything  that  is 
suitable  for  boys  should  be  aone  for  girls. 

7848.  Then  the  only  element  of  community  you  think  new  batween 
the  two  schools  would  ba  that,  in  your  opinion,  for  some  subjects,  the 
same  teachers  might  serve  both  schools  P — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  was  con- 
ceiving rather  a  closer  relation,  not  only  between  two  schools,  but 
between  a  great  many  schools. 

7849.  I  quite  understand  that!;  but  I  am  now  calling  your  attention  to 
one  pai-ticular  point  which  is  covered  by  your  general  remark ;  I  will  come 
to  tne  other  point  afterwards? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  the  chief 
thing — not  the  identification  of  the  governing  bodies  so  much  as  the 
co-operation  of  teachers. 

7850.  But  would  not  the  co-operation  of  teachers  be  considerably  aided 
by  having  a  certain  amount  or  common  management  P— I  think  not.  I 
think  that  there  must  be  a  supreme  authority  in  each  school,  and  that 
each  master  or  mistress  must  be  distinctly  under  the  headmaster  or  head- 
mistress of  that  school. 

7851 .  Let  us  consider  it  with  a  view,  not  to  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  school,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  the  governing  body.  I  will  put  it  in 
this  way.  You  suggest  that  the  same  teachers  might  for  certain  subjects 
serve  various  schools  within  the  same  area  P — Yes. 

7852.  I  ask  you  whether,  taking  the  case  of  a  town  of  given  size,  that 
service  which  the  same  teacher  might  render  to  two  or  more  schools  would 
not  be  facilitated  by  a  unity  of  administration  for  the  purposes  of  the 
town  P — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect. 

7853.  In  making  the  suggestion  that  the  same  teacher  should  serve 
several  schools,  I  suppose  you  were  thinking  of  those  subjects  which  are 
not  taken  bv  the  largest  number  of  pupils,  and  in  which  therefore  it  is 
more  difficult  to  get  first-rate  teaching  ? — Yes. 

7854.  Would  you  eive  an  instance  of  the  subjects  you  mean  ? — High 
mathematics  and  hi^  classics,  and  very  special  teaching  in  chemistry  or 
in  botany  or  subjects  of  that  sort. 

.7855.  Do  you  think  that  to  any  considerable  extent  boys  and  girls  may 
be  taught  in  the  same  school  ? — I  have  not  had  the  experience  of  that, 
and  I  hardly  like  to  speak  except  from  experience. 

7856.  Yon  know  that  in  the  TTnited  States,  for  instance,  that  is  done  ta 
some  extent  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  heard  very  various,  opinions,  but  I  hare  never 
seen  it.  It  beems  to  me  to  be  the  right  idea  eventually,  when  things  are 
ripe  for  it. 

7857.  Supposing  there  was  one  educational  authoritv  for  a  town, 
charged  with  the  general  oversight  both  of  boys'  and  girls^  schools,  would 
you  consider  that  women  ought  to  he  represented  on  that  authority  P — 
Certainly. 

7858.  Supposing  a  distinct  governing  body  for  a  girls'  school  from  that 
which  controls  the  boys'  school,  in  the  same  area,  would  jou  consider 
that  the  governing  boay  of  the  girls'  school  ought  to  contain  a  certain 
number  of  women  P — ^Yes. 

7859.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  offer  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
governing  body  shoula  be  appointed  ? — ^That  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
ouestions.  May  I  ask  in  what  sense  the  word  *'  Secondary  "  is  used  b^ 
tnis  Commission,  because  there  was  a  good  deal  of  doubtfulness  about  it 
at  Oxford  P 

7860.  We  intend  you  to  understand  by  the  word  '*  Secondary  "  all  the 
schools  and  all  the  education  which  lies  between  university  education  on 
the  one  hand,  and  elementary  education  on  the  other  ? — Then  I  will  keep 
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to  that.  I  think  there  should  be  representatives  from  the  univei-sities 
generally  upon  governing  bodies  of  higher  schools  ;  that  some  should  be 
elected  by  local  persons :  and  that  always  there  should  bo  some  women. 
I  think  if  we  could  have  representatives  of  bodies  of  teachers  that  would 
be  a  desirable  thing ;  but  those  corporate  bodies  of  teachers  hardly  exist 
at  present,  such  as  the  provincial  academies  of  France ;  wo  have  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

7861.  Would  yon  explain  a  little  more  what  you  mean  by  the  "Pro- 
Tinoial  Academy"? — There  is  the  Academie  of  Paris,  and  then  there  are 
certain  bodies  in  France  called  -pTOvinciahrteademies,  and  each  of  those 
has  a  Council  of  Education,  which  Council  of  Education  partly  consists 
of  local  members  and  partly  of  persons  connected  with  the  Central  Council 
of  Education. 

7862.  Are  you  conceiving  such  an  authority,  for  instance,  as  might  ba 
created  for  a  coanty  p — Yes,  a  county  or  an  educational  district,  which 
might  not  coincide  with  the  political  county. 

7863.  A  large  city  might  make  such  a  district  ? — Yes. 

KnrD  OS  7864.  You  referred  to  the  possible  disadvantage  of  having  complete 

tt^c!moK     Tiniformity  between  the  system  of  a  boys'  school  and  the  system  of  a  girls' 
BiriTABLB  FOE    school  P — Yes. 

7865.  Would  you  indicate' the  points  in  which  you  think  the  curriculum 
of  a  boys'  school  ought  to  differ  from  that  of  a  girls*  school  P — Do  you 
mean  the  boys'  school  as  it  is  P 

7866.  No,  the  boys'  school  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  ffirls'  school  as  i  t 
ought  to  be  P — II  would  be  very  presumptuous  of  me  perhaps  to  do  that. 
I  do  object  to  begin  with  the  classics  for  small  girls.  If  I  had  the  control 
of  boys  perhaps  I  should  venture  to  say  something  about  it.  With  the 
present  system  they  must  begin  with  the  classics  young.  I  should  very 
much  regret  to  see  Latin  forced  on  all  girls,  and  mathematics  too,  before 
they  are  ready  for  them.  I  think  the  abstractions  of  grammar  presented 
to  a  young  girl's  mind  in  teaching  classical  Latin  are  unintelligible. 

7867.  Assuming  that  a  girl  was  going  to  stay  at  a  school  till  18,  would 
you  include  Latin  in  her  course  of  instruction  P — It  would  depend  upon 
the  girl  herself.  I  should  begin  with  easier  lan^ages,  and  if  she  showed 
no  taste  for  languages  I  should  not  give  her  Latin  at  all. 

7868.  Would  you  include  Greek  P— I  should  prefer  G-reek  to  Latin,  but 

I  should  not  include  G-reek  for  a  girl    who  showed  no  capacity  for 
languages. 

7869.  In  the  case  of  a  girl  with  a  capacity  for  languages  and  with 
literary  tastes,  you  would  prefer  Greek  to  Latin  P — Yes. 

7870.  And  would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  beginning  Greek  as  early  as 

II  or  12  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  was  a  mistake. 

7871.  You  know  there  is  a  view  that  Greek  is  an  easier  language  to 
learn  than  Latin,  and  that  it  can  be  begun  as  early  as  9  or  10  P — ^Yes,  it 
can  be ;  but  children  do  not  enter  into  the  delicacies  and  refinements  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  the  beautiful  poetical  thought  that  is  embedded 
in  it,  and  they  get  tired  of  it.  I  have  had  great  experienoe  with  girls 
taking  it  up  late.  We  often  pass  the  London  Intermediate  in  Greek 
after  a  year  s  study. 

7872.  May  not  these  disadvantages  you  refer  to  partly  arise  from 
unintelligent  teaching  P — Partly,  perhaps  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  most 
intelligent  teacher  could  make  a  child  like  the  intricacies  of  grammar 
early. 

7873.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  intricacies  of  grammar  should  be  dwelt 
upon  by  beginners.  Might  not  that  be  called  unintelligent  teaching  P — 
You  really  cannot  construe  Greek  and  Latin  without  a  good  deal  of 
grammar.     Of  course  Greek  is  easier. 

7874.  I  am  referring  to  what  you  called  the  intricacies  of  grammar  P — 
But  all  the  embedded  poetry  in  Greek  is  lost  to  these  little  children. 
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7875.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  which  vou  think  the  ideal  curriculum, 
if  I  maj  use  the  expression,  for  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  should 
differ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  begin  mathenoiatics  so  early  as 
they  begin  in  boys'  schools.  I  do  not  think  they  so  easily  take  it  in. 
The  consequence  is  that  boys  hare  to  learn  Euclid  by  heart  very  often. 

7876.  Is  not  that  an  eminent  instance  of  unintelligent  teaching  P — Yes, 
it  is  a  striking  instance  of  it. 

7877.  Would  you  not  instantly  dismiss  a  teacher  whom  you  found 
ailowinff  her  pupils  to  learn  Euclid  by  heart  ? — Yes,  I  should  not  keep 
her.  They  do  learn  it  by  heart  in  boys'  schools,  and  I  attribute  it  to  the 
fact  that  boys  begin  before  they  can  understand  it. 

7878.  What  is  your  riew  as  to  the  age  at  which  girls  may  begin  to 
study  Euclid  ?  —That  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  girl. 

7879.  Taking  an  average  girl  P — I  should  think  about  11  or  12.  She 
can  begin  a  sort  of  geometry  before. 

7880.  Surely  it  would  be  very  unusual  now  for  a  girl  to  bo  put  to  Euclid 
before  12  P — Yes,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  boy,  is  it  ? 

7881.  What  are  the  subjects  with  which  you  would  chiefly  occupy  a 
girl  before  the  age  of  12  P — English,  French,  arithmetic,  elementary 
science,  especially  opening  her  eyes  to  everything  that  is  around  her ; 
elementary  geology  and  ootany,  and  all  that  develops  her  faculties  of 
observation. 

7^2.  In  fact,  those  sciences  which  you  would  call  sciences  of  observa- 
tion P — Yes,  and  particularly  poetry  and  history;  and  observation  of 
conduct  yerj  much. 

7883.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  make  much  process  in  history 
before  the  age  of  12  p — Yes,  a  sort  of  history,  the  narratives  of  the  lives 
of  great  men  and  women.  Especially  ethical  teaching  comes  out  very 
much  in  history. 

7884.  But  historv  in  the  form  of  encouraging  pupils  to  read  rather 
than  in  the  form  of  systematic  teaching  ? — Yes,  and  interest  in  conduct. 

7885.  Do  Tou  not  think  that  the  observations  yon  have  just  made 
would  find  tneir  application  no  less  to  the  teaching  of  boys  than  to  the 
teaching  of  girls  P — ^Yes,  but  I  do  not  profess  to  say  much  about  boys. 

7886.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  your  opinion.  I  have  asked  vou  whether 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  mental  constitution  of  boys  and  the  mental 
constitution  of  girls  which  would  prescribe  a  different  course  of  study  for 
them  P — ^I  do  not  think  I  have  sufficient  experience  of  boys*  schools  to 
judge,  but  I  am  prepared  to  think  not. 

7837.  Then  your  observations  are  rather  directed  against  current  mis- 
conceptions, or  faults  which  may  be  found  in  boys'  schools  as  well  as  in. 
girls'  P— Yes. 

7888.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  reason  which  would  prescribe  a 
different  curriculum  for  girls  from  that  which  would  be  the  best  for  boys  P 
— I  think  that  boys  are  obliged  by  the  scholarships  to  take  a  different 
line  as  long  as  these  scholarships  exist ;  that  they  are  going  on  to  more 
scientific  work  very  often  than  girls ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
them  this  scientific  training  earlier.  I  do  not  like  to  presume  to  judge 
upon  these  matters  very  much. 

7889.  If  there  be  such  differences,  do  you  think  they  would  rather 
depend  upon  the  existing  arrangements,  than  upon  any  inherent  difference 
between  the  mental  constitutions  of  boys  and  girls  P — ^I  do  not  like  to 
express  a  decided  opinion  about  that. 

7890.  I  invite  your  opinion  about  it  P  —  I  have  not  had  experience 
enough  in  teaching  boys. 

7891.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  state  of  preparation  in  which       PaESHwr 
you  find  girls  come  now,  who  come  at  the  age,  let  us  say,  of  between  10      oJ^oJiiVyi''* 
and  14  P — ^Their  work  is  always  most  inaccurate.    It  is  a  very  rare  thing  foaSBcosDAUT 
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for  us  to  get  any  who  can  write  correctly  a  regular  French  verb  ;  and  in 
arithmetic,  their  methods  are  extremely  bad  generally.  .They  do  things 
in  long  roundabout  ways.  I  should  say  that  there  is  especially  inaccu- 
racy  in  everything  that  they  do.  With  regard  to  religious  knowledge,  I 
have  sometimes  given  girls  who  profess  to  belong  to  the  Church  the 
creeds  to  write,  and  it  is  scarcely  ever  that  they  can  write  them  correctly. 
Everything  they  do  is  don«  in  that  loose  unscholarly  way.    We  may  sup- 

FDse  that  girls  who  are  in  good  schools  do  not  leave  them  to  come  to  us. 
diure  tiay  if  I  had  more  girls  from  the  Girls*  Public  Day  Schools  Company 
they  would  be  better ;  but  they  do  not  often  leave  good  schools  to  come 
to  us. 

7892.  You  ascribe  this  inaccuraov  probably  to  the  defective  preparation 
they  have  received  ? — I  suppose  it  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  preparation, 
for  they  certainly  improve  very  much. 

7893.  Do  you  find  in  vour  upper  classes  that  girls  are  capable  of 
acquiring  accuracy  of  mind? — They  improve  verjr  much,  but  if  they  have 
been  accustomed  for  the  past  10  or  12  years  of  their  lives  to  be  inaccurate, 
they  are  likely  to  go  on  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

7894.  Is  it  from  private  tuition  or  from  private  schools  that  the  girls 
come  P— From  private  tuition  and  from  private  schools  chiefly,  I  think. 

7895.  Are  those  schools  mostly  very  small  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  There 
are  very  few  large. 

7896.  Can  yon  suggest  any  means  by  which  they  might  be  improyed  P 
— ^I  think  the  teachers  cannot  classify  properly  when  they  have  so  very  few 
pupils.  Small  schools  cannot  pay  their  teachers  properly.  Then  good 
teachers  do  not  like  to  go  to  private  schools,  and  they  cannot  get  a  proper 
staff. 

7897.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  mistresses  of  these  small  private 
schools  have  often  had  neither  a  very  good  general  education  nor  training 
in  the  art  of  teaching  P — They  have  seldom  had  good  general  education  or 
any  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  I  think. 

7898.  You  have  had  experience  at  Ghelienham  of  teaching  both  by  men 
and  by  women  ? — Yes. 

7899.  Can  you  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
teaching  given  by  men  ana  women  who  have  received  a  similar  educa- 
tion  ? — Some  of  our  best  classical  teaching  is  done  by  men.  I  think  that 
women  are  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  ready  to  go  patiently  over  and 
over  again  the  same  ground ;  but  I  have  never  employed  masters  except 
for  the  higher  subjects. 

7900.  The  experience  in  the  United  States  has  been  that,  as  a  rule, 
women  make  better  teachers,  at  least,  for  the  younger  pupils,  than  men 
Are  you  prepared  to  offer  any  opinion  for  or  against  that  view  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  could  answer  that  exactly,  because  I  have  never  had  experi- 
ence of  men  with  junior  classes.  I  always  think  that  women  have  more 
patience  with  the  junior  classes,  and  will  take  more  trouble  in  going  over 
unwearicdly  the  same  difficulties. 

7901.  Then  you  accept  the  view  that,  on  the  whole,  women  are  more 
patient  with  pupils  P — With  backward  pupils.  I  should  think  that  with 
more  advanced  pupils  men  are  best.  At  any  rate  those  that  I  have 
tried  are. 

7902.  That  may  be  because  men  have  more  frequently  received  an 
ample  education,  may  it  notP — Perhaps  so.  We  have  a  lady  teacher 
who  takes  the  highest  class  in  physics,  and  you  could  not  have  a  better 
teacher  than  she  is. 

7903.  You  have  not  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  women  teachers  to 
teach  such  subjects  as  natural  science  and  mathematics  with  perfect 
efficiency  P — No. 

_    » 

TR1INI50  OF        7904.  What  is  the  kind  of  training  that  you  would  like  to  give  teachers 
TBACHBB8,  -  ^ith  a  view  to  fitting  them  for  their  profession  P— I  think  they  should  be 
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taught  in  coxmexion  with  a  school ;  that  thej  should  not  be  taught  in  an 
isolated  college  merely,  bnt  that  the  training  colleges  should  be  associated 
If  ith  large  schools ;  that  if  students  get  simply  lectures,  and  inspiration^ 
and  ideas  which  they  haye  not  an  opportiiinty  of  carrying  into  practice, 
they  become  unpractical,  and  they  have  to  leani  the  practical  parts  of 
their  profession  when  they  become  teachers.  Ideally,  I  should  lilce  them 
to  have  two  years,  one  of  more  theoretical  training,  and  the  other  of 
more  practical  training,  the  theoretical  to  precede  the  practical,  as  in  the 
case  of  doctors. 

7905.  Would  you  not  combine  some  little  amount  of  practice,  or  at  any 
rate  opportunities  of  watching  teachers  at  work,  even  with  the  study  of 
the  theory  p — Yes,  I  should,  but  I  should  not  let  students  begin  to  practice 
«Q  much  as  they  have  hitherto  done.  I  should  make  them  observe  good 
teachers,  and  let  the  mistresses  of  method  show  why  the  lessons  given 
by  these  good  teachers  are  good,  rather  than  listen  to  bad  one  another's 
teaching,  and  criticise  the  bad  points.  Therefore,  it  is  particularly  good 
to  have  them  in  a  large  school  where  they  can  see  model  teaching. 

7906.  You  would  be  afraid  that  if  they  began  to  teach  too  soon  they 
might  contract  bad  habits  themselves  p — Yes ;  they  would  get  into  bad 
habits  themselves,  and  they  would  not  see  the  real  points,  and  observe  in 
what  the  excellence  of  teaching  consists. 

7907.  What  is  the  kind  of  theoretical  training  you  would  desire  to  give 
them  ? — I  should  like  to  have  the  mistress  of  the  method  certainly  at  the 
head  of  a  department  in  the  school  or  college.  She  should  draw  up  the 
time-tables  for  each  of  her  students.  Certain  students  would  be  inclined 
to  take  mathematical  work ;  others  would  be  inclined  to  take  scientific  work 
perhaps.  Then  she  should  arrange  the  time-table  of  each  future  mistress 
according  to  what  she  is  likoly  to  do.  The  student  should  be  more  or  less 
imder  the  teachers  of  that  department ;  let  her  go  to  their  lessons ;  let  her 
•correct  the  books  for  them,  and  have  the  books  inspected  after  she  has 
corrected  them.  Then  let  her  try  her  hand  with  junior  classes,  and  let 
not  merely  the  mistress  of  method,  but  the  teachers,  listen  to  those 
lessons,  and  criticise  those  lessons.  By  that  means  you  get  a  large  staff 
of  efficient  critics  without  paying  them  all  specially.  You  cannot  do 
that  in  a  training  college,  where  you  cannot  have  an  unlimited  number 
-of  mistresses  of  method. 

7908.  That  is  to  some  extent  practical.  You,  however,  put  the  intending 
teacher  through  a  theoretical  course  of  lectures  ? — Yes. 

7909.  Then  before  she  goes  into  her  work  under  the  mistress  of  method  ? 
— Yes,  but  she  would  have  this  going  on  the  whole  time ;  there  would  be 
lectures  on  hygiene,  on  mented  science,  on  the  development  of  right 
motive,  and  lectures  on  everything  which  relates  to  a  cnild's  character, 
mind  and  body. 

7910.  You  would  start  in  fact  from  what  might  be  called  applied 
psychology  and  applied  ethics  ? — ^Yes. 

7911.  And  develop  the  science  of  education  upon  that  basis? — Yes. 

9712.  Should  you  think  that  a  full  course  might  extend  with  advantage 
into  a  second  year  P — Yes ;  I  think  Mrs.  Bryant  s  idea  of  having  a  degree 
in  education  is  very  good,  and  that  should  require  two  years  tmining. 
You  might  give  a  certificate  after  one  year,  and  a  de^ee  after  two  years, 
and  give  an  examination  in  mental  science,  and  a  ^ood  deal  that  is  already 
included  in  the  degree  examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

7913.  But  you  would  not  give  a  degree  in  the  science  and  art  of  education 
merely  upon  what  may  be  called  a  paper- work  examination? — No;  I 
should  certainly  require  practical  work. 

7914.  And  you  would  require  the  candidate  for  the  degree  to  do  the 
practical  work  in  the  presence  of  an  examiner  P — Yes ;  we  always  have 
an  examiner  down  to  hear  them  teach  at  Cheltonham. 

791^.  You  think  that  the  degree  given  as  the  result  of  an  examination 
<on  paper  would  be  quite  an  im^eqoate  test? — Yea ;  it  is  inadequate. 

L  2 
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7916.  Then  you  would  conceiye  that  the  stadente  preparing  themBelyeff 
for  the  profession  of  teachingshoiild  be  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  teaching  going  on P-^xes. 

7917.  It  would  not  do  to  hare  an  isolated  college  where  there  is  merely 
theoretical  study,  but  they  must  be  in  a  place  where  there  is  practical 
teaching  giren  ?— It  is  much  better  if  they  can  be  in  such  a  place,  I  think. 
Of  course  they  miffht  haye  practising  schools,  and  in  a  university  colle^ 
(and  I  think  we  should  haye  a  training  college  at  the  uniyersities)  it 
might  be  difficult  to  get  a  large  school  such  as  I  haye  dbscribed. 

7918.  Do  you  approve  of  the  day  training  colleges  which  have  lately 
been  created  ? — ^Yes. 

7919.  The  principles  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  I  presume, 
you  would  consider  the  same,  whether  a  teacher  intended  to  teach  in 
elementary  or  in  secondary  schools  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  method  required. 

7920.  What  sort  of  difference  P — ^The  children  are  much  less  intelligent 
in  the  elementary  schools.  We  had  a  mistress  of  method  from  the 
training  college  to  lecture,  and  she  gave  instructions  which  I  considered 
quite  wrong  for  our  girls  ;  for  instance,  that  you  are  to  say  a  thing  over 
and  over  again  several  times.  For  a  well-trained  girl  that  will  not  do,  I 
think,  because  it  would  accustom  her  not  to  listen  the  first  time. 

7921.  Would  not  that  really  have  been  a  fault  in  the  mistress  of  method 
whom  you  mention,  because  sne  ought  to  have  instructed  her  pupils  to  be 
guided  by  the  amount  of  intelligence  which  she  perceived  the  class  to 

•  possess.  Would  you  not  consider  that  it  was  part  of  the  function  of  a 
good  mistress  of  method  to  call  the  attention  of  the  students  to  the 
aptitudes  of  the  particular  class  she  might  happen  to  be  teaching  P^-Yes, 
it  might  have  been  so,  but  I  thought  she  was  accustomed  to  teach 
children  whose  attention  had  not  been  trained. 

7922.  But  that  would  hardly  affect  the  general  proposition  that  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching  are  the  same,  wnether  the  teaching 
be  given  in  an  elementary  or  a  secondary  school  P — To  a  certain  extent 
they  require  adaptation. 

7923.  You  have  a  training  department  in  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College  E 
—Yes. 

7924.  How  many  students  are  there  in  it  P — Fifty-eight  at  present,  but 
they  are  constantly  increasing,  and  I  think  it  will  be  larger  next  year. 
The  department  has  grown  and  the  work  has  forced  itself  upon  ua 
without  our  doing  anything. 

7925.  Are  they  mostly  women  who  have  passed  through  your  own 
college  P — No,  I  should  think  not  half  of  them.  A  good  many  are  taking 
up  the  Kindergarten.  We  have  a  very  inspiring  mistress  for  that — 
Miss  Welldon,  tne  sister  of  the  headmaster  of  Harrow. 

Pbibbitt  7926.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  system  of  scholarships  as  it  now  exists, 

BoHoiIiwHiPs    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^}'s  or  gfirls  P — l^o ;  I  think  the  money  that  is  given  does  not 
imATi8vi.c-     generally  help  those  who  need  it,  but  others  who  have  been  able  to  get 
themselves  trained  in  preparatory  schools  at  considerable  expense. 

7927.  Are  you  speaking  chiefly  of  scholarships  for  boys  or  scholarships 
for  girls  P — Scholarships  for  boys  I  was  thinking  of,  because  scholarships 
for  girlB  are  only  now  being  founded  in  large  numbers. 

7928.  Do  you  apprehend  similar  difficulties  in  the  case  of  scholarships 
for  girls  P— Yes. 

7929.  What  improvements  would  you  suggest  p — I  think  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  test  of  poyerty.  People  should  have  to  say  that  they 
cannot  afford  certain  fees,  or  give  some  idea  of  what  their  income  is,  and 
if  the  honour  is  wanted  some  plan  should  be  adopted  as  at  Clifton,  of 
0mall  scholarships  given,  to  be  augmented  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  money  is  needed,  and  gradually  I  should  hope  that  the  funds  which 
are  now  given,  which  enable  some  schools  to  give  an  immense  number 
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of  Bcholarsfaips,  would  be  partially  withdrawn  and  put  into  a  common 
fund,  aud  then  the  scholars  who  really  ought  to  be  helped  would  be  able 
to  win  these  scholarships  ;  they  should  not  be  bound  to  go  to  any  partioular 
Bcbool,  but  should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  school.  In  that  way  I 
think  thut  the  really  good  schools  would  be  best  supported,  instead  of  the 
rich  schools  winning  the  scholars  and  sometimes  ceasing  to  teach  well, 
becaus3  they  are  quite  sure  of  scholars  without  any  very  great  exertions 
izi  the  way  of  teacidng. 

7930.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  awarding  scholarships  by 
competitive  examination  P — ^To  a  certain  extent  I  think  it  is  ri^ht  to  give 
them  by  competition,  but  I  should  not  allow  those  who  were  rich  to  take 
advantage  of  the  money. 

7931.  I  am  setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  wealth 
altogether.  What  do  you  think  of  the  influence  of  the  competitive 
examination  system  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  girls  P — I  think  it 
tends,  if  the  scholarship  is  given  too  early,  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
children  and  parents  from  the  real  ends  of  education  to  the  getting  of 
moneys  and  that  it  tends  to  overthrow  the  right  principles  of  teaching  by 
making  psople  say,  "What  will  payP'* — ^to  say  she  must  learn  this, 
though  it  is  not  good  for  the  child  to  learn  it,  but  she  must  learn  it 
because  she  will  not  get  her  scholarship  without. 

7932.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  remedying  those  evils  P — I  think  that 
if  we  gave  them  only  to  those  who  needed  help,  it  would  not  be  such  a 
general  thing  for  the  schools  to  try  for  them.  They  would  not  saj,  **  We 
**  must  get  honour  and  glory,  and  therefore  we  must  struggle  simply  to 
'*  get  scholarships."  They  make  it  too  much  their  object  to  advertise 
themselves  by  scholarships,  and  they  make  it  too  much  their  object  to  get 
lK>y8  and  ffirls  away  from  other  schools  in  order  to  bring  to  them  that 
honour  ana  glory  without  which  they  cannot  get  on. 

7933.  Bo  YOU  think  that  the  bad  influence  of  competitive  examination 
on  the  intellect  is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  younger  children  than  on  the 
older  ones  P — Yes,  I  do  think  so. 

7934.  Below  what  i^e  would  you  not  apply  the  plan  of  competitiTe 
examination? — I  think  that  when  they  are  mature,  or  about  lo  or  17, 
would  be  quite  early  enough  to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort. 

7935.  You  see  we  are  in  the  difficulty  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
.flcholarshipe  should  go  to  those  who  show  the  greatest  intellectual 
promises  p — ^Yes. 

7936.  What  means,  except  competitive  examination,  can  be  devised  of 
securing  that  the  scholarships  should  go  to  those  who  would  profit  most 

2f  them.  1  put  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  wealth  or  poverty 
together  P — Do  you  not  think  that  the  schoolmasters  of  most  schooui 
could  be  trusted  to  recommend  able  pupils  who  need  assistance,  and  that 
^ey  could  send  in  applications  for  those  pupils  P  Then  those  pupils  could 
be  tested  to  see  whether  the  master  is  favouring  his  own  scholar. 

7937.  That  would  apply  in  the  case  of  selection  from  a  particular 
school,  but  of  course  it  would  not  very  well  apply  beyond  the  area  of  the 
particular  schools,  would  it  P — Might  not  all  schools  be  asked  to  send  up 
the  names  of  any  particular  promising  pupils  who  needed  scholarships  P 

7938.  But  you  could  hardly  decide  among  those  who  come  from  difierent 
schools  except  by  examination  P — ^I  would  examine  them  afterwards. 

7989.  In  the  school  itself  would  you  allow  the  headmaster  or  head- 
mistress to  select,  and  afterwards  subject  those  who  were  selected  to  an 
examination  P — Yes. 

7940.  Would  von  not  think  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to 
require  the  headmaster  or  mistress  to  submit  a  statement  of  the  merits  of 
the  pupils  to  some  independent  authority,  such  as  a  governing  body  P — To 
feiia.it  up  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body. 
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7M1.  Would  it  be  safe  to  leave  it  to  tlie  UBOontroUed  diiicretion  of  the 
headmaster  or  mistress  F — I  think  it  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the* 
governing  hodj.  Then  I  think  the  scholarship  should  oe  given,  with  per^- 
mission  to  the  pupil  to  go  to  any  school  approved  by  the  authorities ;  say 
to  any  school  upon  the  register,  if  you  had  a  register  of  schools. 

7942.  Do  you  think  more  scholarships  are  needed  to  enable  promising 
girls  to  complete  their  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  any  of  the 
colleges  P — 1  think  there  are  a  ereat  many  given,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  say  that.  I  think  the  authorities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would 
be  able  to  judge  better  than  I. 

7943.  I  am  speaking  only  about  girls  9 — I  think  there  are  many  cases  I 
know  of  where  help  would  enable  a  girl  to  continue  her  studies  longer, 
and  be  a  much  more  efficient  teacher.  But  I*  would  not  tie  her  to  any 
particular  place.  She  might  go  to  Victoria  University,  say,  if  she 
pleased. 

7944.  Or  Bedford  College,  in  London,  for  instance,  instead  of  to 
Cambridge? — ^Yes,  to  any  college  where  she  could  get  really  good 
teaching,  so  that  she  need  not  be  obliged  always  to  leave  ner  home. 

7946.  Have  you  had  anv  experience  of  pupils  coming  from  elementary 
schools  P — Only  once,  and  our  attempt  to  teach  her  was  very  unsuccessf  ul» 
She  did  not  understand  our  language. 

7946.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  as  to  the  age  at  which  pupil» 
who  receive  the  first  part  of  their  education  in  elementary  pchools 
ought  to  leave  the  elementary  school  and  proceed  to  the  secondary  school  F 
— If  theyproceed  to  it  at  all,  I  should  say  that  they  oueht  to  go  quite 
young.  Tney  are  brought  u]}  in  a  different  sphere  of  ideas,  and  they 
cannot  understand  the  teaching  that  is  given  in  a  secondary  school, 
I  should  say.  I  think  Sir  Philip  Magnus  has  explained  it  very  well  in 
an  article  in  the  last  **  Journal  of  Education  '*  which  I  was  reading  thi» 
morning. 

7947.  Bv  ''Quite  young"  vou  mean,  I  suppose,  under  10  years  of  age  P 
— ^Yes^  I  snoula  think  so.  They  live  in  homes  where  they  do  not  learn 
things  that  are  familiar  to  people  who  go  to  secondary  schools.  They  do 
not  understand  the  words  that  are  used ;  the  allusions  are  lost  upon 
them — the  poetry  that  we  read,  and  the  history  that  we  talk  about. 

7948.  But  would  not  that  apply  equally  to  a  certain  number  of  the  girls 
who  come  from  those  private  preparatory  schools  that  you  were 
describing  ? — They  generally  come  from  more  or  less  cultivated  homes. 
They  have  a  superficial  acquaintance,  at  any  rate,  with  literature. 

7949.  That  might  partly  depend  upon  the  pai-t  of  the  country  they 
come  from  P — ^Yes. 

7950.  Is  there  any  other  point  with  regard  to  girls'  education  upon 
which  you  would  like  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  p — I  think  I 
have  touched  upon  the  points  that  I  am  most  familiar  witli. 

7951.  (Lody  Frederick  Cavendish,)  You  were  speaking  of  beginning  with 
little  children  with  French  P — ^Yes. 

7952.  Can  one  begin  French  without  grammar  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  can 
befldn  French  without  much  grammar.  You  can  make  tliem  translato 
and  then  find  out  the  grammar  by  degrees ;  the  agreement  of  the  article, 
for  instance,  and  the  agreement  of  the  adjective.  Then  they  can  observe 
and  they  soon  begin  to  leam  it.  But  it  is  different  with  the  abstractions 
of  Latin  grammar.  You  cannot  translate  an  ordinary  Latin  sentence 
without  learning  a  good  deal  more  grammar  than  you  need  in  the  case  of 
French. 

7953.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  living  and  the  dead  language  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  of  much  simpler  construction, 

7954.  Do  you  begin  arithmetic  with  them  very  young  ? — Yes,  in  the 
Kindergarten.  They  find  out  their  tables ;  they  do  not  learn  them  by 
heart. 
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•  795&  Not  at  ftll  P — No,  they  learn  them  by  finding  out  first.  They 
see  that  multiplication  is  continued  addition,  and  they  do  everything 
with  concrete  things  first. 

7956.  Do  you  get  well-prepared  children  sometimes  from  good  private 
schools  ? — ^We  very  soldom  get  pnpils  well  prepared  ;  we  do  occasionally. 

7957.  Are  many  of  your  teachers,  or  all  of  them,  trained  P — ^No,  they  are 
not.  They  are  beginning  to  be  much  more  so.  We  make  a  great  point 
of  it. 

7958.  What  has  been  their  preparation  before  coming  to  you  as 
teachers? — Yery  often  they  have  been  our  own  pupils,  and  they  have 
seen'  how  we  teach  them.  We  have  given  them  as  much,  at  any  rate,  as 
we  could  by  the  way,  and  more  and  more  they  are  willing  to  give  a  year 
to  definite  training. 

7959.  And  do  you  find  that  final  year  of  definite  training  very  valuable, 
or  have  you  reason  to  think  it  will  be  very  valuable  ? — Yes. 

7960.  {Mre.  Sidgwick.)  How  large  is  your  school  P— Taking  it  altogether 
I  suppose  it  is  nearly  900. 

7961.  And  it  is  almost  entbely  a  boarding  school,  is  it  not  P— Yes. 

7962.  And  draws  from  all  parts  of  the  country  P— Yes,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  We  have  great  numbers  from  India,  Australia,  Africa,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Canada. 

7963.  What  fees  do  you  charge?— For  day  pupils  the  highest  is 
25Z.  28.  oi.,  exclusive  of  extras.  For  board  alone  it  varies  from  about  55L 
np  to  75L,  so  that  it  comes  to  from  1001.  to  120Z.  for  the  full-grown  girls. 

7964s.  Do  you  limit  the  kind  of  girls  who  come  to  your  schools  in  any 
way  except  by  fees? — ^Yes,  there  must  be  introductions ;  they  must  give 
two  references. 

7965.  So  that  it  is  a  school  rather  limited  to  one  class  of  societv  ? — 
Yes,  the  daughters  of  professional  men,  rich  manufacturers,  and  land- 
owners chiefly. 

7966.  I'he  remarks  you  have  made  about  scholarships  would  not  apply 
in  the  same  way  to  day  schools,  would  they.  When  you  say  that  they 
may  hold  their  scholarships  at  any  school,  you  are  chiefly  thinking  of 
boarding  schools,  are  you  not? — ^I  would  allow  them  to  hold  their 
scholarships  in  their  own  homes  if  they  liked. 

7967.  Would  you  apply  that  to  all  kinds  of  schools  ?— They  should  hold 
scholarships  in  any  scnool  which  is  certified  to  teach  properly,  or  any 
school  on  the  register  of  schools  if  the  register  is  established. 

7968.  Do  you  think  your  remarks  about  the  evil  of  preparation  for 
scholarships  would  apply  to  scholarships  which  were  certain  to  be  held  in 
local  schools.  For  instance,  scholarships  from  elementary  schools  to 
secondary  schools  would  practically,  in  small  towns,  be  held  in  the  only 
secondary  school  in  the  town ;  there  would  be  no  cempetition  between 
schools  for  those  scholarships.  Does  not  what  you  have  said  about  the 
evil  practically  only  apply  to  boarding  schools?— I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  apply  to  day  schools.  Supposing  there  are  two  day  schools  m 
a  place,  and  one  is  rich,  the  rich  school,  by  offering  scholarships,  takes 
away  all  the  pupils  of  the  poor  school,  whether  it  is  boarding  or  day. 

7969.  (Lady  Frederick  Gcwendish.)  You  did  not  mean  your  remarks  to 
apply  only  to  Cheltenham  ?— I  did  not  mean  it  to  apply  to  Cheltenham  at 
aflT  because  we  never  do  that.    We  never  give  scholarships  m  that  way. 

7970  (Mrs.  Sidgwick,)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of 
training  teachers?— I  think  it  is  far  better  if  they  can  be  tramed  m  a 
school  where  they  can  get  continuous  work.  When  you  go  from  place  to 
place  you  have  no  real  authority ;  you  can  onbr  give  lessons  here  and 
there,  and  then  the  student  does  not  learn  the  effect  of  her  teaching.  A 
lesson  may  sound  well  to  a  bystander,  which  teaches  the  children  very 
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little  indeed.     The  student  shonld  liave  oontinnonB  work,  and  then  she 
Bees  where  she  has  in  fact  failed. 

7971.  Do  not  the  children  suffer  fVom  that  more  or  less? — Not  much, 
because  the  students  are  all  well-taught  people  who  have  passed  good 
examinations  before.  The  mistress  of  method  directs  their  studies  and 
takes  oare  that  a  good  course  of  lessons  is  drawn  up.  A  student-teacher 
is  not  so  good  as  one  of  our  accomplished  teachers  would  be,  but  she  is 
much  better  than  the  ordinary  run  of  teachers. 

7972.  Do  you  know  the  system  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  of 
which  Miss  Mughes  (a  former  pupil  of  yours,  I  think)  is  principal  P — Yes. 
I  may  add  that  we  do  not  practice  much  at  oar  own  college,  but  we  have 
a  school. 

7973.  {Lcuhj  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Is  it  under  your  management  ? — Yes. 

7974.  {Dr.  Fairh^iim.)  You  would  like  to  make  poverty  a  condition  of 
holding  a  scholarship  ? —  Yes. 

7976.  Would  not  that  essentially  change  the  rerj  character  of  tbo 
scholarship  P — You  would  not  win  honour  and  glory  so  much  by  it,  and  I 
should  like  to  change  the  character. 

7976.  Would  not  that  carry  with  it  to  a  large  extent  what  one  may 
term  a  social  distinction — even  a  stigma  in  certain  cases  P— I  think  if 
people  are  ashamed  of  being  poor,  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being 
ashamed  of  it. 

7977.  But  there  is  another  side  to  that ;  people  who  ai'e  rich  may  feel 
the  shame  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  the  effect  on  the  poor,  but  the  effect  on 
the  rich,  in  other  words  P — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  shame  in  being 
poor. 

7978.  No,  not  for  the  poor.  Do  you  think  that  by  means  of  nomination 
you  could  secure  an  entirely  honourable  acceptance  of  scholarships  P — I 
think  there  might  be  mistakes  made;  but  generally  speaking  I  think  the 
right  persons  would  be  more  likely  to  get  help. 

7979.  You  have  not  had  exjierience  of  scholars  passing  from  elementary 
schools  to  secondary,  saye  in  one  case  P — No,  I  cannot  say  I  judge  much 
i^om  experience,  but  from  talking  to  others  about  it. 

7980.  Have  ycu  any  method  by  means  of  which  such  passage  can  be 
effected  P~  No.  If  you  will  read  what  Sir  Philip  Magnus  says,  I  quite 
agree  with  him  and  with  the  practice  in  France. 

7£81,  We  want  to  find  not  onljr  higher  elementary  schools  for  the  poor 

Sou  have  said  so  yourself  relative  to  scholarships),  but  we  want  to  find 
e  way  from  seccndary  schools  up. to  the  umversitiesP — I  think  the 
uniyersities  are  not  suited  for  most  of  those  coming  from  elementary 
schools.  The  universities  are  not  constructed  on  the  lines  suitaHe  for  a 
business  education,  but  for  a  classical.  The  Humanities,  for  instance,  are 
not  led  up  to  in  the  elementary  school. 

7982.  Do  you  not  think  that  boys  and  cirls  may  be  found  in  elementary 
Bcheols  capable  of  serving  education  in  and  through  the  Humanities  P — They 
must  be  moved  very  early  if  they  do.  The  teaching  of  the  elementary 
school  does  not  tend  to  that.  There  may  be  a  few,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are  manv. 

7983.  You  have  no  method  to  suggest  by  means  of  which  this  could  be 
accomplished  P — I  should  rather  establish  higher  elementary  schools,  and 
let  children  from  elementary  schools  go  into  them,  and  then  if  you  find  a 
child  in  a  higher  elementary  school  whose  tendency  is  towards  the 
Humanities,  tne  child  could  be  moved  from  there. 

7984.  Do  you  think  that  the  throwing  of  all  scholarships  in  the  can  of 
old  endowments  into  a  common  fund  is  a  feasible  thing,  practicable  in 
any  sense  whatever  P— Not  all  at  once,  but  I  think  that  by  degrees  it 
miffht  be  done.  You  could  never  take  away  the  whole  from  theae  old 
endowed  schools,  nor  should  I  wish  to  do  so,  because  they  have  many 
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advantages  ;  bat  I  think  a  large  central  fand  would  be  of  value,  and  that 
there  are  a  good  many  nselesa  endowments  now  which  might  flow  into 
that  common  fund. 

7985.  Have  jon  any  idea  as  to  whether  mixed  classes  would  be  possible  P 
— I  think  they  are  becoming  increasingly  possible  as  we  get  more 
civilised  and  'more  highly  edncated.  The  sexes  attend  lectures  in 
common,  for  instance,  at  universities  now,  and  there  is  no  objection  that 
I  hear  of. 

■ 

7966.  Would  you  have  mixed  classes  from  the  beginning  upwards  P — I 
do  not  think  at  present  I  should  have  it  so.  I  cannot  tell  what  might  be 
done  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  at  present  I  think  it  is  far  better  to 
have  them  separate. 

7967.  If  mixed  classes  be  possible,  why  not  mixed  governing  bodies  for 
both  boys  and  girls  P — If  you  have  a  mixed  school  you  should  have  a 
common  governing  body. 

7988.  But  in  the  case  of  education  as  a  whole — whether  regarded  as  in 
ft  district  or  as  in  the  nation  at  large, — may  not  governing  bodies  be  so 
constituted  as  to  be  able  to  administer  education,  whether  of  boys  or 
^irls  P — In  the  case  of  a  girls'  school,  I  should  like  a  mixed  body  of  men 
and  women ;  but  do  you  think  they  would,  in  the  case  of  a  boys*  school, 
like  to  have  women  upon  the  governing  body  P 

7989.  {Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Is  your  school  a  company's  school  ? — It  is  a  pro- 
prietary school.  The  shareholders  have  said  that  they  wouM  not  take 
any  interest  upon  their  shares,  but  leave  us  all  the  money  to  improve  the 
college. 

7990.  Then  there  is  no  dividend  paid  P — No,  there  is  no  dividend  paid, 
and  never  has  been. 

7991.  Sni>xx>Bing  Secondary  Education  in  this  country  is  organised  by 
legislation,  in  your  opinion  must  it  be  self-supporting  P — I  think  it  ought 
to  be  self-supporting,  with  the  aid  of  the  endowments  Ihac  now  exist. 
Endowments  are  very  large  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  tax  Ihe  nation 
collectively  to  educate  the  middle  classes. 

7992.  You  think  the  middle  and  upper  classes  should  be  left  to  provide 
their  own  education  at  their  own  expense  P — With  the  aid  of  the 
endowments  that  already  exist. 

7993.  But  you  see  the  endowments  that  already  exist  are  so  un- 
fortonately  placed — a  large  amount  here  and  none  there  P — Yes,  I  want 
it  distributed  by  some  central  educational  council. 

7994.  That  would  mean  taking  it  away  from  these  who  hold  it  now,  and 
making  a  common  fund  of  it  P — Some  of  it.  Supposing  a  school  is  doing 
very  good  work,  as  Winchester,  for  instance,  ana  it  is  a  larae  old  endow- 
ment, you  would  leave  Winchester  enough  to  keep  up  its  school,  which  it 
is  bound  to  keep  up.  It  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  I  should 
not  take  everything  away  from  Winchester,  for  instance,  but  certain 
sums  might  be  taken  away  from  there.  And  there  are  a  great  many 
useless  endowments,  several,  perhaps,  supporting  schools  close  together, 
which  arc  starving  one  another. 

7995.  Wliat  do  you  think  a  good  Secondary  Education  could  be  given 
for  to  be  quite  self-supporting  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say.  I  think  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  Schools  Company  could  answer  that  question  best.  I  think 
they  niianage  it  at  122.  a  year. 

7996.  If  a  national  system  of  Secondary  Education  is  to  be  founded,  and 
made  self-supporting,  we  must  arrive  at  some  basis  of  charge  P— It  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  size  of  the  school. 

7997.  In  a  school  of  300  what  ought  a  fairly  reasonable  Secondary 
Education  to  be  given  for  P — I  should  think  about  102. 

7998.  Ten  pounds  per  head  per  annum  P — ^Yes,  but  that  is  really  a  vague 
answer.    I  snould  hardly  like  to  say. 
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7999.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Do  the  studentR  who  go  to  your  training  college* 
find  it  easier  to  obtain  sitnations  as  toacherd  than  those  who  hare  not 
been  trained  ? — Certainly.  We  have  far  more  applications  than  we  can 
supply. 

8000.  Have  yon  found  much  prejudice  amongst  headmistresses  against 
trained  teachers  P — They  have  certain  objections,  which  I  think  are  well 
founded.  They  sa;jr,  and  truly,  that  a  teacher  who  is  very  clever  can  get 
a  post  without  being  trained,  and  therefore,  that  the  feeble  ones  put 
themselves  into  training  to  make  up  for  their  deficiencies,  but  emteria 
paribus,  they  prefer  a  trained  teacher  to  an  untrained  one. 

8001.  And  comparing  women  of  equal  natural  ability,  do  you  find  that 
the  trained  teacher  commands  a  higher  salary  than  an  untrained  one  ? — 
Certainly. 

8002.  Suppose  that  Secondary  Education  in  England  were  organised^ 
would  you  wish  your  college  to  be  Regarded  as  part  of  the  public  supply 
of  Secondary  education r-— What  would  that  imply?  Should  we  be 
interfered  with  more  P  I  should  not  wish  that  we  should  receive  any* 
thing  from  the  public  funds ;  and  then  I  think  I  should  like,  to  have 
perfect  freedom. 

8003.  I  meant  should  the  authorities  ignore  the  existence  of  your 
college,  or  not.  For  instance,  would  you  resent  the  establishment  of 
another  college  near  to  it  p — ^I  do  not  think  I  should  exactly  wish  that.  I 
do  not  think  I  should  have  a  risht  to  resent  it.  If  we  received  everybody 
that  offered  to  come  we  should  have  a  right  to  say,  "  Do  not  do  it."  But 
if  we  do  not  receive  everybody  that  oners  to  come,  I  do  not  think  we 
could  object  to  another  college  being  established. 

8004.  {Mr.  Yoxall)  I  think  you  said  that  only  one  child  from. a  public 
elementary  school  had  come  to  your  college  ? — x  es. 

8005.  And  that  your  experience  on  that  occasion  was  not  a  favourable 

one  ? — ^Tes. 

8006.  You  made  some  reference  to  the  kind  of  teaching  necessary  for 
children  in  public  elementary  schools  as  distinct  from  that  necessary  for 
children  in  secondary  schools,  and  I  think  you  based  your  distinction 
upon  the  statement  that  the  children  in  public  elementary  schools  do  not 
as  a  rule  come  from  cultivated  homes  P — Yes. 

8007.  That  is  your  chief  reason  for  wishing  to  set  up  a  distinction 
between  the  two  kinds  of  teachings,  I  presume  P — It  was  my  reason  for 
saying  that  they  do  not  profit  by  the  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools ;. 
they  could  not  profit  by  it. 

8008.  And  for  that  reason  you  think  that  the  train  ins;  and  teaching  in 
the  secondary  schools  ought  to  be  of  a  different  kind  from  the  training 
and  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  P — ^Yes,  otherwise  the  children 
would  not  profit  by  it. 

8009.  You  know  that  there  always  has.  been  a  considerable  number  of 
children  in  elementary  schools  who  come  from  cultivated  homes,  and 
that  nowadays  in  particular  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  in 
those  public  elementary  schools  do  come  from  cultivated  homes  P — Do 
they.  I  did  not  know  that  they  did,  but  I  suppose  they  will  more  and 
more. 

'  8010.  And  that  will  tend  more  and  more  to  remove  the  distinction  p — 
If  they  do.  But  the  question  arises,  shall  we  have  Secondary  Education  at 
allP  If  free  education  is  given  to  all  kinds  of  children  from  all  kinds  of 
homes,  all  public  schools  must  tend  to  become  primary  elementary  or 
higher  elementary  schools. 

8011.  As  we  tend  more  and  more  towards  a  system  in  which  primary 
schools  shall  exist  for  the  children  of  all  clafises,  and  secondary  schools 
and  secondary  teaching  for  the  children  of  all  classes,  the  distinction  you 
now  perceive  will  gradaally  disappear  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  will  in  the 
direction  I  indicate. 
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80.12.  At  present  yoor  idea  that  there  zaiut  be  a  distinotion  is  lar^ely^ 
Booial  ?— *Ye9|  beoaase  it  seemed  to  me  that  free  education  was  to  be  given 
to  the  poor»  and  the  rich  people  were  to  pay  for  their  education  which 
tiiey  could  adapt  to  their  tastes  and  wishes. 

8013.  But  the  distinction  yon  set  np  at  present  is  largely  social.  At 
any  rate  it  is  more  social  than  educational  ? — I  think  so. 

8014  {Sir  Henry  Eoacoe.)  Do  you  know  of  any  other  system  of  training 
secondary  teachers,  except  that  which  you  have  described  at  Cheltenham 
College,  existing  in  the  country  ? — ^Yes,  the  Maria  Grey  and  the  Cambridge 
Training  College.  They  are  not  associated  with  large  schools,  but  students 
have  practising  schools  to  which  they  go. 

8015.  I  am  aware  of  that.  But  I  refer  to  similarity  to  your  schools ;  I 
mean  with  regard  to  teachers  having  access  to  ffood  teaching  of  a  high 
character  P — I  think  they  are  trying  in  the  Datchelor  School  to  act  upon 
some  of  the  principles  I  have  indicated. 

8016.  Should  you  like  to  see  such  a  system  enlarged  and  made  perfect  P' 
— Yes.    A  few  large  schools  might  carry  it  out. 

8017.  Do  you  think  the  university  colleges  might  carry  out  a  similar 
m.ode  of  training  the  teachers  P — They  have  not  a  school  to  work  upon, 
have  they  ? 

8018.  No,  but  there  are  secondary  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — But 
then  these  would  be  practising  schools.  The  university  colleges  would 
not  have  the  complete  control,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

8019.  There  would  not  be  a  great  many  in  the  country  where  your 
system  could  be  adopted? — I  do  not  see  why  a  training  department 
shoTild  not  be  added  to  some  of  the  secondary  schools.  I  should  have 
thought  that  Haileybm*y  might  add  on  a  training  department.  Mr. 
Xiyttelton  has  set  a  wonderful  example  by  undergoing  an  examination. 

8020.  Are  there  schools  for  girls  for  which  you  could  recommend  such 
a  department? — I  do  not  think  tbere  are  any  schools  that  have  a  training 
department  at  present,  but  I  do  not  see  why  one  should  not  be  attached, 
for  instance,  to  one  of  the  Grirls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company's  largo 
schools,  only  the  headmistress  must  not  attempt  to  be  mistress  of  method. 
She  most  have  a  proper  staff  for  the  training,  for  watching  the  students^ 
and  hearing  them  teach. 

8021.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Would  you  wish  your  own  college  to  come 
under  this  central  authority  ? — I  should  not  wish  that  our  college  should 
receive  any  public  funds,  and  if  it  did  not  receive  any  public  funds,  I  do 
not  see  any  good  in  our  being  put  under  any  other  governing  body  than 
the  one  that  we  have. 

8022.  Do  you  contemplate  in  this  placing  under  the  central  authority 
such  schools  as  are  something  similar  to  your  own,  for  instance,  or  Bugby 
and  Eton  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  eventually,  if  tney  receive  public  funds. 

8023.  They  receive  public  funds  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  term 
in  your  precis,  because  yon  say  they  have  foundations  or  endowments. 
Therefore  in  that  sense  you  would  call  them  public  funds  P — ^Yes.  We 
have  never  received  any  endowment,  and  schools  that  are  independent  I 
think  should  not  be  under  the  central  authority  unless  the}'  wish  it. 

8024.  These  schools  would  consider  themselves  probably  on  the  same 
lines  as  you  P — No,  because  they  have  endowments,  and  we  have  no 
endowments.    We  have  earned  every  penny  that  we  have. 

8025.  {Lady  Frederiok  Cavendish.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  distinctive 
religious  instruction  given  in  your  school  is  ? — The  distinctive  religious 
ins&uction  is  Church  of  England. 

8026.  Throughout  ?— Yes. 

8027.  Both  for  day  scholars  and  boarders  ? — Yes. 

8028.  Have  you  a  conscience  clause  ? — No. 
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8029^.  Then  are  all  your  soholars  Ohuroh  of  England  P  —No,  we  have 
daughters  of  Unitarian  ministers,  and  ministerB  of  other  denominations. 
We  do  not  throw  down  bones  of  contention.  We  think  we  are  nnited  in 
a  great  many  things,  and  that  school  teaching  should  not  bring  in 
questions  that  are  really  fought  about.  There  is  Quite  enough  that  we 
have  in  common.     The  parents  of  pupils  say  that  tney  do  not  mind  their 

girls  sometimes  hearing  things  that  tney  do  not  agree  with.  This  ouestion 
as  been  discussed  at  the  college  when  our  new  constitution  was  iramed. 
We  had  High  Church,  Low  Church,  and  Dissenters.  They  all  said, 
"  We  had  rather  hare  something  definite.  Our  ffirls  may  have  to  hear 
'*  some  things  they  do  not  agree  with,  but  they  will  not  be  forced  to  say 
"  anything  they  do  not  believe." 

8030.  Do  not  the  Unitarians  make  aity  objection  P — No.  When  I  was 
going  to  give  a  lesson  on  the  distinctive  doctrine,  I  sent  word  to  some 
Unitarian  pupils  that  they  need  not  come  in,  and  they  sent  word  that 
they  would  come.    They  wished  to  hear  it. 

8031.  Then  you  did  virtually  apply  the  conscience  clause  in  that  oaseP 
— You  mav  offer  such  liberty  if  you  know  that  you  are  going  to  hurt 
someone's  feelings. 

8082.  Do  all  your  pupils  take  religious  lessons  P — Yes,  all  regular  pupils. 

8033.  You  select  the  religious  teachers  with  great  care  P — ^Yes.  I  may 
say  that  we  have  confirmation  classes,  to  which  only  the  Church  of 
England  pupils  go,  and  of  course  I  do  not  give  the  sacramental  teaching 
in  the  general  Bchool,  but  I  give  it  in  these  special  classes.  I  give  Bible 
teaching,  and  more  practical  teaching  to  the  general  scholars.  We  never 
have  any  difiiculty.  Not  ouce  in  10  years  have  T  had  any  difficulty  about 
religious  teaching. 

8034.  (Dean  of  Manoheiter.)  Following  up  that  subject,  have  you  in 
your  examination  any  of  what  you  may  call  the  non-distinctive  part  of 
the  religious  teaching  P — ^Yes,  and  we  have  always  a  religious  exammation 
throughout  the  college  on  these  general  lines. 

8085.  Of  course  you  keep  on  the  general  around  ? — No,  I  do  not  feel 
bound  to  keep  upon  the  general  ground.  If  they  come  in  knowing  they 
will  hear  Church  of  England  teaching,  they  arc  prepared. 

8036.  But  in  the  examination  P — We  always  Lave  some  special  examiner 
chosen  for  the  religions  teaching.  We  never  take  it  as  a  university 
subject. 

8037.  The  examiner  might  put  distinctive  questions,  but  they  might 
please  themselves  whether  they  answered  them  or  not  P — Yes. 

8038.  In  the  examination  papers  there  might  be  some  questions  which 
you  could  not  call  general  questions  P — ^Yes. 

8039.  But  those  questions  those  who  did  not  like  them  would  leave 
unanswered  P— Yes. 

8040.  {Dr.  Fairhairn.)  May  I  ask  if  you  properly  describe  the  general 
religious  teaching  as  Church  of  England  P — Yes. 

8041.  It  is  teaching,  however,  that  is  not  distinctive.  ''Non-dis- 
tinctive," I  think,  your  word  is  P — ^Yes,  it  is  distinctive.  I  have  a  right 
to  teach  everything  that  I  conaider  is  found  in  the  doctrine  and  Prayer 
Book  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  do  constantly  give  lessons  on  the 
CoUeots  and  Spistles  and  Gosjiels.  I  think  we  diner  from  dissenting 
bodies  chiefly  upon  Church  Government  and  things  that  are  unim- 
iK>rtant  to  school  life  that  we  need  never  bring  up  at  all,  and  that  we 
hardly  ever  do. 

8042.  Then  what  you  mean  by  distinctive  is  general  P— I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  that.  Anything  that  is  in  the  Prayer  Book  is 
considered  distinctive,  is  it  not  P 

8043.  Then  you  confine  your  teaching  to  the  Prayer  Book  and  homi''^  P 
•*Prayer  Book  and  Bible,  bat  I  shomd  not  give  all  the  teaching  oi    >« 
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Pr&yer  Book  to  those  who  are  Disaenters.    I  should  gire  that  to  the 
special  confirmAtion  olasses. 

8i}4i.  Then  of  coarse  70a  have  the  distmctive  teaching  retained  for 
special  confirmation  classes  P— Yes,  the  more  distinctiTC. 

8045.  And  the  general  given  to  the  whole  ? — Yes,  the  Bible  teaching 
to  the  whole,  and  more  special  Prayer  Book  teaching  to  the  Church  of 
England  pupils. 

8046.  Do  you  describe  Bible  teaching  as  Church  of  England  teaching  P 
— Yes. 

8047.  I  was  goins  to  ask  as  to  the  class  of  people  whom  you  would  call 
special  examiners  for  religious  subjects  p — ^We  always  hare  some  Oxford 
examiner,  but  he  is  not  appointed  by  the  local  examination  board,  I 
think. 

8048.  Will  yon  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  special  examiner  for  the 
religious  subjects  P — We  do  not  enter  generally  for  the  local  examinations, 
but  we  have  an  examiner  who  examines  throughout  the  college  and 
reports  to  tho  council. 

8049.  That  examiner  is  not  necessarily  in  orders,  is  he  ?— No,  not 
always.  But  I  think  our  chairman  has  some  choice  in  the  matter,  and 
exercises  some  control. 

8050.  Must  your  examiner  be  a  clergyman  in  orders  P — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  rule  made  about  it  at  all ;  but  I  think  he  generally  has  been. 

8051 .  (Mr.  Cochhum.)  Do  you  make  it  a  condition  of  appointment  on 
your  teaching  staff  that  they  should  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? — ^  o,  certainly  not. 

8052.  Then  you  have  teachers  of  all  denominations  P — I  haye  Dissenters. 
I  have  one  Unitarian,  I  know  ;  but  they  do  not  take  the  religions  teaching 
when  they  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

b053.  (Chairman,)  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  the  religious 
instruction  giren,  except  that  which  is  given  at  confirmation  classes,  is 
religions  instruction  which  would  be  accepted  by  all  classes  of  Christians  P 
—I  do  not  say  that  they  would  accept  the  whole  of  every  thing  that  I 
say.  They  are  not  asked  to  believe  every  word  that  I  say.  I  have  a 
right  to  give  instructions  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
say  why  I  believe  certain  things,  and  give  some  grounds  for  it.  They 
can  accept  it  or  not. 

8054.  Are  you  referring  now  to  the  general  religious  instruction  P — ^Yes. 
I  have  a  right  to  give  any  instruction  I  like  that  I  consider  in  accordance 
with  the  Church. 

8065.  You  consider  that  you  have  a  right,  but  in  point  of  fact  would 
you  say  that  your  relieious  instruction  was  apt  to  turn  upon  points  on 
which  there  was  any  difference  between  various  bodies  of  Christians  P — 
I  do  not  know  that  it  need  often  turn  upon  those  differences,  but  it  does 
sometimes. 

8056.  Would  it  be  likely  ^to  turn  upon  them  ?— Not  very  often,  of 
course. 

8057.  (Dean  of  Manchester. )  Do  you  base  your  teaching  on,  we  will  sav, 
the  Church  catechism  P — We  do  not  take  the  Church  catechism  in  all  the 
classes.  Only  for  Church  of  England  children  we  take  the  catechism,  and 
I  should  never  in  general  classes  take  the  second  part  of  the  catechism. 

8058.  Nor  probably  the  very  first  P— No. 

8059.  (Sir  Senry  Boicoe.)  Do  your  pupils  go  to  their  various  denomina- 
tional places  of  worship  P — ^We  allow  them  to  do  so  if  they  wish  it. 

8060.  (Dean  of  Ma/noheHer.)  Do  they  go  P— Yes,  they  do  sometimes. 
If  we  have  goyemesses  dissenters,  pupils  go  with  them ;  if  not,  we  arrange 
for  them  to  join  friends.    They  very  often  like  to  go  to  church. 
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9061.  ( Mr,  YoxaJL)  As  the  result  of  your  experience  in  this  kind  of 
teaching  would  you  not  strongly  condemn  any  proposal  to  apply  a 
theological  test  to  teachers  as  a  condition  of  entrance  to  work  insecondfary 
schools  aided  by  public  money  ? — ^I  do  not  think  one  ought  to  do  that. 

8062.  {Chairman.)  You  gave  evidence,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  before  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  in  1865  or  1866  P — ^Yes. 

{Chairman.)  We  thank  you  cordially  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


C.  BowDEN,  Esq.,  and  T.  J.  Macnamaea,  Esq.»  called  in  and  examined. 

8063.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Bowdeyi.)  You  have  been  President  of  the 
I^ational  Union  of  Teachers  ? — Yes. 

8064.  And  for  26  years  you  have  been  headmaster  of  various  elementary 
schools  ? — Yes. 

8065.  For  18  years  you  were  headmaster  of  the  Wesleyan  Schools, 
Gateshead  P — Yes,  and  I  am  so  now. 

8066.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment of  the  fiurham  College  of  Science  P — Yes,  and  have  been  so  since 
the  Day  Training  College  was  established.  I  am  there  as  a  representative 
of  the  teachers  of  the  north  of  England,  who  have  the  right  of  electing 
one  member  of  the  committee. 

8067.  And  you  attend  here  as  the  representative  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers  ?— Yes. 

8068.  The  National  Union,  I  think,  has  a  large  number  of  members  P — 
26,000 — an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  of  the  certificated  teachers  of 
the  country. 

8069.  {To  Mr.  Macnamara.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Secondary  and 
Technical -Education  Committee  of  the  Executive  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers  ? — ^Yes. 

8070.  And  you  have  yourself  been  for  a  considerable  time  headmaster 
of  a  board  school  P — ^Yes. 

8071.  {To  Mr.  Bowden.)  The  elementary  teachers  feel  great  interest  in 
this  question  of  Secondary  Education,  do  they  not  P — Yes,  and  they  have 
felt  such  interest  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Ever  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Union  they  have  felt  great  interest  in  the  matter. 

8072.  And  they  desire  to  see  the  methods  of  passage  from  one  class  of 
school  to  another  improved  and  made  more  easy,  both  for  scholars  and  for 
teachers  P — They  do. 

8073.  And  I  understand  also  that  they  are  in  favour  of  a  general  system 
•of  registration  of  teachers  P — They  are. 

8074.  They  think  that  the  system  of  registration  should  include 
teachers  in  all  classes  of  schools,  as  well  elementary  as  secondary  P — 
Certainly. 

8075.  And  they  consider  that  primary  education  would  be  greatly 
advanced  by  being  brought  into  organic  relation  with  Secondary  Educa- 
tion P — ^Yes. 

8076.  They  consider  that  public  money  would  be  thereby  saved,  and 
that  a  larger  and  fuller  career  would  be  opened  up  to  all  teachers  P — 
They  do. 

8077.  I  understand  that  their  wish  is  that  every  kind  of  education 
should,  within  a  given  area,  be  thus  placed  under  one  local  authority  P— 
They  wish  that  one  authority  should  control  the  education  of  the  country 
— central  and  local. 
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8078.  What  are  their  viewg  with  regard   to  the  constitution  of  that     Oiri  Local 
■authority  P— Thoy  say  that  there  should'  be  one  authority  only,  and  they  ViaSiTijSf 
think  that  this  is  essential.    They  say  that  it  is  essential  in  order  to     Sbcoitdast 
secure  efficiency  in  schools,  heoause  the  secondary  schools  at  present  are     EDt:cA.Tiov, 
under  no  proper  control  or  really  effective  supervision.    They  say  that 

if  there  were  two  aulhorities  to  control  education,  one  primary  and  one 
secondary,  there  would  be  undue  competition  between  the  two  authorities, 
:as  there  is  at  present  hetween  those  administering  the  money  that  is 
generally  called  the  whisky  money,  and  the  school  boards.  The  authorities 
clash  at  present,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping.  The  county 
counoils  are  doing  work  that  the  school  boards  are  doing.  The  school 
boards,  being  the  first  in  the  field,  think  that  they  have  a  right  to 
do  the  work.  They  think  that  if  there  were  one  authority  instead 
of  there  being  competition  there  would  be  co-ordination,  and  that  the  one 
authority  would  be  able  to  establish  various  classes  of  schools  instead  of 
there  being  rivalry,  and  the  two  authorities  establishing  the  same  cla^s 
of  schools.  They  say,  too,  that  at  present  there  is  no  convenient  passage 
from  school  to  school ;  that  those  persons  who  know  the  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  know  which  of  them  would  benefit  by  Secondary 
JBdncation;  that  if  there  were  an  authority  for  Secondary  Education 
only,  that  authority  would  have  no  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  desires  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  in  elementary  schools,  and  that  therefore  the 
arrangements  would  be  made  by  persons  who  did  not  realW  know  what 
-was  best  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  country.  Ijiey  say,  too, 
that  it  is  very  much  better  that  things  should  grow  naturally  rather  than 
that  they  should  start  from  two  different  points ;  that  if  there  were  a 
local  authority  to  control  Secondary  Education,  it  would  deal  really 
more  with  a  class  of  people  than  with  the  whole  of  the  people ;  and  that 
it  would  be  really  class  education  rather  than  Secondary  Education.  They 
«ay,  too,  that  a  great  deal  of  energy  would  be  wasted  as  well  as  public  and 
private  money,  and  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  overlapping.  If  there 
-were  two  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  education,  there  would  be 
two  sets  of  officials,  for  example,  where  one  would  suffice,  and  there  would 
be  two  applications  to  the  rating  authority  where  one  would  suffice. 

8079.  And  in  that  way  I  suppose  they  think  that  economy  would  be 
best  secured  ? — Certainly. 

8080.  In  what  way  would  they  best  provide  against  the  danger  of  schools 
becoming  too  uniform  P — If  there  were  one  authority  for  a  Targe  district 
it  would  induce  a  number  of  educated  persons  to  become  members  of  that 
authority.  Representing  various  interests,  these  people  would  see  that 
there  were  various  types  of  schools.  No  person  who  is  wishful  for  tho 
good  of  the  country  would  wish  to  have  our  schools  made  of  one  uniform 
character,  and  I  trunk  that  if  there  were  a  large  body,  authority  being 
exercised  over  a  fipreat  district,  there  would  be  much  more  chance  of  a 
diversity  of  schoolthan  there  would  if  there  were  two  authorities.  As  I 
said  just  now,  if  there  were  an  authority  for  Secondary  Education  only, 
they  would  deal  with  it  more  for  class  education  than  for  the  education  of 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

8061.  What  is  the  area  which  you  would  like  to  see  nlaced  under  the 
control  of  such  a  local  educational  authority  P — Our  conierence  has  more 
than  once  decided  that  the  best  area  would  be  an  administrative  county 
as  defined  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888.  The  Commission  of 
1868  suggested  more  than  one  county,  but  the  population  has  grown  very 
largely  since  then,  and  the  distribution  of  the  population  is  very  much 
different  from  what  it  was  at  that  time.  At  that  time  practically  •  there 
was  no  rural  elementary  education  in  the  country.  We  have  more  than 
double  the  number  of  children  in  elemental^  schools ;  and  an  authority 
controlling  many  counties  would  be  too  large  for  the  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  authority  to  have  an  individual  interest  m  the  schools  in 
the  division.  They  would  have  to  depend  ver^  largely  upon  the  persons 
whom  they  appointed  as  paid  officials  for  their  information,  whereas  if  the 
area  were  restricted  and  yet  large  enough  for  other  pxurposes,  they  would 
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be  able  to  take  an  indiyidaal  interest  in  the  whole  of  the  Bchools  in  their 
division.  Bnt  although  we  have  suffgested  that  there  should  be  an  admi- 
nistrative county  there  realljr  should  he  no  rigidity  in  the  matter.  For 
example,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  have  one  authority  to  do  the 
work  well  in  such  a  large  oonnty  as  Lancashire,  with  its  population  of 
nearly  2^  millions,  although  there  are  a]  good  number  of  oonnty  boroughs 
in  that  area  ;  and  it  might  well  be  in  such  cases  that  there  snonld  be  a 
less  area  even  than  a  single  county.  A  parliamentary  division,  for 
example,  would  in  many  cases  be  very  suitable.  The  areas  would  then  be 
v«ry  largely  of  the  same  character  all  the  way  throughout  the  country. 

8082.  Do  you  suggest  that  although  the  county  should  be  the  rule,  you 
would;  iu  some  cases  take  the  parliamentary  division  instead? — I  should 
say  that  personally. 

8083.  Why  do  you  suggest  a  parliamentary  division? — Because  in 
parliamentary  divipions  the  ratepayers  are  in  the  habit  of  voting  together 
for  almost  all  purposes. 

8084.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  voting  for  any  purpose  whatever  except 
for  members  of  Parliament? — Perhaps  not;  but« being  coubtituents  of 
one  member  of  Parliament  they  come  more  in  contact  with  each  other. 

8086.  Do  they  come  in  contact  for  any  purpose  except  for  political 
organisation  ? — As  a  parliamentary  division  probably  they  do  not,  but  for 
all  that,  the  parliamentary  divisions  have  been  very  largely  made  because 
of  the  homogeneity  of  the  population.  They  are  nearly  all  either  manu- 
facturing districts,  agricultural  districts,  or  mining  districts.  So  far  aa  I 
have  been  able  to  judge,  it  was  the  purp^ose  of  the  Commission  of  1885  to 
make  that  the  case.  Consequently  the  interests  of  the  people  are  very 
largely  of  the  same  character. 

8086.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  population  of  a  parliamentary 
division  is  P — About  50,000. 

8087.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  sufficiently  large  area? — In  many 
cases  it  would  be  a  sufficiently  large  area  because  of  the  immense  district 
which  it  would  cover.  For  example,  take  the  Hexham  division  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland.  That  stretches  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  county,  taking  out  the  Berwickshire  division  something  like  40  miles 
long  by  10  or  15  wide.  That  would  be  ouite  large  enough  for  the  purpose 
of  supervision  on  the  part  of  members  or  the  local  authority. 

8088.  Do  you  see  any  reason  whv  the  whole  county  of  Northumber- 
land, excluding  the  county  borough  of  Newcastle-on-Tync,  should  not 
be  taken  P  Will  ;|j'Ou  suggest  any  reason  why  it  should  be  cut  up  into 
parliamentary  divisions  ?— I  should  not  suggest  it  for  Northumberland 
at  all,  because  a  large  pMart  of  the  population  is  on  Tyneside.  The 
amount  of  population  outside  Newcastle  and  Tyneside  is  not  too  largj  a 
population  to  be  controlled  by  one  authority. 

8089.  But  even  taking  in  Tyneside  and  including  even  the  county 
borough  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  do  you  think  that  would  be  too  large  for 
an  educational  authority? — Personally,  I  should  not  wish  to  exclude 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  some  purposes,  because  it  is  the  only  centre  for 
Secondary  Education. 

8090.  That  is  another  question.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
you  omit  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  would  you  consider  that  the  rest  of 
Northumberland  was  too  large  to  be  governed  by  one  educational 
authority  ? — No.    I  would  not  say  so  in  the  case  of  Northumberland. 

8091.  Would  you  consider  that  in  urban  areas  the  parliamentary 
division  should  be  taken  as  the  local  educational  area  ? — I  snould  suggest 
that  all  the  county  boroughs  should  practically  be  authorities  by  them- 
selves. 

8092.  Then  you  would  not  cut  up  Manchester,  for  instance,  into 
various  parliamentary  divisions? — I  should  not  cut  up  any  county 
borough. 
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8093.  Would  yon  give  every  coanty  borough  an  educational  authority 
of  its  own  P — ^Yes,  I  should. 

8094.  And  the  smaller  boroughs  you  would  merffe  in  the  county 
authorities  P — If  they  ore  already  merged  in  the  counties,  I  should  retain 
them  in  the  counties  ;  that  is  to  say,  u  they  are  part  of  the  parliamentary 
divisions.  But  in  saying  that,  I  should  certainly  urge  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  that  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  co«operation  in 
connexion  with  the  county  authorities,  because  of  the  natural  centres  that 
the  towns  are  for  the  purpose  of  railway  and  other  communication. 

8095.  What  relation  would  you  establish  between  the  local  educational 
authority  of  the  county  borough  and  the  county  in  which  it  stands  ? — 
I  should  say  this.  Take  Newcastle  as  a  centre ;  round  about  Newcastle 
there  is  the  IVneside  division  ;  for  many  purposes  Newcastle  is  muoh 
better  situated  for  the  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools 
than  any  of  the  smaller  places  round  about.  I  should  say  that  if  the 
authority  in  the  county  wished,  it  might  be  allowed  to  ask  the  county 
authority  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  provide  for  a  certain  amount  of 
Secondary  Education  for  the  part  outside. 

8096.  By  the  county  authority  of  Newcaslie-on*Tyne  you  mean  the 
borough  council  ? — Yes. 

8097.  Would  you  then  allow  the  county  council  and  the  borough 
council  of  Newcastle  to  deal  with  one  another  as  independent  powers  P — 
Yes ;  the  central  authority  to  arbitrate  between  them. 

8098.  What  position  would  you  give  to  school  boards  in  towns  where 
they  exist  P — ^In  the  towns  I  should  make  the  school  board  an  enlarged 
body  and  make  that  the  authority  for  the  purposes  of  education  generally. 

8099.  When  you  say  an  **  enlarged  "  body,  do  you  mean  you  would  make 
it  merely  larger  in  numbers  than  it  is  now,  or  would  you  otherwise 
alter  it  P — ^I  should  make  it  larger  in  numbers  by  the  representation  of 
educational  authorities  in  the  district  on  the  body. 

8100.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  school  boards  as  they  exist  now, 
regarding  them  as  a  general  educational  authority  P^That  is  a  verv 
difficult  question  to  answer ;  with  some  school  boards  I  am  entirely  satisfiea, 
with  many  of  them  I  am  not  satisfied.  The  method  of  election  of  school 
boards  for  example  is  not  a  good  one.  School  boards  do  not  often  represent 
the  feeling  of  the  locality. 

8101.  You  refer  to  the  election  by  cumulative  vote  P — Yes. 

8102.  Would  you  abolish  that  P — I  should  abolish  the  cumulative  vote 
in  school  board  elections,  and  at  the  same  time  I  should  make  the  authority 
not  altogether  elective. 

8103.  Then  you  really  would  have  a  different  body  from  what  the 
present  school  board  is  P — Yes. 

'  8104.  How  would  you  constitute  such  a  body  P — 1  should  conatitate  it  by 
having  on  it  not  only  persons  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  but  the  represen- 
tatives of  various  educational  bodies  in  the  district. 

8106.  What  do  you  mean  by  educational  bodies  in  the  district? — (Jfr. 
Bowden)  The  representation  of  teachers,  for  example  ;  the  representation 
of  different  classes  of  schools,  and  of  necessity  the  representation  of 
managers  of  different  classes  of  schools. 

8106.  Will  you  give  us  an  illustration.  We  will  take  Gateshead. 
Crateshead  is  a  county  borough  P — ^Yes. 

8107.  How  would  you  constitute  the  school  board  of  Gateshead  P — 
Gateshead  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  a  town  of  about  92,000  inhabitants  just 
now,  and  it  has  practically  in  it  no  other  kind  of  education  but  that  which 
is  provided  by  tne  school  board. 

.  8108.  But  that  is  because  the  Secondary  Education  of  Gateshead  is 

Srovided  practically  by  the  schools  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  it  not  P — 
^nly  partially,  with  the  exception  of  what  the  school  board  itself  has 
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pro7ided«  we  may  almost  say  that  there  is  no  Secondary  Sducation  in 
Gateshead. 

8109.  {Tiady  Frederich  Cavendish.)  £zcept  for  girls?— There  is  the 
Grateshead  High  School  for  Girls.  That,  of  coarse,  as  Lady  Frederick 
Cavendish,  who  has  been  there,  knows  very  well,  belongs  to  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  Schools  Company,  and  for  a  long  time  supplied  not  only 
Gateshead,  bat  Newcastle,  South  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  other  outlying 
districts. 

8110.  (Chairman.)  Now  let  us  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Gateshead  School  Board.  Taking  that  as  an  illustration, 
how  would  you  constitute  the  local  education  authority  for  Gateshead  P 
— I  should  allow  the  teachers  of  Gateshead  to  haye  a  representative  or 
more  than  one  representative  on  the  Gateshead  School  Board  as  a  body. 
I  should  allow  aJl  persons  who  are  employed  in  teaching  to  elect  for 
themselves  representatives  on  the  school  board. 

8111.  How  many  ? — The  school  board  is  15.  I  should  always  take  care 
that  the  elected  representatives  should  be  in  a  majority. 

8112.  By  elected  you  mean  elected  by  the  ratepayers?— Yes,  elected 
by  the  ratepayers. 

8113.  The  representatives  of  the  teachers  would  also  be  elected  by  the 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

8114.  Those  chosen  by  the  ratepayers  would  be  in  a  majority  ? — ^Yes. 

8115.  Now,  how  would  the  school  board  otherwise  be  composed  P  You 
have  not  told  us  how  many  representatives  you  would  give  to  the 
teachers  P — I  have  not  thought  of  the  matter  as  to  how  many  I  would 
elect  for  Gkteshead,  because  of  the  peculiarity  of  Gateshead.  I  should 
have  to  take  it  generally.  Generally,  I  should  say  that  the  members 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  would  be  in  a  majority. 

8116.  But  still  it  is  important  to  know,  with  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  this  body,  what  proportion  of  representatives*  you  would  give  to  the 
teachers  P-— Then  it  would  be  better  to  take  another  boroueh,  in  order  to 
illustrate  it  a  little  more  clearly.  Taking  the  county  and  city  of  New. 
oastle-on-Tyne.  There  there  is  a  grammar  school,  the  University  College, 
that  is,  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  a  part  of  the  University  of  Durham, 
there  is  another  endowed  school — the  Dame  Alban  Endowed  School, 
There  are  several  private  schools,  there  is  the  Bath  Lane  Science  and 
Art  School,  which  is  largely  a  secondary  school,  and  which  is  deve- 
loping into  a  sort  of  university  college,  there  are  beard  schools,  and  there 
are  private  schools.  There  are  various  classes  of  what  are  called 
secondary  schools,  and  there  are  various  clsisses  of  board  schools  and 
voluntary  schools.  The  authority  now  consists  of  15  members.  If  it 
were  an  authority  consisting  of  29  members  I  should  give  the  whole  of 
the  schools  14,  and  divide  them  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  teachers  employed  in  the  various  classes  of  elementary 
schools  and  in  the  various  classes  of  secondary  schools. 

8117.  Then  your  idea  of  a  school  board  for  Newcastle  would  be  that  it 
should  consist  of  29  members,  16  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  the 
remaining  14  elected  by  the  ticachers  P — Yes.  They  woula  include  in  the 
teachers  the  university  which  is  in  the  midst  as  well. 

8118.  Do  you  consider  that  the  representatives  of  the  teachers  would  be 
chosen  by  the  teachers  themselves  or  would  be  chosen  by  the  governing 
authorities  of  the  schools  or  institutions  P — The  managers  of  institutions 
would  have  a  right  of  representation  as  well  as  the  teachers,  and  you 
must  divide  the  representation  between  the  14.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  teachers  elected  upon  a  governing  body. 

8119.  Can  you  indicate  to  us  how  many  of  the  14  would  be  elected  by 
the  teachers  and  how  many  would  be  elected  by  the  governing  bodies 
because  they  would  not  neoessarily  tend  to  choose  the  same  persons  ?*-* 
I  should  say  that  you  might  divide  the  14  equally  between  the  teachers 
and  the  governing  bodies. 
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8120.  Then  yon  wonld  not  give  any  representation  to  the  town  conndl  P 
— ^The  town  connoil  does  not  need  to  be  represented,  I  think,  when  the 
persons  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

8121.  Yoa  wonld  think  that  the  element  of  ratepayers  is  sufficiently 
represented  by  those  whom  they  choose  P — Yes,  those  who  are  elected  by 
the  people  themselves. 

8122.  Now  take  the  case  of  a  proprietary  school  like  those  of  the  Qirls* 
PnbUc  Day  Schools  Company.  Wonld  you  allow  the  Girls'  Public  Day 
School  in  Newcastle  to  nominate  a  member  ? — ^They  would  be  among  the 
class  of  secondary  schools,  and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  to 
represent  each  one  individually  then  they  should  select  them  as  a 
bcwy. 

8123.  Would  you  not  be  under  this  difficulty^  that  these  institutions 
sometimes  appear  and  disappear,  and  you  would  have  a  considerable 
indefiniteness  in  the  educational  authority.  It  might  consist  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  persons  P — It  is  not  often  that  bodies  like  the 
Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company  come  to  an  end. 

8124.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company 
as  a  whole,  but  of  a  given  proprietary  school  in  a  particular  place,  x  our 
suggestion,  as  I  understand,  covers  any  considerable  proprietary  institution 
within  the  ai*ea  P — ^I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  there  are  any  of  these 
schools  they  will  become  part  of  the  public  provision  for  Secondary 
Education  in  the  future,  and  they  will  take  care  if  the  owners  wish  the 
schools  to  come  to  an  end  they  will  be  handed  over  to  the  educational 
authority. 

8125.  But  you  must  contemplate  the  case  of  a  new  proprietary  insti- 
tution being  created,  must  you  not  P — When  Secondary  Education  is 
organised  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  possibility  of  proprietary 
institutions  being  established.  In  Gateshead,  for  example,  at  the  present 
time  a  higher  grade  school  has  in  a  great  measure  supplied  the  Secondary 
Education  wants  of  the  people  of  Gateshead.  We  have  had  a  boys' 
school  which  will  come  to  an  end  with  the  end  of  the  present  term.  It  is 
a  school  that  was  established  with  a  capital  of  some  10,000^,  and  the 
school  has  now  been  purchased  by  the  school  board  for  the  extension  of 
the  higher  grade  education  in  Gateshead. 

8126.  But  you  consider  that  the  publio  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education  would  prevent  in  future  the  establishment  of  new  institu- 
tions, either  by  private  persons  or  by  groups  of  private  persons  P — 
Private  persons  would  try  to  establish  such  institutions  probaoly.  They  . 
might  think  there  was  an  opening  for  them,  but  they  woiud  do  it  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  those  persons  would  have  no  voice  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  representative  in  connexion  with  the  local  authority,  as  there 
would  be  registered  teachers,  I  hope. 

8127.  Would  you  propose  that  the  members  of  this  body  should  all 
retire  at  once  and  be  re-elected,  or  would  vou  have  them  retire  in  groups  P 
— I  should  not  have  them  retire  altogether  the  same  as  they  do  at  the 
present  time.  In  that  way  you  do  not  provide  for  any  continuity  of  the 
policy  of  the  board  in  any  way. 

8128.  Would  you  not  think  29  somewhat  too  large  a  number  for 
Newcastle-on-l^e  P — I  do  not  think  so. 

8129.  How  would  you  constitute  your  authority  for  a  county  P — According 
to  the  population  of  the  county,  I  should  decide  upon  the  number  to  be 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  taking  care  that  they  shall  be  a  majority. 

8130.  {To  Mr,  Botoden,)  Would  yon,  as  in  the  case  of  your  8ugg;e8ted  CowsnruTiov 
plan  for  Newcastle,  make  it  a  bare  minority  P — ^I  think  a  bare  majority  fAin^^iTT'iv 
wonld  be  sufficient  ti>  give  the  ratepayers  power  over  the  purse.  ▲  Covhtt. 

8131.  You  wQiild  prefer  a  direct  election  by  the  ratepayers  to  giving 
the  council,  ^  the  existing  local  authority,  the  power  of  appointing  a 
certain  number  of  members? — I  prefer  a  body  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
education  pure  and  simple.    I  thmk  the  authority  should  be  electoa  oul  hoe. 

M  2 
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8132.  Then  do  yoa  disapprove  of  the  saggeation  that  the  county  conncil 
ghonld  nominate  a  certain  number  of  persons  P — If  it  were  put  to  me  as  an 
alternatiye  whether  I  would  have  a  body  elected  directly  by  the  rate- 
payers, or  have  the  coanty  council  &t  present. 

8133.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  county  council  at  present — I  am  putting 
to  you  a  body  directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  or  a  body  on  which  a 
certain  number  were  appointed  by  the  couni^  council  P — I  should  prefer 
myself,  certainly,  that  the  persons  should  be  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
education  only. 

8134.  Then  you  would  give  the  county  council  no  representation  upon 
the  body  P — I  do  not  think  they  would  have  any  necessity  to  have  any 
representation  on  the  body  if  the  majority  were  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

8135.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  force  in  the  argument  that 
the  county  council  would  be  likely  to  select  persons  who  would  possess 
educational  knowledge  and  interest  P — Many  of  them  do  not  possess 
educational  knowledfl;e  and  interest.  No  matter  how  good  the  intention 
of  the  county  council  may  be,  they  do  not  possess  such  persons. 

8136.  Who  do  not  possess  them  ? — The  county  councils  do  not  as  a  rule 
poBsess  persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  educational  question  is  such  that 
they  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  it. 

8137.  You  are  speaking  of  the  members  of  the  county  council  P — ^Yes. 

8138.  Bat  that  was  not  my  question.  My  question  was  with  regard  to 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  county  council  P — The  only  reason  for 
appointing  them  would  be  because  of  the  money  supplied  by  the  county 
council  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

8139.  J  ask  you  whether  you  think  there  is  any  force  in  the  argument 
that  you  would  secure  a  larger  number  of  persons  who  had  special 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  education  if  you  allowed  the  county  council 
to  select  and  appoint  a  certain  number  of  persons  P — Do  you  mean,  instead 
of  the  election  of  members  by  the  ratepayers  P 

8140.  Yes.  I  am  putting  that  to  you  as  an  alternative  to  the  proposal 
of  the  members  elected  directly  by  the  ratepayers,  and  asking  whicn  would 
be  the  better  P — I  think  the  direct  election  by  the  ratepayers  would  be  the 
better. 

8141.  You  think  that  in  that  way  you  would  get  persons  better  qualified 
to  deal  with  educational  questions  P — Not  always,  but  their  views  would 
be  corrected  by  the  representatives  of  the  educational  bodies  who  would 
have  the  power  of  electing  the  remainder.  Say,  for  example,  if  you  had 
29  members,  15  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  there  might  be  seven  or 
eight  of  them  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  education. 
These,  together  with  the  representatives  of  the  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional bodies,  would  be  calculated  properly  to  carry  out  educational  work 
in  the  county. 

8142.  The  bodies  that  you  describe  as  educational  bodies  in  a  large 
county,  like  Lancashire,  for  instance,  might  be  extremely  numerous  P-^ 
The  persons  elected  would  be  representatives  in  a  representative  capacity 
then.    They  could  not  all  be  individually  represented  on  the  body. 

8143.  In  that  case  you  would  propose  to  transfer  the  present  local 
taxation  grant  to  these  new  bodies  and  take  it  away  from  the  county 
council  P — Yes,  I  should  at  once  transfer  it  to  the  educational  body. 

8144.  That  is^  to  say,  you  would  give  the  county  council  no  longer  any 
share  or  voice  in  its  distribution  ? — None  at  all,  but  the  new  body  would 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  the  technical  education  committees  of  the 
county  councils. 

8145.  And  the  same,  I  suppose,  would  apply  to  the  county  boroughs  F— 
It  would.  In  some  places  the  county  boroughs  have  handed  it  over 
already  to  the  educational  bodies.     They  have,  for  example,  in  the  city 

.  of  Newoftstle.on-Tyne. 
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•81 16.  The  whole  of  it  P — I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundreds 
of  pounds  for  adminiatrative  work,  clerking  work»  they  have  handed  it 
orer  to  the  persons  who  are  carrying  on  the  edai*«tion  of  the  district. 

8147.  To  whom  have  they  handed  it  over  P — The  techoical  education 
<K>mmittee  distributed  it. 

8148.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  The  Technical  Education  Committee 
of  the  local  authority  distributed  it  for  various  educational  purposes  P — 
Yes. 

8149.  But  they  haye  not  handed  it  over  to  any  other  local  authority  to 
•distribute  it  P — So.  They  called  a  council  of  experts  from  outside  to  say 
how  the  money  should  be  dealt  with,  and  they  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  experts. 

8150.  But  the  distribution  is  their  act  P — ^Yes. 

8151.  Then  they  have  Qot  parted  with  the  distribution  of  the  money  P — 
They  have  not  parted  with  tne  distribution  of  the  money,  but  practically 
they  say,  '*  We  do  not  know  how  it  ought  to  be  distributed,  and  we  had 
*"  better  hand  it  over  in  this  way.  We  hand  it  over  and  we  will  take  no 
^  part  practically  in  the  distribution  of  it."  They  have  transferred  their 
function. 

8152.  They  have  taken  the  advice  of  experts  P — Yes ;  and  the  body 
I  would  select  would  be  a  body  of  experts  who  would  not  need  to  call  in 
outside  people  to  do  the  work. 

8153.  Do  you  think  the  educational  body  vou  would  propose  would  be 
A  body  of  experts  F — I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be.  If  1  haa  the  drafting 
of  the  Bill  I  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  only  experts  who  should 
get  on  to  the  body. 

8154.  How  would  you  secure  thatp — If  you  give  the  power  to  the 
Associations  of  Teachers,  or  those  who  are  registered,  they  certainly  will 
not  appoint  anybodv  but  an  expert.  Then,  again,  the  governing  bodies 
of  institutions  would  certainly  not  appoint  anybody  but  experts.  The 
College  of  Science,  in  ISewcastle,  for  mstance,  would  certamly  appoint 
one  of  its  own  professors  on  the  body,  or  several  of  its  professors. 

8155.  What  would  be  the  powers  you  would   give  to  this  proposed      Powibs  o* 
local  authority  P — I  should  transfer  to  the  local  authority  the  whole  of  the     AiTmoin?T 

fowers  over  education  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district.    Personally 
should  give  to  it  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  education  in  the 
district. 

8156.  Primary  and  secondary  P — Primaiy  and  secondary  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top. 

8157.  Then  it  would  absorb,  of  course,  the  functions  of  the  existing 
school  boards  in  boroughs  P — Yes,  the  new  board  that  I  would  call  the 
Board  of  Education,  would  absorb  their  functions  immediately. 

8158.  What  would  its  relation  be  to  voluntary  schools  P  Would  it  hold 
the  same  relation  thereto  as  that  of  the  school  board  now  holds,  or  would 
you  make  any  difference  P — There  would  be  this  difference.  ^  The  managers 
of  voluntary  schools  would  be  able  in  their  representative  capacity  to 
appoint  a  member  of  the  local  authority.  The  Board  would  nave  the 
control  of  the  whole  of  the  education,  ana  they  might  make  the  managers 
of  those  schools  managers  under  the  authority.  Any  persons  might 
transfer  their  school  to  the  school  authority,  and  still  be  retained  as 
^he  managers  of  that  school. 

8159.  Would  you  give  this  new  educational  authority  rating  powers  for 
educational  purposes  P — ^I  think  that  the  people  who  require  Secondary 
Education  have  as  much  ri^ht  to  a  share  m  the  rates  as  those  who  share 
in  the  rates  at  the  present  time,  and  to  the  same  extent.  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  to  go  to  work  at 
14  years  of  age,  say,  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  educate  them 
np  to  that  time.    1  say  that  the  persons  who  require  Secondary  Education 
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have  as  much  right  to  share  in  the  rates  to  that  extent  as  l^e  poorer  class 
of  people  have. 

8160.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  to  that  extent "  P — Say  the  buildings  for 
elementary  education  are  provided  out  of  the  rates.  Necessary  buildings 
for  Secondary  Education  ought  to  be  provided  out  of  the  rates  too. 

8161.  The  money  which  previously  came  from  fees  is  now  provided  in 
elementary  schools  by  a  national  grant  P — ^Yes. 

8162.  Would  you  apply  that  principle  also  to  the  case  of  Secondary 
Education  and  relieve  fronts  fVom  paying  fees  at  secondary  schools  by  a 
grant  from  the  national  exchequer  P — To  the  same  extent. 

8163.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  to  the  same  extent "  ? — To  the  amount 
per  head  that  is  required  for  the  teaching  of  children  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

8164.  That  is  to  say  you  would  free  the  secondary  schools  by  so  much 
as  would  provide,  an  elementary  school  education  P — Yes. 

bl65.  And  the  balance  you  would  leave  still  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  p 
— Yes,  except  so  far  as  Secondary  Education  was  requirea  to  be 
provided  for  the  children  of  poor  people. 

8166.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  put  all  taxpayeifs,  whether  they  paid 
much  or  little  in  tho  way  of  taxes,  on  the  same  level,  by  giving  them  an 
equivalent  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  for  education? — Yes.  We  do  that  at  the 
present  time,  except  that  we  tax  the  middle-class  person  who  wants 
Secondary  Education  and  give  him  no  return  for  it. 

8167.  On  your  plan  you  would  not  give  him  the  whole  of  education 
free,  but  only  an  equivalent  of  what  is  given  now  in  the  way  of  elementary 
education  P — I  should  only  give  him  the  equivalent. 

8168.  And  the  rest  he  would  pay  still  in  fees  P — He  would  pay  the  rest 
in  fees.  The  Board  would  take  care  that  there  should  be  a  free  way  for  the 
children  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary  schools,  and  that 
this  provision  should  be  made  by  the  State,  or  by  the  rates  if  necessafy. 

KnrD  ov  8169.  What  kind  of  Secondary  Education,  in  your  view,  most  needs 

IJ^^^JJ  to  be  provided  at  present  P — The  secondary  schools  at  present  do  not 
MOW  :«rnWJXP,  flnpply  the  wants  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people.  They  are  insufficient 
._ ,  ,  .^.- .  in  quantity  in  many  places.  Take,  for  example,  tne  borough  of  Gateshead, 
where  we  have  no  provision  except  what  I  may  call  a  first  grade  school 
for  girls,  that  is,  that  which  is  provided  by  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools 
Company.  The  provision  is  wnoUy  unsuitable  in  quality  or  aim  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  schools  are  mainly  classical  schools  and  that  is  not  what  is 
required  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  The  schools  are  inconveniently 
placed.  In  many  places  there  are  no  schools  at  all.  I  was  asked  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month  to  take  part  in  a  secondary  and  technical  educa- 
tion conference,  and  the  chairman  of  the  technical  education  committee 
represented  to  me  that  in  that  county  they  had  no  provision  at  all  for 
Secondary  Education  with  the  exception  of  privete  schools. 

8170.  In  the  whole  county  ? — Practically  in  the  whole  county. 

8171.  Were  there  no  grammar  schools  in  the  county? — One  small 
grammar  school  and  one  small  school  provided  by  the  Girls'  Public  Day 
Schools  Company.  The  chairman  of  the  technical  education  committee 
of  that  county  said  their  work  was  hampered  very  largely  through  the  want 
of  Secondary  Education.  I  thinks  therefore,  that  the  kind  of  education  that 
is  required  is  that  which  will  best  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  We  have  not  very  many  persons  actually  going  to  the  universi- 
ties out  of  the  population.  We  have  only  at  the  outride  3,000  persons 
going  to  the  universities.  There  are  about  1,000  fresh  men  at  Oxford,  and 
1,000  fresh  men  at  Cambridge  every  year,  and  if  you  take  1,000  f6r  the 
other  universities  and  university  colleges  we  practically  have  8,000  persons 
ffoing  to  the  universities  every  year.  The  majority  of  the  people  ytBUXb 
Sieir  children  not  so  much  to  go  to  the  universities  as  to  get  that 
education  which  will  enable  them  to  take  their  places  in  the  industrial 
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ocoapations  of  the  country.  Therefore,  that  education  is  best  for  them 
-whicSi  will  fit  them  out  for  that  work,  and  I  think  the  schools  of  the  type 
called  the  higher  grade  schools  are  serring  that  purpose  admirably 
throughout  the  country. 

8172.  Have  you  any  obserTation  to  offer  as  regards  improyements  that  Hioheb  GBiJ>B 
nugfit  bo  introduced  in  the  higher  grade  schools? — Yes.      They    are    BuiMnrTAKT 
dependent  now  entirely  for  their  maintenance,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^'DmSrDBwSf* 
small  fee  which  they  are  allowed  to  charge,  upon  the  Science  and  Art  ov  Scibvcb  awd 
grants.    Itis  not  fair  that  the  education  that  is  given  should  be  com-     Abt  Gei.»t« 
pelled  to  be  of  that  character  which  would  make  them  able  to  earn  a  lot     ^  ^^i!^^ 
of  money.    They  can  get  no  money  now  for  maintenance  except  from  the 

Science  and  Art  Department. 

8173.  From  what  source  would  you  propose  to  provide  them  with  more 
money? — I  should  say  that  the  new  central  authority  which  I  would 
provide  would  be  not  for  science  and  art  only  but  for  higher  education, 
if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  that  is,  education  higher  than  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary school ;  and  I  would  transfer  the  money  that  is  now  given  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  the  new  central  authority,  and  ask  them 
to  distribute  it  not  for  science  and  art  education,  but  for  general 
education. 

8174.  You  mean  that  you  would  turn  over  the  same  money  which  is 
now  spent  in  science  and  art  grants  to  the  central  educational  authority, 
to  be  distributed  for  education  generally  and  not  specially  for  science  and 
art.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean,  generally.  The 
children  in  organised  science  schools,  which  are  practically  the  higher 
grade  schools  in  the  country,  have  to  take  15  hours  a  week  for  science 
only.  I  do  not  think  that  is  altogether  suitable  for  girls  who  are  not 
intending  to  follow  out  science  eventually.  The  money  would  be  just  ae 
appropriately  spent,  ae  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  if  this' 
higher  education  were  made  much  more  literary  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

8176.  Yoa  think  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have  had  a 
tendency  to  make  the  education  given  in  the  schools  which  they  supix>rt 
too  scientific  ? — ^It  is  of  much  too  scientific  a  character.  At  present  my 
own  girl  is  going  to  a  higher  grade  school.  She  spends  15  hours  a  week 
in  learning  science  omy,  which  is  not  altogether  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  her  at  the  present  time  for  the  work  that  she  will  follow  in 
a  few  years. 

8176.  {Mr.  CoMum.)  Will  you  permit  me  to  interpose,  just  to  prevent 
a  possible  misinterpretation  here.  She  goes  to  an  organised  science  school, 
and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  15  hoars.  If  she  went  to  a  higher  grade 
school  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  term  she  would  not  have  to  give 
15  hours  P — ^I  do  not  know  of  any  higher  grade  schools  for  those  who  have 
passed  the  Seventh  Standard  which  are  not  science  and  art  schools,  in 
order  that  they  may  get  the  grant. 

8177.  Then  your  girl  has  parsed  the  Seventh  Standard? — Yes;  she 
holds  a  scholarship  in  the  Organised  Science  School,  and  is  a  candidate  for 
a  science  and  art  scholarship  this  year. 

8178.  {CJhairman  to  Mr.  Macnamara.)  Have  you  any  observations  to 
oSbr  as  regards  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools  ? — ^Yes ;  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Bowden  as  to  the  necessity  of  widening  the  curriculum  on  the 
modem  side,  so  as  not  to  leave  it  entirely  scientific.  I  certainly  think 
that  the  central  authority  of  the  future,  in  expending  the  grants  which  are 
now  expended  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  should  make  grants 
for  insunction  given  in  modern  languages,  conmiercial  arithmetic,  com* 
mercial  geography,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  pupils  of  the 
or^nis^  science  schools  should  not  devote  their  time  entirely  to  scientific 
training.    That  is  the  only  observation  I  have  to  make. 

8179.  You  do  not  think  that  these  subjects,  which  you  describe  as  com-- 
mercial  subjects,  can  be  made  self-supporting  P — I  do  not  want  to-  make 
them  self-Buppoiting. 
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8180.  But  do  you  or  do  voa  not  think  they  can  be  made  self-supporting; 
that  is  to  saj,  do  you  think  that  parents  are  witling  to  pay  enough  to 
enable  edncation  of  the  proper  quality  to  be  given  r  Can  parent  be 
indnced  to  do  it  ? — ^I  do  not  discuss  the  question.  I  simply  do  not  aak 
that  this  instruction  should  be  self-supporting. 

8181.  Of  course  you  need  not  answer  my  question  unless  you  like,  but 
what  you  have  said  does  not  answer  my  question  P — Yon  want  to  know 
whether  I  think  that  these  subjects  ought  to  be  made  self-supporting  P 

8182.  No ;  I  ask  you  whether  they  can  be  made  self-supporting,  which 
is  quite  a  different  thing  P — I  do  not  know  whether  they  can  or  not.  I  say 
there  is  no  need  to  make  them  self-supporting. 

8183.  Have  yon  any  other  observations  to  offer  with  regard  to  higher 
grade  elementary  schools  P — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  establish,  in 
focalities  where  they  do  not  exist,  secondary  sohoolB  of  the^  type  of  those 
■chools  which  have  been  specially  organised  for  the  instruction  of  children 
who  have  passed  the  standards  set  forth  In  Schedules  I.  and  II.  of  the 
Day  School  Code.  But  I  go  on  to  limit  that  by  my  prerious  statement 
that  these  schools  should  adopt  a  more  all-round  curriculum,  and  not 
be  devoted  to  science  onlv ;  and  I  think,  too,  that  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  problem  is  confessedly  a  difficult  one,  this  need  might  be  most 
conyenientiy  met  by  the  grading  of  existing  public  elementary  schools  in 
■nch  districts,  so  that  some,  or  parts  of  some,  should  be  adapted  to  the  work 
of  Secondary  Education  of  a  distinctly  modern  and  commercial  character. 

Pboyuiov  of       8184.  {To  Mr.  JBowden,)  Hare  you  anyobserTations  to  effer  as  to  the 

'sD^Lnoif^v  ^^^  ^^7  ^^  providing  Secondary  Education  in  rural  districts  P— The 

k     BinuLL        districts  are  many  of  them  so  far  away  from  towns  that  it  will  be  utterly 

DisxBioTS.      impossible,  except  at  a  very  great  ex^nditure  of  money,  to  provide  the 

Secondarjr  Education  in  those  rural  districts.    I  think  the  practice  of  the 

counties  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen  might  be  followed. 

8185.  You  mean  the  Dick  beauest  P  —Yes.  The  Dick  bequest  satisfies 
very  largely  the  requirements  or  Secondary  Education  in  those  districts. 
At  the  last  congress  but  one  of  the  Scotch  Institute,  where  I  represented 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  I  was  told  that  there  were  more  university 
scholars  from  those  two  counties  than  from  any  part  of  Scotland  with 
a  similar  population,  through  the  influence  of  the  Dick  bequest.  I 
think  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  new  authority  to  consider  some  plan 
similar  to  the  Dick  bequest,  which  gives  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the 
aohools  rather  than  to  scholarships,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  an  extra  teacher  in  order  that  the  few  scholars  who  would  not  get 
proper  attention  might  be  thoroughly  well  attended  to  in  the  smaller 
country  places. 

8186.  What  you  wish,  in  fact,  is  to  superadd,  not  exactly  a  secondary 
department  to  those  schools,  but  to  secure  that  the  teachers  in  them 
should  be  thoroughly  capable  of  giving  Secondary  Education,  and  should 
be  paid  upon  that  basis  P — That  the  teacher  of  the  school  should  be 
assisted  by  an  extra  teacher,  who  should  devote  his  time  largely  to  those 
children  who  were  receiving  Secondary  Education.  Or  the  nead  teacher 
of  course  might  do  it. 

8187.  That  would  really  have  the  effect  of  superadding  what  might  be 
called  a  secondary  department  to  the  school  P — Ir  would  be  a  secondary 
class,  and  would  answer  the  purpose  admirably  in  many  districts.  Then, 
a^ain,  where  there  is  a  ^oup  of  villages  together,  one  school  in  the  dis- 
trict might  be  made  a  kind  of  higher  grade  school.  One  village  might 
be  taken  from  the  group,  and  the  distance  to  be  travelled  would  not  be 
any  too  much  for  country  children  of  the  age  of  13  or  14 ;  and  that  would 
suppl^f  a  good  deal  of  the  want.  I  see  no  other  way,  because  of  the  want 
of  railway  facilities,  for  supplying  Secondary  Education  to  a  very  large 
part  of  our  agricultural  population. 

8183.  And  vou  think  that  would  be  better  than  the  system  which  has 
been  proposed  of  having  small  scholarships  to  take  them  to  a  central 
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coDTity  sohool  P— It  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  many  of  the  villages 
for  them  to  get  to  any  school. 

8189.  I  am  talking  of  scholarships  to  enable  them  to  go  and  b6«rd  P — 
The  two  things  might  go  along  together.  There  should  be  scholarships 
for  the  better  of  them,  and  there  should  be  extra  teaching  for  the  great 
bulk  of  them.  The  ^eat  bulk  of  them  would  be  required  to  go  to  work, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  only  in  the  case  of  very  oleyer  children 
that  the  scholarships  should  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  on 
to  secondary  and  technical  schools. 

8190.  You  consider  that,  in  addition  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for 
scholarships,  it  is  desirable  to  make  some  further  provision  for  the 
children  in  rural  elementary  schools  P — ^Yes,  and  for  that  reason  I  say 
that  no  authority  for  the  control  of  Secondary  Education  could  do  that 
except  one  extending  over  a  wide  area.  One  of  tbe  principal  reasons 
why  I  contend  strongly  for  a  large  area  is  in  order  that  the  cost  of  this 
might  be  distributed  over  a  large  area  and  not  confined  to  a  little  one. 

8191.  {To  Mr,  Macnamara.)  Have  you  any  observations  to  add  to  those 
thAt  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bowden  upon  the  question  of  local  autho- 
rities with  which  he  has  dealt  P— I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bowden  as 
to  the  absolute  essentiality  that  all  forms  of  education  in  each  locality  Macv 
shall  be  under  one  control.  That  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
whole  problem,  from  my  point  of  view,  having  regard  to  the  desirability 
of  graoLng  the  schools  and  assimilating  the  curricula,  so  that  a  clever 
child  m«y  pass  on  with  as  great  facility  as  poasible  to  the  highest 
grade.     I  think  that  unless  you  do  secure  that,  you  fail  to  secure  a 

S roper  linkage  of  schools  and  a  proper  passage  for  bright  children, 
ut,  having  said  that,  1  disagree  with  Mr.  Bowden  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  local  authority.  I  think  the  ad  hoc  election  is  a  most  desirable 
one,  but  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  practicable.  As  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  1  think  we  should  evolve  matters  out  of  existing  authorities 
in  this  cotmtry  rather  than  endeavour  to  introduce  some  brand  new 
machine^  for  the  work.  I  think  the  other  most  desirable,  but  1  say 
again  it  is  not  practicable.  I  say  that  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  take  all 
the  existing  educational  authorities  and  from  those  establish  a  composite 
board  in  each  locality.  I  would  take  some  from  the  county  coimcils,  and 
some  of  course  from  the  school  boards  and  so  on,  and  above  all  things,  I 
would  take  some  representatives  from  the  teachers.  I  may  say  that  I 
was  translating  the  provisions  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  a  dskj  or  two  ago, 
and  I  found  this  in  connexion  with  the  district  councils :  "  The  President 
of  the  teachers'  council  for  each  district  is  by  virtue  of  his  o£Bce  a 
member  of  the  school  board  for  the  district.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
teachers,  varying  from  four  to  ton  in  each  district,  are  chosen  by  their 
fellows  as  members  of  the  school  board  for  the  district.  On  the  central 
school  board,  besides  the  members  chosen  by  popular  vote,  the  following 
are  empowered  to  take  part  in  the  debates,  but  have  no  vote :  the 
presidents  of  the  teachers'  councils  in  the  districts,  the  president  of  the 
teachers'  council  for  the  town,  and  a  member  chosen  by  the  residents  ot 
the  district  school  boards."  1  think  you  have  there  a  full  indication  of 
the  need  for  the  experts  to  be  represented,  and  1  may  sav  that  it  has 
worked  out  in  this  country  in  connexion  with  elementaiy  education  most 
advantageously.  In  London  we  have  had  examples  of  some  of  the  best 
men  of  the  London  School  Board  who  have  been  practical  teachers :  the 
late  Bev.  Mark  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Heller,  the  late  secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  and  several  of  the  present  members  of  the  Board : 
in  Bradford,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  probably  in  other  towns  that  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  quote  offhand,  a  practical  expert  on  the  educational 
board,  a  school  board  in  this  particular  case,  has  given  most  valuable 
aMOstance  in  endeavouring  to  formulate  a  soimd  educational  policy.  The 
only  point  on  which  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Bowden  is  the  constitution  of  the 
authority. 

8192.  Will  you  give  us  an  instance  of  how  you  would  constitute  your 
authority  P — ^Take  the  case  of  Bristol-    I  would  have  representatives  of 
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the  Bristol  Town  Ootmoil ;  representatives  of  the  Bristol  School  Board ; 
representativeB  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  endowed  and  secondarj 
schools ;  representatives  of  tbe  elementary  schoolteachers ;  representatives 
of  the  secondarj  teachers  and  of  the  professoriate  of  the  University 
College.  In  that  way  I  would  constitute  a  composite  board,  and  I  want 
to  say  this  too :  that  the  board  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  right  to 
issue  precepts  upon  the  local  rating  authority. 

8193.  (Mr.  Coel^mm,)  Even  though  not  elected  by  the  ratepayers  P — 
There  would  be  a  considerable  proportion  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

8194.  In  addition  to  the  units  you  have  been  speaking  of  P — Yes. 

8194a.  (Ohairman,)  What  is  your  objection  to  taking  the  school  board 
and  making  it  the  local  educational  authority  P — I  do  not  think  the  school 
boards  are  competent,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  deal  with  all  forms  of 
local  education.  I  think  you  would  need  to  bring  in,  iu  order  to  give 
confidence  in  their  administration,  persons  more  closely  associated  with 
secondary  and  higher  educational  work ;  and  certainly  you  would  need 
to  secure  the  presence  of  the  practical  expert.  I  am  well  aware  that  in 
Scotland  the  burgh  school  boards  have  control  of  all  forms  of  education, 
but  the  case  is  not  parallel,  because  you  have  a  much  more  lengthy  sent!* 
mont  in  favour  of  education,  and  a  better  system  under  which  elementary, 
secondary,  and  uniyersity  education  have  been  a  part  of  the  everyday 
rights  of  the  people. 

8195.  You  are  also  aware  that  there  exists  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  Scotland  as  to  the  working  of  the  present  system  ? — So  far  as  I  am 
aware  the  barffh  school  boards,  which  are  administering  Secondary 
Education,  are  aoing  the  work  very  well ;  but  again  I  point  out  that  you 
are  not  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  people ;  you  are  not  dealing  with 
the  same  sentiment  in  favour  of  education ;  and  you  are  not  dealing  with 
the  same  history  in  respect  of  education  in  England  as  you  are  in 
Scotland. 

8196.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Bowden's  objections  to  the  cumulative 
vote  uid  the  election  of  school  boards  P — Yes,  most  strongly. 

8197.  Do  you  accept  the  view  that  the  education  ought  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  State  in  secondary  schools  to  the  same  extent  as  that  to  which  it  is 

fkid  for  in  elementary  schools  ? — No,  I  have  not  considered  that  question, 
ouffht  to  say  that  I  think  that  in  every  secondary  school  that  will  be 
aidea  by  the  State  it  is  essential  that  a  certain  proportion  of  seats  should 
be  open  to  absolutely  free  scholars. 

8198.  But  otherwise  you  would  not  feel  that  the  State  was  bound  to 

Eay  for  Secondary  Education  P — I  think  if  you  made  the  State  pay  for 
leoondary  Education  entirely  just  now  you  would  do  a  certain  injury 
to  the  progress  of  education.  I  observe  that  where  school  boards  are  very 
anxious  to  establish  free  higher  grade  schools,  however  desirable  that 
may  be,  they  cause  a  feeling  against  the  movement,  and  when  you  come 
to  sum  it  up  it  comes  to  tins,  that  they  have  by  that  endeavour  put  back 
educational  progress.  Many  of  the  ratepayers,  however  wrong  tney  may 
be,  object  to  the  higher  grade  education  being  entirely  free,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  movement  is  retarded.  My  opinion  is  that  there 
should  be  in  every  school  a  certain  number  of  seats  absolutely  free. 

8199.  Do  3rou  know  the  circumstances  of  Sheffield  P — ^Do  you  mean  in 
connexion  with  the  higher  grade  schools  P 

8200.  In  connexion  with  the  action  of  the  school  board  with  regard  to. 
its  support  for  Secondary  Education  P — ^No,  I  do  not.  {Mr,  Bowden.)  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  school  boards  in  the  coutftry  that  hav^' 
wished  absolutely  to  establish  free  higher  Rrade  schools.  Personally  X  d6 
not  know  of  any  one  case.  I  know  very  well  that  the  action  of  the  Educa* 
tion  Department  has  restricted  the  amount  of  fees  that  they  have  wished' 
to  charge  in  one  case  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  and  that  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  friction  in  the  locality,  because  the  parents  were  not  allowed 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost,  and  the  whole  of  the  cost  was  allowed  to  cam» 
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upon  the  ratepayers.  Take  Ipswioli,  where  the  board  were  allowed  to 
ofaarae  a  penny  fee  when  they  wished  to  charge  the  highest  fee  allowed  by 
the  Code  of  Begnlations  in  the  Education  Act,  1890. 

8201.  (To  Mr.  Bowden,)  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  conati-     *  ^""^m 
tniion  and  powers  of  a  central  educational  authority  P— We  have  so  many  (MB.^Ba!TO]r.] 
central  authorities  controlling  edacation  at  present  that  I  think  it  would* 

be  extremely  desirable  if  the  powers  of  those  various  authorities  were  amal- 
gamated. We  have  the  Education  Department ;  we  have  the  educational 
side  of  the  Charity  Commission ;  and  we  have  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment; The  first  and  the  last  of  these  act  very  largely  independenUy  of 
each  other.  Neither  of  the  two  latter  is  responsible  to  FarHameat  in  the 
way  in  which  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  that  there  should  be  a 
central  authori^  having  absolute  control  of  education  of  all  kinds  and 
responsible  to  rarliament.  I  therefore  think  that  there  should  be  a 
Hinistry  of  Education  established,  and  that  this  Ministry  should  be 
assisted  by  a  council  which  should  be  at  least  an  advisory  council,  if 
nothing  else. 

8202.  How  woald  you  compose  that  council  P — I  should  say  that  the 
hii^liest  officials  of  the  Education  Department,  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  highest  officials  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission should  join  together,  and  their  head  should  be  the  Minister  of 
Education,  and  he  should  be  responsible  for  educataooal  work  throughout 
tile  country. 

8209.  Would  you  keep  up  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  a  distinct 
thing  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  keeping  it  up  at 
all.    It  would  be  only  a  branch  of  the  work  under  the  control  of  the  <-*Kr 

Minister  of  Education.  At  present  it  is  practically  an  irresponsible 
branch. 

8204.  Would  this  council  consist  of  any  persons  besides  tiiese  officials  P 
«— Yes,  th^se  officials  should  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  council. 

8205.  How  would  the  council  be  composed  P — It  would  be  composed  uf 
the  representatives  of  the  various  universities,  and  of  the  various  edaca* 
tional  bodies  throughout  the  country,  and  representatives  of  the  local 
authorities. 

8206.  How  large  a  body  are  you  contemplating  by  your  advisory 
council  P — An  advisory  council  of  any  size  from  50  to  100,  that  would  meet 
twice  a  year  only ;  or  50  for  a  maximum.  It  should  represent  the  various 
universities.  1  have  not  here  the  Bill  for  Begistratien  that  was  brought 
in  by  Mr.  A  eland  in  1891,  and  I  do  not  exactlv  remember  the  numbers, 
but  that  would  be  a  council  similar  to  what  I  should  wish  for  the  purpose 
of  an  advisory  qouncil,  with  the  addition  of  representatives  of  the  local 
authorities. 

8207.  How  large  do  you  think  the  whole  council  should  be.  You  say 
50  plus  the  representatives  of  local  authorities  P--^There  are  28  persons 
^Bientioned  in  the  Teaohers  Beffistration  Bill,  with  this  addition,  *'  represen- 
"  tatires  of  other  bodies  may  he  admitted  by  the  council.' '  That,  when  we 
thizik  of  the  enlarged  powers  that  I  should  give  to  the  council,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Charity  Commission 
would  be  added,  and  the  representatives  of  the  local  authorities  would  be 
added,  would  bring  up  the  council  to  about  50. 

8208.  Then  the  number  of  50  would  include  the  representatives  of  the 
local  authorities  P^^U  would  inctnde  the  representatives  of  the'locAl 
authorities. 

-    8209.  You  have  not  thought  how  you  would  represent   those  local 

^authorities,  have  you  P — It  would  just  depend  upon  the  number  to  be 

anointed. 

*  8210.  By  local  authorities  I  presume  you  mean  the  local  authorities 

whom  you  have  been  sketching  out  for  us  already.    They  would  be  very 

numerous  all  over  England,  would  they  not  P — We  have  not  yet  decided 

how  many  local  authorities  there  are  to  oe. 

'^'8211.  But  they  Would  be  at  least  as  numerous  as,  and  probably  more 
numerouB,  than  counties,  and  also  there  would  be  the  borough  authorities  P 
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— Yoa  might  give  to  them  a  representation  eimilar  to  the  representation 
yon  give  to  the  uniyersities ;  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten,  acooraing  to  the 
nomber  of  local  authorities. 

8212.  And  this  body  would  only  meet  twice  a  year,  and  when  it  met  I 
suppose  it  would  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  assembly  for  discussion  than 
«  body  to  take  any  action  ? — The  absolutely  admini&rtrative  work  would 
depend  upon  the  Minister  of  Education,  bat  I  think  we  should  find  that 
this  parliament  of  education,  practically  meeting  for,  say,  a  week  at  a 
time  twice  a  year,  would  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  impress  upon  the 
Minister  the  necessity  of  giving  effect  to  the  Tiews  of  the  parliament  so 
flBbr  as  schemes  and  other  things  are  concerned. 

8218.  Do  you  think  that  schemes  and  such  things  could  be  well  dis- 
cussed in  80  larffe  a  body  meeting  very  rarelr  P — it  would  be  advisory 
raUier  than  anything  else.  Tou  must  give  a  large  amount  of  authority 
to  the  local  people.  They  know  the  wants  of  the  localities  better  than 
any  central  authority  can,  and  I  shonld  not  ask  that  the  powers  of  the 
new  central  authority  should  be  at  all  comparable  to  the  powers  that 
it  has  over  primary  education  at  the  present  time.  For  instance,  it 
should  not  restrict  the  local  authority  as  to  the  amount  of  fees  that  they 
should  charge  for  certain  schools,  and  it  should  not  restrict  the  local 
authority  as  to  the  class  of  schools  that  should  be  established.  They 
themselves  would  know  better  than  the  central  authority  what  was  good 
for  the  locality,  and  the  new  local  authority,  being  a  very  large>  one,  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  ratepayers,  as  school  boards 
are  at  the  present  time. 

Ommtrll  8214.  (To  Mr,  Maenamara,)  How  far  do  you  agree  with  the  plan  of  the 

^uTKOBiTT.  central  authority  which  Mr.  Bowden  has  sketched  out  P — I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  want  one  quite  so  big  as  all  that.  I  want  it  more  as  an 
administrative  body — practically  administrative.  In  the  first  place  I 
would  amalgamate  the  three  departments,  the  Education  Department, 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  Oharitv  Commissioners ;  and 
iagain  I  would  add  educational  experts.  I  do  not  Know  that  I  would  add 
any  representative  of  the  local  authority.  They  will  be  represented,  of 
course,  indirectly  by  the  representation  they  will  send  to  Parliament 
which  will  determine  in  the  long  run  the  character  of  the  three  depart- 
ments we  propose  to  amalgamate,  and  they  would  be  able  then  to  conduct 
the  ordinary  administration  work  for  the  whole  of  education,  after  the 
manner  of  (although  in  a  different  manner  from)  tbe  way  in  which  it 
is  conducted  by  the  Committee  of  Council.  I  may  say  that  I  consider 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  is  one  of  the  most  preposterous 
institutions  in  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  composed  at  the  present 
moment  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord  President  and  the  Yice-President 
of  the  Council,  the  Secretary  for  War,  for  the  Colonies,  and  for  the  Home 
Department,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and,  I  believe,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Those  gentlemen  constitute  the  Educational  Council 
of  the  country.  I  conceive  them  to  be  a  most  ridiculous  institution. 
0£r.  Bowdtn,)  I  shonld  like  to  point  out,  too,  that  the  council  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  its  servants  for  the  advice  that  it  gets  as  to  what  shall  be 
-carried  out  in  the  country ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  it  requires  anything! with 
respect  to  the  examination  or  inspection  of  schools  it  ^oes  to  its  own 
insjiectors  for  that  purpose.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  at  all 
the  wishes  of  those  who  know  the  practical  side  of  the  work  of  education, 
and  for  that  reason  I  should  not  be  content  with  any  central  authoritj 
which  did  not  include  a  large  proportion  of  representatives  of  those  who 
sre  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  at  the  present  time.  And» 
4W  the  local  authorities  would  come  under  the  control  of  the  central 
authority,  in  some  resoects,  I  think,  they  would  have  just  as  much  riffht 
to  representation  on  tnat  body  as  would  the  teadiers  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  teaching. 

8215.  (To  Mr,  MaonaTnara.)  I  understand  vour  view  to  be  that  there 
ought  to  be  added  to  this  council  a  number  of  experts  P — Yes. 

8216.  You  mean  by  experts  persons  elected  by  the  educational  profes« 
flion  P — ^Yes. 
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8217.  How  would  you  do  that?  Would  you  give  the  whole  body  of 
registered  teachers  a  certain  number  of  representatives  F— I  think  the- 
register  would  present  a  very  fair  franchise  for  you  to  work  on.  That 
would  be  a  very  fair  constituency. 

8218.  Would  you  give  any  representation  to  the  universities  P — Yes. 

8219.  And  to  university  colleges  ? — Together  with  the  universities,  yes. 

8*220.  Would  you  have  any  Crown  nominees  ?.-^That  is  a  question  I 
should  like  very  carefully  to  consider.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  answer 
that  offhand. 

8221.  What  you  chiefly  desire  is  to  see  representatives  of  the  educa* 
tional  profession  ? — No,  not  chieflv ;  I  want  to  see  representatives  of  the 
present  three  departments  as  well,  of  course. 

8222.  You  wish  them  to  be  members  of  the  council  as  well  as  adminis* 
trators  P — ^Yes.  (Mr.  Bowden.)  The  reason  I  wish  that  this  council  shall 
be  rather  an  advisory  council  than  an  adminiBtrative  bodv,  is  the  fact 
that  the  person  who  would  be  at  the  head  of  this  council,  that  is,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  might,  in  his  own  individual  opinion,  come  in  con- 
flict with  the  opinion  of  the  council,  and  he  would  have  to  speak  for  the 
council  ii\  the  House  of  Commons  upon  something  that  he  aid  not  agree 
with. 

8228.  You  mean,  in  other  words,  that  he  coald  not  be  responsible  tc 
two  masters  :  he  could  not  be  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
every  Minister  is,  necessarily,  on  the  scheme  of  our  constitution,  and  also> 
to  his  council  ? — That  is  so. 

8224.  {To  Mr.  MacnamarcL)  What  powers  would  you  give  to  thi» 
council ;  would  you  make  it  a  purely  advisory  body,  or  would  you  give  it 

?tki8i*admini8trative  functions  P — I  would    give    it    the    administrative 
unctions  now  possessed  by  the  three  departments. 

8225.  Then  are  you  not  contemplating  a  much  smaller  body.  If  yon 
would  give  it  such  administrative  functions  you  must  contemplate  a. 
smaller  body  than  50  P — ^Yes ;  1  started  with  that. 

8226.  About  bow  large  would  you  like  to  have  it  P — I  could  not  say  ofi*- 
hand ;  probably  about  25  to  30  persons  would  be  quite  large  enough. 

8227.  Suppose,  then,  a  council  of  25.  You  would  require  the  consent 
of  this  council  to  a  certain  number  of  administrative  acts  in  the  sphere 
of  education  P — ^To  the  extent  that  you  require  the  consent  of  the  present 
three  departments. 

8228.  What  you  describe  as  the  present  three  departments  (or  at  least 
two  of  them)  are  now  nothing  but  the  Yice-President  of  the  Council.    It 

^  is  only  the  Yice-President  of  tne  Council  under  those  names.    You  would 
*not    substitute  this  proposed  council  of   yours  for  the  present  Vice- 
President,  would  you  P — No,  I  would  make  this  council  take  the  place 
of  the  present  department  and  complete  it  entirely. 

8229.  I  do  not  quite  understand  whether  you  mean  to  convey  that  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  now,  who  does  so  many  things  by  a  stroke 
of  his  pen,  would  require  in  future  to  have  a  vote  of  this  council  of  25* 
before  Le  could  do  those  things  P — No.  My  council  would  be  administra- 
tive and  advisory,  to  the  extent  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is 
to  day,  for  instance,  and  it  muFt  be  so  necessarily  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion  of  parliamentary  powers. 

8230.  It  would  be  a  body  whom  the  Vice-President  would  consult,  but 
by  whose  opinions  he  would  not  be  bound  P — Yes.  (Mr.  Bowden.)  In  that 
case  Mr.  Macnamara  and  I  agree.  I  think  the  Minister  of  Education 
should  not  be  actually  bound  b^  the  votes.  (Mr.  Macnamara.)  As  far  as 
I  can  see  all  I  diH'er  from  is  this :  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  bringing  up 
ropaesentatives  of  the  local  authorities. 

8231.  Also  you  differ  as  regards  your  ideas  of  numbers  P-^Yes. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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TWENTY-FIRST    DAT. 


At  WestmiiLBter  Hall,  Tuesday,  Jidy  10th,  18M. 


FEE8EKT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chaiii. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbebt,  K.O.B.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwabd  Lytteltox,  M.A. 

Sir  Henbt  E.  Roscge,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Manchesteb,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Faibbaibk,  D.D. 

Mr.'RicHABD  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Henbt  noBHOUSE,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.   GeOBGE  J.  COCKBUBN. 

Mr.  Chables  Fenwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall. 

The  Lady  Fbedsbick  Catendish. 

Mrs.  Bbyant,  D.So. 

Mrs.  Henby  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  "William  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary, 

D.  F0B8YTH,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  and  John  Bidgood,  Esq.,  B.Sc,  called  in 

and  examined. 

8232.  (Mr.  Hohhowe  to  Dr.  Forsyth,)  Yon  and  Mr.  Bid^ood  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  the  Headmasters  cf  Higher  Grraide  and 
Organised  Science  Schools  P — ^Yes. 

8233.  You,  I  believe,  are  Principal  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  in 
Leeds  P — Yes. 

8234.  And  the  President  of  the  Association  P — Yes. 

8235.  {To  Mr,  Bidgood.)  You,  I  think,  are  the  headmaster  of  the  Gates* 
head  Higher  Grade  School  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  P — ^Yes. 

8236.  Perhaps  you  would  state,  in  the  first  place,  the  constitution  of 
your  Association,  the  number  of  schools  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
their  character  P — There  are  about  45  members  of  the  Association.  We 
comprise  the  headmasters  of  certainly  all  the  most  important  of  the 
higher  grade  schools  in  England  and  Wales  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones. 
We  have,  in  addition,  a  few  members  from  Scotland,  and  we  also  have  a 
few  members  who  are  headmasters  of  technical  schools.  The  main  body 
of  our  members  are  headmasters  of  English  higher  grade  schools. 

8237.  What  is  the  number  of  your  members  P — ^I  cannot  say  exactly, 
but  about  45.    It  is  under  50,  certainly. 

8238.  And  the  schools  represented  are  higher  grade  elementary 
schools  and  some  secondary  schools  P — (Dr.  Foreyth.)  We  do  not  know 
the  distinction  between  higher  grade  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

8239.  I  mean  some  schools  that  are  under  school  boards  and  some 
schools  that  are  not  P — Certainly.  We  could  send  you  a  complete  report 
of  last  year's  meeting,  giving  yon  a  list  of  all  the  sohools  that  are  attached 
to  our  Association. 
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8240.  I  nnderBtand  that  von  hare  drawn  np,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
iiiis8ion«  a  list  of  the  schools  that  you  represent  P — ^Not  all  of  them.  All 
have  not  sent  us  in  returns. 

8241.  Then  these  are  merely  specimens  P — We  sent  out  circulars  after 
we  receiyed  the  intimation  that  we  were  to  be  called  before  you.  These 
circulars  were  filled  up  by  various  teachers,  but  some  were  not  filled  up, 
and  so  our  list  is  not  as  full  as  we  should  have  liked  to  present  to  the 
Commission. 

8242.  I  suppose  we  may  take  jour  list  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
different  types  of  schools  P — You  may. 

8243.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  the  condition  or  the  character  of  these  lyossR  Oaadi 
higher  grade  schools  and  their  aims  P — The  first  aim  of  the  higher  grade  BcSSS'i'^^a 
school  is  to  carry  on  education  beyond  that  which  is  understooa  as  merely  Chuijlctxk  ksj> 
elementaiy.     Most  schools  in  England  carry  on  the  children  to,  say,  the    f     ^^^^ 
Sixth  Standard — seldom  higher — and  a  higher  grade  school  is  to  carry 
them  further  forward,  in  some  cases  this  carrying  forward  may  be  only 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  in  some  cases  it  extends  to  four  years  or  five.    The 
second  aim  of  the  higher  grade  schools  is  to  make  this  education  as  well 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  such  children  as  they  possibly  can,  I  mean  fitted 
for  their  future  occupation. 

8244.  At  what  age  do  the  children  enter  these  higher  grade  schools  P — 
In  some  schools  they  enter  after  passing  the  Sixth  Standard,  in  some  in    f 
the  Fourth,  and  in  some  schools  like  mine  in  Leeds  there  are  children    f 
from  the  very  earliest  standards. 

8245.  Then  you  take  them  from  the  Fourth  Standard  onwards  P — ^Yes; 
under  the  Education  Department  up  to  and  including  the  Seventh- 
Standard,  and  then  several  years  beyond  that. 

8246.  And  to  what  age  do  you  continue  them  P — Up  to  16  or  17  years  of 
age.    It  varies  in  some  schools. 

8247.  I  suppose  the  schools  differ  very  much  in  different  towns  P — ^Yery 
much,  accordmg  to  different  circumstances  ;  according  to  the  length  of 
the  curriculum  and  according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality. 

8248.  In  some  schools  the  pupils  are  taught  partly  under  the  Oode  of 
the  Education  Depart;ment,  and  partly  beyond  the  standards  P — ^That 
is  so. 

8249.  Of  course  when  you  get  bevond  the  standards  you  come  under  f 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  r — That  is  the  only  Q-overnment  / 
Department  that  recognises  us. 

8250.  And  do  pupils  join  these  schools  at  all  ages  P — ^At  all  ages  and 
all  stages. 

8251.  You  consider  that  one  of  the  great  merits  of  your  schools  is  that 
there  is  a  continuation  of  education  without  any  break  p — Yes,  without 
any  breach  of  continuity. 

8252.  Do  all  your  pupils  come  from  elementary  schools  P — ^Not  all.  A 
ffood  number,  of  girls  particularly,  come  from  private  schools.  I  mean 
by  that,  not  private  scnools  such  as  high  schools  for  girls,  but  private 
schools  that  are  largely  existent  in  many  English  towns ;  schools  that 
are  started  in  private  houses  without  any  trained  teachers. 

8253.  Cheap  schools  P— They  are  not  cheap  as  compared  with  higher 
grade  schools. 

8254.  But  cheap  as  compared  with  high  schools  P — ^Yes,  they  are 
cheaper  than  high  schools. 

8255.  At  what  age  do  these  children  enter  P — ^Unfortunately  they  come 
to  us  too  late  to  do  very  much  good.  They  come  to  us  at  18,  14,  and  15, 
not  having  had  any  thorough  training  before,  and  we  have  very  great 
difficulties  with  such  girls. 

8256.  Yon  would  prefer  to  have  them,  I  suppose,  at  10  or  IIP—- Or 
even  earlier ;  or  not  at  all  from  such  private  schools. 
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who  are  going  into  commercial  life,  or  children  may  not  go  on  account 
of  poverty,  because  they  cannot  pay  the  examination  fees,  but  they  receive 
the  instruction  all  the  same.  In  every  class  there  are  always  pupils  of 
that  description.  Some  take  the  examinations  and  some  do  not,  but  they 
have  all  received  instruction  equal  to  it. 

8317.  You  are  now  speaking  of  your  own  school  at  Leeds  P — ^Yes,  and 
that  is  true  of  many  other  schools. 

8318.  There  are  a  large  number  of  higher  grade  schools  that  give 
pupils  an  education  qualifying  them  for  the  London  matriculation  exami- 
nation P — ^Yes. 

8319.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  of  the  number  of  schools  reaching 
this  standard  or  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  reach  this  standard  P — ^In 
the  list  there  are  10  schools  preparing  for  the  London  matriculation  and  a 
larger  number  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  locals. 

8320.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  in  the  statistics  which  you  have  put 
before  the  Commission  these  numbers  are  given  P — Yes. 

8321.  Can  you  supplement  the  list  by  the  number  of  scholars  going  in 
for  the  individual  examinations  and  the  number  who  pass  the  matricula- 
tion examinations.  Could  you  give  us  the  figures  for  your  own  school  P — 
Yes,  my  school  is  but  new,  of  course.  Some  schools  are  older  than  mine. 
I  have  six  waiting  in  expectancy  just  now.  Last  year  two  passed,  the- 
year  before  three  passed,  and  the  year  before  that  two  passed. 

8322.  How  many  have  you  at  your  school  P — In  my  highest  class  I  have 
from  14  to  15  pupils.    That  is  in  my  highest  division. 

8323.  {Mr.  Cochhtvm.)  That  is  for  the  matriculation  ? — Yes.  They  all 
do  the  work  for  the  matriculation,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  go  up  for 
it,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  {Mr,  Bidgood,)  Some  of  us  do  not  work 
up  for  the  matriculation  for  many  reasons.  For  example,  I  have  never 
done  anything  of  that  kind.  We  have  a  local  university  college  which 
absorbs  all  our  best  pupils,  and  we  are  very  anxious  to  be  regained  as  a 
school  which  leads  up  to  the  University  College.    (Dr.  Forsyth.)  The 

Eupils  that  we  prepare  for  the  London  matriculation  may  not  go  on  to  a 
london  University  degree,  but  may  go  on  to  Victoria  University  and  take 
their  degrees  there. 

8324.  {Mr.  Hohhcmse.)  Do  you  find  any  diflSculties  that  affect  your  school 
arise  with  regard  to  the  great  variety  of  those  examinations  P— No.  As 
I  said  at  the  beginning,  we  do  not  coach  for  examinations. 

8325.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  your  own  school  P — Of  all  the  schools • 
We  do  not  pretend  to  coach  for  examinations. 

8326.  At  noae  of  the  s'^hools  ? — No.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter.  We 
have  English  ^oing  along  the  whole  line  of  our  school;  the  highest 
English  is  looking  towards  the  London  matriculation.  Any  of  the  other 
examinations  are  very  much  on  the  same  level  or  on  a  lower  level. 
Mathematics  is  managed  in  the  same  way,  and  our  mathematics  goes 
beyond  the  London  matriculation.  In  that  way  there  seems  a  great  deal 
of  subdivision,  but  there  is  only  a  very  little  after  all.  It  only  needs  a 
little  attention  in  special  cases. 

8327.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  your  pupils  individually  if 
there  were  rather  more  uniformity  in  those  examinations  P — I  have  never 
seen  any  need  for  that.  Of  course  if  therd  was  a  leaving  certificate 
recognised  by  every  university  and  by  every  profession  one  could  see 
certain  gains  ;  but  as  long  as  that  is  not  the  case  we  have  managed  the 
ordinary  examinations  quite  easily. 

8328.  But  if  some  such  system  as  that  of  leaving  certificates  could  be 
introduced,  you  would  think  that  an  improvement  ? — ^That  would  depend 
upon  the  leaving  certificate.  If  it  ^ere  the  leaving  certificate  of  Scotland 
I  would  object  to  it.  The  leaving  certificate  of  Scotland  is  very  good, 
and  of  a  high  standard,  but  it  can  be  taken  in  one  subject.    I  would 
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depreottfce  that.  The  leaying  certificate  might  be  jaraor,  iutermediatej 
jknd  senior.  There  would  need  to  be  gradations,  because  pupils  leave  at 
different  times,  and  the  requirements  for  certain  professions  are  not  so 
heavy  as  others.  I  would  deprecate  any  leaving  certificate  which  is  only 
A  certificate  of  subjects. 

8329.  You  think  that  education  ought  to  be  given  as  a  whole,  and  that 
^  oertifioate  ought  to  be  given  for  general  culture  P — Yes. 

8330.  Then,  to  pass  on  to  the  finances  of  your  schools.    How  are  the  oaoSSm'Am* 
organised  science  schools  and  higher  grade  schools  generally  supported  P   Uishbe  Qbadb 
— First,  by  fees ;  secondly,  by  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart-     |  Schools. 
ment ;  and  thirdly,  by  aid  from  county  councils.  " 

8331.  To  deal  with  fees  first,  what  propoii;ion  of  your  schools  are  free  P 
— It  is  all  stated  in  the  table  that  has  been  handed  in. 

833*2.  May  I  take  it  that  a  large  number  of  the  schools  are  free  P — No. 
The  larger  number  are  not  free. 

8333.  Only  the  minority  are  free.  Is  that  so  P  —Yes.  That  has  been 
due  very  largely  to  the  action  of  the  recent  Government  regulations  in 
making  such  new  schools  free. 

8334.  Will  you  explain  how  the  Government  regulations  affect  the  new 
schools  P — All  new  schools  that  have  been  built  by  boards  as  higher  grade 
schools  have  been  forced  by  the  Education  Department  to  admit  pupils 
free. 

8335.  And  the  effect  of  that  has  been  to  make  them  free  throughout  P— 
Of  course  the^  were  free  before.  All  the  other  classes  were  free  already 
by  the  admission  grant  as  given  by  the  Education  Department.  A  higher 
grade  organised  science  school  was  made  under  those  conditions  free 
also. 

8336.  (Mr.  Gochhum,)  The  Assisted  Education  Act  provides  that  every 
elementary  school  established  after  January  1st,  1892,  must,  of  necessity, 
be  free,  and  that  Act  makes  no  distinction  whatever  between  elementary 
schools  and  higher  grade  schools  ? — That  is  so. 

8337.  Hence  all  higher  grade  schools  established  after  that  date  are 
obliged  to  be  free  P — ^Unless  there  is  special  provision  in  the  process  of 
building.  Some  of  them  were  building  then,  and  the  first  arrangements' 
were  held  to.  Of  course  they  were  not  open  before  1892,  but  the 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  board  before  1892. 

8338.  (iS^tr  John  Hibbert.)  They  were  commenced  before  P — ^Yes,  they 
were  commenced  before,  and  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  board 
before  1892.    But  all  since  1892  have  been  free. 

8339.  (Ifr.  Cockbwm.)  Of  necessity,  under  the  Act  P — Yes. 

8340.  Nearly  all  established  before  that  date  are  still  charging  a  fee  P— 
Yes. 

8341.  (Mr.  Hdbhotue,)  I  see  in  your  statistics  there  are  three  schools, 
two  at  Birmingham  and  one  at  Sheffield,  entered  as  charging  no  fees. 
Do  all  tbe  others  charge  fees  P — I  would  not  say  that.  There  are  some 
others.  Huddersfield  is  not  put  here  because  it  was  opened  this  year. 
(Mr.  Bidgood)  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Education  Department  has 
the  power  to  allow  even  a  new  school  to  be  opened  with  a  fee,  but  I 
believe  that  up  to  the  present  no  new  school  has'  been  allowed  to  charge 
a  fee. 

8342.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Does  that  apply  only  to  the  higher* 
grade  ? — It  applies  to  any  school  built  by  the  boards. 

8343.  (Mr.  OoMum  to  Dr.  Fortyth.)  Is  that  the  interpretation  which 
ihe  present  Vice-President  puts  upon  that  Act  P — It  has  been  done  under 
special  pressure,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  interpretation.  There 
have  been  certain  permits  granted  under  special  circumstances. 

8344.  Such  as  you  have  named,  where  a  school  has  been  established,  or 
the  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken,  before  the  Act  came  into  force  P — 
Yes ;  Hanley,  for  instance. 
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8345.  {Mr.  Hobhouse,)  Tben  I  take  it  tbat  whether  the  schoobi  axe  fr«e 
or  not  depends  chiefly  upon  the  condition  of  pnblic  opinion  in  the  locality  F 
— ^That  is  all,  and  the  adiion  of  the  Education  Departments. 

8346.  In  some  towns  they  are  willing  to  be  rated  for  the  purpose  of 
this  higher  elementary  education,  and  in  other  towns  they  are  not 
willing? — I  nnderstanu  that  in  Birmingham  the.artizans  regaid  the 
higher  grade  as  the  fitting  termination  of  the  board  school  system,  and 
are  perfectly  willing  to  be  rated  for  the  support  of  higher  grade  schools^ 
but  1  do  not  think  that  in  Leeds  the  workinff-class  population  would  allow 
the  board  to  rate  them  for  the  support  of  a  higher  grade  school.  I  speak 
with  deference  to  Mr.  Gockbum,  who  is  here.  Me  knows  about  that  better 
than  I  do. 

8347.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  moTement  in  public  opinion  in  Leeds 
in  the  direction  of  making  these  nigher  grade  schools  free  P — ^We  are  too 
much  satisfied  with  higher  grade  schools  at  present  to  desire  any  change 
except  improvement. 

8348.  Have  parents  no  objection  to  pay  the  fees  that  are  charged  P^ 
29'one  whatever.  I  have  never  had  a  bad  debt  since  I  entered  the  school. 
Of  course  I  must  tell  you  further  that  in  all  our  schools,  not  only  in  the 
Leeds  Higher  Grade  School,  but  in  all  fee-charging  sdbiools,  there  are  £ree 
admission  scholarships,  so  that  there  is  no  child  practically  in  Suglond 
who  wants  higher  education  but  can  get  it  free. 

8349.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  scholarships  in  your  school  P — ^Tes,'  I 
have  200. 

8350.  Out  of  how  many  places  P — ^I  have  2,639  places.  But  supposing 
we  were  going  beyond  the  200,  if  any  parent  came  to  me  privately  and 
said  theSe  was  a  difficulty  in  providing  fees,  I  should  only  nave  to  write 
to  the  school  board  clerk  or  to  the  chairman,  and  say  it  was  a  good  case, 
and  the  child  would  be  at  once  admitted.  There  is  practically  no  difficulty 
at  all. 

8351.  {Sir  John  Bthbert)  Is  the  money  found  out  of  the  rates  P — I  think 
we  pay  it  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  school. 

8352.  {Mr,  Hobhause.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  school  boards  have  power  to 
create  any  number  of  free  places  in  the  schools  by  simply  remitting  the 
fees  P — That  is  so,  and  in  all  new  board  schools  the  Education  Depart- 
ment are  simply  insisting  that  such  remission  be  granted.  They  are 
insisting  on  so  many  free  places.  ' 

8353.  What  proportion  P — Some  of  the  proportions  are  stated  in  the 
Iisc  25  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  I  think  25  [per  cent,  is  the 
most  recent. 

8354.  Where  fee?  are  charged  in  these  schools  what  ia  the  maximum 
fee  P — 6(2,  a  week.    There  may  be  a  further  sum  charged  for  hooka. 

8355.  {Sir  John  Ribbert)  Is  that  limit  fixed  in  any  way  by  the  Depart- 
ment P — ^No.    In  the  organised  science  school  you  cau  charge  more. 

8356.  {Mr.  nobh(ni€e.)  But,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  you  never  charge 
mora  than  6d.  ? — Not  as  a  matter  of  practice,  xou  may  have  a  9d,  charge, 
but  that  may  include  some  small  charge  for  books. 

8357.  I  understand  that  you  are  now  speaking  of  higher  grade  schoc^ls 
under  the  Education  Department — hnder  school  boards  P — Yes. 

8358.  For  children  in  respect  of  whom  the  fee  grant  is  paid  the  charge 
.  may  not  exceed  6d.  P — That  is  so. 

8359.  It  used  to  be  9(2.  P— Yes.  oi 

8360.  But  in  respect  of  the  other  children^for  whom  the  Edueation 
Department  does  not  pay  grants,  I  take  it  you^may  make  any  charge  yoti 
likeP — ^Yes,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  board  does  not  wish  to  place  obstaeles'in 
the  way  of  parents  letting  their  children  go  on  jo  higher  education,' a&d 
practically  in  that  case  the  fee  is  not  raised.    '  '         ._      ,  / 

8361.  Do  you  think  that  raising  the  fee  in  the  middle  of  your  school 
would  tend  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  children  from  the 
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ficbool  F — ^Yes,  at  tbe  yery  time  we  wish  them  to  remain  to  receive  higher 
education. 

'  8362.  And,  therefore,  in  practice  6d.  becomes  the  maximum  throughont 
ibe  seboo)  P-^ Yes,  and  yery  often  in  some  Bohools  tbe  fee  of  the  higher 
division  is  lessened. 

8363.  Yon  sometimes  lower  your  fees  in  tbe  higher  division  in  order  to 
induce  the  children  to  remain  ^ — Yes. 

8364.  Then  we  pass  on  to  erants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
These  grants  are  of  two  kinds  P — ^Yes,  a  capitation  grant  of  11.  for  pupils 
who  have  attended  the  full  course  of  instruction,  who  have  made  250 
attendances  during  the  school  year,  and  who  have  passed  in  at  least  one 
of  the  subjects  of  science. 

8365.  And  individual  grants  P — Grants  for  individual  passes  in  Science 
and  Art  subjects,  varying  in  amount  from  10«.  to  SI. 

8366.  Those  individual  grants  are  payments  by  results  P-^Yes. 

8967.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  system  of  grants  ? — When  we  get 
enough  we  are  satisfied,  but  sometimes  we  do  not  get  enough. 

8368.  (3fr.  Toseall.)  AUbough  you  are  satisfied  with  tbe  system  from 
tbe  pecuniary  point  of  view,  I  understand  you  are  not  quite  satisfied  with 
it  from  the  educational  point  of  view  P — No.  I  have  been  stating  that  to 
the  Chairman.  I  prefer  a  great  deal  more  of  capitation  grants,  and  less 
of  result  depending  upon  individual  examinations.  But  I  would  not  do 
away  with  mdiyidaal  examinations  altogether. 

8369.  (Mr.  Hijibhouse.)  Some  of  these  soboola  are  entirely  supported,  1 
take  it,  by  the  Science  and  Art  grants  P — Those  that  charge  no  &es. 

8370.  So  that  tbe  Science  and  Art  grants  are  very  large  in  some  cases  ? 
— ^Yes,  ftnt]  very  important.  They  are  the  mainstay  of  most  of  our 
schools. 

8371.  (Jjody  Frederick  Ccwendieh.)  Does  not  that  tempt  people  to  put  too 
much  science  into  the  curriculum  P — ^We  are  prevented  in  various  ways. 
In  the  first  place  we  hope  that  tbe  teachers  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
attempt  to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  Then  in  tbe  second  place  we  are 
hedged  round  with  regulations  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
An  organised  science  school  may  not  receive  grants  for  more  than  five 
subjects  ft)r  any  one  student.  The  subjects  are  specified,  and  if  you  do 
not  take  all  these  subjects  you  may  only  get  grants  for  four.- 

8372.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  Is  not  even  that  a  large  number  P — ^As  a  practical 
thing  a  gokxl  many  of  us  do  not  think  of  that  at  all,  and  we  do  not  present 
pup&  in  all  these  science  subjects.  Indeed  one  of  the  points  that  we  have 
represented  to  tbe  Science  and  Art  Department  has  oeen  the  power  to 
teaob  less  science  if  need  be. 

8378.  (8vr  Henry  Boscoe.)  You  mean  to  make  the  teaching  more  thorough 
in  one  M!  more  directions  P — ^I  bad  rather  have  pupils  well  taught  in  two 
subjects  than  get  money  by  their  scraping  tnrough  five ;  and  I  think 
llEio0t  teaohers  feel  that. 

8374.  (Iff.  Eohhotise.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  third  source  of  aid,  that 
is  the  aid  from  county  councils.  That  is  only  the  recent  grant  out  of  the 
local  taxation  money,  I  suppose  P — ^Yes. 

8375.  Is  that  being  given  to  most  of  the  higher  grade  schools  P — There 
is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  ways  of  giving  the  grants. 

8376.  WiU  you  state  them  P — Some  coxmly  councils  hand  over  a  grant 
to  the  school  board,  and  a  committee  of  the  county  council  acts  along 
with  tbe  -school  board  in  ibe  matter  of  expenditure.  That  is  the  case  <n 
Leeds  and  Nottingham. 

8377.  I  understand  that  in  Leeds  and  Nottingham  a  joint  committee  is 
formed  of  tbe  town  councils  and  tbe  school  boards  to  administer  these 
grants  P — Yes,  some  county  councils  give  a  grant  without  joint  action. 
They  band  it  oyer  to  the  school  board,  and  give  the  entire  responsibility 
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to    the    school    board  for    dispensing    all    this   money;  for   instance, 
Manchester,  Portsmoath,  Sunderland,  and  South  Shields. 

8378.  In  Leeds  and  Nottingham  do  jrou  know  what  proportion  of  the 

local  taxation  grant  is  given  over  to  this  joint  committee  to  administer? 

In  Leeds  last  year  it  was  3,0O0L,  and  the  year  before  3,5002. 

8379.  (Sir  John  Htbhert)  Is  that  the  total  of  the  grant  made  to  Leeds  P 
— 'So;  there  is  so  much  given  to  institutions,  such  as  the  Yorkshire 
QoUege,  the  Mechanics  and  other  institutions  besides  ours. 

8380.  {Mr.  Hobhouse,)  Then  you  stated  that  in  Manchester,  Portsmouth, 
and  other  towns  there  is  a  grant  made  from  the  town  council  to  the  school 
board,  and  the  school  board  is  left  perfectly  free  to  administer  the  money  P 
—Yes. 

8381.  In  some  towns  they  grant  scholarships  tenable  at  the  higher  grade 
schools  P — Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  largely  done. 

8382.  And  also  in  certain  counties  P — Yes. 

8383.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  town  council,  or  the  county 
council  P — By  the  county  council  or  the  borough  council,  on  competitive 

-  examination ;  and  these  scholarships  are  tenable  at  higher  grade  schools. 

8384.  But  there  the  school  board  has  no  voice  in  awarding  scholarships  P 
— That  depends  upon  the  locality.  In  Leeds,  for  instance,  the  school 
board  has  a  voice.  It  is  the  school  board  that  does  the  examining,  through 
its  officials. 

8385.  Now  I  will  ask  you  with  regard  to  scholarships  tenable  at  the 

higher  grade  schools  by  the  town  councils  and  the  county  councils  P In 

the  town  councils  like  Leeds  the  examination  is  conducted  by  the  school 
board  authorities,  and  is  open  to  all  pupils  attending  elementary  schools 
within  that  area.  The  examination  is  based  upon  Sixth  Standard  attain- 
ments, and  the  scholarships  are  tenable  in  the  higher  grade  schools.  In 
the  West  Hiding,  under  the  county  council,  the  examinations  are  held  by 
the  examiners  appointed  by  the  West  Biding  County  Council,  and  the 
children  are  sent  to  the  higher  grade  school  or  grammar  school  that 
happens  to  be  nearest  to  the  locality. 

8386.  But  there  the  school  boards  have  no  voice  in  the  award  P No,  the 

children  are  sent  to  us. 

8387.  (Mr.  CocJthum.)  Have  the  children  any  elective  power  as  to  what 
school  they  will  go  to  P  May  thej  select  their  own  school  P— They  have  an 
elective  power.  On  the  application  paper  they  are  asked  to  select  a  school, 
but  that  choice  is  limited,  because  it  is  preferred  that  pupils  should  go  to 
the  school  in  their  immediate  locality  unless  there  is  some  special  reason. 

8388.  (Mr.  Hohhouee.)  Are  there  any  coimty  councils  who  give  grants 
directlv  to  the  higher  grade  schools  P — I  do  not  know  of  any  county 
councils  giving  grants  direct. 

8389.  What  are  these  *' local  technical  schools"  that  you  mentioned  P 
— (Mr.  Bidgood.)  This  particular  case  is  the  case  of  a  school  at  Blyth,  in 
Northumberland.  The  disti'ict  is  a  new  district,  and  has  grown  rapidly. 
Blyth  has  grown  very  fast  as  a  coal  port.  There  was  absolutely  no  form 
of  Secondary  Education  to  be  had  in  the  district,  and  the  only  way  of 
dealing  with  the  children  was  to  send  them  on  to  Newcastle  by  train. 
Some  of  the  residents  formed  a  public  company — a  limited  liability 
company — and  built  a  school,  which,  knowing  they  could  make  no  profit 
out  of  it,  they  placed  under  the  Education  Department,  and  the  upper 
portion  of  which  they  place  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The 
school  has  been  fairly  successful  and  has  done  very  good  work,  I  think, 
and  recently  the  Northumberland  County  Council  nas,  so  to  speak, 
adopted  it  to  the  extent  of  recognising  what  they  call  the  **  local 
technical  school,'*  making  it  a  money  grant  and  also  allowing  it  to  be  a 
school  at  which  children  holding  their  lower  stage  of  scholarships  may 
attend.  The  school  is  not  under  a  school  board.  As  I  have  explained  to 
you,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  public  company. 
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8390.  Do  70U  know  of  any  cases  in  whioh  mnts  are  made  direotlj  to 
higher  grade  schools  under  school  boards  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  case 
in  England.  I  have  inquired  very  carefully,  and  I  do  not  know  one 
case. 

8391.  Then  in  some  of  the  counUes  there  is  no  aid  given  to  higher 
grade  schools  ? — There  is  absolutely  no  aid,  unless  it  oomes  from  a 
general  grant  made  to  the  school  board. 

8392.  In  any  of  those  cases  do  you  know  of  higher  grade  schools 
existing  in  the  administrative  county,  whioh  are  in  no  way  recognised  by 
the  county  council  ? — Of  these  schools  in  the  list  most  are  schools  in  the 
county  boroughs. 

8393.  The  county  councils  aid  some  schools,  whioh  are  org^ised 
science  schools,  but  which  are  not  higher  grade  elementary  schools  P — 
(Dr.  Forsyth.)  Yes,  that  is  so.  (Mr.  Bidgood)  Eutherford  College  in 
Newcastle  receives  a  hu:ge  grant  from  the  Newcastle  County  Council. 
That  is  not  a  public  elementarv  school.  It  was  until  about  two  vears 
ago,  but  it  has  been  withdrawn  mm  the  list  of  grant-receiving  schools 
by  the  committee  of  the  school,  and  I  think  that  at  least  the  money  that 
is  lost  by  withdrawing  it  from  the  list  of  grant-receiving  schools  is  made 
up  by  the  Newcastle  County  Council. 

8394.  (Dr.  Favfbaim,)  You  have  no  reference  in  your  evidence  to  the 
Flj-mouth  Organised  Science  School? — ^No ;  we  have  only  placed  in  this  list 
the  schools  of  our  own  members.  We  had  no  means  of  getting  information 
from  people  who  are  not  members  of  the  Association. 

8395.  That  is  a  school  created  under  the  county  council,  is  it  not  P — I 
do  not  know. 

8396.  (Jfr.  CocHmrn.)  Have  they  not  a  higher  grade  school  at  Fly- 
mouth  under  the  board  P — I  think  there  is  one  under  the  board,  and  I 
think  it  has  some  sort  of  connexion  with  the  county  council,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  particulars. 

8397.  (Mr,  Hothouse  to  Dr.  Forsyth,)  Have  you  any  suffgestions  to  make  LnaTijnov  or 
as  to  the  administration  of  grants  by  County  councils  for  the  aid  of  cou^cu^inB 
science  P — I  think  that  all  forms  of  higher  instruction  should  receive  aid    to  TiomncAx 
from  the  county  councils.  H^SiSH^S! 

8398.  Do  you  mean  all  higher  science  instruction? — ^No,  all  higher       bbmovid. 
education.  ^  Of  course  this  money  is  money  for  technical  education,  but  I 

say  that  all  forms  of  higher  instruction  should  receive  aid  from  the 
coimty  councils. 

8399.  You  would  like  to  see  the  objects  for  county  council  aid  extended 
to  higher  education  generally  P — Yes. 

84f00.  (Sir  John  Hibbert)  Does  your  remark  refer  to  administrative 
counties  as  well  as  county  boroughs? — Yes,  I  should  like  them  to  foster 
every  kind  of  education  that  is  going  on. 

8401.  (Mr,  Hohhouse.)  You  think  that  if  their  powers  in  that  respect 
were  extended,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  class  of  schools  that  you 
represent? — I  do  not  know  that  I  would  say  so  much  as  that  about  county 
councils,  because  I  hold  very  strong  opinions  with  regard  to  them  as 
education  boards.  I  think  that  they  have  so  many  other  duties  that 
education  must  come  in  as  a  secondary  consideration  with  them.  But  if 
you  are  asking  me  about  an  education  board  looking  at  education,  I 

think  an  education  board  should  foster  every  kind  of  education  in  its  , 

neighbourhood. 

8402.  And  that  there  are  great  disadvantages  in  its  being  restricted  to 
certain  branches  of  education  P — ^Yes.  For  instance  I  woulc  deprecate,  as 
has  been  done  in  some  cases,  the  giving  of  all  the  money  even  to  excellent 
institutions  thai  were  made  municipal  technical  sohools,  or  anything  like 
that.  I  think  that  if  the  preparatory  materials  in  l^£^or  grade  and 
other  schools  are  neglected,  it  is  simply  a  suicidal  policy.  These  technical 
sohools  can  only  be  filled  up  by  pupils  such  as  we  train.    Therefore  if  a 
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oountjr  connoil  or  a  town  council  does  not  give  aid  to  these  higher  grade 
schools,  it  is  only  hurtixig  the  technical  institution,  and  it  is  not  carrying 
out  the  full  benefits  of  higher  education. 

8403.  Do  yon  consider  that  higher  technical  institutions  must  draw 
from  the  class  of  schools  that  you  represent  almost  excluBiyely  P^-No, 
from  all  kinds.  I  said  at  first  that  tibis  county  .council  or  education 
board  should  foster  every  kind  of  .higher  education,  and  that  a  consider* 
able  amount  of  its  work  must  be  in  that.  England  is  more  needing 
preparatory  work  than  it  is  needing  higher  work  just  now. 

8404.  In  fact,  you  think  that  they  !must  aid  Secondary  Education  gene- 
rally in  order  to  form  the  best  basis  for  technical  instruction  P — Yes. 
liTery  professor  tells  me  now  that  the  fault  that  he  has  to  find  with  his 
pupila  IS  that  they  are.  oot  prepared  sufficiently  for.untyersity  or  technical 
instruction. 

8405.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  organised 
science  schools  to  the  JQducation  Department.  Do  you  think  that  is 
satisfactory  P — ^No ;  I  would  like  very  much  that  our  inspection  by  the 
Education  Department,  or  rather  I  snould  put  it  our  recognition  in  other 
subjects  than  science,  should  be  carried  through  every  class  of  the  school. 
The  Education  Department  cease  to  recognise  anything  beyond  the 
seventh  standard.  In  order  to  make  a  ffood,  sound  education  for  all 
these  subjects  that  are  in  the  lower  standards,  and  are  carried  on  to  a 
higher  condition  of  efficiency,  there'  should  be  recognition.  At  present 
there  is  no  inspection  and  no  recognition  with  grant  above  the  seventh 
standard  for  such  subjects. 

8406.  You  would  wish  to  have  the  same  department  dealing  with  all 
the  different  classes  in  your  schools,  and  on  the  same  principles  P — ^Yes. 
I  would  not  have  two  separate  departments.  I  would  have  one  department 
all  over  with  schools  acting  harmoniously. 

8407.  You  have  given  us  your  views  in  many  respects  with  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  higher  grade  and  organised  science  schools.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  add  P — In  the  matter  of 
scholarships  there  are  many  endowments  at  the  present  time  in  existence 
in  England  that  give  scholarships  for  higher  education.  I  should  like 
very  much  if  in  the  case  of  those  scholarships  parents  were  allowed  a 
choice  of  school.    They  have  sometimes  been  limited  to  one  class  of 


school,  aad  sometimes  there  has  been  very  little  competition,  for  that  ti 
of  edueation  does  not  suit  the  children  who  really  would  apply.  J 
instance,  many  scholarships  have  been  given  to  grammar  schools  firom 
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elementary  schools.  Yery  few  children  apply  in  those  cases,  because  in 
many  instimces  the  grammar  school  instruction  is  not  on  the  lines  of  the 
instruction  that  is  needed  to  fit  them  for  their  future  lives. 

8408.  Thev  are  not  continuation  schools  P — ^They  are  not  continuation 
schools.  Of  course  on  certain  lines  pupils  from  elementary  schools 
might  do  very  well.  I  should  like  an  option  to  be  given  to  the  parents  of 
Buoh  scholarship  hinders  for  their  children  to  go  either  to  Higher  Grade 
schools  or  to  grammar  schools. 

8409.  And  in  the  event  of  a  system  of  Secondary  Education  being 
established  under  State  control,  you  would  advocate  organised  science 
schools  receiving  grants  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  work 
they  do  P — ^Yes,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  they  do. 

Bptpit  OF  8410.  Then  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  qualified  teachers  to  these 

ftj|^j^2?      schools,  what  suggestions  have  you  to  make  P — First,  that  it  is  absolutely 

necessary  that  for  the  teachers  of  such  schools  there  should  be  higher 

gualifications  than  those  recognised  b}r  an  Education  D^)artment  cearti- 
cate  only.  Second,  that  the  certificates  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  and  examinations  of  the  London  University  have  done  a 
good  deal  to  raise  the  qualifications  of  our  young  teachers. 

8411.  But  you  are  not  satisfied  with  them  P — No.  Thirdly,  that  the  day 
training  colleges  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  will  do,  I  hope, 
more,  in  the  way  of  supplying  highly  trained  young  teachers.    The  main 
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point  in  them  is  tkat  th&y  sre  taking  young  tesLchen  who  have  had 
experience  in  elementary  work,  who  have  been  trained  to  teach,  and  are 
making  them  undergo  a  period  of  training  in  a  teaohing  nniyersity. 

8412.  Wonld  yon  advocate  an  extension  of  that  system? — ^Yery  mnch. 
Ihirther,  teachers  hare  often  pressed  this :  that  many  of  our  nniyersity 
eoU^ges  oould,  with  very  great  benefit  to  ^he  tcM^King  professioB!,'  and  I 
think  ultimately  to  the  collegea  themselyes,  often  eyening  classea  that 
would  qualify  for  graduation ;  that  these  uniyersity  colleges  in  work-a- 
day  districts,  like  our  Leeds,  should  not  content  themselves  with  day 
clMses  only,  but  should  have  evening  classes,  taught  by  the  very  highest 
teachers,  and  qualifying  for  graduation. 

S413.  Have  they  no  eveniog  classes  at  present  f — They  have  evening 
olasaes^  but  the  evening  classes  do  not  qualify  for  graduation. 

8414.  Would  you  consider  that  there  should  be  the  same  degree,  or 
a  tpeoial  degree,  for  persons  educated  in  this  way  7^—H  they  reach  the 
same  attainments,  certainly  the  sune  degree.  I  do  not  think  teachers 
would  be  contented  with  some  substitute  dc^ee.  '  ' 

8415.  You  think  that  evening  classes  would  give  them  what  instruction 
thev  require  to  qualify  for  the  oTdiniuy  degree  P — Certainly.  It  might 
be  aone  in  a  longer  course ;  it  might  take  five  years,  or  six,  or  seven, 
but  it  might  very  well  be  done. 

8416.  You  think  the  teachers  ought  to  have  sudi  facilities? — ^Yes ;  and 
I  do  know  from  practical  experience  many  young  men  who  would  take 
advantage  of  it. 

8417.  {Sir  Senry  BoMoe^)  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  day  taining 
colleges  now,  especially  in  the  Y  ictoria  University,  a  large  number  of 
teachers  are  taking  and  have  taken  a  degree  in  the  university  P — Yes. 

8418.  With  the  ordinary  day  classes  on  the  same  footing  as  are  other 
students  P  —  Yes.  That  is  what  I  advocate.  That  is  a  day  training 
college.  „..i 

8419*  You  think  in  toldition  to  that  there  ought  to  be  evening  classes  P     .  >. '.  ,-  ''^- v)) 
— ^There  i*re  thousands  of  teachers  who  have  passed  be^^ond  that  stage,     ^^^^Aryvc^**. 
who  are  busy  teaching,  and  who  would  come  in  the  evemng,  I  am  certain, 
if  there  were  inducements  held  out  to  them,  that  is  to  those  who  would 
like  to  supplement  their  education. 

8420.  {Mr,  CoMwm,)  And  persons  who  must  go.  on  .earning  their 
livelihood  at  the  same  time  P — ^Ye#,  persons  who  mast  go  on  earning  their 
livelihood  by  teaching  all  day.  (ifr.  Bidgood.)  They  have  a  system  of 
this  kind  at  Newcastle.  The  Durham  CoUege  of  Science  has  arranged  a 
system  of  evemng  classes  which  will  lead  up  to  examination.  The  same 
course  ^e  gone  through  in  the  evening  as  the  day  classes  go  through. 

» • '  *  '  * 

8421.  {Mr,  Mobhowe,)  That  system  yon  4Uky  is  actually  working  P—- Yes, 
at  the  Durham  CoUege  of  Science. 

8422.  {Sir  John  Htbbert  to  Dr.  Forsyth.)  Are  you  aware  that  in  some 
.counties  the  county  councils  have  had  a  system  of  instruction  for  teachers 
on  Saturdays,  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  attending  scientific 
teaching  in  various  parts  of  a  county  P  It  has  heen  done  in  ijancashire 
and  other  counties  also  P — ^Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  There  are  many 
things  of  that  description,  but  they  are  not  full  enough  for  the  require- 
ments <^  higher  grade  teachers.  They  are  full  enough  for  supplying 
correct  information  for  elementary  teachers  and  impelling  them  to  go 

JoTTfrt^A  with  their  educatio9 ;  but  I  am  pressing  for  something  of  the  Und 
for  the  teachers  in  higher  grade  schools,  and  once  a  week  is  not  suffiqi^t 
for  that  purpose. 

,  842S.  A  stpp.  has  been  taken  in  advance  of  what  I  have  stated  in 
enabling  teachers  in  elementary  schools  to  attend  at  the  universities 
during  the  vacation  for  scientific  teaching  P — South  Kensington  has  done 
Hie  same  thing  with  three  weeks  courses ;  but  the  courses  are  too  short. 
'I  want  a  student  to  have  a  full  course  for  six  or  eight  or  nine  months 
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thronghont  the  year  with  regular  ooarses  to  fit  himself  like  the  univerBitj 

students. 

S4&4e.  I  was  speaking  more  with  reference  to  country  districts.  That 
would  be  possible  in  a  town,  but  would  it  be  possible  in  country  districts  ? 
— ^No,  it  would  not. 

8425.  {Mr.  Hobhouse.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  higher  grade  schools 
are  not  very  nuxnerous  in  country  districts  P — ^No. 

8426.  Then  you  think  that  in  connexion  with  these  university  colleges 
there  should  be  a  training  school  P — I  think  that  there  should  be  a  training 
school  in  connexion  with  every  university,  even  the  older  universities. 
Men  should  go  to  the  university  with  the  direct  intention  of  becoming 
teachers ;  not  after  the  university  course  is  finished  thinking  of  teaching 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  going  open-eyed  to  the  university  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  teachers.  That  is  the  difficulty  in  a  great  many 
instances.  Men  only  adopt  teaching  after  the  university  course,  and 
there  are  many  of  those  teachers  in  secondary  schools  who  are  quite 
inferior  to  the  elementary  teachers  in  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
technicalities  of  their  trade. 

1  I  8427.  Because  they  have  not  gone  through  a  technical  course  of  training  P 
— Yes,  and  many  o(  those  who  apply  for  situations  in  higher  grade  and 
technical  schools  would  be  quite  unsuitable  on  that  account. 

8428.  Do  you  draw  a  large  proportion  of  your  teachers  from  the  old 
nniversities  P — ^No. 

8429.  They  mostly  come  from  the  university  colleges  P — Yes,  and  of 
course  from  London  University,  which  has  done  so  mucn  good  for  teachers 
who  cannot  go  to  the  older  universities.  The  very  fact  or  the  indomitable 
pluck  of  some  students,  male  and  female,  ifho,  after  a  training  college 

c  career,  may  have  fought  for ,  years  to  obtain  a  degree  is  an  indubitable 
proof  that  those  men  and  women  are  the  right  sort  of  people  for  teachers. 

jji^^j^         I  8430.  Have  you  any  sug^stions  to  make  with  reference  to  the  alteration 

AVTooBiTT  FOE  Or  improvement  of  governing  bodies  in  your  schools  P — ^We  feel  that  the 

tooovDiBT     higher  grade  schools  are  popular  schools ;  that  they  are  schools  for  the 

BDvoATiov,     people  J  and  that  no  board  will  satisfy  popular  requirements  except  a  board 

that  is  elected  by  the  people  and  for  educational  purposes.    It  is  the  pride 

of  our  schools  that  they  are  in  touch  with  the  people  and  with  popular 

needs. 

8431.  You  think  that  you  get  the  best  class  of  men  by  direct  election 
for  the  special  purpose  of  education  P — ^Yes. 

8432.  Suppose  the  town  councils  to  retain  their  educational  funds,  you 
recognise  the  fact  that  they  should  have  some  voice  in  the  administra- 
tion r^-Yes.  The  practical  way  would  be  that  which  I  have  spoken  about 
already  with  regard  to  Leeds.  The  committee  of  the  school  ooard  would 
act  along  with  the  county  council  and  act  quite  harmonionsly. 

^  8433.  Do  you  think  that  woald  be  the  case  in  most  of  the  large  towns  P 
— ^I  think  that  could  be  done. 

8434.  By  a  joint  committee  of  the  town  council  and  the  school  board  P — 
Yes. 

8435.  And  under  that  committee  you  would  place  the  higher  grade 
schools  P — ^Yes. 

8436.  Leaving  the  school  board  to  administer  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools  ? — Yes. 

8437.  What  would  you  do  where  there  are  no  school  boards  P — That  is  a 
great  difficulty. 

8438.  There  are  a  great  number  of  the  large  towns  which  have  no 
school  boards  at  present? — ^And  in  the  country  districts  the  county 
councils  have  very  large  areas  to  preside  over. 

8439.  I  am  asking  you  in  the  first  place  with  regard  to  large  towns 
where  there  are  no  school  boards.     What  would  you  do  there  P — Save 
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school  boards  or  have  an  education  board.  I  think  a  large  town  of  about 
50,000  population  should  have  some  eduoation  board.  Whether  you  call 
it  an  eduoation  board  or  a  school  board,  it  should  have  a  board  for 
education. 

S4M.  Supposing  there  to  be  no  change  in  the  administration  of 
elementary  education,  jou  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  an  education 
board  for  the  management  of  the  higher  grade  schools,  elected  partly  by 
school  managers  and  partly  by  the  town  council  ? — That  is  all  one  could 
do. 

8441.  And  would  you  apply  a  similar  ^stom  to  the  large  counties  P — 
There  are  still  greater  difficulties  there.  The  areas  are  large ;  the  needs 
of  the  population  vary  ver^  much  within  these  areas.  I  am  thinking,  for 
instance,  of  the  West  Eiding,  where  there  is  a  very  large  area,  including 
people  living  in  industrial  and  agricultural  centres,  but  even  then  amongst 
the  very  dales  of  the  Pennine  Eange.  The  wants  of  the  people  are  so  very 
various.    I  do  not  think  that  one  administrative  body  is  sufficient. 

8442.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  broken  up  into  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  managing  these  higher  grade  schools  P — ^Yes,  I  think  the  districts 
should  have  the  power  of  actual  management  and  responsibility. 

8443.  But  do  you  not  think  there  might  be  one  education  board  for  the 
whole  county,  and  that  they  might  combine  P — I  would  rather  have  the 
election  come  from  the  people  of  the  districts. 

8444.  You  would  rather  have  each  governing  body  directly  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  districts  P — Yes. 

8445.  So  as  to  bring  the  schools  into  direct  touch  with  the  people  P — "No 
kind  of  national  higher  education  can  flourish,  unless  it  is  in  touch  with 
the  ordinary  education  of  the  district. 

8446.  {Mr.  LhweUyn  Smith,)  Do  you  mean  that  in  each  district  there 
wonld  be  a  district  authority  elected  by  the  people,  or  that  each  school 
would  have  a  governing  body  elected  by  the  ratepayers  P — I  would  depre- 
cate the  election  of  a  governing  body  Trojn  small  areas.  The  parish  of 
course  has  been  the  area  for  ordinary  elementary  education,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  sufficient  in  country  districts  for  higher  education. 

8447.  Taking  the  analogy  of  country  districts  appointing  managers,  do 
you  think  the  managers  of  each  school  should  be  elected  in  that  way  P — 
No,  I  was  not  thinking  of  Fchools,  but  districts,  and  these  districts  I 
would  have  marked  out  by  a  central  authority. 

8448.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  Anyhow  you  think  it  desirable  that  in  the  man- 
agement of  schools  as  well  as  in  the  details  of  education  there  should  be  a 
system  that  would  secure  continuity  as  far  as  possible  P — Continuity  and 
popular  representation.  I  believe  the  want  of  interest  of  many  people 
in  nieher  education  is  due  to  the  want  of  representation.  They  think 
that  higher  education  is  not  for  them  at  all. 

8449.  You  think  they  would  take  much  more  interest  if  they  had  the 
direct  appointment  of  the  managers  P — Some  voice  m  the  matter. 

8450.  {Sir  John  Hihbert.)  With  respect  to  the  governing  body,  would 
not  your  plan  be  rather  expensive  in  an  administrative  county  P  I  will 
take  as  an  example  Lancashire,  which  I  know  best.  The  administrative 
county  consists  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  people.  Would  it  not  be  an 
expense  to  elect  a  board  ad  hoc  merely  for  the  carrying  on  of  Secondary 
Education  P — That  board  would  be  over  a  large  area,  I  take  it.  You  would 
have  district  boards ;  a  board  say  for  Fumess,  a  board  for  the  district 
north  of  the  Kibble,  and  there  may  be  two  boards  from  the  Eibble  to  tho 
Mersey.  Those  boards  would  have  direct  control  over  their  districts, 
subject  on  general  lines  to  the  central  board. 

8451.  My  question  is  more  with  reference  to  the  expense  of  the  election 
of  these  boards,  and  the  expenses  of  carrying  them  on,  and  I  ask  you 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  and  lead  to  quite  as  good  results  if  you 
adapted  the  present  local  authorities  so  far  as  you  could  for  the  formation 
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of   boards  for  the    ptoposeP — ^You  faaye  your  county  council  already 
elected,  but  I  do  not  see  any  district  boards  elected. 

8452.  My  question  is  more  with  reference  to  the  objection  there  is  to 
the  increase  of  cost,  where  rates  are  heavy,  in  electing  additional  boards 
just  for  one  purpose  P — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  thought  much  of  the 
cost  of  education,  but  of  its  efficiency. 

8453.  I  dare  say  you  have  paid  more  attention  to  towns  than  to  country 
districts  P — ^That  it  so. 

8454.  With  respect  to  your  proposal  with  reference  to  towns,  are  you 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  this  joint  committee  in  Leeds,  which  you 
haye  in  connexion  with  the  school  board  and  the  town  council  r— I 
speak  personally,  I  have  never  had  any  interference.  I  have  had  the 
utmost  happiness  in  my  work,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

8455.  It  has  worked  very  satisfactorily,  has  it  P — ^It  has  worked  very 
satisfoctorily  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

8456.  Would  you  give  such  a  joint  committee  the  whole  power  with 
respect  to  Secondary  Education  P — Over  other  schools  than  higher  grade 
schools,  you  moan  P 

8457.  Yes  P— Certainly,  I  would  have  ihem  all  under  one  body. 

8458.  And  allow  them  to  deal  with  Secondary  Education  generally  P — 
Tes. 

8459.  I  understand  you  desire  to  have  greater  elasticity  with  respect 
to  time  tables.  What  is  the  present  system  P  Does  not  the  school 
inspector  now  lay  down  the  time  tables  for  each  school  P — ^Do  you  mean 
the  Education  Department  Inspector  P 

8460.  Tes  ?— No. 

8461.  How  is  it  done  now  P — ^The  headmaster  draws  up  his  own  time 
table  according  to  certain  requirements  that  he  knows  are  laid  down  in 
the  Education  Code. 

8462.  It  must  be  signed  by  the  Inspector  P — Yes,  according  to  certain 
principles  which  he  knows  are  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Depart* 
ment,  and  also  according  to  certain  principles  which  he  knows  are 
required  by  his  governing  body  to  draw  up  a  time  table.  He  submits  that 
to  the  Inspector. 

8463.  And  the  Inspector  signs  it  P — ^Yes,  the  Inspector  signs  it  afber 
examination. 

8464.  Where  do  you  want  more  elasticity  than  that  P — That  is  only  the 
usage  of  the  Education  Department. 

8465.  Then  your  reply  was  with  reference  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  P — -Yes,  we  are  not  speaking  about  the  Education  Dex>artment 
at  all.  We  have  sufficient  elasticity  now  with  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

r 

8466.  Then  with  respect  to  the  examination  that  you  have  referred  to, 
I  v^ant  to  ask  a  Question  with  respect  to  the  Civil  Service  examinations. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  have  prepared  pupils  especially  for 
the  Civil  Service  ? — Yes,  a  good  many. 

8467.  Have  you  had  jnojiy  instances  of  your  pupils  going  to  the  Civil 
Service  P — ^We  have  many  instances  of  two  classes  going  to  the  Civil 
Service  in  all  our  higher  grade  schools.  First  the  boy  clerks  of  14  or  15. 
Of  course  the  requirements  there  need  no  special  education  beyond  the 
seventh  standard.  An  ordinary  higher  grade  boy  passes  without  any 
difficulty.  Then  there  are  clerkships  in  the  dockyard,  postal  or  telegraph 
service.  In  such  cases,  that  is  the  boys  of  17  or  so,  our  practice  has 
been  to  give  them  a  good  general  education,  and  in  the  last  year  let 
them  devote  special  attention  to  those  subjects  that  are  necessary. 

8468.  Have  your  pupils  succeeded  in  passing  the  examinations  for  entry 
into  the  Civil  Service  P — ^At  17,  do  you  mean  P 
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8469.  YeaP — ^I  have  not  had  many  yet,  the  school  is  too  new.  The 
bojB  who  have  gone  forward  have  passed. 

8470.  Ton  do  not  lose  sight  of  preparing  pupils  for  that  branch  P-^No. 
I  have  a  growing  number.  We  do  not  neglect  the  Ciyil  Serrice  any  more 
tlian  other  branches. 

8471.  With  respect  to  the  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
on  which  I  asked  a  question  before,  is  it  not  desirable  that  the  whole 
system  on  which  these  grants  are  given  should  be  reconsidered  with  a 
view  to  some  better  system  being  adopted  P — We  are  quite  content  with 
them  along  those  two  lines  that  1  have  spoken  of. 

8472.  But  are  vou  not  content  with  them  because  they  bring  in  a  lot  of 
money,  rather  than  content  with  the  system  on  which  the  examinations 
are  conducted  P — No,  and  I  deprecate  that  as  a  teacher.  On  going  to 
the  higher  grade  school  at  Leeos  I  asked  what  my  commission  was,  and 
the  school  board  said  ""  First  make  an  eduoational  curriculum  and 
^*  afterwards  we  can  talk  about  the  money.  We  as  a  school  board  wiU 
*'  do  the  financing."    So  we  have  not  looked  after  money  at  all  in  Leeds. 

84/rS.  My  question  does  not  refer  specially  to  Leeds  P — I  think  all  our 
higher  grade  schools  act  in  the  same  way.  The  result  has  been  that 
we  have  made  more  money  by  that  means  than  by  the  other  means 
that  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  was  speaking  about,  looking  for  money 
only,  ana  I  think  it  is  a  compliment  to  the  South  Kensington  system 
that  that  has  been  the  case. 

8474.  You  referred  to  gra^its  of  lOs.  to  SI.  What  is  the  8Z.P — Honours 
in  chemistry  and  their  subjects.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  grant 
last  year  we  made  over  3,000Z. 

8475.  {8ir  Henry  Boscoe.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Leeds  people  the  higher  grade  system  of  education  is  lookea  upon 
as  a  portion  of  a  continuation  of  the  ordinary  elementary  education  P — 
Yes. 

8476.  Dq  you  think  there  is  any  magic  about  the  seventh  standard 
heing  set  as  a  limit  to  elementary  education  P — ^None. 

8477.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  since  1870  the  requirements  of  the  people 
have  enlarged,  would  you  like  to  see  the  limit  of  elementary  education 
raised  so  as  to  include  the  subjects  you  teach,  and  the  curriculum  of  the 
Hisher  Grade  schools  P  —I  should  like  to  have  no  limit  at  all  to  education. 
I  object  to  any  standard  that  limits  education.  It  makes  people  believe 
that  education  is  finished  at  such  and  such  a  stage.  I  should  like  more 
standards,  certainly. 

8478.  At  the  same  time  you  have  alreadv  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  education,  so-called  secondary,  as  given  in  your 
hifl^er  grade  schools,  and  the  type  of  education  given  in  the  grammar 
schools  r — ^Yes . 

8479.  Inasmuch,  I  take  it,  as  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  one  is 
greater  than  that  for  the  other  ? — ^Tes. 

8480.  Therefore  there  is  a  distinction  P — Length  of  time  is  not  the  only 
thing ;  there  is  difference  in  curriculum  and  difference  in  outlook. 

8481.  There  are  these  three  differences  that  exist  between  the'grammar 
school  system  which  is  usually  called  Secondary  Education  and  the  system 
of  higher  grade  instruction  P — ^Yes. 

8482.  Tou  would  therefore  like  to  see,  at  any  rate,  the  limit  available 
raised  from  the  seventh  standard  to  say  a  ninth  or  a  tenth  standard, 
if  such  a  limit  could  be  found  P  —  The  seventh  standard  is  only  an 
artificial  limitation  and  only  concerns  elementary  education.  But  we 
carry  on  instruction  beyond  the  seventh  standard. 

8483.  But  J.  ask  you  whether  you  would  like  to  see  the  limit  raised  from 
the  seventh  to  a  higher  standard  for  what  is  oalled  elementary  education 
under  the  school  board  system  ? — I  would  not  have  standards  at  all.    I 
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would  have  freedom  of  classification  higher  and  higher  throughout  the 
school.  The  fact  is  that  standards  are  disappearing  even  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Education  Department.  Of  course  the  Bducation  Board  should 
have  both  scientific  men  and  literary  men  on  it.  I  would  rather  have  one 
great  combined  system. 

8484.  (Ghavrmwn.)  Would  you  express  it  in  this  way — ^that  you  think 
there  is  no  distinction  between  elementary  education  and  Secondary 
Education  in  type  but  only  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  pupil 
remains  in  the  school  P — Length  of  time  and  amount  of  development. 

8485.  I  understand  that  you  think  the  one  naturally  grows  out  of  the 
other  P — ^Yes. 

8486.  And  that  the  elementary  school  might  take  up  all  kinds  of 
education  P — ^Yes. 

8487.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  And  is  the  whole  of  that  educalion,  without 
limit,  to  be  payable  by  the  rates  P — ^No,  I  would  not  say  that.  If  people 
are  willing  to  pay,  let  them  pay,  certainly.  That  is  a  matter  of  local 
option  very  largely. 

8488.  And  are  you  to  leave  it  to  the  locality  to  decide  whether  a  pay- 
ment should  be  made  by  the  rates  up  to  the  highest  point  of  university 
education  or  notP — ^Yes.     They  are  the  best  people  to  judge. 

8489.  That  would  necessitate  an  alteration  of  our  system  as  at  present 
existing  P — The  pride  of  the  higher  grade  school  is  that  it  has  engrafted 
a  system  on  the  system  already  in  existence  in  connexion  with  and  in 
continuation  of  it.  We  have  already  done  that.  We  have  taken  all  the 
good  of  the  elementary  system  and  built  on  it  without  any  breach  of 
continuity. 

8490.  {Ohavrman.)  You  have  built  on  it  a  secondary  school  P — ^Yes. 

8491.  And  a  secondary  school  of  the  first  grade  preparing  boys  for  the 
universities  ? — Yes,  and  not  along  one  single  line  only,  but  along  all  the 
lines  of  development  necessary  for  the  district ;  it  may  be  largely  scientific, 
it  may  be  largely  commercial  or  Civil  Service,  or  it  may  be  largely  classical. 
Whatever  phase  of  development  a  school  has  shown  it  has  been  our 
endeavour  to  cultivate  that. 

8492.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  What  way  would  you  propose  for  the  govern- 
ment or  the  oversight  of  such  a  system  as  you  are  responsible  for  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  grammar  school  system  on  the  other  ? — The  ideal  system^ 
in  my  mind,  would  be,  first,  a  Minister  of  education  assisted  by  a  council 
of  experts.  Next  he  would  have  representatives  all  over  the  country. 
Government  officials,  who  are  educational  experts ;  then  he  would  have 
the  local  authorities,  and  the  local  authorities  would  have  very  much 
larger  powers  than  they  have  at  present  for  administration.  So  that  I 
would  have  centralisation,  and  yet  I  would  have  decentralisation.  There 
should  be  less  interference  with  details  by  the  higher  authority  towards 
the  local  authority,  and  there  should  be  powers  of  framing  regulations  in' 
certain  localities  which  would  suit  those  districts  better  than  others.  There 
might  be  various  phases  of  Secondary  Education  all  under  local  control. 
There  would  be  the  grammar  school  which  suits  a  certain  type  of  people, 
and  is  a  good  type  for  certain  classes  of  people  but  not  for  all.  We  ask 
that  all  systems  should  be  encouraged,  but  we  do  object  to  education 
which  only  goes  in  one  groove  being  called  Secondary  Education. 

8493.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  as  to  degrees  for  evening 
instruction,  I  presume  that  vour  mam  object  in  recommending  the  course 
is  that  the  teachers  should  obtain  the  necessary  instraction  P — The  higher 
culture. 

8494.  The  degree  is  only  the  stamp  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

8495.  But  you  think  the  degree  might  be  given  although  the  length  of 
time  and  the  number  of  lectures  attended  would  be  much  smaller  than  in 
the  case  of  day  students  P — No,  neither  one  minute  smaller  nor  one 
lecture  fewer. 
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8496.  Then  tbe  lengih  of  the  coiii*80  must  of  coutbo  be  yerj  mach 
greater  ?— Yory  much  greater. 

8497.  And  the  diffiouliy  of  carrying  on  those  evening  classes  would  be 
considerable,  wonld  it  not  P — I  do  not  think  so.  In  our  nniversities  there 
are  many  very  capable  yonng  men  who  are  assistant  professors.  In 
many  cases  one  can  hardly  ask  a  professor  to  lecture  to  an  eyening  class, 
but  there  are  young  men  there  who  would  be  yery  glad  to  haye  an 
opportunity  of  doing  this  work,  and  I  think  the  work  would  be  very  well 
done. 

8498.  You  do  not  think  the  London  XJniyersity,  which  opens  its  degrees 
to  all  comers,  is  sufficient  P — First,  there  is  the  great  difficulty  of  getting 
instruction.  A  good  many  of  the  difficulties  ai*e  so  great  that  we  fina 
many  teachers  who  matriculate  and  who  may  take  uieir  intermediate 
and  go  no  further.  The  difficulty  is  yery  great  in  the  case  of  a  teacher 
working  night  and  day  without  haying  a  skilled  man  beside  him.  The 
presence  of  a  skilled  and  cultured  professor  would  be  something  inyaluable 
for  these  teachers  to  haye  in  addition  to  their  books.* 

8499.  You  think  that  teaching  is  an  important  pai't  of  university  work  P 
— Yes  I  do. 

8500.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Is  there  a  board  of  managers  of  your 
Higher  Grade  School  in  Leeds  P — No,  the  school  board  manages  the  school. 

8501.  The  school  board  is  the  direofc  governing  body  of  your  school  P — 
Yes. 

8502.  Do  you  suggest  that,  in  the  future,  with  an  organised  system  of 
Secondary  Education  there  should  be  separate  governing  bodies,  with  a 
status  of  their  own.  of  the  different  schools  P — No. 

8503.  Your  local  authority  would  not  only  control  but  would  actually 
manage  each  school  under  it  P — Yes. 

8504.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  other  witnesses  that  there  are  objec« 
tions  to  that ;  that  it  would  lead  to  undue  interference  with  the  details. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  objection  ? — I  have  never  met  with  any 
interference  whatever, 

8505.  (To  Mr.  Bidgood,)  Do  you  agree  as  to  that  ? — I  have  never  met 
with  any  interference  in  my  dealing  with  the  school.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  say  with  respect  to  this  point  that  Dr.  Forsyth  has  forgotten  to  tell 
you  that  the  opinion  he  has  been  ezpressinfti:  is  only  his  own.  The  asso- 
ciation has  not  declared  in  this  matter  at  all,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Forsyth  and  I  may  hold  slightly  different  opinions  from  the  association. 
That  is  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  governing  body. 

8506.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  governing  body  P— I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  no 
system  of  education  can  live  for  any  length  of  time  wnich  divides  up 
schools  into  classes  under  different  bodies.  The  experience  which  we  have 
had  in  dealing  with  higher  grade  schools  has  shown  us  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  lower  middle  classes  and  working 
people  for  a  form  of  higher  education  which  no  one  had  ever  suspected 
that  the  higher  grade  schools  are  quite  a  natural  organic  development ; 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  even  without  the  South  Kensington 
grants  for  any  school  board  dependent  on  popularity  to  have  omitted 
establishing  schools  of  this  character  or  schools  somewhat  similar,  and 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  clear  way  for  the  child  from  the  public  elementary 
school  upwards,  it  can  never  be  so  if  we  have  two  separate  bodies  estab- 
lish two  distinct  classes  of  schools  with  a  gulf  between  them  across  which 
the  child  must  pass.  Human  nature  is  only  human  nature,  and  governing 
bodies  have  a  g^d  deal  of  human  nature  in  them  and  elementuy  school 
teachers  have  also. 

*  In  the  sneond  place  a  teaching  university  should  be  the  beat  place  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  methods  and  apparatus. 

S    87780.  O 
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8507.  When  I  wag  speaking  of  governing  bodies  in  my  question  I  was 
speaking  of  what  I  may  call  boards  of  managers  of  particular  schools 
under  a  local  authority.  The  question  is"  whether  you  think  it  desirable 
that  such  bodies  should  be  established  P — If  a  local  authority  administers 
a  very  wide  area  they  must  have  some  local  board  of  governors. 

8508.  You  have  no  strong  opinion  as  to  whether  one  course  or  the  other 
ifi  desirable  P — I  do  not  think,  if  the  county  council  had  control  over  all  in 
its  administrative  area,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  county  council  to 
administer  schools  satisfactorily  unless  they  delegated  a  good  deal  of  their 
authority  to  separato  boards  of  managers  for  the  separate  schools.  I  do 
not  see  how  they  could  do  it.  It  would  become  a  mass  of  officialism  of 
the  worst  type  if  they  did  not  enlist  into  their  service  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

8509.  (To  JDr.  Forsyth.)  With  regard  to  the  point  that  you  made  that  the 
other  duties  of  the  county  council  would  or  might  tend  to  prevent  them 
from  beiuff  a  competent  body  for  the  management  of  education,  I  gather 
that  you  do  not  think  that  objection  would  apply,  in  the  same  degree  at 
all  events,  to  the  joint  board  partly  elected  by  them,  and  partly  by  the 
school  board  P — That  committee  would  have  as  one  of  its  first  duties 
education,  and  it  would  be  likely  to  be  freed  from  acting  on  some  other 
committees. 

8510.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  cost  per  head  of  carrying 
on  an  efficient  higher  grade  school  P — No.  I  could  supply  you  with  that 
information,  but  I  deprecate  any  consideration  of  children  as  rnaking  sa 
much  money. 

8511.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  grant,  but  the  cost  P — I  have  not  con- 
sidered that  at  all.    I  am  an  educationalist,  not  a  financier. 

8512.  At  what  age  do  you  get  the  pupils  from  elementary  schools  that 
are  sent  to  your  schools  with  scholarships  P — About  12  or  13  years  of 
age.    I  should  say  they  average  about  13. 

8513.  And  do  you  consider  that  that  is  the  right  age  P — No,  I  would 
have  them  earlier. 

8514.  At  what  age  P — In  order  to  have  a  thorough  system  of  education 
I  should  like  to  have  a  grip  on  my  children  earlier  than  the  fifth 
standard.    I  should  like  to  have  them  at  nine  or  ten. 

.  8515.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  selecting  them  at  au 
early  age  P — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  difficulty  in  selecting  them  in  tender 
years. 

8516.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  out  of  that  P — ^I  have  no  difficulty^ 
because  my  school  goes  down  to  the  lowest  standards,  and  therefore 
children  can  join  my  school  at  any  stage.  Therefore  I  have  less  difficulty 
than  many  people  in  grafting  in  new  stock. 

8517.  But  in  dealing  generally  with  the  new  scholarphip  system,  how 
would  you  get  over  the  difficulty  that  competitive  examination  at  that  age 
is  not  the  best  test  P — ^Ko,  it  is  not  the  best  test. 

8518.  I  will  not  press  that.  With  regard  to  tho  scholarships  tenable  at 
your  school,  are  there  maintenance  grants  as  well  as  free  education  P — 
That  depends  on  the  scholarship.  In  connexion  with  our  school  and  with 
many  of  the  other  schools  there  are  several  kinds  of  scholarships.  There 
is  one  kind  of  scholarship — what  is  called  a  Science  and  Art  scholarship — 
which  is  based  on  private  beneficence,  supplemented  by  Government 
aid.  The  scholarship  is  for  three  years,  and  the  private  benefactors' 
grant  is  152.  over  three  years  supplemented  by  (Jovernment  until  it 
becomes  of  the  value  of  92.,  122.,  and  152.  That  is  the  scheme  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Directory.  The  payment  is  made  to  the  parents  of  the 
holder,  and  a  portion  of  it  goes  for  maintenance.  The  Leeds  County 
Council  gives  scholarships  of  the  value  of  18Z.  extending  over  two  years. 
Part  of  that  is  payable  in  fees,  and  part  goes  for  maintenance.  The 
West  Biding  County  Council  sends  scholars  to  me,  paying  railway  fare 
and  fees  but  giving  nothing  for  maintenance. 
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8519.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  maintenance  is  a  yaluable  part  of  the 
scholarship  P — In  the  higher  classes.  There  are  so  many  pupils  who  are 
willing  to  come  and  compete  for  these  scholarships  that  I  think  the 
maintenance  element  does  not  come  in  very  largely  in  the  janior  classes. 
But  when  the  boy  comes  above  14  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  main- 
tenance. I  think  above  14  the  need  for  maintenance  is  very  pressing 
indeed. 

8520.  Do  jou  think  the  gr«\nt  for  maintenance  should  be  graduated  ? — 
Yes,  according  to  age,  and  according  to  attainments. 

8521.  Is  that  done  in  Leeds  ? — Yes. 

8522.  Putting  out  of  the  question  altogether  a  school  like  your  own,  do 
you  think  that  the  mode  of  distributing  the  grants  on  results  of  examina- 
tions does  not  offer  a  temptation  at  all  events  to  teachers  to  conduct 
their  teaching  of  science  in  a  particular  groove  P  It  has  been  suggested 
to  us  that  it  diminishes  the  elasticity  of  a  course  P — It  does  as  a  principle, 
but  practically  there  is  not. 

8523.  You  do  not  find  that  in  your  school,  but  do  you  mean  to  say  it 
is  not  so  in  other  schools? — ^No,  practically;  because  there  are  many 
things  that  hedge  them  round. 

8524.  Does  the  hedging  round  increase  the  elasticity  P — ^o,  out  it  pre* 
vents  so  much  of  this  IT  ere  looking  at  money  and  money  only.  We  are 
only  allowed  to  teach  so  many  hours  per  week  in  science. 

8525.  I  am  thinking  of  the  elasticity  of  the  teaching  along  the  particular 
lines  laid  down  in  the  syllabus  P— You  think  of  subject  teaching  as  laid 
down  in  the  syllabus. 

8526.  Yes  P — ^Yes,  there  are  defects  here  that  aro  prominent.  There  are 
certain  objections  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  examiners  of 
subjects.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  examines  subjects  only. 
Therefore,  a  science  has  to  be  arranged  in  certain  bits  and  parts  to  suit 
annual  examinations.  But  on  the  other  hand,  while  these  are  subjects, 
and  these  are  the  goals  of  examination,  it  does  not  fetter  me  or  any  other 
teacher  from  going  alon^  certain  rational  lines  for  arriving  at  them.  It 
does  fetter  us  in  not  allowing  sufficient  preparatory  work.  I  have  all 
along  asked  for  a  scheme  for  having  the  work  so  graded  as  to  prepare  for 
those  subjects.  In  the  seventh  standard  I  should  like  a  preparatory 
course  in  experimental  physics ;  I  should  like  that  to  be  recognised  b;^  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  1  should  like  them  also  to  recognise  u 
course  in  rational  cnomistry — not  elementary  chemistry,  or  advanced 
chemistry,  but  something  that  would  lead  up  to  that  subject. 

8527-8.  {Mr,  Lletnellyn  Smith.)  Would  you  introduce  something  of  that 
kind  P — ^We  do  that  already.  Any  teacher  who  is  seeking  to  give  real 
scientific  teaching  dees  that.  But  I  should  like  that  preparatory  course 
at  an  earlier  stage. 

8529.  You  see  the  necessity  for  that,  and  you  make  your  own  course  P— 
We  make  our  own  course.  We  need  pupils  to  have  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  at  the  Science  and  Art  examinations,  but  I  do 
not  necessarily  follow  the  groove  that  is  laid  down  by  that  syllabus. 
Then  there  is  another  hedging.  Twelve  inspectors  have  been  appointed, 
all  men  of  recognised  ability  in  certam  lines.  These  men  will 
visit  our  schools,  I  hope,  and  their  province  will  be  to  see  methods  of 
instruction,  I  suppose. 

85S0.  Do  you  anticipate  a  great  value  from  that  inspection  by  expert 
inspectors  P — That  depends  on  the  inspectors,  and  it  depends  on  the  com- 
mission they  get.  If  the  inspectors  are  experts  themselves  in  practical 
teaching  and  know  the  difficulties  that  environ  us  in  making  the  con- 
tinuation of  elementary  education  lead  up  to  higher  education,  they  will 
do  good  in  that  way.  If  they  are  faddists  merely,  who  know  only  one 
thing  in  education,  they  will  do  harm. 

O  2 
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8531.  (Mr,  Lytidton.)  I  think  you  expressed  an  opinion  early  in  your 
evidence  that  pnpils  coming  fromprivate  schools  to  your  school  were 
not  so  well  taught  as  others  P — ^Tnat  depends  on  the  private  school. 
What  I  mean  in  the  north  by  a  private  school  is  a  school  started  in  an 
ordinary  dining-room  without  any  hygienic  or  scholastic  consideration  at 
all.  Some  peraon,  say,  has  got  a  good  education,  and  has  not  made  his 
way  in  life,  and  starts  a  school.  It  is  that  kind  of  thing  I  mean  by  a 
private  school  which  gives  an  imperfect  education. 

8532.  There  are  many  private  schools  in  Leeds  quite  different  from 
that  ia  character,  I  suppose  ? — I  know  of  several,  the  Q-irls'  High  School, 
the  Middle-class  School,  and  the  Mechanics*,  but  these  are  all. 

8533.  Would  vou  say  there  is  a  very  small  naruber  of  efficient  private 
schools  in  Leeds  P — In  the  schools  that  have  been  started  as  private 
adventure  schools  I  should  certainly  rfay  that  the  training  is  not 
sufficient. 

8534.  I  think  you  said  that  you  wished  for,  or  at  any  rate,  that  you 
would  contemplate  without  dissatisfaction  a  leaving  examination  for*the 
purpose  of  testing  general  culture  P — ^Yes. 

8535.  Have  you  sketched  out  in  your  own  mind  what  sort  of  exami- 
nation that  would  be  P — Probably  the  London  matriculation  fulfils  that 
condition  for  my  highest  classes.  I  would  have  it  varied  in  order  to 
include  everybody  by  excluding  certain  subjects  or  rather  by  giving 
alternative  subjects.  For  instance,  there  are  many  boys  who  go  up  to 
my  higher  school  who  do  not  take  Latin  at  all.  I  would  have  a  leaving 
examination  that  would  be  modem  in  that  case,  but  equal  in  width  and 
equal  in  attainments  to  the  other. 

8530.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  'difficulty  that  seems  to  be 
increasing,  of  the  lack  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  Do  you  see  any 
signs  in  the  future  that  there  will  be  a  similar  lack  of  teachers  in  schools 
of  your  class  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  lack  of  teachers,  either  in  elemen- 
tary or  higher  schools. 

8587.  In  the  matter  of  a  popular  election  for  an  educational  board  it  is 
your  opinion  very  strongly  that  an  election  ad  hoc  is  really  an  election 
ad  hoc;  that  is  to  say,  that  chc  members  of  such  board  will,  in  a  town 
like  Leeds,  really  be  elected  for  educational  reasons  and  no  other  p — 
Yes. 

8538.  (To  Mr.  Bidgood.)  Is  that  your  opinion  with  regard  to  Gateshead  ? 
I  think  it  should  be  elected  ad  hoc.  We  have  very  little  connexion  with 
the  county  council.  The  board  receives  a  very  small  grant  from  it.  But 
I  think  public  opinion  is  very  strong  there  that  the  body  controlling 
education  in  the  town  should  be  elected  ad  hoc,  1  may  say  that  Gates- 
head is  a  comparatively  modem  town ;  there  are  no  schools  of  the  class 
that  Dr.  Forsyth  referred  to  when  he  spoke  of  private  adventure  schools. 
There  is  but  one  secondary  school  left  there  now  (and  that  is  not  very 
flourishing),  beyond  the  higner  grade  school.  _  The  town  is  very  radical, 
and  an  overwhelming  majority  would  be  cast  in  the  town  in  favour  of  one 
body  for  controlling  the  whole  education  of  the  tow^. 

8539.  {To  Dr.  Forsyth,)  I  think  you  said  that  the  inspectors  ought  to 
be  men  who  have  had  practical  training  P — Yes. 

8540.  Would  you  let  them  be  ex-schoolmasters  ?  —Yes. 

8541.  And  not  very  old?— Not  too  old. 

8542.  Therefore  there  would  be  a  considerable  drain,  would  there  not, 
on  the  present  body  of  schoolmasters  P — No.  All  the  inspectors  have 
been  appointed,  and  they  are  a  very  small  number. 

6543*  But  the  number  would  be  largely  increased  if  Secondary  Educa- 
tion were  organised  P — There  is  such  a  number  of  talented  young  men 
coming  up  that  I  think  there  would  be  yery  little  difficulty  witn  regard  to 
the  supply. 
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85<14.  {Mr.  FenwicJc.)  In  yonr  school,  I  believe,  you  take  children  of  all 
ages  P — ^Yes. 

8545.  In  the  event  of  parents  Tvishiug  their  children  to  go  through  a 
course  of  Secondary  Education  or  higher  education,  would  yon  prefer 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  you  in  the  first  instance  rather  than  sent  to  an 
elementary  school,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  your  schools  P — I  should 
have  no  opinion  on  the  point.  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  accept  children 
who  have  come  from  any  well-conducted  elementary  school  under  the 
Education  Department's  inspection,  because  I  know  that  the  system 
would  be  Bouna,  and  that  they  would  be  well  taught. 

8546.  What  are  the  conditions  of  children  who  have  come  from 
elementary  schools  to  your  school  P  Are  they  in  any  sense  backward  ? 
— ^No. 

8547.  And  you  find  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  those  children  who 
haye  come  to  your  school  P — ^None  whatever.  It  is  that  that  makes  me 
make  the  distinction  between  the  children  coming  from  these  private 
adventure  schools  and  the  children  coming  from  the  board  schools  P  Of 
course  I  mean  not  only  board  schools  but  voluntary  schools  conducted 
under  the  Education  Department.  I  say  the  same  thing  of  them.  I  say 
that  children  have  been  well  taught,  and  soundly ;  and  I  cannot  say 
the  same  thing  of  children  who  have  come  from  private  adventure 
schools. 

8548.  (Mr.  Yoxall,)  The  latest  regulation  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  in  science  is 
13  hours  per  week.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  ihat  there  should  be 
even  more  elasticitv  than  that  granted,  by  which  the  headmaster  or  the 
managers  of  the  school  mav  reduce  the  proportion  of  science  now  taught 
in  an  organised  science  school  and  give  more  time  to  literary  and  oom- 
xnercial  subjects,  the  latter  in  particular  P — I  would  like  more  liberty  even 
than  that,  particularly  in  the  case  of  girls.  I  would  not  seek  any  moro 
for  boys.  In  some  cases  13  hours  is  the  minimum  time  for  scieuce 
teachinsr.  I  have  no  difficulty  with  the  boys  in  giving  them  the  full  literary 
instruction  and  giving  them  13  or  15  hours  or  more  science  instruction. 
But  with  girls  I  should  like  a  still  greater  amount  of  liberty  than  the 
Department  gives  me.  With  some  girls  I  can  take  this  amount  of  science 
teaching  and  yet  teach  them  efficiently  in  other  things,  but  there  are  many 
classes  of  girls  to  whom  this  would  be  too  much.  My  method,  however, 
is  this.  I  get  quit  of  the  difficulty  by  not  taking  so  many  subjects,  and 
the  13  hours'  teaching  in  science  is  not  so  objectionable. 

8549.  Do  you  think  that  is  somewhat  a  reproach  upon  the  system  that 
in  a  great  commercial  country  like  our  own  so  little  attention  should  be 
given,  even  in  the  Higher  Grade  schools,  to  the  teaching  of  commercial 
subjects  technically  ? — **  Commercial  subjects"  is  very  much  a  misnomer, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  regarding  what  commercial 
subjects  are.  **  Commercial  subjects "  with  me  means  when  a  boy  is 
going  out  into  commercial  life,  I  give  him  first  a  good  sound  elementary 
education ;  and  then  I  import  into  it  as  much  science  as  will  make  him  a 
thoroughly  intelligent  lad.  The  amount  of  mere  commercial  work  is 
elementary  bookkeeping  and  elementary  shoi'thand.  The  bookkeeping  is 
only  in  a  very  elementary  stage,  because  most  commercial  men  say:  get 
the  boy  to  understand  the  pi  inciples  of  bookkeepiu]^  and  that  is  quite 
sufficient  because  the  application  of  bookkeeping  varies  in  almost  every 
office.  With  regard  to  shorthand  I  see  that  boys  understand  the  principles 
of  it,  but  I  never  take  them  to  the  length  of  being  able  to  get  up  a  speed 
of  70  or  80  or  100  words  a  minute. 

8550.  Thon  what  about  modern  languages? — ^Modern  langu^es  are 
taught  throughout  all  the  schools ;  I  should  say  they  are  taught  in  every 
higher  grade  school. 

8551.  For  example,  in  Sheffield,  where  the  teaching  of  Spanish  is  very 
neccFsarj  to  the  proper  development  of  the  commerce  of  the  town,  one 
does  not  find  Spanish  taught  in  the  higher  grade  school  there.      In  some 
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of  ench  schools  French  is  taught  and  German  is  not,  and  in  others  vice 
versa? — ^You  cannot  teach  everything  in  a  short  course  of  education. 
I  argue  thus :  On  educational  grounds  English  must  be  taught  in  eTery 
class  of  school  from  bottom  to  top.  English  cannot  be  understood  unless 
you  teach  another  language  alongside  of  it  to  illustrate  it.  We  take 
practically  in  Leeds,  and  I  belieTe  in  many  other  sohools,  French, 
beginning  at  Standard  V.  Therefore  the  child  who  remains  till  17 
is  taught  BVench  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Latin  is  with  us  entirely 
an  optional  subject.  It  begins  about  the  same  stage.  It  is  important 
that  children  should  have  rather  one  language  Sdund  thau  have  two 
indifferently  done,  and  therefore  German  is  not  tanght  until  the  second 
year  in  the  organised  science  school. 

8552.  Therefore  you  take  the  view  of  giving  a  general  liberal  education 
itkther  than  a  special  education  ? — Yes. 

8553.  With  regard  to  organised  science  schools  the  tendency  is  to  give 
rather  a  special  education  on  the  scientific  side,  is  it  notP — No.  The 
organised  science  school  is  based  on  giving  the  principles  of  science. 

8554.  But  the  work  of  the  organised  science  school  as  a  whole  tends 
rather  to  lead  up  towards  engineering  and  practical  chemistry  than 
towards  a  full  and  complete  equipment  for  commercial  life  P — I  do  not 
think  a  boy  should  go  into  good  commercial  life  unless  he  has  got  the 
same  trainiifg  in  English,  the  same  training  in  mathematics,  although  not 
the  same  training  in  science  aud  drawing  as  any  other  boy.  But  I  could  not 
imagine  a  boy  being  of  any  use  in  a  merchant's  office  unless  he  can  draw 
a  little  and  understand  English  and  French  the  same  as  any  other  boy. 

8555.  Take  two  boys  receiving  this  training,  one  going  into  commercial 
life  and  the  other  going  as  an  engineer  or  an  analytical  chemist.  Would 
not  the  later  years  in  an  organised  science  school  belter  prepare  the 
analytical  chemist  or  the  engineer  than  the  commercial  manr — ^We  have 
such  an  amount  of  yariation  in  the  second  year  that  that  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  perhaps  very  little  choice  in  the  first  year.  In  the  second,  third, 
a  id  fourth  years  we  do  manipulate  the  curriculum  a  great  deal.  If  he 
is  going  in  for  chemistry  or  engineering  he  gets  all  you  say,  but  if  he  is 
going  into  commercial  life,  he  gets  a  great  deal  less  science. 

8556.  And  more  of  modem  languages  ? — ^Ycs,  and  that  is  quite  easy  to 
:arrange  in  a  large  school. 

8557.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  are  the  qualifications  for  teachers 
jifiually  engaged  in  an  organised  science  school.  In  nearly  every  case  liie 
head  teacher  is  a  university  graduate,  is  he  notP — Yes,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  staff  too. 

8558.  And  they  are  men  who  have  been  teachers  in  public  elementary 
schools  as  a  rule  ?— Yes,  very  largely  except  in  the  ease  of  specialists. 
The  teachers  of  chemistry  are  not  usually  from  a  public  elementary  school, 
and  the  teacher  of  modem  languages  in  most  cases  is  not  an  elementary 
school  teacher. 

8559.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  found  that  teachers  so  advanced  are 
capable  of  giving  satisfactory  Secondary  Education  P — There  is  very  strong 
evidence  indeed  that  men  who  have  been  adyanced  by  their  own  special 
perseverance  in  training  are  the  best  teachers  in  higher  grade  schools. 

8560.  With  reference  to  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  were  any  of  those  taken  from  the  teachers  engaged  in 
the  higher  grade  schools  P — No. 

8561.  Do  you  know  auy  reason  why  some  ought  not  to  have  been  so 
taken  P — In  the  first  place  the  schools  are  so  new,  and  in  the  second  place 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  headmasters  would  have  looked  at  any  of 
ihesejappointments. 

8562.  I  suppose  you  look  forward  to  appointments  of  that  kind  in  the 
future  taking  place  from  the  staffs  of  the  higher  grade  schools  P— Yes. 
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85^.  What  vonld  be  Tonr  yieir  with  regard  to  the  edncaticnal  con- 
ditioDB  of  admission  to  higher  grade  schools  P  Would  joa  prefer  that  thej 
should  remain  as  they  are  now  on  an  entrance  competition,  or  would  you 
to  some  extent  set  up  a  system  of  leaving  exhibitions  at  ordinary  primary 
schools,  the  competition  to  take  place  between  scholars  at  the  same 
school,  and  only  those  competitors  approyed  by  the  head  teachers  or  the 
managers  of  the  primary  school  to  enter  into  the  competition  at  all  P — 
I  think  that  where  there  are  scholarships  given  you  must  have  competi- 
tion, but  the  great  bulk  of  my  pupils  who  come  from  the  elementary 
schools  come  without  scholarships  at  all,  and  that  is  settled  yezy  largely 
Ijy  the  position  of  the  parents,  and  the  desire  or  ambition  of  the  parents 
for  higher  education.  There  is  no  need  whatever,  I  think,  to  put  any- 
thing like  entrance  examination  except  where  there  is  a  competition  for 
scholarships. 

8564.  There  has  been  a  view  expressed  that,  if  possible,  children  should 
come  into  the  higher  grade  schools  at  10  or  11,  rather  than  at  12  or  13. 
Do  you  think  that  the  difficulty  that  has  been  pointed  out  of  selection  by 
ordinary  means  might  be  to  some  extent  obviated  by  the  teacher,  who 
knows  the  child,  having  the  power  to  nominate  P — It  might. 

8565.  (Mr.  Cochhum.)  Tha  Commission  have  agreed  to  accept  this 
appendix  which  you  have  put  in  your  precis,  and  to  incorporate  that  in 

Jour  evidence.  That  being  so  it  becomes  rather  an  important  document, 
have  been  counting  up  the  number  of  organised  science  schools  which 
are  in  existence,  which  have  been  furnished  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  they  number  98.  In  this  schedule  of 
yours  you  only  account  for  32.  Will  you  kindly  explain  how  the  dis- 
crepancy comes  about  P— Many  of  these  organised  science  bchools  are 
technical  institutions  and  mechanics'  institutes.    (See  Appendix  No.  2.) 

8566.  I  do  not  find  that  from  this  return  they  are  shown  as  higher 
grade  schools.  What  has  been  the  process  of  selection  by  which  you 
have  arrived  at  32  instead  of  93  P — Those  are  members  of  onr  own 
association,  and  we  have  not  even  given  all  the  members  of  our  own 
association. 

8567.  Then  do  we  understand  that  you  have  come  to-day  representing 
only  such  headmasters  of  organised  schools  as  have  joined  some  definite 
association  ? — That  is  so. 

8568.  Then  there  may  be  a  considerable  number  of  head  teachers  who 
have  not  joined  your  association  who  are  still  head  teachers  of  higher 
grade  schools  and  organised  science  schools  who  are  not  represented  by 
you  P — I  hardly  think  there  are  any  headmasters  of  higher  grade  schools 
and  organised  science  schools  that  are  not  members  with  us.  (Mr. 
Bidgood.)  This  list  includes,  first  of  all,  a  great  many  Scotch  schools. 
Secondly,  it  includes  a  great  many  grammar  schools  which  have  organised 
themselves  as  organised  science  schools. 

8569.  Not  a  great  manyp — ^Yes,  I  think  relatively  a  great  number. 
Tlien  it  includes  a  gi^eat  many  public  technical  schools  and  schools  of 
science  and  art  established  by  county  boroughs  especially.  The  associa- 
tion which  we  represent  appeals  more  to  men  who  are  at  the  same  time 
heads  of  public  elementary  schools  and  of  organised  science  schools 
which  have  developed  out  of  it  organically.  (JJr.  Forsyth.)  And  under 
popular  management. 

S570.  Are  there  any  provisions  which  would  exclude  heads  of  grammar 
schools  which  are  organised  science  schools  P — No,  none. 

8571.  Then  the  whole  93,  so  far  as  your  rules  go,  might  be  headmasters 
of  grammar  schools  P — ^Yes. 

8572.  You  have  both  had  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  as  school- 
masters; would  you  tell  us  whether  the  tendency  is,  just  now,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  few  years,  that  children  in  the  primary  schools,  both 
board  schools  and  denominational  schools,  are  reaching  up  to  the  higher 
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standards,  and  passing  those  standards  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly  ? — 
Yes,  and  passing  them  better. 

8573.  Is  12  years  of  age,  aocording  to  the  Education  Department's 
provisions  for  taking  the  steps  year  by  year  in  the  standards,  about 
the  age  at  whidb  most  of  the  children  lu  our  primary  schools  pass 
Stan£ird  YI.  P — ^Yes,  between  12  and  13,  I  should  say,  for  perhaps  90  per 
cent,  of  the  children. 

8574.  Is  there  of  necessity  a  long  interval  between  the  time  when  they 
pass  Standard  YI.  and  the  time  when  they  can  go  to  any  kind  of  employ- 
ment for  which  school  provision  should  be  made  P — Tes. 

Hwm"tofDB      ^'^^'  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  number  of  your  school  is  2,200  P— At  present  on  the 
BCKooi..        roll. 

8576.  And  about  1,600  of  those,  in  round  figures,  are  beyond  12  years  of 
age  P — ^Yes. 

8577.  Ajid  upwards  of  1,000  of  those  children  are  in  Standard  VII.  and 
above  ? — ^Yes,  1,200  I  should  say,  but  fully  1,000.  Just  now  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session. 

8578.  And  you  are  having  bome  of  those  children  remain  until  they  are 
16  or  17  years  of  age  P — ^Yes.  I  took  a  census  after  the  visit  of  the  Com- 
mission. You  were  making  inquiries  about  the  ages,  and  I  took  a  census 
of  children  attending  the  higher  section,  that  is,  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  beyond  the  standards  altogether.  Under  14, 1  found  34  boys  and  6 
girls;  between  14  and  15,  124  bovs  and  21  girls  ;  between  15  and  16,  92 
boys  and  84  girls;  between  16  ana  17,  25  boys  and  11  girls ;  above  17, 11 
boys  and  10  girls.  That  was  the  numbor  actually  present  in  the  school 
the  day  after  yonr  visit. 

8579.  Now,  with  regard  to  your  ednoational  curriculum  for  these 
ehildnn.  I  suppose  you  work  for  the  Education  Department  up  to,  and 
including,  Standard  YII.  P^Yes. 

8580.  Then  your  connexion  with  the  Education  Department  must  of 
necessity  cease  P — ^Yes. 

8581.  They  make  no  provision,  pay  you  no  grant,  and  there  is  no 
ofi&cial  reoognition  whatever  after  Standard  YII.  P — No  official  recognition 
whatever. 

8582.  Then  the  whole  of  your  support  from  Government  grant  beyond 
Standard  YII.  must  come  from  the  Science  and  Airt  Department  P — 
Yes. 

8583.  Please  tell  us  how  you  divide  out  your  years.  If  these  children 
ai*e  13  or  14  years  of  age,  and  remain  with  you  until  they  are  16  or  17 
have  you  certain  sot  courses  of  instruction  along  which  you  take  them  P 
—Yes. 

8584v  Into  how  many  years  are  those  courses  divided  P — Into  four 
yeai*s. 

8585.  Then  a  child  may  pass  Standard  YII.  and  still  have  a  four  years' 
course  of  secondary  work  laid  out  for  him,  along  which  he  might  bo 
carried  stage  by  stage  for  four  years  longer  P — For  four  years  longer. 

8586.  And  the  only  support  you  get  in  a  Government  way  towards  that 
work  comes  from  South  Kensington  P — Yes. 

8587.  The  total  grants  from  South  Kensington,  earned  by  your  school 
last  year,  was  upwards  of  3,000^  P — Yes,  mainly  in  the  higher  section, 
but  a  portion  of  it,  of  course,  in  the  Seventh  Standard. 

8588.  You  say  you  have  all  standards  in  your  school  from  Standard  I. 
to  Ex- Standard.  Some  of  the  higher  grade  schools  in  the  comitrv  do  not 
admit  below  Standard  Y.  or  Standard  YI.  "Will  you  explain  why  there 
is  any  differentiation  in  your  case  ? — The  lower  standards  are  composed 
very  largely  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  elder  pupils.  Our  town,  as 
you  know,  is  a  scattered  town,  and  many  parents  prefer  their  childrca  to 
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come  under  tho  gaardianship  of  the  older  ones.  Then,  in  the  second 
place,  a  certain  number  (I  hope  a  decreasing  unmber)  of  parents  would 
not  send  their  children  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  but  they 
would  Bend  them  to  my  fine  school.  That  is  a  little  survival  of  class  dis« 
tinotion  yet.  Because  we  charge  a  fee  these  children  are  always  small  in 
number,  and  hence  my  First,  Second,  and  Third  Standards  are  very 
small,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  efficiently  conducted  under  the 
Education  Department,  and  they  are  a  capital  feeder,  because  many  a 
parent  comes  to  me  and  says :  '*  There  is  the  bo^  for  the  next  10  years.'' 
I  get  him  till  he  is  17,  and  there  is  some  pride  m  sending  out  your  own 
work  from  beginning  to  end. 

8589.  Bat  although  we  recognise  that  in  your  school  you  have  junior 
standards,  I  suppose  on  the  part  of  your  board  there  is  no  violation  of  or 
depiirture  from  the  general  principle  of  all  boards  that  the  school  should 
be  an  educationally  higher  grade  school  to  which  children  should  gravi- 
tate after  Standard  YI.  P— That  is  so.  The  best  instance  of  that  is  that 
I  have  550  children  in  Standard  YII.,  and,  perhaps,  next  year  I  may  have 
moi*e.  That  is  the  best  proof  I  can  give  you  that  a  great  number  of 
children  come  to  me  from  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  at  that  stage. 
That  is  tho  period  of  my  big  influx  of  children. 

8590.  {Chairman,)  From  the  other  elementary  schools  of  Leeds  — ^Yes. 

8691.  Your  own  lower  department  would  not  give  you  that  number  P-^ 
Nothing  like  that. 

8592.  {Mr.  CocJcburn.)  You  ore  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
elementary  schools  of  Leeds  P — Leeds  and  the  neighbourhood. 

8593.  You  know  as  a  practical  schoolmaster,  I  suppose,  that  in  almost 
all  elementary  schools  the  children  as  a  rule  leave  after  passing 
Standard  VI.    Li  very  few  cases  they  remain  beyond  P — Yes. 

8594.  The  few  who  do  remain,  I  suppose,  average  not  more  than  a 
handful,  say,  six  or  seven-  Is  that  your  experience  P — They  are  very  few 
in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  not  only  that,  but  after  staying  in  the  sixth 
Standard  for  a  short  lime,  they  begin  to  find  that  they  are  not  taught. 
Where  a  cliiss  in  the  sixth  standard  has  only  a  few  in  it,  there  is  not  the 
same  feeling  of  educational  w^ork,  and  a  boy  begins  to  think  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  education.  Ilis  parents  send  him  to  me,  and  then  he  finds  he  is  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  school. 

8595.  Is  it  the  general  practice  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools 
that  if  a  boy  is  kept  beyond  Standard  VI.,  it  is  wasted  time  because  he  is 
made  to  recapitulate  ? — Tie  is  taken  along  the  sixth  standard  in  the  work 
he  has  already  done. 

8596.  He  is  carried  along,  again  and  again,  over  the  work  he  has  done  P 
— ^Yes,  and  he  does  not  see  anything  beyond.  I  attach  as  much  value  to 
the  vista  of  educational  work  that  he  sees  as  to  anything  else. 

8597.  Is  the  alternative  which  school  managers  practically  have — school 
boards,  certainly — either  to  let  children  waste  their  time  by  remaining  in 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools  in  mere  driblets,  and  thereby  go  over 
and  over  again  the  same  work  as  long  as  they  remain,  or  to  gather  them 
to  one  common  centre  ? — Both  on  eauoational  and  financial  grounds  the 
latter  is  the  better  way. 

8598.  In  the  other  case,  there  is  the  want  of  the  prestige  of  a  class,  and 
the  want  of  competition  of  a  class  ? — Yes. 

8599.  In  the  opinion  of  both  you  gentlemen,  will  it  be  possible  in  large 
urban  centres  of  education  to  carry  on  the  work  without  what  one  may 
call  an  apex  to  the  primary  pyramid,  from  which  such  higher  grade  schools 
are  supplied  ? — I  think  it  would  be  faulty  education  altogether. 

8600.  Suppose  there  were  a  good  grammar  school  in  your  town  of  Leeds 
ab*eady  in  existence,  will  you  explain  to  the  Gommissian  any  reason,  if 
there  are  reasons,  why  that  grammar  school  might  not  be  made  the  apex 
to  the  ordinary  primary  schools  instead  of  your  higher  grade  school  ? — The 
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first  ground  of  distinction  is  that  the  grammar  school  is  not  the  oontinnation 
school  of  the  elementary  school.  The  second  is,  that  ifc  is  a  class  school  in 
the  matter  of  charging  higher  fees.  It  charges  such  fees  as  only  the  very 
best  people  in  our  town  could  pay,  and  therefore  it  is  a  class  school.  In 
the  tnird  place,  its  curriculum  is  not  sufficiently  divided  and  sub-divided 
to  suit  even  boys  of  talent  who  might  in  a  short  time  adapt  themselves. 

8601.  Leaving  finance  out  of  the  question,  and  assuming  that  that  diffi- 
culty could  be  got  over  by  scholarships  and  other  means,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  this,  as  a  practical  schoolmaster ;  Bupp>08e  a  boy  is  trained  in  any  of 
the  primary  schools  up  to  Standard  VL,  is  it  possible  to  take  that  boy  out  of 
a  primary  school,  conducted  under  the  Education  Department  with  all  its 
crippling  limitations,  and  make  him  a  pupil  in  a  grammar  school,  conducted 
for  tne  most  part,  as  our  grammar  schools  are,  on  a  totally  different  system 
and  with  a  totally  different  curriculum  P — No,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
boy's  good. 

8602.  (Chaii-man.)  Why  is  it  not  possible  P — ^In  the  first  place  the  curricu- 
lum is  quite  difierent.  In  the  second  place  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  not 
hod  actual  cognizance  of  what  Elementary  Education  is  and  what  is  beinff 
done  under  it.  (Mr.  Bidqood.)  With  reference  to  that,  I  have  in  my  mind 
a  case  of  a  boy  who  took  his  scholarship  from  the  Northumberland  Oounty 
Council  and  went  to  a  secondary  school  with  it.  The  school  is  a  grammar 
school  of  a  very  good  typo,  I  believe.  I  happened  to  see  his  time  table 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year.  The  boy  came  from  a  public  elementary 
school.  He  had  been  spending  11  hours  a  week  in  the  secondary  school 
in  Latin.  His  course  would  go  on  for  a  second  year  with  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  in  Latin.  At  the  end  of  his  time  he  would  leave  the 
school ;  he  would  have  acquired  a  small  amount  of  elementary  lAtin ;  he 
would  have  forgotten  a  good  deal  that  he  had  learnt  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary school ;  and  he  would  probably  be  sent  into  a  fitter's  shop  in  some 
engineering  works  to  learn  his  trade.  Two  years  of  his  time  would  have 
been  lost  and  absolutely  nothing  gained  for  him  in  the  way  of  scholarship. 

8603.  (Mr.  Gockhum.)  Then  your  experience  is  leading  you  to  the 
conclusion  that  primary  education  will  have  to  have  suitable  secondary 
schools  for  the  children  who  are  going  to  remain  longer  than  Standard 
YL,  and  that  those  secondary  schools  must  remain  under  the  control  or 
dL-ection  of  the  same  body  who  have  brought  the  children  up  to  Standard 
VI.  Is  that  so  P— (Dr.  Forsyth.)  That  is  my  opinion.  (3fr.  Bidgood.)  I 
hold  the  opinion  very  strongly. 

8604.  Do  you  want  to  have  Secondary  Education  so  organised  in  this 
country  that  your  higher  grade  schools  should  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  secondary  system,  or  could  not  a  system  be  arranged  by  wnich  you 
could  be  excluded  and  have  Secondary  Edacation  organised  outside  of 
you  P  I  take  that  to  be  the  drift  of  the  question  put  by  Sir  Henry  Boscoe. 
Supposing  we  could  have  an  extension  of  the  standards  say  up  to  10, 
that  is  to  say,  a  grading  of  the  work  three  further  standards  under  the 
Education  Department  than  is  at  present  possible,  that  would  probably 
cover  all  the  needs  of  your  school.  If  I  understood  Sir  Henry  Itoscoes 
question  aright,  it  ran  in  the  direction  of  suggesting  to  you  that  you  might 
have  a  sufficient  cun'iculum  laid  out  before  you  and  still  be  gi*aded  and 
classed  as  an  elementary  institution  P — No,  there  could  be  no  scheme  of 
National  Secondary  Education  which  would  have  different  classes  of 
schools  unless  it  recognised  both  classes.  It  might  have  difierent  classes 
of  schools,  but  it  must  recognise  them  all  if  it  is  going  to  be  national. 

8605.  Is  it  possible  for  schools  like  yours  and  good  grammar  schools  to 
exist  in  the  same  town  P — Yes. 

8606.  Do  you  hold  that  there  is  a  separate  field  and  a  separate  clientele 
for  both  P— Yes. 

8607.  How  many  varieties  of  schools  have  you  in  Leeds.  Is  your  Boys* 
Modem  School  thriving  P — The  Boys*  Modern  School  is  doing  very  much 
the  same  work  as  I  am  doing  in  the  higher  section,  and  it  is  next  door 
to  us. 
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8608.  What  is  your  experience  in  other  towns  P  Is  there  really  over- 
lapping and  competition  which  is  of  an  unhealthy  and  nnsatisfactory 
character  P  One  would  like  to  have  that  evidence  frankly  given,  if  saoh 
evidence  can  be  produced?^!  have  no  overlapping  in  my  case.  I  get 
boys  from  the  grammar  school  or  girls  from  the  Girls'  High  School,  and 
so  on,  and  I  daresay  they  get  them  from  me,  but  nine-tenths  of  my  pupils 
come  from  the  elementary  schools.  I  am  not  robbing  other  schools.  I 
am  supplying  a  demand  for  higher  education  for  pupils  from  the  elementary 
fichooiis. 

8609.  Then  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  from  the  Girls'  High  School  and 
the  Boys'  Modem  School  in  Leeds  you  practically  have  not  a  boy  or  a 
girl  ? — Yery  few.    It  is  quite  an  exceptional  thing. 

8610.  And  they  are  charging  a  7-gninea  fee,  and  you  are  charging 
25«.  P — Yes. 

8611.  Then  if  the  grammar  school  in  your  town  is  not.  particularly 
large  or  particularly  prosperous  there  may  be  other  reasons  to  account 
tor  that  P—  It  is  certainly  not  our  higher  grade  school. 

8612.  A  s  far  as  you  know  and  have  observed,  the  competition  of  schools 
would  not  account  for  it  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  not  that  that 
is  causing  them  to  decrease  in  number.  The  number  that  I  take  from 
such  grammar  schools  is  very  small. 

8613.  (Chairman.)  That  is  to  say,  the  numbers  that  you  draw  of  boys 
who  have  been  in  the  grammar  school  P — ^Yes. 

8614.  But  can  you  tell  how  many  boys  you  take  who  would  otherwise  go 
to  the  grammar  school  P — That  I  know  nothing  about,  but  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  a  genuine  good  school  could  exist  side  by  side  with  ours  and 
prosper. 

8615.  {Mr.  Cochburn,)  Do  you  know  anything  of  Bradford? — ^A  little. 

8616.  Bo  you  know  the  Bradford  Grammar  School  P — Only  that  it  is 
Tevy  well  conducted.     I  have  had  pupils  from  Bradford. 

8617.  Is  the  Bradford  Grammar  School  one  of  the  best  conducted  in 
the  North  of  England  P— Yes. 

8618.  They  have  in  Bradford  a  municipal  technical  day  school  for  boys 
and  girls,  have  they  not  P — Yes. 

8619.  And  have  they  a  system  of  higher  grade  schools  in  Bradford  P — 
No,  I  would  not  say  they  are  higher  grade  schools.  A  few  of  their 
schools  may  be  a  little  better  than  some  elementary  schools,  but  they  ai*e 
not  higher  grade.  They  are  such  schools  as  we  do  not  admit  to  our 
association.    We  do  not  regard  them  as  higher  grade  schools  at  all. 

8620.  At  all  events  in  Bradford  they  have  a  grammar  school  existing 
with  these  other  schools  P — ^With  a  good  technical  school. 

8621.  Now  with  regard  to  this  joint  committee.  I  am  afraid  you  misled 
Sir  John  Hibbert ;  I  do  not  mean  that  you  intentionally  misled  him,  but 
he  did  not  quite  catch  what  you  meant.  You  say  that  in  Leeds  there 
exists  a  joint  committee  of  the  school  board  and  the  county  council  for  the 
management  of  the  higher  grade  school  P — ^No.  The  school  board  manages 
me.    But  I  know  sb  a  fact  that  there  is  a  committee. 

8622.  Of  the  Leeds  county  council  existing,  with  a  committee  of  the 
school  board? — I  know  nothing  about  what  their  relations  are.  I  am 
managed  by  the  Leeds  School  Board,  and  I  am  their  servant- 

8623.  You  know  nothing  about  the  administrative  acts  of  your  board  f — 
No. 

8624.  Would  it  not  be  a  correct  way  to  put  it  ihat  tho  county  council 
of  Leeds  gave  the  school  board  last  year  3,650Z.  P — Yes. 

8625.  Is  it  correct  that  in  order  to  work  together  the  school  board  have 
invited  the  county  council  in  consideration  of  this  handsome  gift  to  send 
five  of  its  members  to  sit  with  the  school  board  for  the  distribution  and 
administration  of  that  money  P — For  the  expenditure. 
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8626.  Of  that  money  only  ? — ^Yes,  of  that  money  only. 

8627.  But  having  no  kind  of  power  or  authority  or  voice  in  the  control 
or  management  of  the  higher  grade  schools,  except  in  bo  far  ao  that  money 
is  concerned  ? — 1  put  it  in  the  appendix  to  the  statement  of  the  association 
as  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  that  gruit  only. 

8628.  What  do  yon  mean  should  be  the  authority  for  the  future? 
Taking,  not  your  ovn  school,  but  taking  schools  gonorally,  and  school 
districts,  would  you  advocate  a  joint  committee  to  consist  of  existing 
school  boards  and  portions  of  county  councils  for  the  administration  of 
schools  in  all  their  details  P — ^I  would  prefer,  if  circumstances  allowed 
it,  in  England  that  the  school  board  as  the  only  body  that  is  elected  on 
educational  grounds  should  have  the  complete  control  of  elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.  Unfortunately,  tnere  are  not  school  boards  all 
over  England.  But  I  do  know  from  my  experience  in  Scotland  that 
school  boards  there  have  been  a  great  success  in  primary  and  Secondary 
Education,  from  their  popular  character  and  popular  election.  The 
difficalties  are  great  with  regard  to  a  land  that  has  not  got  school  boards 
all  over  it. 

8629.  (Chaiiinan,)  Do  you  make  that  statement  with  regard  to  Scotland 
universally  ?— Tes. 

8630.  Is  it  not  within  your  cognisance  that  there  have  been!  cases  in 
Scotland  where  the  administration  of  Secondary  Education  by  school 
boards  has  not  been  a  success  P — In  those  cases  there  have  been  other 
circumstances,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  of  its  being  a  school  board  that  has 
damaged  education  in  any  way. 

8631.  {Mr.  Cochbum,)  Your  difficulty  in  sketching  this  scheme  pro* 
bably  will  not  be  so  great  in  the  rural  districts.  You  have  been  already 
taken  over  the  West  Biding,  and  yon  rather  object  to  the  West  Biding 
as  being  too  large  an  area  for  you  P — Too  large  an  area  for  any  one 
council  to  m.anage. 

8632.  Too  large  for  one  council  to  supervise  and  direct  P — Yes. 

8633.  Supposing  all  the  county  boroughs  within  the  West  Biding  area 
were  excepted,  and  taken  out  and  formed  units  of  themselves,  do  you 
think  then  the  West  Biding  would  be  too  large  an  area  for  a  properly 
elected  body  to  supervise  and  direct  ? — If  they  wore  allowed  to  add,  or 
had  the  power  of  getting  district  representatives  added  to  them,  to 
increase  their  numbers,  I  think  they  would  be  able  to  manage,  but  J  do 
not  think  that  a  committee,  supposing  it  were  numbering  15,  could 
manage  every  school  in  the  West  Biding  unless  they  were  able  to  add 
popularly  elected  members  for  the  districts. 

8634.  {To  Mr.  Bidqood.)  1  understood  you  said  you  were  not  repre- 
senting the  views  of  the  association.  Would  you  express  any  divergence 
from  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Forsyth  on  this 
question  P — The  scheme  I  should  like  to  adopt  is  the  one  which  Canon 
Moore  Ede,  of  Grateshead,  has  already  sent  to  the  Commission.  He 
recognises  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  voluntary  schools.  He  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  all  schools  should  be  under  the  same  manage- 
ment ;  but  he  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  any 
Government  to  suggest  that  all  voluntary  schools  should  be  placed  under 
school  boards.  He  thinks  the  area  should  be  large ;  probably  a  parlia 
mentary  division  of  a  county.  He  suggests  that  first  of  all  a  division 
should  be  made  in  expenditure  on  primary  schools  and  on  secondary 
schools,  just  the  same  as  boards  of  guardiaus  at  the  present  time  allot 
to  different  parishes  and  different  charities.  Every  pnrish  should  main- 
tain its  own  primary  school.  If  it  is  a  voluntary  school,  it  should  go  on 
as  it  goes  on  now.  If  it  is  a  board  school  it  should  l)e  maintained  by 
rates  from  the  parish  alone,  but  the  central  body  controlling  the  whole  of 
the  schools  should  bo  able  to  make  a  rate  over  the  whole  area.  The 
larger  boroughs  of  50,0C0  inhabitants  should  be  taken  out  of  the  county 
administrative  areas.  That  is  the  outline  of  Canon  Moore  Ede's  scheme, 
which  appears  to  me  reasonable,  and  I  believe  thoroughly  workable. 
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8635.  Is  this  your  personal  opinion? — That  is  my  personal  opinion 
alone. 

8636.  Has  yonr  association  expressed  an  opinion  p — The  association  has 
expressed  no  opinion  on  this  matter.  {Dr.  i'orsyth.)  We  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  but  we  could  come  to  no  strong  finding. 

8637.  I  am  afraid  there  was  possibly  some  little  misunders banding  with 
regard  to  inspection  versus  examination.  Your  association,  I  take  it, 
would  not  suggest  that  either  Whitehall  or  South  Kensington  should  giye 
large  grants  of  money  in  aid  of  education  without  taking  absolute  security 
that  the  money  is  wisely  spent  ? — Certainly  not,  but  we  think  it  can  he 
by  inspection  quite  as  well  as  by  examination. 

8638.  You  are  prepared  to  submit  to  inspection  or  examination,  but  you 
prefer  inspection  P—We  want  both. 

8639.  Do  you  want  examination  then  to  be  at  your  own  discretion,  and 
not  at  the  discretion  of  G-ovemmentP — No,  we  would  leare  that  very 
largely  with  the  inspectors,  only  we  might  make  certain  claims  too. 

8640.  Do  you  advocate  at  all  the  fusion  of  the  two  departments,  White- 
hall and  South  Kensington  P — In  our  higher  section,  very  much. 

8641.  At  present  you  get  no*  help  from  Whitehall  beyond  Standard 
VII.  ? — None. 

8642.  Then  you  come  entirely  on  to  South  Kensington  P — Yes. 

8643.  Does  your  association  claim  that  you  should  have  aid  from 
Whitehall  during  the  whole  time  a  child  is  in  the  school  P — We  hare 
never  said  Whitehall,  but  we  "should  like  recognition  for  those  subjects 
that  arc  taught  on  the  literary  side  as  well  as  on  the  science  side. 

8644.  If  there  could  be  arranged  a  very  judicious  fusion  of  these  two 
departments,  and  the  moiiey  which  they  now  give  separately  could  be 
given  in  some  collective  form,  and  properly  spread  over  a  proper  curri- 
culum, is  that  what  you  would  desire  to  see  P — I  should  regard  that  as  an 
ideal  system  if  we  could  manage  it. 

8645.  Do  you  take  Greek  in  your  school  P — Yes,  I  have  taken  Greek. 

8646.  And  ir:  the  eyes  of  the  inspectors  yours  is  an  elementary  school  P 
— ^I  do  not  know.  The  clerk  of  the  West  Biding  County  Council  asked 
me  whether  the  school  was  elementary  or  seconduiiry.  I  told  him  it  was 
elementary  and  secondary,  and  I  say  the  same  to  all  examiners. 

8647.  {Dr.  Fairhairn.)  I  think  you  said  that  the  science  school  was 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  Secondary  Education  P — ^My  organised  science 
school — yes. 

8648.  And  what  part  would  you  leave  to  the  grammar  school  P — To  the 
gramn^ar  school  I  would  leave  those  people  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
pay  such  fees  as  a  grammar  school  demands.  That  is  largely  a  class 
oistinction.  Secondly,  along  the  classical  lines  that  lead  to  our  ancient 
universities  they  have  that  field  and  they  do  that  work  well. 

8649.  Then  under  the  head  of  Secondary  Education,  there  you  did  not 
include  a  classical  education  P — Do  you  mean  in  my  school  P 

8660.  Yes?— A  "classical  education"  with  me  is  limited  to  such 
requirements  as  would  be  needed  for  the  Victoria  and  London  matricu- 
lation, but  is  not  carried  on  to  that  extent  that  it  would  be  in  the 
grammar  schools,  which  give  a  large  amount  of  time  to  it. 

8651.  Would  you  kindly  define  what  you  mean  by  Secondary  Educa- 
tion P — Any  kind  of  higher  education  that  is  beyond  elementary.  I 
might  put  it  in  this  way.  With  a  school  so  large  as  mine  I  can  have 
sides,  and  I  have  certainly  a  small  classical  side.  I  have  a  very  large 
modem  and  science  side,  but  I  still  have  a  classical  side,  which  takes  less 
science  and  more  classics.  I  have  a  ver^  strong  science  side,  which  takes 
more  science  and  very  little  or  no  classics  at  all,  so  that  I  am  a  grammar 
school,  a  secondary  school,  and  an  elementazy  school  all  combined. 
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8652.  Do  you  feel  qnite  equal  in  your  school  to  teaching  languages, 
ancient  and  modem,  not  Bimpiv  as  philology,  but  as  literature  P— -Yes,  if 
it  were  wanted.  We  are  limited  Tery  much  to  popular  demands.  First 
we  get  the  pupils,  and  then  we  lead  them  and  develop  them.  If  I  find 
a  boy  going  for  professional  life  or  going  for  university  life,  certainlj  a 
classical  training  is  the  best  for  him ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  wasting 
such  a  boy's  life  in  getting  him  to  Icam  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek 
when  he  has  to  depart  at  15  years  of  age  without  getting  a  university 
training.  I  think  that  would  be  giving  him  something  that  is  of  little 
value  to  him.  We  go  very  much  on  those  lines.  But  if  a  boy's  parents 
tell  me  he  is  going  on  to  the  university,  he  will  have  our  four  years' 
training,  and  he  gets  a  full  classical  training.  Of  course  I  take  care  that 
he  gets  mathematics  or  a  little  science  along  with  it. 

8653.  Then  as  regards  the  philological  side,  would  you  be  inclined  to 
plead  that  it  was  a  science  subject  as  much  as  any  of  the  physical  sciences  P 
— ^Li  what  aspect  P 

8654.  The  study  of  the  structure  of  the  language  as  language  P — Wc 
never  venture  much  on  that  except  with  English  over  the  whole  school. 
We  do  that  with  English.  We  can  only  do  it  with  Latin  in  the  case  of 
those  who  study  Latin. 

8655.  Gould  you  not  to  a  large  extent  supersede  thr^  necessity  of  detailed 
instruction  in  English  by  prior  instruction  in  Latin  P — The  first  difficulty 
I  had  to  overcome  was  to  get  the  punils  to  take  Iiatin  at  all.  I  have  to 
deal  with  parents,  and  I  must  gradually  come  to  the  children.  I  cannot 
get  Latin  in  Lcedia  as  a  general  subject.  It  is  an  optional  and  a  special 
subject. 

8656.  Suppose  the  two  departments  of  Science  and  Art  Education 
were  so  fused  that  each  could  equall^y^  be  the  subject  of  developing  grants, 
could  not  Latin  be  taught  as  the  primary  condition  for  the  knowledge  of 
English  P — ^Tes,  and  as  a  Scotchman  I  should  delight  in  that  view,  but 
the  English  people  will  not  have  Latin.  In  a  Scotch  school  you  will  get 
a  boy  to  learn  Latin  who  is  intending  to  be  a  workman. 

8657.  Then  the  proper  termination  of  your  school  as  distinguished  from 
the  termination  of  the  grammar  school  would  bo-  what  P — The  termina- 
tion of  my  school  is  the  university,  but  I  send  few  pupils  trained  on  the 
claBsical  side  in  comparison  with  the  number  trained  on  the  B.Sc. 
Bide. 

8658.  But  if  you  had  a  boy  capable  of  a  developed  classical  education 
would  you  keep  him  or  send  him  to  the  grammar  school  P — I  would  keep 
him  and  train  him,  unless  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  grammar  school,  or  if  he 
had  a  scholarship  that  would  take  him  to  the  grammar  school.  I  never 
send  pupils  away. 

8659.  What  classes  do  you  draw  your  pupils  from  P — All  classes  of  the 
community. 

8660.  There  are  no  social  distinctions  between  your  school  and  an 
elementary  school  P — ^None. 

8661.  You  say  that  in  Leeds  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  would 
resent  the  imposition  of  a  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  such  schools.  Do 
you  think  they  would  feel  that,  if  they  felt  that  the  pupils  were  their 
own  children  P — I  think  that  that  was  the  feeling  at  the  beginning. 
There  was  at  first,  I  know,  a  strong  popular  feeling  (it  was  my  duty  to 
know  what  the  popular  feelings  were)  that  the  higher  grade  schools 
should  be  self-supporting  and  should  not  come  on  the  rates.  I  think 
that  feeling  is  dying  down,  and  after  a  time  tJiere  may  not  be  any  feeling 
in  that  way.    But  it  does  exist  at  present  to  some  extent. 

8662.  With  the  possibility  of  such  feeling,  do  you  consider  that  a  school 
board  popularly  elected  would  be  the  safest  body  for  the  administrqition 
of  Secondary  Education  ? — Yes,  for  I  think  even  those  parents  who  do 
not  send  their  children  to  the'.higher  grade  school  are  proud  of  it  becauso 
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it  is  the  apex  of  the  system.    They  look  at  it  with  pride.    It  is  one  of  the 
places  that  the  citizeus  are  proud  to  show  to  visitors. 

8663.  Under  that  school  board  wonld  you  bring  equally  grammar 
schools  and  higher  grade  schools  P — Certainly. 

8664.  The  whole  of  Secondary  Education  ? — Yes,  not  that  they  need  all 
be  on  the  same  line  of  growth  or  progress. 

8665.  But  you  would  bring  all  schools  dealing  with  CYery  kind  of 
quality  of  Secondary  Education  under  one  governing  body  ? — Yes. 

8666.  What  amount  of  home  work  do  you  require  from  your  pupils  P 
—It  varies  according  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pnpil.  Every 
child  does  home  work,  from  the  youngest  up  to  the  bov  preparing  for  the 
matriculation  examination.  In  about  the  seventh  standard,  I  should  say  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter  would  be  all  his  home  work ;  but  as  he  goes 
afterwards  into  the  matriculation  class  he  will  need  two  and  a  half  to 
three  hours. 

8667.  Now  with  regard  to  the  classes,  are  there  any  connected,  as  it  were, 
with  the  governing  clusses  in  Leeds  who  send  their  children  to  your 
school  P — Co  you  mean  the  children  of  members  of  the  school  board  P 

8668.  Or  governing  classes? — Children  of  members  of  the  school 
board ;  of  members  of  the  county  and  city  council ;  and  the  children  of 
the  mayor,  even. 

8669.  And  at  the  other  end  of  the^cale  P — ^At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
there  are  two  classes  of  people  that  I  look  upon  with  special  interest ;  the 
working  man  who  wants  his  boy  to  be  a  foreman,  and  who  feels  himself, 
that  he  was  not  suffioientlv  educated,  but  is  determined  that  his  boy  shall 
be  better  educated  than  he  was ;  then  the  second  class  are  widows  who 
are  very  desirous  that  their  girls  should  get  into  some  better  position 
than  they  occupy. 

8670.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  I  understand  from  the  curriculum  as  set  out  in 
your  precis  and  also  from  some  other  remarks  you  have  made  that 
you  make  some  difference  in  the  subjects  of  study  for  girls  and  boysP — Yes. 

8671.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
greater  difference  in  the  curriculum  ? — Yes. 

8672.  But  at  the  present  you  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  South 
Kensington  regulations.    Is  that  so  P — That  is  so. 

8673.  What  kind  of  difference  is  it  exactlv  that  you  want  to  make  P— I 
would  like  to  have  such  control  over  my  classes  that  I  would  onl^  pat 
girls  into  such  subjects  as  they  can  well  do.  In  an  organised  science 
school  there  are  two  sciences  I  would  have  every  child  take,  mathematics 
and  chemistry,  and  drawing  also.  With  some  girls  not  over-strong 
physically  or  not  over-strong  mentally,  I  would  give  no  more  of  those 
subjects,  but  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  would  be  very  largely  literary  or 
usefal. 

8674.  On  the  ground  of  their  being  easier  P — No,  on  the  ground  that 
they  cannot  do  any  more  of  this  science  kind  of  work. 

8675-  Why  not? — I  said  on  account  of  being  physically  not  strong 
enough  to  do  more,  or  mentally  not  strong  enough  to  do  more. 

8676.  You  want  to  be  able  to  make  for  these  weaker  girls  an  easier 
course  P — ^A  course  that  would  suit  them  mentally.  With  clever  girls  I 
can  get  them  to  do  a  fuller  course,  and  with  exceptional  girls  I  can  get 
them  to  do  as  full  a  course  as  the  boys. 

8677.  With  the  girls  of  good  ability  and  good  strength  would  you 
propose  to  teach  them  in  the  same  classes  as  the  boys  P — ^I  do  teach  them 
in  the  same  classes  now,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  them. 

8678.  But  the  weaker  girls  for  whom  you  want  to  have  an  easier  course 
you  would  teach  in  separate  classes  P— Certainly. 

8679.  You  emphasised  iust  now,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cock  burn,  the 
^^sadvaBtage  of  having  at  tne  top  of  an  elementary  school  a  small  handful 
Qf  boya  ana  girls  above  the  standards  working  on  by  themselves ;  do  you 
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not  think  that  the  same  objection  might  be  made  to  ftpply  to  higher 
grade  schools — not  perhaps  to  a  large  school  like  yonrs  at  Leeds,  but  to 
other  higher  grade  schools  which  might  have  a  small  namber  of  boys 
working  on  at  classics  or  in  preparation  for  the  universities,  whereas  the 
great  majority  would  not  be  P — There  would  be  special  teachers  for  them. 
They  would  always  be  taught. 

8680.  Would  not  that  apply  in  the  other  case  also  P — I  am  afraid  not. 

8681.  You  also  spoke  of  the  impossibility  or  the  great  difficulty  or  dis- 
advantage to  a  boy  of  sending  him  on  to  the  grammar  school  and  breaking  in 
on  the  continuity  of  his  education.  I  am  not  quite  able  to  follow  you  there. 
Will  you  explain  it  a  little  further?  Do  you  not  think  that  your  boys  for 
instance,  or  the  boys  in  any  of  the  schools  preparing  for  the  London 
matriculation  could  at  some  convenient  stage  be  just  as  well  sent  on  to  a 
grammar  school  where  they  were  doing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work 
and  being  prepared  on  very  similar  lines  ? — ^No,  certainly  not. 

8682.  What  is  the  difficulty  P— There  is  no  difficulty  except  that  I  can 
prepare  them,  and  can  prepare  them  without  any  difficulty. 

8683.  They  would  not  be  worse  oflF  if  they  went  to  the  other  school, 
would  they  P — I  think  they  would. 

8684.  Why  P — The  whole  previous  training  would  be  different. 

8685.  One  other  question  as  bearing  on  that  Would  you  mind  telling 
us  whether  you  think  that  is  beoause  the  preparatory  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  elementary  schools  is  on  the  rignt  lines  and  the  other  on  the 
wrong  lines,  or  vice  versa ,  s{)eaking  generally  P — ^l^hat  depends  upon  what 
your  child  is.  If  the  child  is  a  child  of  the  ordinary  working  classes,  and 
intended  for  commercial  or  industrial  life,  such  as  we  have  largely  to  deal 
with  in  Leeds,  the  grammar  school  curriculum  is  utterly  wrong. 

8686.  But  I  am  now  speaking  of  boys  who  go  to  universities,  and  who 
therefore  do  not  belong  to  that  class  ? — ^That  is  a  point  about  elementary 
sohools ;  that  the  elementary  education  is  leading  them  along  lines  that 
at  any  time  may  be  useful  to  them,  but  the  grammar  school  is  going  for 
one  special  purpose,  and  I  am  afraid  only  for  one.  It  takes  them  only 
for  classics  and  nothing  else.  Those  boys  in  my  school,  can  diverge  off  to 
science,  and  very  largely  do ;  but  before  I  make  them  science  students 
I  want  them  to  have  a  good  sound  education,  and  the  London  matricu- 
lation is  the  test  of  it. 

8687.  What  is  your  objection  to  grammar  schools  P  Is  it  that  you  think 
that  a  great  deal  too  much  attention  is  given  to  classics  P — For  my  class 
of  pupils.    I  am  only  thinking  of  my  own  class  of  pupils. 

8688.  (Mrs.  Sidguoiek.)  Your  pupils  leave  you  at  different  ages  varying 
up  to  19? — Yes. 

8689.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  arranging  the  curriculum  to  suit 
those  who  leave  at  different  ages  P — I  make  no  difference.  A  boy  stops  at 
any  point. 

8690.  Then  if  a  boy  leaves  at  14,  he  may  have  acquired  the  elements 
of,  say,  French,  that  is  all  he  can  get  P — Yes,  all  in  that  subject. 

8691.  There  is  no  educational  disadvantage,  is  there? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

8692.  [To  Mr.  Bidgood.)  Is  that  your  opinion  P — ^I  think  there  must  be 
some  educational  disadvantage,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  arrange  the 
course  so  that  one  could  make  it  suitable  for  children  of  every  age  leaving 
every  half-year. 

8693.  Taking  those  who,  roughly  speaking,  leave  at  14,  aud  those  who 
leave  at  16,  could  suitable  courses  be  arranged,  do  you  think  P — If  the 
school  is  large  enough,  one  might  have  a  number  of  sides  to  it,  but  it  is 
not  practicable,  generally  speaking. 

8694.  Not  in  a  small  school  P— It  would  be  impossible.  (Dr.  Forsyth.) 
You  must  remember  that  even  supposing  they  left  at  an  elementary  stage 
of  French,  we  have  introduced  that  to  assist  in  English.  Of  course  it  I 
had  Latin  it  would  help  us  even  more. 
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8695.  My  question  was  rather  directed  to  the  qnesition  of  whether  it 
was  better  to  have  separate  schools  for  children  who  leave  at  16  and 
children  who  leave  at  14  ?  —I  believe  strongly  in  having  schools  where 
there  are  all  classes  of  the  commnnity — all  classes  of  professions  and  aims 
— ^it  is  much  more  like  a  university ;  it  broadens  the  mind.  (Mr.  Bidgood,) 
The  boy  who  leaves  my  school  at  14  is  in  a  position  to  ffo  to  evening 
classes  at  eaee^  and  continue  what  he  has  had  from  me,  ana  he  is  in  the 
same  position  if  h^  leaves  at  15  or  16.  I  know  fix>m  my  experience  in 
directing  evening  classes  that  the  average  boy  from  the  ^ammar  school 
is  helpless  in  att^ding  evening  classes  in  a  technical  or  scientific  subject. 

8696.  (Ghamnan,)  What  grammar  school  are  you  referring  to  now  P — I 
am  referring  to  the  average  grammar  school  bov  who  hfbs  spent  seven  or 
eight  hours  a  week  in  Latin  and  five  or  six  probably  in  mathematics. 

8697.  (Mre.  Sidgwioh  to  Br.  Fortyih.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  o£ 
bovs  or  girls  continuing  their  school  education,  tempted  by  maintenance 
scholarships^  longer  than  is  wise,  having  regard  to  their  career  in  life  ? 
—No. 

8698.  [To  Mr.  Bidgood.)  Have  you  P — I  have  had  no  experience.  The 
Durham  College  of  Science  has  only  three  open  scholarships  and  the 
Gateshead  County  Council  will  give  no  grant  for  scholarships,  or  at  any 
rate  has  not  up  to  the  present  time. 

8699.  As  far  as  you  can  tell,  the  parents  are  able  to  decide  wisely  about 
that  P — I  think  so.  (Dr.  Fcnrsyth.)  And  the  parents,  as  a  rule,  consult  us. 
We  have  very  often  the  deciding  of  a  boy's  career. 

8700.  (To  Mr.  Bidgood.)  You  did  not  answer  Mr.  Cockburn's  question 
about  overlapping,  I  think.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  Newcastle 
about  ctifferent  educational  institutions  overlapping  P  Bo  they  interfere 
with  each  other  P — "  Overlapping  "  is  rather  a  curious  phrase.  I  do  not 
know  that  my  school  overlaps  any  other  in  the  town  with  respect  to  curri- 
culum or  teaching.  I  have  no  doubt — in  fact  I  feel  sure — ^that  one  is  only 
speaking  the  simple  truth  when  one  says  that  wherever  there  has  been  a 
good  higher  grade  school  established  it  has  to  some  extent  cut  off  the 
source  of  supplv  of  some  other  secondary  school  in  the  town  simply 
because  we  provide  what  the  people  want,  and  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
do  not.  Bnt  I  cannot  call  that  overlapping.  In  my  own  case,  during  the 
last  ihreo  atd  a  half  years  that  I  have  been  in  my  school,  I  have  not 
admitted  more  than  six  boys  from,  the  grammar  schools  either  in  the 
town  or  in  Newcastle. 

8701.  Is  yours  a  fee-paving  school? — ^Yes,  we  charge  a  fee  of  9d., 
including  the  supply  of  books. 

8702.  If  the  Government  regulations  allowed  it,  would  there  be  any 
objection  to  raising  the  feeP— I  am  sure  we  could  fill  a  school  at  four 
times  the  present  fee. 

8703.  (To  Dr.  Forsyth.)  Is  that  your  opinion  P— Quite  so.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  fee. 

8704.  If  it  were  necessary  to  get  the  money,  you  think  that  if  it  wore 
felt  desirable  the  fee  might  be  raised  with  advantage  P — Yes,  with  some 
parents,  not  with  all. 

8705.  1  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  would  do  with  existing 
voluntary  schools.  Supposing  the  new  district  authority  to  be  created, 
would  you  allow  them,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  to  come  under  that 
authority,  continuing  the  present  management  both  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  siu)ject  to  their  fulfilling  the  State  requirements  as  to 
efficiency  P — I  do  not  see  much  diflSculty  with  voluntary  schools,  which 
would  retain  their  own  managers,  who  would  look  after  all  details,  subject 
to  this  control  by  the  central  authority.  If  they  did  not  want  the  control 
of  the  central  authority,  they  would  get  no  rates  for  building,  and 
up-keeping,  and  things  like  that. 

8706.  You  would  allow  them  to  come  under  the  central  authority, 
continuing  their  existing  management  P — Yes 

B    87780.  p 
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8707.  (Chairman.)  I  nnderetand  you  to  say  you  have  pupils  of  all  social 

classes  in  your  school  P — ^Yes. 
HieHXB  Grids 
:  Elbmbvtasy       8708.  Would  you  give  me  some  instances  of  the  sons  of  the  upper 

^SSSnoH  TO^   olafises  who  are  in  your  school  P — That  I  can  only  do  in  an  incidental  way. 
Social  Classes.  I  avoid  everything  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry. 

8709.  We  only  wish  to  get  an  idea  what  kind  of  boys  yon  receive  P — I 
should  say  I  have  the '  cliildren  of  Leeds  town  oouncillorB,  I  have  the 
children  of  the  mayor,  I  have  the  children  of  members  of  the  school 
board,  and  I  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  professional 
classes,  doctors,  ministers,  lawyers. 

8710.  Solicitors  P— Yes. 

8711  Ministers  of  religion  P — ^Yes.  And  I  have  a  very  large  class 
indeed  of  children  of  people  who  are  shopkeepers. 

8712.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  P — ^Yes,  from  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  down  to  the  ordinary  shopkeeper  in  one  of  the  main  streets. 

8718.  Persons  in  good  social  positions,  and  enjoying  large  incomes  P — 
Y,es. 

8714.  I  suppose  upon  that  you  baae  the  statement  that  they  won  Id  be 
quite  willing  to  pay  the  larger  fees  P — Some  of  them* 

'  8715.  These  persons  would  be  probably  willing  to  pay  larger  fees  than 
you  charge  P-*xes,  they  might. 

8716.  Your  fee  is  25«.,  I  understand  P— Yes.  They  come  to  me,  not  on 
that  ffround,  but  becanse  the  instruction  is  the  best  that  is  going  to  suit 
their  Doys. 

8717.  That  is  to  say,  the  flust  that  the  fee  is  25«.  is  not  an  object  with 
them  P — ^Not  with  them. 

8718.  You  sav  that  the  grammar  school  exists  as  a  social  institution, 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  has  a  particular  social  character  P — It  cannot  draw 
from  the  same  classes  of  people  that  I  draw  from. 

S719..  Whv  should  it  not  draw  from  the  professional  classes  P — It  does ;. 
but  I  draw  from  them  all. 

8720.  But  why  is  it  an  institution  of  a  separate  social  character  P  If 
you  draw  from  the  professional  and  higher  social  classes,  and  it  draws  from 
the  professional  and  higher  social  classes,  why  is  it  an  institution  of  a 
separate  social  character  P — The  great  proportion  of  my  pupils  do  not 
come  from  those  classes. 

8721.  Bat  you  have  told  us  tbat  jou  have  a  considerable  number  from 
those  classes.  Why  then  is  the  grammar  school  an  institution  of  a 
sej^arate  character  P — The  grammar  bchool  only  draws  from  those  classes 
It  only  draws  from  the  upper  class.     I  draw  from  all  classes. 

%722.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Why  should  you  consider  the 
grammar  school  of  a  distinct  social  character  from  yonrs,  if  there  are 
many  people  in  Leeds  in  gccd  circumstances  coming  to  your  school  P — But 
what  are  those  in  proportion  to  the  others  P  What  are  tbey  amongst 
2,200P    The  grammar  schools  draw  from  the  upper  class  only.  * 

8723.  The  Bradford  Grammar  School  that  you  mentioned,  you  said  was 
fed  from  the  elementai'v  schools  P — So  I  understand  ;  I  only  know  it  from 
the  prospcctiui  of  the  sonool. 

8724.  Why  is  the  Bradford  Grrammar  School  fed  from  the  elementary 
schools,  and  not  the  Leeds  Grammar  School  P — Bradford  has  never  had  a 
higher, grade  school  of  its  own,  and  the  school  board  have  sent  a  lot  of 
scholarships  in  that  way. 

<2)  IVBXLATioir  8725,  Would  it  not  follow  from  that  chat  if  your  higher  flrade  school 
^OTooSf "  ^^^  °^*  eTiBt,  the  boys  might  go  to  the  Leeds  Grammar  School,  and 
supposing  the  Leeds  Grammar  School  was  as  efficient  as  the  Bradford 
Grammar  School,  would  not  the  larger  proportion  of  your  pupils  be  going 
to  the  Leeds  Grammar  School  P — I  think  they  would  if  there  was  efficiency, 
and  if  pupils  would  compete  fer  their  scholarships. 
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B726.  Ferhaps  that  may  be  becaase  the  Leeds  Gramiuar  School  is  not 
so  muoh  in  favoar  as  the  Bradford  G-rammar  School  P — The  cnrricalam 
is  not  BO  mnch  in  fayour. 

8727.  Then  it  is  not  becaase  the  school  is  a  grammar  school,  bnt  because 
the  curricnlom  is  not  a  corricolnm  which  happens  to  suit  Leeds  P — ^Tes. 

€728.  Bnt  if  it  had  a  cnrricnlnm  which  happened  to  suit  Leeds  it  would 
be  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  that  your  sohool  is  doing  P— Bnt  still  there 
would  be  plenty  of  pupils  for  us  both. 

8729.  It  would  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  the  work  which  your  sohool  is 
now  doings  would  it  notP— ^Yee. 

^90.  (Jftv.  Sidgfoick,)  There  is  a  sckool  which  in  fees  is  intermediate 
between  your  school  and  the  grammar  sohool  and  which  is  qaite  full,  I 
think  P— Yes. 

8731.  (Mr,  Cochbum.)  And  which  School  has  grown  since  the  establish- 
ment of  your  school  P — I  do  not  think  it  has  grown,  but  it  has  not 
decreased. 

8732.  (Chairman.)  Beverting  to  a  question'putby  Mrs.  Bryant,  would  you 
kindly  explain  why  boys  who  are  going  to  the  unirersity  should  ratiker 
oome  to  you  than  go  to  the  srammar  school  P — ^The  boys  whom  I  tram  for 
the  nniyersity  are  boys  who  haye  come  to  us  witn  only  elementary 
notions  of  education  and  it  has  grown  and  deyeloped  with  them  in  tha 
sohool. 

8733.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  many  of  your  boys, 
because  they  are  boys  belonging  to  the  upper  and  well-to-do  classes  and 
always  intended  to  go  to  the  university  P— ^am  afraid  not. 

8734.  Do  you  suppose  that  those  people  yon  haye  described  to  us 
intended  that  their  ooys  should  leave  school  at  14  P — No. 

8735.  They  intended  them  to  stay  till  16  or  17  P— Yes. 

'8786.  Or  go  to  the  universities  P — ^Yes. 

8787.  Then  why  do  you  conceive  that  they  had  better  come  to  you  than 
go  to  the  grammar  school  P — These  boys  have  come  to  us  and  nave  only 
taken  the  notion  of  going  to  the  university  after  training  with  us. 

8798.  But  I  understand  that  all  along  their  parents  intended  that  they 
should  stay  till  16  or  17  P — ^But  not  necessarily  to  go  to  the  uniyersities. 

8739.  But  they  intended  them  to  stay  till  16  or  17  P^Yes. 

S740.  Why,  in  that  case,  should  they  not  as  well  go  to  the  grammar 
school,  assuming  it  to  have  a  sufficient  staff,  and  a  suitable  curriculum, 
as  well  as  to  yon  P — ^If  there  were  a  suitable  curriculum,  they  might  haye 
gone  there,  but  the  curriculum  is  not  suitable. 

8741.  That  is  an  accident,  and  not  an  essential  of  the  grammar  school  P 
— ^It  is  an  actual  fact. 

^42.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  essential  to  your  conception  of  the 
grammar  school  that  it  should  have  a  curriculum  which  is  not  in  favour 
with  the  people  of  Leeds  P — Certainly  not. 

6743.  Would  it  not  compete  with  the  higher  grade  school  in  that  case  P 
— There  are  children  who  go  for  higher  ecracation  outside  of  Leeds. 

8744.  In  other  words,  you  say  there  is  room  enough  in  Leeds  for  both 
schools  P— Yes. 

8745.  But  your  sohool  is  really  a  competing  school ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  a  secondiUT^  school  P — It  is  a  secondary  school  in  every  sense  of  the 
term. 

8746.  And,  in  fact,  a  secondary  school  of  the  first  grade  preparing 
children  fop  the  uniyersities  P — Yes. 

8747-9.  Your  curriculum  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
determine  when  a  boy  begins,  at  what  point  he  is  going  to  leave  P — No. 

8750.  So  that  the  curriculum  will  be  equally  suitable  to  all  whether 
they  are  leaving  at  13, 15,  or  17  P— Yes. 

P  2 
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^75L  'And*  tkerefore;  in  your  Ti«w»  tb^ere  is  no  neoessity  for  Inying  » 
school  olMsified  as  what  used  to  be  called  first  grade,  second  grade,  or 
third  grade  P — No.  .1.. 

<i87'd2.  Batthe'fl6hooleaabea414bvee'at<mceP — ^Yea.      .    •       .rr 

8753f  CTo^lfi*.  Bidgobd.)  HoW  ^  dd  the  obeeWrttlonB  which 'Dr.  FofByth' 
nftfde  witb  {"ogfUrd  to  the  presence  of  Torioufi^'PlaMe^  in  his  school  ^  L^ds 
apply  to 'your  school  in  Gateshead  P-^Ir^hinJc  pretty  mmch  the  same.. 
Tne  present  Mayor  of  Gateshead  has  no  children^  at  school  now,  but  we 
had  his  chl|dpen  when  they  were  at  school.  They  have  been  at  school 
during  my  time'.  The  members  of  the  school  board  and '  of  the  town 
council  send  their  children  to  the  school. 

'8754.  Then,  generally  speaking,  you  have  a  considerable  nutnber  of 
pupils  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  P — ^Not  a  considerable  number. 

8755.  But  a  sprinkling  P — Yes,  a  sprinkling. 

i375d.  And  where  do  the  rest  of  the  Qfaiidron  of  the  prof essional  and 
commerouJ  classes  go  who  do  not  go  to  your  school  P — There  was  a  boys' 
high  Mdkool  at  Gateshead,  which  has  just  been  closed*  .Most  of  the  boya 
g<»'toKeYf)cafttile. 

"WST.  What  is  the  fee  charged  in  votir  ^^ohool  P-^Abont  d2«.  a  •year,itf 
they  pay'U  quarterly.    It  is  93.  a  week. 

o758.  Would  a  fair  proportion  of  the  parents  be  willing  to  pay  a  fee 
considerably  higher  P — Yes. 

f^59.,Xwii^,a3  lartfeP — Yes,  three  or  four  times.  I  believe  that  if  .the- 
fees  were  quadrupled. 

i>976(K  Theaa  da  iX  take  it  that  it  is  not  in  respect  of  yo(ur  charffing  a  leiw 
fee  that  you  get  theae  classes  P — I  believe  they  come  to  me  to  he  educated^ 
because  we  give  them  what  they  want. 

8761.  That  is  to  say  an  education  different  in  type  from  what  the 
grammar  school  gives  P — ^Different  in  type  f¥om  what  the  grammar  school 
gives. 

1^762.  'With  a  stronger  scientific  eletncfttP-'-^A  stronger  scientific  element;, 
and  mathematical. 

<8763.  (Dean  of  Manchesier.)  Following  the  Chairman's  question,  is  there 
ample  prorision  through  endowed  schools  or  grammar  schools  in  any  other* 
way  in  Kewcastle  and  Gateshead  for  Secondary  Education  P— Jja  Gates- 
head the  boys'  high  school  is  just  dosing.    It  has  not  been  a  success,  and 
the  school  board  has  bought  it.  .     .|. 

'^8764.  Has  it  been  a  reformed  grammar  school  at  all  P  Has  it  oome  under^ 
the  Oharity  Commission  P — It  waa  a  school  establiohed.  by  a  public  company.  > . 
si|:  or  eight  years  ago.    It  started  very  well,  bnt  in  recent  years  it  has  not 
been  successful. 

r8765.  There  is  not  what  we  understand  by  a  grammar  school  in  New- 
castle P-^There  is  no  endowed  school  in  Gateshead.  There  is  the  Boyal 
School  in  Newcastle. 

.8766.  Has  that  come  under  the  Charity  Commissioners  P — ^Yes.  I 
believe  they  have  dealt  with  it  two  or  three  times. 

,P767.  And  under  any  scheme  has  that  proved  a  success  P — I  think  it  is 
beginning  to  be  successful  now. 

^76^,.  Qo  ^u  4hink  that  ia  by  tbeir  adapting  themselves  in  some  degree 
to  yot«,ci|mcuUimP— I  am  sure  it  is. 

8769.  (To  Dr,  Forsyth.)  You  seem  to  me,  from  what  I  saw  in  Leeds  and 
also  firont^whift  I  hav4  heard  this  mominff,  and  from  looking  at  your 
evidence,  to  be  a  sort  of  Universal  Provider  of  Education  in  Leeds  ? 
—Tea,      .  •  r 

8770.  Y6u'^ve  j^poke^i  a:great  deal  of  university  colleges  and  London^ 
UnjlTardity,.  and  so  on.  Does  your  provision  cover  preparation  for  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge  P^No. 
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^771.  Then  yon  wonld,  I  suppose,  relegate  to  the  grammar  schools, 
ifhat  preparation  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  P — No. 

8772.  What  wonld  you  do  with  that  P — ^If  the  parents  of  boys  expressed 
a  desire  to  send  them  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  I  wonld  prepare  them.  No 
boy  shall  come  to  me  and  ask  for  higher  edncation  bnt  I  will  provide  it 
for  him.    Bnt  I  cannot  get  boys  to  go  to  Cambridge. 

8778.  Nor  to  OaEford? — I  hare,  had  no  boys  express  a  deaire  to  go  to 
Oxford. 

8774.  Bnt  otherwise  yon  wonld  adapt  yonr  corricnlnm,  wonld  yon  P — A 
cleyer  boy  cannot  go  to  Cambridge.  The  scholarships  are  too  small  in 
<valne  to  provide  for  maintenance. 

8775.  Bnt  yon  would  prepare  him  P — ^Yes,  I  would  prepare  him. 

8776.  You  spoke  of  certain  circumstances  in  Scotland,  other  circum- 
stances than  those  to  which  the  Chairman  must  have  been  alluding  in  his 
own  mind,  which  militated  a^nst  the  success  of  the  school  board  admini- 
stration of  Secondary  Education.  What  other  circumstances  had  you  in 
your  mind  ?  I  think  you  admitted  that  there  were  failures  of  school  board 
administration  of  Secondary  Education,  to  what  do  you  attribute  those 
failures  P-^I  do  know  a  town  in  which  there  were  rich  foundations  and 
the  directors  of  these  established  good  schools  of  their  own  at  a  cheaper 
figure  with  sides  like  mine,  not  only  classical  but  mathematical  and 
scientific.  The  result  was  that  a  great  number  of  children  went  there 
and  these  great  foundation  schools  took  away  the  pupils  and  took  them 
4kway  rightly  firom  the  high  schooL 

8777.  Was  that  owing  to  the  administration  of  the  school  board  P-^No. 

8778.  The  Chairfhan  put  this  to  you,  and  it  is  very  important  for  us 
who  want  to  know  something  about  school  board  administration.  The 
Ohairman  asked  you :  Was  it  not  within  your  cognizance  that  there 
were  instances  in  Scotland  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  school  boards  had 
not  administered  Secondary  Education  successfully  P  andfyon  said  in 
some  instances,  but  you  said  there  were  certain  circumstances  not  really 
incident  to  school  board  administration  which  led  to  that  unfortunate 
result  P — ^My  opinion  about  Scotland  is  that  school  board  maoagement  has 
increased  the  Talue  and  importance  of  Secondary  Education  everywhere, 
and  if  there  are  failures  they  are  due  to  other  causes. 

8779.  Will  yon  mention  the  causes  P— There  are  some  causes  I  should 
not  like  to  mention. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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At  Westminster  Eall,  Wednesday,  11th  July;  1894. 


TltESENT  : 

Thb  B16BT  HoH.  JAMES  BRYCE,  MP.,  in  the  Ghaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Edwabd  Lytteltoit,  M.A. 

Sir  HsvBT  E.  Bosgoe,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Bev.  The  Dean  of  Manchestib,  D.D. 

The  Bey.  A.  M.  Faibbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  BiCBABD  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  BlCHABD  WOBUELL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  HsiBT  HoBHOTTSX,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  Llewblltv  Shith,  M.A. 
Mr.  Gbobge  J.  Cogkbubn. 
Mr.  Chablbs  Fbnwick,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 
The  Lady  Fbedbbioc  CAYENnisH. 
Mrs.  Bbtant,  D.Sc. 
Mrs.  Henbt  81DOWICK. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Seoretary. 

0.  Borden,  Esq.,  and  T.  J.  Macnamaba,  Esq.,  recalled  and  farther 

examined. 

nAnriHo  ov       8760.  {Ohairman  to  Mr.  Bowden.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
Tbachkbb.     training  of  teachers,  yonr  yiew  is  that  the  arransementB  that  should 
be  mtAe  for  ihe  training  of  teachers  ought  to  be  adapted  to  teachers  in 
every  kind  of  school,  whether  secondary,  primary,  or  technical  P — ^Tes. 

8781.  And  that  that  applies  equally  to  what  may  be  called  the 
inteUectnal  branch  and  to  what  may  be  called  the  moral  branch  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education ;  that  is  to  say>  the  uniformity  of  system  which 
is  desirable  for  the  training  of  teachei'S  applies  equally  to  the  intellectual 
side  and  the  moral  side  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  P — ^I  belieye 
that  it  does. 

87B2.  And  your  view,  I  belieye,  also  is  that  it  is  not  likely  that  anyone 
would  succeed  in  the  practice  of  teaching  with  older  children  whohad 
not  had  some  experience  of  younger  children  also  P— Considering  the 
gradual  derelopment  of  the  faculties  of  children,  I  beliere  they  would  be 
better  teachers  of  older  persons  if  they  hare  had  practice  with  young 
children. 

8783.  And  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  you  would  desire  to  have  some 
sort  of  training  given  to  all  teachers  P— I  believe  training  is  necessary 
to  every  class  of  teacher. 

8784.  How  far  ought  that  training  to  be  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  P 
— The  theoretical  training  and  the  practical  training  ought  to  go  along 
side  by  side. 

8785.  Do  you  mean  you  would  not  be^  the  theory  until  you  were 
also  beginning  the  practice,  or  that  havmg  begun  with  the  theory  joxk 
would  continue  it  in  conjunction  with  practice  P — I  believe  that  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  the  art  of  teaching  should  begin  at  the  same  time. 
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8786.  That  is  to  say,  yon  would  not  let  the  person  preparing  for  the 
work  of  teaching  have  any  theoretical  instruction  before  he  began  his 
practical  workP — I  think  that  he  requires  the  practice  in  order  that  he 
may  thoronghly  understand  what  he  has  himself  been  taught  of  the  theory 
of  teaching. 

8787.  That  is  not  ouite  what  I  meant.  Is  your  view  this :  that  as  soon 
as  anyone  begins  to  learn  the  theory  of  education  by  lectures  he  should 
also  begin  to  practise  ;  or  would  you  allow  him  a  certain  time  spent  in 
purely  tiieoretioal  instruction  before  he  began  the  practical  P — Ho  must 
nave  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  theory  before  he  actually  goes  into  a 
school,  but  the  time  between  the  lectures  on  the  theory  of  teaching  and 
the  practice  of  teaching  should  not  be  rery  great. 

8788.  (2*0  Jfr.  Maenamara,)  What  is  your  view  on  that  point  P — ^I  agree 
with  Mr.  Bowden.  I  think  that  you  might  begin  teaching  concurrently 
with  the  instruction  in  the  theory  of  education. 

8789.  Do  you  agree  with  the  otlier  opinion  that  Mr.  Bowden  has 
expressed  on  the  other  points  I  have  put  to  him,  or  have  you  any 
Tariation  of  view  to  express  as  to  the  training  of  teachers  P — I  think  it  is 
most  desirable  that  all  grades  of  teachers,  no  matter  what  schools  they 
may  be  going  into,  should  receive  a  portion  of  their  training  under  the 
same  roof .  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  arrange  that  their  literary 
training  shall  be  taken  together,  because  they  beffin  at  eo  many  different 
stages.  In  the  elementcury  school  a  pupil  teacuier  who  has  passed  the 
Seventh  Standard  is  eligible  to  oommenoe  as  a  teacher  of  the  Fifth 
Standard  children.  It  is  obvious  that  that  teacher  could  not  oommenoe 
his  literary  equipment  with  th3  university  man  who  wants  to  be  a  teacher. 
But  I  think  it  might  be  arranged,  and  it  ought  to  be  arranged,  that  the 
pedago^o  training  of  all  teachers  should  be  taken  together.  I  want  to 
emphasise  the  need  of  that  from  my  point  of  view. 

8790.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  anybody  who  begins  as  an  elementary 
teacher  in  an  elementary  school,  takmg  our  existing  system,  would  not 
be  capable,  let  us  say  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  of  receivinff  the  same  kind  of 
theoretical  instruction  as  the  university  graduate  woula  naturally  receive 
at  21.  How  would  you  meet  that  difficulty  P — I  am  presupposing  a. 
considerable  change  in  the  pupil  teacher  system. 

9791.  {To  Mr.  Bowden.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  present  system  of 
training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers.  I  do  not  mean  regarding  it. 
from  otner  points  of  view,  but  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  adequacy 
as  a  means  of  ^ving  preparation  in  the  soienoe  and  art  of  education' P^*^! 
believe  the  training  colleges  are  admirable  institutions  fbr  giving  teachers 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  the  art  of  teaching.  I  personauy  derived  very 
g^reat  benefit  from  having  been  to  a  training  college,  and  from  my  khowleidge 
of  the  progress  that  they  have  made,  I  think  that  they  are  good  institutions 
for  the  purpose.  The  restrictions  on  the  students  pernaps  might  be 
relaxed  in  some  measure,  and  the  students  might  be  left  a  little  more  to 
themselves.  The  currioalnm  is  a  wide  one  in  many  of  the  training 
colleges,  in  the  best  of  them  sufficient,  for  example,  to  permit  graduation 
at  the  London  University,  and  as  the  pupil  teachers  are  better  prepared 
the  whole  of  the  students  in  the  training  oolleges  ma^  be  prepared  for 
the  university,  and  go  out  of  the  training  colleges,  especially  if  tneir  time 
were  extended,  with  a  university  degree.  That  is  the  case  with  one  or 
two  of  the  training  oolleges  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  the  whole  of 
the  students  in  the  first  year,  for  example,  at  Borough  Boad,  are  now  in> 
classes  preparing  for  graduation  at  the  London  University.  That  might 
be  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  London  ooUeg^s. 

8792.  (To  Mr,  Ma4snafnara.)  What  have  you  to  say  upon  that  point  P— I 
very  largely  agree  with  Mr.  Bowden.  I  think  there  are  particulars  in 
connexion  with  the  curriculum  of  the  training  colleges  where  there  is 
more  elasticity  needed.  I  tlunk  cases  arise  where  men  and  women  have 
to  do  the  same  things  over  again,  where  they  have  to  mark  time,  especi- 
ally if  they  have  been  successful  in  their  pUpU  teaohership.    I  thins  Ae* 
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training  college  system  should  be  more  and  more  associated  and  affiliated 
with  the  nniyersity  system,  and  I  shonld  oppose  the  establishment  of  any 
training  college  in  the  future  which  did  not  easily  provide  for  opportunities 
for  university  training  for  teachers. 

8793.  (To  Mr,  Bowden,)  What  would  you  think  of  the  plan  of  substi- 
tuting for  the  present  training  colleges  courses  of  instruction  in  the  theory 
of  education  to  be  given  ab  the  teaching  universities  (you  know  what  I 
denote  by  the  teaching  universities),  accompanied  with  some  provision  in 
the  places  where  those  teaching  universities  exist  for  practice  in  the  art 
of  education  under  the  supervision  of  those  who  are  giving  theoretical 
instruction  as  well  as  of  practical  teachers? — ^I  think  the  whole  of  the 
training  colleges  should  be  affiliated  to  the  universities. 

■ 

8794.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''affiliated*';  do  you  mean  that  they 
should  be  removed  from  their  present  sites,  and  planted  in  university 
towns  ? —  No ;  I  mean  those  wnich  are  anywhere  near  a  university 
centre  should  be  schools  or  colleges  of  the  university ;  that  the  candidates 
for  entrance  to  the  training  college  should  be  required  to  reach  such  a 
standard  as  would  bo  equivalent  to  matriculation  at  either  of  the  univer- 
sities. The  Queen's  Scnolarship  examination  is  accepted  at  some  of  the 
day  training  colleges  as  equivalent  to  matriculation.  It  is  at  the  Durham 
Oollege  of  Science,  and  all  the  Queen's  scholars  are  matriculated  students 
of  the  Durham  University.  They  have  their  lectures  on  school  manage- 
ment  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  from  normal  masters,  but  they 
receive  their  other  education  from  the  professors  of  the  university,  and 
many  of  them  graduate  before  leaving  the  university. 

8795.  But  you  are  awai'e  that,  as  regards  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
the  Victoria  University,  residence  and  the  receipt  of  teaching  in  the 
university  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Victoria  University,  in  its  coUoges,  is  an 
essential,  and  that  those  universities  do  not  affiliate  colleges  situated 
away  from  the  place  in  which  their  own  teaching  staff  exists  P — ^If  the 
colleges  were  at  different  centres  the  students  might  be  treated  as  non- 
oollegiate  students. 

8796.  But  the  non-collegiate  students  as  regards  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  required  to  reside  P — They  reside  at  Oxford.  There  is  a  censor  over 
them  at  Oxford,  and  there  might  be  a  censor  over  them  in  the  various 
places  where  the  training  colleges  are. 

8797.  Although  those  places  might  be  at  a  distance  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  P  —  Although  they  might  be  at  a  distance.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  they  might  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
university*  even  if  they  be  not  in  the  university  towns. 

8798.^  But  you  are  aware  thftt  the  governing  authorities  of  the  university 
entertain  great  objections  to  any  scheme  of  that  kind  P — I  was  not  aware 
that  they  objected  very  strongly  to  that. 

SlSiS^  ^*^^'  ^^^»*  ^^d  ^^  practising  school  would  you  like  to  see  for  the 
practical  instruction  P— In  very  large  towns  there  are  schools  which  w  ould 
De  suitable  as  practising  schools  for  every  class  of  teacher.  The  council 
of  the  Durham  College  of  Science  a  little  while  ago  invited  the  attendance 
of  teachers  who  were  preparing  for  secondary  schools  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  the  teachers  in  the  College  of  Science  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  I  regret  to  see  that  that  has  not  been  adopted  by  any  of  the 
teachers  preparing  for  secondary  schools,  but  arrangements  could  be 
made  in  a  centre  uke  Newcastle  for  the  training  of  every  class  of  teacher 
from  the  poorest  elementary  schools  to  colleges  of  university  rank. 

8800.  You  would  like,  in  fact,  to  have  what  mi^ht  be  called  faculties 
for  iniiniction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  education  in  all  these  centres? — ^I 
think  the  whole  of  the  universities  ought  to  have  a  faculty  of  education. 
I  myself  n^laoe  education  upon  quite  as  high  a  pinnacle  as  theology  or  law 
or  medimne.  I.  think  there  is  quite  as  ^freat  a  necessity  for  having 
personB  thoxx)UjD^bly  well  trained  in  education  as  there  is  in  either  of  the 
Dianohes  mentioned^ 
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8801.  Then,  I  presume,  you  would  prefer  that  all  faculties  for  giving 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  education  should  be  conuected  with 
uniyeraities  P — I  should  prefer  that. 

8802.  {To  Mr,  Macnamara.)  Is  that  your  viewP — ^Yes,  m<jst  decidedly, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  the  present  practical  side  of  the  training  college 
should  not  become  the  faculty  for  education  in  the  future.  I  should  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  training  colleges  could  gradually  oome 
nearer  to  the  universities.  I  quite  see  the  difficulty  of  having  the  training 
colleges  a  long  way  away  from  the  universities.  But  in  time,  if  they 
could  be  gi^ually  drawn  to  the  universities,  I  would  submit  that  the 
present  provision  for  practical  training  of  teachers  in  the  training  colleges 
might  become  the  faculty  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Then,  whilst  our 
students  in  the  training  colleges  might  go  to  the  universities  for  their 
literary  training,  on  %he  other  hand,  I  think,  it  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous that  the  university  students  who  are  anxious  to  become  teachers 
might  go  to  the  training  college  for  their  pedagogic  training. 

8803.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessaiy  for  the  purpose  of  practical  training 
to  have  what  is  called  a  training  college  P— ^I  think  it  is  most  decidedly 
necessary  to  have  such  opportunities  for  practical  experience  as  we  have 
in  the  training  colleges. 

8804.  Do  you  think  ii  is  any  more  necessary  to  have  a  residential 
training  college  to  instruct  persons  in  the  science  and  art  of  eduoatien 
than  it  is  to  have  a  residential  legal  college  to  instruct  personB  in  the 
science  and  art  of  law  P  —  I  do  not  Imow  how  far  we  nave  practical 
opportunities  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  law. 

8805.  We  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  training  college  for  law,  at 
Tiny  rate.  We  have  faculties  of  law  at  the  universities, -but  nothing 
corre8pondin£[  to  a  training  college ;  and  as  the  analogv  of  law  was  put 
forward  I  invited  your  attention  to  that  case  P — I  should  put  forward  the 
analogy  of  medicine. 

8806.  There  you  have  teaching  faculties,  but  nothing  corresponding  to 
a  training  college.  Do  you  see  any  more  necessity  for  having  instruments 
for  the  science  and  art  of  education  in  the  case  of  training  teachers 
than  you  do  in  the  case  of  medicine  P — I  see  the  same  necessity. 

8807.  But  no  more  necessity  P — We  indicate  the  needs  in  the  case  of 
medicine.    We  have  the  hospitals. 

8808.  But  you  have  no  training  colleges  P — (Mr,  Bovfden,)  But  the 
iiospitals  practicallT  take  the  place  of  the  training  colleges.  The  students 
at  college  work  under  the  direction  of  the  house  surgeon  and  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  hospitals.  They  attend  the  places  where  operations 
are  performed.  They  watch  an  expert  at  the  work  just  the  same  as  a 
young  teacher  in  a  school  watches  the  expert  head  teacher  do  the  work. 

8809.  That  is  to  say,  practical  instruction  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher 
is  considered  necessary  in  medicine,  and  you  consider  it  eq|ually  necessary 
in  education.  That  I  fully  imderstand,  but  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  of  medicine  which  corresponds  to  what 
ihe  training  colleges  have  heretofore  been  in  the  case  of  education  P — The 
professors  at  the  various  meiiical  colleges  give  lectures  in  the  various 
oranches  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine. 

8810.  We  quite  understand  from  your  previous  answers  that  ]^ou  desire 
practical  inslanction.  I  only  pfut  to  you  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
case  of  medicine  that  necessitates  an  institution  corresponding  to  the 
existing  training  colleges  in  the  case  of  education  P — I  do  not  «ee  the 
difference.  At  a  training  college  x)er8ons  are  receiving  instmctioii  in 
addition  to  receiving  help  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

8811.  But  a  training  college  is  a  place  where  the  students  live  together 
and  are  subjected  to  a  certain  disciplinary  system  P — That  is  the  case  in 
England,  but  in  Scotlimd  there  are  no  residential  training  colleges  at  all. 

8812.  I  am  referring  simply  to  the  English  training  colleges  P — I  have 
Itere  %  list  of  the  trainmg  colleges,  and  I  see  that  a  large  number  of  them 
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are  taking  day  stadenti  iii  addition  to  those  who  are  residential.  I  am 
^ory  fflad  to  see  that,  and  shonld  wish  to  see  the  practice  very  larg  ely 
extended  if  the  training  colleges  have  accommodation  for  more  students 
than  they  have  actually  in  residence. 

8813.  Do  Voa  think  that  the  denominational  character  of  many  of  the 
training  colleges  would  be  any  obstacle  to  the  deyelopment  of  such  a 
system  as  yon  desire  P — ^Many  of  the  training  colleges  are  placed  in  small 
towns.  I  think  that  probably  those  wonld  not  be  yery  soitable  for  the 
training  of  secondary  teachers,  partly  because  of  their  distance  from  the 
uniyersities,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  deyelopment  of  the  training 
colleges  go  along  with  the  uniyersities  and  the  university  colleges.  There 
is  ample  opportunity. 

8814.  That  does  not  quite  answer  my  question.  Do  jon  think  that  the 
denominational  character  of  any  of  the  existing  traimng  colleges  places 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  your  yiews  P — I  belieye  there 
is  a  general  desire  for  the  adoption  of  a  conscience  clause  in  colleges,  so 
that  persons  may  get  the  adyantage  of  training  without  conforming  to  the 
denominational  opinions  that  those  who  conduct  the  training  colleges 
haye. 

8815.  {To  Mr.  Maenamara.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  this 
point P— I  quite  see  that  the  denominational  difficulty  will  be  a  real 
difficulty ;  but  I  must  point  out,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  admission 
of  day  students,  th«t,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  denominational  difficulty  is 
tacitly  put  on  one  side.  A  day  student  going,  for  instance,  to  Whitelands 
would  not  be  subjected  to  the  religious  discipline  that  the  other  students 
would  be  subjected  to.  I  do  not  think  that  the  authorities  would  call  for 
that  at  all.  {Mr,  Bowden,)  They  do  not  desire  the  day  students  to  attend 
the  forms  of  worship  that  are  conducted  in  the  various  colleges,  and  it 
might  be  perfectly  possible  for  those  who  went  for  the  theory  and  art  of 
traming  if  they  resided  in  hostels,  for  example,  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
attend  the  training  college  end  receive  the  instruction  required  without 
conforming  to  the  denominational  principles  of  the  conductors  of  the 
colleges. 

8816.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  system  could  practically  be  applied 
in  the  universities  to  students  preparing  themselves  for  work  in  elementary 
schools  and  those  who  are  intending  to  enter  secondary  schools  P — The 
fact  that  there  are  day  training  colleges  in  connexion  with  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  shows  that  they  could  adapt  themselves  to  the 
work  of  preparing  teachers  for  various  classes  of  schools. 

8817.  How  far  is  the  instruction  in  the  art  of  education  which  is  given  in 
the  Uniyersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  taken  advantage  of  at  present  by 
elementary  teachers  or  persons  preparing  to  be  elementary  teachers  P«^ 
Not  much,  because  the  cost  of  residence  at  Oxford  and  Uani bridge  is 
greater  than  the  cost  of  residence  in  either  a  training  college  or  a  day 
training  college. 

8818.  You  think  that  would  be  a  question  of  expense  P — Simply  a  ques- 
tion of  expense,  and  nothing  els^:  The  syllabus  of  the  training  syndicate 
at  Cambridge  covers  no  more  ground  than  is  actually  coverea  by  the 
lectures  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  ordinary  training  colleges 
at  the  present  time.  T  read  it  very  carefully  before  coming  hei'e,  ana  I 
see  that  we  could  present  every  second  or  third  year,  at  least,  students  for 
that  training  teacners'  s^dicaie  diploma,  and  every  first-class  student 
would  certainly  get  the  diploma  as  well. 

8819.  When  you  say  "we  could  present,'*  whom  do  you  refer  to? — I 
mean  that  the  second  year's  students  of  the  dav  training  colle^^es  could 
all  enter  for  that  examination  for  the  teaching  diploma  of  Cambridge,  and 
succeed  in  getting  the  diploma  without  difficulty. 

BBoi8TBi.Tio!r       8820.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  by  a 

ovTbacuebs.    Select  Committee  of   the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the 

registration  of  teachers  two  or  three  years  ago  P — Yes,  I  am. 
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8821.  I  think  the  NatioiuJ  Union  of  Elementary  Teftohorsgftve  evidence 
through  tome  of  ite  vepresentatiTeg  before  that  Committee  ? — ^Yee.  I  was 
one  of  the  representatiTee  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

8^*22.  Have  jou  anything  to  add  now  to  what  was  then  said  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  registration  of  teachers  P — ^I  do 
not  think  I  have  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence  that  I  gave  before  thafc 
Committee.  x 

8823.  {To  Mr.  Maenamara.)  Haye  yon  anything  to  add  oo  the  subject 
of  the  registration  of  teachers  to  what  was  said  then  ? — I  onlv  want  to 
emphasise  my  opposition  to' the  highly  objectionable  suggestion  that  while 
the  elementary  school  teachers  should  go  on  the  register,  they  should  be 
registered  in  a  separate  class.  I  want  to  enter  my  objection  to  tiiat  yeiy 
■trongly. 

8824.  You  wish  to  see  one  register  for  all  classes  of  teachers  P — ^Tes, 
most  certainly.  {Mr.  Bowden.)  I  think  there  ought  to  be  one  register 
for  the  whole  of  the  different  kinds  of  teachers,  because  the  qualifications 
of  the  elementary  teachers  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
qualifical^onB  of  those  engaged  in  secondary  schools. 

8825.  Superior  in  what  respect  P — Superior,  first,  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  the  art  of  teaching,  and  secondly,  in  their  literary 
qualifications. 

8826.  Ton  mean  yon  think  their  attainments  are  in  fact  in  many  cases 
higher  P — Their  attainments  are  in  many  cases  very  much  higher  than 
those  of  persons  engaged  in  secondary  schools. 

8827.  What  classes  of  schools  do  yon  refer  to  P — Such  classes  as  are 
un  der  the  directon,  say,  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

8828.  Do  you  mean  private  schools,  or  do  vou  apply  that  remark  also  to 
public  endowed  schools  P — I  suppose  the  College  of  Preceptors  principally 
nas  to  do  with  private  schools ;  but  speaking  even  with  regard  to  endowed 
grammar  schools  tbe  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  equal  oertainl^r  to  those  of  most  of  the  assistants  in  those 
schools.  A  paper  was  put  in  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  registration  of  teachers,  which  showed  that  more  than 
half  of  the  candidates  for  employment  under  the  College  of  Preceptors 
had  no  attested  literary  quaiiflcatiens  whatever,  and  that  they  hid  no 
attested  knowledge  of  tne  theory  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

8829.  {To  Mr.  Maonamara.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  that  subject  P 
—I  only  wish  to  say  that  probably  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  a  very 
large,  number  of  what  are  called  elementary  teachers  have  very  hign 
literary  qualifications.  Mr.  Bowden  has  referred  to  the  Borough  Boad 
Training  College,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  Metropolitan  Colleges 
now  send  out  many  of  their  men  with  the  intermediate  arts  or  science 
deflpree  of  London,  and  within  a  year  or  two  they  complete  their  degree, 
and  sometimes  they  take  both  degrees.  There  have  been  statistics  pre- 
p«red,  and  they  might  be  put  in.  {Mr.  Bowden.)  I  will  refer  you  to  the 
mper  on  page  32o  of  the  report  on  the  Teachers'  Begplstration  and 
Organisation  Bill. 

8830.  {To  Mr.  Macna^nara.)  I  understand  your  view  to  be  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  there  should  not  be  a  separate  management  of  the 
secondary  schools  f^om  that  of  the  elementaiy  schools  P — ^xes. 

8831.  You  desire  all  to  be  under  the  same  management  P — ^Yes. 

8832.  As  well  under  the  same  local  as  under  the  same  central  manage- 
ment P'-— Yes. 

8888.  You  desire,  I  believe,  that  every  secondary  school  under  public 
control,  or  receiving  any  pubUo  money,  should  have  a  certain  number  of 
free  places  for  promising  scholars  P — ^x es ;  I  say  a  substantial  portion  of 
ita  scnool  places. 
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SOHOLABSHiPB :      8S34.  Havo  jou  any  observatdon  to  make  upon  the  syBtem  of  awardinc^ 
SveeasTioirs    living  Bcholarshipe  or  entrance  scholarships  from  the  primary  schoolg  r 

'^MPmrrni^  — ^  ^^  *^^®  ^  ®*7  ^^  *^®  elementary  teachers  view  the  competitiye 
BT0TS1C.       system  as  introdncmg  a  good  man^  evils.    Personally,  I  do  not  make 
much  of  the  "overpressure"  objection  in  connexion  with  these  examina- 
tions ;  but  I  most  strongly  insist  out  of  my  own  experience  in  a  very  poor 
elementary  school  that  scholarships  awarded  under  this  plan  as  a  rule 
fall  only  to  those  children  whose  parents  can  provide  special  and  often 
expensive  coaching.    And  I  also  point  out  that  the  results  of  a  single 
examination  are  often  adventitious,  the  best  candidates  Bometkaes  coming 
o£E  badly.    In  the  place  of  the  competitive  system- 1  submit,  as  being  far 
preferable,  a  plan  under  which  there  would  be  attached  to  each  elementary 
school  a  system  of  leaving  exhibitions  in  proportion,  say,  to  the  average 
attendance  of  the  school,  assignable  as  the  managers  and  teachers  may  in 
each  case  decide.    I  have  watched  that  plan  very  closely  in  connexion 
with  l^e  ordinary  plan  of  competitive  examination  in  Bristol,  aod  I  should 
like  to  place  before  the  Commission  one  or  two  points  in  connexion  with 
that.    In  liie  centre  of  Bristol  there  are  a  varietur  of  scholarships  awarded 
on  competition,  and  there  is  the  Birkin's  Charity  awarded  on  the  pbui  I 
suggest,  namely,  that  of  attaching  to  each  school  leaving  exhibitions 
awarded  by  the  managers  and  teachers.    I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
to  some  teachers  who  have  had  experience  under  both  systems — the  close 
Bcholwrship  system  and  the  competitive  system.   Mr.  John  G-ard,  who  is  the 
headmaster  of  St.  Nicholas'  School,  Bristol,  says  :  ''  I  heartily  agree  with 
^'  you  that  our  Birkin's  Charity  system  of  allotting  scholarships  is  far 
**  preferable  to  that  of  competitive  examination  only,  as  managers  and 
**  teachers  are  far  better  judges  of  the  fitness  of  a  boy  than  any  examiner 
**  can  possibly  be."    Then  I  get  the  same  evidence  very  strongw  endorsed 
by  Miss  Little,  who  is  the  headmistress  of  the    Newfoundland  Boad 
Oirls'  Board   School,  Bristol,   and   also    from  the  headmaster  of  St. 
Barnabas'  National   School,  also  from  the  headmaster  of  the  Temple 
Colston   School.     Then    I    get    a    teacher  who  puts  up    his  hands  in 
despair  and  suggests   that  nothing  can    be    done.      He    supposes    that 
the  plums  will  still  be  got  by  the  children   o£  the  well-to-do,   and  does 
not  discuss  my  suggestion.      I  write  back  to    him    again,   putting  it 
plainly  to  him  as  to  whether  this  '*  close  "  system  would  not  be  oetter  than 
the  competitive  system,  and  he  writes  back  at  once  and  says  :  "  Yes,  I  see 
**  a  positive  advantage  in  the  plan  you  suggest."    Then  the  last  teacher  I 
am  going  to  quote  raises  the  difficulty  that  the  number  of  scholarships 
are  so  few  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  attach  to  each  elementary 
school  a  close  leaving  exhibition.    I  point  out  to  him  that  it  is  hoped 
there  will  be  a  much  larger  number  in  the  future,  and  he  tells  me  that  he 
has  had  some  amount  of  heart-burning  in  connexion  with  the  award  by 
managers  and  teachers  of  this  close  system  of  scholarships.    I  may  say 
that  the  Nottingham  School  Board  avails  itself  of  this  system,  and  the 
awards  are  made  by  the  managers  and  teachers.    It  might  fairly  be  put 
to  me  that  in  one  school  you  might  have  a  lareer  number  of  abnormally 
clever  children  than  the  proportionated  numbei'  of  close  scholarships 
would  meet,  and  in  another,  and  particularly  in  a  poor  school  in  a  poor 
district,  you  might  not  have  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  scholar- 
ships.    I  compromise  upon  that  matter  by  saying  that  outside   these 
close  exhibitions  there  might  to  be  a  small  per-centage  for  general  inter- 
school  competition^.    I  say  that  because  I  am  very  anxious  that  no  bright 
child  might  be  lost  to  the  nation,  and  I  say  it  without  prejuiiioe  to  my 
objection  to  the  competitive  Bystemi. 

8835.  What  regulations  would  vou  be  disposed  to  enact  for  the  working 
of  the  competitive  system? — Wherever  the  competitive  system  is  con- 
tinued I  say  that  it  is  most  essential  that  the  exhibitions  should  provide 
where  necessary  for  some  of  the  ooflt  of  maintenance,  as  well  as  the  tuition 
and  the  cost  of  books  of  the  exhibitionerB ;  that  they  should  intcrease  in 
value  year  by  year  while  held  by  the  same  pupil ;  that  they  should  involve 
no  religious  diBabilities,  either  at  the  entrance  upon,  or  during  the  enjoy- 
ment of,  the  BcholarBhips,  and  that  they  should  be  bestowed  preferentially 
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upon  the  children  of  parents  whose  oircumstajices  would  not  othei^frve- 
w arrant  the  continuance  of  their  children  at  school. 

8836.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  as  regards  the  examinations 
under  that  competitive-  system  P — ^Yes,  I  think  the  four  proviaionB  that  I 
hiive  already  quoted  in  any  case,  whatever  the  systeok  may  be»  want  .to  be* 
kept  well  to  the  front.  Then,  in  connexion' with  the  oompet^ive  system, 
top,  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  entrance  or  vegistraticm  fee, 
however  small  it  might  be,  because  I  know  by  i^ersonal  experience  that 
even  an  entrance  fee  of  Is,  &d,  pyevents  a  child  from  oompeting  for 
scholarships.  I  think  the  papeiA  set  at  examinati<HL8for  scholarships  from 
public  elementary  to  secondary  schools  should  be  confined  to  the  subjects 
obiigatoiy  in  public  elementary  schools,  together  with  one  additional 
class  subject.  I  want  to  point  out  most  strongly  that  the  weighting  of  an 
examination  syllabus  with  *'  fancy  subjects/'  say,  algebra,  Euclid,  and  sa 
on^  makes  it  impossible  for  the  children  in  poor  districts,  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  taking  a  wide  curriculum,  to  compete  wrt^  success,  and 
the  teachers  in  such  schools  are  hopeless  in  this  matter.  Then  I  also 
think  precautions  should  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  render 
abortive  an^  practice  of  private  payihents  for  the  special  tuition  of 
competitors,  i  point  out  that  when  the  questions  run  year  by  year 
mechanically  in  the  same  groove  there  is  a  good  deal  of  special  priming. 
A  viva  voce  as  well  as  a  written  exuninaUon  by  the  inspeetor  wtmld, 
perhaps,  assist  the  end  I  have  in  view. 

8887.  You  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  the  vivd  voce 
examination  ? — ^Yes,  a  fair  amoupt  of  importance. 

8838.  Are  there  any  difficulties  which  have  sUiick  you  with  regard  to 
the  kind  of  control  which  is  nofW  eOBercised  over  elementary  seho^  wixicb  • 
you  desire  to  see  avoided  in  whatever  control  the  State  may  in  future 
exercise  over  'Secondary 'Sehools  P-^Tes,  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that 
many  of  the  evils  of  the 'present  State  administration  should -be  aroided  if 
the  State  is  to  take  the'control. 

8839.  What  evils  are  you  thinking  of  P — I  am  thinking  of  the  evils  of 
the  system  of  assessing  grants  upon  the  results  of  examinations;  the 
infliction  of  a  ri^d  code  of  regulations  affecting  the  plans  and  routine  of 
the  schools,  ana  the  aims  and  functions  of  the  teachers ;  the  system 
of  endeavouring  to  test  progress  by  set  examinations  ;  and  the  most 
gUring  evil  of  endeavouring  to  inspect  schools  by  unqualified  persons. 


8840.  What  do  you  intend  to   oonvej  by  "unqualified   persons'  . 
Persons  who  have  had  no  practical  experience  of  the  work  of  elementary 
school  education. 

8841.  Ton  think  it  should  be  an  essential  pre-condition  for  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  anyone  as  an  inspector  that  he  should  have  had  practical 
experience  as  a  teachar  P — It  is  most  essential.  I  point  oat,  that  the  State 
mnst  necessarily,  on  behalf  of  the;  ohildr^i;  the  parents,  and  the  publli) 
funds,  tak&full  security  that  efficient  work  is  being  done,  and  in  my  prSoii  ' 
I  submit  a  statement  which  meets  my  view  precisely  of  the  best  way  in 
which  tiiat  may  be  done. 

8842.  I  suppose  you  think  that  a  good  deal  may  turn  upon  th,e 
nature  of  the  local  management  of  the  school,  that  is  to  say,  the  local 
governing  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  influences  of  the  State  through 
Its  inspectors  P — ^Yes. 

8843.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon  that  headP — ^Yes.  I 
object  to  the  management  of  the  school  by  any  individual  person,  or 
nominally  by  small  bodies  of  managers,  who  virtually  delegate  their 
powers  to  one  person. 

8844.  You  think  the  system  of  management  of  voluntary  schools  by  a 
body  of  local  managers  is  not  always  successful  P — I  am  speaking  now  with  • 
respect  mainly  to  voluntary  schools.     There  are  striking  instances  of 
sdhools  managed  by  one  person  practically,  though  not  nominally. 
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8845.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  voluntary  school  managers  P— I 
thmk  it  is  most  objectionable  that  the  schools  should  be  managed  by  one 
person. 

8846.  Is  not  that  a  state  of  things  which  usually  arises  not  so  much  from 
any  regulation  or  permanent  arrangement,  as  from  the  fact  that  one  person 
succeeds  in  nominating  his  colleagues P — No;  the  "one-man  manager," 
as  we  describe  him,  has  recently  legally  been  accepted  as  a  proper  manager 
of  a  school,  most  ui^appily,  and,  wnile  the  Education  Department  does 
insist  that  certain  other  persons  shall  sig^  what  are  known  technically  as 
"  Forms  9,"  yet  a  man  may  be  quite  unassociated  in  his  management  of 
them,  although  the  Code  has  recently  decided  that  there  should  be  a 
minute  book  kept  and  minutes  of  the  proceedings.  How  he  is  to  enter  the 
minutes  of  his  own  proceeding^  has  not  yet  appeared. 

^B847.  Does  it  not  sometimes  happen  that,  although  there  may  be  a  body 
ofpersons  nominally  equal,  the  control  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  person  P 
— xes,  and  that  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored.  7ery  frequently  the  vicar  of 
a  parish  is  the  principal  supporter  of,  and  we  will  say  takes  the  keenest 
interest  in,  the  school.  Then  ne  goes  round  and  desires  to  associate  other 
persons  with  himself  in  the  management,  but  vezy  often  those  who  are 
nominally  associated  with  him  get  very  little  of  the  management. 

8848.  Whether  he  be  the  solitary  manager  under  the  regulations,  or  the 
solitary  manager  practically  by  virtue  of  his  greater  influence,  do  you 
think  his  sole  managership  has  a  prejudicial  effect  in  any  way  upon  the 
school  by  undulv  controlling  the  discretion  of  the  head  teacher,  or  oth^r« 
wise  P — 1  think  there  are  cases  in  which  that  is  the  case,  but  I  ought  to  say 
in  Caimess  that  a  good  many  such  clergymen  are  probably  the  best  friends, 
and  the  only  friends,  that  the  national  school  in  the  village  can  produce. 

8849.  It  would  very  often  happen  in  a  country  place  that  the  clergyman 
was  the  only  person  who  cared  about  education  P — ^Yet,  that  would  happoi 
frequently,  and  the  very  reverse  of  that  woidd  happen  frequently  in  the 
case  of  the  clergyman. 

8850.  But  still  I  suppose  you  do  not  intend  to  express  any  censure  upon 
the  action  of  clergymen  as  a  whole  P — No,  on  the  contrary.  I  have  been 
anxious  to  avoid  any  general  censure.  Then,  with  regara  to  the  evils 
that  should  be  avoided  in  the  matter  of  local  management,  I  think  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  teacher  is  practically  excluded  from  tne  deliberations  of  the 
local  authority,  and  that  his  reasonable  wishes  and  skilled  opinions  with 
re|;ard  to  the  conduct  of  the  school  are  frequently  disregarded.  Then  I 
thmk  it  is  most  desirable — ^but  I  hope  that  this  would  scarcely  arise  in 
connexion  with  secondary  schools — ^that  there  should  not  be  imposed 
upon  teachers  any  tasks  extraneous  to  their  proper  functions  ae  teachers. 
Iliat  is  a  yery  glaring  matter  in  connexion  with  elementary  teaching. 

8851.  What  kind  of  tasks  do  you  refer  to  P — Large  numbers  of  our  rural 
schoolmasters  are  compelled,  as  a  condition  of  appointment,  and  as  a 
condition  of  retention  of  their  office,  to  do  certain  other  matters,  such  as 
play  the  organ,  train  the  choir,  be  secretary  of  various  village  clubs,  and 
so  on.  I  am  anxious  that  they  should  have  liberty,  to  do  those  things  if 
they  wish,  but  that  it  should  not  be  made  a  condition  that  they  should  do 
them. 

8852.  Do  you  think  that  difficulty  would  arise  P— I  have  said  that  I 
hope  it  will  not  arise.  It  is  so  outrageous  that  I  scarcely  think  it  will 
arise. 

8858.  (Deano/Manehetier.)  That  is  contrary  to  law,  is  it  not  P— No,  it  is 
not  contrary  to  law,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  wish  it  were  contrary  to  law ; 
it  may  be  shortly.  I  wanted  to  say,  too,  that  in  connexion  with  the  local 
management  of  our  elementary  schools  we  have  many  instances  where 
teachers  are  denied  the  ordinary  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  English 
people. 

8854.  To  what,  may  I  ask,  do  you  refer  P — ^I  will  give  you  a  practical 
instance.    We  get  the  case  of  a  teacher  who  is  dismissed  from  his  post  for 
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abfiolntely  no  i*eason  except  that  he  haa  taken  upon  himself  to  oanvan  for 
a  political  candidate.  There  is  a  case  of  that  Kind  on  record.  Nothing 
watt  alleged  against  him  as  a  teacher,  and  he  was  dismissed  for  that 
reason.  That  I  take  to  be  an  interference  with  the  ordinary  oiyi]  and 
religions  liberty  of  English  people. 

8855.  (Chairman,)  Surely  that  would  be  an  offence  which  would  be  the 
snbject  of  censure  by  the  Central  Authority  if  it  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Central  Authority  P — The  Central  Authority  has  no  control 
over  the  dismissal  of  teachers  by  the  local  authority.  Mr.  Acland  was 
thoroughly  well  assured  of  that,  and  had  to  say  in  tibe  House,  as  he  has 
had  to  say  in  many  cases,  that  the  Central  Authority  is  absolutely  help- 
less ;  that  it  cannot  review  the  decisions  of  the  local  authority. 

8856.  Would  that  apply  in  a  case  where  the  Central  Authority  was 
satisfied  that  the  dismissal  had  been  made  from  improper  motives  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Acland' 8  reply  in  the  House  during  last  fall  m  connexion  with  the 
dismissal  of  a  teacher,  into  the  circumstances  of  which  I  will  not  eo,  was 
tliis:  "It  is  an  unjustifiable  dismissal,  but  the  Department  nas  no 
authority  to  interfere."  The  case  I  refer  to  was  the  dismissal  of  a 
teacher  by  a  fiussex  school  board  of  five  members.  It  is  mainly  pmall 
school  b(Mtfds  who  conduct  themselves  in  that  way. 

8857.  It  would  only  be  a  small  school  board  in  which  such  a  thing 
could  happen,  would  it  P — ^I  do  not  know  that. 

8858.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  an  instance  in  the  case  of  a  school 
board  in  a  town  P — I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  glaring  case  of  in  justice 
as  that,  although  p^laring  cases  are  on  record.  I  mean  to  say  injustice 
from  my  point  of  view. 

8859.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  political  motives,  if  those  are  what 
you  refer  to,  may  enter  into  the  action  of  any  local  authority.  It  is 
prol)ably  within  your  knowledge  that  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
the  efficiency  of  the  education  haa  suffered  from  the  fact  that  the  schools 
haye  **  got '  into  politics  P — ^And  we  do  not  want  to  emulate  that,  I  take  it. 

8860.  But  that  is  an  evil  which  to  some  extent  might  occur  under  any 
system  P — But  if  the  teacher  had  some  sort  of  appeal  yon  might  obviate 
that  difficulty  to  a  considerable  extent. 

88GI.  Do  you  mean  an  appeal  to  the  district  authority  or  the  Central 
Authority,  or  both  P — There  are  a  variety  of  schemes  before  the  teaching 
profession,  and  all  those  are  included ;  and  I  should  add  that  an  appeal  to 
a  law  court  is  also  suggested. 

8862.  (Dean  of  Manchester^)  Is  there  not  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  law 
now  P — ^No,  not  in  the  case  of  dismissal. 

8863.  Is  it  not  within  your  cognizance  that  it  has  been  done  ;  that  what 
you  would  call  an  unfair  dismissal  has  been  brought  before  a  court  of  law  P 
-—Yes,  where  the  notice  has  been  illegal.  Where  a  body  of  managers,  or  a 
school  board,  has  undertaken  to  give  a  teacher  three  months'  notice,  and 
where  the  notice  has  come  from  an  individual  member,  or  has  not  covered 
the  prescribed  term,  then  an  action  has  lain  for  breach  of  contract.  But 
whatever  the  reason  may  be,  spleen  or  political  motives,  and  however 
unjustifiable  it  may  be,  if  the  prescribed  notice  is  sound  and  valid,  and  the 
proper  notice  is  given  in  a  proper  way,  there  has  never  been  a  case  taken 
before  the  law  courts,  because  you  could  not  go  before  the  law  courts  with 
that  plea. 

8864.  (Chairmam,.)  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  add  on  this  head  P 
—Yes,  and  here  again  I  should  hope  that  I  scarcely  need  to  enunciate  this 
difficulty.  We  suffer  from  crowded  class-rooms  and  congested  classes — in 
London  especially — at  the  present  moment,  ranging  from  70  to  100 
children.  That  is  very  often  the  result  of  inadequate  sources  of  income, 
or  when  the  sources  are  adequate,  of  wasteful  parsimony.  Then  again,  I 
should  hope  that  however  far  the  State  should  organise  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, it  should  avoid  paying  such  meagre  salaries  as  is  the  case  to-day, 
particularly  with  regard  to  assistant  teachers  and  principal  teachers  in 
small  schools. 
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8865.  That  of  course  would  be  a  question  of  the  funds  available  F — Yes. 

8866.  {Dean  of  Manchester  to  Mr.  Bowden.)  With  regard  to  the  matter 
of  training,  do  you  wish  the  training  in  what  you  may  call  the  art  of 
teaching  to  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  educational  training  of  teachers  ?  I 
am  speaking  only  of  secondary  schools.  I  suppose  it  is  within  your 
cognizatice  that  a  ^reat  many  people  would  prefer  that  the  training  in  the 
art  of  teaching  should  be  diyorced,  so  to  speak,  from  the  other  training,  as 
an  interruption.  What  is  your  feeling  with  regard  to  that  P — ^I  think  the 
training  or  the  secondary  teacher,  or  the  person  about  to  become  a  teacher, 
might  go  on  potri  passu  with  the  literary  instihiction.  There  is  no  reason 
why  arrangements  should  not  be  made  for  those  persons  who  are  in 
umversities  to  receive  the  usual  lectures  on  the  tneory  and  the  art  of 
teaching  as  part  of  their  ordinary  instruction,  just  as  they  can  attend  now 
the  lectures  of  any  professor  of  the  university.  They  could  attend  th(» 
lectures  of  the  professor  of  education,  and  at  the  same  time  arrangements 
could  be  made  whereby  they  could  get  the  practical  part  of  their  work  in  the 
various  secondary  schools  in  connexion  with  the  town  where  the  university 
is  situated. 

8867.  You  contemplate  the  establishment,  of  course,  of  iuch  arrange- 
ments for  training  always  in  the  neiRhbourhood,  therefore,  of  a  university 
town,  or  a  town  with'a  university  college  P — Or  in  connexion  with  a  college 
where  the  professors  of  the  university  may  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  lectiires,  in  addition  to  lectures,  if  you  like,  that  the  students  already 
receive  at  the  training  colleges. 

8868.  Have  you  in  view  the  very  considerable  expenditure  that  that  - 
would  demand  P — In  what  way  P 

8869.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  Warrington  Training  College, 
wfaicb  is  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  training  college  for 
elementary  purposes,  and  therefore- 1  am  not  going^  to  travel  into  tluvt, 
but  it  will  serve  as  an  instance.  At  tiiat  training  college  we  are-  anxiouft 
to  iiave  all  the  modern^  adv^itages  which  can  be  got  tnreugh  tbe  means 
you  have  been  specifying,  but  we  are  too  remote  from  Manchester,  and 
tjnerefore  I  ask  you  whether,  in  establishing  such  a  training  system  as 
you  have  been  describing,  you  would  desire  that  it  should  be  always 
sufficiently  near  to  have  tne  advantage  of  the  university  or  the  university 
ooHege  P — I  suppose  Warrington  is  within  25  or  30  minutes  of  Manchester 
or  Liverpool. 

8870.  It  is  within  18  minutes,  but  you  see  it  largely  interferes  with  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  students.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  purpose  of 
what  is  to  come  in  the  future.  You  requested  me  to  give  you  an  illus« 
tration,  and  I  have  given  you  an  illustration.  To  go  to  and  fro  between 
Warrinflton  and  Manoherter  intertees  sot  merely  with  the  discipline^ 
but  -viritn  the  arrangements  of  the  college  conrse.  Therefore,  you  would 
contemplate  that  students  should  be  tramedin  a  place  where  tney  would- 
always  nave  these  advantages  quite  handy  P — In  the  case  you  have  men- 
tioned I  do  not  think  the  distance  is  sufficiently  vreat  to  make  it  either 
expensive  or  very  detrimental  to.  the  discipline  or  the  management  of  the- 
training  college  to  connect  Warrington  with  the  Victoria  University. 

8871.  The  alternative  is  that  there  should  be  peripatetic  teaching,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  universities  P — If  the  committees  of  the  various  training 
colleges  do  not  provide  a  staff  of  teachers  of  university  rank. 

8872.  They  are  all  to  be  of  university  rankp — ^I  mean  the  staff  of  tlA 
Warrington  Training  College.  If  they  are  of  university  rank,  I  do  not 
see  why  Warrington  College  should  not  be  <me  and  the  same,  as  several 
of  the  large  public  schools  in  the  country  which  are  affiliated  colleges  of 
the  universities. 

8873.  (To  Mr.  Maenamtvra.)  You  desire  to  extend  the  length  of  time 
during  which  secondary  teachers  should  be  trained.  How  do  you  proposiB 
to  meet  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  thatP — I  did  not  say  anything  about 
extending  the  time. 
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^74.  I  thought  joa  spoke  about  three  years  instead  of  two? — No. 
So  far  as  regards  the  statement  which  Mr.  Bowden  has  made,  I  can 
follow  your  question  along  the  lines  of  that.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Bowden,  and  I  think  it  advisable  that  the  literary  and  professional 
equipment  should  eo  together.  I  think  there  will  arise  cases  where  a 
man  or  woman  student  goes  to  a  university  and  then  wants  pedagogic 
training.  I  do  not  see  why  a  girl  from  Newnham  should  not  go  down  to 
Warrington  and  spend  twelve  months  there.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
most  d^irable  system.  I  think  it  is  impracticable  to  ask  that  they  should 
all  get  their  literary  equipment  under  the  same  roof,  but  I  am  anxious 
that  the^  should  get  their  professional  equipment  under  the  same  roof» 
and  I  think  the  present  training  colleges  can  be  utilized  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  that  purpose,  and  the  normal  department  of  the  day  colleges. 
(Mr,  Bowden,)  With  respect  to  the  extension  of  time,  the  iuducational 
Department  is  gradually  doing  that  at  present — ^giving  three  years'  training 
to  the  better  cSiss  of  those  who  are  in  the  residential  and  day  colleges,  and 
I  have  it  from  Mr.  Scott  Coward,  the  inspector  of  colleges,  that  he  notices 
the  great  improvement  that  the  teachers  have  shown  when  they  have 
had  three  years'  training. 

8875.  But  there  is  the  question  of  expense.  How  would  you  provide 
for  that  ? — The  Educational  Department  contemplated  three  years'  training 
at  a  training  college  in  its  earlier  years,  and  it  was  onlv  the  necessity  for 
placing  a  greater  number  of  teachers  upon  the  nsarKet  quickly  which 
reduced  the  three  years  to  two,  and  that  which  the  G-ovemment  contem- 
plated in  years  gone  by  it  now  returns  to  again  as  a  better  practice,  and 
will  natujntlly  provide  the  means  for  extra  training. 

8876.  Would  you  like  to  see  that  p  Would  you  like  to  have  the  period 
of  training  extended  ? — ^It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  even  advisable  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  every  student,  but  in  many  cases  it  would  be  advisable  to 
extend  the  x)eriod  to  three  years. 

8877.  Then  you  would  desire  that  some,  monetary  provision  should  be 
made  P — The  monetary  provision  to  be  made  should  oe  made  in  the  case 
of  training  for  elementary  teachers  from  the  sources  from  which  the 
expenses  are  met  at  the  present  time. 

8878.  {To  Mr.  Mctcnamara.)  With  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  j-ou 
with  regard  to  the  "  one-man  manager '  system,  I  think  you  very  carefully 
guarded  yourself,  but  you  did  say  that  this  '*  one-man  manager  "  system 
is  rather  forced  upon  a  great  many  of  the  clergy,  in  default  of  other 
persons  taking  an  interest  in  education  in  some  places.  Is  it  not  so  P — I 
think  it  arises  occasionally  because  of  the  lack  of  interest  that  others  take 
in  the  matter. 

8879.  Is  it  not  within  your  cognizance  that  in  the  country  places 
where  school  boards  have  been  established  of  this  small  calibre  of  which 
you  speak  they  have  been  deterrent  of  education  ? — ^Yes. 

8880.  And  they  have  been  reactionary  as  contrasted  with  the  action  of 
the  clergy  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  no  words  strong  enough  to  say  against  a  small 
school  board. 

8881.  May  not  even  a  larjo^e  board  fall  into  the  same  very  grievous  error, 
as  I  conceive  it,  of  delegating  to  too  small  sub-oommittees  tne  real  active 
action  of  the  board  P— ^hen  you  would  always  have  a  large  board  to 
supervise  the  action  of  the  committees. 

8882.  Do  they  always  do  that,  do  you  think  P — I  should  think  they 
ought  to. 

8883.  Would  you  deprecate  that  quite  as  much  as  any  other  P — ^What  do 
you  suggest  that  I  should  deprecate  P 

8884.  That  there  should  be  delegates  to  whom  are  entrusted  very 
largelv  the  management  of  the  school  P— I  think  it  is  desirable  that  there 
shonld  be  a  local  management  for  each  school,  if  that  local  managomeut 
IB  of  the  right  sort.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  does  work  out  badly  in  many 
cases,  but  I  should  submit  to  you  that  even  the  election  of  a  large  body  of 
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55  members  in  a  coimpioaous  example  now  before  us  works  out  badly 
also. 

8885.  What  you  want  to  see  is  a  greater  interest  felt  and  exercised  all 
round  ? — ^Yes,  and  a  higher  ideal  as  to  the  valae  of  education. 

8886.  {Mr.  Lyttelton  to  Mr.  Bovoden.)  I  think  you  expressed  an  opinion 
somewhat  adverse  to  the  teachers  in  small  secondary  schools  or  grammar 
schools,  as  compared  with  elementarr  teachers.  You  said  the  elementary 
teachers  would  compare  very  favourably  with  grammar  school  teachers  P 
— Very  largely. 

8887.  Have  you  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  grammar  school  teachers^ 
— I  sent  my  boy  to  a  grammar  school,  and  I  know  the  character  of  the* 
work  as  compared  with  that  in  my  own  school. 

8888.  That  is  one  school,  of  course  P — That  is  one  school.  It  is  a  large 
grammar  school  of  300  boys. 

8889.  You  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  any  other  grammar  scbools^ 
have  yon  ? — ^I  have  a  relative  of  my  own  in  a  grammar  school*  and  I  know 
the  position  that  he  took  in  the  school.  Then  I  have  the  evidence  given 
bv  Dr.  Wormell  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Registration  of 
Teachers,  where  he  says  that  some  of  the  most  robust  of  the  teachers,  and 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching,  come  f^m  the  elementary 
schools. 

8890.  I  think  yon  touched  upon  the  defects  due  to  a  lack  of  tmning,  or 
to  a  lack  of  literary  attainments.  Which  was  it  ? — ^I  gave  the  number  of 
those  persons  who  applied  to  the  College  of  Preceptors  for  employment, 
and  the  majority  of  them  had  neither  literary  equipment,  so  far  as 
attested  qualifications  were  concerned,  nor  practical,  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

8891.  And  in  respect  to  the  two  grammar  schools  which  you  know  first 
hand,  is  that  the  case  P — I  believe  the  teaching  in  my  own  elementary 
school  was  better  than  the  teaching  in  the  g^mmar  school. 

8892. '  (JIfr.  Yoxall.)  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  the  Oommission  to* 
understand  that  in  the  endowed  grammar  schools  the  bulk  of  the  teachers 
do  not  possess  any  attested  literary  qualifications  P — No. 

8893.  Yon  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  any  attested  pedagogic- 
qualifications  P — Certainly. 

8894.  (Mr.  LyUelion  to  Mr.  Macnamara.)  With  regard  to  the  inspection 
of  secondary  schools,  would  you  look  forward  to  the  inspectors  being 
qualified  in  respect  of  sanitary  knowledge  as  well  as  educational  know- 
ledge F — ^Yes.  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  some  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

8895.  You  would  not  have  the  sanitary  inspection  undertaken  by 
one  man,  and  the  educational  inspection  undertaken  by  another  P — I  have- 
no  objection. 

8896.  If  you  have  two,  of  course  the  expense  is  doubled,  and  if  tou  have* 
one  the  qualifications  are  doubled  P — ^Yes.  I  think  perhaps  the  thing' 
would  work  oat  in  the  best  way  by  having  a  proper  sanitary  inspector.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  local  authority  should  not  be  called  upon  to  see  that 
the  school  was  in  a  proper  aanitan^  condition.  I  do  know  that  a  great 
many  demands  are  being  made  or  the  most  varied  cluu'acter  upon  the^ 
elementary  school  inspector,  and  where  he  gets  his  knowledge  from  I  am 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

8897.  His  c^ualifications  and  the  extent  of  bis  knowledge,  as  put  in  the 
statement  which  you  have  handed  in,  are  somewhat  complicated,  letting 
alone  his  possession  of  generous  human  sympathy.  Do  you  think  that  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  criticise  tie  curriculum  P — I  think  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  confer  with  the  teachers  and  govemoi*s,  and  his  judgment  ought 
to  be  at  once  recognised  as  the  judgment  of  a  sound  expert.  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  suggest  matters  to  them  in.  Mendly  conference  upoui 
the  currionlum  of  a  school. 
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8898.  But  his  edficatioiial  iuBpection  would  take  the  form,  would  it  not, 
of  hearing  the  teaching,  looking  at  all  the  papers,  and  examiniug  the 
children  himself? — ^Yes  ;  I  want  nim  mainly  to  act  as  an  inspector.  I  do 
not  want  him  to  come  once  a  year  to  a  set  examination  and  carry  away 
papers  with  him,  and  assess  the  school  in  that  way.  I  want  him  to  be 
continually  in  touch  with  the  school  and  its  methods,  the  character  of  its 
staff,  its  apparatus,  and  so  on. 

8899.  Hare  you  formed  an  idea  as  to  the  number  of  inapeotors  you 
would  require  for  a  district,  say,  the  size  of  the  counties,  or  a  county 
council  area? — ^The  county  council  area  would  include  such  a  vastly 
different  number  of  populations.  I  should  suppose  that  one  secondary 
State  inspector  would  do  very  well  for  Somersetsniro. 

8900.  And  he  would  be  appointed  by  the  district  body? — ^I  do  not 
knoifv  that  he  would  be  appomted  entirely  bv  the  district  body.  I  find 
that  in  Scotland  the  men  who  are  to  work  in  secondary  schools  are 
appointed  practically  by  Dr.  Oraik,  the  secretary  of  the  Education 
Department. 

8901.  But  in  any  case  you  would  sav  that  the  inspector  must  be  a  man 
who  had  had  experience  of  teaching  P-— Yes,  that  is  the  first  essential,  to 
my  mind. 

8902.  But  not  too  old  P — ^Well,  not  too  young.  I  liave  no  objection  to 
his  age.    I  do  not  pat  any  objection  to  his  superior  age. 

8903.  But  what  sort  of  amount  of  teaching  experience  ought  he  to  have 
had  P — ^He  should  have  been  a  practical  teacher.  I  should  like  him  to 
have  been  an  assistant  teacher. 

8904.  For  how  long  ? — ^It  depends  largely  upon  the  individuaL  Grenerally 
speaking,  I  should  tnink  he  might  do  very  well  as  an  inspector  of  schools 
if  he  had  been»  say,  10  years  as  an  assistant  and  about  15  years  a  head« 
master.  I  think  then  he  would  be  what  you  might  call  a  ripe,  sound 
experienced  educationalist. 

8905.  That  brings  him  to  what  age,  about  P — Suppose  he  commenced  at 
20,  that  would  briuff  him  by  a  very  ordinary  calculation  to  45.  I  object 
most  strongly  to  the  Education  Department  appointing  no  man  an 
inspector  of  schools  who  is  over  85.  That  is  the  Education  Department's 
limit. 

8906.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  what  sort  of  powers  you  would  give  to  an 
inspector,  suppose  he  did  not  approve  of  something  that  was  being  carried 
on  m  the  school  ? — He  would  represent  that  to  the  manager  and  teachers, 
and  he  would  probably  call  again  at  a  subsequent  date  to  see  if  the- 
difficulty  had  been  arranged,  ana  failing  the  removal  of  the  shortcoming,, 
whatever  it  might  be,  he  would  represent  it  to  the  Central  Authority. 

8907.  That  is.  to  say,  to  the  body  that  appointed  him  P — ^Yes,  to  the- 
Gentral  Authority,  from  which  I  suppose  we  may  expect  some  grant  in  aid 
of  secondary  schools. 

8906.  Would  his  powers  then  be  confined  to  making  a  report  of  the 
school,  or  would  he  be  able  to  suegest  improvements  and  see  them  carried 
out?-wi  have  suggested  that  he  should  be  in  continuous  touch  and 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  teachers  and  governors  at  all  times. 

8909.  But  supposing  the  correspondence  was  not  friendly,  and  he 
wanted  something  done  which  was  not  done? — He  would  represent  that 
to  the  Central  Authority.  . 

8910.  He  would  not  have  the  power  to  enforce  it  himself  P-^Ko. 

8911.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  You  have  told  Mr.  Lyttelton  that  vou  thought 
that  one  secondary  school  inspector  would  be  sufficient  for  the  county  of 
Somerset.  How  many  schools  do  you  suppose  he  would  have  to  visit. 
Were  you  thinking  merely  of  the  endowed  schools,  of  which  there  are 
15  or  20P-^I  am  ^mking  of  the  schools,  of  the  fiiture  over  which  the  State 
will  have  to  ezeroise  supervision. 
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8912.  How  many  schools  would  you  give  us  P — I  cannot  gay.  I  do  not 
know  th6  locality  sufficiently  well. 

8913.  The  question  was  put  to  you  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  work 
a  single  inspector  might  be  equal  to  in  the  course  of  a  year.    Would  you 

g've  us  your  idea  with  regard  to  that  more  clearly  P — I  took  a  rough  idea 
om  what  I  know  of  the  county  of  Somerset  as  not  being  particularly 
thickly  peopled,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  one'  inspector  would  be 
sufficient.    I  shoidd  think  he  might  take  50  schools  under  his  cognizance. 

8914.  And  according  to  your  idea  he  would  have  to  visit  them  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year  P — ^In  some  cases  he  would  probably  have 
lo  undertake  greater  supervision  than  in  others,  because  there  are  private 
schools  which  will  continue  under  the  aegis  of  the  State  without  any 
great  amount  of  State  inteHerenoe  once  they  have  shown  the  State  that 
they  can  do  good  and  efficient  work. 

8915.  (Mr.  CocJcbum.)  Is  it  in  your  mind  that  the  character  of  inspection 
or  examination  of  secondary  sohools  of  the  future  should  be  so  much 
changed  that  it  would  partake  much  more  largely  of  inspections  in  contra- 
distinction to  examination  P~«-Yes. 

8916.  Therefore  an  inspector  would  have  time  and  opportunity  foi 
dealing  with  a  larger  number  of  schools  P — I  do  not  say  tnat,  because  I 
want  we  inspection  in  its  way  to  be  perfectly  thorough. 

8917.  (Mr.  LytUHton.)  In  the  matter  of  the  compromise  that  you  suggest 
in  your  prtScis  in  relation  to  the  difficulty  which  might  arise  out  of  your 
proposal  of  **  close"  scholarships,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  compromise 
would  only  meet  half  the  difficulty  that  you  raise  yourself,  that  is  to  say, 
it  would  provide  for  the  clever  boys  and  girls  being  secure  if  they  were 
above  the  convenient  number.  But  if  they  were  below  the  convenient 
number  and  yet  a  certain  number  of  close  scholarships  had  to  be  given, 
IS  there  not  a  chance  that  you  would  g^ve  them  to  the  wrong  children  P — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  You  see  each  school  would  have  a  certain  number 
attached  to  it.  I  cannot  imagine  in  any  case  that  the  number  of  clever 
children  will  be  below  that.  I  cannot  imagine  that  for  a  moment.  From 
my  practical  experience  in  a  very  poor  school  indeed  in  the  east  of  Bristol 
I  could  always  have  awarded  with  great  advantage  considerably  more 
scholarships  than  the  school  was  ever  likely  to  succeed  in  getting. 

8918.  In  that  school  where  you  found  the  number  was  never  in  excess 
of  the  demand  what  was  the  proportion  P— I  should  say  that  there  was 
quite  10  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  that  school,  as  there  would  be  in  any 
school,  who  could  avail  themselves  with  great  advantage  of  the  facilities 
for  further  education. 

8919.  In  a  noor  school  there  would  always  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
children  to  take  these  scholarships  with  advantage  P — Yes,  supposing  you 
were  in  a  position  to  offer  10  per  cent. 

8920-22.  Now,  with  regard  to  what  you  say  about  "  attempts  to  deny 
*'  to  a  teacher  some  of  the  ordinary  civil  and  religions  liberties  of 
'*  English  people."  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  teachers  of  what  you 
might  call  '^  extreme  '*  opinions  have  difficulty  in  getting  promotions  or 
appointments.    Is  that  so  P — Under  whom  f 

8923.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  teachers  under  both  voluntary  schools  and 
school  boards  and  in  secondary  sohools  P — Of  course,  under  voluntary 
sohools,  the  trust  deeds  in  many  cases  insist  that  the  teachers  shall  be 
communicants.  Supposing  I  were  a  teacher  in  a  school  under  a  trust 
deed,  and  I  became  a  Baptist,  I  should  leave  the  school  at  once.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  quote  you  instanoes  where  teachers  hiw^e  not 
received  promotion  according  to  their  merits  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.  I  should  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  prove,  but  one  or  two 
cases  I  have  in  mind. 

8924.  As  to  Secondary  Education,  do  you  consider  that  that  might  be  a 
danger  unless  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  it  P— I  think  it  might. 
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8925.  (To  Mr.  Bowden.)  Would  you  say  the  same  P — 1  should  think  it 
would  be  a  danger. 

8926.  (Dr.  WormeUn)  With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  mingling  practice 
with  the  theory  of  education,  have  you  known  teachers  who  haye  been  able 
to  answer  questions  on  the  theory  of  education  on  paper  perfectly,  and 
who  haye  yet  been  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  class  P--t  haye.  I  haye  had 
experience  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

8927.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  art  of  questioning ;  do  you  think  a 
man  may  be  able  to  say  when  long  <^ue8tions,  short  questions,  and  leading 
questions  may  be  put,  when  Sooratic  questioning  may  be  carried  on,  and 
BO  on,  and  yet  may  be  absolutely  unable  to  choose  any  method  which  will 
suit  the  attitude  of  the  class  before  him.  Would  you  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  such  specimens  often  come  before  the  headmasters  of  secondary 
schools  P — ^I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it. 

8928.  Would  you  agree  that  lecturing  may  be  carried  too  far  if  it  is 
separated  from  practice,  and  that  practice  may  be  delayed  so  long  that  it 
may  become  dimcidt  to  make  progress  in  it  P — In  my  eyidence*in*chief  I 
said  tbat  the  persons  who  intend  to  be  teachers  should  begin  young  in 
order  that  they  might  become  acquainted  with  the  work  t^t  they  haye 
to  do  earlier. 

8929.  But  eyen  if  they  haye  to  beg^n  later — ^if  they  choose  to  begin  after 
they  haye  studied  at  the  uniyersity  and  taken  a  degree — would  you  then 
say  that  the  practice  should  be  mixed  with  the  theory  P — If  they  haye 
already  had  the  theory,  the  practice  might  come  afterwards,  but  I  should 
prefer  that  the  two  should  go  on  part  ^poBSu. 

8930.  I  suppose  you  know  that  there  are  many  headmasters  of  endowed 
schools  who  are  trained  elementary  teachers  P — A  large  number. 

8931.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  from  two  training  colleges 
I  haye  a  list  of  89  old  students  who  are  now  in  secondaiy  schools  P — 
I  haye  examined  one  or  two  of  the  lists  of  the  training  colleges  and  find  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  are  now  out  of  elementary  schools,  and  who 
are  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

8932.  I  haye  also  a  list  of  about  184  masters  of  priyate  schools,  who 
were  drawn  from  the  elementary  school  teachers.  Were  those  teachers 
of  the  endowed  schools  and  priyate  schools  amongst  the  best  or  the  worst 
of  elementary  teachers  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say.  They  had  the  desire 
for  pecuniary  improyement  better  deyeloped  than  some  of  those  who 
remain  in  elementary  schools. 

8933.  Then  in  addition  to  certain  other  qualities  we  will  say  they  had 
the  quality  of  sagacity  P — ^They  had. 

8934.  With  regard  to  these  teachers,  do  you  think  there  are  any  better 
men  in  endowed  schools,  or  men  with  higher  Qualifications  than  those 
who  haye  gone  from  elementary  schools.  Woula  you  say  they  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  teachers  in  secondary  schools  P — I  do  not  know  them 
sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  compare  them. 

8935.  May  I  take  it  that  you  now  wish  to  qualify  to  some  extent  that 
statement  of  yours  that  elementary  teachei^s  are  better  than  the  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  P — When  I  answered  as  I  did,  I  did  not  wish  to 
imply  that  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  were  better  than  all  the 
head  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  not  by  any  means. 

8936.  Are  all  teachers  in  elementary  schools  thoroughly  efficient  P — 
No. 

8937.  Then,  eyen  amongst  the  elementary  teachers  there  are  occasionally 
ineffioient  teachers,  and  probably  occasionally  you  get  a  black  sheep 
amongst  them  P — Yes. 

8938.  Then  we  must  put  it  in  this  way ;  that  there  are  some  teachers  in 
elementaiy  schools  who  are  better  than  some  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  P — ^Yes;  and  that  all  the  teachers  who  are  passing  out  of  the 
training  colleges  at  the  present  time  in  the  first  and'  second  diyisions  of 
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tho'second  year  are,  as  a  rale,  better  than  the  majoritj  of  those  who  apply 
for  employmeut  in  secondary  schools. 

8939.  I  understand  you  wish  that  there  should  be  one  register,  and  all 
qualified  teachers  should  be  placed  upon  it.    Is  that  so  ? — It  is. 

8940.  With  regard  to  the  elementary  teachers,  would  you  wish  to  see 
the  position  on  the  register  taken  in  place  of  the  certificate  as  now  issued  ? 
•*-You  must  place  upon  the  register  tne  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  The 
qualification  of  many  of  the  elementary  teachers  would  be  the  simple  fact 
that  they  had  passed  the  Education  Department's  examination.  That 
would  require  to  be  stated  as  their  qualification  for  a  place  upon  the 
reg^ter. 

8941.  Then  you  would  still  have  the  examination  and  certification  by 
the  Education  Department  standing  as  it  does  now,  as  a  necessary  qualifi* 
cation  for  the  mastership  of  elementary  schools? — My  desire  is  that 
eventually  the  certification  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority, 
which  I  hope  will  be  set  up  as  the  result  of  the.  labours  of  this 
Commission. 

8942.  I  only  wanted  to  see  whether  your  yiew  with  regard  to  this 
reg^tration  is  one-sided  or  not.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me.  Do  you  wish 
the  elementary  teachers  to  be  registered  as  qualified  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  without  a  reciprocal  change,  allowing  qualified  secondary 
teachers,  if  they  wish  it,  to  take  charge  of  elementary  schools  ? — When 
the  central  authority  has  the  certification  of  teachers  in  its  own  hands, 
then  I  am  perfectly  open  to  the  passing  upwards  or  downwards,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  teachers  of  every  grade  into  every  kind  of  school. 

8943.  So  am  I ;  but  will  it  not  be  premature  to  ask  for  a  universal  register 
until  that  reciprocal  motion  is  allowed  ? — It  cannot  be  too  soon,  m  my 
opinion,  to  get  the  register,  as  we  desire  to  protect  the  people  themselves 
largely  against  those  who  are  inefficient  teachers. 

8944.  In  secondary  schools  ? — ^Yes,  in  secondary  schools. 

8945.  {To  Mr.  Macnamara,)  With  regard  to  the  list  of  subjects  to  be 
taken  in  the  competition  for  scholarships,  I  think  you  would  exclude  the 
higher  subjects,  such  as  algebra,  in  those  competitions  ? — Yes. 

8946.  Supposing  that  certain  scholarships  are  open  to  candidates  from 
all  elementary  schools,  and  some  candidates  come  with  algebra  as  one  of 
their  special  subjects,  would  you  decline  to  give  credit  for  that  subject  if 
brought  P — No,  I  think  I  would  meet  that  difficulty  by  allowing  them  to 
take  that  subject  in  lieu  of  one  of  my  additional  class  subjects.  What  I 
want  to  secure  is,  that  there  should  be  no  disability  placed  upon  a  child 
who  attends  a  school  the  curriculum  of  which  is  connned  to  the  three  B*b 
and  the  class  subjects.  The  child  you  mention  might  bring  his  algebra, 
and  my  boy  might  bring  his  drawing  or  his  grammar  and  geography, 
and  make  up  the  same  number  of  subjects  at  the  end.  I  want  to  avoid 
weighting  the  syllabus  with  **  fancy  "  subjects. 

8947.  Supposing  one  boy  can  bring  five  subjects  and  another  seven : 
would  you  cut  down  the  seven  ? — Yes,  most  certainly.  iMr,  Bowden.)  In 
the  scheme  prepared  for  scholarships  by  the  committee  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  and  the  Headmasters'  Association,  practically  Mr.  Macnamnra's 
contention  has  been  allowed.   " 

8948.  (Mr.  Fenwick  to  Mr.  Botcden.)  1  think  it  is  your  opinion  that 
many  of  the  primary  schools  at  present  are  now  giving  Secondary 
Education.    Is  that  so? — ^Yes,  very  largely. 

8949.  Would  you  say  that  in  most  cases  where  the  primary  schools  are 
now  giving  Secondary  Education  the  premises  are  quite  suitable  for  the 
purpose  P — There  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  premises  in  which  education 
is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time.  We  have  made  great  improve- 
ments during  the  past  20  years,  and  we  shall  make  more  during  the  next 
20  years. 

8950.  I  believe  that  you  desire  to  see  some  easier  method  of  transfer 
established  both  for  teachers  and  scholars  from  one  class  of  school  to 
another  P — ^Yes. 
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8951.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  that  transfer  should 
^e  made  ? — My  suggestion  is  this :  that  the  whole  of  the  education  of  a 
locality  shall  be  pla^d  under  the  control  of  one  authority.  This  authority, 
haying  an  intimate  knowledge  of  erery  olass  of  school  under  its  control, 
would  then  be  able  to  determine  exactly  how  the  passage  should  be  made 
from  a  lower  school  to  a  higher  school.  At  present  there  may  be  20 
scholars  fit  to  go  on  when  only  one  can  get  the  scholarship.  But  if  the 
whole  of  the  schools  were  under  one  authority,  then  the  authority  would 
say: — **  These  children  are  capable  and  will  well  repay  the  State  for 
**  a  higher  education.*'  I  should  then  giye  them  the  power  of  passing  on 
those  children,  eyen  without  examination,  into  the  higher  schools. 

8952.  Haye  you  considered  the  question  as  to  whether  Secondary 
Education,  as  well  as  primaiy  education,  should  be  free  P — ^I  said  In  my 
examination-in-chief  tkat  eyery  olass  of  person  in  the  State  has  a  right 
to  the  same  amount  of  help  from  the  State  that  the  poorer  class  of  people 
are  getting  at  the  present  time ;  that  it  is  a  matter  for  growth  as  to 
saying  how  far  Secondary  Education  shall  be  entirely  free  in  time  to 
oome,  but  if  one  autiiority  had  control  of  all  classes  of  education,  then 
that  authority  could  at  once  say : — "  The  parents  of  these  children  are 
**  unable  to  pay  their  fees  in  a  secondary  school,  and  we  will  take  them 
*'  as  free  scholarB  without  any  competition  for  scholarships." 

8953.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  every  case  where  boys  or  girls  wished  to 
continue  their  education  in  a  secondary  school  they  should  have  liberty 
to  do  so  independently  of  fees  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  but  at  the  Bame 
time,  that  if  a  child  has  to  go  beyond  the  provision  now  made  for 
education,  say  to  his  fourteenth  year,  the  parent  himself  should  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  for  his  own  child's  advantage ;  that  is  to  sa^, 
that  the  child  should  not  be  taken  by  the  State,  and  maintained  ^a 
•every  way  in  order  that  he  might  continue  his  education. 

8954.  Haye  you  considered  the  point  as  to  the  limitation  of  income  at 
which  you  would  ditiw  your  line  in  cases  where  support  should  be  given 
■and  where  support  should  be  withheld  ? — ^I  believe  that  there  should  be 
an  eleemosynary  test  in  connexion  with  persons  who  require  further  help 
^om  the  State.  What  that  should  be  would  depend  upon  the  various 
localities.  I  personally  put  it  down  at  150L  a  year.  A  person  who  has 
got  less  than  that,  I  thmk,  is  entitled  to  have  for  his  children  education 
in  secondary  schools. 

8955.  {Mr.  Yaxall,)  You  said  in  your  examination -in-chief  that  probably 
the  parliamentary  division  might  be  a  convenient  sub-division  of  a  county 
for  the  area  of  a  local  authority.  I  imagine  that  in  that  case  you  are 
expressing  your  own  opinion  rather  than  that  of  the  union  which  you  repre- 
sent F — Yes.  That  was  my  personal  opinion.  I  expressed  that  opinion 
because  'some  counties  are  extremely  large,  and  the  population  is  very 
much  scattered ;  and  as  the  voters  are  in  the  habit  of  voting  together  for 
one  purpose,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  convenient  way,  having  one  register, 
of  electmg  the  persons  to  control  education  in  the  district. 

'  8956.  What  you  really  want  is  that  there  shall  be,  if  need  be,  some  con- 
venient sub-division,  or  even  some  convenient  combination  of  the  adminis- 
trative county  area  ? — ^Yes,  I  wish  for  both,  sub-divison  and  combination 
where  necessary. 

8957.  There  seemed  to  be  some  confusion  between  the  views  of  yourself 
and  Mr.  Macnamara  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  local  authority.  I  take 
it  that  the  view  of  the  Union  you  represent  is  that  the  local  authority 
shall  be  an  elective  body  for  preference,  with  a  composite  body  created  by 
existing  bodies  as  an  alternative  P — First  an  elective  1>ody  ad  hoc.  Then 
if  that  were  found  utterly  impracticable,  a  composite  body  composed  of 
the  bodies  in  existence  at  the  time. 

8958.  You  expressed  some  idea  as  to  the  possible  size  of  the  advisory 
^ucational  council  which  was  to  form  some  part  of  the  staff  at  the 
educational  headquarters.  There,  again,  I  presume  you  were  giving  your 
<own  ideas  upon  the  matter  rather  than  representative  ideas? — Yes.    1 
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should  be  glad  to  withdraw  the  number  that  I  mentioned  before.  "  From 
50  to  100"  was  tbe  phrase  I  used.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
numbers  contained  m  the  Registration  Bill  were  very  much  larger  than 
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experts  in  administiutive  work  in  connexion  with  the  education  in  the 
localities. 

8959.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  that  the 
organisation  of  Secondary  Education  should  be  preceded  or  at  least 
accompanied  by  a  due  system  of  registration  of  teachers  P — ^The  opinion  of 
the  Union  is  that  registration  should  go  before,  or  at  least  concurrently 
with,  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education. 

8960.  And  I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that  certificated  teachers  as  a  whole 
are  opposed  to  any  plan  of  registration  for  the  teachers  of  secondary 
BChoois  alone  ? — Most  certainly. 

8961.  Although  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  are  certificated  teachers  P — ^Yes. 

8962.  And  although  it  is  your  opinion  that  a  rery  oonsiderable  amount 
of  Secondary  Education  in  primary  schools  is  now  being  given  by 
certificated  teachers  P — ^A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Secondary  Gduca- 
tiou  of  the  country  is  being  given  by  certificated  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  at  the  pi'esent  time. 

8963.  Oan  you  give  us  examples  of  that  P — Yes.  In  all  organised  science 
schools,  which  are  nearly  all  taught  by  elementary  teachers,  there  are 
now  about  11,000  scliolars.  In  the  pupil  teachers'  centres,  which  are 
taught  by  elementary  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  obtained  their 
degrees,  there  are  15,000  scholars.  In  training  colleges  there  are  3,000 
students,  and  the  teachers  in  the  training  colleges  are  all  elementary 
teachers.  In  art  classes,  the  majority  of  which  are  taught  by  elementary 
teachers,  meeting  at  night,  there  are  92,500  pupils.  In  the  science  classes 
there  are  nearly  120,000  stadents,  these  all  taught  by  elementary  teachers, 
or  nearly  all.  Besides  that,  last  year  there  were  nearly  50,000  scholars 
exau^ined  on  secondary  subjects  in  elementary  schools,  making  a  total  of 
nearly  300,000  students  of  various  kinds  who  are  being  taught  by  elemen- 
tary teachers  in  higher  subjects  at  the  present  time. 

8964.  {Mr.  Hdbhouee.)  What  do  you  mean  by  secondary  subjects  in 
elementary  schools  P — I  mean  algebra,  French^  Latin,  mechanics, 

8966.  The  specific  subjects  of  the  Code  ? — Yes. 

8966.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  And  yet,  although  a  considerable  proportion  of 
secondary  work,  and  even  in  secondary  schools  in  some  cases,  has  been  done 
by  certificated  teachers,  the  certificated  teachers  as  a  body  do  oppose  any 
separate  registration  for  secondary  teachers  ? — ^Yes. 

8967.  And  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  on  at  least  four  occasions 
during  the  last  20  years  they  have  opposed  Begistration  Bills  which  have 
not  been  comprehensive,  and  have  successfully  opposed  them  P — It  is 
within  my  personal  knowledge  that  the  National  Union  of  Teucheru  has 
opposed  over  and  over  again  any  registration  which  should  not  include 
tnemselves.  From  the  first  introduction  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill  in 
1877,  and  Mr.  Forster's  Bill,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  1874,  the  Union  has 
opposed  any  register  which  should  not  include  certificated  teachers.  It 
is  no  new  thing,  but  one  upon  which  they  feel  very  deeply. 

8968.  It  u  the  view  of  the  I]nion,  I  think,  that  there  should  be  in  every 
case  both  upon  the  local  authority  and  the  central  authority  a  fair  amount 
of  representation -of  expert  opinion  in  the  persons  of  practical  teachers  P — 
It  is. 

8969.  The  views  that  you  express  as  to  the  proportion  of  those  teachers 
to  other  members  of  the  authority  were,  I  presume,  your  own  individual 
opinious  P — Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  Union  has  ever  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  representing  teachers  compared  with  those  elected 
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b^'  the  ratepayers.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  ratepayers  having  the  control  of  the  purse  should  have  the  greater 
representation. 

8970.  (Mr.  Cockbwm,)  You  said  15  as  against  14.  Are  those  the  members 
you  are  now  speaking  of  P — Yes. 

8971.  (3fr.  YonaU.)  Those  numbers  are  not  in  any  sense  suggested  by 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  P— No. 

8972.  (To  Mr,  Macnamara.)  Would  it  be  your  view  that  Secondary 
Education  should  be  self-supporting  P — I  somewhat  hesitated  to  discuss 
that  the  other  day.  It  most  certainly  ought  not  to  be  self-supporting.  I 
believe  it  has  been  made  self-supporting  occasionally  to  the  great  sacrifice 
of  ^e  subjects  taught  and  the  teachers  and  the  children  and  everybody 
concerned.  I  sunpose  it  is  possible  to  make  it  self-supporting,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  done  by  a  purely  commercialized  system,  with  the  teacher 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  examinations  and  the  results  accruing.  I  think  it 
is  most  pernicious  to  endeavour  to  make  any  system  of  education  self- 
supporting. 

8973.  Something  was  said  with  regard  to  ai)pointing  inspectors  of 
schools,  and  I  thmk  you  referred  to  the  appointment  by  tne  central 
authority.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  communication  sent  by  the 
National  Union  attention  is  drawn  to  the  point  that,  whereas  in  almost 
every  case  appointments  of  inspectors  by  a  local  authority  have  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  practical  men,  tliat  has  not  been  the  case  where 
the  inspectors  have  been  appointed  by  the  central  authority  P — ^Yes,  but 
I  point  out  tiiat  the  future  central  authority  would  be  of  a  vastly  difierent 
character  from  the  present ;  at  least  I  hope  so. 

8974.  But  you  would  feel  inclined  at  present  to  pUoe  the  appointment 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority  P — ^At  the  present  moment,  with  the 
present  suggested  constitution  of  the  council,  certainly. 

8975.  It  has  not  been  made  quite  clear  that  the  suggestion  of  a  register 
of  teachers,  in  which  the  classes  of  teachers  should  be  indicated  separately, 
was  not  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  upon  the  matter. 
You  recognise  that  P — Yes. 

8976.  [Mr,  Cockhum  to  Mr.  Botaden.)  With  the  few  exceptions  that  you 
have  named  to  Mr.  Yoxall,  are  the  views  in  your  memorandum  and 
the  views  you  have  given  us  in  your  examination-in-chief  and  cross- 
examination  the  views  of  the  Union  P — ^Yes,  I  believe  so.  In  my  own 
examinations  I  have  followed  closely  the  memorandum  sent  in  by  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers. 

8977.  And  with  those  three  exceptions  that  you  have  stated,  your 
views  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  Union  P — ^Yes. 

8978.  You  represent  a  Union  of  26,000  strong  ?— Yes. 

8979.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  proportions  of  figures  are 
between  volxmtary  teachers  and  board  teachers  in  those  26,000  ?  —  I 
examined  our  register  some  time  ago,  and  they  were  about  equally 
divided. 

8980.  Now,  cominff  to  this  question  of  the  authority,  ^rour  view  is  very 
strongly  pronounced,  I  believe,  in  favour  of  the  education  being  in  the 
hands  of  one  authority  ? — ^Most  certainly. 

8981.  That  would  involve,  I  will  not  say  the  destruction,  but  the 
removal  entirely  of  all  the  existing  school  boards  P — Not  necessarily  the 
removal. 

8962.  The  absorption  P — ^Yes.    They  might  be  utilised. 

8988.  It  would  involve  the  substitution  by  something  elseP — ^Inthe 
county  areas  the  present  small  school  boards  might  just  be  simply  the 
local  managers  for  the  schools  under  their  control.  In  a  municipal 
borough  or  in  a  county  borough  the  school  board,  enlarged  as  I  hope  it 
may  be  by  experts  representing  the  teachers  on  the  board,  would  be  the 
sole  authority,  and  would  have  control  over  every  class  of  school. 
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8984.  Tou  do  not  wish  us  to  .take  it  that  you  would  encumber  the 
machinery  by  haying  an  election  as  at  present  for  a  small  school  board, 
and  again,  on  the  top  of  that,  an  election  for  a  larger  educational  authority, 
do  you  ? — lu  a  small  area  they  would  require  to  elect  managers.  It  mignt 
be  that  the  school  board  could  be  done  away  with  and  the  managers  elected 
by  the  district  authority. 

8985.  But  if  legislation  is  to  set  up  boards  of  education,  as  you  call  them, 
which  are  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  country,  will  not  that  necessarily 
involve  the  disappearance  of,  or  the  substitution  of  something  else  for, 
school  boards  P — -The  present  school  boards  would  be  in  many  cases  the 
boards  of  education.  Where  there  are  a  number  of  small  boards  in  an 
area  which  is  not  entirely  covered  now,  they  would  become  local  managers 
for  the  central  authority,  or  they  would  be  done  away  with  entirely. 

8986.  And  what  would  you  do  where  there  are  no  school  boards  P — I 
should  elect  a  board  of  education  whether  there  be  a  school  board  or  not. 

8987.  But  would  you  have  your  Act  of  Parliament  divisible  into  two 
parts ;  one  part  that  should  deal  with  the  areas  where  there  are  existing 
school  boards,  and  the  other  part  dealing  with  areas  where  there  are  no 
existing  school  boards  P — A  concrete  example  would  help  me  if  you  would 
just  suggest  an  area. 

8988.  There  are  a  great  many  areas  which  must  be  well  known  to  youp 
— ^Take  the  borough  of  Stockport ;  there  is  no  school  board  there.  There 
is  no  school  board  in  the  borough  of  Preston.  In  either  of  those  examples 
I  should  elect  a  board  of  education  for  the  borough,  which  should  aeal 
with  every  class  of  education  in  the  borough.  There  would  be  no  school 
board  there  to  do  awa^r  with.  Take  the  county  of  Cumberland,  there  are 
several  school  boards  in  that  county.  I  should  elect  a  board  of  education 
fbr  the  county  of  Cumberland,  that  being  about  large  enough,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  a  board  of  education  in  that  district.  There 
are  several  school  boards.  Those  would  either  terminate  when  the  Act 
came  into  operation,  or  they  would  be  taken  over  by  the  board  of 
•education  and  become  the  local  authority  for  education  in  the  districts 
where  thc^  are.  It  would  be  easy  enough  in  a  clause  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  make  them  elective,  or  to  say  that  they  were  to  come  to  an 
end,  or  to  say  that  they  were  to  become  local  managers  under  the  district 
authority. 

8989.  If  we  are  going  to  have  boards  of  education  covering  the  whole 
country  and  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  education,  what  would  you  do  with 
existing  voluntary  schools  which  are  vested  in  the  clergy  trustees  and 
various  parishes  ? — I  think  1  did  in  my  examination-in-chief  say  what 
the  relation  of  the  local  authority  should  be  to  the  various  classes  of 
schools  in  the  district.  I  should  not  personally  consider  that  the  board  of 
education  would  interfere  very  much  with  the  endowed  or  grammar 
schools  as  at  present  existing.  They  would  have  only  a  nominal  super- 
vision.over  them.  They  would  confer  with  the  governors  of  those  schools 
and  see  how  far  they  met  the  needs  of  the  locality  for  Secondary 
Education.  If  a  difficulty  arose  between  the  local  authority  and  the 
governing  .body,  that  difficulty  should  be  referred  to  the  central 
authority  for  settlement,  the  central  authority  being  the  arbitrator 
between  the  two,  and  the  governing  body  might  be  then  required  to  bring 
its  action  into  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  local  edacationw 
authority.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  authority  might  withdraw 
from  the  position  that  it  had  taken  up  with  respect  to  that  governing 
body  and  the  same  with  respect  to  private  adventure  schools.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  whole  of  the  private  adventure  schools  in  the 
country  done  awj^y  with.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  action  taken 
by  a  local  authority  which  would  do  away  ^itirely  with  those  private 
adventure  schools.  But  if  they  brought  themselves  into  confonaity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  local  authority  for  the  district,  then  they  should 
be  recognised  as  supplying  the  education  required  in  the  district,  ^and 
there  should  be  no  competition  set  up  by  the  Local  authority  in  connexion 
with  them.     With  respect  to  small  schooll^oards,  X  hftve  already  atated 
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-wLat  they  should  be.  The  school  managers  of  ordinary  elemantary 
schools  might  be  recognised  by  the  local  authority,  and,  if  necessary, 
helped  by  tibe  local  authority  in  the  maintenauce  of  their  schools. 

8990.  Gk)ing  along  the  lines  of  your  memorandum,  is  it  your  opinion  and 
is  it  the  opinion  of  your  Union,  that  the  country  has  sufficiently  matured 
its  judgment  and  opinion  upon  this  question  as  to  make  legislation  on 
these  lines  a  possibilitr  to  day? — Speaking,  not  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  but  as  an  indiviaual  who  has  taken  very  considerable  interest  in 
educational  matters,  I  think  that  the  country  is  quite  ripe  for  legislation  in 
this  matter. 

8991.  To  embrace  the  whole  of  the  suggestions  which  you  bring  forward 
aa  the  recommendation  of  the  Union  ?— I  believe  bo.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  press  on  the  enunciation  of  the  views  of  the 
Union  by  the  President  of  the  Union  in  connexion  with  this  matter,  the 
country  seems  to  me  to  be  very  favourably  inclined  to  such  a  view  as  we 
take  upon  this  organisation  of  education. 

8992.  {To  Mr.  Maoiamara,)  Is  that  your  opinion? — I  believe  that  if 
legislation  were  delayed  it  would  be  of  a  more  comprehensive  character  than 
if  it  took  place  in  the  immediate  future.  I  do  not  think  the  House  of 
Commonfi  will  sufficiently  connote  the  social  changes  that  should  be 
connoted  in  any  legislation  it  may  put  its  hand  to  immediately.  You  see 
I  suggest  rather  than  this  ad  hoo  election  what  is  really  the  Union 
alternative ;  that  is  the  suggestion  of  gathering  round  existing  authoritioi 
A  complete  board  for  each  local  authority.  Personally  I  should  like  to 
see  legislation  delayed  as  long  as  possible. 

8993.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  youf  opinion  is  rather  ideal  than 
practicaft  ? — ^No.  We  have  given  you  the  form  of  the  local  authjority,  and 
in  the  future  we  do  hope  that  that  will  be  the  main  feature,  that  there 
will  be  one  authority  for  education ;  and  we  submit  the  alternative  form 
of  local  authority  as  being  more  practicable. 

8994.  (Dr,  Fairbaim  to  Mr.  Bowden.)  Returning  to  the  question  of 
the  training  of  teachers.  I  think  you  said  that  while  instruction  in  the 
science  ana  art  of  education  ought  to  proceed  pari  passu,  yet  the  literary 
should  precede  the  special  P — Personally  I  have  no  oDJectionto  the  literary 
and  the  special  training  going  on  side  by  side,  as  is  done  in  the  training 
colleges  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  the  day  training  colleges 
connected  with  universities.  Many  of  those  who  go  up  for  the  Queen's 
scholarships  have  had  a  sufficient  general  education  to  make  them  capable 
immediately  of  taking  up  the  curriculum  of  the  universities  as  well  as  their 
special  work  in  connexion  with  the  theory  and  art  of  education,  and  the 
result  is  that  many  of  them  are  leaving  the  university  colleges  now  as 
graduates  of  the  universities.  The  list  for  our  own  day  trainmg  college 
at  Newcastle  was  published  last  week.  Seven  of  them  have  been  for  a 
third  year,  several  of  them  have  graduated  as  Bachelors  of  Science,  and 
all  of  them  were  Associates  of  Science,  au  examination,  in  my  opinion, 
nearly  as  difficult  as  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  of  the  London 
University. 

8996.  Would  you  prefer  that  teachers  should  be  educated  not  simply 
together  in  a  special  college  for  teachers,  but  with  other  men  intenaed 
for  other  professions? — If  they  were  educated  together  it  would 
have  a  tendency,  in  many  cases,  to  broaden  their  views,  to  make  them 
more  men  and  women  of  the  world  probably  than  they  would  be  if  trained 
only  in  residential  training  colleges  ;  but  at  the  same  time  many  of  those 
who  go  the  oolleges  have  rot  confined  themselves  even  while  in  their 

South  to  the  work  of  their  school  only,  but  have  made  themselves  very 
krgely  acquainted  with  public  matters  in  the  district  from  which  they 
have  come,  and  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  university  training  so  far 
as  the  attendance  at  university  extension  lectures  will  give  it  them  before 
they  go  to  their  training  colleges  at  all.  Many  pupil  teachers  that  I  know 
have  attended  all  the  courses  of  university  extension  lectures  that  have 
l>een  given  during  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship ;  consequently  their 
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training  is  not  tHe  narrow  training  that  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be, 
and  the  best  of  oar  papil  teachers  are  now  matriculating  at  the  London 
University  before  they  go  to  their  training  college  at  all,  and  as  such  are 
on  a  par  with  those  who  go  even  to  the  older  universities. 

8996.  But  you  are  anxious  to  establish  something  like  a  nnit\'  of 
training  as  between  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  P — Yes.  Child 
nature,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same.^  The  advantages  of  children  are  not  all 
the  same,  but  tne  nature  of  the  child  is  the  same.  And  a  person  who  has 
to  deal  with  children  in  the  secondary  school  has  the  same  faults  and  the 
same  difficulties  to  deal  with  that  we  have  in  elementary  schools ;  and 
as  to  the  training  of  the  teachers,  really,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
difference. 

8997.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  literary  part,  if  they  are  to  be  trained 
toffether,  must  they  not  be  trained  either  in  universities  or  university 
colleges  P — If  they  must  be  trained  together  that  would  follow,  but  there 
is  no  reason  wh^  the  present  training  coUeges  should  not  be  made  suit- 
able for  the  literary  equipment  of  persons  who  intend  to  go  into 
secondary  schools. 

8998.  You  have  said,  however,  that  being  educated  along  with  men 
training  for  other  professions  would  broaden  the  minds  of  the  teachers,  as 
they  might  help  to  broaden  the  minds  of  the  other  men.  Is  not  that  a 
veiy  desirable  result  to  aim  at  P — It  is. 

8999.  Would  you  then  propose  that  it  be  a  necessaty  condition  of  being 
admitted  to  practical  training  that  they  have  a  literary  degree  P— I 
should  not  like  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  person 
who  is  to  be  engaged  in  teaching  should  have  a  literary  degree. 

9000.  In  a  national  system  P — By-and-bye  I  would  come  to  that,  but  we 
must  look  at  things  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  We  could  not,  at 
one  step,  come  to  the  conclusion  and  sav  that  every  person  who  is  to 
teach  at  all,  in  any  kind  of  school,  should  have  a  degree. 

9001.  Then  we  are  to  make  a  certificate  the  only  possible  alternative 
to  a  degree.  Would^  not  the  degree  represent  or  could  it  not  be  made 
to  represent  a  more  liberal  education  than  the  certificate P— I  should  say 
that  the  degree  should  not  be  the  sole  qualification  of  a  person  who  is  to 
be  engaged  in  teaching ;  that  the  degree,  if  it  is  to  be  held  by  a  person 
engaged  in  teaching,  should  include  what  we  get  in  the  trainmg  of 
teachers. 

9002.  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  :  As  you  have  proposed 
a  fiaculty  of  education  in  the  university,  would  yon  make  the  deffrees  or  that 
faculty  co-ordinate  with  the  degree  in  arts  or  subsequent  to  it  r — I  should 
deal  with  the  faculty  of  education  exactly  as  is  done  with  the  faculty  of 
science  in  the  London  University  at  the  present  time.  I  should  make  the 
entrance  examination,  say,  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  universitv. 
Then  I  should  allow  persons  to  decide  whether  they  would  take  a  degree  in 
arts,  a  degree  in  science,  or  a  degree  in  education.    I  would  like  to  point 

.this  out  to  you  with  regard  to  the  Cambridge  University  Syndicate.  The 
university  practically  represents  that  as  a  kind  of  degree.  It  grants  its 
diplomas  on  the  degree  days  just  as  it  grants  the  other  degrees.  It 
presents  them  on  the  degree  days.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  12  months  or 
more  than  12  months  has  to  be  spent  in  that,  it  should  not  qualify  the 
persons  for  the  holding  of  a  degree  just  the  same  as  the  qualification  in 
either  of  the  other  faculties. 

9003.  But  you  would  not  propose  that  a  university  simply  on  the  basis 
of  a  year's  work  should  gptmt  a  diploma  apart  from  prior  graduation  P — 

'  If  yon  mean  by  graduation  the  actual  conferment  or  the  degree,  then  I 
should  have  to  consider  the  matter,  because  the  universities  would  not 
recognise  two  years  for  graduation.  You  must  have  the  nijxe  or  the 
12  terms  before  graduation.  Then  if  vou  add  on  another  year  for  the 
training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  that  would  mean  four 
years  at  the  university.  I  should  not  certainlv  say  that  there  ought  to  be 
the  four  years,  although  the  universities  prefer  that  the  students  shall 
stay  four  years  rather  than  three. 
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9004.  Yon  have  said  that  your  idea  of  practical  training  is  represented 

a  the  hospital  and  its  fanctiona  in  the  training  of  mecucal  men  P— >By 
e  hospital  and  the  medical  school. 

9005.  The  teachers  in  the  hospital  practically  constitute  the  faculty,  do 
they  not  P— They  do. 

9006.  The  hospital  practically  constitntes  a  place  of  practice  P — ^Yes. 

9007.  Then  in  order  to  have  its  parallel  yon  would  need  to  haye  a  series 
of  ereat  schools  equipped  by  a  special  educational  faculty  P — The  Durham 
College  of  Medicine  is  situated  m  !Newoastle,  and  the  Durham  College  of 
Science  is  also  in  Newcastle ;  those  are  colleges  of  the  Durham  Uniyersity  ; 
the  one  grants  degrees  in  science,  and  the  other  grants  degrees  in 
medicine — at  least  the  university  grants  degrees  in  medicine — and  the 
students  who  receive  their  degree  go  to  Durham  for  it.  Medical  students 
receive  a  great  part  of  their  scientific  training  at  the  Durham  CoUeffe  of 
Science,  as  well  as  receiving  their  medical  education  at  the  medical  college. 
Chemistry,  for  example,  is  taught  at  the  College  of  Science,  and  they  go  to 
the  College  of  Science  for  lectures  there.  The  two  colleges  work  together. 
In  the  same  way  it  will  be  perfectly  possible  for  a  training  school  to  be 
established  side  by  side  with  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  place  for  general 
education. 

9008.  Bequiring  the  teachers  in  that  school  to  be  men  of  the  given 
academical  status  P — Yes. 

9009.  (To  Mr.  McbcnamcMra.)  You  have  said  that  you  are  opposed  to 
small  boards  under  the  "  one-man  manager  "  P — Yes. 

9010.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  alternative  in  Secondary  Education  P 
— In  the  case  of  anv  State-subsidised  secondary  school  you  would  need  a 
form  of  local  school  management  to  be  in  touch  with  the  school,  but  over 
and  above  that  you  would  have  the  local  authority  which  we  have  already 
described. 

9011.  You  would  not  impose  clerical  restriction  on  head  or  assistant 
masters  in  secondary  schools  P — Certainly  not. 

9012.  Not  even  in  the  case  of  boarding  school  sP — ^No.  (Mr,  Bowden,) 
No,  certainly  not. 

9013.  (To  Mr.  Maenamara.)  Nor  theological  restrictions  P — No. 

9014.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  local  authority,  you 
propose  that  experts  be  on  itP — Yes.  Mr.  Bowden  and  I  agree  upon 
that. 

9015.  Who  are  to  elect  the  experts  P — As  far  as  the  teachers  are  cou- 
cemedy  your  register  of  teachers  I  should  say  would  give  you  a  very  good 
constituency. 

9016.  I  mean  in  the  locality  P— In  the  locality  it  would  be  easily  possible 
to  call  upon  all  the  bodies  of  teachers  of  various  grades  to  elect  their 
proportionated  number  of  representatives.  I  will  give  you  an  example. 
In  connexion  with  the  local  university  courts  in  Wales,  already  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  has  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  election  of 
persons  in  elementary  schools  to  the  university  courts.  That  has  already 
been  done. 

9017.  But  thin  body  is  to  be  a  body  concerned  with  the  spending  of  the 
rates  P — Yes. 

9018.  To  whom  then  are  they  to  be  responsible  for  spending  the  rates  P 
-*You  see,  in  the  first  place,  you  begin  with  the  nucleus  of  15  school 
board  members  in  any  borough  council.  You  will  probably  add  to  that 
number  two  or  three  of  the  county  council  members,  that  is  18.  Then  if 
you  added,  say,  half  a  dozen  from  the  managers  of  the  various  classes  of 
schools,  and  four  from  the  teachers,  that  would  give  you  28,  of  whom  18 
persons  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  ratepayers. 

9019.  Have  you  any  example  then  of  men  spending  money  derived  firom 
the  rates  who  are  not  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  r — In  connexion  with 
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the  London  County  Conncil  Technical  Education  Board  in  effect  you  haye- 
that  system  at  work  to  day.  I  do  not  know  that  the  London  Oounty 
Council  has  ever  called  into  question  the  report  of  its  Technical  Educatiozt 
Board.  I  believe  its  adoption  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  mere  form, 
although  of  course  the  members  of  the  county  council  take  great  interest 
in  the  matter.  Now  that  tecbnic«l  education  board  has  added  to  it  a 
considerable  number  outside  the  members  of  the  technical  education 
committee,  who  are  members  of  the  London  County  CoimciL 

9020.  But  they  haye  added  them.  P — ^Yes. 

9021.  They  are  not  elected  by  persons  outside  the  council  and  the- 
committee,  are  they  P — Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are.  We  will  take 
the  case  of  the  class  of  representation  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 
The  National  Union  of  Teachers  was  invited  to  add  a  ropresentatiye. 
The  county  council,  or  rather  the  nucleus  of  the  technical  education  board 
that  is  on  the  county  council,  did  not  suggest  a  name  to  us,  neither  did  it 
to  the  London  School  Board.  The  London  School  Board  made  the 
election.  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  made  the  election  and  sent  on 
the  name  to  the  London  County  Council,  who  accepted  the  name. 

9022.  But  it  was  at  the  inritation  of  the  council  P — ^Well,  I  dare  say  this 
would  be  at  the  invitation  of  the  school  board. 

9023.  That  is  quite  another  matter  from  putting  it  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament  and  making  it  constitutional.  You  see  the  council  and  its 
committee  is  still  the  ultimate  authority  in  a  case  of  that  kind  P — Yes, 
and  the  school  board,  of  which  you  would  have  15  in  a  borough  council 
out  of  my  suggested  28,  would  oe  the  body  to  take  the  initiative  and  to 
send  out  invitations  for  these  other  persons  to  form  this  composite 
board. 

9024.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  central  authority.  Would  the 
Minister  of  Education  have  the  power  to  dismiss  the  members  elected  by* 
the  teachers — ^that  would  be  the  experts  P — (Mr.  Bowden.)  I  do  not  thiuK 
he  would  have  the  power  to  dismiss,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  be 
solely  responsible  to  Parliament. 

9025.  How  could  he  give  effect  to  his  responsibility  if  he  could  not 
dismiss  ? — We  have  suggested  that  the  central  authority  should  be  rather 
an  advisory  authority  than  an  administrative  authority.  That  being  the 
case,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  Minister  of  Education  wishing  to  go  against  the- 
opinion  of  a  large  body  of  experts  such  as  would  form  the  central  council. 

9026.  Then  you  wish  to  obtain  power  without  responsibility  P — ^I  do 
not.  He  would  still  be  responsible,  and  if  he  felt  that  he  had  not  the- 
country  with  him  he  would  not  act  against  the  wishes  of  the  council. 

9027.  Li  your  first  evidence  you  said  that  the  higher  ^rade  schools  were- 
much  too  scientific.  Is  that  your  opinion  P — Yes.  I  thmk  they  would  not 
be  too  scientific  but  for  the  necessity  of  obtaining  money  to  carry  them 
on.    That  is  the  reason  they  are  too  scientific. 

9028.  What  is  your  proposed  cure  of  this  P — ^My  cure  would  be  that,, 
having  ascertained  what  amount  of  money  is  necessary  to  maintain  what 
is  called  a  higher  giade  school,  either  the  Education  Department  or  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  should  be  asked  to  make  grants  in  accordance 
with  that,  upon  the  representation  of  the  inspector  as  to  the  character  of 
the  educa4)ion  given  in  the  school. 

9029.  (3fr«.  Bryant.)  You  are  aware  that  the  University  of  London: 
grants  diplomas  to  teachers,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  requirements  that 
the  teacher  should  have  already  passed  one  of  the  Bachelor's  degrees  P — 
Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the  requirement  of  the  London  University. 

9080.  And  therefore  the  University  of  London,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
does  not  accept  your  view  that  the  arts  degree  and  the  science  degree 
should  be  co-ordinated  with  an  education  degree,  but  require  that  they 
should  be  included  in  the  education  degree? — The  training  syndicate  at 
the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  requires,  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  persons, 
who  come  up  for  their  diploma,  that  they  should  be  certificated  teachers. 
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9031.  (Mrs,  Sidgwick.)  Does  yonr  experience  enable  yon  to  eaj  whether 
any  selection  is  exercised  by  parents  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  schools 
in  one  town  ? — ^Yes,  social  distinctions  come  in ;  and  there  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  persons  to  send  their  children  to  schools  becanse  of 
the  higher  social  condition  of  the  children  who  go  to  those  schools. 

9032.  You  do  not  think  the  parents  select  them  becanse  of  the  better 
teaching? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  the  parents  are  not  snflBciently 
edncated  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  gooa  teaching  and  bad.  Many 
of  the  parents  who  do  not  know  ask  the  opinions  of  those  whom  they 
presnme  do  know. 

9033.  (To  Mr.  Macnamara.)  What  is  yonr  opinion  with  regard  to  that 
qnestion  P — ^I  should  say  that  the  number  of  parents  who  selex:t  a  school 
because  of  the  superiority  of  the  teaching  is  very  small  indeed. 

9034.  Not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  your  plan  of  close 
scholarships  9 — ^No. 

9035.  Bo  yon  think  that  as  the  interest  in  education  increases,  parents 
will  exei*cise  more  choice  as  to  the  school  they  send  their  children  to  ?— 
They  will  certainly  as  time  goes  on. 

9036.  Will  that  int^^rfere  with  the  plan  of  scholarships    yon  have 
proposed  attached  to  particular  schools? — ^My  plan  woula  not  deprive 
the  parents  of  the  right  to  say  at  what  school  the  scholarship  should  be- 
used. 

9037.  J  am  talking  of  the  school  from  which  the  child  obtains  the- 
scholarship;  that  is,  the  elementary  school  P — Then  yon  rather  imagine 
that  yon  would  get  a  large  number  of  persons  sending  their  children  to* 
schools  because  of  the  scholarships. 

9038.  Or  because  tiie  teaching  is  better  P — ^I  meet  that  case  by  saying  that- 
I  might  have  ontside  that  close  scholarship  an  inter-school  competition. 

9039.  A  school  in  which  by  some  misfortune  the  teaching  was  less  good 
would  still,  yon  think,  have  enough  really  clever  children  to  use  well 
the  leaving  schoiarshipe  attached  to  it  P— *Yes ;  I  suggest  that  you  would 
never  meet  a  case  in  wnich  there  would  not  be  more  children  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  scholarships  than  you  would  be  able  to  offer  scholarships  to. 

9040.  You  do  not  think  the  danger  is  a  practical  danger  P — I  do  not 
think  so. 

9041.  {Mr,  Cochlmrn,)  Does  not  that  practically  bring  your  scheme  back 
to  competitive  examination  after  all  P — The  great  bulk  of  the  scholarships 
would  be  awarded  under  the  close  system.    Outside  of  that  I  would  have- 
a  small  margin,  so  that  we  might  not  miss  any  child. 

9042.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendiek  to  Mr.  Bowden.)  If  existing  efficient 
voluntary  and  other  schools  came  under  the  new  educational  ftuthority, . 
would  you  allow  them  to  retain  their  existing  management  P — If  they 
derive  an  advantage  from  being  in  connexion  with  the  local  anthorit;^, 
and  getting  money  from  the  rates,  it  would  be  necessarv  to  alter  their 
management  in  one  or  two  respects  .*  first,  as  to  the  appointment 
of  teachers,  and  secondly  as  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
school. 

9043.  All  classes  of  private  schools  alike,  if  they  were  efficieot,  should 
be  capable  of  coming  under  that  P — In  private  secondary  schools  I  should 
insist  upon  a  conscience  clause. 

9044.  {To  Mr.  Macnamara.)  Is  that  jonr  opinion? — ^Yes,  as  tq  the  con- 
science clause.  (Mr.  Bowden.)  In  fact  in  all  schools  I  should  insist  upon 
a  conscience  clause  and  see  that  it  was  effectual. 

9045.  (Mr.  YoxaJl.)  Yon  think  that  the  training  which  exhibitioners  in 
the  eleiaeatary  schools  require  is  mainly  technical,  commercial,  and 
modem,  rather  than  literary  and  claasical  P — ^Yes.  I  say  that  the  training 
which  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  require  is  mmnly  technical^ 
commercial,  and  modem,  rather  than  mainly  literary  and  elMsical. 
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9046.  Aud  on  the  same  lines  yoa  take  the  view  that  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  in  places  where  thej  do  not  exist  schools  of  the  type  of  the 
higher  grade  schools  P — Yes. 

{ChairHiaiu)  We  thank  jon  for  yonr  attendance  and  the  evidence  yoti 
have  given. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Local  OEGAiri- 

aATIOV 
01  SSCOlTDiJLT 

Sducatioh. 


J.  G-.  Fitch,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  called  in  an  examined. 

9047.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Yon  were  for  a  considerable  nnmber  of 
years  an  inspector  of  schools  P — ^Yes. 

9048.  And  afterwards  jon  were  an  inspector  of  training  colleges  P — 
Yes. 

9049.  For  how  long  were  yoa  inspector  of  training  colleges  P — Eight 
years. 

9050.  Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  give  to  the  Commission  your  opinion 
as  to  the  powers  and  fanctions  of  the  local  authorities  to  be  established 
for  the  aoministration  of  Secondary  Education.  First,  as  to  their  powers : 
how  would  yon  constitute  the  local  authorities,  and  what  exactly  do  you 
mean  by  the  local  authorities  P — The  local  authorities  at  present  con- 
cerned with  education  are  the  school  boards  and  the  county  councils.  If 
it  be  proposed  to  assiflm  duties  in  connexion  with  secondary  schools 
to  any  local  authorities,  X  presume  thaj^both  of  those  bodies  ought  to  be 
ntilised.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  Ihistake  to  continue  to  separate  the 
government  of  elemontarv  schools  in  the  hands  of  boards,  ana  to  intro- 
duce a  new  separate  local  authority  to  deal  with  Higher  and  Secondary 
Education.  It  seems  to  me  verjr  important  that  the  representative 
authority  which  concoms  itself  with  elementary  education  should  also 
have  enlarged  powers  and  deal  with  such  secondary  schools  as  are  under 
its  government. 

9051.  In  its  areaP — ^Yes.  The  question  of  what  schools  should  be  thus 
brought  under  it  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  the  demand  for  Secondary 
Education  in  anv  ^iven  district.  Wherever  the  present  supply  of  good 
secondary  schools  is  insufficient,  the  local  authority  should  have  power  to 
levy  a  rate  and  to  provide  additional  Q^ondary  schools.  The  theory 
of  America — for  instance,  take  Massachusetts — ^is  that  wherever  there  are 
600  children  of  school  age  there  ought  to  be  one  high  school  or  secondary 
school,  and  as  a  rule  that  is  observed  throughout  the  Stato  of  Massa- 
chusetts* I  think  that  is  a  rather  high  requirement,  and  that  in  England 
we  should  luurdly  expect  to  have  a  secondary  school,  on  a  public  basis, 
wherever  there  were  600  children :  but  in  all  towns  of  sufficient  size — 
say  in  every  town  of  6,000  inhabitants — ^there  should  be  a  secondary  school 
both  for  boys  and  for  girls. 

9052.  As  well  as  the  elementary  schools  P — Yes,  as  well  as  the  elemen- 
taiy  schools,  and  distinctly  above  them ;  and  1  should  like  to  see  them 
governed,  not  perhaps  by  the  school  boards  as  at  present  constituted,  but 
by  school  boards  with  enlarged  functions ;  school  boards  elected  expresslv 
with  a  view  to  the  fact  that  they  were  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  both 
for  the  secondary  and  for  the  higher  schools.  And  in  every  town  of  great 
size  thepe  duties  would  become  veiy  important,  and  the  number  of 
secondary  schools  would  have  to  be  increasea.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission made  some  calculations,  implying  that  there  should  be  secondary 
school  aooomxnodation,  I  think,  for  about  14  per  1,000  of  the  population,  of 
whom  it  was  presumed  that  about  eight  or  nine  would  be  boys  and  the 
others  girls,  ^Is  being  not  so  often  educated  in  public  schools.  But  that 
calculation  seems  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  modified  by  the  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  our  elementary  schools.  First 
of  all  they  carrr  on  education  to  a  much  later  age  than  was  common  at  the 
time  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  made  its  report ;  and  secondly,  the 
curriculum  of  instruction  has  bean  correspondingly  enlarged,  and  where 
higher  grade  schools  exist  they  cover  entirely  the  ground  which  was 
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contemplated  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  for  third  grade  schools. 
Therefore  they  have  pro  tanto  diminished  the  necessity  of  third  grade 
schools  altogether.  Tno  consequence  is  that  now  if  we  make  the  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  scholars  requiring  secondary  instruction  that 
calculation  will  have  to  be  ver}-  materially  altered,  and,  as  far  as  my  own 
observation  and  jndgmenl  g'^,  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  if  you 
had  secondary  school  accommodation  sufficient  iu  every  place  to  give  one 
for  every  seven  or  eight  per  1,000  of  the  population  for  boys  and  one 
for  every  five  or  six  per  1,000  of  the  population  for  girls,  you  would 
have  an  ample  provision. 

9053.  {Mr.  Cockburn.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  every  place  with 
6,000  population  should  have  a  secoudary  school  ? — Yes,  or  some  equiva- 
lent provision  for  instruction  beyond  the  age  of  14. 

9054.  If  you  were  to  have  seven  or  eight  boys  per  thousand  provided 
for  and  five  or  six  girls  per  thousand,  that  would  give  you  a  secondary 
school  for  about  70  children,  would  it  not.^ — It  would. 

9055.  And  can  you  conceive  of  a  Puccessful  secoudary  school  being 
established  for  70  'f — It  would  bo  no  doubt  a  very  small  school ;  but  I  am 
putting  that  as  the  minimum.  I  should  be  very  willing  to  suppose  that 
where  the  population  was  so  small  the  requirements  of  Secondary'  Educa- 
tion would  be  far  bettor  obtained  by  a  developed  primary  school  than  by  a 
separate  new  school ;  but  by  the  provision  for  Secondary  Education,  I  did 
not  mean  the  provision  necessarily  in  a  separaie  school. 

9056.  Whether  in  higher  grade  schools  so-called,  or  in  other  schools  ? — 
Or  in  a  developed  upper  department  of  an  elementary  school.  It  would 
probably  be  sometimes  bad  economy  to  have  a  new  secondary  school ;  but 
m  all  cases  where  a  separate  secondary  school  was  established  to  meet 
the  deficiency  which  was  found  to  exist,  I  should  like  to  see  that  school 
under  the  same  authority  as  the  elementary  education.  No  doubt  that 
authority  would  be  somewhat  modified  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  new 
duties  were  imposed  upon  it;  -but  the  administration  of  such  funds  as 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  county  councils  for  secondary  and  technical 
instruction  would,  I  think,  be  properly  in  the  hands  of  the  school  board, 
amplified  and  enlarged  for  the  special  purpose  of  fulfilling  this  duty. 

9057.  (Chairman.)    Would  you  give  us  your  idea  of  what  the  school    Constitutio^t 
board  should  be,  if  charged  with  these  additional  functions  ? — It  must  be      aSJ.!??™^ 
essentially  representative,  of  cours©,  as  at  present.    It  would  have  the 
rates  to  administer,  and  therefore  it  should  be  responsible  to  the  rate- 
payers. 

9058.  Should  it  be.  created  entirely  by  direct  election  ? — I  may  admit 
that  I  have  not  thought  that  out  very  carefully;  but  I  think  if  the 
administration  of  any  of  the  funds  from  the  county  councils  were  confided 
to  this  board,  the  county  council  should  have  some  nominees  upon  it. 

9059.  Would  you  desire  to  have  any  persons  on  ib  representing  the 
scholastic  profession  within  the  area  ? — Not  necessarily. 

9060.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  gentlemen  representing  tlie 
teachers  that  the  teachers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  put  a  certain  number  of 
members  on.  Ton  do  not  fall  in  with  that  suggestion? — No,  I  do  not  see 
the  reason  for  it.  There  are  very  important  functions  which  repre- 
sentatives of  teachers  might  fulfil  in  other  directions,  but  not,  I  think,  in 
the  local  management  of  the  schools  themselves. 

9061.  Would  you  conceive  that  the  body  could  be  created  by  adding  to 
the  existing  school  board  a  certain  number  of  j:ersons  nominated  by  the 
county  or  town  council  ? — ^Yes. 

9062.  Have  you  any  other  observation  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  local  authority  ? — ^No.     One  has  not,  of  course,  experience 

,  — and  mere  conjecture,  of  course,  is  not  of  very  much  value ;  but  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  consider  I  think  the  representative  element  should  be 
the  strongest,  and  that  among  the  representatives  there  should  be  some 
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who  may  be  presamed  to  take  a  rather  wider  view  of  tke  whole  qaestion 
than  the  present  school  boards. 

9063.  How  would  you  constitute  the  authority  as  regards  rural  areas  ? 
— I  should  not  think  an  authoi;ity  of  this  kind  necessary  except  where  a 
secondary  school  existed.  In  a  rural  district  you  would  not  have  a 
secondary  school  except  there  was  a  population  sufficient  to  maintain  it. 

9064.  Then  what  is  your  idea  of  the  proper  composition  of  the  authority 
to  administer  Secondary  Education  over  an  area  of  considerable  size  P 
You  remember  that  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  recommended  what 
they  called  a  proTincial  authority  P — Tes. 

9065.  And  since  the  Local  GoTemment  Act,  1888,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  county  might,  be  made  the  area  for  administering  Secondary 
Education  P — ^V  es. 

9066.  Which  do  yon  prefer,  the  county  or  the  so-called  proyinoe  P — ^A 
county  board  would  be  of  very  great  value,  but  it  could  not  supersede  the 
local  administrators,  who  have  the  management  and  government  of  the 
school. 

9067.  I  did  not  intend  to  put  that  point.  But  assuming  there  was  to  be 
either  a  county  or  a  provincial  authority,  would  you  prefer  to  have  a 
county  authority  or  a  provincial  authority  as  recommended  by  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  P — I  think  the  county  authority  is  the  better. 

9068.  And  how  would  you  compose  that  county  authority  P — By 
election. 

9069.  You  would  not  take  the  existing  county  council  ? — Yes,  but  then 
I  would  either  have  some  elected  ad  hoc  or  some  nominated  as  a  sort  of 
committee  of  the  county  council  itself  for  this  express  purpose. 

Thb  CBVTSA.L  9070.  There  are  now  three  Central  Departments  of  State  which  are 
AuTHORiTT.  connected  with  the  work  of  education:  the  Charity  Commission,  the 
Education  Department,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Would 
you  contiaue  them  as  separate  departments  or  would  you  fuse  them  P — I 
assume  of  course  that  yen  only  mean  the  Charity  Commis&ion  in  so  far 
as  it  is  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act. 

9071.  Yes,  the  Jharity  Commission  on  its  educational  sideP — So  far  as 
it  concerns  itself  with  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  I  do  not  suppose  it 
comes  within  the  purview  of  the  present  inquiry,  but  so  far  as  it  concerns 
itself  with  the  aaministration  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Charity  Commission  must  still  perform  first  of  all  the 
functions  of  interpreting  wills  and  statutes ;  secondly,  of  framing  schemes 
for  the  government  of  the  schools ;  and  thirdly,  of  looking  after  the 
property  and  sayinf^  how  that  is  to  be  spent  and  administered.  But  I  da 
not  think  the  Chanty  Commission  a  suitable  body  to  have  any  hand  in 
the  general  educational  direction  or  the  schools  that  are  thus  formed. 
It  is  a  legal  body  having  functions  analogous  to  those  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery^  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  that  is  a  sufficiently  important 
function  without  giving  them  what  is  proposed,  I  know,  in  many 
quarters,  and  what  the  Charity  Commissioners  themselves  seem  to  desire, 
a  power  of  supervising  the  schools  which  have  thus  been  reorganised, 
and  of  examining  them  from  time  to  time.  I  notice,  for  iDstance, 
that  in  some  of  their  recent  schemes,  there  is  a  new  clause  lately 
introduced  to  this  effect: — **In  any  year  the  Charity  Commissioners 
"  may  by  an  order  direct  that  the  examiner  or  examiners  shall  for 
'*  that  year  be  appointed  in  any  other  manner," — ''and  the  examiner 
"  or  examiners  shall  for  that  year  be  appointed  in  the  manner  so  directed.*' 
That  implies,  I  think,  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners to  assume  the  function  of  directing  the  examination  of  endowed 
schools,  and  that  is  a  function  which  I  do  not  think  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ought  to  exercise. 

9072.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  Charity  Commission  P  Would  yon 
maintain  it  as  a  separate  department,  or  would  you  fuse  it,  so  far  as  its 
educational  functions  are  concerned,  with  the  Education  Department  P — I 
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should  wish  to  see  it  fused,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  is  concerned,  with  the  Education  Department. 

9073.  Then  would  you  leave  what  you  call  the  legal  side  of  the  Oharity 
Commission  untouched  in  its  present  position  ?— Except  that  I  Tvould 
hare  the  Education  Department  cogniEant  of  all  the  earlier  stages  in 
regard  to  the  framing  of  schemes  for  endowed  schools. 

9074.  Do  you  think  that  the  framing  of  schemes  for  endowed  schools 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  educational  functions  that  you  propose 
to  transfer  to  the  Education  Department.  Would  it  not  oe  itself  an 
educational  function  P — To  some  extent  it  would,  and  that  is  why  I  should 
like  to  see  a  closer  relation  established  between  the  Education  Department 
and  the  educational  side  of  the  Charity  Commission.  Yery  great  difficulty 
arises  at  present  from  the  fact  that  the  Charity  Commission  conducts  the 
whole  of  the  preliminary  inquiry,  communicates  with  trustees,  and  arranges 
a  scheme  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Education  Department 
of  what  is  being  done.  Then  when  the  scheme  is  framed  it  goes  up  to 
the  Education  Department,  which  is  asked  to  assent  to  it,  and  carry  it,  if 
necessary,  through  Parliament.  The  whole  question  is  then  new  to 
the, Education  Department.  We  haye  a  case  at  this  moment — the  case  of 
St.  PauFs  School — which  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  that  kind  of  procedure. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Education  Department  had  been  in  closer 
relation  with  the  educational  side  of  the  Charity  Commission  all  this 
time  the  present  difficulty  that  has  arisen  in  connexion'  with  St.  Paul's 
School  would  not  have  occurred. 

9075.  Where  questions  of  general  educational,  or  even  what  may  be 
called  political  policy  are  involved,  does  difficulty  arise  because  the 
Charity  Commissioners  are  not  amenable  either  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment or  to  Parliament  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  had  a 
representative  in  Parliamect,  and  if  they  were  responsible  to  Parliament. 

9076.  You  know  that  they  are  represented  in  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  questions  P — Yes. 

9077.  Do  you  think  that  any  other  change  in  their  relation  either  to 
the  Education  Department  or  to  Parliament  is  required  P — No  other 
than  to  bring  their  educational  action  more  strictly  within  the  purview  of 
the  Minister  of  Education,  that  is  to  say,  the  vice-president  of  the  council. 

9078.  Do  you  think  that  the  Education  Minister  ought  to  be  responsible 
for  the  initiation  and  framing  of  a  scheme  for  an  endowed  school,  or  ought 
the  Charity  Commissioners  to  be  responsible,  as  they  are  now? — Their 
responsibility,  I  think,  should  be  shared  with  the  Education  Department, 
even  in  the  earlier  stages. 

9079.  Is  it  possible  to  share  responsibility  in  that  sense  P  Must  not 
the  responsibility  bo  either  the  responsibility  of  the  Poard  of  Charity 
Commissioners,  or  else  the  responsibility  of  the  head  of  the  Education 
Department  P — ^At  presenc  it  is  both. 

9080.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  present  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  because  the  schemes  do  not  go  to  the 
Education  Department  till  a  later  stage  P— And  by  making  it  go  to  them 
at  an  earlier  stage  you  would  secure  a  joint  responsibility. 

9081.  To  make  the  point  clear:  Suppose  the  Charity  Commissioners 
and  the  head  of  Ihe  Eoucation  Department  differed  in  their  view  of  the 
provisions  of  a  scheme,  which  should  prevail  ? — The  Education  Department. 

9082.  Ihen  the  responsibility  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  head  of 
the  Bdnoation  Department  P — ^No  doubt. 

9083.  In  that  case  the  responsibility  would  not  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  board  P — No,  but  the  great  experience  of  the  Charity  Commission  in 
regard  to  all  legal  questions  that  are  involved  would  make  them  quite  the 
suitable  persons  in  the  first  instance  to  frame  a  scheme,  but  to  frame  it 
with  the  concurrence  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Education  Department. 

9084.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  be  valuable  advisers;  but  do  I  ander* 
stand  you  to  mean  that  in  case  of  difference  the  view  of  the  Education 
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Department  and  not  the  view  of  the  Charity  Commission  should  prevail? 
— Certainly.  Practically,  that  is  what  happens  now.  If  the  Edncation 
Department  disapproves  of  any  details  of  schemes  of  the  endowed  schools 
department  of  the  Charity  Commission  they  send  it  back  and  request  them 
to  alter  it. 

9085.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  tho 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  the  Education  Department  and  the 
Charity  Commission  ? — I  think  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  practically  so  much  separated  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  more  particularly  in  the  matter  of  graut.<.  Science  and  art  are 
taken  as  two  separate  subjects,  which  of  course  have  many  meeting  points 
with  ordinary  education,  and  yet  they  are  specially  put  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  a  separate  department  that  has  &  separate  sum  to 
administer.  I  think  that  involves  considerable  waste  of  administrative 
power  and  many  inconveniences.  For  instance,  take  the  drawing  grant. 
When  it  was  determined  that  the  drawing  grant  should  be  assessed  and 
awarded  by  tho  Science  and  Art  Department,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  have  a  whole  army  of  special  drawing  in- 
spectors, who  go  round  to  the  schools,  and  often  find  themselves  going  at 
a  considerable  cost  to  little  village  schools,  where  tho  only  drawing  is  of  a 
kind  which  might  very  easily  have  been  assessed  and  reported  upon  by 
the  ordinary  inspector  of  the  district.  It  seems  to  mo  that  there  is  great 
waste  of  power  in  attempting  to  deal  separately  with  that  part  of 
elementary  education  which  happens  to  fall  under  the  head  of  Art, 
and  a  similar  diflBculty  is  found  with  regard  to  Science.  In  so  far 
as  the  science  is  purely  elementary,  it  is  judged  by  the  ordinary  inspector 
of  schools  ;  but  if  science  grants  are  claimed,  there  comes  in  a  new 
inspector,  and  there  is  a  new  scale  of  grants.  And  this  difficulty  is  par- 
ticularly felt  in  regard  to  the  development  (>f  higher  grade  schools.  A 
higher  grade  school  such  as  I  should  like  to  see  in  all  our  large  towns 
attached  to  tho  board  school  and  carrying  on  its  work,  is  in  this  position 
when  the  boys  have  passed  the  Seventh  Standard  and  are  14  years  of  age, 
that  the  board  can  no  longer  claim  a  grant  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Many  boards  would  like  in  their  higher  grade  schools  to  carry  on 
the  general  education  of  the  boy  on  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  just  to  perfect  it  and  improve  it,  but  they  cannot  do  that.  They  are 
forced,  by  the  fact  that  the  only  grant  in  that  which  they  get  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  to  turn  the  whole  of  their  power  in  the 
direction  of  what  is  called  **  science.**  They  can  get  no  grants  except  for 
subjects  that  are  in  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  This 
appears  tome  to  be  a  thing  very  much  to  bo  regretted,  because  it  prevents 
your  having  a  rounded  and  complete  system  of  higher  grade  schools.  The 
manager. s  of  the  schools  are  of  course  bound,  for  financial  considerations, 
to  take  only  those  subjects  for  which  they  can  be  paid.  I  may  illustrate 
that  by  saying  that  I  have  lately  been  engaged  in  investigating  for  the 
Admiralty  the  condition  of  the  marine  and  dockyard  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  ifavy.  We  were  asked  to  inquire  how  far  the  other  arrangements 
which  have  come  into  existence  of  late  for  giving  advanced  education, 
made  it  n\ore  or  less  unnecessary  for  the  Admiralty  to  keep  up  its 
apprentice  school.  "VVe  have  gone  to  the  neighbouring  technical  schools, 
higher  grade  schools,  and  continuation  schools,  to  see  what  they  teach, 
and  t(;  see  whether  the  apprentices  who  are  now  taught  in  the  dockyards 
might,  or  might  not,  with  advantage,  be  transferred  to  these  new  institu- 
tions. But  we  found  that  in  every  case,  when  we  asked  what  their 
curriculum  of  stmly  was,  it  was  regulated  entirely  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  They  said,  **  We  can  take  up  no  subjects  cxcept'tthose 
"  for  which  we  can  earn  grants."    That  hampers  very  much  the  promoters 

•of  .technical  and  higher  schools.     I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Science 
j^d  Art  Department  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Education 
Department. 

9086.  And  I  presume  you  would  also  desire  that  these  grants,  if  they 
oonti^ne  to  be  given,  should  include  Uterary  as  well  as  purely  scientific  sub- 
jects ?— If  Parliament  is  liberal  enough  to  extend  its  view  of  what  primary 
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eatK^ation  IB  from  the  age  of  14,  aud  to  encourage  the  beet  scholar  to 
remain  till  16  and  get  a  prolonged  education,  that  education  should  be 
framed  in  regard  to  the  general  needs  of  the  boys,  and  not  purely  in 
regard  to  what  is  known  as  scientific  instruction. 

9087.  That  would  practically  have  the  effect,  would  it  not,  of  making 
the  secondary  instruction  up  to  the  age  of  16  free  or  gratuitous  in  the 
same  sense  as  elementary  instruction  is  now  ? — Yes,  I  am  not  saying  that 
advanced  primary  instruction  ought  to  be  gratuitous,  but  that,  whether 
it  is  so  or  not,  it  Khould  not  b3  restricted  to  the  syllabus  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

9088.  Because  the  schools  nt  which  boys  stay  till  the  age  of  16  would 
cover  those  that  were  called  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
second  grade  and  third  grade  schools? — They  would  cover  third 
grade  schools ;  they  would  not  cover  second  grade  schools,  because  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  always  assumed  that  Latin,  at  any  nite,  and 
one  modern  language,  should  come  in. 

9089.  Would  yon  not  consider  chat  Latin  ought  to  come  in  if  the  boy 
stays  till  16,  even  under  this  system  of^ enlarged  grants? — I  think  not. 
I  have  ventured  to  show  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  verv  important 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  continuation  schools.  Those  which 
keep  boys  beyond  14.  and  which  propose  to  give  them  a  liberal  education 
which  shall  ultimattily  lead  up  to  the  universities,  are  schools  of  one  kind ; 
and  those  which  merely  keep  the  scholars  of  the  elementary  schools  up  to 
the  age  of  16,  and  then  dismiss  them  on  the  assumption  that  they  are 
going  to  be  skilled  artizans,  are  schools  of  another  kind.  In  that  second 
class  of  schools  Latin  would  not  be  taught. 

9090.  That  distinction  was  not  taken  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission, 
was  it  V — They  never  contemplated  higher  grade  elementary  schools. 

9091.  But  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commisssion,  speaking  of  what  they 
called  ft  second  grade  school,  which  was  to  keep  the  boy  up  to  the  a^o  of 
16,  treated  Latin  as  a  permanent  and  constant  element  in  the  edacation  ? 
— Yes-j  but  such  schools  were  to  be  placed  in  definite  relation  both  to  the 
schools  below  them  and  to  the  schools  above  them.  Tliey  were  intended 
to  lead  the  beat  boys  up  to  the  schools  of  higher  grade  which  might 
conduct  to  the  universities. 

9092.  Was  it  not  the  view  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  that  boys 
should  leave  these  second  grade  schools,  whether  for  commercial  life  or  • 
for*  professional  life,  at  the  age  of  16  ? — Yes,  no  doubt,  and  for  thena  the 
education  was  to  be  partly  literary,  partly  to  consist  of  the  humanitiefl,  . 
and  partly  scientific. 

9093.  Would  you  give  the  person  whom  you  would  put  at  the  head  of 
the  general  educational  administration — what  we  may  provisionally  call 
the  Ministry  af  Education — any  council  of  an  advisory  kind ;  or  would  you 
make  him  a  Minister  in  the  ordinary  sense,  similar  to  the  heads  of  the 
other  Departments  of  State  ?— I  think  an  advisory  council  very  important, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  would  be  in  his  hands. 

9094.  Should  the  council  be  advisory  only,  or  would  you  make  its 
consent  necessary  to  any  of  his  actsP — That  is  a  matter  of  detail.  I 
think  eventually  the  relations  between  himself  and  his  advisory  council 
might  perhaps  resemble  rather  those  of  the  First  Lord  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  of  the  head  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment to  the  Lidian  Council ;  or  there  is  a  third  arrangement,  such  as 
that  which  prevails  in  France,  where  you  have  a  council  composed  partly 
of  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  Academies  and  others  who  advise  the 
Minister.  But  the  amount  of  authority  they  should  have  depends  entirely, 
of  course,  upon  the  powers  you  propose  to  confide  to  them.  One  of  the 
powers  which  the  council  might  exercise  would  naturally  be  the  power  of 
framing  a  proper  register  of  teachers.  And  what  other  duties  might  be  . 
assigned  to  them  would  gradually  become  evident  after  they  had  begun  by 
exercising  powers  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  secure  public  confidence. 
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9095.  Can  yroa  saggest  any  power  besidoR  that  of  keeping  the  regiater 
which  yon  would  give  them,  besides  of  course  the  general  powers  of 
advice  P— I  think  that  they  might,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  be  at  liberty  to  report  on  the  condition  of  Secondary 
Education  in  the  various  districts,  year  by  year. 

9096.  Would  you  make  them  a  tribunal  for  appeaU  from  the  local 
authorities  P  By  local  authorities  I  mean  district  local  authorities  ? — ^I  do 
not  quite  understand  on  what  subjects. 

9097.  Assuming  that  there  were  any  powers  to  be  exercised  bv  pro- 
vincial or  county  authorities,  the  exercise  of  which  it  was  desirable  to 
safeguard,  would  you  consider  that  the  appeals  from  those  authorities 
ought  to  lie  to  the  council  or  to  the  Minister  P — ^The  appeal  would  lie  to 
the  Minister  in  council.  The  Minister  would  take  tii6  advice  of  his 
council. 

9098.  Should  the  Minister  have  power  to  over-rule  his  council  P — ^Yes. 

9099.  How  would  you  compose  the  council  P — ^I  think  the  three  elements 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  on  any  council  would  be,  first  of  all,  the 
ofBcial  element  appointed  by  the  Crown,  then  the  universities,  and  then 
the  teachers. 

■ 

9100.  What  utility  would  you  expect  from  the  representation  of  the 
universities  P — They  are  in  touch  witn  the  whole  educational  arraneements 
of  the  country,  and  more  especially  with  the  higher  education,  and  I  think 

they  would  be  a  very  valuable  element  in  any  council. 

•  

9101.  Would  you  have  any  representation  of  the  scholastic  profession  P 
—Yes. 

9102.  How  would  you  arrange  that  P — I  would  have  the  representatives 
chosen  by  the  registered  teachers,  not  by  any  association  of  teachers.  I 
think  that  those  who  are  on  the  register  should,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  allowed  to  choose  representatives.  .1  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  in 
some  evidence  that  I  gave  before  the  Committee  on  the  Registration  and 
Organisation  of  Teachers  I  went  rather  fuUv  into  that  question.  The 
evidence  will  be  found  on  page  172  and  what  follows.  My  strong  impres- 
sion was  that  the  teachers  ought  to  be  represented,  but  that  they  should 
be  directly  represented  as  registered  members  and  not  through  any 
voluntary  or  self -constituted  society. 

SMiantAxiov  9103.  You  have  mentioned  a  register ;  what  kind  of  resiuter  do  you 
ov  TiACHXBs.  contemplate  P — A  register  of  qualincutions.  For  instance,  the  certificated 
teachers  I  would  have  registered  simply  as  certificated  teachers,  with  the 
record  of  any  certificate  or  diploma  which  they  might  have  obtained  besides 
that  of  the  Privy  Council  certificate.  In  other  cases  I  would  have  the 
degree  and  any  diploma  or  certificate  of  teaching  power  which  the  holder 
might  have  acquired. 

9104.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence  which  you  gave  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  subject  of  regis- 
tration and  the  privileges  which  registration  would  confer  P — ^No.  I  was 
very  strong  then,  and  I  am  still,  in  the  belief  that  from  the  first  it  should  be 
a  real  register  of  qualifications — it  should  not  put  down  people  simply 
because  they  were  in  the  profession  and  had  a  vested  interest.  The  second 
point  to  which  I  attach  great  importance  is  that  no  disabilities  of  a  legal 
kind  should  attach  to  people  who  were  not  on  the  I'egister,  that  there 
should  still  be  the  largest  freedom.  If  the  register  is  valuable  it  would 
become  year  by  vear  more  and  more  consulted  by  parents;  but  I  would 
not  register  anVthing  that  was  not  worth  registering.  I  believe,  too,  that 
a  simple  classification  of  the  teachers  into  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 
teachers,  on  the  basis  of  suggestions  that  I  made  then,  would  be  quite 
possible,  and  that  the  representation  of  such  teachers  would  be  very  much 
facilitated  by  such  classification.  Of  course  if  you  allow  the  whole  body 
of  teachers  as  a  body  to  elect  representatives  on  the  council  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  elementary  teachers,  being  five  or  six  times  more  numerous 
than  the  others,  would  number  out  all  the  rest,  and  might  carry  all  they 
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^franted.    Therefore,  my  proposal  is  that  if  you  once  classify  the  teachers 
as  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  teachers 

9105.  Bv  **  higher  teachers,"  do  you  mean  university  teachers  P — I 
mean  in  the  schools  of  the  higher  kind,  those  that  are  connected  with  the 
nniversitj ;  those  that  are  called  first  grade  schools. 

9106.  Would  you  draw  a  distinction  between  those  schools  that  would 
be  called  '*  first  grade  '*  and  other  secondary  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

9107.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  such  a  distinction  ? — 
I  think  it  would,  although  no  doubt  it  would  simplify  the  matter  very 
much  if  they  could  all  be  classed  together.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  important  that  the  primary  teachers  should  only  nominate  a 
certain  number,  and  that  the  secondary  teachers  should  also  nominate  a 
certain  number,  and  that  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  mere 
numbers  on  the  whole  register  from  settling  the  question  of  whom  the 
nominees  should  be.  But  otherjrise  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to  add 
to  what  I  have  said  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  whole  subject 
of  the  regist^  of  teachers,  what  it  should  record,  who  should  make 
it,  and  what  use  should  be  niade  of  it. 

9108.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  yon  would  allow  at  all  times, 
«ven  in  the  distant  future,  persons  to  be  teachers  who  were  not  on  the 
register  ? — Tes,  I  would  not  forbid  it. 

9109.  You  would  endeavour  to  induce  persons  to  come  on  the  register 
merely  Iry  the  benefit  which  you  think  the  entry  of  the  name  on  the  register 
would  give  to  the  teacher  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  where  there  are  schools 
on  a  public  basis,  for  instance,  endowed  schools  and  others,  it  should 
be  required  that  the  persons  employed  as  teachers  should  be  on  the 
register. 

QUO.  It  has  been  sugfl^ested  that  registered  headmasters  of  schools 
shiould  have  certain  privileges  in  the  way  of  the  admission  of  their  pupils 
to  competitions  for  scholarships  tenable  at  certain  places  which  would  not 
be  available  for  the  pupils  of  non-registered  teachers.  What  do  you  si^ 
to  that  P — ^I  do  not  tnink  we  are  quite  ready  for  such  a  proposal  at  present. 
I  should  like,  as  years  go  on,  to  see  the  registered  teacher  take  a  very 
distinctly  better  position  than  the  unregistered  teacher,  but  I  think  that 
it  might  be  very  unfi^ir  to  the  pupils  if  you  aaid  that  there  was  an  open 
competition  in  a  certain  district  and  a  bov  should  be  prevented  from 
•coming  up  to  it  because  the  master  of  thr  school  in  whiou  he  was  taught 
did  not  happen  to  be  registered. 

9111.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  kiiid  of  inspection   BxAxiviiTzov 
which  might  be  exercised  over  public  secondary  schools  P — I  thmk  the     imr^Siov. 
first  thing  to  secure  is  that    there  should  be  a  public  guarantee  of 
efficiency ;  and  the  second  that  there  should  be  the  largest  possible  liberty 
both  to  teachers  in  regard  to  their  methods  and  their  plans,  and  to 
governing  bodies  in  regard  to  the  educational  aim  and  scope  of  the  various 
schools.    Therefore  I  should  not  like  to  see  any  system  of  inspection  or 
examination  which  prescribed  anything  in  the  way  of  a  code  or  subjects 
as   absolutely    necessary  for   schools    of    a    particular    kind.     But  we 
want  some  authority  which  would  be  able  to  go  to  a  school  and  say, 
*'  Are  you  examined  by  any  public  authority  P  If  so,  let  us  see  the  [report." 
Then  I  should  think  if  that  report  were  presented,  and  it  was  ouite  clear 
that  the  school  was  properly  examined  by  the  university  or  other  public 
authority,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  do  more.    You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  in  the  schools  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  it  is  always  required 
that  there  shall  be  an  external  examination  of  some  kind — ^it  does  not  say 
what — and  at  present  the  governors  are  at  liberty  either  to  go  to  the 
oniversities  or  the  joint  board  or  perhaps  the  College  of  Preceptors.    But 
my  impression  is  that  if   any  school  already   submitted  itself  to    an 
authoritative  examination  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  any 
central  authority  to  insist  upon  anything  else. 

^112.  Would  you  think  that  the  examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
would  be  sufficient,  and  that  those  examinations  ought  to  discharge  the 
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school  from  being  examined  under  any  local  Beoondary  edncatiooftl 
anthority  ? — A  local  secondary  educational  authority  which  had  provided 
the  school  or  which  was  paying  for  it  out  of  rates  would  be  at  liberty  to 
have  it  examined  in  its  own  way. 

9113.  Clearly  such  an  authority  would  belong  to  the  governors  of  the 
school  P — Yes. 

9114.  But  I  am  speaking  rather  of  an  endowed  school  lying  within  the 
area  of  a  county  or  district  authority,  supposing  that  your  district 
authority  were  given  the  power  of  overseeing  the  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  schools  within  its  area? — If  the  school  were  examined  by  the 
universities,  or  even  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  results  of  such 
examination  should  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  any  more  minute 
examination.  Of  course,  if  anything  occurred  which  showed  that  the 
examination  of  any  of  these  public  bodies  was  unsatisfactory,  it  would 
then  be  time  to  cease  to  recognise  them. 

9115.  Have  you  any  other  observation  to  oflPer  upon  this  subject  of 
exanfiination  and  inspection? — I  think  the  services  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  might  be  very  largely  used  in  connexion  with  the  examination 
of  such  secondary  schools  as  are  within  their  reach.  I  do  not  thir^k  it  at 
all  necessary  to  set  up  a-  separate  body  of  secondary  inspectors.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  if  an  inspector  had  a  district  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  secondary  schools  in  it,  if  he  were  called  upon  to  report 
aimusiUy  upon  it,  not  necessarily  to  examine  it,  if  it  were  examined  by 
any  public  body,  but  to  report  to  the  Department  upon  its  condition,  upon 
its  numbers,  upon  the  fitness  of  its  premises,  and  so  forth.  The  incidental 
advantage  of  that  would  be  very  great,  because  the  inspectors  of  elemen- 
tary schools  often  come  in  contact  with  children  of  promise,  and  with 
teachers  who  are  disposed  very  much  to  help  forward  their  best  scholars, 
and  at  present  they  know  nothing  of  the  kind  of  scholarships  that  exist, 
or  the  sort  of  secondary  schools  that  are  within  reach,  and  it  would  be  » 
good  thing  if  they  were  officially  cognizant  of  all  the  secondary  sohools 
within  their  own  districts,  so  that  they  might  know  what  kind  of  advice 
to  give  to  teachers,  and  in  what  directioa  the  better  scholars  might  look 
if  they  wanted  to  advance. 

9116.  It  would  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  system  that  this 
inspection  which  you  propose  should  be  conducted  under  the  authority  of 
a  cential  department  r — xes. 

9117.  Therefore,  you  contemplate  the  inspection  of  all  secondary 
endowci  schools  under  that  authority,  and  not  under  the  authority  of  the 
provincial  or  county  authority  for  Secondary  Education? — I  think  it 
might  be  delegated ;  but  ultimately  the  authority  for  inspecting,  so  far  as 
it  was  central  at  all,  should  be  that  of  the  Education  Dei)ai'tment. 

9118.  Would   you  not  apprehend  some    difficulty  from  making  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  t/he  servants  of  the  Department  as  regards  primary 
schools,  and  the  servants  of  somebody  else  as  regards  secondary  schools  P" 
Could  the  inspector  be  expected  efficiently  to  serve  two  masters  P-^j-I  doc 
not  think  he  would  serve  another  master.    At  present,  he  is  in  relation  '• 
to  the  local  authorities,  the  school  boards,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the 
Education  Department. 

9119.  Bnt  he  is  no  sense  under  their  direction  P — 'No. 

.9120.  1  was  putting  to  you  the  proposal  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission, which  has  often  been  repeated  since,  that  there  should  be 
provincial  or  county  authorities  ? — Yes. 

9121.  And  I  was  putting  to  you  the  possibility  that  the  work  of  inspect- 
ing  schools  within  their  area  should  be  given    to  these  provincial  or 
county  authorities.     I  understood  you  to  suggest  that  Mer  Majeflty'e^ 
Inspectors  might  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  that  inspection,  and,  ' 
therefore,  T  put  it  to  you  that  the  inspector  might,  as  regards  elementary  ' 
education,  be  the  sei'vant  of  the  Education  Department,  and  as  regandp 
Secondary  Education,  he  might  be  the  servant  of  the  provincial  or  county  . 
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imthorit^r  P — That  is  a  difficulty  whioh  would  require  at^jttsting,  bu*  I  do 
not  think  it  is  insurmountable. 

9122.  I  suppose  you  would  think  that  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  them- 
selves are  personally  better  qualified  for  the  work  of  dealing  with  Secondary 
Education  now  than  inspectors  were  in  1865  P — Yes.  They  are  all  presumably 
men  of  sufficient  standing  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  a  secondary  school ; 
but  I  would  not  give  them  the  kind  of  authority  over  the  secondary  schools 
which  they  have  now  over  the  elementary  schools,  partly  because  they 
WooJd  not  have  an  Imperial  grant  to  administer,  ana  partly  because,  as  I 
have  already  said,  many  of  these  schools  would  be  examined  by  another 
authority— 'the  university  or  the  joint  board,  and  it  would  suffice  if  the 
inspector  of  the  district  simply  recorded  the  fact  and  also  stated  all  that 
it  was  necessary  to  state  as  to  the  kind  of  premises,  the  staff  of  teachers, 
the  course  of  instruction,  what  were  the  aims  of  the  school,  and  how  far, 
judging  from  tlie  report  of  the  universities,  those  aims  had  been 
accomplished. 

9123.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  say  upon  that  question  ? 
— No. 

9124.  (Dean  of  Manehestei'.)  You  said  that  at  the  former  inquiry  it  was 
intended  that  there  should  be  means  for  the  children,  whether  boys  or 
gii'ls,  to  get  up  through  the  different  grades  to  the  first  grade  p — Yes. 

9125.  In  what  you  have  said  to-day  how  would  you  create  the  linkage 
for  that  puri)0se.  You  know  of  the  system  of  the  higher  grade  schools 
which  retein  children  till  they  are  al^out  16  P — Yes- 

9126.  And  yon  would  make  provision  for  that  mutatis  mutcnidis  by 
standards  up  to  that  age  ;  but  how  would  you  propose  that  these  children 
should  get  to  the  next  higher  grade  again ;  would  the  system  of  their 
education  favour  their  being  at  home,  so  to  say,  when  they  got  to  the 
highest  school  of  all  ? — I  should  ^ay  thaA  the  higher  grade  school,  which- 
simply  put«  the  •  completion  on  to  the  primary  school  course,  ifi  not  one 
from  which  there  is  any  way  upwards.  I  thinfc  it  is  a  sort  of  euMe^hoo. 
But  if  you  want  to  enable  boys  to  go  up  higher  than  first  grade  school 
they  must  do  it  through  the  secondary  schools  pure  and  simple,  those  that 
have  the  proper  secondary  and  liberal  curriculum,  not  purely  science 
schools,  such  as  the  higher  grade  schools. 

'  i9127.'  And  tbe^sey  I  think  you>  said  in  reply'to  a  questkmthat  was  pufr 
inityour  examisiation*in*chief,  you  would  have  established  in  all  plaoes^r 
whetto^  towns  or  districts^  oi  a  certain  population  P — ^Yes.  I  should  like 
secondary  schools. -proper  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  higher  grfide 
elementary  JBchools. 

f9i28o  You  d  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  opportunity  for  a  boy 
heifing  taken  fvpm  an  .elementary  school  up  -to  these  other  6(^oal8  except' 
by  wcamjaatiooy  da  you ;  or  do  you  think  he  might  be  taken  by  selection  P 
-«»£iixaminaAton  is  the  only  fair  way  in  the  l&rtg  run.  All  selection  is  apt 
t^'degea^isate  into  personal  favouritism. 

S129.*  How  do  3'ou  propose  that  the  universities  should  be  represented 
on  the  central  authority  ? — Herely  that  the  governing  body  of  the 
universities  should  nominate  so  many  members. 

9130.*  By  "t^e  univeraiiii^B  "  I  suppose  you  mean  all  universities? — 
Th<efe^<are  oaly  five  ^ in  England— Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Victoria, 
and  Durham. 

9131.  There  might,  of  course,  come  to  be  more  P — Yes. 

9132.  You  would  have  those  represented  on  the  central  body? — Yes. 

f»M33.  And  would  you  alaP  have  them  represented  on  the  local-body  P«— 
l^Qic  !(<^96ider  the  representation  of  .the  .uxuTersities  in  oonnexionwith 
the  endowed  sthools  re-organised  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  very 
i>]tiu>ble ;  but ,  J.h^ve  not  thought  of  any  p]i^  of  uiiiveraity  rep];e8entation 
QW.the  Ipc^l^or  prpviifcial  boards.  ,.  . 
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9194.  {Mr.  Hobhatue.)  You  were  speaking  of  examination  as  being  the 
only  proper  test  for  selecting  bojs  for  scholarships  from  one  school  to 
another.  Does  that  apply  to  boys  of  tender  age,  say,  10  or  11.  Would 
you  examine  them  for  scholarships  at  that  age  P — xou  mean  a  boy  in  a 
primary  school  desiring  to  go  up  into  a  secondary  school  ? 

9135.  Yes  P — ^I  should  not  desire  to  see  him  transferred  before  the  age 
of  11  or  12 ;  but  if  he  be  so  transferred,  I  know  no  safer  way  of  doing  it 
than  by  examination. 

9136.  You  think  there  is  no  serious  objection  to  examining  boys  of  that 
age  P — I  should,  of  course,  require  some  attestation  from  his  teacher  of  his 
being  a  boy  of  good  character  and  diligence  before  he  was  admitted  even 
to  the  competitiye  examination. 

9137.  But  you  would  have  your  competitive  examination  in  all  cases  P 
—Yes. 

9138.  Then  you  approve  generally,  I  suppose,  of  the  scholarship 
schemes  which  have  been  started  in  various  counties  for  transferring 
boys  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary  schools? — On  the 
whole  I  think  they  are  right. 

9139.  You  would  not  approve  of  the  system  of  allowing  the  governing 
bodies  or  the  masters  oi  elementary  schools  to  recommend  their  best 
pupils  for  scholarships  P — l^o.  No  doubt  occasionally  that  might  be  the 
fairest  and  best  way,  but  in  the  long  run,  taking  human  nature  for  what 
it  is,  I  belieye  that  the  danger  of  personal  favouritism  would  be  very 
great,  and  there  would  be  the  still  greater  danger  of  leaving  upon  parents 
and  others  some  sense  of  injustice,  some  fear  that  their  children  had  not 
been  fairly  dealt  with. 

9140.  To  what  extent  do  yon  think  Secondary  Education  should  be 
free  P — ^That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  have,  for  one,  always  regretted 
that  primary  education  was  free,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  making  of 
Secondary  Education  ft*ee  would  involve  such  an  enormous  addition  to 
the  public  burdens  that  I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  it.  Moreover,  I 
thiuK  that  the  parents  who  desire  Secondary  Eaucation  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  well  able  to  afford  it.  Of  course  this  only  applies  to  the  general 
provision  for  the  education  of  those  who  are  not  selected  as  boys  and  girls 
of  special  merit.  For  them  I  would  certainly  reserve  a  ereat  many  free 
places.  1  think  free  places  for  those  of  special  merit  ana  payment  for  all 
those  who  have  no  special  merit  and  who  require  a  higher  education  is  the 
right  principle,  and  that  this  should  apply  to  instruction  prolonged  beyond 
14,  whether  m  higher  elementary  schools  (^  in  secondary  schools  proper. 

9141.  And  what  proportion,  do  vou  think,  of  the  boyB  and  girls  who  go 
to  oar  elementary  sonools  would  be  deserving  of  free  education  in  a 
secondary  school  r— A  great  manv  are  deserving,  but  the  proportion  who 
coold  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  whose  parents  are  prepared  to  f oreso 
their  wages  the  necessary  time,  is  much  smaller  than  some  of  us  wotQd 
desire,  and  much  smaller  than  many  estimates  that  I  have  heard.  As  a 
rule,  the  number  of  such  scholarships  and  open  free  places  is  already 
nearly  as  lar^e  as  is  wanted.  As  a  rule  great  towns  do  not  need  more 
free  places  than  there  are.  My  own  impression  is  that  for  every  pnblic 
school  established  on  a  public  basis  and  recognised  as  part  of  the 
Secondary  Education  provision,  there  should  be  five  per  cent,  of  free 
places.  I  believe  that  would  offer  quite  enough  opportunities  for  all 
children  in  elementaiy  schools  who  are  desirous  to  oe  pushed  on  and 
whose  parents  are  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  take  a  boy  into  a  higher  school  unless  he  fulfils  those  two  conditions 
—first,  that  he  has  special  ability,  and,  secondly,  that  he  can  stay  in  the 
school  long  enough  to  profit  by  it. 

9142.  You  are  aware  that  in  most  of  the  new  scholarship  schemes  there 
is  aprovision  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  boy  as  well  as  for  tuition  P 

9143.  And  if  that  provision  were  made  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  oon- 
Biderably  larger  number  of  boys  who  might  with  advantage  go  on  to  be 
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edacated  npto  a  later  age? — I  suppose  you  mean  that  if  the  fees  of  the 
higher  school  were,  say,  102.  a  year,  the  only  scholarship  that  would  be 
really  valuable  to  a  very  poor  l!oy  would  be  one  that  would  carry  302.  a 
year — that  is,  102.  for  his  fees  and  202.  for  contribution  to  his  maintenance. 
The  number  of  people  that  it  is  worth  while  to  encourage  to  that  extent  is 
not  yery  large. 

9144.  Not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  those  who  require  Secondary 
ISducation  P — ^No.  And  I  would  only  give  the  maintenance  exhibition  in 
cases  of  very  special  merit.  I  think  that  any  fund  which  would  under- 
take to  pay  lor  the  maintenance  of  children  as  well  as  to  ffive  them 
gratuitous  education  must  be  an  enormous  fund,  and  I  dread  such  an 
addition  to  the  public  burdens.  Wherever  there  are  special  endowments, 
gifts,  and  private  contributions  for  the  purpose,  I  should  like  to  see  them 
employed.  But  I  should  not  like  to  see  provision  of  this  eleemosyiDary 
character  made  a  legal  charge  on  a  public  fund. 

9145.  I  understand  your  view  generally  to  be  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
elementary  education  and  Secondary  Education  should  be  brought  under 
the  same  authority,  both  centrally  and  locally  P — ^Yes. 

9146.  Would  you  explain  to  us  a  little  further  how  you  propose  to  do 
this  in  a  country  district  where  the  authorities  for  primary  education  are 
very  numerous,  with  very  small  areas,  where  some  are  school  boards  and 
some  voluntary  managers  P — That  is  difficult,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
secondary  school  in  such  a  case  would  serve  an  area  far  larger  than  one  of 
the  ordinary  local  village  school  boards,  and  in  that  case  I  think  the 
representatives  of  the  county  or  the  district,  whoever  they  were,  should 
be  the  governors,  and  should  be  composed  in  proper  proportions  of  the 
members  of  the  school  boards. 

9147.  You  would  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  county  authority,  I  suppose  P 
—Yes. 

9148.  And  you  would  give  that  county  authority  certain  powers  over 
both  the  secondary  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  P — ^xes.  Those 
powers  would  be  practically,  over  all  small  districts,  delegated  to  the 
ordinary  school  boards. 

9149.  You  would  oblige  people  to  delegate  all  their  powers  to  the  school 
boards  P — Except  so  far  as  they  touched  Higher  or  Secondary  Education. 

9150.  You  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  decentralize  education  as  it  is  at 
present  administered  bv  the  Department  ? — That  is  a  thing  that  X  should 
very  much  like  to  see  done  some  day,  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  doing  it 
now. 

9151.  Supposing  the  county  education  authority  was  established,  should 
not  it  have  powers  both  in  respect  of  secondary  and  elementary  education  P 
— ^Yes,  powers,  that  is  to  say,  of  governing  the  school,  and  establishing 
such  scnools  as  are  necessarv,  but  not  any  powers  which  should  supersede 
the  power  of  the  central  body  to  inspect,  examine,  and  report. 

9152.  You  must  always  have  some  central  authority  P — ^Yes,  you  must 
always  have  <iome  central  authority. 

9153.  Then,  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  supposing  you  had  a  counly 
authority  exercising  powers  over  both  secondary  and  elementary  schools, 
would  it  be  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  a  district  authority  with  an 
area  somewhat  similar  to  a  district  council,  exercising  the  powers  of  looal 
governing  bodies  over  both  secondary  and  elementary  schools  P — ^Yes, 
that  is  the  direction  in  which  I  should  like  to  see  something  done. 

9154.  Or  would  you  think  it  better  to  have  a  district  authority  for  the 
secondary  schools,  which  must  serve,  as  you  sa^,  a  larger  area,  and  leave 
the  elementary  schools  each  under  their  parish  school  board,  or  their 
parish  managers  P — ^It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each  separate  village 
school  should  have  its  own  body  of  local  managers.  You  cannot  supersede 
them  by  a  central  authority  which  deals  with  a  large  division,  but  they 
should  he  brought  into  relation  with  the  central  body. 
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9155.  Bat  there  might  be  a  large  number  of  schools  nnder  a  large 
authority,  corresponding,  say,  to  a  school  board  in  a  large  town,  each 
sehool  having  its  local  managers  appointed  by  the  district  authority  ? — 
And  so  not  subject  to  popular  election  P 

9156.  Only  indirectly  subject  to  popular  election  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
diminish  the  power  of  the  iuhabitanta  to  choose  the  members  of  their  own 
board. 

9157.  Bo  you  not  think,  from  your  experience  as  a  school  inspector,  that 
a  country  parish  is  much  too  small  an  area  for  the  satisfactory  manage- 
ment of  a  school P — Yes.  it  is  small;  but  you  must  haye  a  body  of 
managers  in  each  place  to  look  after  the  school. 

9158.  And  you  think  that  those  managers  should  each  be  directly 
cho^n  by  the  popular  vote  ? — That  is  a  point  I  have  not  adequately  cou-  ' 
sidered ;  I  think  the  board  ought  to  be  over  larger  areas,  but  that  you 
cannot  dispense  with  local  managers. 

9159.  (Mr.  YoxaU.)  Do  you  think,  being  placed  in  that  dilemma,  that  a 
proper  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  thnt  the  boards  over  large  areas 
should  have  the  right  of  appointing  the  managers  of  the  village  school 
just  in  the  way  that  school  boards  now  have  the  right  to  appoint  local 
managing  bodies  over  particular  schools  ? — That  I  think  would  be  one 
way  of  solving  the  difficulty. 

9160.  I  understand  that  you  would  rather  like  that  the  higher  gi*ade 
schools  which  are  established  in  the  country,  and  those  that    are  to  be 
established,  should  be  developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  hs  Ecoles 
2)rimairea  superiewres  in  Paris  P — Yes. 

9161.  You  think  that  those  schools  iu  Prance  are  superior  in  compre- 
hensiveness to  the  higher  grade  sdhuols  in  England  ? — Yes  ;  simply 
because  the  higher  grade  schools  in  England  are  hampere^l  by  the 
necessity  of  getting  grants  for  the  subjects  which  are  recognised  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  The  Ecoles  yriinaircs  superieures  are  at 
liberty  to  develop  the  boy's  education  partly  in  the  literary,  and  partly 
in  the  scientific  direction,  and  1  hold  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  do 
both  or  either  as  the  local  necessities  may  suggest.  They  cannot  do  that 
in  England,  because  they  are  in  fact  bribed  to  choose  one  particular  line 
of  educational  efficiency,  and  to  disregard  others. 

9162.  Your  suggestion  seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of  a  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  science  and  art  grants  so  far  as  concerns  organised 
science  schools  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  should  be  properly  co-ordinated  with 
the  Secondary  Department  of  the  Education  Department,  and  that  we 
should  cease  to  look  upon  science  as  if  it  were  a  separate  kind  of  education. 
It  M.only  a  branch  of  education. 

9163.  You  take  the  view  that  there  must  always  be  a  competition  as  a 
satisfiactory  means  of  distributing  scholarships  or  exhibitions.  Would 
you  hold  concurrently  the  view  that  there  might  be  a  preliminary 
selection  by  the  managers  and  teachers  of  any  ^iven.  primary  school 
among  those  pupils  of  the  primary  school  who  might  wish  to  enter  for 
competition  ? — Not  unless  the  primary  selection  was  founded  upon  atten- 
dance or  character,  or  something  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  teacher 
or  manager  to  exercise  some  personal  preference.  I  should  like  to  rely 
mainly  upon  competition.  I  think  it  is  the  only  just  and  safe  thing.  It  is 
not  an  ideally  perfect  thing,  of  course,  and  nobody  is  more  conscious  of 
that  than  I  am^  but  it  is  the  best  and  fairest  thing  we  have. 

9164.  Would  not  the  danger  you  anticipate  be  avoided  by  making  the 
examination,  not  an  examination  for  places  upon  the  list,  but  a  matricula- 
tion examination  bo  to  speak,  the  x)a8sing  of  which  would  not  indicate  any 
special  order  of  merit,  but  would  indicate  the  possession  of  a  minimum 
degree  of  merit  ? — That  does  not  meet  the  difficulty.  Supposing  there  are ' 
only  five  vacant  places  in  a  neighbouring  seconcuftry  school  and  ten  boys 
pass  this  matriculation  examination  which  you  describe,  there  would  still 
be  the  difficulty  of  seleeting  the  five  from  the  ten. 
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9165.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Bupposing  there  were  in  any  given  primary 
school  five  leaving  exhibitions  to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  any  given  year, 
the  managers  and  the  teacher  might  select  from  among  the  pnpils  of  that 
primary  school  five  children  who  shonld  be  submitted  to  the  matriculation 
examination,  and  if  they  passed  that  matriculation  examination  satisfac- 
torily that  would  be  in  itself  a  guarantee  that  favouritism  or  choice  from 
improper  or  uneducational  reasons  had  not  been  exercised  P — The  selec- 
tion of  them  at  any  point  would  open  the  way  to  possible  favouritism 
unless  it  were  dependent  on  the  examination  alone. 

9166.  I  am  sugtresting  the  examination  as  a  means  of  guaranteeing  that 
favouritism  a.nd  uneducational  reasons  should  not  operate  in  this  direc- 
tion. If  the  teacher  selects  five  children  and  those  five  children  succeeded 
in  that  examination  which,  was  the  matriculation,  is  not  that  evidence 
per  80  that  the  children  have  been  properly  selected  by  the  teachers  ? — 
But  still  it  does  uot  seem  to  mo  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  supposi«ig  there 
are  more  qualified  candidates  than  there  are  places  lor  them  to  fill. 

9167.  You  arc  looking  at  the  case  of  an  entrance  competition  to 
seoondarv  schools  ? — Yes. 

9168.  I  am  regarding  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  leaving  exhibition 
at  the  end  of  a  primary  school  course  ? — That  is  a  totally  difiFerent  thing. 
The  leaving  exhibition  at  the  end  of  the  piimary  school  course  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  thing  of  very  great  importance  indeed,  and  for  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  competition  at  all.  If  you  had  it  undarstood  that  for  boys 
who  were  up  to  the  Seventh  Standard  there  was  a  good  examination 
representing  the  knowledge  of  all  such  things  as  ought  to  be  acquired  by 
a  well-taught  lad  of  that  age,  that  is,  the  Seventh  Standard,  two  addi- 
tional class  subjects,  and  perhaps  two  additional  specific  subjects,  and  if 
you  once  had  it  understood  that  this  was  the  best  proof  of  his  having 
made  a  good  use  of  the  elementary  school,  there  would  be  nothing 
competitive  in  that  arrangement.  Every  boy  who  fulfilled  that  condition 
would  be  entitled  to  a  certificate.  I  hope  that  the  leaving  certificate  in 
the  primary  schools  will  become  a  very  important  thing  indeed  in  its 
relation  to  your  inquiry,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  primary  school 
itself. 

9169.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  yonr  remarks  in  reply  to  ?Ir.  Hobhouse 
in  regard  to  competition  as  the  sole  satisfactory  means  of  securing  the 
entrance  of  proper  children  from  primary  to  secondary  schools  referred  to 
entrance  competitions  in  the  secondary  schools  only  ? — That  is  all. 

9170.  You  propose  that  the  register  of  teachers  should  classify  the 
teachers  upon  the  register  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary.  How 
would  you  do  that  .^  Would  you  classify  them  according  to  the  schools 
in  which  they  have  taught,  or  a<;cording  to  the  diplomas  they  have  P — 
Both.  I  may  say,  perhaps,  that  I  explained  at  full  length,  in  the 
evidence  I  gave  before,  how  I  would  divide  them  into  primary, 
secondary,  and  high  schools.  The  primary  teacher  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  of  his  holding  the  Government  certificate.  I  should  require  that 
the  higher  school  teacher  should  have  a  degree,  and,  of  course,  that 
he  should  have  been  actually  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  some  one  of 
those  schools  which  prepare  for  the  universiticF — those  schools 
which  were  understood  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  as  first 
grade,  and  which  now  send  representatives  to  the  Headmasters'  Con- 
ference. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  them.  Then 
everj'thing  between  the  primary  and  the  higher  school  teachers  would 
naturally  fall  into  the  category  of  intermediate  or  secondary  teachers. 
But  on  thinking  the  thing  over  since  that  time,  it  has  occurred  to  mo  that 
it  probably  would  be  much  simpler  to  have  only  two  olasses,  the  primary 
school  teacher,  and  all  above,  and  let  the  register  simply  record  m  every 
case  the  man's  degree,  whatever  diploma  he  has  taken,  and  any  other 
particulars  respecting  his  qualifications  which  he  wished  to  have  recorded. 
Then  for  the  purpose  of  electing  representatives  to  a  possible  Educational 
Council,  I  would  simply  say  that  the  primary  teachers  should  elect  bq 
many,  and  all  other  teachers  elect  so  many  others. 
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9171.  May  I  ask  if  your  recommendation  that  there  ehonld  be  classifica- 
tion of  teachers  according  to  the  schools  in  which  they  teach  is  largely 
based  upon  the  fear  that  any  one  set  of  teachers,  nnless  they  were  distin- 
guished on  the  register,  might  swamp  the  others  P — Yes. 

9172.  Yon  said  that  the  one  class  of  teachers  was  five  or  six  times  as 
nnmeroas  as  the  others.  Do  yon  refer  to  papil-teachsrs  as  well  as 
certificated  teachers  P  —  Not  pnpil-teachers,  but  certificated  teachers 
only. 

9173.  There  are,  roughly  speaking,  about  50,000  certificated  teachers  in 
England  and  Wales  P — Yes. 

9174.  The  Teachers'  Guild  and  the  College  of  Preceptors  both  coincide 
in  thinking  that  there  are  between  40,000  and  50,000  secondaij  teaohers 
in  England  and  WfJes  P  Those  two  bodies,  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected \rith  secondary  schools,  hare  made  endeavours  to  compute 
Bt«tistic8,  and  they  say  the  number  is  between  40,000  and  50,000,  that  is 
roughly  speaking  ;  so  I  do  not  see  how  your  computation  of  five  or  six  to 
one  comes  out,  and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  much  dread  of  one 
set  of  teachers  swamping  the  votes  of  the  others  P — If  there  are  40,000  or 
50,000  teachers  engaged  in  secondary  schools,  it  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  40,000  or  50,000  with  qualifications  such  as  you  can  register.  The 
elementary  teachers  have  all  got  a  qualification  that  you  can  register ; 
but  of  the  persons  who  are  now  engaged  in  secondary  schools  probably 
not  one-third  or  one-fourth  would  have  any  registeruble  qualification 
at  all. 

9175.  Bat  taking  the  line  that  has  been  followed  out  in  the  Bills  before 
the  House,  and  following  ihe  lines  which  were  adopted  when  the  dentists 
were  registered,  of  taking  all  who  were  in  practice  for  the  time  being, 
your  objection  would  not  hold  good  P — No ;  but  I  should  not  approve  at 
all  of  registering  people  who  had  no  technical  qualification  merely 
beoanse  they  called  themselves  teachers.    I  think  it  would  be  wrong. 

9176.  With  regard  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  you  said  that 
there  might  be  one  or  two  secondary  schools  in  the  districts  that  might  be 
allotted  to  him.  Your  own  knowledge  of  the  districts  allotted  to  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  would  lead  you  to  know  that  the  number  would  not 
be  one,  two,  or  three,  but  20  or  30  or  40  ? — Yes. 

9177.  And  that  would  rather  complicate  the  matter,  would  it  notP^— I 
presame  that  among  those  schools  a  very  large  proportion  would  be  already 
examined  by  a  pubhc  authority,  in  which  case  the  function  of  the  inspector 
would  be  simply  to  record  the  fact  in  his  report,  and  get  the  necessary 
statistics  of  tne  district. 

9178.  But  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  he  would  be  required  to  visit 
the  school  two  or  three  times  a  year  P — No  doubt  that  would  increase  the 
amount  of  the  inspector's  work,  and  in  that  proportion  m&ke  it  necessary 
in  some  districts  to  have  a  rather  larger  staff  of  inspectors. 

9179.  (Mr.  Hothouse.)  When  vou  spoke  of  the  inspectors  examining 
schools,  did  you  mean  to  include  endowed  schools  receiving  pablic 
money  P — Schools  that  receive  grants  from  public  money.  This  is  a 
question  which  has  not  been  raised  before,  but  I  should  like  to  see  other 
schools  of  a  private  and  proprietary  kind,  which  desire  to  do  so,  placo 
themselves  in  such  a  position  that  there  should  be  a  public  report  upon 
them. 

9180.  And  qualify  themselves  by  being  put  upon  the  register? — If  you 
have  a  register  of  schools.  A  register  of  schools  and  a  register  of  teachers 
are  different  things. 

9181.  {Mrs.  Sid^unek.)  Should  you  include  the  private  schools  as  part 
of  the  educational  supply  for  any  district  P — If  they  had  registered  and 
qualified  teachers  at  the  head,  and  if  they  showed  themselves  willing  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves,  either  bv  submitting  to  some  public 
examination  or  by  offering  to  be  examined  by  the  local  authority. 
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9182.  If  the  public  authority  sets  up  a  school,  the  proprietanr  or  priyato 
Bchools  in  the  aistrict  may  be  very  much  injured  thereby  P — No  doubt. 

9183.  Would  you  give  tfaem  any  right  of  appeal  against  the  action  of 
the  public  authority  r — Do  you  mean  an  appeal  as  against  a  possible  rival 
school  on  a  public  basis  P 

9184.  Yes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  you  would  give  such  a  right  of  appeal 
in  the  public  interest. 

9185.  Nor  any  right  of  being[  bought  out  ? — It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
there  might  be  schools  on  a  private  basis  which  might  be  so  good,  both 
in  regara  to  their  ecjuipment  and  to  the  reputation  which  they  enjoy,  that 
the  local  authority,  instead  of  building  a  new  school,  might  appropriate 
them  and  might  deal  with  them  as  part  of  the  provision,  just  as  voluntary 
schools  are  reckoned  as  part  of  the  provision  for  primary  education. 

9186.  Do  you  see  any  scheme  under  which  they  could  have  any  right 
recognised  beforehand  ? — No.  I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  if  they  do  not 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  having  (qualified  teachers  and  being  subject  to 
inspection  they  must  be  left  outside,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  public  provision. 

9187.  I  was  assuming  that  they  were  willing  to  do  thatP — Then  it 
would  be  for  the  local  authority  to  determine  whether  they  should  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  secondary  provision  of  the  place. 

9188.  You  consider  that  elementai'y  education,  with  its  termination  of 
the  Ecole  prifnaire  sup^rieure,  ought  to  be  quite  distinct  from  Secondary 
Education  P  —  Well,  not  absolutely  distinct,  but  I  have  shown  in  my 
memorandum  that  it  has  a  very  distinct  function  of  its  own,  and  that  the 
course  of  education  in  the  higher  grade  elementary  school  would  not 
correspond  precisely  to  that  which  was  taking  scholars  of  exactly  the 
same  age — a  secondary  school  proper,  which  led  up  to  a  higher  school  and 
which  undertook  to  give  a  general  liberal  education  and  not  a  mere 
expanded  primary  education. 

9189.  But  you  would  draw  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  them  P — No. 
I  would  let  the  local  authority  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  character 
of  the  higher  elementary  school.  At  present  there  is  this  enormous 
difference  between  the  two  :  that  the  higher  grade  elementary  school  can 
claim  n  grant,  and  the  others  cannot.  That  is  an  anomaly  which  will 
have  to  be  redressed,  because  so  long  as  they  can  claim  a  ^rant  no  doubt 
they  will  draw  a  great  many  scholars  who  otherwise  would  have  preferred 
to  go  to  a  proper  secondary  school,  where  no  grant  can  be  obtained. 

9190.  Would  you  adjust  it  by  giving  grants  to  both,  or  to  neither  P — 
I  think  a  grant  may  be  a  legitimate  thing  for  a  purely  higher  grade 
elementary  school.  I  do  not  think  a  grant  properly  paid  to  a  school  such 
as  there  is  at  Cambridge,  for  instance,  which  calls  itself  a  higher  grade 
school,  and  which  is  nothing  but  a  secondary  school,  appealing  to  a  class 
socially  above  the  elementary,  charging  lower  fees  than  might  easily  be 
enforced,  simply  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  grant.  A  school 
of  that  kind,  which  begins  at  an  earlier  age,  and  keeps  children  on 
the  sort  of  curriculum  adapted  to  Secondary  Education  generally — that 
is,  a  lil)eral  education  up  to  ]  6  —  is  at  present  not  properly  within  the 
purview  of  the  education  grant,  and  I  think  that  Parliament  should 
consider  very  carefully  whether  it  meant  to  give  aid  to  such  secondary 
schools  or  not.  If  it  did  not,  such  a  school  as  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  entitled  to  it.  I  think  the  case  of  the  higher  grade  board  school,  which 
is  essentially  a  continuation  school,  and  does  not  begin  until  the  primary 
school  course  is  finished,  has  a  kind  of  claim  which  a  school  like  that  at 
Cambridge  has  not. 

9191.  Are  not  some  of  the  higher  grade  board  schools  ranged  to 
carry  on  children  from  the  earliest  stages  right  through  up  to  the 
university  ? — If  a  grant  is  paid  for  that,  it  is  clearly  a  grant  for  Secondary 
Education,  and  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  budget  of  primary  school 
grants. 
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9192.  How  would  you  exactly  distinguisli betweeu  a  continuation  school 
and  a  board  school  giving  Secondary  Education?  It  seems  to  me 
difficult  to  draw  the  lineP — A  continuation  primary  school  is,  I  think, 
very  clearly  distinguishable  from  a  secondary  school  proper.  I  ventured 
to  put  that  forward  in  my  memorandum. 

9193.  The  distinction,  as  you  have  described  it,  does  not  exactly  corre- 
spond to  the  facts  as  they  are,  does  it  ? — The  character  of  the  Cambridge 
school  does  not  exactly*  correspond  to  what  is  known  as  a  higher  grade 
school  elsewhere. 

9194.  There  is  another  kind  of  school  which  takes  children  who  have 
passed  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Standard  and  carries  on  ex-standard  work,  in- 
cluding French  and  Latin.  Would  j'ou  call  that  school  a  primary  or 
secondary  school  ? — It  all  depends  upon  its  relation  to  the  secondary 
school.  If  it  takes  children  of  the  same  class  as  those  who  have  com- 
pleted their  education  in  the  primary  school,  I  should  think  there  may 
be  some  justification  for  paying  the  grant  for  them,  even  under  the 
present  law,  which  has  been  strained  to  some  extent. 

91P5.  I  suppose  that  beyond  the  Seventh  Standard  such  a  school  cannot 
get  grants  from  the  Education  Department,  but  can  be  supported  out  of 
the  rates.  Would  you  allow  that  ? — If  the  local  public  are  willing  to  pay 
through  the  rates  for  it,  and  not  to  charge  any  fees,  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  their  doing  so. 

9196.  You  spoke  about  maintenance  scholar8hij)s.  You  do  not  think 
that  if  the  funds  were  forthcoming  there  would  be  any  danger  that  such 
scholarships  would  do  harm? — ^I  think  not.  It  would  have  to  be  an 
enormous  sum  if  it  were  done  equitably  for  all  the  persons  who  desire  it. 

9197.  But  if  it  were  done  out  of  endowments,  you  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  it  ? — No,  if  education  did  not  suffer.  But  I  would  ruther  pay 
the  fees  of  four  children,  lOZ.  each,  to  enable  them  just  to  get  a  higher 
education,  than  ])ay  the  whole  40/.  to  one  boy  bo  that  he  might  have  his 
fees  and  the  maintenance  scholarship  too. 

9198.  But  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  too  many  people 
taking  advantage  of  such  scholarships  to  carry  on  their  school  education 
longer,  and  getting  no  employment  afterwards  H — I  think  there  is  a  certain 
danger  in  that  direction,  but  there  is  also  the  other  danger  that  a  good 
many  persons  would  seek  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  education,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  maintenance. 

9199.  [Iiadij  Frederick  Cavendish.)  If  any  private  schools  came  under 
the  educational  authority  in  the  way  you  have  been  describing,  would  it 
be  necessary  to  interfere  with  their  system  of  religions  instruction  in  any 
way  P — No. 

9200.  Would  you  leave  them  to  carry  out  their  existing  arrangements 
unaltered  ?— Yes.  If  they  were  public  schools,  I  should  think  it  right  to 
insist  upon  a  conscience  clause,  but  otherwise  I  should  not  think  it  right 
to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  that  might  be  made. 

RiLATioK  OP  9201.  (Jlfr.  Coclchura.)  Of  course  you  know  quite  well  that  those  higher 
Higher  Gradb  grade  schools  have  been  alleged  to  be  standing  on  the  border  line  of 
To^'o^D^f/x  legality  a"d  illegality  P-Yes. 

Schools.  9202.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  possible  course  for  legislation  to 

take  in  the  future  would  be  to  create  three  or  four  more  standards  in 
addition  to  the  present  seven,  going  up  by  steps  as  our  present  standards 
do,  and  having,  therefore,  a  Btandard  X. ;  that  all  primary  schools  and 
higher  grade  schools  everywhere  should  be  permitted  to  go  on  to 
Standard  X.,  which  would  bo  then  probably  high  enough  to  embrace 
every  child  who  would  be  likely  to  remain  at  schools  of  that  class,  and 
that  in  that  way  those  schools  would  become  perfectly  legal,  their  position 
would  be  clearly  defined,  they  might  remain  under  the  control  of  those 
who  at  present  are  controlling  authorities  for  primary  education*  and 
thus  it  would  leave  the  field  entirely  clear  for  Secondary  Education,'  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  some  new  authority  to  be  created. 
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or  aoine  existing  authority  to  be  organised  for  snch  work.  I  should  like 
■very  much  indeed  to  have  your  views  upon  that,  as  against  your  alreci.ly 
expressed  view  that  in  your  opinion  the  whole  of  education,  primary  and 
secondary,  would  be  very  much  better  all  concentrated  in  one  hand  and 
under  one  authority  ? — To  put  for  one  mom  on  t  the  question  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school  ont,  on  educational  grounds  I  should  say  thnt  if 
Parliament  is  disposed  to  extend  its  present  grants  so  as  cover  the  ecluca- 
lion  of  bo3's  up  to  16,  it  is  far  better  that  it  should  do  it  in  a  straight- 
ferward  way,  as  you  suggest,  by  having  Standards  VI il.,  IX.,  and  X., 
than  that  it  shoald  at  the  ago  of  14  force  them  into  the  })urely  scientific 
groove  and  say :  "You  shsul  have  no  grant  unless  you  can  satisfy  the 
•*  Science  and  Art  Department."  It  would  bo  far  better  to  provide  a 
rounded  and  well-organised  scheme  of  education  for  three  additional 
years.  But  with  regard  to  the  government,  I  think  that  the  school  boards, 
enlarged  and  improved  so  as  to  take  in  a  wider  langc  of  duty,  would  be 
the  best  authority  both  for  those  schools  and  for  such  secondary  schools 
as  were  on  a  public  basis.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  two  co-ordinate  authorities, 
say,  in  a  town  like  Leeds,  one  having  co;^izancc  only  of  secondary  and 
the  other  of  primary  education.  I  think  that  there  would  be  great  waste 
of  power  in  that  case. 

9203.  If  at  present  hieher  grade  schools  are  alleged  to  be  overlapping 
and  conflicting  in  an  unhealthy  way  with  existing  schools,  supposing  their 
authorised  course  of  education  were  increased  by  three  more  standards 
and  they  were  left  under  one  authority  as  apart  from  the  Secondary 
Education  in  the  district,  which  was  to  be  continued  under  another 
authority,  would  not  the  risk  or  the  certainty  of  overlapping  and  conflict 
and  rivalry  be  greatly  increased  then  as  compared  with  what  it  is  to-day. 
That  is  to  say,  would  there  not  bo  more  risk  if  it  were  possible  for,  say, 
the  higher  grade  school  at  Leeds  to  carry  on  to  Standard  X.,  which  would 
be  necessarily  a  far  reach  into  Secondary  Education,  because  they  would 
be  dealing  with  children  of  16  yeai's  of  age.  Do  you  not  think  that  in 
that  case  there  would  be  a  much  greater  risk  of  systematised  and  legalised 
overlapping,  say,  with  the  Leeds  Grammar  School  and  other  secondary 
schools  in  Jjecds  than  there  is  to-day  ? — No,  I  think  parents  would  choose 
which  line  they  would  prefer  ;  whether  the  course  of  instruction  which 
presumably  ended  at  the  Tenth  Standard  at  the  age  of  16,  or  the  course  of 
claBsical  and  literary  instruction  which  would  lead  up,  possibly,  through 
the  Leeds  Grammar  School  to  the  universities.  I  inink  parents  would 
choose  ;  but  seeing  what  our  industrial  communities  are,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  for  a  very  large  number  of  parents  the  higher  grade  school  you  have 
described  wonld  be  the  more  attractive  school  of  the  two. 

9204.  And  in  your  opinion  those  two  schools  could  co-exist  and  each 
thrive  and  do  good  work  in  a  separate  ficlJ,  each  field  being  a  necessary 
field  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  no  doubt  a  great  many  would  be  drawn  there  who 
now  go  to  rhe  grammar  school. 

9205.  (Mr.  Hohhouse,)  Do  you  think  that  the  choice  of  parents  would 
be  very  mach  influenced  by  the  cost  of  the  education  in  the  two  classes 
of  schools  P — Certainly. 

9206.  And  that  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  more  classical  curriculum 
for  the  other  to  be  aidjE>d  so  largely  out  of  the  rates? — Of  course  that  is 
another  element  in  the  choice  of  parents.  Presumably,  if  there  is  a  Tenth. 
Standard,  and  grants  are  to  be  paid  up  to  the  age  of  16,  the  education 
there  would  be  almost  free  if  Parliament  is  to  go  on  giving  grants  up  to 
that  point. 

9207.  (Mr.  Coehhurn.)  All  new  schools  of  that  kind,  as  you  know,  under 
the  Assisted  Education  Act,  must  be  free? — They  must  be  free;  and  that, 
of  course,  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  parents  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  the  schools  in  which  high  fees  were  paid.  But  that  difficulty 
about  fees  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  hope  this  Commission  will  be  able 
to  see  its  way  to  solve. 

f  208.  Do  you  suppose  that  Parliament  would  go  on  giving  ^ants  up  to 
that  age? — I  have  not  t aid  that  Parliament  should  go  on  giving  grants 
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ftnd  snppoTtiDg  education  up  to  the  age  of  16.  Tf  FftrltAment  did  so,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  seriouBly  injuring  all  the  unaided 
secondary  schools. 

9209.  And  eecondary  schools  be  free  up  to  that  point  P — I  think  they 
might  possibly  be  subsidised. 

9210.  "Would  it  meet  your  views  supposing  the  buildings  were  provided 
out  of  public  money,  and  supposing  bright  children  were  provided  for  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  and  the  locality,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  expenses 
were  necessarily  borne  by  fees  P — Yes. 

9211.  Is  that  the  ideal  you  would  have  P — ^For  secondary  schools,  yes ; 
and  I  should  like  to  see  the  same  principle  made  applicable  to  all  the 
primary  schools  above  the  Seventh  Standard.  But  I  see  the  enormous 
nnancial  difficulties.  One,  of  course,  is  that  Parliament  would  be  making 
much  higher  grants  than  at  present  for  these  advanced  elementary 
scholars.  Another  difficulty  is  that  by  the  imposition  of  fees  just  at  the 
moment  when  you  want  to  kee|)  the  boy  at  school,  you  would  greatly 
discourage  parents  from  allowing  their  children  to  continue  theur 
education. 

9212.  You  are  aware  of  the  terrible  conflict  which  goes  on  now  between 
all  enterprising  school  authorities  and  parents  to  get  the  children  to 
remain,  even  without  paying  fees,  for  the  length  of  time  which  would  be 
for  their  best  good  P — ^Yes. 

9218.  Andf  therefore,  you  would  deplore  the  imposition  of  fees,  or 
anything  ebe  which  would  make  that  difficulty  still  greater  than  it  iB* 
to-day,  would  you  not  P — Yes ;  but  still  there  would  be  the  anomaly  that  • 
the  higher  primary  school  was  free,  and  that  the  secondary  school  proper 
was  a  fee-paying  school.     I  do  not  see  how  to  prevent  this,  except  by  ' 
much  more  liberal  grants  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  the  localities  for  au 
secondary  schools  alike. 

9214.  {Mrs.  Sidgwiek.)  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  suppose  that  if 
education  is  useful  it  will  be  more  appreciated  ;  and  if  the  cleverest  boys 
are  helped  to  remain  at  school  by  scholarships,  and  the  more  enterprising 
parents  educate  their  boys  for  longer  time,  vrill  not  the  others  be  driven 
into  it  and  driven  into  paying  the  fees  P — They  might,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

9215.  (Mr.  Hohhouse,)  The  cost  of  an  edacation  in  a  good  secondary 
school,  apart  from  the  original  cost  of  the  building,  woula  be  something 
like  10?.  a  year,  would  it  not  P — ^Yes,  considering  the  present  scale  of 
school  staff  and  teachers'  salaries ;  that  is  quite  the  minimum  for  a  good 
secondary  school. 

9216.  And  do  you  consider  that  the  ordinary  parent  who  wished  for  a 
Secondary  Education  for  a  boy  ought  to  pay  that  feo  P — If  his  boy  has  nOt 
the  special  ability  to  justify  his  getting  a  free  place. 

9217.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ought  to  have  the  option  of  sending 
his  boy  to  a  higher  grade  school,  where  he  would  only  pay  21.  a  year  P — • 
He  has  that  option  now. 

9218.  In  a  few  of  the  large  towns  P — Yes. 

9219.  Do  you  think  he  ought  to  have  that  option  elsewhere  P — Yes,  I  do 
not  see  how  you  are  to  prevent  his  having  that  option. 

9220.  Except  by  not  establishing  the  school  ? — Of  course. 

9221.  Do  you  think  that  schools  giving  Secondary  Education  at  similar 
prices  to  these  higher  grade  schools  should  be  established  generally  all 
over  the  country  i^— If  Parliament  is  willing  to  continue  to  make  grants 
to  them. 

9222.  You  think  that  ought  to  bo  the  only  consideration  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  they  are  to  be  supported  without. 

9223.  {Mrs.  Sidgwich.)  Would  you  vote  for  it  if  you  were  in  Parliament? 
— Well,  1  am  not  sure. 
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92ii4,  {Mr,  CoMwm.)  Let  me  put  a  rerj  clear  case:  the  bulk  of  our 
school  board  rate  in  Leeds,  for  example,  is  paid  by  the  large  well-to-do 
ratepayers  ? — Yea. 

9225.  As  you  are  aware,  there  is  not  the  smallest  provision  made  for 
the  education  of  their  children  in  any  way.  Is  there  any  need  to  be  so 
reluctant  as  you  appear  to  be  that  their  children  should  derive  benefit 
from  some  Imperial  or  local  money  any  more  than  there  is  need  to  be 
reluctant  that  the  working  man's  child  should  P — If  the  locality  or  the 
nation  is  disposed  to  tax  itself  to  that  extent,  no  doubt  it  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  way  of  spending  their  money  ;  but  to  compel  them  to  hare 
free  secondary  schools  seems  to  me  to  impose  a  very  heavy  burden  upon 
them,  audi  do  not  think  it  should  be  so  imposed  unless  the  people  wish  it. 

.9226.  Seeing  that  the  large  ratepayer  has  to  pay  in  proportion  to  his 
means,  and  he  pays  heavily,  should  not  the  State  do  something  for  himP 
I  understand  you  to  be  very  reluctant  that  it  should  P — I  am  not  reluc- 
tant to  allow  a  community  like  Leeds  to  tax  itself  to  any  extent  it  likes* 
If  they  like  to  establish  a  school  and  make  it  free  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, 1  do  not  think  anything  could  prevent  them  doing  so. 

9227.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  As  a  question  of  first  principles,  and  as  a  matter 
for  the  decision  of  this  Commission,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  our  recom- 
mending, everywhere  where  tljey  do  not  exist,  the  establishment  of 
secondary  schools  of  a  modern  type,  something  of  the  higher  grade  school 
type,  side  by  side  with  endowed  schools  of  the  classical  typeP — ^Yes,  ot* 
classiaeX  schools  which  are  not  endowed.  It  ia  not*  necessary  that  the 
endowed  school  should-  be  the  only  school  which  keeps  up  the  classical 
ideal. 

9228.  In  every  locality  of  any  importance  and  population  you  would 
like  to  have  two  types  of  secondary  schools,  the  classical  type  and 
the  modem  scientific  type.  Is  that  soP — I  should  not  divide  them  in 
that  way.  I  should  say  that  the  two  types  of  schools  are  the  secondary 
school,  which  is  in  distinct  relation  with  the  schools  above  it  and  tries  to 
lead  up  to  the  universities,  and  tries  to  give  an  liberal  an  education  all 
round  as  is  possible  at  the  ago,  and  then  another  school  which  is  linked  on 
to  the  elementary  school  and  simply  undertakes  to  complete  the  elemen- 
tary education. 

9229.  And  you  think  that  that  second  class  of  school  ought  to  be 
established  in  places  where  they  do  not  now  exist  P — I  think  so,  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  locality.  I  should  leave  the  largest  freedom  to  the 
local  bodies  to  determine  the  character  of  the  schools  they  want. 

92^.  (Mr.  Cockbwrn,)  In  advocating  the  one  educational  authority,  I 
have  not  heard  you  express  any  view  as  to  how  we  are  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  such  difficulty  as  arises  from  the  county  councils  having^ 
already  received  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  money  in  a  lump  sum,  and 
also  having  conferred  upon  them  the  power  to  levy  a  rate  up  to  a  penny. 
Would  you  have  that  power  taken  away  from  them  if  this  new  authority 
which  you  advocate  were  created  P — I  should  like  the  new  authority  to  be 
so  far  identified  with  the  county  council  that  the  whole  administration 
should  be  in  their  hands. 

923 1.  In  whose  hands  P — In  the  hands  of  the  newly  constituted  authority^ 
in  which  the  county  should  be  duly  represented. 

9232.  And  all  the  whisky  money  and  the  power  to  levy  the  rate  then 
would  be  in  whose  hands  ? — It  would  be  in  the  hands  of  some  one  con- 
stituted authority  which  should  fulfil  both  the  functions  of  the  school 
board  and  the  functions  of  the  county  council  so  far  as  education  is 
concerned. 

9233.  Which  means,  in  a  word,  this  new  legislation  taking  away  from 
them  the  powers  already  conferred  upon  themP — Yes,  or  enabling  them, 
in  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  other  bodies. 

9234.  (Mr,  Yoxall,)  Would  it  meet  your  view  if  the  newly  created  body 
were  to  have,  not  the  power  of  rating  for  education,  but  the  power  of 
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isHuing  a  precopf:  upon  the  county  council  or  the  county  and  borough 
council  for  tlie  amount  of  the  local  taxation  grant  and  the  amount  of  the 
rate  possible  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
is  a  yery  possible  solution. 

^SwSm^op^'      ^^^'  ^^^^'  S^ino^^^')  -^  regards  the  training  of   teachers,  do  you 
Traivino  for    think  that    the  student -teacher    system    is  a  successful  one  ? — It    has 
Teachers.      succeeded  in  one  or  two  cases.    It  has  succeeded  best  at  Cheltenham. 

9236.  It  is  one  of  the  plans  adopted  in  Germany,  is  it  not  p — Yes.  I 
think  it  is  eminently  well  worth  trying,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
may  develop  into  something  much  better,  but  at  present  it  does  not  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  my  special  memorandum, 
appears  to  me  to  be  needed  for  the  professional  preparation  of  the  teacher. 

9237.  Then  you  would  bo  disposed,  in  making  any  scheme  for  the 
training  of  secondary  teachers,  to  allow  that  among  other  alternatives  ? — 
Certainl}'.  We  have  not  yet  got  to  any  idea  of  what  **  training"  is,  so 
perfect  that  we  should  insist  upon  it  everywhere.  I  think  wo  are  at 
present  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  every  such  pffort  as  that  made  by 
Miss  Bealc  at  Cheltenham  deserves  the  fullest  encouragement.  I  have 
been  examining  for  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  this  week,  and  1  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  some  of  the  ;|p^onng  people  from  Cheltenham  have 
come  up  and  passed  the  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
exceedingly  i^rell. 

9238.. As  between  two  systems  like  that  of  the  Cambridge  Training 
College  and  the  Maria  Grey,  do  you  think  there  is  any  distinct  advantage 
in  a  practising  school  belonging  to  the  training  college,  as  ngainst  a 
variety  of  schools  P — 1  want  both.  We  have  always  been  accustomed,  in 
connexion  with  the  elementary  training  colleges  first,  of  all  to  require,  if 
possible,  that  they  should  have  a  practising  school  of  their  own,  where 
they  could  control  the  methods  and  appoint  the  teachers,  and  where  they 
should  have  full  power  to  trj'  any  experiments  they  desire ;  but  in  addition 
to  that  we  have  always  attached  great  importance  to  their  visiting  other 
schools  partly  for  observation  and  partly  for  practice,  in  order  that  they 
might  get  as  great  a  variety  of  experience  as  possible.  Miss  Hughes  at 
the  Cambridge  Training  College  goes  entirely  on  the  second  principle.  The 
Maria  Grey  tries  to  do  both :  it  has  its  own  schools  and  it  has  an  organised 
arrangement  for  the  practice  of  students  in  the  other  good  schools  of  the 
neighbourhood.  We  have  both  systems  at  work  in  nearly  all  our  best 
training  colleges  for  training  elementary  teachers. 

9239.  You  think  that  a  plan  like  that  of  Miss  Hughes  at  the  Cambridge 
Training  College  answers  ? — it  answers  very  well.  In  the  new  Normal 
departments  in  connexion  with  the  colleges  at  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  elsewhere,  not  one  of  them  has  a  practising  school  of  its  own.  They 
are  all  dependent  entirely  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  local  school  boards 
and  voluntary  managers,  and  the  students  practise  in  them,  so  that  it  is 
not  at  all  indispeuf^able  that  every  trainmg  college  should  have  a 
practising  school  of  its  own,  although  it  is  desirable  if  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  organisation  perfect. 

9240.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  system  ot  pupil  teachers,  as 
it  exists  now  in  the  elementary  schools,  is  incompatible  with  the  system 
of  giving  instruction  ia  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  universities, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  pupil  teacher  has  already  formed  habits  of 
teaching  before  he  would  come  to  receive  the  theoretical  instrucrion  P — The 
pupil  teacher  who  is  trained  in  the  elementary  school  with  a  view  to  his 
obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  department  is  not  a  likely  person  to  go 
to  the  university.  The  university  will  probably  only  take  those  who  are 
attracted  to  the  profession  later  in  life  and  who  have  never  been  at  a 
primary  school,  and  for  whom,  therefore,  I  think,  a  special  provision 
should  bo  made.  I  think  the  number  of  those  who,  having  been  pupil 
teachers,  would  afterwards  go  to  the  universities  for  their  pedagogic 
training  is  very  small  indeed. 

92 il.  You  would  not  contemplate  that,  with  a  view  of  producing  a 
suflBciontly  largo  supply  of  qualified  and  trained  elementary  teachers,  it 
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wonld  be  desirable  that  the  unirersity  shonld  try  to  make  provision  for 
the  training  even  of  those  who  had  begun  as  pnpil  teachers  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  can. 

9242.  You  think  the  economic  difficulty  would  prevent  it  P — Yes,  and 
then  for  the  average  pupil  teacher  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary 
training  college,  either  the  residential  or  tho  day  college,  is  better  than 
universities.  We  cannot  look  forward  to  a  time,  considering  what  the 
emoluments  of  elementary  teachers  are,  when  we  shall  have  the  mass  of 
our  elementary  teachers  trained  at  the  university. 

9243.  But  you  know  that  the  emoluments  of  elementary  teachors  have 
been  rising  very  rapidly  P — Yes. 

9244.  And  you  know  that  the  universities  are  much  cheaper  places  of 
residence  than  they  used  to  be  ? — Yes. 

9245.  And  you  know  also  that  in  many  cases  these  pupil  teachers  would 
bo  amongst  the  most  apt  and  promising  of  the  pupils  at  the  elementary 
schools,  and  would  have  been  selected  to  be  pupil  teachers  because  they 
gave  promise  of  excelling  in  that  direction.  W  ould  it  not  be  a  pity  to 
abandon  the  hope  that  provLiion  might  be  made  for  those  P — The  no  tuber 
that  we  require  to  turn  out  every  year  is  so  large  that  you  must  distribute 
the  duty  among  different  agencies  and  institutions.  The  pro]X>rtion  that 
the  university  could  take  would  be  very  small  comparea  with  what  is 
absolutely  needed.  And  then  there  are  the  existing  training  colleges,  which 
in  their  own  way  are  doing  their  work  verv  well,  and  they  lend  tnemselves 
very,  much  to  the  class  of  students  who  are  not  likely  to  go  to  the 
university  or  to  make  a  right  use  of  it. 

9246.  Do  you  consider  those  training  colleges  at  present  satisfactory  places 
for  giving  instruction  in  science  and  art  teaching  ? — Well,  I  must  speak 
guardedly,  because  I  have  been  criticising  them  nearly  all  my  life.  Year 
by  .year  in  my  reports  I  have  pointed  out  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
defects  in  the  system ;  but  the  training  colleges  are  improving  every  year, 
and  they  are  doing  admirable  work  for  the  rank  and  file  of  primary 
teachera,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  di9pense  with  them  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

9247.  Instead  of  aggregating  those  who  are  designed  for  one  profession, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  their  intellectual 
progress  if  they  were  allowed  to  mix  with  young  men  of  other  occupations 
and  other  conditions  in  the  society  of  a  university.  By  "  a  university  " 
I  do  not  merely  mean  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  I  mean  to  include  the 
colleges  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  P  — A  good  deal  depends  upon 
the  candidat-es.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them  who  would  be  all  the 
better  for  that  freer  life,  and  that  larger  and  more  liberal  education  than 
they  can  get  at  a  residential  college. 

0248.  Of  course  I  was  rather  thinking  of  young  men.  The  case  of 
young  women  would  deserve  to  be  sej)arately  considered  P — I  think  the 
existing  training  colleges  with  all  their  discipline  and  the  special 
adaptation  of  curriculum  to  their  own  needs  are  still  very  valuable 
for  what  I  have  called  the  rank  and  file.  The  other  training 
colleges  and  any  new  facilities  which  are  offered  by  the  universities 
appear  to  me  to  be  adapted  rather  for  the  abler  and  more  ambitious 
students,  but  I  still  should  like  to  keep  the  existing  residential 
training  colleges,  especially  for  women  students.  I  am  very  conscious  of 
the  excellent  work'that  is  being  done  now  by  the  normal  departments  of 
our  new  provinciarcolleges,  but  all  of  them  put  together  do  not  produce 
enough  annually  to  till  up  the  waste.  Therefore  it  seems  to  mo  that  for 
the  present  at  least  wo  must  keep  up  all  the  agencies  we  have.  Time 
alone  will  show  which  turns  out  best.  Wo  have  not  any  experience  yet 
which  will  justify  us  in  saying  that  tho  day  college  training  is  necessarily 
better  than  that  of  tho  residential  training  colleges.  I  believe  in  many 
respects  it  may  turn  out  to  bo  bettor,  but  it  has  its  drawbacks,  and 
time  alone  can  determine  whether  it  is  tho  best  conceivable  system  of 
training  for  the  teacher. 
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9249.  Do  you  see  any  conBiderable  objection  to  the  pupiUteacher  system 
in  itself  as  tending  to  interfere  with  the  general  education  of  the  person 
who  intends  to  become  a  teacher,  and  tending  to  set  him  to  do  the  work  of 
teaching  before  he  is  quite  fit,  and  thereby  disposing  him  to  get  into  bad 
habits  of  teaching  P — That  danger  is  being  diminished  year  by  year.  I 
ani  Terr  couscious  of  it.  He  may  begin  to  teach  too  i«oon  and  get  into 
bad  habits,  and  so  be  rather  hindered  than  helped  in  becoming  a  skilled 
teacher.  But  now  all  the  best  school  boards,  and,  mdeed,  the  besc 
Tolautary  authorities,  are  adapting  their  four  yeai*s'  apprenticeship  in  a 
much  more  successful  and  judicioas  way.  They  are  giving  the  pupil 
teachers  more  of  instruction,  and  requiring  of  them  less  of  educational 
work  in  the  earlier  years,  and  are  only  setting  them  to  help  in  teaching, 
except  to  a  very  small  extent,  in  the  later  years  of  their  apprenticeship. 
From  that  point  of  yiew  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  their  getting 
into  a  bad  groove. 

9250.  (Jfr.  Yoxall*)  Do  you  See  any  objection  to  making  St.  John's 
College,  St.  Mark's  College,  Borough  Bead  and  Stockwell,  colleges  of  the 
Gresham  University,  insisting  upon  their  teachers  having  professorial 
rank  or  employing  peripatetic  professors  of  the  university^  or  tne  students 
attending  lectures  at  tne  headquarters  of  the  university,  and  throwing 
those  colleges  open,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  students  who  intend  to  become 
engaged  in  secondary  schools  F — That  is  a  possible  future  development ; 
but  there  is  no  Gresham  University  yet,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  University  of  London  may  be  re-organised  ai*e  not  yet  determined.  I 
have  long  thought  that,  considering  how  very  nearly  the  teaching  in  the 
best  of  our  training  colleges  approximates  to  the  teaching  in  a  good 
college  of  a  university,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  bring  those  colleges, 
if  possible,  into  relations  with  a  university. 

9251.  (Mr,  Cockhum.)  It  has  been  said  that  ^ihe  girl  pupil-teachers  who 
pass  such  scholarships  are  not  fit  to  go  into  a  day  training  college  and 
form  part  of  the  classes,  male  and  female,  in  those  colleges,  that  is,  going 
through  the  ordinary  college  course.  From  having  examined  these  girls 
all  vour  life,  as  you  say,  what  have  you  to  say  about  that  P — I  say  that  the 

Sroblem  is  being  solved  by  degrees.  At  Cardiff,  at  Nottingham,  and  at 
fewcastle  I  have  found  the  female  students  doing  very  well,  attending 
the  classes  at  the  imiversity,  and  taking  a  share  in  all  the  normal  teaching, 
and  qualifying  themselves  very  well  to  obtain  our  certificates. 

9252.  I  am  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  our  day  training 
college  at  Leeds.  The  statement  by  the  professorial  stafi*  there  is  this : 
**  We  ca.nnot  start  a  day  training  college  for  girls  here,  because  if  we 
"  do  we  shall  have  to  start  separate  and  distinct  classes  suitable  to 
"  their  educational  condition  and  capacity,  and  they  are  not  fit  to  amal- 
''  gamate  with  our  classes."  Is  that  a  proper  statement  to  make  with 
regard  to  these  girls  P — That  depends  entirely  upon  the  sta£f.  That 
difficulty  has  been  much  more  Batisfactorily  solved  at  Nottingham  and  at 
Birmingham.  As  you  will  find,  the  profeesors  there  have  adapted  them- 
selves very  well  to  the  requirements  of  these  young  people,  even  of 
those  who  are  simply  going  to  take  our  certificate,  they  have  provided 
the  necessary  education,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  provided  an 
ample  opportunity  for  those  who  are  ambitious  and  mean  to  go  on  to  the 
university.     But  the  whole  thing  is  in  an  experimental  stage. 

{OliairmaVi  )  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  valuable  evidence 
you  have  given  us. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  11  o'clock. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  DAT. 


At  WestmiiiBter  Hall,  Tuesday,  July  17tli,  1804. 


FBESEirr  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.O.B.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Ltttelton,  M.A. 

Sir  Hekry  E.  Roscoe,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  or  Manchester,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockburx. 

Mr.  Charles  Pen^fick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  Willlam  N.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

W.  BRO^yN,  Esq.,  B.A,,  and  Miss  8.  Allen  Olney  called  in  and  examined. 

9253.  (Mr.  Hohhome.)  Miss  Olney  and  Mr.  Brown,  I  think  you  both 
appear  to  represent  the  Private  Schools  Association P— (if r.  Brown) 
Yes. 

9254.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  position  you  hold  with  regard  to 
this  association  ?— I  am  simply  a  member  of  the  association,  but  am 
President  elect  for  the  coming  year. 

9265.  (To  MisB  Olney.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
association  ? — Yes. 

9256.  (To  Mr.  Brown.)  Perhaps  you  would  inform  us  shortly  wliafe  the  Constitittion 
constitution  of  this  association  is  P— The  Private  Schools  Association  was        of  the 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  together  private  school  teachers  to        schools 
influence  ihem  in  educational  matters.  Absociatioy. 

9257.  When  was  it  formed  ?-— I  am  not  sure  of  the  date,  but  it  is  a 
considerable  number  of  years  ago,  1883 1  think.  They  meet  in  conference 
to  discuss  educational  questions  and,  of  course,  since  this  great  question 
has  come  up  they  have  met  much  more  frequently.  They  have  per- 
manent committees  to  deal  with  various  educationaJ  questions  that  arise. 
They  discuss  them  in  all  their  bearings,  and  bring  them  before  the  general 
body  of  their  members  annually,  and  even  half-yearly  when  it  is  necessary. 

9258.  How  many  schools  are  represented  on  the  association  p— We  shall 
uend  in  to  the  Commission  a  list  counting  584  principals  of  schools  that 
are  members  of  the  association. 

9259.  Would  you  tell  us  generally  what  kind  of  schools  they  are  P— We 
have  appended  to  our  list  which  we  are  handing  in  to  you  a  description  of 
these  schools,  classing  them  as  boarding,  day,  and  mixed,  the  word 
"  mixed,"  of  course,  referring  to  boarding  and  day  and  not  to  the  ordinary 
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acceptation  of  the  term.  We  have  classified  the  schools  in  this  way :  over 
100  ;  between  100  and  50 ;  and  nnder  50.  We  give  separate  classifications 
for  girls  and  boys,  and  draw  out  the  results  for  the  Commission.  The 
results  run  as  follows  :  in  the  girls'  schools  there  is  an  average  of  48  *  6 
pupils  per  school.  There  is  an  average  of  1  teacher,  utterly  excluding  all 
visiting  teachers,  to  9  •  2  pupils.  In  the  boys'  scbocl,  an  average  of  58  *  6 
pupils,  and  one  permanent  teacher  to  13  *  7  pupils.  We  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  capital  that  is  expended  with  regard 
to  these  different  schools,  and  with  regard  to  the  girls'  schools  the  average 
is  1.831Z.  per  school ;  for  boys  3,603^.,  and  the  average  for  both  2,81 7Z. 

9260.  Does  your  list  include  any  large  number  of  preparatory  schools  ? 
— It  includes  a  large  number  of  preparatory  schools. 

9261.  What  proportion? — ^I  have  not  gone  through  the  figures;  but 
when  I  say  that  we  are  very  largely  represented  at  Clifton,  and  that  we  have 
a  local  branch  there  which  numbers  over  70  members,  I  think  it  will  be 
clear  that  the  proportion  is  a  good  one . 

9262.  Are  all  the  schools  represented  in  your  association  what  are  called 
" private  venture "  schools? — We  prefer  the  term  "private  enterprise*' 
schools.  No '  proprietary  schools  are  included.  They  are  all  private 
schools.  The  reason  why  we  are  anxious  for  the  figures  to  be  brought  out 
before  the  Commission  is  because  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  private 
schools  to  pupils  amounts  1  in  11.  Out  of  the  schools  from  which  par- 
ticulars have  been  received,  that  is,  345  schools,  there  are  1,400  visiting 
teachers  and,  exclusive  of  these,  1,637  permanent  teachers,  or  1  teacher  to 
each  11  pupils. 

92b'3.  Then  what  proportion  do  you  think  the  schools  represented  by 

?our  association  bear  to  the  whole  of  the  private  schools  in  England  ? — 
'hat  is  an  extremely  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  of  the  numbers  of  the  schools  is  based  upon  data  which 
appear  to  me  to  bo  partly  given  up.  We  based  our  data,  to  begin  with, 
upon  Mr.  Kichmond's  figures  taking  24  *  56  per  thousand.  We  take  an 
estimate  of  the  population  up  to  1894,  and,  according  to  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Houso  of  Commons  on  Registration  in 
1891,  in  the  appendix  it  was  shown  that  four -fifths  of  these  were  in  private 
schools.  Taking  these  figures  we  found  that  there  were  at  least  700,000 
in  the  schools,  including  the  children  who  attended  the  Kindergarten 
and  schools  preparatory  for  the  others,  but  it  is  only  an  estimate. 

9264.  My  question  did  not  refer  to  the  number  of  children  for  whom 
accommodation  was  provided  but  to  the  number  of  existing  private  schools. 
Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  P — We  have  no  figures  beyond  this. 
We  have  18,604  in  our  345  schools  from  which  we  have  received  returns. 

9265.  But  you  cannot  give  the  Commission  any  figures  of  the  total 
number  of  private  schools  in  Englcuid  ? — There  are  no  existing  documents 
which  show  it.  We  can  only  estimate  it.  Whitaker,  but  I  know  not  on 
what  ground,  gives  18,000  schools,  nearly  19,000.  I  wrote  to  Whitaker 
for  his  grounds,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  1  did  not  get  any  reply.  Messrs. 
Longmans  had  a  list  originally  of  16,000,  which  they  cut  down  for  trade 
purposes  to  12,000.  Messrs.  Allman  tell  me  that  they  have  a  list  of 
11,000. 

Claims  op  9266.  WTiat  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  special  claims  of  the  schools  that 

Sotoou  TO      y^^  represent  ? — We  sny  that  the  private  schools  did  the  work  when  the 

coHsiDBKATioir.  Stato  ignored  it ;  we  say  that  they  have  ever  been  foremost  in  reform,  not 

only  in  the  past  but  even  now.  We  point  not  only  to  the  registration  and 
the  training  of  teachers  and  local  examinations,  but  in  more  recent  years 
we  point  to  Kindergniteu  and  Slojd  as  evidence  that  they  are  the  foremost 
in  K  foim.  Wo  coiibider  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  there  is  evidence  that 
they  Lave  c  norm  on  sly  improved  since  1868,  and  a  glance  at  the  local 
exnniinatioiis  and  the  enormous  number  of  private  school  children  that  are 
sent  in  for  those  proves  this.  And,  from  their  particular  constitution, 
they  are  the  readiest  to  adapt  themselves  to  modern  requirements,  for  they 
have  the  facility  and  the  freedom  to  do  it.     We  simply  claim  that  our 
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irork  shall  be  reoognked  and  our  freedom  maintained,  and  that  parental 
freedom  of  choioe  shall  not  be  limited  as  to  what  efficient  schools  parents 
may  select  for  their  children  to  go  to. 

9267.  Ton  consider  that  the  existence  of  a  large  nnmber  of  private 
schools  ensnreij  to  the  parents  a  large  choice  and  a  large  variety  in  the 
kind  of  education  P— -Quite  so. 

9268.  Would  you  state  what  your  apprehensions  are  with  regard  to  State 
control  of  Secondary  Education? — Our  appreheosions  may  almost  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  that  we  wish  to  maintain  our  freedom  so  that 
this  great  variety  of  schools  may  not  be  brought  down  to  any  uniform 
level.  My  colleague,  Miss  Olney,  will  sx>eak  particularly  on  tiie  question 
of  variety  of  types.  Then  with  regard  to  the  advantages,  those  we  take  to 
be  these,  first  their  freedom ;  we  think  that  is  admirably  summed  up  in 
Dr.  Bigg's  words,  "they  represent  the  free  life  of  England ;"  then  their 
flexibility  and  consequent  readiness  to  adapt  themselves  to  modem 
requirements  by  their  external  force,  and  their  elasticity  and  consequent 
reskdiness  to  advance  in  educational  methods  and  to  initiate  reforms  by 
their  internal  force. 

9269.  What  do  you  mean  by  "external  force"? — ^Where  changes  of 
drcnmstances,  and  of  time,  are  evident  in  any  district  the  public  opinion 
of  that  district  would  indicate  to  the  private  school  teachers  in  the  (Hstrict 
certain  changes  which  would  be  required  in  their  curricula.  To  give 
you  instances,  there  has  been  a  demand  in  London  for  several  years  past 
that  much  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  modem  foreign  languages  for 
the  sake  of  those  of  our  boys  who  are  going  to  commercial  pursuits.  The 
private  school  teachers  have  the  best  possible  means  of  knowing  that  this 
is  required  from  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  parents.  I  know  of 
cases  myself.  For  instance  I  might  take  my  own  case  where  we  have  con- 
siderably modified  our  curriculum  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching 
more  thoroughly,  orally  as  well  as  written,  French,  German,  and  Spanish. 

9270.  Do  you  think  that  the  private  schoolmaster  has  a  more  intimate 
connexion  with  the  parents  of  his  boys  than  the  master  of  a  public 
endowed  school  P — Undoubtedly,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
master  of  a  pablic  school  prefers  that  he  shall  not  be  too  much  interfered 
with  or  influenced  by  the  parents.  I  think  that  is  a  position  that  is 
largely  taken  up  by  public  schoolmasters  and,  indeed,  they  have  told 
me  so. 

9271.  Would  not  private  schools  have  the  same  preference? — No,  I 
think  not.  The  lines  are  distinct  and  different.  My  case  is  that  a  private 
schoolmaster  who  thoroughly  understands  his  work,  and  who  is  thoroughly 
wedded  to  his  curriculum  so  far  as  he  considers  it  a  good  one,  is  quit^e 
as  capable  of  maintaining  his  ground  as  a  public  schoolmaster,  but  he 
gets  to  know  more  than  a  public  schoolmaster  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
parents,  and  what  they  demand. 

9272.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  for  a  schoolmaster 
to  say,  "  I  cannot  modify  my  curriculum  in  the  way  that  one  individual 
"  parent  wishes,  because  I  am  bo  and  by  the  governing  body  and  the 
"  scheme  under  which  I  am  acting."  Ts  not  that  an  advantage  to  a 
private  schoolmaster  who  thinks  that  his  curriculum  is  the  best  educa- 
tionally ? — My  experience  is  that  he  does,  but  he  refuses  to  alter  his  curri- 
culum where  he  is  not  himself  personally  convinced  that  it  is  necessary, 
and  where  it  is  necessary,  I  thitik  he  alters  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  schooL 
He  is  a  weak  schoolmaster  who  alters  it  for  the  sake  of  a  parent.  I  never 
do  it  for  an  individual  boy. 

9273.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  large  number  of  the  private  schools  who 
have  rather  a  weak  position  with  regard  to  parents  ?—  My  colleague  and 
myself  have  visited  a  very  large  number  all  over  the  country,  and  we  may 
unliesitatingly  state  that  we  have  not  found  it  so.  Then  the  next  advan- 
tage is  that  the  success  of  a  private  school  mainly  depends  upon  its 
suitability  for  the  district  in  which  it  is  placed,  and,  therefore,  that  ques* 
tion  must  always  be  considered  by  people  who  are  founding  one.  Further 
they  are  bound  to  secure  progress  with  the  idle  and  the  dull,  and  that  is 
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the  reason  why  the  staff  in  a  private  school  is  very  mnch  larger  in  propor- 
tion than  it  is  in  a  public  school.  Then  we  are  perfectly  free,  without 
any  interference  from  goyeming  bodies,  to  adopt  what  expedients  we  like, 
and  we  oultivate  this  personal  relation  with  the  parents,  not  because  it  is  a 
question  of  necessity  of  position,  but  because  we  wish  to  influence  and 
mould  the  characters  of  the  children  who  come  under  us  to  the  greatest 
X>osBible  extent. 

VAMors  Types  9274.  {To  Miss  Olney.)  Will  you  tell  us  your  views  with  regard  to  the 
ojJPwvATB  great  variety  of  private  schools? — I  set  to  work  a  little  time  ago  to 
'""^"  acquaint  myself  with  as  large  a  number  of  schools  as  possible,  in  order  to 
ascertain  accurately  what  was  the  state  of  private  schools  in  the  country, 
«nd  I  visited,  either  alone  or  with  Mr.  Brown,  29  towns ;  we  saw  altogether 
69  schools,  and  among  those  schools  I  found  various  types.  I  may  divide 
them  into  (a),  (&),  (c),  and  (cO.  I  take  the  tjpes  of  schools  as  (a)  those 
preparing  their  pupils  for  work  in  after-life  in  various  branches ;  (h)  those 
preparing  their  pupils  for  universities  and  other  examinations,  with  a  view 
to  some  profession ;  (e)  those  for  girls  entirely  with  a  curriculum  more 
suited  to  a  life  of  leisure  where  the  instruction  was  principally  in 
literature,  modern  languages,  music  in  all  its  branches,  and  art ;  {d)  a 
great  number  of  preparatory  schools  for  the  great  public  schools.  TJb^n, 
again,  these  schools  I  find  all  sub -divided  into  either  boarding  or  day 
schools  purely,  or  mixed  schools.  By  "  mixed  "  I  mean  partly  day  pupils 
and  partly  boarders. 

9275.  Can  you  give  us  the  numbers  under  the  four  heads  (a),  (6),  (c),  (d)  ? 
— I  did  not  work  out  how  many  I  found  under  (a),  (6),  (c),  (d),  but  I  saw 
several.  My  time  was  limited,  and  I  did  what  1  could  in  the  time.  Taking 
type  (a),  the  kind  of  schools  suited  to  the  less  well-to-do  and  lower  middle 
class,  T  visited  several ;  they  were  all  well  organised,  full  of  life  and  spirit, 
and  preparing  their  pupils,  say,  for  clerkships  in  the  Civil  Service,  design, 
ing  and  metal  work,  drawing,  and  typewriting.  In  others,  I  found 
prominence  given  to  training  Kindergarten  teachers  for  the  Frobel  examina- 
tions, and  preparing  pupils  for  becoming  teachers  of  gymnastics,  physical 
exercises,  and  drill  of  various  kinds. 

9276.  The  schools  you  are  now  speaking  of  could,  I  suppose,  only  keep 
pupils  till  about  the  age  of  16  P— Except  in  the  latter  case,  where  they 
were  preparing  them  for  Kindergarten  teachers,  and  making  them  ready  to 
go  up  for  the  Frobel  examination.  But,  in  other  cases,  I  think  we  may 
limit  the  age  to  under  16. 

9277.  Then,  u^ider  the  second  head,  come  scl)ools  that  are  preparing 
pupils  for  the  university  examinations  ? — Yes,  the  university  and  other 
examinations  with  a  view  to  some  profession.  This  class  of  school  prepon- 
derated. In  every  district  I  visited  I  found  fine  houses  furnished  with 
every  modem  appliance,  the  pupils  being  prepared  for  the  universities. 
In  one  case  I  found  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  preparing  for  the  degree 
examinations  at  the  University  of  London.  The  second  type  of  school 
certainly  preponderated. 

9278.  Could  you  tell  us  in  what  part  of  England  the  69  schools  were  ? 
I  could  tell  you  the  parts  of  the  conntry  I  visited  as  much  as  my  time 
allowed  me :  Bournemouth,  Plymouth,  Reading,  Derby,  Eastbourne, 
Hastings,  Leamington,  Malvern,  Stamford  Hill,  Stroud  Green,  Tollington, 
Tottenham,  Enfield,  Putney,  Streatham,  Hampstead,  Croydon,  Ley  ton- 
stone,  Ealing,  Trowbridge,  Birchington,  Westgate,  Margate,  Wellington, 
Devizes,  Maidenhead,  Clifton,  Bath,  and  Boston  Spa. 

9279.  They  were  nearly  all  in  the  South  of  England  ?— Yes,  nearly  all 
of  them. 

9280.  I  may  take  it  that  the  private  schools  are  much  more  numerous 
in  the  South  of  England  than  in  the  North  f — ^I  fancy  they  are,  but  I  have 
not  found  it  so  from  personal  knowledge.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  that. 

9281.  And  they  are  most  numerous  at  seaside  places  or  inland  watering 
places  like  Batn  P— That,  I  take  it,  must  be  the  case.    I  have  found  that 
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amongst  girls'  schools  the  sabjeots  taught  were  generally  by  qualified 
teachers,  and  yeiy  few  snbmiited  to  external  examinations.  I  found  Ihe 
education  was  cultured  and  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  parents,  and 
with  regard  to  the  buildings,  I  found  the  houses  were  very  fine  ones  and  an 
inimen.>e  amount  of  capital  must  have  been  spent.  In  some  instances  I 
ascertained  the  amount  of  capital  that  had  been  spent,  but  in  others  I  did 
not ;  it  had  been  ascertained  by  our  secretary  previously.  Then,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  state  the  causes  of  the  variety  which  I  found,  it  depended  on 
the  neighbourhood  whether  it  was  a  lich  or  a  poor  one.  The  demands 
of  the  parents,  their  social  position,  and  their  means  were  all  causes  of 
the  variety  in  the  schools.  For  instance,  in  some  neighbourhoods  Schools 
which  take  in  all  classes  requiring  Secondary  Education  and  whose  cur- 
riculum prepared  them  for  telegraph  or  post  ofifice  clerks,  Ac.,  would  not 
suit  families  in  easy  circumbtances  whose  children  would  be  aiming  at  the 
universities,  and  later,  professions. 

9282.  What  classes,  do  you  consider,  were  served  by  these  schoolB  ? 
"Would  they  be  the  upper  and  all  the  middle  classes? — Yes,  the  upper  and 
all  the  middle  classes. 

9283.  What  were  the  lowest  fees? — Do  you  mean  as  day  pupils  or 
boarders  P 

9284.  For  tuition.  Will  you  give  me  first,  tuition,  and  then  boarding, 
charges? — The  lowest  fees  that  I  found  were  four  guineas  a  term  for 
tuition. 

9285.  That  would  be  three  terms  in  the  year  ? — Three  terms  in  the  year. 

9286.  Were  those  the  lowest  ? — In  one  or  two  instances  they  were  three 
guineas. 

9287.  What  was  the  highest  tuition  fee  charged  ? — ^I  think  the  highest 
was  30  guineas.  (Mr.  Brown.)  1  know  the  figures  exactly.  The  lowest 
fee  that  we  have  found  from  returns  which  have  been  sent  in  to  us  is 
4L  lOs,  a  year,  and  the  highest  fee  is  30  guineas  for  tuition.  8o  that  they 
vaiy  from  the  lower  middle  class  right  up  to  the  highest  school. 

9288.  And  the  boarding  charges? — The  boarding  charges  vary  from 
30  guineas.  I  have  met  with  none  under  30  guineas,  but  in  that  case  it 
included  the  fee,  and  that  was  a  country  school.  They  go  from  that 
figure  up  to  100  guineas,  and  we  have  one  or  two  cases  of  120  guineas. 

9289.  (Mr.  Llewdlyti  Smith,)  Those  charges  that  you  mention  refer  to  the 
schools  that  send  you  returns  ? — That  is  so. 

9290.  Not  to  the  69  P—The  69  include  all  those  types,  from  the  47.  10s. 
upwards. 

9291.  Would  the  figures  as  regards  fees  apply  to  them  too? — Yes. 
They  would  not  apply  to  all  that  Miss  Olney  has  seen.  I  do  not  think 
she  has  seen  schools  as  low  as  U.  10s,  I  have  seen  schools  as  low  as  that 
figure. 

9292.  Would  the  figures  apply  to  all  the  schools,  the  varieties  of  which 
you  have  given  us  ? — ^Yes. 

9293.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  I  take  it  that  the  schools  Miss  Olney  and  you 
have  seen  are  considered  to  be  fair  specimens  of  private  schools  generally  ? 
—Yes. 

9294.  And  in  the  private  schools  that  you  represent  generally  the 
lowest  charge  for  boarding  and  tuition  would  be  30  guineas,  and  the 
highest  120  guineas  ?— Yes. 

9296.  {To  Miss  Olney.)  What  do  you  say  as  regards  the  tests  of  efSciency  ,„yjt™i2L 

that  were  applied  to  these  schools  you  visited.    I  think  you  said  that  only  — "'™— 
a  few  of  them  were  examined  by  any  external  body  ? — Are  you  speaking  of 
the  latter  kind  of  schools  that  I  mentioned  for  girls  only. 

9296.  No,  I  am  asking  you  about  these  schools  generally  ? — Taking 
them  generally,  all  the  schools,  excepting  a  few  girls'  boarding  schools, 
submit  to  some  examination ;  they  either  send  their  students  up  for  the 
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local  ezaminfttioiiB,  Ozfoid  or  Cambridge,  or  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
or- they  are  examined  by  an  outside  examiner. 

9297.  That  would  be  the  whole  school  ?— Yes ;  the  whole  school,  at  least 
once  a  year. 

9298.  With  regard  to  the  schools  xmder  head  (a),  what  I  may  call  the 
middle  class  schools — were  tixej  usually  examined  by  an  outside  examiner  ? 
—Very  nearly  always. 

9299.  By  university  men  P — Yes ;  by  uniyersity  men. 

9300.  And  they  also  sent  up  individual  pupils  for  the  local  examinations  ? 
— Individual  pupils  went  up  for  the  local  examinations. 

9801.  And  to  the  examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  P — Yes. 

9302.  But  with  regard  to  the  girls'  schools  the  practice  was  more  varied. 
There  were  not  so  many  of  those  schools  examined  by  outside  examiners  P 
— ^No  ;  of  course  there  are  several  not  examined  by  outside  examiners. 

9303.  But  not  a  large  proportion  P— Not  a  large  proportion  by  an  outside 
examiner  ;  it  was  a  small  proportion.  That  is,  of  course,  taking  the 
number  of  schools  that  I  saw  personally. 

9304.  What  other  steps  were  taken  to  test  their  effioienoy  P— Yon  mean 
by  the  principals  of  the  schools. 

9305.  Yes.  Had  they  examinations  of  their  own  ? — They  had  terminal 
examinations,  conducted  by  the  teachers  on  the  staff,  to  ascertain  the 
results  of  the  term's  work. 

9306.  Then  with  regard  to  class  (d),  the  preparatory  schools,  I  suppose 
they  only  kept  their  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  about  14  P — That  would  be 
the  general  age  to  which  thej  kept  them. 

9307.  Were  they  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  in  this  list  P — Not  a 
large  proportion. 

9308.  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  number  p — I  do  not  think  I  can  give 
you  the  exact  number ;  I  could  hand  it  in  accurately  later. 

9309.  {To  Mr.  Brown,)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  efficiency  of 
these  private  schools  P — With  regard  to  the  private  schools  that  I  visited, 
myself  or  conjointly,  I  found  in  every  case  that  the  principals  of  the  schools 
sent  in  their  pupils  to  some  outside  examination  of  some  kind  or  other, 
either  Cambridge  or  Oxford  locals,  or  the  examinations  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors — even  some  of  them  to  the  entrance  examination  of  the 
London  University,  and  in  some  cases,  to  the  examination  of  the  joint 
board.  Some  of  them,  in  addition  to  that,  prefer  to  have  an  examiner 
sent  down  either  by  the  universities  or  the  College  of  Preceptors.  We 
came  across  cases  where  principals  themselves  engage  a  man  of  university 
standing  to  conduct  the  examination ;  but  most  of  them  relied  upon  the 
work  which  their  top  forms  showed  in  public  examinations  outside  to 
prove  their  efficiency.    That  is  very  general  with  private  schools. 

9310.  They  relied  on  the  results  of  the  local  examinations  and  the 
College  of  Preceptors  P — Yes ;  as  proving  that  they  were  giving  efficient 
instruction. 

9311.  In  some  cases  very  few  of  their  scholars  went  in  for  those  exami- 
nations, I  suppose  P — We  found  in  the  College  of  Preceptors  that  there 
came  out  an  average  of  between  eight  and  nine  boys  per  school,  and  about 
six  girls  per  school,  the  average  total  for  boys  being  only  about  50  or  61, 
and  the  average  total  for  girls  being  only  about  41.  That  is  so  far  a  large 
proportion — eight  to  nine  out  of  50  for  boys,  and  six  to  seven  out  of  41  for 
girls.  That  deduction  was  got  from  1,903  schools,  and  as  that  deduction 
was  made  we  have  not  gone  into  the  figures  ourselves,  because  we  had 
not  the  same  number  to  deduce  a  general  principle  from. 

9312.  Are  those  the  pupils  who  were  entered  for  the  examinations  or 
the  proportions  that  passed  ? — Those  would  be  the  pupils  who  entered  for 
the  examination,  undoubtedly. 
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9813.  And  whafc  proportion  passed  P — About  78  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
is  the  proportion  of  the  CoUege  of  Preceptors,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me  for  the  moment. 

9314.  That  is  taking  all  classes  of  schools? — Tes,  that  is  taking  all 
ckuEees  of  schools,  nndoubtedly. 

9315.  You  cannot  separate  the  private  schools,  can  you  ? — ^No,  but  the 
proporcion  of  private  schools  that  sent  in,  for  instance,  for  the  College  of 
Preceptors*  examination  is  enormously  larger  than  the  proportion  of  the 
endoTired  schools,  because  of  their  numberu,  though  the  number  of  children 
sent  in  from  the  endowed  schools  is  increasing  with  some  rapidity. 

9316.  (Sir  Henry  Bo»eoe,)  The  average  number  of  the  scholars  m  the 
endowed  schools  is  larger,  of  course,  than  in  the  private  schools  P — The 
average  number,  undoubtedly:  The  average  number  is  quite  twice  as 
bigb. 

9317.  The  fair  thing  to  take  would  be  the  total  number  of  pupils 
entering,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  endowed  schools,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  private  &chools,  rather  than  the  number  of  the  schools  them- 
selves ? — Quito  so.     I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  that. 

9318.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  Now  what  have  you  to  sav  with  regard  to  the  Rboistsatiov 
question  of  the  registration  of  teachers  ?  You  regard  that  as  the  first  step  ^*  Tkacihes. 
that  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  ? — We 

regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  private  school  teachers  are  almost 
perfectly  imanimous  m  wishing  it.  The  reasons  are  as  follows :  the  first 
reason  is  to  get  a  supply  of  qualified  teachers.  The  second  reason  is  to 
aid  parents  in  the  choice  of  schools ;  the  third,  to  keep  out  the  incom- 
petent for  the  future  ;  the  fourth,  to  stimulate  those  who  arc  imperfectly 
qualified  to  become  qualified.  Private  school  teachers  have  taken  the 
greatest  interest,  and  the  leading  interest,  in  this  question  from  its  very 
inception.  Then  there  is  another  reason  why  we  wish  to  see  registration 
carried,  (hough  it  is  a  minor  one,  and  that  is  that  we  consider  that  it 
provides  a  fairly  reasonable  educational  coimcil  that  might  take  over  the 
whole  organisation  of  Secondary  Education.  The  only  point  that  we 
should  wish  to  urge  on  that  council,  as  shadowed  forth  in  either  of  the  • 
two  Begistratdon  Bills,  is  that  we  consider  four  out  of  20  in  one,  and  four 
out  of  30  in  another  is  not  a  sufficient  representation  of  the  registered 
teachers  that  are  to  be. 

9319.  Would  you  contemplate  putting  elementary  teachers  and  secondary 
teachers  on  the  same  register  P — Certainly  not,  and  for  these  reasons  :  the 
elementary  teacher,  we  claim,  should  have  the  right  to  go  on  the  register 
ipso  facto  the  moment  he  enters  a  secondary  school.  But  there  are  grave 
objections  to  putting  the  elementary  teacher  on  the  same  regiBt<^r  as  the 
eecondnry  teacher,  and  I  will  name  them.  First  of  all,  he  is  already 
registered ;  secondly,  we  maintain  that  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  their  first  recommendation,  recommended  the  registration 
of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  ;  and  thirdly,  their  numbers  would  swamp 
the  secondary  schools  in  the  election  of  their  representatives. 

9320.  That  objection  might  be  met,  might  it  not,  by  keeping  them  in  a 
separate  class  on  the  register* and  assigning  them  a  certain  number  of 
representatives  ? — That  would  meet  the  objection,  but,  I  think,  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  are  periectly  right  nn  refusing  to  be  sectionalized,  and 
that  is  the  difficulty.  They  object,  and  I  think  quite  rightly,  to  being  put 
in  a  separate  classij&cation  on  the  register  as  though  they  were  a  separate 
kind  of  teachers  and  as  though  they  were  not  competent  to  stand  with  the 
others.  I  think  that  is  a  fatal  objection.  Then  there  is  a  still  stronger 
one,  and  that  is  this :  justice  would  demand  the  equal  right  of  secondary 
teachers  to  pass  from  the  secondary  schools  to  the  elementary  schools, 
And  I  personally  know  large  numbers  who  would  be  most  delighted,  and 
who  are  rhorougUy  well-qualified  teachers,  if  they  could  get  the  chance  of 
passing  from  the  secondary  schools  to  the  elementary  schools  and  com* 
peting  for  the  best  places  there. 
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9321.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  From  what  sort  of  secondary  schools  P— It  would 
not  be,  of  oonne,  from  the  preparatoiy  schools — ^the  highest— but  it  would 
be  on  aooonnt  of  the  much  larger  salary  that  can  be  obtained  as  the  head- 
master of  a  flourishing  board  school  than  can  be  obtained  even  as  the  head- 
master of  a  private  schooL 

9322.  {Mr.  Hobhome,)  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  sedond  grade  or 
middle-class  schools  P — ^Yes.  The  consequonce  of  this  would  be  that  the 
Educatiou  Department  most  give  np  its  present  position ;  it  must  allow 
its  certificates  to  go  in  either  case,  and  it  wonld  be  no  longer  able  to 
control  elementary  teachers  as  it  does  now.  I  wonld  welcome  it  gladly, 
because  I  wonld  like  to  see  payment  by  results  completely  destroyed. 

9323.  But  still  the  views  of  your  association  are  that  elementary  teachers, 
as  such,  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  register  P — Not  till  they  come  into 
secondary  schools,  but  that  no  obstacle  should  be  raised  to  their  doing 
that. 

9324.  Which  of  the  secondary  teachers,  should  yon  think,  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  register  p — ^We  divide  them  with  regard  to  present  .ndmisHion 
and  future  admission.  With  regard  to  present  admission  we  say.  fir^t, 
bond  fide  teachers  should  be  placed,  but  certainly  with  a  time  limit,  upon 
that  register,  following  the  precedents  of  the  various  Acts  that  have 
preceded  this  one.  Secondly,  we  say  that  many  of  these  teache-s  ^re  the 
very  best  we  have  in  the  land.  I  have  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment 
three  or  four  teachers,  who  have  been  teaching  for  25  or  80  years,  whose 
schools  are  models  of  excellence,  and  yet  they  have  no  so-called  quali- 
fication.  I  could  mention  some  of  oar  best  names  (if  I  might  mention 
names) ;  there  are,  for  instance,  ladies  at  the  head  of  the  profession  who 
have  not  a  distinct  qnaliflcation  at  all.  A  register  without  their  names 
would  be  absolutely  brought  into  discredit,  and  there  would  be  no 
tendency  on  the  part  of  others  to  wish  to  get  on  a  register  which  excluded 
these  well-known  names  in  education. 

9825.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  existing  teachers  whose  qualifications  are  n(jt  suffi- 
cient to  place  them  on  the  register  P — I  take  it  from  our  experience  that 
the  number  is  much  less  than  is  supposed.  But  I  would  prefer  making 
the  register  perfect  at  first  and  purge  it  by  degrees,  rather  than  make  it 
imperfect  from  the  beginning  and  let  a  generation  or  two  pass  before 
yon  can  get  it  perfect. 

9826.  You  would  prefer  to  put  on  the  existing  teachers  ? — ^I  sec  no  help 
for  it  to  begin  with. 

9327.  But  after  a  certain  number  of  years  you  would  only  put  on  those 
with  definite  qualifications  p — I  have  an  open  mind  as  to  two  or  live  years. 
After  that  I  would  say  nobody  without  qualifications  ought  to  be  ou  the 
register.    As  to  that  all  teachers  are  agreed. 

9328.  Would  you  take  any  steps  to  enforce  the  registration  of  teachers  ? 
— Undoubtedly  ;  on  the  ground  that  you  will  never  get  a  perfect  vegister 
imless  you  begin  with  it  being  compulsory.  Supposing  it  were  not  com- 
pulsory, that  is  of  course  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee,  then  the  Private  School  Association  consider  that 
indirect  evidence  of  ability  should  be  received,  so  that  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  full  qualification,  but  who  are  bo'ti'l  fide  teachers,  might  prove 
themselves  capable  of  going  on  to  the  register  without  having  to  submit 
to  the  full  qualifications  a»  required?  Might  I  indicate  so- no  Buch. 
Supposing  principals  or  assistants  have  been  teaching  for  many  >  t^ars  in  a 
school,  and  they  are  willing  to  let  an  inspector  come  in  their  scliool  and 
see  how  they  work,  what  its  success  is,  and  what  their  organic ition  and 
methods  are,  surely -that  ought  to  be  c  nsidered  in  their  cas^  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  have  gained  by  experience  that  which  they  did  no\>  gain 
by  any  so-called  qualifications.  We  are,  therefore,  anxious  to  see  that 
indirect  evidence  should  be  allowed  if  it  is  not  to  be  compulsory. 

9329.  And  you  would  allow  teachers  to  be  placed  on  the  regi^ter,  even 
if  they  had  no  certificates  or  degrees,  if  they  would  submit  their  schools 
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to  ibe  inspection  of  the  izuipector  jippointed  by  a  public  antboritj,  and  bo 
xeported  that  their  school  was  efficiently  taught  ?  —Yes,  quite  so  ;  pro-  > 
Tided  that  it  is  inspection  and  not  examination.  We  draw  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  inspection  and  examination.  The  inspector  may  come  in, 
bear  their  work,  see  them  teach,  see  the  resxdts  of  their  teaching,  and 
note  their  organisation  and  methods/and  eyerything  connected  with  the 
building. 

9330.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  inspection  of  a  central  authority  or  the 
local  authority? — The  inspection  of  a  c antral  authority  undoubtedly,  not 
local.  Then  with  regard  to  the  future  admission,  there  must  be  proficiency 
in  teaching. 

9331.  {To  Miss  Olney.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  this  head? — Mr* 
Brown's  views  are  those  which  we  all  holcL  I  should  even  go  further, 
later  when  the  register  is  well-  established,  and  say  that  no  teacher  should 
open  a  secondary  school  unless  he  or  she  were  on  the  register.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  matter.  I  tiiink  that  all  teachers  would  feel  that 
they  would  make  no  way  at  all  if  they  were  not  on  the  register ;  but  I 
think  that  it  ought  to^  be  compulsory,  somewhat  as  it  is  in  Frsuice  or 
Germany.  There  they  have  not  a  register  such  as  we  propose,  but  no  one 
can  open  a  school  unless  they  have  a  certificate  giving  them  leave  to  do  so, 
and  showing  that  they  have  passed  certain  teachers'  examinations,  men 
that  of  Bektor  and  women  that  of  Vorsteherm, 

9332.  You  would  not  advocate  tliat  requirement  at  present  P— Not  at 
present ;  it  is  a  thing  that  would  oOi&e  later,  but  I  think  it  is  an  extremely 
isGkportant  matter  ol  education  is  to  be  thoroughly  organised. 

9333.  {To  Mr,  Brown.)  Then  passing  on  to  the  training  of  teachers,     Traiitivo  of 
would  you  state  what  the  views  of  your  association  are  with  regard  to  that      Tkachkes. 
question  ? — The  central  point  of  our  evidence  is  freedom.     We  say  that 

the  provision  must  not  be  made  on  any  hard  and  fast  line,  but  in  various 
ways.  May  I  indicate  a  few.  Take  the  universities.  The  Scotch 
universities  have  practically  solved  this  question,  and  the  Scotch  student 
who  is  going  to  be  a  teacher  is  required  to  devote  a  session  consisting 
of  five  months  to  the  very  purpose  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teachmg  and  the  skill  in  actual  teaching  which 
makes  his  certificate  a  perfect  one.  The  Victoria  University  is  doing 
something  in  this  direction  in  connexion  with  those  day  training  colleges 
that  are  being  established.  We  take  it  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  can 
and  should  follow  suit,  and  there  are  two  methods  by  which  our  older 
universities  might  proceed.  The  student  who  is  taking  his  Honours  degree 
in  science,  in  mathematics,  or  in  classics  could  surely  be  allowed  to 
take,  if  he  is  to  be  a  teacher,  one  of  his  science  subjects  as  pedagogy,  and 
the  other  as  his  science  subjects  pure  and  simple.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  each  of  the  other  branches,  and  in  this  way  the  student  would  get 
the  history  and  theory  of  education.  The  difficulty  arises  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  the  practice.  There  are  two  methods  open  to  the  universities. 
I  think  the  proper  method  is  that  they  should  organise,  as  the  Scotch 
universities  have  done,  the  means  for  their  students  giving  one  year  out 
of  their  threCi  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  obtaining  in  the  schools  to  be 
established  for  that  purpose  that  practice  in  teaching  which  would  be 
required.  If  they  do  not,  we  are  forced  to  the  second  method  of  doing 
it,  and  that  is,  the  university  student  having  got  his  diploma  in  the 
theory,  must  then  take  the  practice  as  a  probationer.  But  many  of  our 
secondary  teachers  will  not  be  able  to  take  a  university  training,  and  there- 
fore in  their  cases  day  training  colleges  will  be  necessary  ;  but  I  take  it 
that  with  the  London  University  and  the  Victoria  University,  it  would  be 
well  even  for  them  to  organir<e  their  systems,  so  that  their  students  may 
be  taking  their  degree  at  the  same  time  that  they  %re  learning  their 
profession.  Then,  with  regard  to  other  educational  bodies  outside  the 
universities,  the  College  of  Preceptors  is  prepared  to  spend  large  sums  on 
making  provision  for  such  training,  and  it  has  got  a  first  rate  scheme  ready 
to  come  into  operation  in  January  next.  It  will  offer  training  to  university 
men,  to  begin  with,  especially  Honours  men,  and  will  provide  scholarships 
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for  them,  so  that  they  may  take  the  six  montha'  or  the  twelve  months' 
training  if  necessary. 

9834.  Are  yon  now  expressing  the  special  yiews  of  your  ansooiation 
upon  the  method  ? — Yes.  These  are  entirely  the  views  of  our  association. 
Then  the  next  method  is  this,  which,  I  admit,  is  a  dernier  ressort.  T'ery 
large  schools  might  do  something  in  the  way  of  training,  but  if  all  these 
bodies  did  their  share,  I  believe  there  would  be  a  sufficient  supply  of 
secondary  teachers  for  the  whole  of  the  country. 

9835.  You  think  that  the  State  ought  to  aid  the  provision  of  training 
colleges  for  secondaiy  teachers  P — ^I  think  the  State  might  ultimately  be 
called  upon  to  give  some  aid,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  ever  be  a  large 
amount.     That  is  my  conviction. 

9836.  Do  you  think  the  class  of  teachers  that  you  represent  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  own  training  P — That  is  my  contention. 
Then  we  take  it  that  dififerent  methods  are  required  for  these  three  different 
lines,  men  of  university  rank,  university  students,  and  those  who  are  not 
going  to  the  universities.  The  three  important  points  which  we  think 
sliould  be  kept  in  view  in  all  this  question  of  training  are :— Let  the 
universities  solve  it  for  their  own  graduates ;  and  let  the  day  training 
colleges  aim  at  graduation  at  a  university  on  the  attainments  side  ;  but  do 
not  let  any  hard  and  fast  method  be  adopted,  because  our  candidates  will  be 
candidates  of  different  intellectual  attainments.  The  question  then  arises 
as  to  how  far  use  could  be  made  of  the  present  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers,  and  here  our  association  thinks  that  there  are  serious  funds- 
mental  differences  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary  and  for 
secondoiy  schools.  The  training  of  all  teachers  must  primarily  proceed 
on  the  same  lines,  but  there  are  these  differences  with  regard  to  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers.  Firstly,  students  in  training  colleges  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  are  mainly  occupied,  certainly  five-sixths  of  their  time, 
in  acquiring  general  knowledge.  Secondly,  their  students  have  had  some 
piX)fessioaal  training,  for  they  have  served  an  apprenticeship  as  pupil 
teachers.  Thirdly,  their  chief  attention  must  necessarily  be  given  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  those  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  elementary  schools.  In  the  case  of  secondary  teachers  there  will 
be  higher  attainments,  but  there  will  be  no  experience  in  teaching,  and 
their  attention  must  be  directed  to  manv  subjects  which  it  would  not 
be  an  economical  use  of  time  for  the  elementary  teacher  to  direct  his 
attention  to.  It  is  summed  up  in  this :  the  secondary  teacher's  work  in  a 
training  college  will  be  mamly  professional  attainments,  and  the  elementaiy 
teacher's  work  is  mainly  the  attainment  of  knowledge. 

9337.  And  therefore  you  think  there  should  be  different  institutions  for 
training  secondary  and  elementary  teachers  P — Under  the  present  conditions. 
If  the  conditions  were  altered,  I  would  personally  welcome  all  teachers 
trained  alike  ;  but  under  the  present  conditions  of  elementary  education 
it  is  impossible. 

9388.  (To  Miss  Olney,)  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  this  question  of 
training  of  teachers  p~ll  think  Mr.  Brown  has  expressed  the  views  of  the 
association  very  fully. 

CsKTiux  9339.  {To  Mr,  Brown,)  Now  we  will  pass  on  to  the  views  of  the  Private 

ArxHOKiTT.  Schools  A^'sociation  on  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  P — The 
first  is  with  regard  to  the  central  authority.  We  say  it  is  necessary 
for  three  reasons.  We  say  that  if  there  is  to  be  organisation,  there  must 
be  a  central  authority;  fiist,  to  secure  organisation  on  light  lines; 
secondly,  to  secure  the  competence  of  teachers  in  this  organisation ;  and 
thirdly,  to  give  the  nation  confidence  in  the  proper  administration  of 
Secondaiy  Education. 

9340.  How  would  ^ou  constitute  that  central  authority  p — First,  we  lay 
down  the  great  principle  that  it  must  be  mainly  educational.  We  object 
to  the  Education  Department  on  the  ground  of  its  rigid  uniformity  and 
its  Code.  We  object  to  the  Charity  Commisaioners  because  they  hav^e 
irresponsible  powers;  and  we  object  to  the  South  K^isington  Science 
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and  Art  Deputmenfc  because,  aa  at  present  oonstitnfced,  groat  injustice 
is  done  bj  it  to  private  schools.  We  say  that,  of  coarse,  there  must  be 
representation  of  the  State,  and  also  of  the  universities  and  of  the  other 
educational  bodies,  but  there  should  be  a  considerable  number  elected  bj 
the  registered  teachers. 

9341.  In  fact  jou  want  a  council  of  education  on  the  lines  of  the 
Begistration  Bills  P— Tea. 

9342.  Wii^h  a  larger  representation  of  teachers  ? — ^Yes. 

9343.  And  would  you  put  a  Minister  of  Education  at  the  head  of  the 
body  ?— If  the  Minister  is  to  use  this  council  merely  as  a  consultative  body, 
decidedly  not ;  if  he  is  to  be  the  president;  of  the  body,  and  is  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  body  and  act  upon  it,  yes. 

9344.  Do  you  consider  that  a  Minister  could  be  bo  and  by  the  decision 
of  a  council  if  he  were  reaponsible  to  Parliament  ? — The  way  in  which  he 
would  be  responsible  to  Parliament  is  so  extremely  small  that  I  do  not 
see  that  the  question  should  arise— that,  because  there  may  be  some  small 
grant  for  primary  education,  he  should  thereby  claim  to  be  supreme  over 
this  council.  It  is  the  ill  results  to  primary  education  that  have  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  Education  Department  that  make  us  so  earnest  upon 
this  point,  that  a  similar  plan  shall  not  be  followed  with  regard  to 
Secondary  Education. 

9345.  I  thought  you  said  that  your  association  objected  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  because  they  were  not  responsible  to  Parliament? — 
Yes,  but  on  a  totally  different  point.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have 
enormous  powers  given  to  them  by  the  State,  and  those  powers  they  are 
not  even  re6X>onBible  to  the  State  for  carrying  out  properly.  We  are  not 
going  to  give  enormous  powers  of  this  kind  in  the  allocation  of  money  to 
the  education  council  There  would  be  no  large  amount  of  money  for 
them  to  allocate  in  any  way. 

9346.  What  would  be  their  functions  ? — First,  to  take  charge  of  regis- 
tration as  the  commencement  of  Secondary  Education ;  second,  to  control 
and  guide  the  local  authority  ;  thirdly,  to  revise  and  ratify  their  schemes ; 
and,  fourthly,  to  be  a  court  of  appeal  for  teachers  in  educational  matters 
affecting  them.  Then  they  ought  to  supply,  when  called  upon,  educa- 
tional experts  to  decide  efficiency,  and  generally  to  encourage  Secondary 
Education  by  diffusing  information  about  it. 

9347.  Your  central  authority  would  have  no  power  to  make  grants  to 
aid  education,  would  it  P — There  wo  old  be  no  funds  from  which  grants 
could  be  made.  All  that  it  can  do  must  be  to  recommend.  There  is  one 
point  that  I  ought  to  add  to  that ;  it  is  quite  true  that  the  question  will 
arise  as  to  the  payment  of  members  and  the  necessnrv  expenses.  If  I 
may  throw  out  the  suggestion,  the  amount  would  be  comparatively  small, 
and  a  re-distribution  of  the  beer  and  whisky  money  and  its  re-arrangement 
might  very  properly  find  the  requisite  fundis  for  that. 

9348.  Then  your  view  with  regard  to  the  function  of  this  central 
authority  would  be  that  it  should  act  as  a  controlling  power  over  the  local 
authority ;  should  have  the  last  word  in  the  formation  of  schemes,  and 
should  be  a  court  of  appeal  for  any  teachers  who  might  wish  to  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  local  authority  in  respect  to  the  efficiency  of 
their  school  ? — Quite  so. 

9349.  Then  passing  to  the  functions  of  the  local  educational  authority. 
What  local  authority  does  your  association  wish  to  see  established  ? — We 
say  its  constitution  might  be  something  like  this,  laying  down  the 
principle  that  it  must  be  mainly  educational ;  first,  as  they  will  have  the 
dispensing  of  public  money,  say  let  one  third  of  the  local  authority  be 
elected  by  county  coxmcUs  or  school  boards,  or  both ;  secondly,  one-third 
by  the  universities,  local  educational  bodies,  and  governing  bodies  of 
schools;  and  thirdly,  one-third  by  all  the  registered  teachers  of  the 
district. 
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9350.  It  would  be  the  last  section  of  the  local  authority  to  whioh  yon 
would  look  to  represent  the  views  of  your  own  association  P — ^Quite  so. 

9361.  And  what  functions  would  you  give  the  local  authority? — ^Its 
functions,  we  take  it,  are  these ;  first,  to  inquire ;  secondly,  to  propose 
schemes;  thirdly,  to  carry  out  schemes  when  ratified  by  the  central 
authority. 

9352.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  schemes  for  new  schools  ? — ^Whatever 
schemes  there  may  be  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education 
involving  large  expenditure  of  public  money. 

9353.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  The  reform  of  existing  schools  ? — ^What- 
ever schemes  they  bring  forward  I  think  should  be  ratified  by  the  central 
authority  first.  Then  fourthly,  it  should  be  their  function  to  administer 
local  funds,  'but  not  to  test  efficiency. 

9354.  {Mr,  Hchhouee,)  Would  you  give  them  rating  powers? — No.  Cer- 
tainly not.  We  maintain  that  Secondary  Education  can  be  organised 
without  a  rate  at  aU. 

9355.  But  what  local  fund  would  they  then  administer  ?-— The  local 
fund  which  would  be  handed  over  to  them  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
We  should  consider  that  all  educational  funds  should  be  handed  over  to 
them  to  utilise^  and  to  carry  out  schemes  with. 

9356.  Would  that  be  with  regard  to  all  endowments  of  the  locality? — 
That  is  what  we  anticipate. 

9357.  {Chairman.)  Do  I  understand  your  objection  to  the  imposition  of 
rates  to  be  grounded  on  a  belief  that  rates  are  not  necessaiy  because  there 
is  money  enough,  or  upon  a  belief  that  public  opinion  would  not  sanction 
the  imposition  of  rates,  or  upon  an  idea  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
private  schools? — ^All  three.  Might  I  point  out  the  dangers  likely  to 
result  from  rate-aided  schools,  and  the  difficulties  that  would  meet  us. 
There  would  be  the  difficulty  and  the  fear  that  it  might  lead  to  free 
education  all  I'ound.  May  I  show  how?  I  do  not  think  that  the  poorer 
parent  would  submit  to  see  a  larger  amount  per  child  allocated  to  his 
wealthier  friend  than  his  own  child  receives.  He  would  claim,  and  I  think 
with  some  justice,  that  he  had  a  right  to  share  to  the  same  extent  as  his 
wealthier  friend ;  and  it  would  ultimately  result  in  his  claiming  the  use  of 
these  schools  for  his  own  children  as  well. 

9358.  {Mr.  Hohhouse. )  On  that  point  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that 
it  might  be  fair  that  the  same  amount  per  child  as  is  now  spent  on 
elementary  education  should  be  allocated  to  Secondary  Education  ? — Then 
you  help  the  "\vrong  people ;  you  give  help  at  the  top  end,  and  the 
unfortunate  person  below  you  do  not  assist.  Let  me  put  a  complete 
concrete  case ;  supposing  you  start  your  school  and  find  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  fee  is  10  guineas ;  the  amount  allocated  by  the  rates  and  the 
Government  grant  amounts  to  21.  Ss.  in  board  schools  and  11,  ISs,  in 
voluntary  schools — say  two  guineas  ;  if  you  give  felief  of  two  guineas  to 
the  parent,  a  man  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  12  guineas  for  his  boy  gets 
two  guineas,  although  he  does  not  require  any  relief ;  the  man  who  can 
afford  to  pay  ten  guineas  gets  two  guineas,  and  the  poor  unfortunate 
man  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  eight  giiineas  gels  no  relief  at  all. 

9359.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  How  do  you  put  the  value  of  instruction  at 
101.  ?  What  does  it  mean.  ?  We  know  what  the  cost  of  education  is  in  a 
board  school,  but  in  a  private  school,  which  is  carried  on  for  the  advantage 
of  the4)rincipal,  what  limit  can  you  set  to  his  emolument  P — The  limit  to 
the  personal  emolument,  do  you  mean  F 

9360.  Yes  ? — The  limit  to  that  emolument  is  set  in  this  way.  First  of 
all  I  ought  to  say  that  we  propose  that  all  private  schools  who  wish  to  be 
recognised  as  efficient  shall  submit  to  inspection.  Then  the  emolument 
would  be  fixed  like  this :  the  parents  of  a  district  paying,  say,  12  guineas 
or  15  guineas  for  their  children  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  second- 
rate  education  for  them,  and  for  the  principid  to  pocket  large  sums  of 
money. 
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9361.  But  yonr  estimate  was  10  gaineas  per  head  P— I  did  not  estimate. 
I  simply  say,  '*take  a  case."  I  have  given  no  estimate,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  having  done  so. 

9362.  Unless  yon  fix  the  emolument,  not  only  for  the  principal,  bnt 
also  for  the  other  teachers,  I  want  to  know  how  yoti  can  take  snch  an 
amount  as  10  guineas  as  representing  the  cost  of  education  P— I  am  not 
taking  it,  I  am  only  saying  suppose  we  are  applying  the  remission  of 
two  guineas  a  year  for  any  school  existing — I  do  not  care  whether  you  go 
higher  or  lower — ^it  makes  no  difference  to  my  point— yon  help  the  wrong 
person. 

9363.  (Chair ma,n,)  Why  do  you  say  you  relieve  the  perion  who  pays 
12  guineas  to  the  extent  of  two  guineas,  bat  do  not  relieve  the  person 
who  pays  six  guineas  to  the  extent  of  two  guineas  also  P — ^Because  there 
would  be  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  fee  of  two  guineas  below  what 
you  are  giving  for  it,  but  who  coald  not  afford  to  piy  it  wikh  the  two 
guineas  oa,  whereas  above  that  the  man  who  is  able  to  pay  two  guineas 
more  gets  it  for  two  guineas  less,  and  you  unfairly  handicap  the  poorer 
man. 

93^.  Surely  there  is  a  constant  graduation  downwards  of  the  ability  of 
persons  to  pay  ? — Certainly. 

9365.  And  whatever  point  you  strike  in  the  descendingscale  of  ability 
to  pay,  tho  relief  is  pro  ta)do  available  for  that  person  P— -Until  you  get  to 
the  limiting  line  th.it  you  fix  as  the  minimum  fee  that  they  must  pay ;  and 
my  contention  i^  that  those  below  that  limiting  line  get  absolutely  no 
relief,  and  thoso  above  it  do.  It  is  a  fatal  objection  in  my  opinion.  What 
I  mean  is  this:  take  three  cases — ono  man  is  able  to  pay  12  gaineas 
for  his  children's  education  ;  another  man  is  able  to  pa^  10  guineas  ;  and 
another  man  eight;  you  are  going  to  relieve  the  12-guinea  man,  and  the 
10-guinea  man,  and  charge  eight  guineas  to  each  ;  but  the  man  who  could 
only  afford  to  pay  eight  guineas  still  pays  that,  and  gets  no  relief.  While 
the  man  who  could  i^ord  six  guineas  is  entirely  shut  out. 

9366.  That  is  on  a  different  basis.  What  I  understood  the  question  to 
be  was,  whether  you  should  not  take  the  average  amount  which  is  paid  by 
the  State  f  >r  free  education,  and  if  you  were  to  apply  that  right  througn 
to  all  grades  of  education,  would  you  not  give  relief  to  each  person  who 
paid  it  upon  the  scale  of  the  supply  of  free  education  in  the  elementary 
schools  P — My  answer  would  be  better  put  if  I  say  that  you  are  makine 
the  relief  a  kind  of  poll -tax,  and  thoso  who  are  lowest  down  tbe  scale  and 
just  below  the  border-line  would  get  no  relief  at  all. 

9367.  I  agree  that  if  it  was  ia  the  nature  of  a  poll-tax,  it  is  a  poll-tax  which 
is  more  beneficial  to  the  poorer  than  to  the  richer,  because  the  poorer  con- 
tribute less  to  the  taxation  of  the  country  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
argue  that  it  is  not  a  benefit  yro  tanto  to  eve ly body.  I  cannot  see  where 
there  is  any  point  where  the  relief  of  two  guineas  ceases  to  be  a  benefit.  The 
sum  which  tne  State  contributes  to  make  elementary  education  free  may 
be  assumed  roughly  at  two  guineas.  If  you  take  two  guineas  as  your 
atandard,  and  you  are  to  pay  two  guineas  for  every  pupil  in  every  school 
up  to  the  highest,  you  would  be  giving  an  equivalent  relief  to  everybody 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  I  understood  vou  to  say  that  would  bo 
Tinjust  ? — I  was  only  saying  that  there  would  be  this  dimculty  or  danger 
in  whatever  way  it  was  put.  Of  course  the  general  answer  I  should  give 
to  this  would  be-  that  you  would  be  endowing  the  public  schools  and 
causing  them  to  enter  into  unfair  competition  with  private  schools  if  you 
do  that. 

9368.  (Mr.  Hobkouse.)  Then  you  object  to  Secondary  Education  being 
paid  for  out  of  the  rates  p— Yes ;  we  take  the  groand  that  Secondary  Edu- 
cation would  ultimately  be  starved,  if  put  under  the  control  of  the  rate- 
payer, and  secondly  we  say  that  efElcienoy  would  be  sacHfioed  as  manicix>al 
burdens  grow  heavier.  It  would  undoubtedly  harden  those  who  prefer  to 
pay  for  their  children's  education.  Next  we  consider  that  when  the  ques- 
tion of  deUcienoy  comes,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  quite  sufficient 
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means  for  providiDgfor  what  deficienoy  sfcUl  exists  (if  any)  Tvithout  havinc^ 
reoonrse  to  the  rates. 

9369.  What  wonld  be  the  resources  of  the  local  authority  to  supply  new 
HchooLs  TV  here  they  were  wanted,  otherwise  than  by  the  reform  of  exiBting 
endowments  P — We  do  not  admit  that  new  schools  will  be  wanted. ' 

9370.  Not  in  any  part  of  the  country? — Except  in  scattered  rurul 
districts. 

9o71.  Would  you  admit  that  in  districts  of  that  sort  there  might  be 
need  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools  ?  — We  question  whether  the 
establishment  of  new  schools  will  meet  the  difficulty  in  such  a  case. 

9372.  What  do  you  suggest  in  such  a  case  ?— I  am  not  authorised  by  the 
association  to  suggest  anything  oq  that  head. 

9373.  Continuing  my  question  with  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  local 
authority,  do  you  contemplate  that  the  present  loc&l  taxation  fund  should 
be  placed  at  their  disposal  P — Only  that  portion  of  it  which  is  not  to  be 
allocated  to  techuicid  instruction  proper.  We  draw  a  great  distinction 
between  technical  education  and  preparatory  work  for  it  in  secondary 
schools,  and  we  think  that  a  great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  through  a 
mistake  between  these  two. 

9374.  What  proportion  of  the  fund  do  you  consider  should  be  allocated 
to  technical  education  proper  p — That  I  could  not  say.  The  association 
has  entered  into  no  definite  statement  with  regard  to  what  proportion 
should  be  given. 

9375.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this.  Do  you  consider  that  any 
public  money  whatever  should  be  given  to  the  support  of  secondary 
schools  ?  —  Ttie  whisky  and  beer  money  and  the  endowments  would 
undoubtedly  be  shared  in  by  the  local  authorities. 

9376.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  whisky  and  beer  duties.  Doyoa 
consider  that  they  should  be  handed  over  to  the  local  education  authority? 
— Not  the  whole. 

9377.  Then  what  proportion?— That  I  cannot  say.  Then,  further,  we 
consider  that  there  should  be  no  unfair  competition  with  efficient  private 
schools,  either  by  giving  the  education  under  cost  price  or  by  giving- 
buildings  ;  and  furtlier,  that  the  giving  of  scholarships  and  grants  in  aid  ta 
competing  public  schools  and  refusing  them  to  competing  efficient  private 
schools  is  unjust. 

9378.  Let  us  take  the  question  of  aid,  apart  from  scholarships.  Your 
Association  would  object  to  any  school  receiving  aid  out  of  pubUo  money 
towards  building  or  apparatus,  or  capitation  grants,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  enable  that  school  to  compete  unfairly,  as  you  would  consider,  with 
private  schools  ? — With  efficient  private  schools.     That  is  our  view. 

9879.  With  regard  to  scholarships ;  you  do  not  object  to  these  pro* 
vided  they  are  made  tenable  in  efficient  private  schools  as  well  P — Quite- 
BO.  In  Ireland  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  give  their  grants  l:^ 
merit  entirely,  quite  irrespective  of  the  school  from  wliich  the  children 
come, 

9380.  (Chair ma}i.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  that  plan  wa» 
adopted  in  Ireland  merely  because  of  the  denominational  conditions  which 
prevail  in  )!reland  P — That  may  be  so  ;  bu*^,  there,  public  money  is  giveit 
without  any  proviso. 

9381.  But  it  does  not  prove  that  the  public  money  is  well  given,  or  upon 
sound  principles? — I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  that.  I  am  only 
quoting  it  as  an  instancd. 

9382.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  intermediate  education  scheme 
in  Ireland  works  well  ?— From  what  I  know  of  it. 

9383.  Do  you  know  whether  very  strong  objections  have  been  taken  to 
its  working  ? — I  believe  they  have.  But  I  might  give  as  another  instanoe 
of  injustice,  that  one  boy  in  a  family  cannot  obtam  anything  from  South 
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Kensington,  while  his  brother  may,  simply  because  the  brother  is  attend - 
ing  a  pnblio  school,  and  he  is  attending  a  private  schooL  A  case  like  that, 
I  consider,  is  a  gross  case  of  injustice  to  private  schools. 

9384.  (Mr.  Hohhouse, )  Do  not  any  of  the  private  schools  you  represent 
receive  grants  from  South  Kensington  P — 'So  grants,  nor  can  they  be 
examined  unless  under  conditions  which  are  irksome. 

9385.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  Those  conditions  being — what? — ^Those  condi- 
tions being  that  a  committee  must  be  formed ;  that  admission  must  be 
given  to  any  outside  candidates  for  the  examinations ;  that  if  there  are  no 
receipts,  subscriptions  must  be  got  in  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling 
this  committee  to  do  its  work. 

9386.  Is  there  not  a  limit  ns  to  the  financial  position  of  the  parent  P — 
Certainly.    That  applies  in  any  case. 

9387.  If,  in  a  private  school,  the  income  of  the  parent  is  below 
a  certain  point,  may  not  the  boy  receive  the  grant? — So;  certainly 
not.  May  I  read  a  letter  from  South  Kensington  which  was  written  to 
Mr.  Bayley,  of  Wellington  P  **  As  it  appears  that  the  Wellington  College 
'*  is  a  private  school,  and  that  grants  earned  from  the  Department  would 
'*  be  used  to  augment  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  that  school,  I  am  to 
**  express  regret  that  the  Department  is  unable  to  include  it  in  the  Ust  of 
'*  those  to  which  payments  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  can  be 
**  made."  That  is  dated  30th May  1894.  My  own  case  is  just  the  same. 
It  is  clearly  and  definitely  laid  down  that  we  cannot  take  part. 

9388.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  boy  cannot 
go  into  the  examination  H — He  can  go  into  the  examination,  and  he  can  get 
a  certificate,  but  he  must  sit  elsewhere  and  be  put  to  great  trouble. 

9389.  Ho  can  get  the  test  and  the  honour  ? — He  can  get  no  prizes  and 
no  result  fees.  May  I  point  out  that  we  are  put  to  great  inconvenience. 
Even  in  London  my  boys  have  to  travel  to  a  suburb  in  London,  two  miles 
and  ft  half  away,  to  get  a  seat.  It  is  not  the  result  fees  merely  that  we 
care  for,  but  the  obstacles  that  are  put  in  the  way  of  our  sending  our 
boys  to  it  as  an  examination. 

9390.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  there  not 
being  an  external  authority  to  see  how  the  grant  is  applied  makes  any 
difference  ? — It  is  not  so  much  the  grant  that  we  are  fighting  for  as  the 
privilege  of  having  our  schools  recognised  as  schools  which  we  can  use 
for  our  own  pupils  without  being  compelled  to  take  outsiders.  I  might 
say  that  in  this  particular  case,  which  J  have  brought  before  the  Com- 
mission, much  trouble  arose  because  this  master  of  the  boys'  school, 
i^hen  he  got  his  subscriptions  to  found  the  local  committee,  was  compelled 
CO  admit  girls  into  t^e  same  examination  room  with  the  boys,  and  was 
Intimately  forced  to  give  up  the  whole  thing  on  that  account. 

9391.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  Could  you  suggest  any  plan  of  meeting  the 
objection  raised  by  South  Kensington,  that  grants  would  go  to  increase 
the  profits  of  private  schools  P — Certainly.  I  think  the  proper  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  insist  upon  the  whole  of  the  grants  for  this  purx>ose  being 
entirely  devoted  as  capitation  fees  to  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  the 
principals  of  the  schools  would  be  only  too  delighted  to  accept  such  a 
solution  as  that. 

9392.  That  would  save  the  principals  indirectly,  would  it  not  P — It 
might  do  that.  That  is  quite  true.  But  still  the  more  the  grants,  the 
more  the  teachers  would  receive.  I  admit  the  difficulty.  I  was  only 
pointing  out  that  that  is  one  proposal.  But  it  is  not  the  grants  that  we 
are  fighting  for  so  much ;  it  is  the  privilege  to  have  our  children  examined 
at  our  own  schools. 

9393.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  being  allowed  to  have  your  schools 
examined  as  such  for  the  examinations  without  having  any  grants ;  is  that 
so  P — ^Personally,  I  should.  How  far  I  can  pledge  the  association  I  do  not 
know. 
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.  9394.  (To  M%M  Olney.)  Will  yon  8tato  jonr  yiewn  with  regard 'to  tiutP-— 
I  have  yeiy  litUe  knowledge  of  these  giants.    It  has  not  oomo  within  my 
sphere,  bat  I  know  that  the  association  generally  hold  Mr.  Brown's  Tiewa. 
I  have  spoken  to  several  genllemen  on  the  subject. 

9395.  {Ghcnrman,)  Does  the  association  hold  the  view  which  Mr.  Brown 
has  given  us  as  his  own  personal  view,  namely,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
money,  but  entirely  a  question  of  getting  proper  examination  facilities  for 
the  pupils.  That  is  the  important  point  F — I  think  it  is  more  the  facilities 
which  they  aim  at. 

9396.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  have  the  facilities  accorded 
without  the  money  at  all  ? — I  think  they  would  be  very  glad  of  the  facili- 
ties, but  it  seems  rather  hard  tliat  the  two  should  not  go  together. 

9397.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Mr.  Brown.)  Might  I  ask  whether  what 
you  have  called  the  irksome  conditions  which  prevented  Wellington 
Ck)llege  having  the  examinations,  do  not  apply  equally  to  public  schools,  or 
whether  they  are  special  disabilities  attaching  to  private  schools,  and,  if 
so,  in  what  way  P  I  mean  the  condition  with  regard  to  outsiders  ? — That, 
undoubtedly,  attaches  to  them  aU.  This  was  a  particular  instance  where  it 
worked  extremely  badly,  and  there  was  no  remedy. 

9398.  You  were  giving  it  rather  as  a  general  criticism  of  the  working  of 
the  Department  than  as  a  special  grievance  of  private  schools  ? — Yes.  My 
own  case  shows  that  I  have  great  difficulty  in  sending  young  boys,  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  evening,  two  miles  and  a  half  to  get  an  examination.  I 
have  omitted  this  passage  from  the  letter :  *'  It  must  not  be  conducted  for 
private  profit." 

J'sPBCTiow  9399.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  How  would  you  propose  that  you  should  distin- 
Scho<7ml^  guish  the  efficient  private  school  from  the  nou-efficient  ? — We  say  that  the 
8tate  has  the  right  to  secure  these  things  for  every  child — proper  sanitary 
building.s  and  duly  qualified  principal  and  staff.  And  if  the  private 
schools  claim  to  stand  alone  and  continue  their  work,  the  State  has  no 
further  right  to  interfere ;  but  if  the  private  schools  claim  recognition  and 
claim  to  be  counted  in  in  the  estimating  of  deficiency,  wo  admit  that  we 
cannot  stop  there,  but  tliat  we  must  grant  some  further  means  of  inspec- 
tion. I  distingui^,  and  we  distinguish,  very  clearly  between  inspection 
and  examination.  We  confine  the  term  '*  examination  "  to  that  formal 
examination  which  gives  up  a  school  entirely  to  the  examiner.  We  say  that 
we  will  have  none  of  that,  "but  many  of  us  will  admit  an  inspector  to  come 
into  our  schools  to  visit  them,  to  hear  their  teaching,  to  see  their  work,  to 
note  their  organisation  and  methods  ;  but  he  comes,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
eomparison,  but  only  to  test  efficiency  ;  and  we  consider  that  an  inspector 
coming  in  in  that  way  to  a  school  learns  far  more  about  a  school,  and  gets  a 
better  idea  of  it  than  by  any  formal  examination. 

9400.  Would  the  schools  represented  by  your  association  be  generally 
willing  to  fcubmit  to  inspection  ? — Either  snch  inspection,  or  they  would 
offer  to  the  authorities  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  efficiency  based  on  the 
sending  in  of  the  whole  of  their  top  forms  for  recognised  public  examina- 
tions, on  the  genera]  success  of  their  pupils  in  any  public  way,  or  on  the 
examination  of  the  schools  by  any  recognised  body  chosen  by  themselves. 

9401.  (Mr.  Coclchum.)  Do  you  mean  a  visit  without  notice,  or  a  visit 
that  the  inspector  intimates  beforehand? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  that.  I  do  not  think  they  would  mind  that  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

9402.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  With  regard  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  school,  I 
Bup|)OBe  you  would  be  willing  to  have  your  premises  inspected  by  the  local 
sanitary  authority  P— We  prefer  that  all  the  inspection  should  be  carried 
out  not  by  any  officer  appointed  by  the  local  authority,  but  that  they  shall 
have  the  right  to  call  upon  the  central  authority  to  snpply  them  with  the 
necessary  experts  of  all  kinds  whether  for  inspection  or  for  anything  else. 
On  the  sanitary  question  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  tlie 
other  side,  but  we  are  anxious  that  we  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  authority  in  any  way. 
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•  9408.  Would  one  of  the  tests  of  the  effidency  of  a  school  be  whether  it 
ifBB  provided  Trith  proper  ftpparatns  ? — Undonbtedly  it  must  be  properly 
equipped,  that  is,  providing  the  inspection  was  one  from  the  central 
board. 

9404.  And  not  in  any  way  nnder  the  control  of  the  local  authority  ? — 
Not  in  any  way  liable  to  any  of  the  feelings  of  the  distnct.  That  is  onr 
great  point.  We  think  the  inspector  should  be  absolutely  independent 
and  free  with  regard  to  the  local  authority. 

9405.  (Chairman.)  By  local  authority  do  you  mean  the  existing  local 
authority  as  distinguished  from  the  proposed  educational  authority  'f — 
No  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  local  educational  authority.  "We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  submit  to  such  inspection,  and  all  schools  that  claim  to  be 
recDgnised  we  admit,  most  submit  to  it. 

9406.  (Mr.  Eobhouse  to  Miss  (Jlney.)  Would  you  agree  with  that  ?— Yos, 
I  would  agree  with  that. 

9407.  (To  Mr.  Brown.)  Then,  passing  on  to  the  question  of  deficiency,      Dbficiexcx 
I  understand  you  only  admit  that  there  is  deficiency  in  the  supply  "of  ^^  ss^oiiDiiT 
education  in  certain  rural  districts  ? — That  is  our  idea  at  present.  Education 

9408.  You  think  that  in  none  of  the  large  towns  is  there  any  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  education  p — No  deficiency  that  need  exist  when  a  proper 
Begistration  Bill  has  given  a  proper  status  to  all  legistered  schools. 

9409.  How  is  a  proper  Begistration  Bill  going  to  set  up  new  schools  ? — 
It  will  stop  people  from  attempting  to  carry  on  private  schools  that  are 
inefficient. 

9410.  It  may  close  certain  schools,  but  what  would  it  do  to  supply  their 
places  P — ^If  there  were  not  the  uncertainty  that  there  is  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  minds  of  people,  who  are  now  in  private  schools,  and 
those  who  wish  to  enter  the  profession,  there  would  be  numbers  who  would 
begin,  and  who  do  not  begin  now  because  they  fear  fundamental  changes. 

9411.  Then  yotur  view  is  that  if  the  law  were  once  settled  there  would  be 
plenty  of  people  willing  to  supply  the  schools  that  were  needed  out  of  their 
own  funds  P — We  feel  that  there  would  be,  undoubtedly.  The  funda- 
mental principle  that  we  place  in  the  forefront  in  all  this  question  of 
deficiency  is  that  it  is  not  to  be  supplied  under  cost  price. 

9412.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  endowed  schools  that  are  now 
supplying  education  under  cost  price  P — The  endowed  gchools  Ave  must 
accept  as  a  fact,  but  private  schools  do  not  go  and  found  schools  in  a 
district  which  is  already  adequately  supplied  with  efficient  endowed 
schools  who  supply  education  under  cost  price.  They  would  keep  out  of 
those  districts. 

9413.  You  would  admit  that  there  are  some  districts  in  which  the  local 
authorities  would  be  very  willing  to  set  up  new  schools  with  an  endow- 
ment F — ^That  we  should  consider  as  unfair  competition  undoubtedly. 

9414.  You  object  to  any  new  endowed  secondary  schools  ? — We  should 
object  to  any  new  endowed  schools  being  founded  by  a  public  authority. 
Of  course,  ii  anyone  leaves  an  endowment  we  must  take  our  risk;  we 
eannot  stand  against  that.  Teachers  in  that  district  must  put  up  with  the 
consequences. 

9415.  Supposing  there  was  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  central  council  from 
any  person  who  might  be  injured  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  by 
a  public  authority,  do  you  not  think  that  would  be  an  efficient  protection  P 
— ^If  you  mean  to  imply  that  this  right  of  appeal  has  underneath  it 
compensation,  certainly. 

9416.  {Bean  of  Manchester.)  Compensation  by  whom?— That  is  the 
question.    That  is  just  where  the  difficulty  arises. 

9417.  (Mr.  Hohhowe.)  You  think  there  should  be  no  interference  what- 
ever through  publio  funds  with  the  secondary  school  supply  of  the  country  ? 
— If  the  deficiency  exists  it  must  be  supplied  undoubtedly^  but  our  opinion 
is  that  no  such  deficiency  exists. 
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9418.  (Cthairman,)  Then  all  this  ftrgnment  which  jon  have  been 
BnbmittiDg  to  ns  is  based  npon  the  view  that  no  deficiency  exists  at 
present P — No,  I  put  at  the  beginning,  ''If  this  deficiency  exists,"  then 
we  hold  these  views  with  regard  to  organisation. 

9419.  Bnt  I  imderstand  that  what  yon  have  been  saying  rests  npon 
the  view  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  deficiency  does  not  exist  P — I  had 
rather  pnt  it  that  it  has  not  been  proved  to  exist.  With  our  means  of 
information  I  do  not  think  it  would  become  us  to  say  that  it  does  not  exist, 
but  we  had  rather  take  the  view  that  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  exist. 

9420.  And  the  contention  which  you  have  submitted  is  based  upon  that 
hypothesis  P — The  formation  of  the  organisation  is  based  upon  the 
hyx)othesis  that  if  you  foimd  that  deficiency  did  exist  this  should  be  the 
method  of  procedure. 

9421.  (Sir  Henry  BoacoeJ)  You  are  not  able  to  lay  before  ns  evidence  to 
show  whether  or  not  such  deficiency  does  exist  P — We  are  not. 

CoBBBLiTioK  9422.  (Mt.  Hohkouee,)  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  cor- 
ov  Schools,  relation  of  schools  P — With  regard  to  the  correlation,  we  take  it  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  perfectly  carried  out,  or  even  fairly  well  carried  out 
under  present  conditions.  You  must  either  cram  undiQy  the  scholars  you 
receive  from  the  elementary  schools,  or  you  must  do  injustice  to  their 
fellows  who  are  placed  in  the  same  form. 

9428.  You  are  speaking  now  of  taking  boys  from  the  elementary  schools 
into  secondary  schools  by  means  of  scholarships  P — ^Yes,  I  am  only  speak- 
ing to  that  one  particular  point  now.  We  take  it  that  the  difficulties  of 
correlation  are  these  ;  first,  the  en  bloc  methods  that  are  followed  in  the 
elementary  schools.  As  an  elementary  school  teacher  of  seven  years 
standing,  and  a  trained  teacher,  too,  I  would  be  the  first  to  welcome  a 
complete  reform  in  elementary  education.  Next  we  say  that  the  late  age  at 
which  Rcholars  come  to  the  secondary  schools  causes  them  to  be  unduly 
pressed.  Further,  there  is  the  great  difference  in  attainments,  or  rather  in 
the  character  of  attainments,  and  the  difficulty  in  placing  them.  There  is 
a  most  admirable  scheme  which  has  been  described  by  diagram  by  Mr. 
MacGarthy,  of  Birmingham,  which  illustrates  the  difference  between  a 
scholar  of  9,  or  12,  or  13,  in  an  elementary  school  and  a  scholar  in  an 
efficient  secondary  school.  Nor  would  the  elementary  teacher  be  willing 
to  part  with  his  clever  children  at  an  earlier  age.  We  consider  that 
scholarships  should  not  be  given  to  the  average  boy  and  girl.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  we  think  and  believe  that  there  are  more  scholarships  than 
there  are  suitable  candidates  forthcoming,  and  that  only  a  clever  boy  or  girl 
should  be  the  one  who  should  get  the  scholarship,  and  not  the  average 
boy  or  girl.  We  think,  moreover,  that  the  poorest  children  who  need  them 
most  do  not  get  them,  and  we  have  direct  evidence  from  teachers  of  these 
schools  that  take  these  scholarships,  who  distinctly  state  that  their  scholars 
are  the  children  of  parents  in  a  buperior  class  of  life,  that  is,  the  children  of 
superior  tradesmen  and  the  head  teachers  of  the  various  schools,  and  that 
the  poorer  children  do  not  come  in  under  them  at  all.  We  even  know  of 
cases  where  the  children  from  elementary  schools  have  been  coached  for 
these  scholarships,  and  private  fees  paid  for  their  tuition ;  and  even  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  has  turned  its  attention  to  this,  and  is  very 
desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  method. 

9424.  Perhaps  you  would  speak  of  the  views  of  yoiur  own  association  on 
these  matters.  We  have  representatives  from  other  bodies  who  speak  to 
their  views  ?— Our  association  noted  this  point. 

9425.  I  understand  that  you  are  willing  that  these  scholarships  should 
continue  so  long  as  they  are  made  tenable  at  private  schools  P — No,  that  is 
not  our  only  condition.  We  make  further  conditions.  What  we  say  first  is 
that  there  should  not  be  the  injustice  done  to  the  efficient  private  schools 
of  excluding  them  from  holding  these  scholarships,  and  secondly,  that 
when  the  scholarships  are  given  they  should  be  given  at  an  earlier  age,  so 
that  the  child  might  derive  the  best  benefit  from  the  scholarship.  We  have 
gone  into  the  matter  of  how  the  difficulty  might  be  solved,  and  the  associa- 
tion have  taken  up  this,  and  are  prepared  to  offer  the  following  suggestions. 
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They  think  that  the  first  step  neoessazyto  solve  the  diffionltyof  ooirelatioii 
is  to  re-model  elemeDtaiy  edncation,  and  give  the  elementary  teacher  peif  eot 
freedom  of  classification.  As  a  manager  of  a  g^np  of  schools  for  many 
years,  nnder  the  school  board,  I  can  point  to  clever  bojrs  and  girls  who 
were  kept  the  whole  year  round  at  the  top  of  the  class,  doing  work  that 
they  had  learnt  in  the  first  three  months,  instead  of  being  promoted  as  they 
were  fit,  owing  to  the  want  of  freedom  of  classification  in  elementary 
schools.  The  second  step  is,  that  this  would  necessarily  lead,  and  rightly 
lead,  to  the  abolition  of  payment  by  results ;  that  the  children  must  leave 
the  elementary  school  at  an  earlier  age,  and  that  there  should  be  only 
schohurships  given  to  children  who  really  have  the  ability. 

9426.  "What  do  you  call  an  earlier  age? — Ten  at  the  latest;  some 
advocate  nine,  but  I  should  say  10  at  the  latest.  With  regard  to  scholar- 
ships, we  suggest  that  a  less  number  should  be  given,  but  that  they  should 
be  more  valuable,  so  that  poorer  children  should  be  able  to  get  hold  of 
them. 

9427.  What  value  do  you  suggest  P~W  e  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
substantial  maintenance  value  put  on  them.  That  is  our  point.  It  is 
being  done  to  some  extent  now.  Then  further,  where  schools  can  receive 
them  in  sufficient  numbers  a  special  teacher  should  be  supplied,  and  with 
children  above  the  average  the  difficulty  would  disappear,  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  unduly  press  those  children. 

9428.  You  think  that  with  modifications  such  as  you  have  described  that 
sysbem  would  be  beneficial  P — I  can  scarcely  describe  it  as  a  modification. 
It  is  much  too  far  reaching  for  that. 

9429.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  the  distinction  to  be    Digriycrioy 
drawn  between  technical  education  and  genend  Secondary  Education  ? —  TBcmficS^Ain) 
Yes,  I  draw  this  distinction.     I  think  tJiat  the  secondary  school  teachers      Sbcohpabt 
should  be  called  upon  to  give  the  foundation  undoubtedly  of  the  teaching     Bducatiob. 
for  technical  education,  but  I  utterly  deny  that  it  is  technical  education. 

I  might  illustrate  my  point  by  taking  the  case  of  modem  foreign  langua^s 
which  have  now  been  mcluded,  to  the  intense  surprise  of  all  right-thinkmg 
teachers,  I  think,  as  subjects  of  technical  education.  It  has  come  under 
my  notice  that  some  schools  in  their  anxiety  to  provide  the  technical  edu- 
cation have  gone  so  far  as  to  teach  in  their  schools  French^  and  Qerman, 
and  Spanish  correspondence.,  with  this  ridiculous  result  of  confounding 
the  two  kinds  of  education.  The  child  is  told  to  write  a  letter  to  Germany, 
in  connexion  with  the  iron  trade  or  the  wool  trade ;  he  has  to  learn  the 
technical  words  connected  with  that  trade,  though  his  intention  in  life  is 
never  to  go  into  it  at  all.  We  think  the  schools  ought  to  give  a  thorough 
grounding  in  French,  German,  mathematics,  science,  and  drawing  (and 
my  own  personal  opinion  is  very  strong  that  every  child  should  learn 
drawing),  and  that  having  done  that,  the  application  of  those  subjects  to 
technical  education  should  come  after  Secondary  Education  is  fbiished, 
and  that  should  be  denominated  technical  education  and  not  the  other. 

9430.  And  you  think  that  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  a  separate 
institution  ? — In  a  separate  institution  undoubtedly.    That  is  our  view. 

9481.  (To  MUa  Olney.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  that  subject  P— I 
think  Mr.  Brown  and  I  have  gone  fully  into  the  question  together  and  we 
are  fairly  agreed  upon  it. 

9432.  (Chairman  to  Mr,  Brown)  What  has  your  educational  experience  EircATiovix 
been  ? — I  was  a  pupil  teacher  in  an  elementary  school  for  five  years.  I  ^^SSasif ' 
proceeded  from  that  school  to  a  training  college  at  Cheltenham.  I  was 
trained  at  Cheltenham  and  entered  on  my  second  year's  course.  I  did  not 
finish  it  because  my  old  school  was  at  liberty  and  the  managers  offered  it 
to  me,  so  that  I  am  an  elementary  teacher  with  a  first  year's  certificate. 
After  teaching  in  elementary  schools  for  between  six  and  seven  years  I  had 
a  post  ofiered  to  me  in  Dublin,  by  the  Irish  Church  Mission  Society,  to 
tmin  the  teachers  for  their  schools.  I  held  that  post  between  six  and 
seven  years  and  had  an  average  of  20  young  women  m  my  young  women's 
Training  College,  and  probably  an  average  of  25  to  80  in  the  young  men's. 
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X  wafl  alflo  ifiBpector  of  sohools  for  all  their  varioas  schoolSi  and  I  went 
roimd  and  examined  them  and  saw  the  teachers  teaching  in  them.  I  left 
Dublin  in  1879,  came  over  to  England,  and  bought  my  present  school,  not 
having  any  particular  acquaintance  with  Secondary  Education,  so  that 
my  knowledge  has  had  to  be  gained  by  the  experience  of  15  years.  I  have 
been  since  then  principal  of  this  school,  which  has  grown  from  80  boys 
in  1879  to  400  two  years  ago.  I  may  add  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  London 
University. 

9483.  Where  is  your  school  situated  P — In  ToUington  Park,  near  Fins- 
buzy  Park.  We  have  organised  it  as  a  science  school.  We  have  our  chemical 
laboratory ;  we  have  16  boys,  10  taking  the  first  year  course,  and  six  the 
geoond  year  oouzse.  We  take  the  subjects  of  electricity  and  magnetism 
in  the  same  way ;  we  take  natural  histoiy  ;  we  take  high  mathematics ;  we 
take  Frendi  and  Gterman,  and,  for  those  who  are  willing,  Spanish. 

9484.  At  what  age  do  the  boys  as  an  average  leave  your  school  p — A 
little  over  16,  and  they  come  to  me  from  seven  to  16. 

9485.  {Mr.  Cochbtmi.)  ^Vhat  is  the  fee  P — The  average  fee  is  112.  55.  Od, 

9436.  (Chairviaii  to  Misa  Olney.)  Will  you  please  teU  us  what  your 
educational  experience  has  been  ?— I  studied  abroad  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Germanv,  carrying  on  also  my  English  education  at  the  same  time,  when  I 
returned  to  England  passing  various  examinations  connected  with  the 
Higher  Local  and  the  St.  Andrew's.  I  then  taught  privately ;  I  took 
ooaching  of  various  kinds.  I  then  became  an  assistant  mistress  of  the 
Girls'  Public  Day.  School  Company,  where  I  was  for  about  a  year,  I  think. 
Then  I  was  appointed  headmistress  of  one  of  their  schools,  in  which  I  was 
for  eight  years.  In  1886  I  commenced  a  private  school  of  my  own  with  my 
sister,  building  our  own  school,  and  since  then  we  haye  been  caiTving  on 
this  school  of  over  100  pupils.  We  prepare  our  pupils  for  the  Cambridge 
Locals  and  send  them  up  to  the  London  Matriculation  and  for  various  other 
examinations.  We  prepare  them  for  a  great  many  examinations,  though  I 
must  say  that  we  have  quite  the  wealthy  class,  and  that  they  are  much 
averse  to  allowing  their  daughters  to  work  for  examinations.  Out  of 
over  a  hundred  we  get  a  very  fair  number  who  do  like  goiog  up  for 
examinations,  but  still  the  feeling  among  the  higher  classes  is  not  to  allow 
i^eir  daughters  to  do  so. 

9487.  Is  your  school  situated  in  London  P — Yes,  in  Hampstead. 

9438.  (Mr.  Fenwich.)  And  what  are  the  average  fees  in  your  school.^ — 
We  take  both  day  pupils  and  boarders.  The  average  fee  for  the  day  school 
is  15  guineas. 

9439.  {Chairman  io  Mr,  Brown,)  Is  there  any  other  point  especially 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  private  schools  and  the  wishes  of  private  school- 
masters that  you  would  like  to  bring  before  us  p — There  are  only  one  or 
two  points  with  regard  to  scholarships,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  tenable.  We  think  that  the  principle  should  be  laid  down  that  the 
scholarship  is  given  to  the  parent  and  not  to  the  school,  and  that  the 
parent's  right  of  choice  within  proper  limits  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
We  are  willing  to  define  what  we  consider  just  and  proper  limits ;  first, 
that  the  scholfurship  should  be  tenable  at  any  school  eificient  for  the  purpose 
for  which  the  scholarship  is  given. 

9440.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  that  P— We 
provide  that  the  schools  who  wish  to  be  recognised  must  submit  to  inspec- 
tion. Next,  that  scholarships  from  public  money  of  any  kind  that  are  not 
restricted  to  primary  schools  or  to  special  schools — that  is,  all  open  scholar- 
ships^ should  be  open  to  all,  whether  attending  public  or  private  schools. 
Then  we  say  that  schools  accepting  scholarships  of  this  kind  or  anything 
else  must  accept  the  conditions  laid  down  for  them.  But  we  wish  to 
emphasise  this  proviso — that  such  provision  should  not  be  so  framed  as  to 
exclude  efficient  private  schools.  We  are  fighting  all  through  for  efficient 
schools ;  we  care  nothing  for  the  others.  Then  we  consider  that  the 
present  restrictions  are  unfair  and  injurious ;  they  are  imfair  to  parents, 
because  they  interfere  with  tiiieir  right  of  choice,  and  they  are  unfair  to 
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pitvaie  BekoolB.  Bui  we  think  further  that  they  are  injuiioua  to  Secondary 
Education,  because  the  private  schools  being  thua  unfairly  treated  will  not 
send  in  their  students  for  them,  and  will,  therefore,  be  a  check  upon  the 
system.  We  think  this  was  partially  admitted  and  wisely  admitted  by 
those  who  drew  up  the  Bill  of  1893  withdrawing  the  penal  clause  which 
was  in  the  1892  Bill.  They  only  made  it  permissive,  but  we  claim  it  as  a 
right.  At  the  present  moment  we  think  there  is  great  chaos  in  these 
soholarships  owing  to  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  law.  The  London 
County  Council  and  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  for  instance,  on  the 
one  hand,  are  directly  opposed  in  principle  to  the  Shropshire  County 
Coundl  and  the  Derbyshire  County  Council  in  allocating  these  scholar- 
ships, for  in  the  two  latter  counties  the  scholarships  are  held  at  private 
Schools;  but  we  are  told  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  is  against  that. 

9441.  {CTuiirman.)  You  said  that  you  did  not  admit  that  new  schools 
were  wanted  anywhere,  except  in  rural  districts.  Do  you  not  consider 
that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  towns  in  which  there  exists  now  no 
adequate  provision,  either  by  endowed  schools  or  by  private  schools,  for 
efficient  Secondary  Education  ? — It  may  be  proved  uiat  there  is,  but  at 
present  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is.  We  think  that 
is  a  question  that  we  cannot  say  more  upon  than  that  we  do  not  know  that 
that  is  the  case.  We  simply  take  the  ground  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
proved.  No  doubt  it  will  be  ascertained  when  the  Commission  has  finished 
its  labours.  We  take  the  view  that  if  it  were  proved,  these  lines  should 
be  followed. 

9442.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  to  Miss  Olney. )  I  think  you  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  that  it  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  girls'  boarding 
schools  that  will  not  submit  to  some  sort  of  outside  examination  ?—  As  far 
as  I  went,  I  found  that  that  was  the  case. 

9443.  Did  you  mean  that  it  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  bhe  boarding 
schools  or  a  small  proportion  of  all  the  schools  ? — I  think  you  may  take  it, 
the  boarding  schools. 

9444.  {To  Mr.  Brown.)  You  were  speaking  of  the  teachers  of  30  or  40 
years'  standing  with  no  qualifications  who  are  doing  the  very  best  work. 
Have  you  ascertained  whether  such  teachers  are  in  favour  of  future  insist- 
ance  on  these  new  qualifications? — I  have  generally  found  that  they 
prefer  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  because  of  their  own  case ;  but  they 
do  feel  strongly  that  their  experience  of  upwards  of  30  years  should  tell, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  register. 

9445.  But  I  wanted  to  know  whether  they  would  be,  as  a  body,  in 
favour  of  these  qualifications  being  insisted  upon  P — I  have  not  especially 
ascertained  whether  that  is  insisted  upon. 

9446.  {To  Miss  Olney,)  Can  you  tell  me  whether  these  very  sucoessful 
teachers  who  have  not  had  the  qualification  would  be  in  favour  in  the 
future  of  such  qualification  being  insisted  upon  before  people  oould  get 
on  the  register? — They  would  only  insist  upon  these  qualifications  for 
future  teachers,  not  as  regards  affecting  themselves,  and  people  in  their 
own  condition.  They  would  certainly  advocate  the  register  for  all,  but 
they  presume  that  they  themselves  would  go  on  to  the  register  with  the 
others. 

9447.  But  apart  from  those,  do  you  think  they  are  of  one  opinion  in  a 
general  way  as  to  the  needs  and  necessities  of  these  qualifications  in  the 
future  P — ^Yes ;  I  think  they  were  all  unanimous  on  that  point. 

9448.  {To  Mr.  Brown,)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  fear  of  native-bom 
teachers  and  organisers  hereafter  being  excluded  P — No ;  not  at  all. 

9449.  I  think  you  said  it  was  a  great  security  for  private  schools  keeping 
up  their  efficiency  that  parents  who  pay  the  high  fees  are  likely  to  demand 
it?— Quite  so. 

9450.  Do  you  think  that,  generally  speaking,  parents  paying  high  fees 
are  to  be  trusted  to  look  for  education  as  an  equivalent.  £3  it  not  some- 
times for  other  than  educational  reasons  that  they  pay  these  high  fees  ?^- 
I  think  they  are  the  best  judges  of  that,  at  any  rate. 
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9451.  YoQ  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  great  seonrity? — Speaking  jg^enerally,  I 
say  it  must  be ;  bnt  I  -will  not  go  farther  than  that. 

9452.  (Mrs,  Sidgwick,)  In  saying  that  you  are  donbtfnl  whether  new 
secondary  schools  are  wanted,  or  in  estimating  what  the  demand  for  new 
secondary  schools  will  be,  yon  assume  that  parents  are  able  to  puy  for  all 
the  Secondary  Education  that  is  required  p— ^Undoubtedly  they  are.    . 

9453.  So  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  demand  and  supply  at  cost 
price,  or  rather  at  remunerative  fees  P — Quite  so. 

9454.  In  sparsely  populated  districts  you  are  not  so  sure  of  that.  There 
you  think  something  else  may  be  needed  P— Quite  so ;  I  think  there  may 
be  difficulties  there  which  would  have  to  be  met. 

9455.  (Mrs.  Bryant,)  I  do  not  think  I  have  quite  a  dear  conception  of 
what  the  local  educational  authority  is  as  defined  by  you  P — The  functions 
are  to  inquire,  to  propose  schemes,  to  carry  out  schemes  when  ratified 
by  the  central  authority,  and  to  adminster  local  funds,  but  not  to  test 
efficiency. 

9456.  You  told  us  that  in  your  opinion  there  was  not  any  deficiency  of 
schools,  and  therefore  in  your  conception  you  do  not  anticipate  that  there 
should  be  any  establishment  of  new  schools  P — We  have  taken  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  proved  that  there  is  a  deficiency.  My  point  all  through  has 
been  that  if  the  deficiency  is  proved,  our  wish  is  that  these  considerations 
shall  have  weight. 

9467.  If  the  deficiency  is  adjudged  to  be  proved  by  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  then  it  would  devolve  upon  the  local  educational 
authority  to  make  schemes  for  new  schools,  and  so  on  P — Yes. 

9458.  And  in  any  case  the  local  educational  authority  would  have,  as 
technical  education  boards  have  at  present,  certain  local  funds  to  administer 
and  distribute  to  the  schools  P — ^Yes. 

9459.  The  local  educational  authority  have  of  course  to  he  assured  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  their  general  satisfactory  condition.  Is 
it  your  idea  that  the  local  educational  authority  should  not  itself  send  an 
inspector  to  the  school,  but  should  accept  the  report  of  inspectors  sent  by 
the  central  authority  P — By  the  central  authoritv,  or  by  the  recognised 
bodies  for  doing  it — the  universities  and  the  College  of  Preceptors — and 
that  their  report  settles  efficiency. 

9460.  The  reports  of  these  inspectors,  whoever  appoints  them,  would  of 
course  be  sent  U>  the  local  educational  authority  P — The  local  educational 
authority  would  apply  for  them.  The  point  is  this :  the  private  schools, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  wish  to  be  free  to  choose  whatever  means  of 
testing  efficiency  they  think  best. 

9461.  (Chain)ian,)  Yon  mean  the  universities  or  the  central  authority  ? 
— The  universities  or  educational  bodies,  or  the  central  authority.  For 
instance,  an  educational  body  that  does  an  enormous  amount  of  examina- 
tion of  schools  at  the  present  moment  is  the  College  of  Preceptors.  They 
examine  a  very  large  number  of  schools  every  year. 

9462.  (Mrs,  Bryant)  Then  you  would  require  that  the  local  educational 
authority  should  apply  for  these  reports  P — Yes.  Ab  far  as  the  private 
schools  are  concerned,  they  would  apply  for  them. 

9463.  I  am  now  speaking  of  schools  quite  generally.  The  local 
educational  authority  in  your  conception  of  the  matter  would  have  to 
ask  for  the  inspector's  report  P — ^Yes.  ' 

9464.  {Bean  of  Manchester,)  You  did  not  tell  us  how  the  inspector  was 
to  be  appointed? — The  universities  apx>oint  for  themselves,  the  central 
authority  appoint  their  own  iospectors,  and  the  College  of  Preceptors 
must  have  their  own. 

9465.  Either  one  would  be  good  enough  P— Yes,  either  (one  would  be 
good  enough. 
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9466.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  That  is  yonr  idea  of  what  a  satisfaotorj  test  woald 
be  and  how  the  loeal  edaoational  authority  is  to  know  about  the  schools  P 
Tea. 

9467.  (Chairman.)  Do  I  understand  that  this  choice  which  you  give  the 
schools  of  being  examined  either  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  or  by  the 
central  authority,  or  by  the  universities,  is  open  to  public  schools,  that 
is  to  say,  to  endowed  scJiooIb  as  well  as  to  private  schools  ? — The  govemors 
certainly  of  those  schools  should  have  the  choice. 

9468.  {Mrs.  Bryant. )  It  has  come  out  in  your  evidence  that  the  difficulty 
of  giving  any  financial  aid  to  private  schools  working  for  private  profit  is, 
that  the  headmaster  may  get  the  whole  advantage  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  I  am  thinking  more  spcciaUy  of  the  local  educational  authority. 
Do  you  think  that  the  private  schools,  for  the  sake  of  meeting  that 
objection,  and  with  certain  limitations,  would  be  willing  also  to  allow  their 
accounts  to  be  inspected,  and  would  thus  give  the  local  educational 
authority,  or  the  other  authorities  concerned,  that  test  of  their  financial 
svstem  ?— Undoubtedly,  if  they  accept  grants.  My  point  at  Oxford  was 
this :  that  if  a  scheme  were  proposed  by  which  efficient  private  schools 
could  participate  in  grants  of  that  kind,  those  schools  who  took  them  would 
have  to  submit  their  accounts  and  would  agree  to  the  public  bodies  allo- 
cating the  way  in  which  the  money  was  to  be  spent.  I  am  speaking  now 
only  of  those  private  schools  who  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  money. 

9469.  Then  the  private  schools  that  would  pass  a  complete  set  of  tests 
would  be  those  whose  efficiency  had  been  tested  and  who  were  reported 
as  satisfactory  with  regard  to  sanitary  conditions,  and  so  on,  and  whose 
finances  were  also  satisfactory  P — We  do  not  propose  that  the  question  of 
finance  shall  be  gone  into,  except  in  the  case  where  a  school  receives 
grants  in  aid. 

9470.  That  is  my  point  ? — Undoubtedly  they  must  if  they  do  that. 

9471.  You  told  us  that  the  position  of  the  local  educational  authority, 
according  to  the  views  of  your  asso  -iation,  is  that  one  third  should  repre- 
sent county  councils  and  school  boards  ;  one-tbird  the  universities,  local 
and  educational  bodies,  or  goveruing  bodies  of  schools,  and  one-third 
teachers.  As  a  local  educational  authority  would  have  funds  to  distribute, 
has  it  not  occurred  to  your  association  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
constitute  a  body  of  that  kind  with  public  funds  to  distribute,  and  yet 
such  a  very  small  minority  representing  the  public  upon  it  ? — The  great 
point  is  that  ours  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  no  rates  will  be  needed. 

9472.  But  still  there  is  public  money  whether  rates  or  not  ? — It  is  public 
money  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  public  money  distributed  by  other 
bodies. 

9473.  By  what  bodies? — The  Charity  Commissioners  make  out  their 
schemes  and  distribute  their  money^  and  the  public  are  not  represented  on 
them. 

9474.  But  still  they  are  public  authorities  ? — But  they  are  irresponsible 
to  a  large  extent. 

9475.  You  propose  that  the  local  educational  authority  should  have 
a  minority  of  popularly  elected  representatives  on  it,  although  it  has 
to  administer  the  Excise  money  and  the  Id.  rate  P — ^I  am  supposing  no 
rate,  and  have  been  all  through. 

9476.  But  we  have  already  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  the  county  councils 
have  these  sources  of  revenue,  and  hence  the  difficulty,  which,  I  think,  you 
must  admit  P — I  do  not  see  the  difficulty  in  same  way  that  you  do  because 
this  money  is  not  directly  raised  in  the  district,  and,  I  think,  that  is  the 
main  answer  to  the  question. 

9477.  The  Id.  r»te  is  ?— The  Id.  rate  may  be.  I  admit  that  a  larger 
representation  would  be  required  if  there  were  an  actual  rate  raised  in  the 
district,  but  in  no  other  cose. 

9478.  Has  your  association  considered  it  from  this  point  of  view. 
According  to  your  own  idea  of  what  the  local  educational  authority  should 
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do,  it  leally  has  very  Bmall  edacational  functions,  whereas  it  has  large 
functions  in  connexion  with  public  funds,  but  you  propose  that  it  should 
consist  of  educational  experts  with  a  very  slight  representative  element  P — 
But  if  it  has  large  educational  moneys  to  distribute  its  educational  func- 
tions will  be  large.  But  I  still  should  not  alter  this  one-third  unless 
actual  rates  were  raised. 

9479.  With  regard  to  registration,  your  association  is  of  opinion  that 
registration  should  be  made  compulsory.  I  should  like  to  know  in  what 
way  you  would  make  it  compulsory  ? — One  means  will  be  the  question  of 
the  recovery  of  fees ;  and  the  second  will  be  that  no  one  should  be  aUowed 
to  keep  a  school  unless  he  is  on  the  register. 

9480.  Those  means  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  different ;  which  would  you 
advocate  P — Either  or  both. 

9481.  Is  that  the  view  ot  your  association  P — Certainly.  That  both 
those  means  should  be  used.  The  association  is  perfectly  unanimous  on 
the  necessity  of  having  registered  teachers. 

9482-3.  Then,  I  presume,  yon  are  of  opinion  that  this  compulsory 
character  of  the  registration  is  bound  up  with  your  other  recommendation, 
that  all  actual  teachers  should  be  put  upon  the  register  p— Quite  so. 

9484.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  it  to  be  your  view  that  aU  existing 
teachers  must  be  put  upon  the  register  p — Certainly. 

9485.  Do  you  think  that  will  have  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
parents  and  the  public  of  giving  a  sort  of  State  guarantee  of  the  teachers 
who  are  on  the  register,  whatever  their  qualifications  may  bef — 
Undoubtedly  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

9486.  But  supposLog  a  teacher  placed  on  the  register  immediately,  with- 
out any  proof  of  qualifications :  will  not  that  have  the  effect  of  improving 
his  position  in  the  eye  of  the  public  ? — Not  for  the  moment ;  but  it  will 
ultimately. 

9487.  You  do  not  think  it  will  have  the  effect  in  the  minds  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  public  of  importing  a  State  guarantee  P — No  ; 
I  do  not.    I  consider  the  other  evil  a  much  greater  one. 

9488.  "What  is  that  other  evil  P — That  of  not  being  able  to  complete 
your  register  for  such  a  large  number  of  years.  In  26  years,  if  it  is  not 
oompulsozy,  you  will  still  have  a  large  number  of  teachers  outside. 

9489.  And  you  are  quite  willing  that  the  teachers,  both  efficient  and 
inefficient,  shall  all  alike  be  admitted  on  the  register  P— Yes ;  that  is  the 
evidence  I  gave  in  1891. 

9490.  {Mr.  Onehbttm.)  I  understand  it  to  be  the  view  of  your  association 
that  this  subsidy,  or  subvention,  to  an  equivalent  amount  for  Secondly 
Education  pupihi  to  that  which  is  paid  to  elementary  pupils  is  not 
necessary  P — It  is  not  necessary* 

9491.  You  would  have  Secondary  Education  entirely  self-supporting  P — 
Yes ;  entirely  self-supporting. 

9492.  And  in  the  view  of  your  association  all  existing  schools,  private 
and  otherwise,  are  to  be  practically  protected  in  their  position,  so  fcng  as 
they  are  efficient  ?— So  long  as  they  are  efiident,  decidedly. 

9493.  If  the  condition  is  to  be  that  the  teacher  is  upon  the  register,  and 
all  teachers  are  to  be  granted  a  position  upon  the  register  to  begin  with,  I 
suppose  every  private  school  to  begin  with  will  have  to  be  recognised  as 
efficient  ?— No  ;  I  guarded  myself  against  that  very  carefully,  by  saying 
that  those  who  claim  to  be  recognised  must  submit  to  inspection  likewise. 

9494.  To  annual  inspection  P— Yes,  annual  inspection,  undoubtedly ;  I 
say  inspection,  not  formal  examination. 

9495.  {Ohairman,)  But  the  inspection  may  be  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors  if  the  schoolmaster  so  desires  P — ^Yes. 
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9496.  {Mr,  Cockhurn.)  Wlien  once  regarded  as  efficient,  their  position  is 
to  be  protected,  and  they  are  not  to  be  competed  against  by  any  new 
school? — Quite  so ;  if  they  are  efficient  annually. 

9497.  And  their  fees  may  vary  therefore  from  4Z.  10«.  up  to  30  guineas  P 
— Quite  so. 

9498.  Supposing  a  demand  were  to  arise  in  a  district  for  a  larger  school 
provision  at  a  low  fee,  or  an  intermediate  fee,  how  is  the  public  authority 
or  the  central  authority  going  to  solve  that  difficulty  p— That  difficulty 
would  be  solved  by  letting  the  school  placed  there  to  supply  the  deficiency 
pay  its  own  costs. 

9499.  Then  supposing  in  an  endowed  school  there  comes  to  be  a  demand 
for  more  accommodation  and  more  school  places,  are  you  going  to  prevent 
them  enlarging  their  school  P — Certainly  not,  if  there  is  a  demand.  The 
local  authority  inquired,  and  if  on  the  inquiry  there  is  found  to  be  a 
deficiency  they  must  naturally  supply  it. 

9500.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''  deficiency."  Are  you  going  to  recognise 
the  demand  for  this  endowed  school  accommodation? — Not  endowed 
school  accommodation.  I  carefully  ruled  that  out  as  far  as  new  endowed 
schools  are  concerned.  If  you  have  new  endowed  schools  you  are  giving 
education  under  cost  price. 

9601.  Supposing  an  existing  endowed  school  has  accommodation  for  200 
pupils  and  the  applications  rise  to  300.  There  is  100  to  provide  for  P — 
Yes. 

9502.  Are  you  going  to  prevent  them  providing  that  in  the  private 
school  districts  if  it  can  be  proved  there  is  a  want  of  accommodation  for 
those  children  P — Certainly  not. 

9603.  Then  a  new  school  might  be  set  up  ?— Not  a  new  school. 

9504.  An  extension  of  the  existing  oneP — Yes,  an  extension  of  the 
existing  one,  which  is  a  different  thing. 

9505.  Then,  apart  from  the  extension  of  an  existing  endowed  school, 
all  these  private  and  proprietarjr  schools  would  be  protected,  would  they  P 
— ^n  they  were  efficient. 

9506.  Is  that  protection  to  exist,  notwithstanding  their  religious  tests  or 
obligations  or  provisions  P — ^The  religious  question  never  crops  up  in  a 
private  school.  I  have  the  most  perfect  authority  for  saying  that  on  all 
hands,  and  for  a  simple  reason  :  each  parent  has  the  choice  of  what 
teachers  he  will  send  his  children  to,  and  where  a  Churchman  is  particu- 
larly anxious  to  get  Church  teaching  he  sends  his  children  to  a  private 
school  conducted  by  a  Churchman,  and  so  with  regard  to  the  other  side. 

9507.  You  will  admit  that  private  schools  are  conducted  under  various 
names  and  various  conditions  religiously  P — Yes. 

9508.  And  the  cure  for  that,  you  say,  is  to  let  the  parent  have  a  choice. 
If  he  does  not  not  like  school  A.  he  can  send  to  school  B.  P — Yes. 

9509.  But  supposing  you  have  more  parents  wanting  to  send  to  school  A. 
than  school  A.  can  take  and  B.  is  a  school  with  an  enhanced  fee,  how 
would  you  get  over  that  difficulty  P  —A.  will  enlarge  its  borders.  If  there 
is  a  demand  it  must  be  supplied.  If  I  wish  to  extend  my  school  I  should 
expect  that  I  should  have  a  right  to  extend  it  without  anybody  saying 
anything. 

9510.  (Mr.  YoxalL)  You  have  told  us  that  there  are  many  principals  of 
private  schools  who  would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  salaries  that  the  head- 
masters of  board  schools  are  getting.  Are  you  aware  that  of  the  head- 
masters in  public  elementary  schools  only  13  per  cent,  get  so  much  as  2002. 
or  above  ? — ^Yes. 

9511.  And  that  only  3  per  cent,  get  300Z.  and  above  ?— Yes. 

9512.  And  that  30  per  cent,  of  them  get  under  lOOL  P^Yes. 

9613.  And  that  of  the  principal  mistresses  only  3  per  cent,  get  200L 
snd  above,  and  76  per  cent,  get  less  than  lOOZ.  a  year  P— Yes. 
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9514.  Does  it  not  seem  to  yon  that  tliose  salaries  do  not  present  much 
groand  for  eavj  on  the  part  of  the  masters  in  private  schools  ? — The  only 
ones  they  envy  are  the  13  per  cent,  and  the  3. 

9515.  You  are  aware  that  graduates,  or  those  qualified  by  examination 
to  become  graduates,  may  now,  by  one  year's  service,  become  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  ? — Yes. 

9516.  That  one  year's  service  is  not  much  of  a  hedge  to  get  over  ? — ^No. 

9517.  Holders  of  certificates  from  university  senior  and  local  examina- 
tions and  other  similar  examinations  may  become  teachers  certificated 
after  two  years'  service  P — ^Yes. 

9518.  So  there  is  an  avenue  to  the  work  of  the  pubUc  elementary 
school  from  the  private  schools  ? — Yes. 

9519.  You  are  aware  that  certificated  teachers  look  forward  to  the 
breaking  down  of  all  fences  P — Yes. 

9520.  And  the  removal  of  certificating  powers  from  the  hands  of  the 
Education  Department  to  an  education  council  p — Yes. 

9521.  And  the  aim  of  certificated  teachers  generally  is  to  build  up  an 
inclusive  and  comprehensive  profession  ?  —  Yes. 

9522.  You  are  aware  that  for  that  reason  they  have  opposed  again  and 
again  the  establiiihment  of  any  register  of  teachers  which  was  not  inclusive 
and  comprehensive  ? — Yes. 

9523.  You  said  that  if  a  comprehensive  register  were  set  up  the  number 
of  the  primary  teachers  would  swamp  the  voting  power  of  the  secondary 
teachers.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
and  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  the  Teacher!s  Guild,  that  there 
are  supposed  to  be  some  40,000  or  50,000  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
in  the  country— that  is,  very  much  the  same  number  as  the  primary 
teftchers  p — Yes. 

9521'.  How  then  coold  the  primary  teachers  swamp  the  voting  power 
of  the  others  p — How  could  there  possibly  be  a  guarantee  that  they  would 
not  be  swamped. 

9525.  If  the  teachers  of  the  two  kinds  are  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in 
numbers  the  swamping  argument  hardly  applies? — The  elementary 
teachers  are  a  much  larger  number  than  that,  I  think.  I  think  there  are 
over  70,000. 

9526.  No,  less  than  50,000  certificated  teachers  p — ^You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  of  the  teachers  that  are  employed  in  secondary  schools,  a  very 
large  number  of  them  at  any  rate,  would  nut  come  on  the  register  because 
they  would  be  only  probationers  under  21  years  of  age.  There  are  not 
50.000  teachers  employed  in  secondary  schools  over  21  years  of  age.  A 
large  niunber  are  probationers. 

9527.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  ?  —Yes. 

9528.  What  do  you  take  the  number  to  be  P — I  am  quite  unable  to  give 
an  estimate. 

9529.  YoQ  referred  to  the  introduction  of  the  residential  training  colleges 
for  the  purpose  of  training  secondary  teachers.  How  far  does  your 
association  think  that  the  day  training  colleges  would  provide  a  field  for 
the  training  of  teachers  generally  P — That  is  one  means  by  which,  I  think, 
it  could  be  done. 

9530.  {Mr,  Femoich.)  I  understand  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  your 
association  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  entirely  self -supporhng  P 

-That  is  so. 

9531.  Having  regard  to  that  fact,  have  you  thought  out  what  would  be 
the  lowest  fee  for  which  an  efficient  Secondary  Education  could  be  given  P 
— No,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  our  travelling  through  the  country  we 
have  found  that  the  fees  depend  so  much  upon  local  circiunstances. 
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9582.  Have  you  any  opinion  of  your  own  ob  to  what  it  could  be  done 
for  ? — ^I  would  utterly  decline  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  figure  at  whioh 
it  could  be  done.  So  much  depends  upon  looal  oiroumstanoes  that  I 
should  not  be  justified  in  giving  a  figure. 

.9583.  With  regard  to  your  Central  Educational  Authority,  I  think  you 
told  us  in  your  ezamination-in-chief  that  if  the  functions  of  that  authority 
were  simply  to  be  advisory,  then  you  would  have  no  objection  to  a  Minister 
of  Education  being  appointed  oyer  it  P — I  said  the  opposite,  I  think  ;  if  it 
is  to  be  simply  consultative,  we  wish  for  no  Minister  of  Education  at  all ; 
we  should  be  worse  off. 

9534.  Then  do  ^  ou  think  that  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  your 
local  authority  you  have  sufficiently  provided  in  the  answers  you  nave 
given  as  to  its  constitution  for  a  representation  of  the  general  public  on 
the  board  ? — Certainly ;  provided  that  there  are  no  rates.  I  admit  that 
the  public  must  have  a  larger  representation  than  one-third  if  application 
is  to  be  made  of  the  rates  directly. 

9535.  You  do  not  expect  that  there  would  be  any  application  P — No. 

9586.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  interests  of  private 
schools  being  protected,  where  those  private  schools  are  certified  to  be 
efficient  schools,  against  the  creation  of  additional  secondary  schools,  do 
you  say  anything  as  to  whether  or  not  the  public  should  be  protected 
against  the  creation  of  other  private  schools  P — Certainly  ;  we  provide  for 
that  in  the  first  place  by  saying  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  create  a 
private  school  unless  he  is  on  the  register,  and  secondly,  that  none  of  the 
children  attending  that  school  shall  be  reckoned  with  or  regarded  unless 
that  school  is  efficient ;  so  that  even  a  new  school  must  give  proof  that  it 
is  effi,cient  before  it  can  claim  recognition.  In  that  I  think  you  will  see 
that  the  public  are  safeguarded  according  to  our  proposals. 

9587.  {Br.  Wormdl,)  In  your  travels  for  the  inspection  of  private 
schools  where  did  you  find  the  best  schools? — Clifton,  Wellington  in 
Shropshire,  Leamington,  Margate,  Bath. 

9588.  What  are  the  causes  whioh  lead  to  the  best  schools  being  found 
at  those  places  P— I  should  say  that  the  people  can  afford  to  pay  for  them. 

9539.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  before  us  that  there  are  neither  good 
private  sdkiools  nor  good  elementary  schools  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  if 
we  take  out  one  or  two  large  towns.  Could  you  account  for  that  P — ^I 
question  whether  I  have  a  right  to  answer  with  regard  to  a  county  which  I 
know  nothing  about,  except  tuat  I  suppose  it  is  because  it  is  purely 
agrioulturaL     There  is  the  rural  district  question  again. 

9540.  You  have  met  with  some  mixed  schools.  Is  it  the  custom  in 
private  schools  to  take  boys  and  girls  together  at  an  advanced  age  P — I 
may  say  that  there  are  mixed  schools  I  have  met  with,  the  teachers  of 
which  could  give  valuable  evidence  to  the  Commission  as  to  the  value 
of  mixed  schools.  I  have  met  with  mixed  schools  with  scholars  from  8  to 
18  taught  side  by  side.  I  have  met  with  a  school  of  90  where  that  system 
is  followed  with  most  admirable  results  as  far  as  my  personal  inspection  is 
concerned,  and  as  far  as  their  reports  are  concerned. 

9541.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Is  that  a  London  school  P — No,  it  is  one  in 
the  West  of  England. 

9542.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  Do  you  find  a  large  proportion  of  the  masters  of 
private  schools  graduates  of  universities? — Yes,  enormous  numbers. 

9543.  I  think  you  said  some  have  been  elementary  teachers  P — ^A  fair 
number  have  been  elementary  teachers. 

9544.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  many  of  these  university 
graduates  would  be  glad  to  get  masterships  of  elementary  schools  if  they 
were  allowed  P— If  they  could  get  in  for  the  13  per  cent,  or  the  3  per  cent., 
undoubtedly. 

9545.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  opinion  of  your  association  with 
regard  io  that  restrictive  registration  is  this ;  that  if  all  school  boards, 
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school  managers,  and  governors  were  allowed  to  appoint  any  registered 
teacher  whom  they  might  consider  Dest  for  their  purpose,  you  would  not 
object  to  a  universal  register  ? — Much  of  the  objection  would  undoubtedly 
be  done  away  with.     One  difficulty  would  disappear. 

9546.  {Mr,  Lyttelton,)  I  think  you  laid  gome  stress  on  the  power  of 
private  schools  to  lead  the  way  in  educational  reform  ? — Yes. 

9547.  And  also  on  the  flexibility  and  elasticity  in  regard  to  the  pressure 
of  parents  ? — Yes. 

9548.  Is  it  not  rather  difficult  to  combine  those  two  in  many  cases  ? — I 
know  of  no  difficulty. 

9549.  I  mean  to  say,  that  supposing  a  school  is  extremely  keen  to 
respond  to  any  pressure  from  parents,  is  it  always  certain  that  it  will  take 
the  lead  in  educational  reform  ?— That  always  depends  upon  the  principal 
of  the  school,  and  my  experience  is  that  principals  are  the  ones  to  lead  the 
parents  in  the  right  lines  and  not  to  alk>w  the  parents  to  lead  them. 
Where  a  demand  is  made  which  is  felt  to  be  for  the  educational  good  it  is 
set  before  the  parents.  Good  private  schools  take  that  position  and  we 
are  as  determined  in  carrying  out  our  curriculum  as  are  the  masters  of 
public  schools. 

9550.  In  the  course  of  your  investigation  did  I  understand  that  you 
came  across  no  school  with  inadequate  premises.^ — L  came  across  no 
schools  ]  ersonally  that  had  inadequate  premises. 

9551.  {To  Miss.  Ohiey.)  Did  you?— No. 

9552.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  select  the  best  or  did  you  take  them 
as  they  came  ? — I  took  them  as  they  came.  I  made  no  attempt  to  make  a 
selection. 

9553.  Did  you  try  all  existing  schools  in  any  one  district  ? — No ;  my 
time  did  not  allow  me  to  do  that.     I  propose  doing  that  later. 

9554.  But  did  you  not  suppose  that  there  were  in  existence  several 
schools  of  a  less  satisfactoiy  kind  than  those  you  saw  ?  —  I  had  nothing  to 
lead  me  to  suppose  that  such  was  the  case. 

9555.  Were  those  schools  which  you  inspected  in  any  list  that  you  could 
follow  so  as  to  find  them  ? — I  first  of  all  took  those  schools  that  I  found  in 
our  list  and  then  others  crme  forward  hearing  what  my  object  was  and 
begged  me  to  visit  their  schools  as  well.  That  is  how  I  was  enabled  to  see 
so  many  schools.    They  came  forward. 

9556.  You  would  say,  would  you  not,  that  if  there  were  any  unsatis- 
factory private  schools,  they  would  probably  not  have  invited  your  inspec- 
tion ? — I  think  that  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  (Mr,  Brown.) 
We  had  large  meetings  in  the  various  places  to  which  we  went,  and  at 
theso  meetings  we  invited  anyone  to  allow  us  to  see  their  schools.  The 
question  of  space  was  raised, — what  should  be  the  minimum  space  that 
should  be  refjuired  for  adequate  teaching  of  the  number  of  children ;  and 
I  was  pei»sonally  invited  bv  several  to  see  whether  their  space  was  sufficient. 
People  thought  there  might  be  xloubt  as  to  whether  it  was  in  some  cases. 
In  consequence  pf  this,  I  issued  a  memorandum  to  a  number  of  schools 
that  we  had  been  to,  and  I  got  returns  from  them,  with  the  result  that  on 
the  space  question  we  found  for  boys  27 J  square  feet  per  child,  285  cubic 
feet  in  the  schoolroom,  and  619  cubic  feet  in  the  dormitories.  So  that  this 
question  I  went  very  carefully  into.  That  was  a  return  for  over  50  schools. 
In  the  girls*  schools  it  was  24J  square  feet,  and  225  cubic  feet,  and 
between  500  and  600  cubic  feet  in  the  domitories. 

9557.  You  said  there  were  a  large  number  of  visiting  teachers  P— Yes,  a 
large  number. 

9558.  Do  yc.u  think  that  method  is  satisfactoi-y  ?-« Yes,  where  there  is  a 
proper  staff  or  a  full  staff  for  the  echool  to  conduct  the  forms.  What  I 
mean  by  a  full  htaff  is  a  sufficient  number  of  teachera  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  forms  in  a  school  at  any  one  given  time. 
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9559.  But  are  not  these  visiting  teachers  rather  for  teaching  special 
Bubjects? — Yes.  (Miss  OIney.)  Caused  more  by  the  demands  of  the 
parents.  They  haye  nothing  to  do  with  the  regular  teaching  staff,  (ilfr. 
Brown.)  There  were  seven-eighths  as  many  visiting  teachers,  but 
permanent  teachers  enough  without  them. 

9560.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  I  gather  that  you  think  that  some 
scheme  of  organisation  such  as  you  sketched  is  a  desirable  thing,  or  only 
that  it  is  the  less  of  two  evils  ?  —It  is  desirable  if  there  is  this  deficiency. 

9561.  Only  "  if  "  P—Only  "  if." 

9562.  Do  you  mean  the  organisation  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
the  supply  of  teachers  and  the  imposition  of  a  public  test  of  the  efficiency 
of  schools  ?  Is  that  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  deficiency  f — No ;  I 
would  rather  fortify  my  first  answer.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable, 
because  there  is  the  registration  as  well  as  the  efficiency  to  be  looked  into, 
and  both  would  be  bene6ted  by  having  a  proper  organisation. 

0563.  I  gather  that  your  scheme  of  organisation  looked  in  the  first  place 
to  the  improvement  in  the  supply  of  teachers ;  the  imposition  of  some 
test  of  efficiency  upon  the  teacher  and  upon  the  school  P — For  public 
recognition. 

9564.  And  all  that  would  be  independent  of  any  question  of 
deficiency  P — Quite  independent,  if  there  is  public  recognition  desired^ 

9565.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  as  to  proof  of  deficiency,  what  kind 
ofproof  do  you  imagine  can  be  given;  the  deficiency  according  to  your 
idea  being  deficiency  at  cost  price  P — I  think  the  only  possible  way  of 
tdtimately  getting  at  the  deficiency  is  for  the  local  educational  authority  to 
inquire  house-bv-house  into  the  conditions  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  as 
to  ascertain  which  children  ought  to  be  at  secondary  schools,  and  which 
ought  not. 

9566.  What  do  you  mean  by  "ought "  P — The  children  of  parents  who 
could  afford  to  pay  what  may  in  that  district  be  considered  to  be  the  cost 
price  fee  of  education. 

9567.  Would  it  not  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  if  such  parents 
existed  in  considerable  numbers,  the  supply  would  follow  the  demand  p — 
I  think  it  would,  speaking  generally. 

9568.  Your  argument  is  that  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  ensures  a 
sufficient  supply  ? — I  am  only  answering  your  question  as  to  the  best 
possible  way  of  inquiring  into  the  deficiency. 

9569.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Would  it  be  poseible  to  inquire  how 
many  parents  in  the  district  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  cost  price  fees  P — 
That  is  a  difficulty,  of  course,  and  an  extreme  difficulty  ;  but  with  regard  to 
elementary  children  it  has  been  done  in  time  past,  and  I  see  no  possible 
objection  to  doing  something  of  that  kind  if  deficiency  is  to.  be  inquired 
into  in  the  future. 

9570.  (Mr.  Llevcellyn  Smith.)  But  are  the  questions  on  all  fours  p  The 
question  with  regard  to  elementary  education  was  to  iind  what  was  the 
population  of  school  age,  but  I  understand  your  assumption  here  is  that 
only  those  children  of  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  self-supporting  fees 
ought  to  be  in  secondary  schools  ? — Except  by  scholarships. 

9571.  That  is  your  position  P— Yes,  that  is  my  position. 

9572.  And  you  think  that  is  a  satisfactory  test  P~I  do  not  see  what 
other  test  can  be  taken. 

9573.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  kind  of  test  of  ability  to  profit  by 
Secondary  Education,  do  you  P — Certainly,  butthoy  must  do  it  by  scholar- 
ships. If  they  are  not  able  to  do  it  otherwise,  there  should  be  a  scholar- 
ship provided  for  such  children  undoubtedly. 

9574.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the  supply  of  scholar- 
ships was  already  overdone  P — I  think  it  is. 

9575.  Therefore  there  will  be  no  deficiency  on  that  head  ? — Undoubtedly 
not. 
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9576.  Id  taking  a  larger  and  poorer  district  like  East  London,  would  you 
say  there  is  no  Seconda]^  Education  required  there  ? — Certainly  not. 

9577.  Do  you  think  a  private  school  could  be  efficiently  carried  on 
there  ?-^I  must  qualify  again.  I  should  want  to  know  the  circumstances 
of  each  district,  but  if  you  mean  by  the  word  '*  poor,"  too  poor  to  pay  the 
cost  price  of  Secondary  Education,  I  should  say  certainly  not.  I  could 
not  give  an  answer  to  a  concrete  case  unless  T  knew  that  case. 

957S.  I  will  omit  East  London,  and  say  a  large  poor  district  inhabited 
entirely  almost  by  artisans  who  could  not  pay  the  full  fees.  I  will  take  it 
apart  from  the  question  of  endowment,  which  you  admit  is  a  pure 
accident ;  of  course  there  may  or  may  not  be  endowment  P — There  may  or 
may  not  be  endowment,  and  there  is  no  call  for  Secondary  Education 
there  except  by  scholarships  for  clever  children. 

9679.  I  do  not  think  yon  have  given  us  your  reasons  for  asserting  that 
Secondary  Education  should  be  self-supporting — ^I  mean  of  course  other 
than  the  question  of  the  interests  of  private  schools.  On  what  ground 
would  you  base  that  ?-^We  base  it  on  the  ground  that  if  you  do  not  make 
it  self-supporting  you  must  draw  a  line  and  a  limit. 

9580.  I  quite  underBtand  your  remarks  as  regards  the  competitions 
between  private  scliools  and  public  schools,  but  my  present  question  is 
apart  from  that.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this  particular  slice  of  educa* 
tion,  as  distinct  from  the  higher,  and  as  distinct  from  the  elementary, 
should  be  self-supporting  P — ^My  answer  was  not  merely  as  to  the  question  of 
the  unfairuess  to  private  schools.  My  point  was  that  if  you  gave  thia 
under  cost  price  you  would  ultimateljf  do  very  great  damage  to  Secondary 
Education  itself.  You  must  draw  a  line,  and  the  moment  you  draw  a  line 
you  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  that  you  are  favouring  one  man  as  against 
another.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  poorer  people.  The  only  possible 
way,  I  take  it,  that  Secondary  Education  could  be  carried  on  is  by 
scholarships  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

9581.  Could  you  tell  us  any  foreign  country  where  Secondary  Educa- 
tion is  self -supporting  P — I  would  take  the  case  of  America,  for  instance, 
at  the  present  moment,  where  education  has  been  based  all  round  on  one 
principle,  and  where  there  is  being  carried  out  at  the  present  moment 
somewhat  of  a  revolution,  because  it  haa  been  found  impossible  to  base 
this  on  one  line  as  to  cost. 

9582.  You  told  us  that  there  is  evidence  of  great  improvement  in  private 
schools  within  the  last  20  years  P — Yes,  since  1869. 

9588.  Could  you  give  us  briefly  the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  that  is 
based P — The  evidence  upon  which  that  is  based  is  tins:  the  position 
which  private  schools  now  take  in  the  public  examinations  is  one  proof, 
and  a  very  important  one.  Many  of  the  private  schools  are  the  best  in  the 
land,  and  are  shown  by  these  examinations  to  be  doing  excellent  work. 

9584.  That  proves,  of  coarse,  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
scholars  in  pnvate  schools  who  have  considerable  attainments,  but  does  it 
show  us  anything  of  the  merits  of  the  mass  of  the  schools  P — Yes.  In 
the  largest  schools  the  principle  is  not  to  send  in  selected  pupils  for  the 
examinations,  but  more  or  less  the  whole  of  those  who  have  attended 
duiing  the  year  in  the  top  forms,  and  I  take  it  that  the  examination  of  an 
entire  top  form  is  a  perfect  proof  that  the  education  throughout  the 
school  is  good  if  the  results  are  good. 

9585.  That  is  with  regard  to  those  schools  who  submit  to  a  public  test  P 
-Yes. 

9586.  What  is  the  second  form  of  evidence  p— -Private  schools  have  not 
been  at  a  standstill  as  pioneers  even  since  1869.  They  were  admitted  to  be 
the  pioneers  in  many  of  the  most  important  movements  then,  but  even  since 
then  some  of  the  most  important  movements  of  the  present  dav  have  been 
introduced  and  carried  to  peiiection  by  private  schools ;  for  instance,  the 
Kindergarten  and  the  Slojd.     Out  of  48  boys'  schools  who  have  sent  me 
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letnms,  22  in  the  last  10  years  have  created  praetioal  laboratories  for 
leaching  chemistry. 

9587.  The  chief  part  of  that  evidence  is  based  on  the  condition  of  those 
schools  vhich  are  willing  to  afford  evidence  of  their  condition  P — ^Yes. 

9588.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  based  on  evidence  of  the  mass  of  the 
schools,  if  they  exist,  which  declined  to  submit  themselves  to  the  test  ? — 
But  our  proposals  would  bring  them  into  line. 

9589.  You  say  you  think  that  scholar^^hips  are  overdone.  What  evidence 
have  you  of  that?— For  instance,  from  one  of  the  examiners,  I  know  he 
holds  very  strongly  the  theory  that  there  are  more  scholarships  than  there 
are  really  capable  boys  for,  and  iu  my  visits  round  the  country  I  have 
found  it  frequently  occurs  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  scholarships 
when  the  boys  have  not  been  properly  up  to  the  standard  that  was 
required. 

9590.  Do  you  think  that  is  largely  due  to  unsuitable  conditions  attached  ? 
— ^Yes.  There  will  be  an  ample  supply  when  the  schools  are  on  the  right 
line. 

9591.  In  the  examination  held  in  London  the  report  was  that  over 
600  were  up  to  scholarship  level? — I  think  the  scholarship  level 
ought  to  be  liigher.  The  examiners  have  set  a  standard  that  has  been  set 
according  to  those  who  first  came  in,  and  now  that  they  are  coming  in  in 
larger  numbers,  the  standard  undoubt-edly  ought  to  be  raised. 

9592.  (Mr.  JM )  Among  the  advantages  of  private  schools  you  observe 
that  the  masters  of  such  schools  have  closer  relations  with  the  parents  ? — 
Xes. 

9593.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  pointed  out  that  thin  did  not  result 
in  any  instability  of  curriculum  ;  you  said  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain 
stability  ? — Possible  certainly,  undoubtedly. 

9591.  In  what  khould  you  consider  that  the  advantage  of  this  closer 
relationship  with  the  parents  consisted  ? — The  advantage  U  the  formation 
of  character,  and  the  expedients  that  are  adopted  by  private  schools  in  this 
respect  are  noteworthy  In  my  own  case,  for  instance,  I  require  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  who  is  not  satisfactory  at  school  a  certificate  eadh  week 
of  his  conduct  at  home.  That  is  one  instance.  We  consider  that  it  is 
the  relationship  to  character  that  necessitates  this  close  contact  with 
parents. 

9595.  With  regard  to  tests  of  efficiency,  might  I  ask  on  what  ground 
you  object  to  formal  examination  P  You  do  not  consider  it  a  desii-able 
test  P — I  do  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  man  living  can  go  into 
any  school  and  judge  of  the  work  of  that  school  by  any  examination  of  his 
own.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  chiHren;  he  knows 
nothing  of  their  work ;  he  has  got  to  find  it  all  out  while  his  time  is 
divided  by  the  examination.  Whereas  if  he  comes  in  free  and  can  inspect 
and  can  see  what  is  going  on,  he  knows  more  at  the  end  of  a  day  than  he 
would  by  three  days'  examination. 

9596.  In  the  inspection  which  you  would  welcome  as  a  test  of  efficiency, 
would  you  include  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  examination  ;  that  is  to  say, 
would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  inspector  should  put  questions  to 
the  pupils  with  a  view  to  testing  their  attainments  p — I  should  object  to 
finy  formal  examination  of  any  kuid. 

9597.  You  spoke  of  what  the  universities,  and  more  especially  the  older 
universities,  might  do  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Have  you  had  any 
opportunities  of  knowing  what  the  Cambridge  Teacher  a'  Training  Syndicate 
has  done  ?— I  know  that  they  are  teaching  the  theory  and  practice,  and 
issuing  certificates  for  that,  but  I  think  it  should  be  taken  up  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  university  work,  and  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  it 
as  part  of  a  man's  subjects  when  ho  goes  into  the  Tripos.  I  have  had 
several  of  my  boys  at  Cambridge,  and  I  know  pretty  well  the  curriculum 
as  followed  there,  and  I  see  no  difficulty  in  doing  it. 
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9598.  Now  with  regard  to  tli2  central  authority  as  you  would  wish  to  seo 
it  organised.  Snpposincr  that  ihere  were  a  Minister  of  Education,  what  do 
you  think  should  be  the  relations  between  him  and  the  educational 
council  F  You  havo  said  that  if  that  relation  was  to  bo  merely  consultative 
you  would  rathur  not  have  any  such  Minister  at  all  ? — Quite  so. 

9599.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  the  relations  that  ought  to  exist 
between  the  council  and  such  a  Minister  P — He  would  necessarily  be  their 
president. 

9600.  The  council  with  the  Minister  as  its  president  would  be  the 
operative  force  ? — Quite  so. 

9601.  The  Minister,  as  I  understand,  your  idea,  would  have  no  separate 
initiative  P— Certainly  not;  unquestionably  not. 

9602.  He  would  be  merely  the  chairman  of  the  council  P — Yes,  and  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  coimcil. 

9603.  {Deaa  of  Manchester,)  You  spoke  of  the  spirit  of  Secondary 
Education  boing  dwarfed  if  there  was  any  resort  to  the  rates  P — I  do  not 
know  that  I  used  those  words. 

9604.  I  do  not  mean  that  those  are  exactly  the  words  you  used,  but  this  is 
what  you  implied.  Y^ou  said  that  the  spirit  of  Secondary  Education  would 
be  dwarfed  if  there  was  any  resort  to  support  from  the  rates  F — ^I  said  that 
Secondary  Education  would  ultimately  be  starved  if  put  under  the  control 
of  the  rates.  Then  I  gave  as  a  result  of  that,  that  efficiency  would  l>e 
sacrificed  to  economy  as  municipal  burdens  grow  heavier. 

9605.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have  such  a  mistrust  of  bodies  gathered 
from  municipalities  having  the  management  of  Secondary  Education,  that 
you  had  rather  be  without  the  rates  than  entrust  the  interests  of  Secondaxy 
Education  to  them  p — I  have  seen  so  much  money  wasted  by  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  technical  committees  that  I  say  decidedly,  '*  Yes.'* 

9606.  And  you  have  no  idea  tliat  by  experience  your  apprehensions 
would  be  overcome? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  cases  where 
public  spirit  is  roused  by  the  proper  authorities,  in  such  a  case 
undoubtedly. 

9607.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  difficulty  that  would  be  likely  to 
supervene  if  you  were  to  take  all  the  moneys  that  you  propose  out  of  the 
administration  of  the  local  authorities  P — 1  have  certainly  made  no  such 
proposal.     I  have  n<^t  proposed  anything  of  the  kind, 

9608.  You  said  that  the  central  authority  was  to  control  the  local 
authority  ? — To  control  and  guide  the  local  authority,  and  I  showed 
how. 

9609.  Did  you  allude  to  the  money  ?— Xo,  not  at  all.  I  said  that  it  was 
to  be  done  by  revising  and  ratifying  their  schemes,  by  being  a  court  of 
appeal  for  teachers  in  educational  matters  affecting  them,  and  supplying, 
when  caUed  upon,  educational  experts,  and  determining  efficiency. 

9610.  Then  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  funds  p — No,  except  to 
see  that  they  were  not  wrongly  administered. 

9611.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  elementary  education  was  to  stop  at 
the  age  of  10  years  ? — If  they  were  going  into  secondary  schools. 

9612.  Are  those  secondary  schools,  or  do  you  mean  tlie  Seeondary 
Education  to  be  given  in  the  elementary  schools  ? — No,  they  will  then  join 
children  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  they  will  be  of  the  right  age  to  join 
them. 

9613.  Then  you  would  do  away  altogether  with  any  such  system  as 
higher  grade  schools  P — Yes,  undoubtedly.  I  think  they  have  been  a 
mistake. 

9614.  Is  that  your  experience  p — Yes. 

9615.  Have  you  had  experience  of  such  schools  iu  all  parts  of  England  ? 
—  No. 
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9616.  Not  in  the  north  ?— No. 

9617.  (Sir  John  Hibbert.)  What  grounds  hare  you  fur  Baying  that  these 
technical  instruction  committees  waste  theur  money? — I  will  give  you 
cases.  One  ootinty  in  the  West  of  England  formed  a  technical  educaticin 
committee  of  15  from  its  county  council,  to  encourage  technical  education. 
Wlien  they  met  together  they  found  themselves  unable  to  decide,  because 
tliere  was  not  that  knowledge  in  their  body,  which  was  required.  They 
then  deteimined  to  co-opt  10  persons  on  to  this  council  who  would  have 
the  requisite  knowledge.  When  the  25  met,  they  still  found  themselves 
very  much  at  sea  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  actual  words  used 
by  one  of  the  members  of  that  body  to  myself  were  these :  *'  The  technical 
'*  education  money  has  fallen  largely  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
**  utterly  unable  to  know  how  to  spend  it." 

9618.  From  that  one  case,  are  yuu  to  judge  the  whole  of  the  county 
councils  of  England  ?— Nt),  I  would  not  tlunk  of  doing  so. 

9619-20.  (Sir  John  Hihbert.)  Was  that  money  spent  .^ — ^A  certain  part  of 
it  was  undonbtedly  spent. 

9621.  How  was  it  spent? — That  I  do  not  know. 

9622.  Then  how  do  you  know  it  was  wasted  ?— I  quoted  the  words  of  a 
member  of  the  council.  I  will  give  you  another  case,  which  is  uu  actual 
case,  from  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  who  allocate  portions  of  their 
money  to  districts,  and  each  district  get«  its  m*oper  amount.  A  small 
committee  is  appointed  to  spend  it.  The  multiplication  of  these  com- 
mittees multiplies  the  possibility  of  men  being  called  upon  to  spend  it 
who  have  not  a  knowledge  of  technical  education,  and  it  would  be  even  a 
worse  case  of  the  kind  than  the  county  council  doing  the  whole  thing 
themselves. 

9623.  But  even  if  there  are  drawbacks  such  as  you  stUe,  does  it  not  give 
opportunities  of  doing  good  to  a  great  number  of  places  which  would 
never  have  good  done  to  them  in  any  other  way  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly.  I 
am  only  pointing  out  that  the  system,  in  the  opinion  of  our  association,  is 
a  wasteful  ona 

9624.  Do  you  propose  to  take  away  the  money  from  the  county  and 
other  councils,  and  to  give  it  to  some  other  body  ? — No,  I  should  propose 
to  reform  the  county  councils  with  regard  to  it,  not  by  co-opting,  but  by 
insisting  upon  the  county  councils  adding  to  their  committees  a  certain 
number  of  proper  experts  who  would  enable  them  to  do  it,  though  the 
proper  course  to  deal  with  it  would  be,  if  the  county  councils  get  proper 
representation  on  the  local  education  authorities,  that  the  local  educational 
authorities  should  take  the  whole  thing  over. 

9625.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  with  respect  to  the  system  of  scholar- 
ships which  a  number  of  the  laiger  councils  have  instituted  H  Do  yon 
object  to  the  system  on  which  these  have  been  carried  on  ? — No,  I  think 
they  are  admirable  if  they  will  take  care  that  they  get  children  of  ability 
and  do  not  let  the  standards  be  too  low. 

9626.  That  applies  to  all  scholarships  whether  carried  on  by  county 
councils  or  any  other  body  ? — Yes,  I  recognise  that'as  their  best  work. 

9627.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  not  allow  any  person  to 
keep  secondary  schools  unless  thev  were  registered  and  the  schools  had 
been  inspected  ? — Not  unless  they  were  registered. 

9628.  How  would  you  carry  out  such  a  principle  as  that  ?  How  would 
you  prevent  a  person  keeping  a  secondary  school? — Only  by  the  same 
method  as  in  the  Registration  Bill.  I  see  no  other  method.  There  would 
be  the  inability  to  recover  fees. 

9629.  You  would  cast  the  disability  upon  them,  and  I  suppose  you 
woidd  not  allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  any  grants  of  any  kind  ? — 
"Cndoubtedly.  Tbey  would  have  to  come  forward  and  bo  publicly  recog- 
nised^ and  then  be  inspected  first. 

9630.  You  do  not  propose  to  make  it  penal  for  any  person  to  teach  a 
secondary  school  ?— Qnly  in  that  way. 
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9681.  (Mr.  Fenwick,)  You  'would  allow  any  person  to  open  a  private 
school  on  his  own  responsibility,  piOTiding  he  was  a  registered  teacher  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

9632.  Then  you  would  prevent  the  local  educational  authority,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  opening  a  school  provided  there  was  a  private  school  in 
the  district  thoroughly  efficient  ? — I  have  provided  against  that.  You  are 
taking  a  new  case,  I  presume.  I  have  provided  against  it  by  saying  that 
if  a  man  comes  forward  to  found  a  private  school,  in  the  question  of 
deficiency  he  can  only  be  counted  in  if  he  submits  to  inspection,  and  if 
the  deficiency  question  has  been  settled,  he  is  too  late.  He  could  only 
then  be  utilised  and  his  boys  counted  in  in  case  of  future  deficiency. 

9683.  (Mr.  Cockbum.)  Would  you  explain  who  is  to  settle  this  quostion 
of  deficiency  p->It  can  only  be  settled  by  some  method  of  inquiry  through 
the  local  autiiorities  undoubtedly,  with  the  assistance  of  educational  experts 
from  the  central  coundl. 

9634  [Sir  John  Hibhert.)  I  understood  you  to  consider  that  serious 
injury  was  done  to  private  schools  by  scholarships  in  connexion  with 
local  authorities  not  being  allowed  to  be  held  at  those  schools  ?— 
Quite  so. 

9635.  Is  that  done  throughout  the  country  F — Certainly. 

9636.  Can  you  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  and  say  whether  it 
applies  to  the  larger  counties  like  Yorksliire  and  the  West  Biding  ? — I  do 
not  know  personaUy. 

9637.  (Chairman  to  Miss  Ohiey.)  Have  you  any  points  to  mention  upon 
which  your  views  differ  from  tfabse  that  have  been  expressed  by  Mr. 
Brown  F — No,  I  think  they  generally  agree.  Under  the  heads  of  my 
evidence  there  is  one  with  regard  to  the  public  provision  for  secondary 
schools.  When  the  query  issued  by  the  Commission  was  before  a  great 
many  people,  I  spoke  to  several  parents  on  that  point,  and  I  wrote  down 
roughly  the  views  I  gathered.  I  said  it  was  one  of  the  queries  with  regard 
to  the  public  provision  for  secondary  schools,  and  I  gathered  four  headings 
on  matters  with  regard  to  that.  Some  said  that  if  established  with  the 
intention  of  providing  better  education  for  the  middle  and  upper  middle- 
class  children,  it  would  produce  an  unfortunate  diminution  of  parental 
responsibility,  through  education  below  cost  price  being  provided  for 
those  able  to  pay  for  it.  All  I  spoke  to  were  quite  willing  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  Then  secondly,  some  said  that  if  established 
with  the  intention  of  giving  higher  education  to  children  from  the  board 
schools,  the  objection  is  that  there  is  not  enough  work  for  them  when  thus 
educated.  Every  occupation  not  manual  is  painfully  overstocked,  and  so 
great  is  the  competition,  even  now,  among  young  men  of  the  middle  and 
upper  middle  classes,  that  many  can  find  no  opKBuing  in  occupations  for 
which  their  education,  training,  and  inherited  .culture  and  habits  fit  them. 
They  all  admitted  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  to  develop  the 
best  brains  of  the  country,  but  they  considered  that  the  numerous  scholar- 
ships offered  to  school  board  children  were  more  than  enough.  Then 
some  said  that  to  educate  a  number  of  children  for  non-manual  work 
was  preparing  them  for  future  disappointment;  that  they  would  find 
their  higher  education  had  fitted  them  for  work  which  did  not  exist ;  and 
that  they  must  then  return  to  the  handicrafts  of  their  parents  for  which 
they  were  untrained,  and  for  which  they  had  no  taste,  or  else  they  would 
feel  them  beneath  them.  They  added  that  the  elementary  eduoation 
seemed  the  best  for  industrial  trainiug  and  handicrafts,  with  scholarships 
to  help  the  clever  children  to  higher  education.  Then  we  went  into  the 
question  of  German  education.  In  Germany  this  difficulty  of  getting 
employment,  arising  from  over  instruction  of  masses  of  young  men, 
exists  in  a  very  marked  degree.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  this  within  the  last  week.  A  very  large  and  increasing  number  of 
young  men  known  as  Bungercandidaten  cannot  get  employment.  Then 
thirdly,  tlie  middle  and  upper  classes  already  pay  heavy  rates  for  educating 
the  children  of  the  **  working  classes,"  and  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
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to  pay  any  more  (that  was  a  atroog  point  with  many),  especially  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  pay  little  or  nothing  in  rates  and  taxes, 
while  the  straggling  curate,  doctor,  clerk,  or  teacher,  &c.,  pay  heavily, 
though  often  with  scarcely  a  larger  income  than  many  working  men. 
Fourthly,  another  and  important  consideration  is  that  schools  founded  by 
public  provision  would  necessarily  come  under  State  control,  and  thie 
would  entail  loss  to  the  cotmtry  of  the  originality,  yitality,  and  stimu- 
lating force  of  schools  carried  on  by  private  enterprise.  Those  are  the 
views  I  gathered  when  we  were  discussing  this  query  that  came  from  the 
Commission. 

9688.  (Chairman.)  And  do  your  own  views  generally  agree  with  those 
which  you  have  so  gathered  ? — ^Yes,  I  think,  very  nearly.  I  should  say 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  I  agree  with  those  views. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  both  of  you  for  your  evidence. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 


TWENTY-FOURTH    DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Wednesday,  July  18th,  18M. 


present: 

The  Rioht  Hon.  JAMES  BRYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Ohaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Edwabd  Lyttelton,  M.A. 
Sir  Henby  £.  B;osoo£,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 
The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  ot  Manchesteb,  D.D. 
Mr.  BicHAJLD  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.    BiCHABD  WOBHXLL,   D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.    GeOBGE  J.    COCKBURN. 

Mr.  Charles  Penwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Freoebick.  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bbyant,  D.Sc 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidqwick. 

The  Hon,  William  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary, 

Charles  Henry  Wyatt,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

9639.  {Chairman.)  You  ore  clerk  of  the  Manchester  School  Board?— 
lam. 

9640.  And  have  been  so  for  how  long  ?— I  have  been  clerk  for  eight 
years,  but  I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  school  board  since  1871.  I  have 
been  in  its  employ  since  a  few  months  after  it  was  first  elected. 

9641.  I  understand  yon  appear  as  one  of  the  witnesses  representing  the 
Association  of  School  Boards  (Kngland  and  Wales)  ?— I  am  the  honorary 
seoretazy  of  that  association. 
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CouNTT  9042.  The  view  of  rour  aBsociation  ia  that  there  should  be  one  hxsal 

AvTuoRiTTf'    Bdnoational  authority  in  each  area  ? — That  was  arrived  at  uuanimotiBly  at 
the  hist  general  meeting. 

9643.  And  you  would  desiro  it  to  be  called  **  The  Board  of  Education  "  ? 
— That  is  the  view  of  t]ie  association. 

9644.  Your  view,  I  understand,  is  that  all  education  within  the  area, 
whether  secondary  or  elementary,  should  be  placed  under  the  direction  cf 
this  new  authority  ? — Including  technical  education,  so  far  as  these  various 
kinds  of  education  are  assisted  from  the  local  rates. 

9645.  But  not  including  university  education  in  cases  where  a  univerdHy 
college  exists  within  the  area  ? — Certainly  not. 

CouKTT  9646.  How  far  would  this  proposed  new  educational  authority  differ  from 

Ove^LocIl      the  existing  school  boards ? — Well,  in  the  large  towns  I  contemplate  that 

AuTHOBiTT  FOB  this  ucw  authority  should  have  power  to  add  to  itself  representatives 

TbchScaxTaWd  dealing  with  Secondary  Education  and  technical  education,  and  in  the 

Elembntabt    rural  districts  the  proposal  would,  of  course,  abolish  the  whole  of  the  rural 

EDucATioif.     gehool  boards. 

• 

9647.  Let  us  take  the  towns  firbt.  In  the  towns  you  propose  to  have  the 
existing  school  boards  plus  certain  new  members  ? — ^The  existing  school 
boards  reconstituted. 

9648.  How  reconstituted? — With  a  power  of  adding  membei's  to  the 
present  board. 

9649.  You  desue  to  have  the  existing  school  boards  plus  additional 
members  .^— Yes. 

9650.  Do  you  desire  to  have  any  different  method  of  election  from  that 
which  is  adopted  for  the  school  boards  ? — I  am  not  competent  to  speak  on 
the  mode  of  of  election. 

9651.  How  many  additional  members  would  you-  add,  having  regard  to 
the  numbers  of  the  school  boards  in  different  places,  and  how  would  you 
choose  them?— I  should  give  the  Board  of  Education  the  power  of  choice, 
and  the  number  would  depend  upon  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the 
district  and  the  size  of  the  place. 

9652.  What  numerical  relation  would  these  nominated  members  bear  to 
the  elected  members  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  thought  very  much  about 
that  so  long  as  the  pov/er  of  the  purse  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  elected 
members.  At  the  present  time  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  the 
school  boards  may  appoint  managers  of  schools  to  any  extent  they  like. 
They  may  have  managers  of  every  school  in  their  district  if  they  oare  to 
do  it. 

9653.  But  those  managers  are  managers  of  particular  schools  under  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  school  boards  ?— >That  is  so. 

9654.  The  case  you  propose  now  is  quite  different.  You  propose  to 
associate  in  the  educational  work  non-elected  and  elected  members? — 
Yes. 

9655.  Do  you  propose  that  any  person  whatever  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
appointed  by  the  school  board  and  be  accepted  as  a  co-opted  member  ? — 
Yes. 

9656.  Do  you  propose  to  give  any  representation  to  the  municipal 
authority — th©  city  or  town  council  ? — I  see  no  great  advantage  in  such  an 
association.  Of  course  the  district  board  contemplated  by  the  Association 
of  School  Boards  is  a  municipal  authority  in  itself,  having  powers  of  rating 
and  not  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  town  council. 

9657.  Do  I  understand  from  that  that  you  do  not  propose  to  give  the 
town  council  any  representation  or  power  of  appointing  members  on  the 
new  educational  authority  ?— No,  I  think  tliat  is  so. 

9658.  You  thiuk  they  ought  not?— No,  I  thiuk  it  should  be.aji 
independent  body. 
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9659.  Would  you  give  any  representation  to  any  other  existing  body  or 
group  of  persons  in  a  town,  or  would  the  only  associated  members  be  those 
whom  the  board  of  education  co-opted  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

9660.  Then  would  you  expect  to  have  thd  Local  Taxation  Grant  which  is 
now  paid  to  the  town  council  transferred  direct  to  the  board  of  education  P  — 
I  thmk  the  whole  of  such  money  should  be  transferred. 

9661.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  allow  it  to  be  received  by  the  town 
oonnoil  and  distributed  by  them  in  sueh  a  way  as  thoy  might  think  fit, 
giving  a  part,  if  they  liked,  to  the  board  of  education ;  but  you  would 
transfer  the  wholo  bodily  by  statute  to  the  board  of  education  ? — I  think 
if  you  have  a  board  of  education  elected  for  tho  purpose  of  the  education 
of  the  district,  it  should  have  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  funds  useable 
for  the  purpose. 

9662.  Then  you  would,  I  presume,  appoint  special  committees  for  the 
different  branches  of  education  with  which  the  new  education  board  would 
deal  P— That  is  so. 

9663.  Committees,  let  us  say,  for  example,  for  Secondary  Education,  for 
technical  education,  and  for  elementary  education  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

9664.  And  what  advantage  would  you  expect  from  this  arrangement  p — 
If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  give  my  views  now  with  regard  to  the  reso- 
lution  passed  by  the  Association  of  School  Boards : — The  resolution  of 
the  Association  of  School  Boards  contemplates  the  transfer  to  one  local 
authority  of  the  presenb  powers  affecting  the  supply  and  control  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education  now  possessed  by  school  boards ;  and  also  the 
transfer  to  the  same  authority  of  the  powers  and  funds  now  possessed  by 
Goanty  councils,  borough  councils,  and  other  rating  authorities  having 
charge  of  technical  instruction.  To  these  boards  of  education  should  also 
be  given  the  charge  of  the  provision  of  additional  Secondary  Education 
when  a  measure  for  the  supply  of  such  Secondary  Education  is  obtained* 
There  should  be  such  a  board  of  education  for  each  county  borough,  and« 
for  the  administrative  parts  of  counties.  One  of  the, effects  of  this  arrange- 
ment would,  of  course,  be  the  abolition  of  the  fimall  rural  school  boards, 
which  are  a  distinct  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  education.  Such  boards 
of  education  would,  of  course,  also  cover  x'&rishes  with  ample  elementary 
school  provision,  and  conseqaently  without  school  boards  at  present.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  boards  of  education  for  the  administrative  parts 
of  counties,  and  endeavouring  to  show  how  the  supply  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion may  be  worked  through  ^ese  boards  of  education.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty,  from  a  rating  point  of  view,  because,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  poor  law  nniona  and  their  charges,  there  might  be  a  common  fund  for 
the  district  out  of  which  could  be  paid  the  general  charges  for  adminis- 
tration (enforcement  of  attendance  at  school,  &o.)  with  an  apportionment 
of  rate  for  those  parishes  in  the  area  of  the  board  requiring  elementary 
school  accommodation  to  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  rates.  Such  an 
arrangement  would,  with  regard  to  elementary  school  supply,  work  auto- 
mati(»lly,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  the  necessity  for  the  turmoil  and 
excitement  of  the  election  of  a  school  board  for  every  district  whose  supply 
of  elementary  school  provision  may  become  deffcient.  This  board  of 
education  should  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  might  vary  in  the 
number  of  its  members  according  to  population  or  other  local  circumstances. 
It  should  have  independent  powers  of  rating,  and,  so  far  as  central 
government  control  is  necessary,  should  be  controlled  h^  the  Education 
Department,  or  whatever  central  authority  may  be  appomted  by  Parlia- 
ment To  the  boards  of  education  I  would  give  the  power  of  appointing 
special  committees  in  each  district  or  group  of  districts,  whoso  province 
it  should  be  to  deal  separately  with  matcers  affecting  Secondary,  Technical, 
and  Primary  Education,  and  upon  the  committees  dealing  with  Secondary 
and  Technics  Education  it  should  be  competent  for  the  district  board  to 
appoint  representatives  from  the  governing  bodies  of  university  colleges, 
existing  secondary  schools  under  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
(wherever  rate  aid  may  be  given),  the  teaching  profession,  or  any  other 
persons  whose  influence  and  assistance  would,  In  the  opinion  of  the  board 
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of  edacation,  be  of  Talue  in  the  work  of  the  committee.  Saoh  lepreBen- 
tatives  need  not  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  the  proposed  expenditure  of 
piiblic  money  being  ss^e-guarded  as  tne  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  sach 
committee  would  come  up  for  confirmation  or  otherwise  by  the  District 
Board  of  Education,  who  should  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  whole  control 
of  expenditure.  The  present  arrangement  by  which  the  county  and 
borough  councils  and  school  boards  are  charged  with  the  adminisi  ration 
of  funds  for  public  education  is  a  bad  one — it  leads  to  friction  in  the 
discharge  of  public  work  to  the  waste  of  public  funds,  and  the  placing  of 
hindrances  in  the  progress  of  education.  Bival  authorities  aie  created, 
with  powers  exceedingly  vague  and  undefined.  Much  of  the  money  given 
under  "The  Oustoms  and  Excise  Act,  1890*'  is  being  wasted;  towns  and 
districts  are  proceeding  to  the  erection  of  technical  schools,  lor  which 
there  can  be  no  necessity,  in  districts  which  might  well  be  grouped 
together  for  the  purposes  of  technical  education  restricted  to  its  proper 
limits.  I  mean  to  say  that  districts  are  being  over-supplied  with  technicnl 
schools. .  In  my  opinion  districts  should  be  grouped  together.  Money  is 
being  spent  by  these  authorities  in  their  desire  to  obtain  pupils,  in  the 
teaching  of  cookery,  wood-carving,  dressmaking,  elementary  shorthand, 
bookkeeping,  handwriting,  arithmetic,  and  a  multitude  of  other  subjects 
which  should  all  find  provision  in  evening  continuation  schools  provided 
by  a  properly  constituted  Board  of  Education — and  which  come  within 
the  scope  of  Mr,  Acland's  new  code  of  regulations  for  evening  continuation 
schools.  These  subjects  might  very  well  be  taught  in  existing  elementary 
schools  without  the  lavish  provision  of  hew  buildings  under  the  guise  of 
technical  schools.  In  the  administrative  portions  of  the  counties  it  is  a 
struggle  for  each  small  district  to  obtain  its  share  of  the  excise  money. 
The  Technical  Instruction  Committees  of  county  councils,  influenced 
through  the  representatives  of  the  districts,  divide  these  funds,  and  award 
a  portion  to  each  locality.  With  this  money  many  so-called  technical 
instruction  committees  commence,  without  experience,  to  establish  classes 
which  have  no  relation  to  technical  instruction  of  a  practical  character,  and 
so-called  lectures  are  given  on  the  subjects  I  have  enumerated,  and  many 
others,  the  need  for  instruction  in  which  should  be  met  by  the  evening 
continuation  schools  conducted  under  the  code  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  county  councils,  elected  for  distinctly  other  purposes,  should 
not  have  these  powers.  As  the  expenditure  increasos  the  county  councils 
will  in  many  cases  revolt  against  the  action  of  their  technical  instruction 
committees,  and  there  i?  in  this  a  distinct  danger  to  education.  This  danger 
will  increase  when  many  of  the  large  technical  schools  now  in  course  of 
erection  or  about  to  be  erected  have  absorbed  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  money  now  received  from  Imperial  sources  in  the  expense  of  repay- 
ment of  and  interest  on  loans,  and  the  rates  have  to  be  fallen  back  upon 
for  maintenance.  Apart  from  unnecessary  expense  in  provision  of  btuld- 
ings,  there  is  the  still  greater  danger  that  many  of  these  schools  will  share 
the  fate  of  Mechanics'  Institute  and  fail  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of 
pupils.  This  danger  has  already  been  r«eeD  by  the  technical  instruction 
autiiorities  of  some  towns,  and  there  will  arise  a  tendency  to  supply  day 
schools  of  the  higher  grade  type,  which  will  compete  with  such  school 
now  under  school  boards,  and  also  with  existing  endowed  schools.  All  this 
points  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  one  local  authority,  and  in  this  form 
alone  can  be  secured  a  correlation  of  different  kinds  of  education  provided 
out  of  the  public  funds.  The  supply  of  pupils  to  schools  giving  technical 
instruction  and  Secondary  Education  (when  secondary  schools  are  generally 
provided  throughout  the  country)  must  mainly  come  up  from  the  public 
elementary  schools,  and  any  cleavage  between  these  different  kinds  of 
schools  will  be  fatal  to  tlie  success  of  a  National  system  of  Secondary  and 
Technical  Education. 

9665.  How  far  does  what  you  have  read  us  represent  your  own  individual 
views,  or  how  far  does  it  represent  the  vie\\s  of  your  association? — I 
believe  the  views  that  I  have  read  are  shared  in  largely  by  the  association, 
but  of  course  they  have  not  had  this  printed  document  before  them,  and 
it  is  my  interpretation  of  their  resolution. 
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9666.  What  you  have  read  ub  is  your  own  composition  ? — It  is  my  own 
composition,  and  I  think  comes  within  the  four  comers  of  the  resolution  of 
the  association. 

9667.  Turning  now  to  rural  areas  and  small  towns,  what  arrangement  is    „  Couittt 
proposed  for  the  educational  district  authority  there  ? — That  you  should      authoritt' 
have  a  county  authority  for  the  administratiYe  parts  of  counties.  (eotu.). 

9668.  Take  the  case  of  your  own  county,  Lancashire.  Do  I  understand 
your  view  is  that  the  new  educational  authority  should  exist  only  in  the 
county  boroughs,  or  in  all  boroughs  which  now  possess  a  school  board  P 
— Certainly  not  in  all  boroughs  which  now  possess  a  school  board.  The 
limit  of  population  for  a  county  borough  is  50,000.  I  think  myself  that 
the  position  of  the  educational  question  in  the  large  towns  is  so  entirely 
different  from  what  it  is  in  the  rural  districts  that  I  should  be  well  content 
to  follow  that  arrangement ;  that  there  should  be  a  district  board  of 
education  for  each  county  borough,  and  that  all  the  rest  should  be  merged 
in  the  administratiTC  county. 

9669.  That  is  to  say,  in  Lancashire  the  educational  authority  which  you 
have  described  to  us  would  be  created,  or  enlarged,  so  far  as  it  requires 
variation,  in  all  the  county  boroughs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  county, 
whether  boroughs  or  rural,  would  be  placed  under  one  county  authority  P 
—Yes. 

9670.  How  would  that  county  authority  be  composed  P — They  would  be 
elected  in  the  same  way  that  the  county  council  is  elected. 

9671.  But  it  would  be  a  new  body  ? — ^It  would  be  a  new  body  for  the 
purposes  of  education. 

9672.  Would  it  be  elected  by  the  cumulative  vote  or  not  P — I  presume  it 
would  until  the  cumulative  vote  is  destroyed  or  amended. 

9673.  But  the  county  councils  are  not  elected  by  the  cumulative  vote  P — 
No,  but  I  meaD  to  say  it  would  be  elected  by  the  same  electors  and  from 
the  same  area  as  the  county  council 

9674  But  with  the  cumulative  vote  ?— With  regard  to  the  cumulative 
vote,  I  should  hke  to  say  that  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  other  witnesses 
sent  by  the  association.  I  have  not  that  dread  of  the  cumulative  vote 
that  some  x>^ople  have. 

9675.  Has  the  association  expressed  any  opnion  as  to  whether  this  new 
body  for  the  county  should  be  elected  by  the  cumulative  Vote  or  not  P — 
It  certainly  should  be  elected  in  the  eame  manner  as  the  school  boards  are. 

%76.  Has  the  association  expressed  any  opinion  P — I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  gone  into  that  question. 

9677.  Then  that  is  only  your  own  individual  opinion  P — ^Yes. 

9678.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Did  not  the  association  express  an  opinion 
about  the  cumulative  vote  P — Not  in  connexion  with  this  matter. 

9679.  But,  generally,  the  opinion  was  expressed  P — Yes. 

9680.  {Chairman.)  What  was  the  opinion  P— It  was  condemnatory.  I 
do  not  share  the  opinion  of  the  association  upon  that  matter.  It  was  not 
in  connexion  with  this  matter.    It  was  an  entirely  different  issue. 

9681.  (Dean  of  Mancliester.)  The  association  expressed  an  opinion, 
speaking  generaUy,  against  the  cumulative  vote  P — ^Yes,  they  did 

9682.  (Chairman,)  Would  you  propose  that  this  new  authority  should 
have  the  power  of  associating  members  with  itself  in  the  way  in  which  a 
borough  authority  on  your  plan  would  P — ^Yes. 

968B.  And  how  should  those  members  be  chosen  P— In  the  same  way  as 
they  would  in  the  school  board  for  the  county  borough. 

9684.  That  is  to  say  you  would  not  have  any  elect  el  members  except 
those  elected  by  the  ratepayers  P— Certainly. 

9685.  And  you  would  have  no  members  representing  the  boroughs 
smaller  than  county  boroughs  within  the  area  of  the  new  authority  P — Of 
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course  they  would  all  take  their  share  in  the  election  of  the  county 
authority. 

9686.  As  ratepayers  P— As  ratepayers. 

9687.  What  powers  would  you  give  to  that  county  authority  ? — ^The  same 
powers  as  those  possessed  by  the  authorities  for  the  county  boroughs. 

9688.  And  what  would  their  relations  be  to  the  existing  school  boards 
and  the  existing  voluntary  schools  in  parishes  ? — There  would  be  no 
existing  school  boards.  If  you  had  such  an  authority  they  would  absorb 
the  existing  school  boards. 

9689.  Do  you  mean  then  that  all  the  school  boards  in  all  the  Lancashire 
boroughs  smaller  than  county  boroughs  would  cease  to  exist  as  soon  ns 
you  have  this  county  authority  ? — ^Yes,  the  rural  school  boards  would. 

9690.  And  how  about  the  school  boards  in  the  smaller  towns  P — It  might 
be  perhaps  well  to  contemplate  going  further  than  th^  county  boroughs, 
but  of  course  all  the  rural  school  boards  would  be  absorbed,  and  there 
would  be  an  independent  authority  for  the  county  boroughs,  and  it  would 
be  in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  declare  whether  other  towns  should  be 
recognised  or  not. 

9691.  What  would  you  substitute  for  the  school  boards  in  the  rural 
districts  ? — This  county  authority. 

9692.  Would  you  have  no  local  authority  at  all  in  the  parish  looking 
after  education  P — There  would  be  the  managers  of  the  schools  appointed 
by  this  authority. 

9693.  You  would  still  have  the  managers  of  the  schools  P — ^Tes. 

9694.  And  you  would  place  them  directly  under  the  county  authority  p — 
Yes. 

9695.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  voluntary  schools  P — I  should  leave 
them  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  in  now. 

9696.  You  would  moke  no  difference  ? — No. 

9697.  What  provision  would  you  make  for  Secondary  Education  in  such 
an  area  as  Lancashire  outside  the  county  boroughs  P  —That  would  be  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  education  board  for  the  county. 

9698.  But  I  suppose  you  have  formed  some  plan  under  which  the 
provision  of  Secondary  Education  would  be  carried  on  P — The  Boards  of 
Education  would  deal  with  the  provision  of  Secondary  Education  just  in 
the  same  way  that  school  boards  dealt  with  the  provision  of  elementary 
education  when  they  took  the  work  in  hand. 

9699.  You  mean  by  that  that  they  would  establish  secondary  schools 
wherever  they  thought  it  necessary,  and  would  support  them  out  of  the 
rates  P — Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central  authority. 

9700.  But  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  jou  are  sketching  out,  that  there 
should  be  a  power  of  establishing  schools  and  levying  rates  for  the  support 
of  thum  ?-  They  should  have  full  powers  for  that  purpose  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Education  Department. 

9701.  Would  any  relation  exist  between  this  county  authority  and  the 
educational  authorities  in  large  boroughs  which  lay  within  the  area  p — No, 
I  think  not. 

9702.  Not  even  as  regards  t(»chnical  education  p~No.  I  cannot  see  how. 
you  could  link  the  two. 

9703.  I  presume  that  you  would  expect  this  county  authority  to  proceed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  borough  authority  by  controlling  difilerent  kinds  of 
education  through  different  committees  P — Yes. 

Waste  from         9704.  Y^ou  referred  to  the  danger  of  having  an  over  supply  of  technical 

0?  AcT^^oBmss  schools.    Can  you  illustrate  that  by  any  instance  known  to  you  P — Yes.    I 

AT  pREsi-xT.     take  the  towns  in  Lancashire  with  which  I  am  intimately  acquainted, 

and  I  find  that  the  towns  of  Hey  wood,   Blackburn,   Bolton,  Rochdale, 
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A&hton-Tinder-Ljne,  Oldham,  and  Salfoid,  are   all  piOTiding  teohnioal 
scJiools. 

9705.  When  you  say  the  towns  are  providing  technical  schools  you 
mean  the  municipal  authority  ?  —  The  local  authority,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

9706.  That  is  to  say,  the  borough  council? — ^Yes.  Take  the  town  of 
Salford,  that  is  adjoining  Manchester. 

9707.  It  is  practically  one  with  Manchester  except  as  regards  govern- 
ment, is  it  not  P— Yes.  They  are  proceeding  to  spend  on  a  building  in 
Salford  the  sum  of  66,500Z. 

9708.  Technical  school  building  P — Yes ;  and  at  the  present  time,  so  far 
as  I  understand,  they  have  not  a  single  pupil  to  go  into  it,  and  that  is 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Manchester  City  Council,  within  I  should 
tlnnk  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  is  proposing  to  spend  a  sum  of 
135,0002.  on  a  technical  instruction  school. 

9709.  And  that  is  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  an  establish- 
ment, which  supplies  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  needs  of  technical  education 
in  the  Owens  College  ? — It  is  entirely  a  new  institution. 

9710.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  institution  at  the  Owens  College 
would  to  a  considerable  extent  overlap  the  work  proposed  to  be  done  in 
these  two  technical  schools  P — I  think  the  work  of  the  proposed  teduiical 
school  would  certainly  overlap  the  work  of  Owens  College  in  many  of  its 
departments. 

9711.  Then  how  would  you  deal  with  the  case  of  Salford,  because,  upon 
your  own  showing,  Salford  would  still  have  a  separate  educational 
authority  P — But  you  would  not  have  rival  authorities  fike  you  have  now 
in  the  town  council  and  the  school  board.  I  do  not  tiiink  the  school  board 
of  Salford  would  ever  have  proceeded  to  erect  this  place  near  Peel  Park. 

9712.  But  supposing  the  educational  authority  of  Palford  and  the 
educational  authority  of  Manchester  remained  distinct,  would  you  not  fear 
that  there  might  be  some  competition  ? — We  do  not  find  that  competition 
in  connexion  with  our  primary  schools.  We  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Salford  School  Board  in  all  these  matters.     Wo  are  like  authorities. 

9713.  But  at  present  the  two  town  councils  are  like  authorities  P — Yes, 
but  thoy  are  not  elected  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

9714.  And  that,  you  think,  would  prevent  competition  from  two  bodies 
in  such  close  proximity  P — I  think  it  they  were  elected  for  the  purposes  of 
education  it  would  prevent  such  rivalry. 

9715.  {Mr,  Cockburn,)  Are  the  figures  you  gave  irrespective  of  the  cost  of 
sites  p — In  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School  it  is  irrespective 
of  the  site,  because  I  believe  the  site  was  given  by  the  Whitworth  trustees. 
In  Salford  I  did  include  the  cost  of  site,  but  it  is  a  very  small  sum. 

9716.  {Dean  of  Manchester. )  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  site 
at  Manchester  P— I  think  the  value  of  that  site  would  probably  be  10,000/. 
It  is  a  very  valnable  site. 

9717.  Would  it  not  be  three  times  that  amount  ?— The  value  of  land  in 
Manchester  has  not  increased  of  late.  I  should  not  h&y  it  is  three  times 
that  amount. 

9718.  {Chairman.)  In  what  part  of  Manchester  is  itp — It  lies  between 
London  Boad  Station  in  a  direct  line  with  the  Town  Hall.  It  is  New 
Whitworth  Street.  That  is  a  street  which  is  being  driven  across  from 
London  Boad  to  Oxford  Boad.  Land  in  that  district  used  to  be  worth 
about  lOZ.  a  yard.     I  do  not  know  quite  what  it  is  worth  now. 

9719.  That  is  on  the  borders  of  Chorlton-on-Medlock  ?— It  is  on  the 
borders  of  Ohorlton-on-Medlock,  but  it  is  in  the  old  township  of  Man- 
chester.   It  is  in  a  very  central  position  near  the  police  courts. 

9720.  {Dean  of  Ma7ichester.)  You  have  put  it  at  the  very  lowest  figure, 
have  you  not  P — Yes,  at  the  very  lowest. 
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9721.  (Dr.  Wormell)  To  what  extent  are  the  two  bodies  that  jron  have 
mentioned  pledged  with  regard  to  the  new  technical  institution.  The 
Manchester  plan  has  gone  so  far  that  it  oonld  not  be  stopped  now,  has  it 
not  P — There  has  been  a  Local  QoTemment  Inquiry  I  believe,  and  the  loan 
has  been  approved  of.    They  have  not  actually  commenced  to  bnild. 

9722.  The  plans  are  drawn,  I  think  P— Yes. 

972«3.  And  with  regard  to  the  other  institution  P — The  other  institution 
is  in  process  of  erection. 

9724.  (Mr.  Lyitdton.)  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  Salford  one  is 
finished  P — I  should  think  next  year  would  probably  see  it  finished. 

9726.  And  do  you  say  there  are  no  signs  of  any  pupils  coming  yet  P — 
The  town  oouncu  have  no  school. 

9726.  Do  you  not  think  there  may  be  pupils  next  year  ? — I  have  con- 
siderable doubts  about  it  You  cannot  by  simply  building  a  school  and 
opening  its  doors  get  pupils  of  this  kind ;  you  must  have  recognised 
channels  of  supply.  *     « 

9727.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  I  understand  your  scheme  for  the  administrative 
counties  to  be  that  the  board  should  be  elected  throughout  the  whole 
ooxmiy  for  the  purposes  of  education  P — ^Yes,  subject  to  this,  that  of  course 
in  Yorkshire  I  would  recognise  the  Hidings. 

9728.  But  they  are  administrative  counties  P — ^Yes. 

9729.  And  how  often  would  you  have  that  board  elected  P — I  think  the 
present  period  for  school  boaros  seems  to  be  the  period  which  is  pretty 
generally  adopted  for  local  authorities  now,  except  the  parish  oouncilB ; 
that  is,  three  years. 

9730.  You  gave  as  one  of  your  reasons  for  preferring  this  system  that 
you  would  avoid  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  the  election  of  school 
boards  P — ^"Yes,  for  a  little  parish. 

9731.  Why  wiU  there  not  be  as  much  turmoil  for  the  election  of  a  board 
for  a  whole  county  P — ^You  would  not  have  the  thing  occurring  every 
time  there  was  a  deficiency  in  a  parish  arising  through  the  closing  of  a 
voluntary  school  or  the  inability  of  the  managers  of  such  a  school  to  meet 
the  requiremeiiis  of  the  Education  Department. 

9782.  You  mean  that  there  would  be  a  stauding  committee  which  would 
be  called  upon  by  the  Education  Department  to  deal  with  matters  of  that 
sort  P — ^Yes. 

9738.  And  you  would  make  this  board  an  independent  rating  authority  ? 
—Yes. 

9784.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  more  independent  rating 
authorities  P — We  should  not  have  more  independent  rating  authorities. 
We  should  distinctly  lessen  them  by  this  proposal. 

9785.  You  would  in  those  parishes  where  they  have  no  school  boards  at 
present  P*— Yes. 

9786.  I  understand  that  you  would  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
school  board  by  a  common  fund  to  be  raised  over  all  the  parishes  of  the 
county  P-- Yes,  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  Secondary  Education,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  enf  orcino;  school  attendance  and  deaHng  with  school  work, 
and  matters  of  that  mind. 

9737.  Then  you  would  not  rate  each  parish  for  the  common  expenditure 
of  the  schools  qua  primary  education  P — Gertaioly  not,  unless  that  parish 
needed  the  supply  of  a  district  board  school  for  primary  purposes. 

9788.  But  there  would  be  certain  purposes  of  the  school  board  common 
t<>  both  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  P — Yes,  the  pariah  has  to  bear 
those  expenses  now. 

9739.  Not  where  it  has  no  school  board  P — Certainly  it  has.  It  has  to 
provide  school  attendance  machinery. 
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9740.  Yon  prefer  tbe  method  of  direct  election  for  all  eduoational 
bodies  p  —Yes. 

9741.  Do  yon  not  think  that  in  country  districts  yon  might  get  bodies 
elected  more  with  regard  to  economy  than  with  regard  to  the  good  of 
education  ? — I  do  not  follow  the  question, 

9742.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  are  acquainted  with  the  country 
districts  in  the  south  of  England  P — Not  in  the  south,  but  I  am  in  the 
Jjancashire  and  Ghesliire  districts. 

9743.  Take  Lancashire.  In  the  country  districts  of  Lancashire  there 
would  be  no  danger  that  in  the  election  of  an  educational  authority  the 
ratepayers  would  consider  anything  but  the  interests  of  education  p — ^I  do 
not  think  there  would  where  the  area  of  election  was  spread  over  such  n 
great  district  as  that  of  the  administrative  parts  of  a  county.  Anything 
of  that  sort  would  be  corrected  by  the  common  sense  of  the  industrial 
classes. 

9744.  How  many  distinct  eduoational  authorities  would  you  have  in 
Lancashire  P  You  propose  to  give  a  separate  board  of  education  to  every 
county  borough  ? — Yes. 

9745.  How  many  county  boroughs  are  there  in  Lancashire  ? — I  cannot 
tell. 

9746.  Eighteen  or  20,  are  there  not  P — I  was  going  to  say  about  20. 

9747.  Therefore  you  would  have  18  or  20  distinct  authorities  P — Yes. 

9748.  Will  you  not,  to  some  extent,  increase  the  danger  of  multiplying 
institutions  if  you  transfer  the  fimd  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
County  Council  of  Lancaslure  to  other  authorities  p — I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  our  scheme  would  lead  to  economy  in  the  establishment  of  elected 
bodies. 

9749.  Would  there  not  be  some  advantages,  if  it  were  practicable,  to 
have  a  common  eclucntional  authority  for  all  the  towns  as  well  as  for 
country  districts  of  Lancashire  p — It  could  not  be  done. 

9750.  You  do  not  consider  it  practicable  ? — No.  it  could  not  be  done 
for  the  great  towns. 

9751.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  but  the  smaller 
county  boroughs  ? — I  think  the  county  borough  limit  is  a  very  good  one 
to  take.  Their  places  are  as  a  rule  of  sufficient  rateable  value  to  enable 
them  to  do  their  work  properiy,  and  that  is  the  great  thing. 

9752.  Yon  mentioned  that  certain  county  councils  were  teaching  subjects 
like  writing  and  arithmetic  in  technical  schools  P — No.  I  did  not  say  in 
technical  schools.  I  said  with  moneys  derived  from  the  Customs  and 
Excise  Acts. 

9753.  In  what  kind  of  schools  are  those  subjects  taught? — They  are 
tiught  in  all  sorts  of  places — co-operative  stores,  voluntary  schools,  and 
finy  big  room  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose. 

9754.  But  handwriting  is  not  a  technical  subject,  is  it? — It  perhaps 
figures  imder  some  other  name.    They  teach  it  for  all  that. 

9755.  They  teach  it  indirectly  you  mean  p — Yes. 

9756.  Are  you  aware  that  many  county  councils  have  set  up  evening 
continuation  schools  P — I  am  aware  that  they  have,  but  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent. 

9757.  I  believe  the  Manchester  School  Board  receives  certain  grants  for 
carrying  on  evening  continuation  schools  P — Not  evening  continuation 
schools  under  the  Code.  The  grants  received  from  the  County  Council  of 
Manchester  by  the  school  board  have  been  recently  3,500Z.  per  annum. 
The  money  is  entirely  used  for  science  and  art  classes  and  other  classes 
taking  up  technical  subjects. 

9758.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Is  any  statement  sent  in  by  the  school  board 
to  the  county  as  to  how  the  money  is  spent  p— Yes.  We  have  not  been 
asked  for  it,  but  we  have  supplied  them  with  the  information. 

E    87780.  X 
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9750.  (Mr.  Hohhoiue.)  You  tliink  that  these  sabjeots  should  be  all  taught 
in  eyening  continuation  schools  under  the  Code  P — Certainly.  There  is 
ample  provision  for  the  purpose  made  now  by  grants ;  I  should  say  very 
ample  provision. 

9760.  And  you  would  contemplate  putting  all  those  local  authorities 
under  strict  central  control  like  tne  school  boards  are  now  ? — Certainly. 

9761.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  lead  to  too  much  centralisation 
of  Secon  lary  Education  P — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  control  of  the 
Education  Department  is  a  wholesome  control. 

9762.  You  do  not  think  it  is  too  stringent  P — ^I  do  not.  I  simply  refer 
now  to  the  Education  Department. 

9763.  (fiir  Henry  Roscoe.)  Do  1  understand  that  the  statements  you  have 
made  concerning  the  6up(?rahundance  or  redundance  of  the  technical 
schools  in  Manchester  and  neighbourhood  are  your  own  opinions,  or  those 
of  tlie  association  P — Well,  th^y  are  my  own  opinions,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  be  shared  in  by  the  whole  of  ,the  Lancashire  school 
boards. 

9764.  But  there  is  no  resolution  bearing  on  that  subject,  is  there  P — ^No. 
The  association  does  not  deal  with  local  matters. 

9765.  So  far  you  make  the  statements  on  your  behalf  P — Certainly. 

9766.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  these  other  towns  which  you  have 
mentioned  the  number  of  students  attending  the  classes  is  satisfactory, 
and  large  or  otherwise  p — Many  of  these  are  new  schools  which  have  only 
recently  commenced,  but  I  know  that  many  of  the  authorities  in  Lanca< 
shire  »re  now  considering  how  they  can  use  these  schools  that  they  have 
built,  or  are  about  to  build,  for  the  purposes  of  day  schools. 

9767.  Have  you  had  information  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  students 
attending  those  various  schools  P — Do  you  mean  in  the  day  or  in  the 
evening. 

97t>8.  Both  P — ^Yes.    I  have  seen  the  returns. 

9769.  Are  they,  in  your  opinion,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  P — I  do 
not  think  they  are  satisfactory  from  my  point  of  view,  that  is,  as  providing 
what  I  understand  to  be  practical  technical  instruction. 

9770.  What  do  you  understand  as  practical  technical  instruction  p  — 
Instruction  specialised  for  pupils  who  have,  up  to  the  age  of  15  or  16, 
received  their  general  education  in  a  primary  or  secondary  school,  and 
who  propose  to  prepure  themselves  for  trades,  manufactures,  or  prof essions. 
I  think  that  comes  under  the  name  of  technical  mstruction. 

9771  '  Dean  of  Ma  chest  r.)  Are  you  wedded  to  any  preference  in  favour 
of  co-optation  as  di8tiu<?ui8hed  from  rep^esontatiOD  P  You  have  sfioken 
very  Inj  gely  of  co-opttition.  I  understand  that  you  would  have  a  school 
board  but  it  is  misleading  to  call  it  a  scliool  board  from  your  point  of 
view.     You  would  have  an  educational  board  P— Yes. 

9772  And  the  constitution  of  this  educational  board  would  be  purely 
co-optittivoP — Yes;  ho  far  as  the  membei-s  who  are  not  elected  by  the 
ratepH^  ers  are  concerned. 

9773.  Do  you  desire  to  see  it  co-optative  P — I  do. 

9774.  As  distingui  bed  from  representative? — Yes. 

9775  Would  you  vindly  toll  nie  why  ?— Because,  I  think,  you  would 
bring  to  the  aid  of  .lu?  education  board  tlie  experience  and  the  influence 
of  a  ^  eat  many  pe-  •  -le  who  would  be  i  oady  to  place  their  services  and 
who  m'^ht  not  them  m  ives  care  to  go  through  an  election. 

977C  That  is  the  r:  t  advantage  that  you  think  will  be  desired  P— I 
think  *  hat  is  the  gr«  .t  alvantage. 

9777.  Do  you  thii.i  tiuit,  in  view  of  the  county  counoU  haying  had  so 
mucli  li»  do  with  this  !jor  tolore,  there  would  not  be  any  great  difficulty 
with  the  Legislature,  n.  persuading  them  to  take  a  new  departure? Of 
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cotunse  my  object  is  to  place  before  tlie  Commission  what  I  think  would 
be  the  best  possible  anthority. 

9778.  You  have  spoken  of  the  technical  schools  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  one  of  whir:h  is  contemplated  and  the  other  of  which  is  in  course 
of  erection.  You  have  said  that  they  would  certainly  overlap,  or  would  in 
some  sense  overlap,  the  work  of  Owens  College.  Do  you  think  they  woold 
OTerlap  the  work  of  any  other  institution  in  Manchester  ? — ^I  think  they 
would  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  school  board,  and  there  is  very  great 
danger  that  if  they  establish  day  schools  for  boys  under  16  they  will  cer- 
tainly interfere  with  the  grammar  school  and  the  girls*  high  schooL 

.  9779.  You  think  that,  besides  interfering  wifch  the  school  board,  they 
might  interfere  with  the  grammar  school  ? — Yes. 

97B0.  Is  it  not  within  your  cognisance  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  persons  competent  to  judge  in  Manchester  that  such  overlapping  is 
likely  to  occur?— That  would  be  so  with  regard  to  the  olass  of  boys  who 
are  now  going  to  the  grammar  school. 

9781.  You  are  aware  that  this  is  the  subject  of  very  serious  consultation 
in  Manchester  with  the  view  to  try  and  modify  it  p — ^Yes. 

9782.  You  know  the  town  of  Rochdale .»— Yes. 

9783.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  in  the  town  of  Boohdale  the 
grefiter  part  of  the  day  students  are  reedly  art  students  ? — They  are. 

9784.  They  are  not  anything  else  but  art  students  P — I  have  been  in  the 
school,  and  1  Lave  not  seen  any  pupils  there  in  the  day  time.  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  there  were  practically  none.  And  this  techinal  school 
adjoins  a  large  higher  grade  school  built  on  exactly  the  same  lines  and 
with  the  same  equipment. 

9785.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  school  is  practically 
«mpty  in  the  day  time? — I  believe  it  is.  You  have  these  two  places 
etandLing  side  by  side,  either  of  which  would  do  the  work  of  both. 

9786.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  That  is  really  within  your  cognisance,  and 
you  know  that  tney  have  been  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  in  Boohdale 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  technical  school,  which,  now  that  it  is 
founded,  is  not  really  conducting  the  work  for  which  it  was  destined  during 
the  day  time  P — That  is  the  fact,  I  believe. 

9787.  And  that  it  relies  chiefly  for  its  measure  of  support  on  evening 
pupils.     Is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

9788.  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  increase  of  these  educational 
authorities  in  a  county  might  not  be  mischievous.  Do  you  not  think  it 
might  possibly,  on  the  other  hand,  create  a  favourable  competition  and 
help  to  form  public  opinion? — I  do  not  admit  that  it  would  cause  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  authorities  dealing  with  education.  I  think  it 
would  he  exactly  the  reverse. 

9789.  But  sup][)Osing  it  did,  might  it  not  be  that  one  particular  large 
area  would  learn  from  the  example  of  another  large  area  ?-- Certainly,  I 

*think  so,  as  long  as  there  was  a  sufficient  rateable  value  and  a  sufficient 
popul9tion  in  the  district.  Bivab*y  of  that  kind,  so  long  as  each  district 
does  its  own  work,  is  a  good  thing. 

9790.  You  lay  very  great  stress  on  this,  that  an  educational  board,  for 
whatever  area  it  is  formed,  should  be  formed  for  an  area  sufficiently  large 
to  have  a  sufficient  population  to  do  its  own  work  P — Yes.  The  want  of 
a  proper  area  is  the  mischief  of  the  rural  school  boards. 

9791.  There  is  no  fear  of  undue  and  parsimonious  economy  P — I  have 
no  fear  whatever  in  a  sufficiently  large  area. 

^92.  {Mr.  Toxall.)  1  understand  that  the  Association  of  School  Boards 
have  proposed  for  themselves  a  self-denying  ordinance  by  which  they  would 
remove  themselves  as  school  boards  from  the  scheme  of  local  government, 
And  establish  in  their  stead  a  new  education  body  which  shall  differ  from 
tbe  school  boards  in  two  particulars  ;  in  the  first  particular  because  it 

X  2 
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will  have  within  its  purview  the  whole  field  of  Primary,  Seoondary,  a;nd 
Technical  Education  ;  and  in  the  second  particular,  that  they  will  admit  to 
their  board  some  co-opted  members  who  are  experts  in  education  P — Yes. 

0793.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  views  of  the  Association  of  School 
Boards  coincide  largely  with  the  published  opinions  of  one  of  the  largest 
bodies  of  teachers  in  the  country  ?~ Yes.  I  keep  myself  well  posted 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

9794.  You  have  noticed  the  similarity  of  the  two  opinions  P — Yes,  but 
it  was  not  arrived  at  in  consultation. 

9795.  It  was  arrived  at  independently  ?— Yes. 

9796.  In  order  to  secure  unity  of  control,  do  you  think  the  abnegation 
of  the  school  boards  would  go  fuiiher  if  need  be,  and  would  go  so  far  as 
to  hand  over  primary  education  as  well  as  Secondary  Education  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  town  council  or  the  county  council  ? — Do  you  mean  rather 
than  have  two  authorities  P 

9797.  Yes  P — I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  for  the  Association  in  that 
matter. 

9798.  The  Association  haA  not  considered  that  point  P — No. 

9799.  Would  you  care  to  express  your  opinion  upon  it  P — 1  do  not  think 
T  should  care  to  express  it. 

9800.  {Mr,  Corkhurn.)  In  the  matter  of  your  Board  of  Education  I 
jcnppose  one  of  the  collateral  advantages  which  would  arise  from  the  placing 
of  education  under  this  new  form  of  control  would  be  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  small  rural  school  boards  P— That  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  in  my  opinion. 

9801.  Is  it  not  a  very  widespread  feeling  that  very  small  rural  school 
boards  aro  an  objection  ? — I  think  it  is.  It  is  universally  hold  I  should 
say. 

9802.  Can  >ou  tell  me  what  the  Excise  money  produces  in  Manchester  ? 
— About  ll,50(j/.  a  year. 

9803.  And  what  would  a  hi.  rate  produce?—  The  same  amount. 

9804.  Then  the  total  resources  of  the  county  council  at  present  for  the 
purposes  of  technical  education  are,  what  p — AboTtt  28,0002.  per  annum. 

-9805.  "When  their  new  technical  school  is  established  have  you  any 
id9a  what  the  repayment  for  principal  and  interest  upon  the  cost  of  sitea 
find  buildings  wiU  Le,  out  of  the  total  available  sum  of  28,000/.  P — If  they 
borrow  it  at  8  per  cent,  it  will  cost  them  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
something  over  6^  per  cent.,  so  you  may  say  it  will  be  about  7,€i002*  or 
8»000/.  a  year  they  will  have  to  pay. 

9806.  That  would  leave  them  about  15,0002.  from  the  fall  maximum  of 
their  available  resources  for  maintenance  P — Yes,  but  if  you  apply  the- 
same  comparison  to  Salford  you  find  that  the  Salford  town  council  would 
be  in  a  very  much  worse  position.  They  get,  I  believe,  about  8,500/.  a 
year,  and  they  are  proposing  to  spend  65,000/.,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
their  Excise  money  would  go.  That  in  the  point.  Things  are  going  on 
vei*;\^  well  now  when  the  money  is  being  spent  which  has  been  given  to  the 
county  districts,  biit  when  the  Technical  Instruction  Coiomittee  have  to 
come  to  the  county  councils  for  ready  money  for  maintenance  it  will  be 
a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  In  tbe  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
passing  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889  and  this  grant  of  Excise 
money  there  was  not  very  much  done  by  county  councils. 

9807.  "Will  it  in  your  opinion  become  necessary  for  Parliament  to  pro- 
vide some  further  means  of  financing  these  schools  if  they  come  to  be 
built  ? — I  should  think  that  Parliament  ought  not  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort. 

9803.  That  is  not  my  question.  If  they  spend  the  bulk  of  their  avail, 
able  money  on  buildings,  and  then  they  have  the  maintenance  to  provide 
after  that,   will  it  in  all  probability  become  necessary  to  increase  the 
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present  rating  power  which  is  now  limited  to  Id.  in  the  £  ? — ^Yes.  The 
same  thing  has  ooourred  in  connexion  with  the  free  libraries.  The  penny 
rate  has  been  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  now  some  corporations  have 
power  to  spend  more  than  a  penny.  That  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
thing.     There  must  be  increased  rating  powers. 

9809.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Manchester  School  Board  could  cover 
the  same  field  as  the  county  council  are  proposing  to  cover  in  their  new 
field? — I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  I  do  not  say  what  the 
county  councils  are  proposing  to  do  because  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should 
think  that  such  an  education  board  as  the  one  I  refer  to  for  Manchester 
would  be  competent  to  undertake  anyt^iing  that  ought  to  be  done  in  that 
way. 

9810.  How  long  have  they  been  carrying  on  such  a  technical  school  P — 
The  present  technical  school  is  the  old  Mechanics*  Institute.  It  became  a 
municipal  technical  school  I  think  about  three  years  ago. 

9811.  Then  you  have  had  three  years'  experience  in  Manchester  at 
all  events.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  real  tangible  evidence  of 
the  overlapping  of  one  authority  against  another,  or  is  there  a  field  for 
fdl  parties  P — I  think  there  is  a  field  for  the  Technical  Institution  Com- 
mittee under  the  present  conditions,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  teach  all  the  subjects  that  they  are  teaching  now.  For 
instance^  I  think  that  elementary  shorthand  is  not  a  subject  which  should 
be  taught  in  such  a  school,  nor  do  I  think  that  dressmaking  or  cookery  or 
kindred  subjects  are  subjects  which  should  be  taught. 

9812.  But  in  your  opinion  there  is  a  field  for  them,  they  are  devotfing 
themselves  to  a  class  of  education  which  neither  the  grammar  school  nor 
the  school  board  nor  any  other  association  is  providing  for  ? — Yes.  Their 
spinning  and  weaving  department  and  the  school  of  electrical  engineering, 
for  instance,  deal  with  the  subjects* which  are  essentially  their  own. 

9313.  And  do  you  not  think  they  form  a  fairly  good  preparatory  school 
for  Owens  College.  You  would  not  say  that  they  overlap  Owens  College, 
would  you? — Not  in  those  particular  subjects,  but  they  might  in  such 
subjects  as  engineering. 

9814.  Do  I  understand  that  your  great  complaint  will  be  that  these  large 
and  costly  institutions  if  erected  will  be  only  used  in  the  evening  for  the 
most  part.^ — Or  that  the  authority,  being  anxious  to  fill  them,  of  course, 
will  commence  day  schools.  I  believe  such  day  schools  are  in  ezistenC'e 
now.     I  believe  there  is  one  at  Bristol  in  the  Merchant  Venturers'  School. 

9816.  If  the  local  authority  utilise  their  buildings  to  the  fullest  extent 
day  and  evening  together,  then  to  the  extent  that  they  utilibe  them  in 
the  day  time  you  think  they  will  be  an  overlapping  instrument  for  educa- 
tion ?— Yes. 

9816.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

J;817.  And  if  they  confine  themselves  to  a  field  which  will  not  overlap 
with  afiybody  else  they  ivill  have  very  coBtly  buildings  only  occupied  and 
used  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  ? — I  could  not  say  the  exact  time  of  the 
day,  but  I  mean  to  say  the  buildings  are  far  too  large  for  the  purpose. 

9818.  You  said  you  would  have  no  connexion  between  these 
administrative  county  authorities  and  the  county  borough  authorities 
for  educational  purposes  p— None,  excepting  such  mutual  arrangements 
as  they  might  make  among  themselves. 

9819.  Do  you  not  think  the  technical  schools  or  secondaiy  schools  will 
very  largely,  if  established,  have  to  be  set  up  in  county  boroughs  ? — 
Certainly,  and  that  is  what  I  meant  by  instancing  these  particular  towns 
in  Lancashire  which  are  every  one  building  technical  schools  when  I 
think  that  the  Manchester  technical  school  might  be  the  technical  school 
for  the  whole  of  South-east  Lancashire. 

9820.  The  county  area  will  scarcely  have  any  need  to  erect  a  technical 
school  of  its  own.  It  will  be  able  to  utilise  the  technical  schools  in  the 
towns  ? — ^Yes 
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9821.  Will  thai  not  require  a  s^pathj  and  harmony  of  feeling  between 
the  administrative  oonnty  authorities  and  the  borongh  authorities  P — ^Yes^ 
but  I  would  leave  it  entirely  to  themselves.  I  would  not  lay  it  down  in. 
any  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  how  they  would  have  to  work  together. 

9822.  You  do  not  apprehend  any  friction  there  P — ^No,  I  do  not. 

9823.  Yon  think  there  would  be  harmonious  working  ? — ^Yes,  I  think 
there  would  be  harmonious  working. 

9S24.  Will  you  iell  uo  how  they  would  probably  work  P— I  should 
say  that  the  education  board  for  the  administnitive  p&rt  of  the 
county  would  give  facUities  for  people  from  the  rural  districts  to  attend 
secondary  schools  and  technical  schools  in  towns  where  they  might  be 
established,  paying  the  fees  of  pupils  or  railway  fares  of  pupils,  or 
establishing  bursaries,  and  in  that  way  facilitating  an  interchange. 

9825.  Have  you  any  examples  of  that  kind  you  can  point  to  in 
Lancashire  P— I  believe  that  some  of  the  district  authorities  have  sent 
pupils  to  the  Manchester  Technical  School. 

9826.  Do  they  give  them  any  midntenance  scholarships  or  do  they  only 
pay  train  fares  and  fees  H—  I  think  in  some  cases  they  give  small  main- 
tenance scholarships. 

9827.  But  yoii  have  no  full  particulars  ? — No. 

9828.  You  have  spoken  about  the  election  of  the  authority.  I  suppose 
you  would  not  propose  that  the  members  of  your  local  authority  should 
retire  all  in  a  body,  as  they  do  at  present  p — No  I  suppose  not.  I  should 
have  the  same  arrangement  that  they  have  in  the  town  council. 

9829.  Then  both  yon  and  your  Association  are  thoroughly  at  one  on  that 
point ;  that  the  present  method  of  the  whole  of  the  members  retiring  in  a 
body  is  objectionable,  and  should  be  remedied  P — ^Yes. 

9830.  Then  as  to  the  election :  you,  personally,  I  understand,  do  not 
object  to  the  cumulative  mode  of  voting? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

9831.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  your  Association  has  resolved  upon  this  pointy 
and  has  decided  to  memorialise  Parliament  for  the  aboUtion  of  the  present 
cumulative  system  of  voting  p — To  memorialise  the  Education  Department^ 
I  think. 

98d2.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  I  understand  that  your  Association  has  two 
principles  in  view  in  the  constitution  of  this  local  authority ;  first  that 
Secondary  Education  should  be  managed  by  a  body  directly  elected  for 
the  purpose ;  and  Becondly,  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  a  sipgle 
body  should  be  formed  for  all  educational  purposes  ?— That  is  so. 

9883.  May  I  ask  to  which  of  these  two  principles  do  your  Association 
and  you  attach  most  importance,  supposing  it  were  not  possible  to  carry 
both ;  would  it  be  the  single  body,  or  the  direct  election  P — I  should  say 
the  single  body. 

9834.  You  think  that  would  be  the  more  important  of  the  two  P — ^Yes. 

9835.  And,  therefore,  some  approximation  to  your  views  would  bo 
obtained  by  the  formation  of  a  composite  body,  upon  which  there  were 
direct  representatives  P — So  long  as  the  body  had  the  entire  control  of  all 
these  different  departments  of  education,  including  the  primary  schools. 

9836.  {Mr.  YoxalL)  Do  you  see  any  method  by  which  there  could  be  & 
composite  body  having  a  control  over  both  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  that  composite  body  reqiiired  the 
pre-existence  of  a  school  board  in  the  first  instance  ? — Certainly  not ;  the 
school  board  must  go. 

9837.  And,  therefore,  the  single  body  to  which  Mrs.  Bryant  referred 
could  not  be  a  composite  body  ? — No. 

9838.  (Mr.  Coclchuni.)  Yon  said  that  if  you  had  one  Board  of  Education 
for  the  whole  of  the  odministrative  county,  you  would  have  it  for  Primary, 
Technical,  and  Secondary  Education  ? — Yos. 
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•    9889.  All  edacatioaP — All  edacatdon,  exolnsiye  of  muversityedacatioD* 

9B40.  There  exists  in  all  adrDiiiistratiye  ooundes  an  immense  number  of 
Tolantary  schools  ? — Do  you  mean  public  elementary  schools. 

9841.  Yes  ?— Yes. 

9842.  How  are  they  to  be  included  within  the  control  of  your  new 
xmiYersal  Boards  of  Education  ? — They  would  be  simply  in  the  same 
position  as  they  are  now ;  as  long  as  they  exist  as  voluntary  schools  they 
would  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  district  boards,  or  by  the  boards  for  the 
administrative  parts  of  counties. 

9843.  Supposing  there  are  scholarships  to  be  made  tenable  at  necondary 
schools,  because  secondary  schools  will  have  to  be  places  of  education  for 
all  classes  of  children,  there  would  have  to  be  very  dose  relations,  would 
there  not  between  the  existing  managers  of  the  voluntary  schools,  and 
this  Board  of  Education  which  is  to  take  the  control  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, the  whole  of  which  would  be  new? — I  see  no  difficulty  in  throv«ing 
open  such  scholarships  to  the  whole  of  the  pupils,  irrespectiYe  of  the  fact 
of  whether  they  attended  voluntary  schools,  or  board  schools.  We  do 
that  in  Mianchester  at  the  present  time.  The  whole  of  our  board  school 
scholarships  are  thrown  open  to  every  boy  or  girl  attending  a  public 
elementary  school  in  Manchester. 

9844.  Then  your  proposed  scheme  would  be  really  giving  England 
universal  school  boards  in  another  form  ? — Universal  school  boards ;  but 
not  universal  school  board  education. 

9845.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Universal  school  boards,  but  excluding 
from  their  control  voluntary  schools.  Is  that  it  P — Yes ;  I  think,  if  we  are 
to  wait  until  that  matter  is  settled,  we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  a  long 
time. 

9846.  You  mean  the  taking  over  into  State  control,  or  the  control  of 
bodies  apx>ointed  by  the  State,  the  voluntary  schools  p — Yes ;  I  think  that 
many  of  these  voluntary  schools  are  better  as  they  are  in  rural  districts. 

9847.  I  suppose  that  what  you  mean  is  that  in  the  counties,  as  goes  on 
now  in  the  boroughs  where  there  are  school  boards,  voluntary  schools 
would  be  left  outside  ? — Yes. 

9848.  And  any  taking  forward  of  the  advanced  children  into  the 
secondary  schools  should  be  done  by  scholarships?— Open  to  every  boy 
or  girl  attending  a  primary  school. 

9849.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Your  system  would  not  at  all  unfavourably 
affect  the  voluntary  schools,  would  it  ? — ^No ;  I  think  it  would  be  to  their 
great  benefit. 

9860.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  from  you  an  answer  to  this  question. 
You  spoke  of  this  educational  board  as  having  all  Secondary  Education 
under  its  purview,  but  you  would  exclude  probably  schools  such  as  Rugby 
and  other  like  schools  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  would  exclude  interference  with  the 
management  of  any  existing  sec(mdary  school  which  did  not  apply  for  rate 
aid. 

9851.  {Mr.  Jehb.)  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  central  authority,       Cbntsil 
your  view  is  that  there  should  be  one  central  authority  presided  over  by     Authoeitt, 
a  Cabinet  Minister  of  Education  P — That  is  so. 

9852.  And  that  to  this  central  authority  should  be  transferred  the  power 
with  regard  to  education  now  possessed  by  six  different  bodies  p-  Yes. 

9853.  The  Education  Department,  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Home  Office,  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

9854.  Would  you  give  the  Commission  your  general  view  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  power  which  this  central  authority  should  exercise,  and  as  to  tne 
relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  it  and  the  local  authority  P — I 
could  best  illustrate  it  by  the  position  of  the  Education  Department ;  now 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  and  management  of  primary  schools  by 
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school  boards,  as  I  said  in  answer  to  one  of  the  Ck)mmis8ioner8, 1  think 
that  the  control  of  the  Education  Department  generally  is  a  wholesome 
control. 

<9855.  To  what  extent  do  yon  think  it  desirable  that  this  central  autho- 
rity should  control  the  local  authoiity  P — Of  course  the  control  largely,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  school  boards  at  the 
present  time,  would  be  to  2>rotect  existing  schools  doing  work  of  their  own 
from  the  provision  of  unnecessary  schools  to  be  provided  by  the  district 
Board  of  Education,  and  I  think  mybolf  that  all  money  spent  on  the 
erection  of  schools  should  be  approved  by  the  central  authority  before 
the  district  authority  proceeds  to  the  erection  of  any  schools. 

9856.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  relation  which  the  Cabinet 
Minister  of  Education  ought  to  hold  in  regard  to  the  central  authority  over 
which  he  presides?  Ought  he  to  have  a  separate  initiative,  or  ought  ho  to 
be  merely  the  chairman  of  a  great  central  educational  council  F— I  do  not 
think  he  ought  to  have  any  power  of  initiative  excepting  such  power  as  was 
confirmed  after  being  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
now.  One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  J 
think,  now  is  that  they  are  constantly  altering  their  rules  by  the  issue  of 
circulars,  and  that  they  have  not,  like  the  Education  Department,  a  code 
which  is  annually  laid  before  Parliament.  The  laying  of  that  code  before 
Parliament,  and  the  month  which  has  to  elapse  before  ic  becomes  law, 
gives  an  opportunity  to  school  boards  and  others  of  knowing  what  is  going 
to  be  done  and  of  laying  their  views  before  Parliament  and  the  Department, 
but  we  have  no  such  opportunity  with  regard  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

9857.  Axe  there  any  other  remarks  that  you  wish  to  make  at  this  point 
upon  the  subject  generally  of  this  central  authority  ? — I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  present  arrangement  by  which  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  which  you  have  enumerated  deal  with  education  is  not  an 
effective  or  stimulative  system  of  control.  That  is  the  case  with  five  of  them. 
The  advantage  of  one  central  authority  cannot  better  be  illustrated  than 
by  the  divergent  action  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  Different  sets  of  inspectors  are  sent  into  our  schools. 
Whilst  the  Education  Department  have  practically  abolished  payment  bv 
results,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have  really  accentaated  its  evils 
by  administering  public  funds  (excepting  the  capitation  grants  to  organised 
science  schools,  the  payment  oi  which,  however,  is  clogged  with  irritating 
conditions)  on  the  results  of  examinations  conducted  on  a  system  admir- 
ably adapted  for  statistical  purposes,  but  not  to  the  practical  needs 
of  students.  Committees  are  liable  to  fines  for  seuding  ill -equipped  pupUs 
up  for  exjimination,  and  thus  any  real  clue  to  the  value  of  .instruction  in 
any  class  is  lost  by  the  encouragement  given  to  the  weeding-out  of  doubt  < 
ful  candidates  prior  to  the  May  examinations  of  the  pupils.  Similar 
illustrations  can  be  given  of  the  dealiugs  of  school  boards  with  the  various 
Government  departments,  particularly  with  the  Home  Office,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners.  Those 
are  the  main  points  that  I  desire  to  bring  out. 

9858.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  When  you  said  you  thought  so 
highly  of  the  Education  Department  of  course  you  meant  in  its  dealings 
with  primary  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

9859.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  equally  good  for  Secondary  Education  P 
— ^I  think  so.'  I  think  the  inspectors  of  the  Education  Department  are  a 
very  fine  body  of  men,  and  certainly  competent  to  deal  with  any  question 
of  Secondary  Education. 

9860.  {Mrs,  Bryant.)  You  mentioned  the  great  advantages  of  laying  the 
Code  before  Parliament.  Do  you  contemplate  that  anything  of  that  port 
would  be  done  with  regard  to  the  Secondary  Schools  ? — No. 

9861.  {Mr.  Coclchiim.)  I  suppose  the  Education  Department  has  now 
some  control  over  SeconiJary  Education  through  the  endowed  schools,  tiie 
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Charity  CommiBsioTi  scbemoB  for  which  it  approves.    Is  that  so  P — I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  that  control  existB. 

9862.  Toa  are  the  first  witness  who  has  dealt  with  these  six  Goyernment 
Departments  which  yon  wish  to  be  fused  into  one.  Will  yon  teU  ns 
why  yon  include  the  Local  Government  Board.  Thev  have  no  connexion 
with  any  land  of  education,  except  workhouse  sohools,  have  they  ? — They 
have  a  very  important  control  over  the  accounts  of  school  boards. 

9863.  You  mean  for  auditing  purposes  ? — ^Yes,  and  they  very  rigorously 
examine  our  expenditure  on  the  erection  of  schools.  I  should  say  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  cannut  have  any  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  necessities  of  public  elementary  schools. 

9864.  Surely  the  Local  Gt)vernment  Board  do  not  control  your  expen- 
diture P — Yes,  in  the  erection  of  schools.  I  have  to  make  an  affidavit  for 
every  school  and  they  ask  for  elaborate  statistics.  They  will  allow  a  small 
sum  of  money  in  some  cases,  and  will  refuse  to  allow  a  larger  sum  in 
others,  where  perhaps  it  would  be  more  useful. 

9865.  That  of  course  arises  where  there  is  any  surcharge  P — No.  In  the 
case  of  every  loan  obtained  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
for  the  erection  of  a  school,  as  soon  as  we  have  received  the  money,  we 
receive  an  intimation  from  the  Local  Government  Board  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  provide  them  with  full  particulars  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
loan. 

9866.  But  that  never  occurs  except  you  go  to  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  for  the  money.  That  does  not  occur  if  you  borrow  the 
money  in  the  open  market  ? — If  you  borrow  the  money  in  the  open  market 
it  is  not  the  case. 

9867.  Then  the  Local  Gkjvemment  Board  has  no  control  over  the 
expenditure  ? — No,  but  we  borrow  all  our  money  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners. 

9868.  Would  you  tell  us  what  connexion  the  Home  Office  has  with  you  P 
— They  send  down  the  inspectors  to  examine  our  industrial  schools. 

9869.  And  do  you  think  that  they  should  be  removed  from  their 
province  P — ^I  do.  I  do  not  like  myself  any  survival  of  the  idea  that  the 
school  board  is  a  prison  authority,  or  that  these  schools  aie  prisons  for 
these  little  children. 

9870.  Then  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  find  you  money; 
they  have  no  connexion  with  you  except  that,  but  you  would  have  their 
function  removed  also  would  youP— They  charge  us  large  fees  for  their 
solicitor  and  various  other  things  which  I  think  are  open  to  comment. 

9871-  You  would  have  thia  great  central  authority,  which  would  roll  up 
in  its  arms  so  much  work,  managed  under  a  Minister  of  State? — Yes,  by  a 
Cabinet  Minister  of  Education. 

9872.  Is  he  to  act  on  his  own  personal  responsibility,  accountable  to 
Parliament,  or  is  he  to  have  a  council  working  with  him  ? — ^I  would  be 
well  content  that  he  should  be  directly  responsible  to  Parliament. 

9873.  That  he  should  simply  be  assisted  by  permanent  officials  P — ^Yes. 

-   9874.  Such  as  the  permanent  officials  who  now  preside  over  the  various 
departments  at  South  Kensing^n,  Whitehall,  and  so  on  P — ^Yee. 

9875.  And  that  he  should  in  his  own  person,  being  accountable  to  Par- 
liament, take  the  whole  management  of  this  work  P — Yes. 

9876.  In  so  far  as  it  might  be  impossible  to  secure  such  a  large  measure  of 
legislation  as  that,  would  it  in  the  meantime,  in  your  judgment,  be  very 
desirable  that  South  Kensington,  Whitehall,  and  the  education  side  of 
the  Charity  Commission  should  be  fused  into  one  department  P — Very 
desirable,  particularly  with  regard  to  South  Kensington. 

9877.  {Mr.  Yojccdl.)  The  Home  Office  also  has  some  share  in  the  control 
of  publio  elementary  education  in  relation  to  school  attendance  ? — Yes, 
tiiey  have  in  fixing  the  standard  for  factory  employment. 
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9S78.  Aod  yon  prefer  ihat  that  should  oome  into  the  handa  of  the 
Education  Department? — Yes. 

9879.  Would  you  object  to  the  establishment  of  an  educational  council 
in  connexion  with  the  new  Ministry  of  Education  ;  a  council  which  would 
be  advisory,  such  as  the  Indian  Council  p — No,  I  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  it. 

9880.  And  on  that  council  ^ou  would  recognise,  I  daresay,  the  advisa- 
bility of  appointing  experts  m  education,  ex-teachers,  ex-members  and 
ex-officers  of  district  education  boards,  who  Iq  their  retirement  might  give 
to  the  public  service  the  value  of  their  experience  P — I  think  there  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  in  such  an  advisory  board. 

9881.  (Mr.  Fenwick,)  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  likely  to  arise  with 
such  a  constitution  as  that  where  the  views  of  a  Minister  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  the  Education  Depnrtment  conflicted  with  the  views  of  hie 
council.  He  is  the  Minister  responsible  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
policy  of  the  Education  Department.  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  may  at 
times  be  in  sharp  conflict  of  opinion  with  his  colleagues  in  the  council  P — I 
do  not  see  any  great  danger  in  that  myself.  The^e  would  be  men  who 
would  not  be  appointed  for  political  reasons,  of  course.  They  would  be 
appointed  because  of  their  ability  to  advise,  just  as  I  suppose  men  aro 
appointed  to  the  India  Council,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty. 

9882.  The  Minister  himself  would  be  apx>ointed  for  political  reasons  P — 
Of  course  in  such  a  case  as  that,  I  presume,  they  would  have  to  bow  to  the 
Minister. 

9883.  Then  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  have  such  a  council  P — ^Tfaere 
would  be  this  very  great  advantage  :  we  find  Qovemment  departments 
repeatedly  doing  things  which  we  know  they  consider  are  the  right  things 
to  do,  simply  from  the  want  of  better  information.  If  they  had  that 
better  information  they  would  probably  not  make  the  mistakes  that  they 
now  make.  We  find  repeatedly  that  the  Education  Department  in  recent 
years  has  been  most  willing  to  listen  to  representations,  not  only  from 
school  boards,  but  from  everyone  who  is  engaged  in  primary  education, 
and  very  great  good  has  resisted.  I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  than 
the  Evening  School  Code,  which,  I  think,  was  the  outcome  of  the  Depart* 
ment  listening,  of  course  unofficially,  to  the  representations  of  such 
people ;  they  form  no  part  of  the  council,  but  still  that  was  the  outcome  of 
representations  made  to  the  Department. 

9884.  But  you  are  aware  that  even  the  Code  to  which  you  have  just  now 
referred  has  been  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  both  in  the  country  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons  P — Well,  I  was  not  aware  that  the  criticism  had 
been  very  severe. 

9885.  13 ut  you  are  aware  that  there  bas  been  criticism? — I  have  heard 
of  some  small  amount  of  criticism,  but,  I  think,  the  general  opinion  is 
that  it  is  an  admirable  Code.  The  criticism  you  refer  to  was  not,  I  think, 
with  regard  to  the  lines  on  which  the  Code  has  worked  so  much  as 
matters  of  detail  in  the  schedule. 

9886.  (Dr.  WormelL\  Do  you  think  this  list  of  departments  that  are 
to  have  their  powers  affecting  education  transferred  to  the  central  authority 
aooording  to  your  scheme  is  an  exhaustive  list ;  there  are  other  depart- 
ments  which  deal  with  education,  for  instance,  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty  P — I  understood  the  War  Office  had  given  up  dealing  with 
education.  I  saw  something  in  the  newspaper  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
going  to  give  up  the  army  schools. 

9887.  The  Admiralty  do  not  propose  to  give  up  their  dockyard  schooU  P 
— I  have  no  experience  of  that  in  Manchester. 

9888.  Would  you  put  such  schools  under  the  Minister  of  Education  P^- 
I  would  put  all  schools  for  children  under  the  Minister  of  Education. 

9889.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners^ 
workP  There  is  great  complaint  that  the  examinations  for  the  junior 
clerks,  for  instance,  do  not  fit  on  to  the  general  system  of  education.     Do 
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yon  think  that  would  be  obyiated  if  the  whole  was  controlled  by  one 
authority  ? — I  should  not  place  the  examinationa  for  the  Oivil  Servioe 
under' the  control  of  the  Department. 

9890.  And  'vtith  regard  to  this  fine  body  of  men  to  whom  you  referred  aa 
inspecting  and  examining  schools,  you  have  heard  probably  that  there  have 
been  complaints  of  men  having  been  appointed  fresh  from  the  universitieB 
as  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  P— I  did  not  say  anything  about 
examining  secondary  schools.  I  said  the  inspectors  would  be  competent 
to  deal  with  matters  affecting  Secondary  Education. 

9891.  You  were  referring  to  the  inspectors? — I  was  speaking  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Depaiiiment  who  generally  administer  ana  exercise 
all  che  control  that  is  exercined  by  the  Department  over  school  boards. 

9892.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  better  capable  of  doing  that  for 
Secondary  Education  than  for  primary? — I  should  have  complete  con- 
fidence in  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Sdiools. 

9893.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  wish  all  these 
different  bodies  to  be  equally  represented  in  the  new  Department? — 
Certainly  not. 

9894  Would  you  have  any  representation  of  them  ? — ^I  think  not. 

9895.  You  would  simply  say  that  their  power  should  be  transferred  ?  — 
The  power  should  be  transferred  to  a  Minister  of  Education. 

9896.  Is  the  Minister's  Council  to  have  any  representatives  of  teachers 
at  all  on  it  ? — In  answer  to  Mr.  Yoxall,  I  said  I  could  see  no  objection  to 
such  a  council  with  representatives  of  teachers.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage. 

9897.  I  thought  you  meant  that  would  be  the  advisory  council  ? — That  ia 
what  I  mean. 

9898.  But  in  the  Department  would  there  be  any  representatives  of 
teachers  who  would  be  the  individuals  who  would  compose  the  Depart- 
ment P — The  permanent  officials. 

9899.  And  they  would  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  ?— Certainly. 

9900.  They  would  not  be  appointed  from  teachers  P — I  presume  there  are 
some  of  the  permanent  officials  who  have  been  teachers. 

9901.  But  not  necessarily  so  ?— -Not  necessarily  so. 

9902.  I  think  you  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  work  of  the 
Education  Department  in  primary  education  ? — ^Yes. 

9903.  Does  that  extend  to  all  their  action  from  the  very  beginning  P— ^ 
No,  I  said  of  receat  years.  Of  course,  now  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  way 
the  Department  has  been  worked  politically.  I  am  speaking  of  its  con- 
nexion with  existing  schools.  There  certainly  has  of  late  years,  partionlarly 
daring  the  time  of  the  present  secretary,  been  a  much  better  state  of 
relationship  between  tlie  Department  and  people  gener^ly  connected  with 
the  working  of  the  day  and  evening  schools. 

9904.  But  you  do  not  think  the  system  is  one  that  would  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  too  much  centralisation  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  at  any  rate, . 
not  so  far  as  the  relationship  of  the  Department  to  existing  schools  ia 
concerned. 

9905.  But  in  your  new  scheme  for  Secondary  Education  the  power  of 
the  central  depturtment  would  be  very  much  broken  by  the  local  autho- 
rities ? — Certainly. 

9906.  And  you  think  that  would  be  a  wise  precaution  in  the  future  P — 
Certainly.  I  remember  the  time  when  the  Education  Department  met 
school  boards  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  way  it  deals  with  them 
now.  There  is  a  greater  inclination  on  the  part  of  tibe  Department  now 
to  listen  to  the  people  in  the  locality  than  there  was  15  or  20  years  ago. 

9907.  (Dean  of  Manchestei',)  I  do  not  think  you  have  quite  definitely 
declared  how  you  would  constitute  the  authority  which  is  to  be  presided 
over,  as  you  carefully  said,  by  the  Cabinet  Minister  of  Education.   You  have 
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giyen   ns   the   rongh   coDstitution,  bat  yon  have  not  gone  into  detail  ? 
— xNo. 

9908.  And  you  do  not  wish  to  go  into  detail?— No.  I  think  tbe 
Minititer,  whatevei  coandl  he  might  have  to  assist  him,  should  be  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament. 

9909.  But  yon  would  not  have  him  to  select  the  persons  whom  he  would 
liaTe  associated  with  him.  We  have  not  yet  got  from  you  a  body  con- 
stituted under  this  Cabinet  Minister  of  Education.  Perhaps  you  are 
not  prepared  to  go  into  details  with  regard  to  that? — No,  I  am  not 
prepared. 

9910.  You  spoke  of  the  officials  of  the  Department  as  being  constdtees, 
if  you  wiU,  of  this  Minister,  but  in  point  of  fact  you  have  not  formuhited 
any  constitution  of  the  body  ?— No. 

9911.  Yon  think  that  the  local  education  authority  would  from  the  very 
first  under  present  circumstances  have  such  weight  that  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  over-weighing  the  opinion  of 
it  P — There  is  no  fear  at  all  so  long  as  we  have  Parliament  behind  the 
Minister. 

NioBesiTr  9912.  (Mr,     Jehb.)    Would  you  give    us    your  views    as  to  the  pro- 

EniSusHMs^NT  "^^^^^  ®^  higher  grade  schools,  and  as  to  the  special  advantages  of  such 

OF  Higher  schools? — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  one  or  more  higher  grade  schools 
Gradb  (I  will  call  them  by  this  name,  not  because  it  is  the  happiest  name,  but 
acnoowf  ^  because  it  is  the  name  by  which  they  are  best  known)  should  be  provided 
in  all  districts  having  adequate  population.  I  look  cpon  these  schools  as 
an  absolute  necessity  in  any  efficient  system  *of  Secondary  Education. 
Properly  organised  they  would  become  the  crown  of  the  elementary 
system,  and  tho  connecting  link  by  which  the  primary  schools  may  be 
joined  with  secondary  schools  of  the  second  grade.  There  have  been 
higher  grade  schools  in  Manchester  since  the  year  1877.  W^e  have  at  the 
present  time  six  such  schools,  affi^rding  accommodation  for  7,104  children, 
and  the  school  board  have  spent  in  the  provision  of  these  schools  the  sum 
of  nearly  120,000/.  I  believe  that  for  boys  and  girls  whose  education  will 
cease  at  the  age  of  16  the  Secondary  Education  which  may  be  imparted 
by  these  schools  is  of  the  kind  best  suited  to  their  wants.  Properly 
organised,  these  schools  would  be  the  direct  feeders  of  the  technical 
schools  and  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  second  and  third  grades.  The 
present  prominence  which  is  given  to  science  teaching,  and  the  absolute 
neglect  of  many  branches  of  general  education,  seriously  interfere  with 
the  practical  value  of  the  higher  grade  schools.  For  iuHtance.  we  find 
that  a  boy  leaving  one  of  our  higher  grade  schools  will,  in  the  subjects  in 
which  he  has  been  taught,  be  on  a  level  with  any  boy  in  such  schools  as 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  but  in  Latin  or  Greek  he  will  be  nowhere. 
I  would  so  organise  the  higher  grade  schools  that  this  defect  might  be 
obviated ;  but  this  organisation  means  freedom  from  the  present  rules 
affecting  oi'ganiseil  science  schools,  which  are  almost  invariably  associated 
with  schools  of  this  type.  From  a  return  prepared  by  the  As>ociation  of 
School  Boards  for  this  Commission,  I  find  that  the  total  accommodation 

Srovided  by  the  higher  grade  schools  in  England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of 
lonmouthshire)  is  40,898;  and  another  return,  also  prepared  for  this 
Commission,  shows  that  there  are  in  these  higher  grade  schools  6,629 
children  in  classes  beyond  the  standards.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
also  that  a  great  deal  of  Secondary  Education  is  done  within  the  standards. 
There  are  many  advantages  obtained  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
this  class.  They  carry  on  in  the  most  natural  way  the  education  of  tho 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools.  They  affordf  opportunities  for  the 
advancement  of  the  most  talented  and  intelligent  of  the  elementary  school 
teachers,  whilst  they  also  provide  an  admirable  training  ground  for 
young  people  desirous  of  becoming  teachers,  and  provide  that  systematic 
and  general  education  best  suited  for  boys  and  g^rls  who  before  they  are 
16  years  of  age  will  be  required  by  the  necessitieB  of  life  to  proceed 
to  general  employment.  I  would  give  considerable  freedom  to  a 
district  as  to  organisation  of  these  schools.     I  think  it  desirable   that 
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they  should  not  bo  restricted  to  children  who  have  passed  the  standards, 
or  even  to  the  two  highest  standards.  It  is  well,  too,  that  there  should  be 
a  preparatory  department  attached  to  a  higher  grade  school.  It  giyes  a 
backbone  to  the  school,  which  is  otherwise  wanting  where  the  whole  of  the 
children  are  transferred  from  elementary  schools.  I  have  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  a  diagram  (see  Appendix  No.  3)  whicli  illustrates  what  I 
mean  with  regard  first  of  all  to  the  relationship  of  the  primary  schools,  and 
next  the  higher  grade  school  (referring  to  it  as  a  secondary  school  of  the  third 
grade  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission),  and  then  the  secondary  schools. 
By  the  arrangement  set  forth  in  this  diagram  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
second  grade,  which  deal  largely  with  classical  education,  and  are  the 
immediate  avenues  to  the  universities,  would  each  have  as  a  base  a 
preparatory  Fcbool  for  those  wlio,  owing  to  class  distinctions  of  various 
kind^,  will  never  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  public  elementary 
schools.  In  the  prepartory  department  of  the  higher  grade  school 
languages  and  literature  might  be  taught  at  suitable  oges,  in  order  to 
facilitate  t)ie  passing  of  pupils  into  the  secondary  schools  of  the  second 
grade,  and  from  the  higher  grade  school  might  also  pass  those  who  desire 
a  technical  education  in  the  institutions  provided  for  the  purpose.  These 
technical  schools  have  not  been  set  forth  in  the  diagram  because  they  are 
special  places  of  tuition,  just  as  are  schools  of  music  and  schools  for  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts— all  necessary  in  their  way  for  those  whose  needs 
they  are  designed  to  supply  with  technical  instruction,  but  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  supply  of  general  education  for  the  bulk  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  gone  through  the  elements  of  instruction  in  a  public  elementary 
school,  in  the  preparatory  department  of  a  higher  grade  bchool,  or  in  the 
lower  division  of  a  secondary  school  of  the  gi*ammar  sclicol  type.  The 
effect  of  science  and  art  grants  upon  higher  grade  schools  is  not  satis- 
factory, as  they  exert  too  great  an  infiuence  upon  the  course  of  instruction 
given  in  the  school,  and  much  of  the  science  teaching  which  can  only  be 
fragmentary  and  of  little  practical  value  to  the  children  in  after-life.  The 
15  hours  per  week  which  have  now  to  be  devoted  to  the  woik  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  organised  science  schools  render  the  teaching  of 
literary  subjects  an  impossibility.  I  see  that  by  a  recent  time  table  issued 
by  the  Department  they  have  reduced  this  15  hours  per  week  to  13  for 
next  .Tear.  I  think  that  higher  grade  schools  should  be  independent  of 
money  earned  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  This  would  lead 
to  a  much  more  generous  provision  of  subjects,  and  the  taking  up  of  many 
most  essential  to  the  welfare  of  pupils,  but  which  do  not  come  within  the 
directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  In  manufacturing  and 
trading  districts  it  is  of  great  importance  that  children  should  be  taught 
such  subjects  as  modem  languages,  also  that  they  should  be  instructed 
in  the  routine  of  a  merchant's  ofSlce,  ard  that  they  should  receive 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  &c.  Those  are  the 
main  points  I  wish  to  bring  out. 

9913.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Ton  consider,  I  suppose,  that  the  great 
factor  in  such  a  system  as  you  have  been  alluding  to  is  what  is  the  intention 
of  the  parent  or  the  child  as  regards  its  future  career  P— That  is  so. 

9914.  And  that  determines  all  this  scheme  of  yours ;  it  is  on  such  a 
principle  as  that  that  you  have  managed  your  plan  ? — Yes. 

9915.  I  would  ask  yon  for  a  little  more  strict  definition  as  to  what  you 
meon  by  higher  grede  schools.  Of  course  we  know,  as  you  have  said,  that 
the  term  is  to  some  extent  misleading.  You  have  said  that  there  are  six 
higher  grade  schools  in  Manchester,  bat  those  six  higher  grade  schools  are 
not  all  higher  grade  schools  of  the  same  character,  are  they  ? — No,  they 
are  not. 

9916.  The  distinction  being  what  P — The  distinction  being  that  at  our 
centi  al  school,  owinj;  to  the  pressure  upon  the  school,  we  have  hod  from 
time  to  time  to  relieve  the  pressui'e  by  pushing  out  the  lower  standards 
until  it  has  arrived  at  this,  that  we  have  only  Standards  Y.  and  upwarda 
in  the  central  schooh 
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9917.  That  is  the  only  school  in  'which  there  are  not  other  standards,  is 
it  not  P — Yes.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  the  best  mode  of  organisation.  It 
iM  simply  the  position  to  which  we  have  been  forced. 

9918.  Yon  desire  that  the  higher  grade  school  should  be  of  the  character 
of  which  we  have  the  greater  number  in  Manchester,  including  lower 
standards?— Yes. 

9919.  You  regard  those  higher  grade  schools,  as  you  have  expressed  it, 
as  the  crown  of  the  primary  school  education  of  children  who  are  not 
intending  to  go  forward  with  their  education  further  than  the  highest 
rung  of  that  particular  eilnoational  ladder  P — Yes. 

9920.  How  do  you  propose  to  transfer  from  such  school  any  such  pupils 
as  you  desire  to  see  helped  forward  in  their  educational  career  P — ^Hero 
would  come  the  advantage  of  having  the  same  authority  for  secondary  and 
primary  schools.  You  would  have  an  authority  controlling  the  teaching 
of  both,  and  able  to  make  such  rules  as  would  lecul  to  the  promotion  of 
clever  boys  and  girls  who  would  be  better  in  a  secondary  school  of  the 
0eoond  grade  than  they  would  in  a  higher  grade  school. 

9921 .  You  would  remove,  in  point  of  fact,  the  temptation  which  some 
people  say  is  incident  to  the  schoolmasters  of  desiring  to  retain  in  a  s'^hool 
in  which  he  ought  not  to  stay  a  boy  who  ought  to  bo  put  forward  ? — I  do 
not  think  from  my  experience  of  the  masters  of  the  lugher  grade  schools 
and  the  mistresses  of  the  same  schools  in  Manchester  that  there  exists 
such  a  feeling.  I  find  invaiiably  that  the  teachers  are  most  anxious  io 
promote  their  pupils,  and  to  put  them  on  those  lines  which  arc  likely  to 
benefit  them  most  in  their  education.  But  tiirough  these  secondary  schools 
and  these  primaiy  schools  being  under  different  conditions,  there  are 
internal  difficulties  at  the  present  time  to  prevent  a  systematic  interchange 
of  pupils. 

9922.  That  would  be  obviated  by  the  system  which  you  propose? — Yes. 

9923.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  this  Oommisslon  that  there 
is  a  detention  from  certain  of  the  schools.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  on 
the  part  of  the  School  Board  of  Manchester  there  is  a  retaining  of  pupils 
in  their  own  schools  of  the  higher  grade.  Have  you  found  that  ? — Do  I 
undeistand  that  that  refers  to  the  t^hnical  school. 

9924.  It  may  possibly  refer  to  the  technical  school  P — I  should  like  to  lay 
before  the  Commission  some  particulars  on  that  point.  This  statement 
has  been  made — I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  made  before  this 
Commission  or  not,  but  it  has  been  certainly  made  elsewhere  ;  it  has  been 
said  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  public  elementary 
schools  to  prevent  bo^s  and  girls  competing  for  scholarships  offered  by 
the  Technical  Instruction  Authcnties.  I  maintain  strongly  that  idiere  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  charge,  and  I  will  attempt  to  prove  n:y  position 
by  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  This  is  the  report  of  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion  Committee  of  the  City  Council  of  Manchester,  and  I  find  on  page  22 
there  is  this :  "  llie  following  is  tho  limit  of  age  for  the  respective 
"  scholarships  and  exhibitions  attliedateof  entrance  to  the  institutions - 
"  named."  There  are  certain  scholarships  of  the  value  I  think  of  602. 
per  annum  tenable  at  Owens  College,  and  there  of  course  they  must  be 
over  16  years  of  age  to  enter  the  college.  Then  the  Municipal  Technical 
Committee  itself  offers  certain  scholarships  to  be  held  in  its  own  school, 
and  those  pupils  must  be  of  not  less  than  15  years  of  age.  The  same  age 
limit  is  true  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Art,  which  is  also  a  Municipal 
Technical  School,  and  the  only  scholarships  which  ore  open  for  boys  and 
girls  under  15  are  those  offered  in  connexion  with  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  BO  that  we  may  take  it  generally  that  boys  and  girls  must  be  15 
before  they  can  compete  for  those  scholarships  oficred  by  the  Manchester 
City  Council,  and  which  I  understand  it  has  been  stated  the  teachers 
prevent  candidates  going  forward  for  in  order  to  retain  them  in  their  schools. 
I  have  had  Form  9,  as  we  call  it,  of  the  Education  Department  carefully 
examined  in  connexion  with  our  public  elementary  schools  in  Manchester, 
and  I  find  that,  taking  all  schools  together  (of  course  that  is  the  board 
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Bohools),  there  are  only  187  children  of  15  years  of  age,  there  are  18  of 
16  years  of  age,  and  there  are  7  over  17  years  of  age.     That  is  out  of 
42,000  children,  there  are  these  numbers  of  diildren  who  wonld  by  reason 
of  their  age  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  scholarships. 

9925.  {Mr.  Llevhillyn  Smith.)  Does  that  include  the  central  school  P — 
Yes,  it  includes  the  central  school,  it  includes  all  the  board  schools. 
Those  members  give  a  total  of  212  scholars  over  15  years  of  age,  100  are 
in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  and  are  backward  pupils  because  they 
are  in  the  standards — they  are  dances,  or  else  they  are  mentally  deficient ; 
of  the  remaining  112  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  28  are  children  of  non- 
ratepayers,  and  24  hare  already  held  scholarships,  so  that  if  we  take  the 
112  who  would  be  eligible  for  the  scholarships  and  deduct  the  52,  we 
haye  something  like  60  children  left  who  woidd  be  eligible  to  compete. 
I  say  that  in  the  face  of  this  proof,  which  I  think  could  not  have  been 
known  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  Manchester,  or  they 
would  not  have  made  the  statement,  there  cannot  be  any  ground  for 
saying  that  the  teachers  of  our  schools  or  the  managers  of  the  schools  keep 
back  the  pupils  from  competing  for  these  scholarships. 

9926.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  it  not  within  your  cognizance,  having 
fuU  knowlege  of  the  working  of  our  schools  in  Manchester,  that  there  is 
no  such  intention  P — ^There  is  none.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  trouble 
is  taken  by  the  school  boards,  and  by  the  teachers  of  all  our  schools,  to 
make  known  as  widely  as  possible  the  facilities  that  are  offered  for  pupils 
entering  for  these  scholarships. 

9927.  {Mr.  Gotshburn.)  What  is  the  value  of  them  ? — ^I'hey  range  from 
601  down  to  20?. 

9928.  {Bean  of  Manchester.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  re-organisation  of 
higher  grade  schools  as  giving  a  more  proportionate  bearing  to  literary 
subjects  ?— Yes. 

9929.  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  is  not  absolutely 
essential  p — Yes. 

9930.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  When  you  spoke  of  second  grade 
secondary  schools,  as  you  have  got  them  on  this  diagram,  what  kind  of 
schools  had  you  in  your  mind  P — Schools  of  the  type  of  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School  and' the  Girls'  High  School. 

9931.  Are  not  those  usually  called  first  grade ;  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
names,  but  it  is  rather  confusing  P — Those  are  the  schools  I  refer  to. 

9932.  Keeping  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19  P — At  the 
Grammar  School  they  have  225  boys  over  16  years  of  age. 

993;^.  Using  the  nomenclature  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  I 
think  they  were  called  first  grade  schools  P — ^I  thought  that  referred  to 
schools  such  as  Harrow,  Eton,  and  so  on. 

9934.  Tou  spoke  of 'the  higher  grade  schools  being  a  connecting  link 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  Do  you  mean  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  school  system,  or  an  actual  connecting  link  for  a 
boy  P  That  is  to  say,  would  you  say  that  a  boy  who  is  going  into  a 
secondary  school  from  a  primary  school  had  better  pass  first  to  a  higher 
£^rade  school,  and  then  on  P — I  think  facilities  could  be  given  to  prepare 
him  for  the  first  grade  school  very  much  better  in  a  higher  grade 
school  than  in  an  ordinary  school. 

9935.  Do  you  mean  in  the  preparatory  department  of  a  higher  grado 
school,  or  would  you  take  him  right  through  P — I  would  make  it  possible 
for  a  boy  to  pass  from  the  higher  grade  school  either  at  the  age  of  9  or  15. 

9936.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  the  relative  value  of  those  two  modes 
of  continuing  education,  assuming  that  a  boy  is  ultimately  going  to  a 
secondary  school  P — I  think  it  is  very  much  better  that  it  should  be 
generally  understood  that  it  would  be  through  the  higher  grade  sohocl 
that  he  should  proceed. 
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9d37.  With  regard  to  the  soTirces  of  income  of  the  higher  grade  schools^ 
70U  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  present  income  is  not  satisfactory. 
Have  yon  thought  out  in  what  way  you  would  replace  it  P — Of  course  the 
bulk  of  the  grant  income  at  the  present  time  is  derived  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  In  the  Organised  Science  Department  it  is  entirely  so. 
I  should  like  to  see  that  money  given,  not  on  the  results  of  examination,  but 
on  instruction,  and  I  would  also  like  to  see  school  boards  have  greater 
authority  as  to  the  mode  of  charging  fees  in  these  schools. 

9938.  You  think  you  could  raise  more  money  by  fees  without  difficulty  ? 
— I  do  not  think  myself  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  charge  fees  in  these  schools. 

9939.  And  as  regards  the  mode  in  which  public  money  should  be  given  ? 
— ^I  would  give  that  from  the  central  government  authority,  and  would 
let  it  be  administered  practically  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Govomment 
grant  for  the  standard  work  is  administered,  but  it  should  not  dopend  on 
the  May  examinations. 

9940.  That  would  be  chiefly  on  attendance  and  partly  on  general  merit  P 
—Yes. 

9941.  When  you  say  you  wish  to  have  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  extended  to  literary  bubjects,  you  do  not  mean  that  they 
should  add  to  the  present  Directory  literary  subjects,  and  give  grants  on 
the  result  of  examinations? — No,  I  do  not  like  the  system  of  payment 
by  examination  in  particular  subjects. 

9942.  Have  you  complaints  that  it  hamper^)  the  teachers  P — There  is  no 
doubt  it  does.  It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools. 
I  have  been  at  meetings  of  the  masters  of  higher  grade  and  organised 
science  schools  all  over  the  country,  and  they  all  say  that  it  is  a  bad 
system  of  administering  public  money,  and  I  share  the  opinion. 

9943.  They  say  definitely  that  they  find  from  their  experience  that  they 
are  hampered  in  their  work  P — Yes.  If  they  are  compulsoiily  required  to 
devote  15  hours  every  week  to  a  pai  ticular  branch  of  education,  they  must 
be  hampered. 

9944.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  organised  science  schools  suffer  less  p — 
They  suffer  less  to  this  extent;  that  there  in  a  capitation  grant  partly 
payable  on  attendance,  but  necessitating  examination  as  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  it  is  paid. 

9945.  As  regards  the  difficulties  of  the  transfer  of  children  from  the 
higher  grade  schools  to  secondary  schools,  you  spoke  of  internal  diffi- 
oultie^.  Did  you  refer  to  what  you  considered  to  be  the  inappropriate 
conditions  of  scholarships  as  at  piesent  offered  in  Manchester? — No,  I 
refen-ed  to  the  want  of  freedom  ou  the  part  of  the  headmaster  of  the 
school  that  he  could  not  adapt  the  courses  of  instruction.  That  is  what 
I  meant,  and  also  having  to  eai  n  this  grant  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Depnrtmeiit,  he  is  handicapped. 

9946.  You  refen*ed  to  the  internal  difficulties  (I  think  I  am  using  your 
own  expression)  which  at  present  impair  continuity  of  education  as  between 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  when  you  were  speaking  of  the  advantages 
of  having  one  authoritv  for  the  whole  of  education  p — I  meant  to  say 
that  if  the  secondary  scliools,  the  primary  schools,  and  the  higher  grade 
schools  were  all  under  one  authority,  that  authority  could  adjust  matters 
in  a  way  which  it  is  not  possible  to  adjast  them  in  now. 

9947.  Could  not  it  be  done  by  mutual  negotiation  P — Not  as  well  as  by 
one  common  employer. 

9948.  Has  the  mutual  negotiation  plan  been  tried  at  Manchester? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  committee  now. 

9949.  But  that  committee  has  not  had  time  to  produce  an  appreciable 
result  P — No ;  they  are  only  collecting  evidence. 

9950.  The  matters  you  call  attention  to  in  your  evidence  are  previous  to 
the  work  of  that  committee,  are  they  not  P — Yes. 
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9d51.  The  diffionlties  wliioh  at  present  you  wish  to  get  orer  are  chiefly 
the  inappropriate  conditions  attached  to  the  scholarships,  are  they  not  P — 
No,  they  are  difljculties  experienced  by  the  teachers  of  the  higher  grade 
schools  through  the  regulations  that  they  have  to  comply  with  in  order  to 
obtain  Gk>Yemment  grants. 

9952.  Would  those  be  remedied  by  having  one  educational  authority 
for  Manchester? — They  would  be  remedied  by  having  one  educational 
authority  for  Manchester  and  one  educational  authority  for  the  country. 

9953.  Itwoald  be  rather  a  change  in  the  central  authority  than  the 
local  authority  ? — Both. 

9954.  {Mr.  LyUelton,}  What  fees  are  charged  in  the  higher  grade  schools 
at  Manchester? — For  ratepayers'  children  6d.  per  week  with  a  IJ.  per  week 
for  the  u£e  of  books.  To  children  whose  parents  are  not  ratepayers  the 
fees  in  the  organised  science  schools  go  up  to  1^.  6d.  per  week. 

9955.  Have  ycu  any  knowledge  of  these  higher  grade  schools  in  any  way 
taking  papils  from  the  grammar  school  ?—  There  may  be  a  few  boys  who  are 
in  the  higher  grade  school  who  would  be  probably  better  in  the  grammar 
school,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  few  boys  in  the  grammar 
school  who  would  probably  be  better  in  the  higher  grade  school. 

9956.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  the  grammar  school  has  in  any  way 
suffered  in  numbers  since  the  establiEhment  of  the  higher  grade  schools  ? 
— I  do  not  think  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  has.  I  think  the 
numbers  at  the  present  time  are  high. 

9957.  Have  you  heard  whether  in  other  towns  such  a  thing  has  taken 
place  ? — I  have  heard  that  It  has  been  so  but,  on  the  other  hand^  I  have 
heard  that  it  has  been  owing  to  the  want  of  efficiency  of  the  grammar  schools. 

9958.  Your  opiaion  is  that  in  large  towns  there  is  certainly  room  for 
both  ? — Certainly. 

9959.  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  other  secondary  schools — endowed 
schools  for  instance — suffering  by  higher  grade  schools  competing  with 
them  ?— Not  where  they  are  efficiently  conducted  and  where  the  endowed 
schools  have  sufficient  means  to  carry  on  their  work  efficiently.  I  can 
well  understand  that  a  vigorous  higher  grade  school  would  kill  an 
inefficient  endowed  school  that  was  not  doing  its  work  properly. 

9960.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  If  we  could  draw  aline  between  Secondary  and 
Primary  Education,  on  which  side  of  the  line  would  you  put  the  higher 
grade  schools  ? — I  would  put  them  on  both  sides.  I  think  they  are  the 
true  continuation  schools  of  the  primary  schools,  and  they  are  also  the 
first  grade  of  the  secondary  schools. 

9961.  In  some  places  they  are  all  ex-seventh  Standard  schools  ? — Yes. 

9962.  But  you  prefer  to  have  them  take  up  the  whole  education  ? — ^Yes, 
I  think  so. 

9963.  Then  in  that  case  they  are  not  schools  at  the  head  of  th<^  elementary 
schools  in  the  same  sense  as  in  other  cases .°— The  Organised  Science 
Department  is. 

9964.  Yoa  propose  that  these  schools  should  take  the  place  of  the  third 
grade  schools  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission? — Had  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  really  any  schools  of  that  kind  ?  They  created  a  class 
for  certain  schools,  but  they  were  not  schools  of  this  class,  and  these  schools 
were  not  of  course  in  existence  then. 

9965.  You  do  not  propose  that  these  schools  should  take  the  place  of 
.those  third  grade  schools  P— No. 

9966.  Your  notion  differs  from  that  of  Birmingham  as  I  gather  it  from 
Mr.  MacCarthy's  evidcDce.  He  seems  to  say  that  the  notion  of  Birmingham 
was  that  only  a  few  very  clever  boys  should  be  advanced  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  to  the  endowed  schools,  and  that  those  should  be  selected  at  a 
very  early  age  ;  that  the  proper  place  fur  all  other  boys  of  good  ability 
was  the  higher  grade  school,  and  that  should  not  be  a  school  leading  on  to 
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any  other  place  of  higher  education.  That  is  not  your  notion,  is  it  P — No, 
I  think  that  the  circumstancos  of  the  parents,  particularly  with  regard  to 
their  ability  to  keep  their  children  at  school  for  a  longer  time,  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

9967.  At  what  age  do  yoa  suppose  the  children  who  oome  from  the 
other  elementary  schools  should  enter  the  higher  grade  schools  P — I  should 
say  about  Standard  IV.     That  would  be  about  10  or  11  years  of  age. 

9968.  At  what  age  should  they  leave  the  higher  grade  schools  for  the 
endowed  schools  p  —I  should  have  no  objection  to  a  boy  who  had  beea  in 
a  higher  grade  school  leaving  at  9  or  10  for  the  endowed  school. 

9969.  Then  there  are  two  systems  at  work  P— Yes.  You  see  the  higher 
grade  school  itself  has  a  preparatory  department. 

9970.  {Mr.  LytteU^m.)  At  what  age  do  they  first  goto  thatp — They  go 
at  about  six  or  seven.  I  think  it  would  be  from  that  ola£8  that  you  would 
probably  have  most  of  those  desirous  to  enter  the  endowed  school,  and 
they  would  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  a  better  class. 

9971.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  Then  your  higher  grade  school  is  a  socially  higher 
grade  school  P — No,  it  is  not. 

9972.  1  thought  you  said  they  would  be  of  a  better  class  P — Of  course, 
as  long  as  you  have  a  fee  it  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  afifect  the  class.  If 
all  the  primary  schools  in  a  town  are  free,  and  the  higher  grade  school  in 
the  preparatory  department  charges  a  fee,  it  follows  that  to  a  certain 
extent  in  that  preparatory  department,  yon  have  a  rather  better  class  of 
children  But  the  upper  department  of  the  school  is  open  to  all  the 
children  from  the  primary  schools.  That  class  distinction  is  done  away 
with  in  the  higher  grade  schools. 

9973.  So  a  higher  grade  school  then,  really,  has  a  double  function  ?  — 
Yes. 

9974.  In  part,  it  is  a  higher  grade  school  socially  P — In  its  lower  part 
it  is. 

9975.  You  do  not  pre-suppose  that  the  higher  grade  school  should 
receive  the  children  from  the  other  schools  at  11  or  12,  and  then,  after  a 
time,  hand  them  over  on  the  endowed  school  ?— Yes.  There  would  be 
some  cases  of  that  sort.  To  all  children  who  had  passed  Standard  YI., 
we  will  f^ay,  in  the  ordinary  primary  school,  I  would  throw  open  the 
higher  grade  school ;  and  then  when  the  master  or  the  mistress  got  them 
in  hand  and  thought  there  were  some  who  would  be  better  in  the  grammar 
school  I  would  pass  them  on  immediately  to  the  grammar  school. 

9976.  I  he  complaint  we  have  always  heard  here  with  regard  to  passing 
on  at  14  or  15  is  that  they  have  been  inadequately  prepared. 

9977.  You  would  alter  that  system  ? — Yes,  and  make  it  possible  either 
for  the  boy  to  go  on  to  the  endowed  school  at  10  or  when  he  had  finished 
his  education  at  the  higher  grade  school. 

9978.  {Mr.  Yoscall.)  You  contemplate  the  supply  of  pupils  for  the 
higher  grade  school  and  the  endowed  school  by  means  of  eodiiibitions  ? — 
Yes. 

9979.  Do  you  find  that  throughout  the  country  there  is  any  falling-off 
in  the  demand  for  higher  grade  and  organised  science  instruction  ?— No, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  parents. 

9980.  Would  you  advocate  the  establishment  where  they  do  not  exist  of 
secondary  schools  of  the  type  of  the  higher  grade  schools,  although  that 
type  mubt  be  modified  ?— Certainly,  where  there  was  an  adequate  amount 
of  population  to  be  dealt  with. 

9981.  Hut  you  would  agree  that  in  the  higher  grade  school  and  the 
organised  science  school  there  should  be  more  instruction  in  commercial 
subjects  given  ?— Yes.  You  must  take  into  account  the  ultimate  employ- 
ment of  the  girls  and  boys. 
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9982.  And  I  think  yon  wonld  also  bold  that  that  commercial  instruction 
is  not  now  given  very  largely  becanfie  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
-system  ?— Yes,  that  is  so.    We  have  not  time  for  it. 

9988.  Speaking  generally  with  regard  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
system,  you  would  recommend  the  substitution  of  inspection  for 
examination  P — Yes. 

9984.  And  fixed  grants,  such  as  the  Education  Department  Grants, 
depending  upon  inspetifion  ? — And  attendance. 

9985.  In  place  of  the  present  grants  depending  upon  paper  examinations  ? 
— That  is  entirely  my  view  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

9986.  (Jfn  Cockbum.)  The  higher  grade  schools  Lave  multiplied  very 
fast,  have  they  not  ? — I  think  so. 

9987.  How  many  have  we  in  the  country  now? — From  a  Return 
prepared  by  the  Association  of  School  Boards  for  this  Commission,  I  find 
that  the  total  accommodation  in  higher  grade  schools  in  England  and 
"Whales,  exclusive  of  Monmouthshire,  is  41,000. 

9988.  That  is  the  accommodation  for  children  P — Yes. 

9989.  You  do  not  know  how  many  separa^-e  and  distinct  schools  there 
are,  do  you  ?— There  are  60,  and  of  those  39  have  organised  science  schools 
attached  to  them. 

9990.  In  connexion  with  South  Kensington  ? — ^Tes. 

9991.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  has  been  expended  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  on  these  schools  p — Yes,  the  total  amount  expended 
with  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department  on  the  erection  of  the 
higher  grade  schools  has  been  625,823^.  That  is  in  building  and  sites. 
Of  course  a  good  many  of  these  higher  grade  schools  have  not  been  built 
hj  boards ;  they  have  been  premises  which  have  been  adapted. 

• 

9992.  Would  a  number  of  these  schools  have  been  larger  but  for  the 
provisions  of  the  Assisted  Education  Act  with  regard  to  fees  P — I  think  it 
has  been  a  di£Sculty  in  some  towns. 

9993.  You  think  that  has  placed  a  check  upon  the  multiplication  of 
them  ? — ^Yes.  I  know  that  in  the  town  of  Wolverhampton  it  was  a  very 
great  difficulty  until  Mr.  Acland  gave  way.  It  would  probably  have  led 
to  the  higher  grade  school  which  was  built  by  that  board  becoming  a 
pubHc  el^nentary  school  if  the  Qovernment  had  not  given  way  and 
allowed  them  to  charge  a  fee. 

9994.  But  in  Stockton,  Batloy,  and  a  number  of  other  places,  have  not 
liigher  grade  schools  been  absolutely  nipped  in  the  bud  by  this  Act  p — I 
believe  that  is  so. 

9995.  There  is  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  parents  to  pay  these  fees 
which  have  now  been  put  a  stop  to,  is  there  P — They  have  not  been  put  a 
atop  to. 

9996.  Have  they  not  P— -Mr.  Acland  has  given  way  in  the  case  of  the 
Wolverhampton  and  I  think  Hanley  school  boards,  and  allowed  them  a 
couple -of  years  to  charge  fees.  ' 

9997.  Apart  from  Mr.  Acland,  is  not  the  state  of  the  law  this,  that  if  any 
school  is  established  after  January  1891,  it  must  be  free  p — There  is  a  right 
reserved  to  the  Department  to  allow  a  fee. 

9998  On  what  condition  p — The  exceptional  conditions  of  the  school ; 
and  I  thought  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed  that  that  was  intended  to 
meet  the  case  of  the  higher  grade  schools. 

*  ■  9999.  Do  you  know  a  case  apart  from  the  one  you  have  named  where 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  has  stepped  in  p — I  know  Wolverhampton 
and  Hfljoley. 

10,000.  Was  not  the  discretionary  power  exercised  there  because  the 
■  plans  had  been  deposited  and  the  arrangements  made  before  January 
1891  p — I  cannot  say.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  conditions. 

Y  2 
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10.001.  In  any  case  there  is  a  perfect  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  have  a  fee  imposed  if  they  might  go  on  ?  —  That  is  my 
experience. 

10.002.  Do  yon  know  any  higher  grade  schools  outside  Sheffield  that 
have  been  freed  since  this  Assisted  Education  Act  came  into  force  P — ISio, 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any. 

10.003.  In  nearly  every  case  the  fee  has  been  retained  by  the  school 
authorities  P — I  believe  that  is  so. 

10.004.  In  your  experience,  is  our  primary  education  of  a  very  improved 
character,  thanks  to  our  improved  teaching,  staff,  apparatus,  appliances, 
buildings,  codes,  and  so  forth ;  and  has  it  made  very  considerable  advances 
on  the  condition  it  was  in  10  or  15  years  ago  P— It  has  made  very  great 
advances  in  all  directions. 

10.005.  Are  we  now  passing  our  children  through  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  finish  in  a  primary  school  at  a  much  earlier  ago  than 
formerly  P — That  is  so. 

10.006.  Do  you  know  at  all  at  what  a^e  the  education  of  a  child  in  an 
ordinary  elementary  school  may  be  said  to  reach  the  Sixth  Standard  P — I 
should  think  a  child  of  11,  who  had  been  healthy  and  who  had  attended 
well,  might  reach  the  Sixth  Standard  easily. 

10.007.  Dors  that  leave  a  very  large  interval  between  the  Sixth 
Standard  and  the  period  at  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  ohild*s  being 
sent  to  some  kind  of  employment  p— It  does,  both  as  regards  the  law 
and  the  physical  powers  of  the  child. 

10.008.  Is  it  an  advantage  or  otherwise  to  have  in  elementary  sohoolv 
the  education  carried  to  any  serious  extent  beyond  Standard  YI.  P — ^Not  in 
tbo  ordinary  elementary  schools.    I  should  say  certainly  not. 

10.009.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  every  ordinary  elementary  school  should 
be  closing  its  curriculum  at  about  Standard  YI.  p — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

10.010.  Then  if  it  be  true  that  such  a  great  improvement  is  taking  place 
with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  the  cJiildren  are  passing  Standard  YI. , 
you  would  have  an  inci easing  number  of  what  I  may  call  fragments  of 
Standard  YTI.  p — Yes,  nearly  in  all  schools,  with  no  teaching  power,  and  no 
proper  apparatus,  to  deal  with  them. 

10.011.  Will  you  tell  us  why  ? — Because  the  cost  of  teaching,  say,  half- 
a-dozen  children  would  be  so  great  that  the  managers  would  be  unwilling^ 
to  appoint  a  teacher  for  the  purpose. 

10.012.  Then  what  would  happen  to  any  children  that  were  retained  in 
a  school  of  that  kind  ?— They  would  simply  go  on  with  fche  work  that  they 
had  done  before,  and  the  result  would  probably  be  that  they  would  drift 
out  of  the  school. 

10,018.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  put  it  in  ordinary  language,  those 
children,  if  they  remained  at  school,  would  be  marking  timoP — They 
would. 

10.014.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  the  Education  Department 
takes  no  cognizance  whatever  of  the  child  after  Standard  YII.  Is  that  so  ? 
— That  is  BO.  Of  course  the  Education  Department  do  not  inspect 
organised  science  schools. 

10.015.  If  a  child  remains  beyond  Standard  YII.  in  any  school,  has  not 
the  Government  ceased  to  give  school  managers,  volunta^  or  board,  any 
money  in  any  way  P— Yes,  that  is  so. 

10.01 6.  And  therefore  they  would  be  educating  these  children  without 
any  Government  subsidy,  apart  from  what  might  be  paid  them  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10.017.  The  charge  has  been  made,  and  I  think  you  yourself  admitted 
it,  that  the  treatment  of  these  children  beyond  Standard  YII.  is  becoming 
lob-sided  ? — Yes. 
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10.018.  It  is  too  mnoh  stramed  and  adapted  to  the  Science  and  Art 
direotoiy  instead  of  being  a  broad  and  liberal  education  ? — ^Yes. 

10.019.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  P — The  anxitities  of  the  teachers  to 
earn  the  grants  for  the  managers  of  their  schools. 

10.020.  It  is  necessary  for  them,  in  order  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to 
keep  the  doors  open,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  best  grant-earning  system 
they  can  ?— Yes. 

10.021.  Is  that  the  reason  why  yon  would  have  -the  Science  and  Art 
directory  yery  much  broadened  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  present  system  is  bad 
for  the  pupils,  and  it  is  a  yery  unwiae  thing  to  put  the  teachers  under 
those  conditions. 

10.022.  If  these  children  are  to  be  kept  at  school  until  they  are  14,  who 
is  the  proper  authority  to  take  their  education  in  hand  and  keep  it  going  P 
— The  school  board. 

10.023.  Will  you  tell  us  why  P — Because  they  can  do  it  most  economically, 
and  they  are  the  people  who  are  best  able  to  keep  hold  of  those  things. 
They  haye  got  behind  them  the  teachers  with  whom  the  children  haye 
passed  the  whole  of  their  school  liyes,  and  in  various  ways  they  can 
influence  the  after-career  of  the  children. 

10.024.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  the  new  school  boards  you  are 
-contemplating,  or  the  present  ones  P — The  present  ones.  Certainly  it  is 
true  of  the  present  ones. 

10.025.  {Mr,  CocJchum,)  Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  plan  somewhat 
different  from  what  you  have  been  discussing  just  now  P  Supposing  the 
Education  Department  were  to  grade  their  code  three  steps  higher  than  it 
does  now,  that  would  be  to  Standard  X. ;  it  would  then  practically  make 
provision  for  a  boy  going  on  until  he  would  certainly,  on  yonr  own  figures, 
be  13  or  14  years  of  age  P — No ;  I  would  prefer  greater  liberty  after  the 
Seventh  Standard,  I  would  not  have  any  more  standards.  I  should  like 
to  see  what  the  teachers  could  do  with  adequate  grants  placed  at  tbeir 
service,  and  let  each  district  authority  exercise  its  own  intelligence 
upon  providing  the  best  kind  of  education  suitable  for  the  district.  You 
oannot  have  a  common  system  suitable  for  all  parts  of  the  country 
because  the  industries  vary. 

10.026.  Then  in  your  own  opinion  there  is  quite  a  field,  at  all  events  in 
Manchester  and  in  other  places  you  havo  had  experience  of,  for  first  grade 
schools  of  the  quality  and  character  of  the  Manchester  grammar  school, 
and  your  own  central  higher  grade  schools  and  other  higher  grade 
schools  to  exist  side  by  side  P — Yes,  certainly,  and  they  might  exist  side  by 
side  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  each.     One  would  su^iply  the  other. 

10.027.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  It  is  your  opinion  then,  as  I  gather  from  your 
uiiswer  to  Mr.  Oockbarn,  that  in  Manchester  the  higher  grade  pchocls, 
iind  especially  the  central  school,  do  not  draw  away  the  dienthle  of  the 
grammar  school  by  underselling  the  grammar  school  P — I  do  not  think  they 
do  so.  I  know  it  has  been  stated  that  that  is  the  case,  but  I  think  there 
are  other  explanations  why  pupils  have  not  gone  forward  to  the  grammar 
school 

10.028.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  that  it  is  so  ?  I  mean  statistics 
of  this  kind.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  average  age  of  leaving  in  both 
cases.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  also  something  of  the  after- career  in  life 
of  these  children  which  would  tend  to  show  that  thoy  are  not  children  who 
irould  under  any  circumstances  have  gone  to  the  grammar  school  P — I  have 
obtained  the  ages  of  the  boys  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  from  the 
age  of  12,  and  I  find  that  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  at  the 
present  time  there  are  75  boys  of  the  age  of  12 ;  150  of  the  ago  of  13 ;  21 3 

.  at  the  age  of  14 ;  154  at  the  age  of  15  ;  and  225  at  the  age  of  16  and 
upwards.  If  we  contrast  that  with  the  central  Organised  Science  School 
you  will  see  that  the  age  of  15  practically  closes  the  education  at  that 
school,  whilst  the  number  at  the  grammar  school  increases  beyond  15. 
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In  the  Organised  Science  School  there  are  8  at  12 ;  82  at  18  ;  155  at  14  ; 
and  then  the  number  rapidly  declines.     There  are  75  at  15,  and  22  at  16. 

10.029.  So  that  you  have  a  considerable  difference  in  the  range  of  &ges 
at  the  two  schools  P  —Yes. 

10.030.  That  partly  covers  my  question,  but  not  entirely.  Have  you 
any  facts  to  show  tluit  a  certain  number  of  cliildren  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  do  not  go  to  the  higher  grade  school  because  they  can  get  their 
education  practically  for  nothing,  continue  there  as  long  as  the^  can  and 
then  go  on  to  the  grammar  school  p — I  want  to  know  something  about 
what  happens  to  them  afterwards,  because  that  is  the  way  in  which  it 
appears  to  me  that  a  higher  grade  school  could  undersell  a  grammar 
school.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  that  p — No,  I  do  not  quite  see  tlie 
kind  of  fact  which  would  illustrate  that.  A  mere  description  of  the- 
occupation  of  the  parents  would  not  answer  the  purposes. 

10.031.  A  fact  which  would  prove  underselling  would  be  one  of  this 
kind.  Can  you  show  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  higher  grade  school 
children  use  the  higher  grade  schools  as  far  as  they  can,  and  then  go  on 
to  the  grammar  school  to  finish? — That  is  not  so.  The  complaint  of  the 
grammar  school  is  that  they  have  not  a  very  large  number  who  do  go  on. 

10.032.  So  that  is  a  negative  fact  tending  to  show  that  the  higher  grad& 
school  education  is  an  end  in  itself  P — Yes,  and  I  think  these  ages  show 
that  too. 

10.033.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  and 
their  class  in  life  P — I  did  take  it  out,  but  it  is  so  deceptive  that  it  is  not 
of  any  value.  A  man  may  be  a  clerk  at  25«.  a  week,  or  he  may  be  a  derk 
at  ^'2,000  a  year. 

10.034.  (Mrs.  Stdgivich.)  If  the  code  imposed  no  restrictions,  what  fee 
oonld  you  wisely  charge  in  the  higher  grade  school  P — I  should  prefer  that 
no  fee  should  be  laid  down  by  any  code  or  Government  regulation,  but 
that  the  school  board  should  have  authority  to  charge  at  their  discretion. 

10.035.  And  what  would  their  discretion  lead  them  to  charge  P — It  would 
largely  depend  upon  the  locality  in  which  the  school  was  situated. 

10.036.  At  Manchester,  for  instance  P — Our  fees  charged  in  Manchester 
Tary  from  6d.  per  week  up  to  le.  6d. 

10. 037.  {Mr.  Oochburn.)  Sixpence  being  the  maximum  that  your  committee 
oonld  charge  P — ^Yes,  but  of  course  in  the  organised  science  schools  we 
are  not  barred  as  to  the  amount  of  fee.    We  can  charge  anything  we  hke. 

10.038.  Then  Is.  6(Z.  you  consider  the  highest  fee  that  can  be  charged. 
Is  that  so  P— No,  I  would  not  say  that.  I  believe  that  a  higher  fee  even 
than  that  might  be  obtained  if  the  schools  were  organised. 

10.039.  You  have  no  definite  view  as  to  what  the  fee  ought  to  be  P — ^No,. 
but  I  have  a  strong  view  that  a  fee  ought  to  be  charged. 

10.040.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  But  you  would  not  make  them  fee-supported? — 
No,  I  would  not  make  the  fee  entirely  supporting. 

10.041.  (Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  Are  the  Manchester  schools  supported  out  of 
the  rates  P — Of  course  there  are  certain  children  in  the  standards  in  the 
higher  grade  schools,  and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  their  educa- 
tion comes  from  the  rates.  The  higher  part  of  the  school  earns  grants 
from  South  Kensington,  and  they  are  practically  self-supporting,  apart 
from  the  provision  of  the  premises. 

.10,042.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Would  they  be  able  to  earn  aa 
xnnch  in  other  subjects  as  they  now  earn  in  science  p — I  should  not  give 
grants  for  subjects.  I  should  give  the  average  amount  which  it  is  now 
possible  to  earn,  and  let  that  amount  be  payable  upon  attendance ;  and 
npoo  the  officers  of  the  department  being  satisfied  by  inspection  that  the 
teaching  power  was  sufficient,  that  there  was  an  intelligent  course  of 
instruction,  and  that  the  apparatus  and  premises  were  satisfactory. 

10,043.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  You  would  not  have^  any  payments  on 
results  P — No. 
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10yOi4.  Are  yon  acqaainted  wifch  the  system  of  honours  examinfttions  in 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  P — Yes. 

10.045.  Would  you  do  awav  with  those  examinations?— I  am  speaking 
now  of  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  higher  grade  schools — pupils  not 
likely  to  compete  in  the  honours  division. 

10.046.  Do  you  not  send  in  any  for  honours  ? — Very  few.  There  might  be 
one  or  two  now  and  them.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  general  method  of 
administering  a  grant  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Any  that  we  might 
send  in  for  the  honours  diVisiou  of  the  examination  are  wholly  exceptional. 

10.047.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  your  opinion  for  the  Im^noura 
examination  the  payment  on  results  by  personal  examination  might  not 
still  remain  ? — I  should  have  no  objection  to  it. 

10.048.  [Mrs.  Bryant.)  Could  you  ffet  the  figures  with  regard  to  the 
ages  in  all  the  higher  grade  schools  from  your  association? — Do  you 
mean  the  figures  tl^t  I  have  supplied  for  Manchester  for  the  whole  of  the 
country? 

10.049.  Yes  P— Yes,  I  could  do  that. 

10.050.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  view  of   the    part    which    evening  Eysiriso 
continuation  schools  ought  to  hold  in  the  scheme  of  Secondary  Educa-  Cowtiwitatiob 
tion?~I  am  of  opinion  that  evening  continuation  schools  ought  to  be  Schools. 
deemed  agencies  for  Secondary  Education.    They  are  the  only  means  by 

which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  can  hope  to  obtain  such  mstruction ; 
and  I  think  these  schools  should  be  graded. 

10.051.  You  would  introduce  a  system  of  grading  in  evening  continuation 
schools  p — Yes.  I  have  already  handed  in  for  the  information  of  the 
CSommissioners  a  copy  of  a  map  which  I  prepared  showing  the  system  of 
schools  conducted  by  the  Manchester  School  Board.  I  should  like  to 
explain  in  connexion  with  this  map,  that  the  density  of  the  population  of 
Manchester  is  in  its  centre.  If  you  look  to  the  north,  Blackley  is  an 
agricultural  district,  and  the  supply  of  evening  schools  follows  the 
population.  At  the  right  top  comer  of  the  map  I  have  prepared  a  diagram 
showing  at  the  bottom  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  Manchester  with 
94,000  children  on  the  books,  and  the  subjects  of  instruction.  Agnin,  to 
the  right  of  that  diagram  there  is  an  age  standard,  showing  the  approximate 
ages  of  the  pupils  of  various  kinds  in  the  schools.  We  have  the  whole  of 
the  evening  continuation  schools  in  Manchester  under  the  control  of  the 
board,  with  the  exception  of  one  school,  the  Lower  Mosley  Street 
School,  and  a  small  school  at  Failsworth.  Some  years  ago  the  Boman 
Gatholic  Body  handed  over  to  our  board  the  whole  of  their  evening  con- 

^  tinuation  schools,  and  with  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned,  all  the 
'  Evening  Continuation  Schools  in  Manchester  are  now  conducted  by  the 
board.  The  first  grade  is  a  school  of  the  ordinary  kind  under  the  code. 
In  those  schools  you  will  see  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  ages  go  up  to  about  15,  Then  I  have  placed  over  the  whole  our 
advanced  evening  schools  of  various  kinds :  first  of  all,  the  Science  and 
Art  Schools  working  in  connexion  with  the  South  Kensington  to  the  left ; 
the  commercial  school  in  the  centre  ;  an  1  special  institutes  for  women  and 
girls  over  15  years  of  age  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  map.  The  numbers 
in  the  diagram  are  actual  pupils.  At  the  bottom  we  give  the  entries 
showing  that  there  were  17,000  individuals  with  85,000  entries,  and  below 
this  is  an  analysis  of  the  subjects  taught,  with  the  numbezB  of  entries  in 
the  various  classes  of  schools.  The  marks  on  the  map  are  set  forth  by  the 
description  at  the  bottom  comer  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  scheme  being, 
as  you  see,  that  we  should  get  pupils  when  they  leave  our  public  elemen- 
taiy  schools  having  passed  the  standards,  into  our  evening  continuation 
schools  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  then  we  should  draft  them  according  to 
their  choice  into  the  various  evening  schools  set  forth  in  the  arch  of  the 
diagram. 

10.052.  Your  view  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  commercial  evening 
school  is  that  they  are,  so  to  speak,  partly  secondary  and  partly  what  may 
bo  called  commercially  technical  ? — Yes. 
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10,053.  In  the  evening  continnation  schools  they  are  partly  general 
science  and  partly  technical  p — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10,C54.  An  J  yoa  look  upon  both  those  as  being  the  natural  continuation 
in  a  secondary  direction  of  elementary  education  P — Yes,  that  is  so,  io 
those  who  cannot  obtain  the  advantages  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  day 
schools. 

10.055.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon  the  results  which  have 
so  far  followed  this  system,  apart  from  the  numerical  results  that  you  have 
given  P — The  map  shows  that  Manchester  is  covered  with  a  network  of 
graded  evening  schools  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  population. 

10.056.  When  you  say  "  graded  "  do  you  mean  that  there  are  some  of 
those  schools  which  give  less  and  some  which  give  more  in  the  way  of 
secondary  and  technical  instruction  P— Yes. 

10.057.  Does  thai  depend  upon  the  locality  in  which  the  school  stands  P 
— No,  it  does  not.  We  endeavour  to  carry  the  highest  form  of  education 
into  the  poorest  localities. 

10.058.  So  you  think  it  better  to  provide  the  less  advanced  parts  in 
some  schools  and  the  more  advanced  parts  in  other  schools  p — Yes,  because 
in  the  less  advanced  schools,  that  is  those  represented  in  the  diagram  by 
the  red  circles^  the  schools  are  entered  by  the  pupils  directly  they  leave 
the  day  schools.  The  schools  are  taught  by  the  best  teachers  we  can 
obtain,  and  the  teachers  are  all  paid  fixed  salaries.  That,  I  think  is  a  good 
thing.  The  teachers  have  no  interest  in  grants  ;  tliere  is  no  suspicion  of 
farming  any  particular  subject  or  school ;  and  the  fees  range  from  2d.  per 
week  for  the  evening  continuation  school  to  IO9.  6d.  a  session  in  the 
advanced  centres,  the  session  being  the  period  covered  from  September  to 
Easter. 

10,069.  Those  schools  are  practically  entirely  used  by  persons  who  are 
earning  their  livelihood  P— Entirely. 

10.060.  Are  they  mainly : handworkers  or  do  they  include  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  clerks  and  persons  doing  office  work? — ^In  M^anchester 
naturally  a  .very  great  number  of  them  will  be  clerks,  pai'ticulorly  in  the 
commercial  subjects.  In  the  manufacturing  parts,  such  as  Openshaw 
and  Gorton,  machine  construction  and  subject  of  that  kind  are  largely 
taken  up. 

10.061.  And  have  you  a  great  many  shopkeepers'  assistants  P — Yes.  In 
fact,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Shop  Assistants'  Association,  we  are 
proposing  Bfi.  an  experiment  next  winter  to  have  special  classes  for  them 
on  Wednesday  evenings,  Wednesday  afternoon  being  a  general  shop 
holiday  in  Manchester. 

10.062.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  pupils  proceed  from  these 
schools  to  take  the  evening  classes  at  Owens  College  P — The  evening 
classes  at  Owens  College  are  very  small  now. 

10.063.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Do  you  think  these  have  superseded 
them  p — Yes,  and  I  think  that  is  the  opinion  of  Owens  College.  They 
have  given  up  a  number  of  subjects. 

10.064.  Ani  they  are  not  sorry  for  it,  are  they  P— No,  they  did  it 
willingly. 

10.065.  (^/7^a^rman.)  But  the  Owens  College  classes  were  to  some 
extent  more  advanced  P — Yes,  and  the  Owens  College  classes  are  still 
maintained,  but  they  have  given  up  a  number  of  others  that  they  con- 
ducted before  the  various  authorities  in  Manchester  took  up  the  work. 

10.066.  They  have  given  them  up  so  far  as  they  overlap  yours  P — ^Yes, 
that  is  80.  The  return  you  have  gives  the  number  of  individuals  with  the 
entries.  And  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  attribute  a  good  deal  of  our 
success  in  this  direction  to  the  new  Code  of  the  Education  Department, 
particularly  as  amended  this  year.  I  think  the  Department  might  further 
encourage  instruction  in  modem  languages.  We  find  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  suitable  teachers  in  that  subject  for  the  amount  of  remuneration  we 
can  oflfer. 
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10.067.  Would  you  enooorage  it  by  grants  ? — ^Tes. 

10.068.  What  are  the  modem  languages  that  you  find  most  demand  for 
— French  and  Carman  P — ^Yes,  and  Spanish. 

10.069.  Is  there  any  demand  for  Italian  and  BuaaianP — ^None  for 
Bussian,  and  yery  few  for  Italian.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the 
services  of  good  teachers  of  modem  languages,  and  until  higher  grants  are 
given  for  this  work  I  am  afraid  that  local  authorities  (except  in  centres  of 
industry  possessing  large  rating  powers)  will  be  reluctant  to  carry  on  this 
work.  It  seems  to  me  that  modem  languages  are  as  valuable  in  a  com- 
mercial centre  as  scientific  instruction  is  in  manufacturing  districts,  and 
they  should  receive  equal  encouragement. 

10.070.  In  these  evening  schools  are  the  classes  distinct  for  young  men 
and  young  women  ? — No ;  excepting  so  far  as  the  women' s  institutes  are 
ooncexned. 

10.071.  The  women's  institutes  deal  with  subjects  like  needlework  and 
so  on,  which  are  specially  appropriated  ? — That  is  so ;  in  all  other  cases 
the  dasses  are  mixed. 

10.072.  Including  commercial  and  scientific  P — Of  course  in  our  evening 
continuation  schools,  if  we  get  a  sufficiently  large  boys'  school,  we  have  a 
master  for  it,  as  apart  from  the  girls,  but  in  the  higher  branches  they  are 
mixed,  and  the  teachers  are  also  men  and  women. 

10.073.  And  do  you  find  that  system  works  ? — ^It  works  very  well. 

10.074.  Do  you  apply  it  up  to  any  age,  or  have  you  any  age  Hmit  P — No  ; 
I  should  say  that  it  works  more  successfully  in  the  advanced  classes,  that  is 
with  pupils  over  16  years  of  age. 

10.075.  Your  view  is  that  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  mixed  educa- 
tion in  the  ordinary  day  schools  P — I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

10.076.  Upon  what  do  you  base  yourself  in  expressing  that  opinion  P — 
Upon  my  own  experience  as  manager,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  of  a 
successful  voluntary  school,  and  upon  the  recent  experience  of  the  Man- 
chester School  Board  since  they  decided  to  open  all  their  new  schools  as 
mixed  schools. 

10.077.  Do  you  mean  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  same  classes  P — 
Yes. 

10.078.  Up  to  what  age  P — Up  to  the  end  of  their  school  life. 

10.079.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  And  is  not  that  extending  p — ^It  is,  I 
believe. 

10.080.  (Chairman.)  How  long  has  the  board  had  all  that  P—About  seven 
or  eight  years. 

10.081.  And  is  the  board  practically  unanimous  in  approving  of  the 
result  P — Yes. 

10.082.  You  naturally  think,  therefore,  that  the  mixed  svstem,  as  you 
have  it  in  the  evening  schools,  would  work  better  if  you  haa  the  boys  and 
girls  educated  together  in  the  elementary  schools? — Yes. 

10.083.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  with  regard  to  secondary 
schools  p — ^I  think  tliat  the  district  board  of  education  should  have  power 
to  award  scholarships  enabling  clever  scholars  to  pass  from  the  higher 
grade  schools  to  the  secondary  pchools  of  the  second  grade,  and  where 
these  scholarships  can  alone  be  enjoyed  by  pupils  above  the  age  at  which 
they  can  obtain  remunerative  employment  (say  14),  I  think  some  additional 
value  shoidd  be  added  to  the  scholarships  to  compensate  the  parents  for 
the  loss  of  the  child's  earnings.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  secondary 
and  technical  schools,  I  think  in  some  districts  it  will  be  necessary  that 
the  secondary  schools  should  include  a  technical  department.  The 
secondanr  school  supply  of  any  district  would  not  be  complete  with  a  technical 
school  uone.  In  hurge  towns  I  am  of  opinion  that  distinctive  technical 
instruction  should  be  given  in  separate  schools.  But  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  these  technical  schools  must  not  be  used  for  the  purposes 
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of  general  education,  and  the  teaching  in  them  shonld  be  restricted  for  the 
nse  of  those  who  desire  to  apply  the  oiowledge  of  science  and  art  to  trades 
and  mannf acturea.  Technical  instruction  of  the  kind  referred  to,  I  think, 
should  certainly  not  begin  before  the  pupil  attains  the  age  of  16  years. 
This  would  give  time  for  the  proper  instruction  of  pupils  in  those  subjects 
essential  to  technical  instruction,  deficiency  in  which  is  now  so  much 
complained  of,  on  account,  mainly,  I  think,  of  the  fact  that  we  have  few 
pupils  in  the  higher  grade  schools  old  enough  to  benefit  by  technical 
mstruction. 

10,064.  {Mr.  Cockhum.)  I  take  it,  then,  that  iu  your  view,  although  you 
have  spdkisn  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  technical  oommittee  of  the 
Manchester  City  Council,  I  will  not  say  hostilely,  but  in  a  somewhat  eritical 
spirit,  you  think  there  is  room  for  them,  and  would  gladly  accept  their  co- 
operation if  only  their  curriculum  could  be  confined  to  pupils  of  the  age 
of  16.     Is  that  what  you  mean  P — ^Tes. 

10.085.  And  therefore  it  would  be  in  their  hands  a  very  wise  expenditure 
of  the  whiskey  money,  and  this  Id,  rate,  if  only  they  are  restricted  to  the 
supply  of  education  beyond  16  ? — Tliat  is  my  opinion. 

10.086.  And  if  security  could  be  given  against  all  possible  overlapping 
with  existing  machinery  P — ^Yes. 

10,067.  {Sir  Hewnj  Roacoe.)  You  would  not  wish  to  lose  the  3,000Z» 
a  year  which  you  get  ? — No. 

10.088.  {Mr.  Oockhurn.)  Has  this  very  remarkable  development  of  yoiu' 
night-school  work  in  Manchester  been  largely  due  to  the  gift  you  had  frcm 
the  county  council  p — No,  it  began  before  we  got  the  gift  from  the  county 
council. 

10.089.  What  did  they  give  you?— 3,500/.  a  year. 

10.090.  How  many  years  have  they  given  you  that  ? — We  have  had  it 
about  four  years  now. 

10.091.  The  same  amount  ? — ^Yes. 

10.092.  Are  you  restricted  by  them  at  all  to  the  expending  of  this  money 
on  evening  classes? — No,  we  are  not  restricted.     We  have,  of  course, 
carefully  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  TechnicaJ  Instruction  Act.    We* 
have  not  spent  it  on  instruction  in  the  standards.    We  have  used  it  in  the 
higher  instruction  in  science  and  art,  and  other  subjects. 

10.093.  Do  you  admit  them  to  any  share  in  the  representation  with 
yourselves  on  the  board  in  the  spending  of  this  money  ? — They  have  never 
asked  for  any  representation. 

10.094.  Have  you  any  returns  at  all  made  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Commission  as  to  evening  schools  throughout  the  country  P — Yes,  verjr 
elaborate  returns  have  been  sent  in. 

10.095.  {Mrs,  Bryant.)  How  does  this  mixed  system,  educating  boys  and 
girls  together,  affect  the  distribution  of  teaching  between  men  and  women  P 
— I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  distribution.  It  may  affect  the  position  of 
the  women  so  far  as  salary  is  concerned. 

10.096.  In  what  wayp— Of  course,  if  you  have  the  head  of  the  mixed 
school  a  man,  the  board  may  not  feel  inclined  to  pay  as  much  salary  to 
head  of  the  girls'  section  as  they  would  if  she  was  independent. 

10.097.  And  how  does  it  affect  the  kind  of  teaching  that  the  other 
teachers  have.  Do  you  find,  for  instance,  that  the  younger  classes  are 
handed  over  to  the  women,  or  what  happens  p — ^Yes,  I  should  say  that  this 
is  so  except  in  the  special  subjects  that  women  can  best  take  up  themselves. 

10.098.  And  those  are  the  girls'  subjects  p — ^Yes. 

10.099.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  rather  operates  badly  for  tne  women 
teachers,  I  suppose,  as  regards  salary  P — Of  course  this  is  general  in 
Scotland,  and  I  expect  that  we  shall  have  the  same  experience  in  England 
that  there  has  been  in  Scotland.  There  is  not  the  same  scopu  in  Scotland 
for  the  women  teachers  in  the  public  schools  that  there  is  for  the  men. 
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10.100.  (Chairman.)  Why  do  you  Bay  that  P — Becatuse  they  cannot  rise 
to  headships.  But  I  think  we  are  rather  better  in  Engknd  beoause  we 
have  the  infant  department.  What  in  the  Scotch  schools  they  call  the 
jnvenile  department  they  put  nnder  the  master ;  but  in  England  we  have 
invariably  an  independent  teacher  for  the  infant  department. 

10.101.  Bat  that  is  merely  a  practice  P — Yes. 

10.102.  {Mre.  Bryami.)  How  far  wotdd  you  be  in  favour  of  introducing^ 
the  principle  as  a  matter  of  practice  and  theory,  that  there  should  be  in 
each  mixed  school,  at  any  rate  of  any  magnitude,  some  woman  who  has 
special  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the  girls,  and  who  is  specially  responsible 
for  them,  and  who  should  be  in  a  sufficiently  good  position  pecuniarily 
and  otherwise  to  carry  dignity  and  weight  ? — ^I  would  have  such  an  appoint- 
ment in  every  mixed  school,  and  the  infant  department  I  would  always  put 
nnder  women. 

10.103.  You  think  that  the  work  of  the  girls  and  tlie  discipline  of  the 
girls  would  be  better  under  those  circumstances  ?  -Certainly. 

10.104.  (Mr.  Jebh.)  Would  you  indicate  the  lines  upon  which  the 
inspection  of  endowed  schools  should  be  carried  out  F — I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  well  if  all  the  endowed  or  public  schools  were  subject  to  an 
inspection  by  an  officer  appointed  by  an  education  board  selected  by  thi? 
central  authority.  I  think  there  is  a  distinct  danger  at  the  present  time  in 
these  institutions  that  the  less  brilliant  pupils  do  not  receive  that  thorough 
ground-work  of  education  which  is  necessary.  Very  often  the  character  of 
a  public  school  is  judged  solely  upon  its  ability  to  cany  off  scholarships 
at  the  universities  and  higher  places  of  education,  and  it  may  consequently 
arise  that  there  is  not  that  general  level  of  attainments  in  the  various 
departments  which  we  see  so  thoroughly  achieved  in  public  elementary 
schools.  It  will  be  an  essential  part  of  such  inspection  to  see  how  far  the 
school  carries  out  its  own  scheme  of  instruction.  I  would  not  advocate 
any  compulsory  inspection  for  proprietary  or  private  schools.  I  think  it 
would  be  sufficient  if  these  schools  hod  the  opportunity  of  being  inspected 
if  they  so  desire  it.  It  would  then  naturally  come  about  that  the  best 
schools  of  the  kind  would  place  themselves  under  inspection.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  thali  the  school  itself,  or  the  authorities  of  the  school,  should 
state  what  their  own  scheme  of  instruction  is,  and  that  upon  that  they 
should  be  examined. 

10.105.  (Dean  of  Mancheeter.)  Would  you  ever  put  the  headship  of  a 
mixed  school  under  one  of  the  other  sex.^ — ^I  should  be  delighted,  if  we 
could  find  the  lady  who  was  properly  qualified. 

10.106.  (Chairma7i.)  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  largely  the  practice  in 
the  United  States  ? — ^I  am.  The  very  roughest  class  of  elementary  schools 
that  we  have,  that  is  the  day  industrial  school,  is  universally  worked  with 
a  woman  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  system  works  well. 

10.107.  (Mr.  CocJchum.)  How  manv  science  and  art  scholarships  have 
you  in  Manchester  that  are  founded  by  local  donors  p — These  are  in  the 
board  schools ;  we  have  50  science  and  art  scholarships  of  the  value  of  Scholabbhips, 
9L,  12.^,  and  161.  per  annum,  according  to  the  year  they  may  be  in.  These 
are  held  at  the  higher  grade  schools,  and  the  ages  of  the  holders  vary  from 
12  to  16  years.  We  have  21  Lancastcrian  scholarships  :  these  are  scholar- 
ships which  arose  through  the  sale  by  the  trustees  of  an  old  Ijancasterian 
school ;  they  handed  over  the  money  to  us,  and  we  invested  it  and  founded 
these  scholarships.  There  are  six  tenable  for  one  year  of  the  aimual 
value  of  6L,  ages  11  and  12.  We  have  15  tenable  for  one  year  of  the 
Talue  of  21. y  the  last,  of  course,  about  paying  the  fees  in  the  higher  grade 
school.  We  have  also  60  book  prizes.  Then  during  the  last  year  there 
have  been  open  to  competition  among  our  pupils,  as  well  as  amon^  the 
scholars  of  other  organised  science  schools,  seven  Boyal  exhibitions 
offered  by  South  Kensing^n,  of  the  annual  value  of  50/.,  for  three  years, 
tenable  at  London  or  Dublin,  no  age  restriction  ;  and  22  national  scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  60/.  Then  locally  we  have  four  Manchester 
City  Council  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  60/.,  to  be  held  at 
Owens  College,  ages  over  16 ;  three  Manchester  City  Council  exhibitions 
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for  eyening  students  of  tho  value  of  101. ;  25  Manchester  City  Council 
scholarships,  value  SOI. ;  10  Manchester  City  Council  exhibitions  for 
eyening  students ;  five  Manchester  City  Council  scholarships,  annual  valne 
SOL  ;  these  are  held  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Art.  Then  five  Manchester 
City  Council  Art  exhibitions  for  evening  students,  and  six  Manchester 
City  Council  scholarships  of  the  value  of  25 L,  held  at  the  grammar  school. 
Then  there  are  25  Lancaster  County  Council  day-scholarships ;  pupils 
coming  from  the  administrative  parts  of  the  ooanty  can  compete  for  these. 
Then  we  have  150  Lancaster  County  Council  evening  exhibitions.  These 
are  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  open  to  our  day  and  evening  schools. 

10.108.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Open  to  them,  but  many  of  them  are  not 
confined  to  them  P — No. 

10.109.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  For  instance,  the  Boyal  scholarships  are 
open  to  the  whole  of  the  country  P — ^Yes,  but  we  have  been  particularly 
successful  in  Manchester  in  carrying  off  a  great  number  of  them.  These 
are  scholarships  that  are  open,  some  of  them,  to  our  own  public  elemen- 
tary schools  alone,  such  as  the  30  science  and  art  scbolarships  which  we 
pay  for ;  and  the  others  are  competed  for  by  pupils  in  our  schools. 

^0,110.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Are  these  generally  availed  of  p — Yes. 

10,111.  {Mr.  Cockhum.)  The  Commission  were  told  that  you  had  250 
given  by  local  donors.  Is  that  the  case  in  any  yearP — No^  50  is  the 
highest. 

{Chairman.)  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  evidence  you  have 
given  us. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  July  24th,  1894. 


PPESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  LYTaELTON,  M.A. 
The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Manchester,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 
Mr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc. 
Mr.  Henry  Hobuouse,  M.A.,  M.P, 
Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 
Mr.  George  J.  Cookrurn. 
Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 
The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 
Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 
Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 
y  The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

C.  A,  BucKMASTER,  Esq.,  and  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  Esq.,  called  in  and 

examined. 

10.112.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  BucJcmaster.)  You  are  one  of   the    Senior 
Inspectors  of  Science  and  Art  Schools  ? — Yes. 

10.113.  And  have  been  so  for  how  long  P— Since  1881. 
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10,114  {To  Mr.  "Redgrave,)  Yon  are  also  Senior  Inspecior  of  Schools  of 
Science  and  Art  P — ^Tes. 

10.115.  And  have  been  since  when  ? — Since  1884. 

10.116.  During  those  years  yon  have  both  been  employed  in  inspecting 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  a  yexy  large  number  of  schools 
throngh  the  country  that  receive  your  grants  P— Yes. 

10.117.  (To  Mr.  Bvckmaater )  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  conceive  to  be 
the  various  types  of  secondary  schools  which  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment deals  with  P— I  find  that  we  can  divide  a  large  number  of  secondaiT' 
schools  into  six  different  classes. 

10.118.  Would  you  mention  the  classes  P — Boys'  grammar  schools  ;  girls' 
endowed  schools  ;  charitable  institutions. 

10.119.  What  do  you  include  under  charitable  institutions  P — Places  like 
the  orphan  asylums  at  Watford  and  Wanstead,  and  so  on,  where  an  educa- 
tion is  given  just  beyond  that  of  the  elementary  school  Then  schools 
that  are  under  proprietary  bodies  such  as  some  of  the  girls'  high  schools, 
higher  grade  board  schools,  and  lastly  organised  science  schools.  Most  of 
the  secondary  schools  that  we  inspect  would  come  under  one  of  those  classes. 
It  would  be  possible  of  course  to  subdivide  the  boys'  schools  into  ordinary 
secondary  schools  and  schools  of  the  type  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Manchester 
grammar  schools. 

10.120.  Would  you  class  the  charitable  institutions  to  which  you  have 
referred  among  secondary  schools  p— I  think  so.  They  give  education  in 
almost  all  cases  beyond  that  that  which  is  given  in  a  board  school  which 
confines  itself  to  standard  work. 

10.121.  As  regards  a  large  part  of  their  work  it  is  elementary  ? — Yes. 

10.122.  But  the  work  for  which  you  give  grants  you  would  rather 
consider  to  be  secondary  P — Yes,  it  is  beyond  elementary — we  should  con- 
sider that  secondary  work. 

10.123.  And  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  higher  grade  board 
schools  P — Yes. 

10.124.  With  respect  to  higher  grade  board  schools  your  grants  in  the 
main  begin  where  the  Education  Department  grants  leave  off  ? — In  the  main. 
In  the  7th  standard  they  may  overlap. 

10.125.  But  your  grants  are  given  purely  for  science  subjects  ?•-- Science 
and  Art  subjects. 

10.126.  Under  Science  and  Art  subjects  you  include  instruction  in  the  Gokdxtiovsof 
elements  of  pure  science  apart  from  ite  application  P — Yes. 

10.127.  And  that  might  in  one  respect  be  regarded  as  part  of  general 
Secondary  Education  ? — Yes. 

10.128.  In  fact  you  consider  yourselves  to  be  agents  for  Secondary 
Education  on  Hi  scientific  sideP — Yes;  we  should  include  mathematics 
among  science  subjects. 

10.129.  Your  grants  are  also  given  for  pure  mathematics  p — ^Yes,  for  pure 
mathematics. 

10.130.  What  difference  is  made  by  the  amount  of  the  other  resources 
of  the  school  to  the  amount  of  the  grant  that  you  award  P — ^We  consider 
in  the  case  of  each  particular  school  what  the  amount  of  the  endowment 
is,  what  the  fees  paid  by  the  students  are,  and  we  decide  on  those  two 
points  whether  the  school  is  one  that  the  Department  can  help  or  not.  If 
the  endowment  is  over  300{.  a  year  clear  we  make  no  payment  on  the 
earlier  stages  of  mathematics,  which  we  assume  would  be  covered  by  the 
endowment. 

10.131.  But  surely  a  rough  and  ready  rule  of  the  amount  of  endow- 
ment would  be  difficult  to  apply,  because  it  might  well  be  that  the 
school  with  dOOL  a  year  and  a  very  large  number  of  pupils  was  really  less 
well  endowed  than  a  smaller  school  with  300Z.  a  year  P — That  is  so.    That 
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is  the  reason  why  we  consider  each  case  on  its  merits,  but  that  is  the  broad 
rule  upon  which  we  deal  with  it. 

10.13*2.  Therefore  the  300Z.  a  year  rule  is  not  an  inflexible  rule  P — ^It  has 
been  adhered  to  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases. 

10.133.  What  reference  do  yoa  have  to  the  fees  which  the  pupils  pay  P  — 
If  the  fees  are  over  61.  a  year  we  may  sometimes  refuse  to  pay  on  the  earlier 
stages  of  mathematics. 

10.134.  Is  it  only  upon  mathematics  or  upon  other  branches  of  science  p 
— Only  upon  mathematics. 

10,185.  As  regards  such  sciences  as  chemistry  or  physics  for  instince 
you  do  not  apply  this  principle  to  the  amount  of  the  endowmenir  and 
the  fee  p— No  ;  I  may  say  that  what  we  have  gone  on  is  the  principle  which 
is  contained  in  a  large  number  of  the  schemes  sanctioned  by  the  Charity 
Commission.  All  those  schemes  that  we  hare  seen  provide  for  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  ;  they  also  provide,  in  the  immense  majority  of  oases,  for 
the  teaching  of  natural  science,  but  they  do  not  specify  any  particular 
natural  science ;  consequently  as  they  specify  mathematics  we  assume  thai 
a  certain  amount  of  mathematical  teaching  must  be  covered  by  the  endow* 
ment,  and  on  that  we  refuse  to  pay. 

10.136.  Tou  look  upon  that  as  a  necdSBazy  element  in  Seoondnry 
Education  which  these  grants  were  not  intended  to  deal  with  P — In  the 
case  of  those  schools  which  are  already  provided  for  with  this  minimum 
amount  of  endowment. 

10.137.  Where  there  is  no  endowment  you  do  not  apply  that  principle  P 
— No.  We  might  of  course  apply  the  principle  of  fees :  that  is  to  s'*y, 
supposing  a  school  had  no  endowment,  but  had  very  high  fees  we  should 
also  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  we  should  pay  on  mathematics  or 
any  other  subjects.  (Af;.  Redgrave).  All.  (Mr-,  Buckmaster.)  Supposing 
the  fees  were  lOZ.  or  122.  a  year  it  might  be  considered  that  that  was  a 
case  where  the  Department's  grants  ought  not  rightly  to  be  given. 

10,188.  There  you  would  consider  that  the  scale  of  fees  showed  that  the 
pupils  belonged  to  a  class  which  did  not  require  Government  aid? — Yes. 

10.139.  Does  that  often  happen  P — Not  very  frequently.  The  main  case 
in  which  it  has  happened  is  in  the  case  of  proprietary  schools. 

10.140.  {Dean  of  Mancheaier,)  It  would  happen  to  the  Manchester 
Qrammar  School,  would  not  it  p — No,  the  fees  are  62.  a  year — guineas 
perhaps. 

10.141.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  are  121,  ? — ^We  have  never  raised  any 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  that  school. 

10.142.  {Ohairman  to  Mr.  Redgrave.)  What  is  your  experience  about 
that  P — My  experience  is  that  we  inquire  into  the  status  of  the  parents  into 
all  casos,  and  if  we  consider  that  the  children  attending  the  schools  are  the 
children  of  the  classes  debarred  by  our  Directory,  we  point  out  that  they 
ought  not  to  claim  grants. 

10.143.  On  the  ground  that  they  are  the  children  of  a  class  of  parents 
who  do  not  require  Government  aid  P — The  chilcbren  of  parents  whose 
incomes  are  4002.  a  year  and  upwards. 

10.144.  And  the  Department  deals  with  that  not  by  an  inquisition  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents  such  as  that  of  the  Income  Tax  Com- 
missioners, but  it  considers  the  fees  which  they  pay  p — We  take  that  as  a 
broad  indication. 

10,145  Is  it  in  your  experience  that  grants  are  being  awarded  to  any 
oonsiderable  extent  in  the  cases  of  children  whose  parents  are  well  able  to 
"pay  P  -No,  I  thiuK  I  may  say  generally  that  those  classes  axe  excluded 
from  our  grants. 

10  146-7.  Are  there  no  proprietary  schools  aided  by  you  chiefly  used  by 
children  whose  parents  a  re  in  easy  circumstances  ? — I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  there  are  two  processes  that  have  to  be  gone  through  before  a  school 
gets  grants  from  the  Department  in  the  case  of  these  endowed  or  seoondary 
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Bcbools.  The^  firEtt  of  all  have  to  satisfy  lis  that  the  school  as  a  school 
can  be  recognised  :  that  is  done  by  the  fees  and  the  endowment  being 
considered.  Then  when  their  claim  for  payment  comes  in  they  have  to 
satisfy  ns  that  the  child  on  whom  they  claim  is  the  son  or  daughter  of 
parents  possessing  under  iOOL  a  year. 

10,118.  How  do  vou  test  the  statements  which  they  give  you  with  regard 
to  the  income  of  the  parents  P — We  test  it,  partly  by  relying  on  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  Committee  which  has  to  be  formed  for  each  school ;  and  partly 
by  our  own  investigations  when  we  visit  the  schools  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  statements  they  have  made. 

10.149.  What  investigation  do  you  pursue  ? — We  have  before  us  a  list 
of  all  the  students  in  the  school,  with  their  addresses  and  the  occupations 
of  their  parents,  and  of  course  it  is  very  easy  to  see  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  if  the  statements  of  the  Committee  are  correct. 

10.150.  Do  you  often  find  the  statements  of  the  Committee  incorrect  p — 
Tery  rarely.  Of  course  i);  may  have  occasionally  happened  that  we  have 
paid  oil  the  children  of  parents  whom  we  ought  not  to  have  paid  upon  by 
that  rule,  but  the  number  of  cases  would  not  be  a  large  one.  In  going 
through  the  lists  we  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  members  oi  thQ 
Committee  to  the  children  of  professional  men  or  the  children  of  manufac- 
turers, or  those  of  aAy  grade  that  we  think  likely  to  be  beyond  the  industrial 
grade.  Of  course  we  have  to  rely  upon  information  given  us  by  the  Com- 
mittee :  we  ask  sometimes  as  to  the  rateable  value  or  the  rent  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  live  ;  we  endeavour  to  test  these  statement.?  from  time  to 
time.  I  admit  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
on  the  point.  Very  often  the  children  are  children  of  widows,  and  in  those 
cases  we  are  lenient.  You  may  take  it  that,  as  a  general  rule,  we  are 
careful  in  the  matter  of  grants,  and  they  do  not  go  very  often  to  the 
children  of  parents  of  the  middle  classes. 

10.151.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  confined  to  schools  of  a  certain 
grade,  because  in  some  classes  of  schools  the  presumption  is  that  all  the 
children  belong  to  a  class  whoso  incomes  are  below  4002.  a  year,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  schools  that  the 
question  becomes  of  importance  p — ^Yes. 

10.152.  Still,  would  not  the  investigation  into  the  statements  of  the 
Committee  require  a  much  greater  amount  of  time  than  you  c^uld  give  to 
it  ? — {Mr,  Buckmaetefr.)  It  can  be  done  comparatively  quickly  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  For  instance,  supposing  one  is  inspecting  a  grammar 
school  in  a  small  town,  we  know  a  certain  amount  about  the  town,  we 
know  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  streets  and  the  type  of  the 
houses  in  them,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  in  that  case  to  see  if  the 
children  were  the  children  of  parents  who  live  in  houses  beyond  a  certain 
rental  and  rateable  value. 

10.153.  The  point  is  one  of  some  interest,  because  it  goes  to  another 
que^on  which  has  occupied  our  minds  a  good  deal,  namely  the  question 
of  the  restrictionB  you  can  impose  with  reference  to  scholarBhips.  There- 
fore any  further  light  you  can  throw  upon  your  methods  with  regard  to  it 
would  be  of  interest  beyond  the  matter  in  handp — The  responsibility 
is  thrown  by  the  Department  mainly  upon  the  Committee  but  also  upon  the 
Inspector. 

10.154.  How  is  the  Committee  to  which  you  refer  composed  P —In  the 
case  of  a  grammar  school  it  is  Tery  generally  c<wnposedof  the  trustees 
of  the  school. 

10.155.  And  in  the  case  of  higher  grade  elementairy  schools  P— There 
the  Committee  would  be  composed  either  of  the  managers  if  it  were  a 
voluntary  echoed  oi  possibly  of  the  school  board. 

10.156.  Of  course  in  all  cases  the  Committee  has,  without  any  disparage^ 
ment  to  its  fairness,  a  considerable  interest  in  taking  a  lenient  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  tJie  parents  P — That  is  true,  but  it  has  also  a  greater 
interest  in  not  being  cut  off  the  list  of  the  Department  by  attempted  con* 
cealment  or  omission  to  declare  what  it  could  have  told  us. 
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10.157.  Have  you  over  cut  off  a  school  under  those  circumstances  ? — ^I  da 
not  remember  an  instance.  I  remember  one  in  Ireland  where  th^  Com- 
mittee lefosed  to  certify  that  the  students  on  which  thej  claimed  belonged 
to  the  class  that  we  could  lawfully  pay  upon. 

10.158.  You  mean  the  Oommittee  showed  itself  very  conscientious  in 
that  case  ? — It  showed  itself  very  averse  to  doing  the  duty  it  had  under- 
taken. 

10.159.  What  action  did  you  take  in  that  case  ?— We  took  the  lists  of 
students  and  marked  them  ourselve8  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

10.160.  In  other  words  the  Committee  preferred  to  throw  upon  you  the 
onus  of  saying  who  should  and  who  should  not  have  the  grant  ?— Yea. 

10.161.  (To  Mr.  Redgrave.)  Do  you  know  of  any  caHe  where  there  has 
been  any  difficulty  P — I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  There  is  another  matter 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  is  that  in  certain  classes,  especially  the 
evening  artisan  classes,  if  the  bulk  of  the  students  belonged  to  the 
industrial  classes,  this  fact  would  carry  with  it  the  possibility  of  teaching 
the  higher  grade  students  and  also  of  paying  on  them.  That,  of  course^ 
does  cot  refer  to  the  endowed  school  question. 

10.162.  Take  the  case  of  a  higher  grade  board  school.  What  amount 
of  inquiry  would  you  consider  necessary  in  such  a  school? — Any  child 
attending  a  board  school  is  by  our  Directory  allowed  to  be  paid  upon. 
We  make  no  question  at  all.  The  more  fact  of  attending  a  board  school 
carries  the  jiower  of  earning  a  grant. 

10.163.  Even  a  higher  grade  board  school  ? — ^Yes. 

10.164.  Would  that  apply  to  the  Central  School  at  Leeds  ?— Yes. 

10.165.  And  the  higher  grade  board  school  at  Sheffield  ? — Yes. 

10.166.  Even  although  you  might  be  aware  that  there  waa  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils  whose  parents  belonged  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  ? 
—Yes. 

10.167.  Taking  the  case  of  proprietary  schools  how  would  the  Com- 
mittee be  usually  composed? — (Mr.  Burkmnsfer.)  Mainly  of  governors. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  another  restriction  is  applied  to  proprietary 
schools.  Of  late  years  when  the  number  of  proprietary  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Department  has  showod  signs  of  increasing  we  have 
required  an  assurance  from  the  governing  body  that  they  will  not  divide 
any  dividend,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  proprietary  school  must  not  be  worked 
for  profit. 

10.168.  Do  you  mean  that  yon  exclude  a  dividend-paying  school  from 
the  class  of  schools  which  could  receive  a  grant  ? — YeB. 

10.169.  Therefore  that  would  at  once  exclude  such  schools  as  those  of 
the  Girls*  Public  Day  School  Company  ? — Ye.s. 

10.170.  All  your  grants  are  given  upon  the  results  of  inspections  and 
examination,  are  they  not? — ^Except  as  regards  the  organised  science 
schools,  in  which  we  give  a  capitation  gnmt  in  addition  to  an  examination 
grant. 

10.171.  But  still  all  the  pupils  in  respect  of  whom  a  grant  is  given  there 
have  been  examined  ?^YeB. 

10.172.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  ''  inspection  '*  ?— I  am  afraid 
we  understand  a  great  deal. 

10.173.  Will  you  let  us  have  an  idea  of  how  much  is  comprised  in  the 
term  **  inspection  "  as  apart  from  **  examination  ?" — We  should  visit  a 
school  and  we  should  go  carefully  over  its  buildings  and  its  appliances  for 
science  and  art  work ;  we  should  listen  to  the  teaching  in  as  many  subjects 
as  our  time  would  allow  ;  we  shbuld  probably  examine  viva  voce  one  class 
or  more,  also  according  as  time  would  allow ;  we  should  discuss  the  time 
table  and  the  relative  time  given  to  the  subjects  and  whether  they  were 
taught  all  the  year  round  ;  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  ;  the  methods 
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of  teaohing,  and  generally  the  poaiiion  that  the  acienoe  and  art  work  took 
in  the  school  time  table  as  compared  with  other  subjects. 

10.174.  Yon  wonld  of  course  examine  the  buildings  and  see  whether  they 
were  satisfactory,  I  presume  ? — Yea. 

10.175.  Would  you  consider  that  it  was  essential  that  science  teaching 
should  be  experimental ;  that  it  should  not  be  merely  bookwork,  but 
appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  pupils  at  all  stages  ? — Yes. 

10.176.  Has  the  time  table  of  the  classes  in  respect  of  which  your  grant 
is  given  to  be  approved  by  you  P — No ;  not  generally.  We  can  only 
inquire  as  regards  the  whole  time  that  is  given  to  science  or  art  work.  We 
cannot  approve  of  the  whole  time  table  of  the  schools. 

10.177.  I  ask  whether  with  respect  to  the  particular  science  and  art  part 
of  the  work  of  the  time  table  is  approved  by  you  p — ^We  allow  schools  a 
very  large  amount  of  latitude  in  deciding  what  time  they  shall  give  to  the 
subjects,  but  we  should  also  suggest  to  the  Committee,  or  the  head  master 
if  we  thought  fit,  that  the  subjects  taken  were  unsuitable,  or  that  the  time 
given  was  insu£9ciont,  and  if  our  hints  were  not  acted  upon  we  might  have 
to  proceed  to  more  severe  measures. 

10.178.  Would  you  feol  that  there  was  any  risk  of  your  grants  having 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  managers  of  the  schools  to  give  an  undue  amount 
of  time  to  the  science  and  art  work  considering  that  it  was  paid  for  and 
that  the  other  work  was  not  paid  for  by  a  Gk>vemment  Department  P— I 
have  only  noticed  that  in  rare  instances. 

10.179.  But  you  do  not  of  course  test  the  other  work  of  the  school  P — We 
cannot  test  that  at  present. 

10.180.  Therefore  you  are  perhaps  hardly  iu  a  position  to  judge  as  the 
result  of  your  examination  of  the  relative  excellence  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  sides,  and  the  relative  amount  of  pains  which  the  teachers  bestow 
upon  the  two  respectively  P — We  cannot  form  aiiy  ofllcial  judgment  upon 
that  point. 

10.181.  (To  Mr.  Redgrave, )  What  would  you  say  upon  that  question  P— 
Except  in  the  case  of  onr  organised  science  schools,  where  to  a  certain 
extent  we  have  the  time  table  submitted  to  us,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Buokmaster ;  we  have  not  the  power  to  see  that  the  other  side  of  the 
training  is  attended  to  properly  or  properly  developed. 

10.182.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  you  would  feel  that  to  some  extent  your 
inspection  and  examination  is  necessarily  a  little  onesided  P — ^It  is  in  that 
respect. 

10.183.  You  would  feel,  I  suppose,  more  at  ease  in  dealing  with  those 
two  schools  if  you  knew  either  that  your  function  extended  to  the  whole 
school,  or  that  there  was  inspection  and  examination  applied  to  the 
literary  side  of  itp — Yes,  especially  in  those  schools  not  subject  to 
inspection  of  the  other  kind.  But  in  a  great  many  schools  under  us,  for 
instance,  the  higher  grade  board  schools,  the  examination  test  and  the 
inspection  does  apply  to  the  other  side  and  it  is  generally  very  well  done. 

10.184.  That  would  be  the  case  in  the  higher  grade  board  schools  in 
resx>ect  of  pupils  who  had  passed  the  7th  Standard  ?— I  think  even  in  those 
cases  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  is  asked  to  inspect  the  work. 

10.185.  But  not  officially  ?— No,  not  officially. 

10.186.  K  he  does  it,  he  does  it  out  of  personal  good  will  and  interest  p 
—Yes. 

10.187.  (To  3fr.  Buokmaster:)  Have  you  anytiung  to  add  with  regard  to  Valitb  op  Bx« 
"  examination  "  as  apart  from  what  you  have  given  us  as  included  under      i^miwatiok 
the  term  "inspection?  "—I  think  the  possibility  of  having  a  general  trebSpuo^ 
examination  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  schools  is  an  immense  help  to  xeft. 
the  schools.     It  enables  one  school  to  compare  itself  with  another  with 

much  less  difficulty  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  examination  and  inspec- 
tion were  done  together  by  one  officer.  At  present  examination  work  is 
done  simultaneously  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country. 
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10.188.  That  is  to  say,  at  centres  to  which  the  pupils  are  smnmoned  ? — 
Yes,  on  the  same  day  and  on  the  siune  papers ;  so  that  we  get  a  possibility 
of  comparing  school  with  school  and  a  large  number  of  schools  with  other 
classes  of  schools  in  a  way  which  we  could  not  get  if  the  examination  and 
inspection  of  each  individual  school  occurred  at  the  same  time,  that  is  to 
say,  supposing  the  Inspector  was  also  the  examiner  and  his  inspection  and 
examination  were  all  the  test  to  \^*hich  a  school  had  to  look  forward. 

10.189.  In  other  words,  you  mean  you  think  that  the  simultaneous 
examination  of  a  number  of  pupils  from  different  schools  adds  something 
to  the  individual  exiimination  and  inspection  of  each  particular  school  ? — 
Yes,  and  enables  the  school  to  judge  of  its  position  and  progress  better 
than  it  could  otherwise  do. 

10.190.  On  the  other  hand,  you  wookl  find,  I  suppose,  that  there  were 
cases  in  which  schools  would  not  do  themselves  quite  the  same  justice  by 
their  pupils  in  the  examination,  as  they  would  by  the  iufE^^eetion  and 
examination  which  you  carry  out  in  them  individually  ? — That  would  be  the 
case  with  certain  schools,  no  doubt. 

10.191.  And  it  would  very  much  be  the  case  with  regard  to  particular 
pupils,  would  it  not.  There  are  particular  pupils  who  would  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  acquitting  themselves  creditably  in  the  inspection  and 
examination  at  the  individual  school  than  they  would  in  the  central 
examination  P-^I  do  not  think  I  should  be  prepared  to  admit  that. 

10.192.  Would  you  not  find  that  there  might  be  a  certain  number  of  hoys 
(and  it  would  be  still  more  true,  perhaps  in  the  case  of  girls)  who  did  not  do 
themselves  justice  in  the  central  examination,  and  of  whom  you  would  form 
a  favourable  opinion  when  ycu  took  their  work  in  the  scnool  itself  p — ^I 
admit  that  if  we  are  going  to  take  the  question  of  vivd  voce  examination 
versus  written  examination,  it  is  possible  that  some  girls  and  boys  would 
do  themselves  more  credit  in  the  viva  voce  examination. 

10.193.  {To  Mr.  Bedgrave.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  upon  that  point  ? 
— No, 

IicpoxTAircE  ov      10,194.  I  understand  that  you  think  (and  I  suppose  this  is  a  point  on 

which  you  both  agree),  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  necessity  in  schools 
for  giving  prominence  to  drawing  p — That  is  my  conviction  founded 
largely  upon  experience  in  visiting  schools. 

10,19*5.  Do  you  think  that  drawing  needs  a  still  further  recognition  than 
it  has  yet  obtained  P — Yes. 

10.196.  You  think  more  might  be  done  P — Yes. 

10.197.  In  what  direction  or  by  what  means  would  you  do  it  ? — 1  think 
that  drawing,  especially  in  the  higher  grade  schools  and  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,  is  very  often  rather  too  much  of  an  amusement  and  not  enough 
of  an  educational  exercise.    It  is  not  taken  seriously  enough. 

10.198.  Do  you  consider  that  the  method  of  examining  in  drawing  at 
present  is  satisfactoiy  P — Yes,  as  far  as  it  goes  I  believe  it  is,  especially  the 
method  of  examining  drawing  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  A 
very  lai'ge  number  of  secondax'y  schools  do  not  avail  themselves  of  any  draw- 
ing examination.  I  think  that  so  far  as  schools  are  examined  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  a  very  valuable  test  is  obtained,  but  I  have  had  a 
good  deftl  of  experience  outside  the  work  of  the  Department  in  visiting 
public  schools  and  other  schools,  and  I  find  that  in  many  of  those  cases, 
where  there  is  no  uniform  test,  the  drawing  is  desultory  and  the  teaching 
is  consequently  very  poor  and  ineffective. 

10.199.  Why  does  the  system  of  grants  not  avail  to  meet  those  evils  P — 
The  schools  have  not  cared  to  place  themselves  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  Of  course  there  is  no  compulsion  and  no  necessity  for  doing 
so.    In  many  cases  they  call  in  an  outside  body  of  examiners. 

10.200.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  schools  that  you  visited  as 
inspector  P— I  was  speaking  generally  of  secondary  schools  not  in  connection 
with  the  Department. 
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10.201.  So  that  yon  were  speaking  not  from  any  knowledpre  as  inspector 
but  from  yoiir  general  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  the  country  ?— Yes. 

10.202.  Have  you  any  observations  to  oifer  as  to  the  mechanical 
drawing  and  manual  work  in  the  schools  P--I  have  observed  that,  in  those 
schools  in  which  the  drawing  is  taught  methodically,  and  more  especially 
in  those  schools  in  which  certain  handicraft  benchwork  is  taken  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  of  course  chiefly  in  our  organised  science 

-  schools,  the  drawing  re-acts  upon  the  work  and  the  work,  to  a  certain 

-  detent  is  a  stimulus  to  the  drawing,  and  very  much  better  results  are 
obtained  in  those  schools,  especially  in  mechani^  drawing.  I  wish  there- 
fore to  point  out  that  the  instruction  in  drawing  should  be  made  to  relate 
to  the  manual  work  undertaken  in  the  school  workshop. 

,  .10,203.  By  bench  work  you  mean  such  things  as  practical  carpentry  or 
metal  work  P-*YeB. 

10.204.  Does  Sheffield  come  within  the  inspecting  district  of  either  of 
you  P— ^Tes.  I  have  been  to  Sheffield,  and  I  think  Mr.  Buckmaster  has 
also.  I  have  been  quite  recently  and  inspected  the  work  in  the  higher 
grade  school  and  the  technical  school. 

10.205.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment grants  are  used  in  Sheffield  to  make  all  edacation  free  to  all  chil- 
dren who  attend  the  higher  grade  board  schools  r — I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  help  in  freeing  the 
education,  because  the  grants  earned  are  very  oonaiderable. 

10.206.  But  it  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that  that  school  is  a  free 
school  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  17  for  its  pupils,  the  freedom  for  those  boys 
who  are  beyond  getting  the  grants  of  the  Education  Department  being 
secured  by  the  grants  of  the  ^ience  and  Art  Department  ? — No,  that  wa  s 
not  within  my  knowledge. 

10.207.  Are  there  any  other  cases  within  your  knowledge  which  resemble 
Sheffield  in  respect  of  the  large  sums  that  are  paid  in  the  higher  grade 
board  school  to  pupils  who  have  passed  the  7th  Standard? — Many  of 
the  higher  grade  bos^  schools  earn  very  large  grants  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  but  it  is  not  in  my  knowledge  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  earning  of  the  Department  grant  is  the  factor  in  the  free  education  of 
the  children.  I  think  that  the  Higher  Grade  School  of  Sheffield  earns 
something  like  ],0OOZ.  a  year  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

10.208.  (Dean  of  Matichester).  Is  that  for  day  students,  or  evening 
students  as  well  ? — {Mr.  Bitckmaster.)    Mainly  day  students. 

10.209.  (Ohairman  to  Mr.  Bedgrave.)  Can  you  give  me  the  amount  which 
the  Sheffield  school  gets  in  respect  of  its  day  scholars  ? — 1,171L  was  the 
payment  last  year  to  the  Central  Board  School  at  Sheffield,  and  the 
Technical  school  earned  602/. 

10.210.  Is  that  in  addition  ?— Yes. 

10.211.  How  much  of  that  was  for  day  scholars  ?— I  think  you  make  take 
it  that  nearly  the  whole  of  those  grants  were  for  day  scholars. 

10.212.  Will  you  give  me  the  same  figures  as  regards  Leeds  and  Man- 
chester ?— The  Central  Higher  School  at  Leeds  earned  3,0492.  in  grants. 

10.213.  Is  that  for  day  scholars  ?— I  think  those  payments  are  almost 
entirely  for  day  scholars ;  but  I  have  no  means  of  separating  the  amount 
here.  You  may  take  it  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  is  for  day 
scholars.  In  Manchester  the  Science  and  Art  classes  of  the  Central  Board 
School,  Deansgate,  earned  2,2312.  There  would  be  more  evening  scholars 
in  the  case  of  Manchester  than  in  the  case  of  Leeds. 

10.214.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportion  of  the  <iay  and  evening 
schools  in  Manchester  ? — I  can  ascertain  that  and  will  send  it  in  to  the 
Commission.     (See  Appendix  No.  4.) 

10.215.  You  have  both  of  you,  of  course,  frequently  had  occasion  to 
consider  the  function  and  place  which  the  higher  grade  board  schools 
are  now  holding  ? — Yes, 
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HsuLTioN  OF  10,216.  What  is  jotur  view  of  the  relation  that  the  higher  grade  board 
^P^^iiraT^^'  school  onght  to  hold  to  the  expressly  secondary  schools  of  the  place  in 

To^EooiTDABT  which  it  is  situate,  taking  the  higher  -grade  board  school  as  being  some- 
Schools.  thing  ^rhich  is  on  the  border  line  between  an  elementary  school  and  a 
Bec3ndary  school? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  and  the  correct 
answer  to  it  yaries  rather  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  My  own  yiew 
is  that  in  many  of  the  large  towns  a  higher  grade  board  school  is  quite  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  elementary  school,  and  that  it  is  doing  its  work 
educationally  perhaps  as  well  as  possible.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  overlapping  and  a  certain  amount  of  competition  is 
taldng  place  between  the  work  under  the  school  board  in  the  higher  grade 
board  school,  and  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  pure  and  simple.  I 
have  thought  a  great  deal  about  this  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a 
definite  answer  as  to  tlie  proper  position  of  the  higher  grade  board  school  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  I  think  that  in  Wales  now  especially  the  higher 
grade  board  school  is  coming  into  dangerous  conflict,  or  is  likely  to  do  so, 
with  the  new  schools  that  are  to  be  foanded  by  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board*  I  understand  that  in  Wales  it  is  the  intention  to  found  30 
intermediate  schools  that  will  practically,  in  Cardiff  and  Swansea  and  some 
other  towns,  take  away  the  work  from  the  higher  grade  board  schools.  The 
higher  grade  board  school  at  Cardiff  is  now  doing  good  educational  work 
and  is  earning  considerable  grants  from  South  Kensington.  If  these  new 
schools  are  to  compete  with  it  I  presume  that  the  higher  grado  board  school 
in  such  a  case  would  have  to  give  way ;  a  very  similar  state  of  things  to 
that  is  arising  in  many  of  our  large  towns  owing  to  the  action  of  County 
Councils,  either  in  founding  and  supporting  the  schools  under  the  County 
Council  or  in  aiding  schools  which  are  competing  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  higher  grade  board  school.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be 
necessary  very  shortly  to  defiue  clearly  the  scope  of  Uie  work  of  the 
higher  grade  board  school  aa  an  introduction  to  Secondary  Education  and 
to  determine  exactly  what  the  legitimate  work  would  be  of  the  secondary 
schools  created  by  the  County  Councils. 

10.217.  When  you  say  '*  as  an  introduction  to  Secondary  Education  "  do 
you  mean  that  you  look  upon  the  higher  grade  school  as  a  vestibule 
through  which  the  pupil  should  pass  into  the  secondary  school,  because 
that  has  hitherto  not  been  generally  the  result  F — The  higner  grade  board 
school  in  its  legitimate  sphere  is,  I  should  say,  an  introduction  to 
Secondary  Education  for  the  children  who  have  been  educated  in  the  board 
schools. 

10.218.  Tou  mean  that  children  have  passed  from  the  board  schools 
into  Secondary  Education  through  a  higher  grade  school  P — ^Yes. 

10.219.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  that  that  happens  P^That  happens  in 
many  places. 

10.220.  To  a  considerable  extent  P — In  certain  towns  such  a  school  as 
the  Technical  school  in  Sheffield  gets  a  number  of  its  pupUs  from  the  board 
schools  at  Sheffield. 

10.221.  Do  its  pupils  go  on  into  the  secondaiy  schools  of  S])effield  ? — 
Fes,  partly  by  scholarships  and  partly  by  the  exertions  of  parents. 

10.222.  To  any  large  extent  P— To  the  extent  of  something  like  half. 

10.223.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  May  we  have  a  definition  of  a  higher 
grade  school  in  Wales  P  Do  you  mean  an  ex-standard  school  P— Yes,  an 
ex-standard  school. 

10,224  Ex-standard  pure  and  simple  ?—Tes. 

10,225.  (Chaiyvucn.)  But  it  has  been  alleged  thab,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  the  process  has  been  rather  the  other  way ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  higher  grade  school  has  come  into  the  field  of  Secxjndary  Education, 
and  that  its  comiK-tition  has  pressed  severely  upon  schools  which  were 
secondary  schoolh  pure  and  simple.  Is  that  within  your  knowledge  P— 
That  is  within  my  knowledge,  but  the  fact  is  due  to  the  position  of  the 
secondary  schools,  which  hitherto  has  been  a  very  poor  and  a  very  low  one. 
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That  has  enabled  the  higher  grade  board  school  to  compete  with  the 
secondary  school.  But  my  idea  of  a  secondary  school  would  be  a  school 
in  which  the  pupil  should  complete  his  education  at  the  age  of  16  or  17. 

10.226.  Or  in  some  cases  at  the  age  of  18  ? — Yes. 

10.227.  How  on  the  whole  would  you  adjust  this  competition  or  over- 
lapping which  appears  to  have  arisen  between  secondary  schools  pure  and 
simple  and  the  higher  grade  board  schools  P — I  should  make  the  higher 
grade  board  school  the  means  of  admission  into  such  schools  as  our 
organised  science  schools.  I  should  make  it  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
organised  science  school,  that  school  giving,  in  its  three  years'  course  as 
laid  down  in  the  Directory,  what  I  consider  to  be  a  thoroughlv  good  all- 
round  scientific  training  for  the  boy  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving 
school. 

10.228.  But  only  a  scientific  training? — ^I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
organised  science  schools  for  scientific  training. 

10.229.  Take  the  case  of  the  boys  who  show  in  the  higher  grade  board 
school  more  talent  for  literary  than  for  scientific  subjects,  where  would 
they  go  P — I  think  the  grammar  school  on  tho  modern  e^ide  or  the  endowed 
modem  school  should  provide  for  such  boys. 

10.230.  (To  Mr.  Buekmaster.)  What  is  your  view  upon  that  problem  ?— I 
do  not  think  I  have  noticed  perhaps  so  much  as  Mr.  Bedgrava  appears  to 
have  done  any  sntagonism  between  the  higher  grade  board  schools 
and  the  seconihuy  school.  That  a  rivalry  exists  of  course  is  obvious,  but 
that  one  has  suffered  at  the  expense  of  the  other  I  am  not  so  certain. 
I  could  not  I  think  call  to  mind  any  instance  where  a  good  secondary 
school  has  lost  in  numbers  or  in  the  capability  of  its  students  owing  to 
the  competition  of  the  higher  grade  board  school. 

10.231.  Is  it  not  '^thin  your  knowledge  that  in  many  cases  the  sons  of 
parents  who  woiild  have  been  quite  well  able  to  pay  the  fees  of  secondary 
schools  do  in  point  of  fact  resort  to  the  higher  grade  board  school  instead, 
"^here  they  pay  much  smaller  fees,  or  perhaps,  as  in  ShefiBeld,  no  fees  at 
all  P — That  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 

10.232.  It  has  been  put  before  us  that  prima  facie  those  boys  might 
rather  have  been  expected  to  go  to  the  secondary  school  ? — It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  the  possible  intentions  of  a  parent  or  a  boy  would  be  if  a  state 
of  things  existed  which  does  not  exist.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  not 
found  that  the  secondary  schools  show  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
students  which  the  competition  of  the  higher  grade  board  school  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  The  mere  fact  that  a  parent  can  get  absolutely  free 
education  in  the  higher  grade  board  school  has  not  led  to  the  depletion 
of  the  secondary  school  where  he  has  to  pay  fees.  Of  course  one  individual 
parent  may  prefer  one  school  to  the  other,  but  I  doubt  if  the  mere  fact  of 
the  payment  or  nonpayment  of  fees  is  the  main  reason  for  a  choice  of  one 
school  rather  than  the  other. 

10.233.  StiU  the  difference  of  fee  is  very  considerable  between  a  higher 
grade  board  school  charging  on  an  average,  I  suppose,  about  25a.  a  year 
and  a  secondary  school  charging  from  6^  to  121,  a  year  ?— Yes,  and  you 
would  probably  find  an  equal  number  of  parents  who  would  decide  in  one 
case  for  the  25tf.  and  in  the  other  case  for  the  other  school,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  tho  higher  fee. 

10.234.  That  might  be  because  they  might  think  that  the  higher  fee 
guaranteed  a  certain  amount  of  social  exclusiveness  ? — ^Tes,  quite  apart 
m>m  the  educational  facilities  in  one  case  or  the  other. 

10.235.  In  your  view  the  social  consideration  would  counter-balance 
the  desire  to  have  cheap  education  ? — Yes,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

10.236.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  it 
really  depended  on  the  excellence  all  round  of  the  secondary  school 
whether  it  held  its  own  or  not  P— Of  course,  a  bad  secondary  school  would 
tmdoubtedly  lose. 
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10,287.  (Cliairman.)  But  then  yon  would  probably  say  that  a  bad  second- 
ary school  ought  to  lose  in  any  case  ? — It  ought  to  lose,  of  course. 

10,238.  Do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  coincide  entirely  with  Mr. 
Bedgraye*B  view  that  this  rivalry — ^we  will*  not  call  it  antagonism — exists 
and  produces  a  considerable  amount  of  what  is  called  ove^pping  P-^I  do 
not  think.it  has  become  a  very  serious  question  at  present,  because  a  Ittge 
number  of  the  higher  grade  board  schools  exist  in  towns  where  the 
secondary  schools  are  either  vezy  few  in  number  or  are  very  inadequately 
supplied  with  resources ;.  that  is  to  eay,  the  board  schools  haye  done  work 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  done  at  all. 

.  10^39.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  higher  grade 
board  schools  have  depleted,  not  Qxe  endowed  schools  of  the  place,  but  the 
private  schools,  and  practically  tended  to  extinguish  or  injure  them  ? — I 
have  known  cases  of  private  schools  that  have  lost  their  pupils,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  at  present  recall  many  instances  of  oases  where  I 
thought  that  the  private  sckools  had  better  have  been  k^t  in  existence. 

10.240.  Tou  think  if  the  private  schools  have  suffered,  it  has  been 
because  of  their  own  deficiencies  ? — It  has  been  the  weaker  private 
schools. 

10.241.  Do  you  mean  weaker  in  point  of  educational  efficiency  or  weaker 
in  point  of  resources  to  stand  competition  P — ^Weaker  in  point  of 
educational  efficiency. 

10.242.  (To  Mr.  Redgrave.)  What  do  you  say  upon  that  point? — I  think 
Mr.  Buckmaster  is  quite  right  in  the  statement  that  this  competition  is  not 
BO  acute  because  the  school  board  has  practically  filled  up  a  gap ;  ^ut  I 
still  think  that  this  competition  does  exist. 

10»248.  I  aak  you  particularly  with  reference  to  the  effect  upon  private 
schools  P — I  think  the  secondary  private  adventure  schools,  especially  in 
the  smaller  provincial  towns,  were  very  inadequately  doing  their  work  and 
that  in  those  cases  probably  the  higher  grade  board  school  is  providing 
better  instruction  than  the  secondary  schools  and  to  that  extent  is  doing 
better  work  and  is  legitimately  crowding  them  out. 

10,241.  {Dean  of  Manchester  to  Mr.  Buckmaster.)  I  have  no  doubt  you 
had  in  your  mind  the  condition  of  things  in  many  of  the  lai^e  towns  of 
Lancashire  when  you  spoke  of  the  higher  grade  schools  having  really  filled 
up  what  was  a  notorious  gap  ? — In  L^cashire  and  the  north  of  England 
generally. 

10.245.  (Mr.  CockburnioMr.JHedgrave.)  Are  there  any  examples  present 
to  your  mind  of  the  cases  you  are  speaking  upon  now  where  the  rivalry  is 
unsatisfactory  or  where  the  overlapping  is  unsatisfactory  and  wasteful  ? 
From  what  you  are  speaking  ?— I  think  that  in  large  towns  like  Nottingham 
and  Derby  the  higher  grade  board  schools  are  perhaps  competing  rather 
unfairly  with  other  educational  institutions  in  the  town.  I  mean  the  rate- 
supported  schools. 

10.246.  Which  were  in  existence  first  P — The  secondary  schools. 

10.247.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Do  you  mean  the  grammar  school  at 
Nottingham  P — Yes,  I  should  put  that  as  one. 

10.248.  What  other  school  at  Nottingham  ?— There  is  a  school  called  the 
Feople*s  College  at  Nottingham  which  has  been  practically  taken  over  by 
the  school  board  now.  I  think  that  institution  was  crowded  out  by  the 
action  of  the  school  board,  not  perhaps  unwisely,  but  I  think  that  is  a  c«8e 
in  point. 

10.249.  Do  you  adliere  to  your  reply  to  my  former  question  as  to  the 
Welsh  higher  ^-ade  schools  being  strictly  ex-standard  schools.  Do  not 
some  of  the  higher  grade  schools  in  Wales  include  the  6th  and  Bth 
Standards  ?— That  is  the  case.    They  are  graded  schools  very  often. 

10,260.  Then  they  ore  not  strictly  ex-standard  schools  ?— You  would 
modify  that  P — Yes,  I  would  modify  that. 
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10.251.  Do  I  Tmdeniand  that  jou  would  remoye  the  organised  science 
school  from  the  higher  grade  scho<^  P — ^Tes,  that  was  my  view.  There  is  at 
present  a  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  organised  scienoe  school 
when  it  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  higher  grade  school,  because  there  is 
much  OYerlapping  in  the  work.  Our  view  is  that  the  organised  scienoe 
school  should' receive  the  7th  Standard  scholars-^that  tneTth  Standard 
8oh<^ar8  should  pass  into  the  organised  science  schools,  bnt  I  find 
that  in  many  places  where  an  organised  scienoe  school  exists  in  the  same 
building  and  under  the  same  roof  with  a  higher  grade  school  eyen  children 
of  the  6th  standard  are  passed  into  the  organised  science  school,  partly 
because  of  the  larger  grants  they  can  earn  in  that  school,  and  I  think  it  is 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  chiLd  that  it  should  enter  the  organised  science 
aohool  before  it  has  comi^eted  the  7th  standard,  eepecifdlyin  the  case 
of  girls. 

10.252.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  distinct  calamity  to  allow  children  in 
the  6th  standard  to  go  into  the  organised  science  school  provided  they  had 
sufficient  capacity,  that  they  were  not  cranmied,  and  that  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  did  not  expect  too  much  from  them  P — ^I  think  if  there 
were  safeguards  against  the  difficulties  that  you  have  mentioned  the 
children  might  pass  earlier  into  the  organised  science  school.  I  think, 
however,  •  it  is  (Ustinctly  advisable  that  they  should  continue  in  the 
standards  until  they  have  completed  the  7th  standaid,  before  taking 
up  the  purely  scientific  work  in  the  organised  science  school. 

10.253.  (Mr.  Cockbum.)  Would  not  the  rectification  and  the  remedy  for 
this  matter  be  a  purely  departmental  negodation  between  your  Department 
and  Whitehall  ?— I  think  so. 

10.254.  And  as  two  Government  Departments  you  might  arrange  this 
matter  between  yourselves  P  It  is  in  your  hands  and  it  is  within  your 
scope  and  power  to  effect  this  remedy  P — ^I  think  it  is  entirely  within  the 
scope  of  the  Departments.  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  been  attended 
to. 

10,255  {Sir  John  Hibbert,)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  grievance  or 
complaint  you  make  is  really  as  large  as  one  would  gather  from  your 
statement.  Does  what  you  have  mentioned  with  regard  to  Sheffield  apply 
to  many  other  towns  ? — I  think  the  difficulty  exists  more  or  less  acutely 
wherever  there  are  organised  science  schools  conducted  by  school  boards 
or  school  managers.  We  have  altogether  93  organised  science  schools 
under  the  Scienoe  and  Art  Department,  and  I  thmk  that  probably  about 
50  of  those  schools  would  either  be  in  connexion  with  higher  grade 
voluntary  schools  or  higher  grade  board  schools. 

10.256.  Then  your  statement  would,  more  or  less,  refer  to  those  50 
cases  P — ^Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

10.257.  (Mr,  Hobhouse.)  When  you  spoke  of  the  overlapping  in  Wales 
between  the  new  schools  established  by  the  County  Councils  and  the  higher 
grade  board  schools  did  you  refer  to  any  other  cases  than  those  of  the 
large  towns  Cardiff  and  Swansea  P— No,  only  in  the  large  towns  of  Wales. 
I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  other  towns. 

10.258.  And  in  those  towns  could  the  difficulty  have  been  got  over  if  the 
County  Council  had  iixed  a  somewhat  higher  scale  of  fees  for  their  schools  ? 
— These  schools  are  not  actually  in  existence  yet,  and  therefore  the 
competition  is  only  a  dreaded  one. 

10.259.  The  schools  exist  on  paper  P— Yes. 

10.260.  But  still  you  think  that  the  outlines  of  the  schools  as  drawn  on 
paper  are  such  that  there  may  be  undue  competition  in  the  future  P — Yes. 

10.261.  The  question  I  put  to  you  was  whether  this  is  duo  to  tlie  County 
Councils  having  fixed  the  fees  too  low  and  struck  rather  too  low  down,  if 
I  may  so  put  it,  in  the  class  to  which  they  offler  education  P — I  think  the 
new  mtermediate  schools  are  really  ofiering  an  education  identical  to  that 
which  is  given  in  the  higher  grade  board  schools.    I  do  not  know  whether 
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it  is  a  qnestion  of  teos  or  not.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  question  of  two 
bodies  competing  to  cany  out  the  same  work. 

10.262.  The  overlapping  would  be  rather  in  the  kind  of  education  given 
than  in  the  scale  of  fees?— Quite  so. 

10.263.  (Mrs,  Sidgtoich.)  When  jou  spoke  of  higher  grade  board  schools 
as  preparatory  for  secondary  schools  you  meant  specially  for  technical 
sc1k)o1s,  did  you  notp — ^Yes.  My  evidence  relates  really  to  technical 
schools  of  which  I  have  had  experience. 

10.264.  (Mrs,  Brijani.)  I  do  not  know  whether  this  fact  has  come  within 
your  knowledge  or  observation,  but  with  regard  to  the  higher  grade 
schools  taking  away  scholars  from  the  secondary  schools,  have  you  thought 
of  applying  this  test  either  as  a  matter  of  impression  or  exact  observation : 
that  me  effect  would  be  to  raise  the  average  age  in  the  secondary  schools 
by  raising  in  the  first  instance  the  age  or  entrance  P — I  think  it  would  have 
that  effect. 

10.265.  Have  you  observed  it  at  all  ? — No,  I  have  not  observed  that  it  is 
so,  but  I  imagine  that  that  would  be  the  effect. 

10.266.  (Mr.  Yoxall)  You  said,  I  think,  that  in  your  opinion  the 
Sheffield  technical  school  took  from  the  board  schools.  Do  you  mean 
from  the  higher  grade  board  school  P — Yes. 

10.267.  You  refer  now  to  the  senior  part  ? — No,  I  referred  more  to  the 
organised  science  school  division  of  the  technical  school. 

10.268.  What  is  called  the  junior  school  P — ^Yes.  The  senior  school  is 
really  a  metallurgical  school  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils 
but  doing  very  advanced  work.  I  was  speaking  of  the  junior  division  of  the 
technical  school  at  Sheffield. 

10.269.  But  the  junior  technical  school  at  Sheffield  is  doing  very  much 
the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  higher  grade  board  school  at  Sheffield,  is  it- 
not  P— y ery  much,  and  I  think  it  is  frequented  by  very  -much  the  same 
class  of  boys. 

TBAia^iNo  Asj>      10,270.  Only  fees  are  charged  in  one  case  acd  not  in  the  other  P — Yes. 

oft"aci«m'      10,271.  (Chairman    to  Mr.  Buckmasier.)    Can   you   tell   us  anything 
iT^^m"'       ^^^^  regard  to  the  qualifications  and  previous  training  of  the  science 
teachers  in  the  schoolB  which  you  inspect  P—We  have  such  a  large  number 
of  various  qualifications  to  look  to. 

10.272.  Can  you  tell  me,  for  instance,  what  proportion  of  them  have 
received  their  training  in  training  colleges,  and  practised  in  elementary 
schools,  and  what  proportion  of  them  are  university  graduates,  and  so 
on,  speaking  roughly  P— Are  you  referring  to  secondary  schools  P 

10.273.  I  am  referring  to  schools  which  you  inspect  other  than  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  other  than  evening  schools  P — Of  the  higher  grade 
board  school  teachers  of  course,  only  a  small  number  are  university 
graduates.  Of  the  schools  other  than  higher  grade  board  school  the 
larger  mimber  are  university  graduates. 

10.274.  When  you  say  university  graduates,  do  you  mean  graduates  of 
the  teaching  Universities  of  Oxfoid  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Victoria 
University  P — I  refer  to  the  graduates  of  any  University.  The  proportion 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  is  possibly  smaller  than  the  proportion  of 
men  from  the  other  universities,  but  it  is  nn  increasing  proportion.  For 
instance,  I  should  say,  that  the  majority  of  the  scicDce  masters  of  a  large 
number  of  the  grammar  schools  connected  with  the  Department  are 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men. 

10.275.  Id  there  any  considerable  number  who  have  neither  received 
their  training  in  traming  colleges  nor,  on  tiie  other  hand,  studied  at 
Universities  but  who  have  come  direct  from  technical  schools  and 
institutions  P— Not  a  large  number.  There  is  a  certain  proportion.  I 
should  say  a  small  proportion. 

10.276.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  since  1881  the  efficiency  of  the 
science  teachers  has  been  steadily  rising  ? — Yes. 
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10.277.  Have  yon  observed  any  defioiency,  speaking  broadly,  in  what 
may  be  called  iheir  attainments  in  theoretical  science  as  opposea  to  applied 
science,  or  do  yon  think  that  their  mastery  of  theoretical  science  id 
satisfactory  ?— 1  certainly  do  not  consider  the  attainments  of  the  average 
science  teacher  thronghout  the  country  satisfactory. 

10.278.  I  11  as  not  putting  the  question  so  generally  as  that,  bnt  com- 
paring their  efSciency  in  respect  of  what  may  be  called  practical  science 
and  of  what  may  be  called  theoretical  science,  do  yon  consider  that 
they  are  more  efficient  in  respect  of  the  practical  branches  of  science  than 
in  regard  to  theoretical  knowledge  ?— I  should  say  that  it  is  the  theoretical 
knowledge  that  outweighs  the  practicaL 

10.279.  In  other  words  they  are  better  prepared  as  regards  the 
theoretical  side  than  as  regards  the  applied  side  ? — ^Yes. 

10.280.  (To  Mr,  Redgrave.)  Is  that  your  opinion  ?— That  is  my  opinion 
also. 

10.281.  You  are  of  course  not  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  regards  their 
progress  apart  from  science  subjects? — No,  that  is  the  only  part  that 
oomes  under  our  observation. 

10.282.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  of 
drawing.  Do  you  consider  that  also  to  be  improving  ? — ^I  think  we  may 
take  it  that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  drawing  are  improving, 
but  I  think  more  slowly  than  with  regard  to  science, 

10.283.  Do  you  consider  that  either  as  regards  teachers  of  drawing  or 
science  teachers  there  is  any  need  for  better  training  in  the  principles  of 
the  art.  of  education,  than  they  have  hitherto  generally  received? — I 
think  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value.  Our  teaching  cer- 
tificates are  only  indicative  of  the  fact  of  having  passed  an  examination. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  advantage  if  proper  qualifications  for 
teaching  could  be  attained  in  some  way  or  other. 

10.284.  My  question  referred  rather  to  provisions  for  giving  the  teachers 
of  science  a  more  complete  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching, 
especially  with  a  view  to  scientific  subjects,  than  they  now  generally 
receive.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  that  that  is  a  practical 
necessity? — I  think  it  is. 

10.285.  (To  Mr,  BucJcmaatei-. )  What  do  you  think  P— I  should  think  it 
stands  on  almost  the  same  footing  as  the  teaching  of  other  branches. 

10.286.  We  have  had  evidence  with  regard  to  other  branches,  but  we 
look  ux>on  you  as  particularly  valuable  witnesses  with  regard  to  the 
science  branch,  and  therefore  I  am  anxious  to  elicit  all  you  have  to  say 
upon  this  head? — I  should  agree  with  Mr.  Redgrave  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  those  who  are  going  to  be  engaged  in  teaching  science 
shoold  have  some  preliminary  training  in  the  actxuJ  methods  of  teaching. 

10.287.  Should  you  say  at  present  that  regarded  simply  as  masters  of 
the  art  of  teaching,  they  were  more  effective  in  teacMog  theoretical  science 
or  in  teaching  applied  science  P — There  is  so  much  more  theoretical  science 
taught  than  applied  science.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  of  applied 
science  are  not  trained  teachers  in  any  sense  of  the  word  at  aU. 

10^288.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  applied  science  teaching  which  you 
test  P— Yes,  but  it  is  mainly  in  the  evening  school  and  not  in  the  day 
school. 

10.289.  What  do  you  think  of  what  may  be  called  the  technique  of  the 
teaching  of  applied  science.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  it,  or  do  you 
think  it  capable  of  considerable  improvement? — ^I  think  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  teaching  of  applied  science  is  extremely  well  done. 

10.290.  I  am  speaking  of  all  the  science  teachers  with  whom  you  come 
in  contact  P — Taking  the  whole  mass  of  science  teachers  connected  with 
the  Department  they  would  fall  roughly  into  two  classes :  those  who  are 
trained  elementary  school  teachers  or  university  men,  and  those  who 
being  practically  employed  in  an  industry  have  taken  up  the  teaching  of 
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the  applied  scienoe  bearing  npon  that  indnBtry  in  their  spaxe  time.  The 
latter  olaisfi  of  teaohen  exoel  m  the  applied  soienoe,  bnt  the  former  class 
woTild  ereel  in  the  teaching  of  the  thewetioal  acieiioe.  I  should  say  that « 
htfge  number  of  the  class  of  teachers  of  applied  science  teach  eztaremel j 
weU.  It  is  knack  to  a  great  extent ;  and  a£k>  there  is  the  fact  that  those 
vho  conld  not  teach  have  dropped  out  in  the  competition.  A  man  em- 
k>Iojed  in  engineering  works,  teaching  machine  dranting  and  applied, 
meohamcs  inue  evening,  would  find  that  unless  he  could  teach,  his  class 
would  fall  away  and  in  anotiier  year  he  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
tf>»^H"g  at  all.  But  a  man  who  can  attract  students  to  him  is  the  man 
who  can  teach.  Attendance  at  these  schools  is  so  purely  volnntary,  and 
the  students  who  go  are  so  purely  connected  with  the  industry,  and  know 
so  accurately  what  they  want  to  be  taught,  that  if  a  man  cannot  teach  they 
drop  away  at  once.  That  applies  to  subjects  like  machine  drawing, 
applied  mechanics,  the  principles  of  mining,  practical  metallurgy,  and  bo 
on.  I  am  including  in  this  not  so  much  the  teaching  of  the  handicrafts 
as  the  teaching  of  the  scientific  principles  applicable  to  the  handicrafts. 

10.291.  Your  view,  I  understand,  is  that  as  regards  secondary  schools 
the  existing  endowments  and  the  fees  that  are  charged  would  hardly  be 
enough  of  themselves  to  enable  efficient  scientific  instruction  to  be  pro- 
vided  P — I  find  that  a  larffe  number  of  grammar  schools  throughout  the 
country  are  simply  starved  for  want  of  funds. 

10.292.  That  is  especially  with  reference  to  scientific  teaching  P— Yes. 
It  is  only  the  scientific  teaching  I  sliould  officially  speak  of,  but  the  same 
is  true,  of  oonxae,  as  regards  their  whole  work. 

>  10^293.  Yon  say  that  q)eeiaUy  refers  to  scientifio  teaching  P^Yes. 

10.294.  And  it  refers  of  course  also  to  the  expense  which  is  necessarily 
i;nvolved  in  the  provision  of  scientific  apparatus? — Yes. 

10.295.  Science  teaching  in  that  respect  is  more  expensive  than  literary 
teaching  p — Undoubtedly. 

10.296.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  us  any  comparison  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  science  teachers  and  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  literary  sub- 
jects P — I  should  not  like  to  give  any  opinion  upon  ihtit  question. 

10.297.  It  might  be  alleged  that  the  greater  cost  of  teaching  science  in 
respect  of  apparatus  was  to  some  extent  balanced  by  the  fancy  prices  that 
have  to  be  paid  for  the  teaching  of  some  literary  subjects.  That  has 
been  suggested  to  us.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  upon  that  P — 
I  have  never  come  across  any  instance  of  that  kind. 

10.298.  {To  Mr.  Redgrave.)  Have  you  met  with  any  instances  of  that 
kind  in  the  course  of  your  experience  P— I  cannot  say  that  I  have ;  but 
upon  this  point  I  might  mention  that  many  of  the  endowed  schools  and 
grammar  schools  are  being  greatly  helped  at  the  present  time  by  grants 
&om  the  county  councils  from  the  local  taxation  money,  and  the  governors 
are,  out  of  such  grants,  equipping  and  furnishing  laboratories  and  paying 
sdenoe  teachers.  (Mr,  Buckmaster.)  I  may  say  that  in  the  two  schools  in 
which  I  have  been  science  teacher  I  was  not  paid  less  than  my  coHeagues 
who  took  literary  subjects. 

10.299.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  the  best  way 
of  using  local  funds  to  assist  Secondary  Education  P — I  think  that  wherever 
local  funds  are  applied  to  an  existing  school  the  persons  responsible  for 
giving  the  local  funds  should  be  largely  represented  on  the  governing 
body.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  control  exercised  by  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  local  fimds  on  the  school  shoidd  be  a  continuous  one,  and  not 
merely  limited  to  inquiring  once  a  year  what  they  have  done  with  the 
money  and  what  more  they  want  for  the  next  year. 

10,800.  That  would  point  to  a  more  constant  control  than  is  exercised 
now  by  the  county  council  committees  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

10,301.  {Mr.  Cockburn.)  You  do  not  mean  tlint  a  connty  council  should 
have  a  controlling  authority  over  schools  in  all  departments  of  the  school 
work  outside  and  beyond  what  may  lie  within  the  curriculum  taken  up 
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or  possible  to  be  taken  up,  by  the  money  they  give  p — I  may  eay  that 
thexe  ia  a  suggestion  that  we  made  some  time  ago  that  the  Charity  Oom- 
misaioiieni  should  agree  to  alter  their  schemes  and  to  put  members  of 
001U1A7  cx>nneil8  w  ofioio  on  the  goT^raiog  bodies  of  schools  which  the 
county  councils  help.    That  would  m.eet  my  views. 

10,B02.  [Mrs,  Bryartt)  That  is  not  enlarged  representation  P— No,  but 
that  is  a  representation.  I  did  not  mean  that  they  were  necessarily  to  have 
a  majority. 

10,303.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  That  representation  of  which  you  speak 
would  be  intended  to  be  a  representation  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
sdiool  p — ^Yes,  undoubtedly. 

10/30^  Not  merely  for  the  administration  of  those  particular  funds  P— • 
No. 

10»305.  {Mrs,  Bryant.)  And  you  would  not  make  the  representation 
large,  of  course  P — It  wotdd  have  to  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case.  Where  the  county  council  gave  the  majority  of  the 
money  they  would  have  the  majority  of  the  representation. 

10.306.  (Ghairmwn.)  The  rating  power  is  now  comparatively  little  used  p 
—(Mr,  Redgrave,)  It  is,  because  of  the  large  funds  distributed  through 
the  Local  Taxation  and  Excise  Act. 

10.307.  Since  that  Act  was  paseed  in  1890  the  necessity  for  rating  is 
supposed  to  have  practicaUy  disappeared  P — Practically  it  has. 

10,306.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon  this  last  branch  of  the 
subject  P-^1  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  where  public  funds  are  devoted 
in  this  way  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  schools  there  should  be  some 
inspection  and  examination  test  besides  the  mere  representation  on  the 
governing  body.  I  think  that  the  sending  of  one,  two,  or  three  members 
of  the  Committee  ib  insufficient ;  there  should  be  some  stipulation  that  the 
effect  upon  the  school  work  ^ould  be  tested  officially. 

10.309.  {Mr,  Cochhum.)  Tested  by  wham  ?  Would  you  say  tested  by 
the  county  councils  themselves  P — I  hardly  think  it  should  be  by  the 
county  councils.    I  think  it  should  be  by  the  Qovemment. 

10.310.  {Sir  John  ffilbert.)  But  if  you  take  the  county  council  money 
should  they  not  have  the  power  of  inspection  ? — I  think  they  should  have 
the  power  of  nominating  the  inspector. 

10.311.  {Dr.  Wormell  to  Mr,  Buclcmaster.)  In  the  six  kinds  of 
schools  that  you  mentioned,  endowed  schools,  higher  grade  schools,  and 
organised  science  schools,  is  it  not  true  that  in  most  cases  the  organised 
science  school  is  a  branch  of  either  the  higher  grade  or  the  endowed 
Bohool  ? — In  a  very  large  number  of  cases. 

10.312.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  you  suggest  it  would  be  preferable 
for  the  organised  science  schools  to  be  distinct  P — {Mr.  Redgrave.)  Only 
in  the  cose  of  an  organised  science  school  attached  to  a  liigher  grade 
board  school  or  a  higher  grade  voluntary  school. 

10.313.  Not  in  the  case  of  the  endowed  school  ? — No. 

10.314.  I  suppose  the  notion  and  scheme  of  the  organised  science  school 
arose  at  South  Kensington  P— I  think  entirely. 

10.315.  Has  that  notion  in  any  way  gone  away  from  the  original  form  P 
—  It  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  but  not,  I  thinK,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  a  departure  from  the  original  form. 

10.316.  {To  Mr,  RucJcmaster.)  Your  examinations,  I  think,  are  all  held 
about  May.    Is  not  that  the  case  p — ^Yes. 

10.317.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  ? — It  is  the  time 
that  has  been  found  to  be  most  generally  suitable. 

10.318.  At  the  present  time  does  it  not  lead  to  certain  schools  working 
hai'd  in  their  science  subjects  m  the  early  part  of  the  yoar,  and  then 
neglecting  them  altogether  from  May  certainly  on  to  October  ? — That  may 
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be  the  case  in  certain  schools.     {Mr,  Redgrave.)  I  am  afraid  that  would 
happen  whenever  the  date  of  the  examination  was  fixed. 

10,319.  Unless  some  general  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  times  of 
the  examinations  was  made.  I  was  going  to  ask  ^oa  whether  yon  thought 
it  advisable  to  bring  the  various  examinations  mto  a  certain  amount  of 
relationship  by  fixing  the  times  at  which  they  were  held  P — ^I  may  state 
with  regard  to  the  date  fixed  for  oar  examinations  that  it  no  doubt  was 
originally  fixed  as  being  a  most  appropriate  time  in  connexion  with  our 
evening  school  work,  which  goes  on  practically  from  October  to  April. 
The  students  who  have  been  attending  the  evening  classes  are  then  thiniiing 
off  and  preparing  for  their  long  summer  evenings,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  if  the  examinations  were  held  later  than  May  we  should  have  a  grreat 
difficulty  in  securing  tiie  attendance  of  students.  I  quite  admit  that  it  is 
possible  to  choose  a  better  date  toi  the  examinations  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  requirements  of  the  day  schools  and  secondary  schools, 
but  I  do  not  know,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  distinguish  between 
the  evening  schools  and  the  most  suitable  time  for  their  examinations,  and 
the  day  schools  and  what  would  probably  be  better,  adapted  for  the  day 
school  work. 

10,820.  You  do  not  think  then  that  it  would  be  best  on  the  whole  to 
divide  your  examinations  into  two  sets  and  hold  tiiem  at  different  times  ? — 
I  have  often  thought  that  that  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  if  it  were  not  a  question  of  expense  I  think,  probably,  it  would  be 
done. 

10.321.  Do  you  think  the  new  arrangements  of  the  Department  will 
afford  adequate  inspection  for  all  the  secondary  schools  that  you  at  present 
aid  ? — (Mr,  JBtuikmaeter.)  I  merely  call  the  new  arrangement  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  inspectorial  staff,  which  would  enable  more 
inspection  to  be  done  and  more  time  to  be  given  to  each  inspection. 

10.322.  Your  notion  of  what  is  called  in  your  precis  "a  system  of  inspec-' 
tion  "  is  something  beyond  wliat  yon  are  able  to  carry  out  at  the  present' 
moment? — I  meant  in  my  suggestion  of  that  ''general  system  of  inspec- 
tion," that  it  should  be  one  applicable  not  merely  to  schools  which  asked  for 
it,  as  is  at  present  the  case,  but  to  all  endowed  e>chools.  {Mr.  Redgrave.)  I 
may  say  that  the  inspectorate  has  been  very  largely  increased  by  the 
Vice-President,  especially  with  a  view  to  this  more  detailed  and  searching 
inspection.  A  vezy  large  part  of  the  inspection  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  has  hitherto  been  done  by  acting  inspectors,  who  are  merely 
employed  for  a  time  for  a  certain  district,  and  whose  services  then 
terminate.  Now,  in  future  the  inspectors  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  will  be  permanent  officials,  each  with  a  certain  district  to 
supervise,  and  with  all  the  schools  of  that  district  under  his  charge. 

10.323.  {Mr.  LyiteUon^)  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  has  been  your 
educational  expedience  P — ^I  was  educated  first  at  Chester  School,  which 
was  a  branch  (d  the  Chester  Training  College  conducted  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
fUgg.  From  there  I  went  to  a  Realsckule  in  Dresden,  and  I  was  there  for 
two  years.  I  then  returned  to  England  and  studied  at  King's  College,  and 
at  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

10.324.  (To  Mr.  Buchmaster.)  What  has  been  your  educational  expe- 
rience P — ^I  was  at  Ashby  Grammar  School  for  four  years ;  at  the  university 
for  four  years ;  and  a  science  master  at  Magdalen  College  School  and  at 
Llandovery  School. 

10.325.  I  think  you  said  that  there  was  some  examination  that  you 
carried  on  orally.     You  examine  classes  orally  P  —Yes. 

10.326.  Have  you  found  that  the  results  you  so  gather  in  any  way 
conflict  with  the  results  gathered  from  papers  P — Not  in  the  general  result, 
li  might  do  so,  and  of  course  it  does  do  so  in  individual  instances. 

10.327.  Would  that  be  more  in  the  case  of  bovs  or  girls  ? — I  have  not 
noticed  a  difference  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other. 
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10.828.  {To  Mr.  Redgrave.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that  P— I 
think  the  boys  Busier  better  under  those  Gircnmstances  than  the  girls. 
There  is  more  nervousness  and  shyness  in  the  case  of  girls  in  the  vivd 
voce  examination. 

10.829.  You  spoke  of  inspection  of  buildings.  Does  that  include  sanitary 
matters  ? — No.  We  only  have  to  inspect  the  buildings  in  so  far  as  their 
fitness  for  science  and  art  teaching  is  concerned. 

10,330.  (JJfr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Mr.  Bitckmaster.)  With  regard  to  the 
representation  of  local  authorities  on  the  governing  bodies  of  these  schools, 
has  your  experience  been  such  as  to  lead  you  to  think  that  such  represen- 
tation has  been  useful  to  the  schools  F  I  mean  the  representation  that  is 
provided  for  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  Have  the  members 
appointed  attended,  and  has  it  made  any  material  difference  ? — ^I  think  in 
certain  oases  it  has  made  a  great  difference. 

10.831.  Have  you  cases  in  your  mindP — ^Tes.  I  was  thinking,  for 
instance,  of  the  Northampton  Grammar  School,  irhioh  has  been  entirely 
reorganised  owing  to  the  repreeentatiou  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
county  council  and  the  town  council. 

10.832.  For  all  purposes  P — For  all  purposes. 

10,383.  {Mr.  Holhouse.)  There  has  been  a  large  endowment  made  there 
by  the  local  authorities,  I  believe  P — A  large  annual  grant. 

10.334.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  people 
that  such  representation  is  not  a  very  efficient  means  of  influencing  a 
school,  because  the  members  of  a  local  authority  being  bucfy  people  find 
it  difficult  to  attend.  Can  you  throw  any  light  upon  that  from  your 
experience  of  meeting  these  bodies  P — I  find  that  it  is  often  the  busy 
people  who  attend  most  regularly. 

10.335.  {To  Mr.  BeJgrave.)  Do  you  agree  with  that  ?— I  have  not  had  ao 
much  experience  as  Mr.  Buckmaster  has  had  in  meeting  the  governing 
bodies  of  those  institutions,  but  I  agree  that  the  new  blood  that  has-  been 
brought  inte  the  governing  bodies  of  those  institutions  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  county  councils  and  county  boroughs  has  certainly  been  of 
advantage  in  many  cpse^. 

10.336.  {Dean  of  Manchester  to  Mr.  Buckinaster.)  You  spoke  of  the  local 
committees.  Do  you  find  that  the  local  committees  are  generally  active  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  p  Have  you  ever  made  it  the  e abject  of 
inquiry  whether  they  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meetings  or  not  P — 
We  always  have  to  inquire  into  that  matter.  One  of  the  first  questions 
that  we  inquire  into  is,  how  far  the  committee  fulfil  the  duty  of  visiting 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  general  circumstances  of  the  school. 

10.337.  I  was  especially  thinking  of  their  purview  of  the  grant,  as  to 
whether  it  went  into  the  right  quarter  or  not.  You  have  told  us  a  good 
deal  about  the  persons  who  receive  the  grante.  Have  you  found  that  tiiese 
committees  reidly  look  sharply  after  that  P — ^In  an  increasing  number  of 
cases  the  committees  take  the  whole  financial  responsibility  of  the  school, 

'  and  of  course  deal  at  their  own  pleasure,  subject  to  our  approval,  with  the 
grant. 

10.338.  And  you  think  that  the  children  of  parents  who  are  generally 
what  \a  called,  well  to  do,  are  not  to  a  large  extent  the  recipients  of  these 
grants  P — ^Not  in  cases  where  the  committee  have  to  make  the  assurance 
to  us  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  classes  that  we  oaght  not  to  pay  apon] 
You  see  there  are  six  different  categories  undei  which  students  can  be' 
classed  for  payment  upon  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Only  one  of 
these  categories  deals  with  the  question  as  to  what  the  income  of  their 
parento  is.  For  instiince,  at  any  higher  grade  elementary  school  the 
question  does  not  arise  at  all.  All  students  at  an  elementary  school  under 
the  Education  Act  are  ipso  facto  qualified  to  be  paid  upon  by  our  De- 
partment. 

10.339.  {Mr.  Hothouse.)  Would  you  mention  at  this  stage  the  six 
categories  you  allude  to?— Persons  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages  and  their 
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children  \  the  teachers  and  pnpil-teachers  of  elementary  schools  ;  persons 
in  receipt  of  less  than  400L  a  year  and  their  children ;  scholars  in  public 
elementary  schools  ;  students  in  organised  science  schools ;  and  members 
of  night  classes  for  industrial  students.  Those  are  the  six  different 
categories,  and  if  a  student  can  be  classed  in  any  one  of  those  categories 
he  may  be  paid  upon. 

10.840.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  With  regard  to  the  children  in  the  higher 
grade  schools,  do  you  not  think  that  the  determining  factor  in  sending 
children  to  such  higher  grade  schools  is  the  circumstance  that  the  cur- 
riculum is  largely  adapted  to  Jbhe  purposes  of  their  future  career.  Is  it  not 
that  the  hiprher  grade  schools  are  providing  the  sort  of  education  which  the 
people  in  l^ose  large  towns  want  P — I  should  say  that  that  was  the  case. 

10.841.  Would  YOU  not  think  it  was  rather  a  dangerous  experiment  to 
try  and  traverse  that  desire  on  the  part  of  those  persons  by  any  extensive 
interference  with  the  work  of  such  schools  P — Personally  I  am  not  prepared 
to  suggest  at  present  any  interference  with  the  work  of  the  higher  grade 
schools. 

10.842.  {To  Mr.  Bedgi'ave.)  I  think  you  rather  would  desire  to  modify  the 
present  arrangement  of  higher  grade  schools  p — Only  in  so  far  as  the 
idgher  grade  school  is  regarded  rather  as  the  end  of  an  education  for  the 
class  for  which  it  is  intended,  than  as  an  introduction  also  to  a  secondary 
schooL  I  think  the  higher  grade  schools  are  doing  admirable  work,  but 
I  should  look  upon  it  partly  in  tho  nature  of  preparatory  work  for  a 
school  beyond  a  higher  grade  school. 

10,348.  You  do  not  think  that  it  may  be  regarded  from  the  two  points  of 
view  ;  either  as  so  to  speak  the  end  of  elementary  education  or  the  beginning 
of  secondary  education  P — I  think  it  can  be  so  regarded,  and  I  believe  that 
for  a  veiy  large  number  of  the  children  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  end 
of  school  life,  but  my  only  objection  was  to  regarding  it  as  wholly  such. 

10,344.  You  have  evidently  studied  the  question  of  correlation.  I 
suppose  you  think  that  with  the  conflicting  interest  in  the  educational 
world  at  the  present  moment,  correlation  is  quite  within  reasonable 
compass.  Is  not  that  the  case? — I  think  so.  It  only  requires  mutual 
concessions  and  some  slight  effort  to  make  such  correlation  perfect. 

ivspicTiov  AiTD      10,345.  (Sir  John  Hiblbert  to  Mr.  Buchmaster.)   I  understood  you  to 
B^JiixATioir    suggest  a  general  scheme  of  examination  and  inspection  for  secondary 
^'scHooLs^^  schools.    Do  you  mean  that  to  apply  to  all  schools  whether  they  receive 
aid  or  not  P — Yes. 

10.846.  I  suppose  many  of  those  secondary  schools  are  now  inspected  by 
your  Department  are  they  not  P — ^Yes. 

10.847.  Would  you  contemplate  a  new  system  of  inspectors  in  addition 
to  jjrour  ownP — I  think  the  unnecessarv  multiplication  of  inspecting 
bodies  or  Government  Departments  would  be  an  evil. 

10.848.  Judging  from  what  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  is  there  not 
rather  a  waste  of  public  money  in  this  way,  that  you  have  two  systems  of 
inspectors  going  round  to  elementary  schools,  one  set  for  examining  the 
results  for  the  usual  subjects  and  the  other  for  elementary  drawing  P  Does 
not  that  lead  to  a  certain  amouat  of  waste  ? — It  may  lead  to  a  certain 
amount  of  waste  of  iuspeotiou,  but  it  also  leads  to  a  certain  economy  of 
time,  and  the  two  points  have  to  be  considered  in  making  any  change. 

10,848a.  You  have  two  sets  of  inspectors  travelling  over  the  country 
and  going  to  the  same  place,  have  you  not  P — Yes. 

10.849.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  some  other  system  by  which 
public  money  would  be  saved  and  still  to  attain  your  object  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way  p— I  think  that  the  larger  you  can  make  the  number  of  visito  to  a 
school  during  its  school  year  the  better,  within  reason,  and  therefore  the 
fact  that  two  sets  of  inspectors  go  to  the  same  school,  is  not  entirely  a  bad 
thing  for  the  school. 
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10.350.  Have  jou  anything  to  suggest  ^th  respect  to  the  general  ^st^m 
of  inspection  of  secondary  schools,  whether  it  should  bo  done  by  one  set 
of  inspectors,  or  by  a  dual  setP — If  it  is  not  trespassing  beyond  my 
province,  I  tlank  there  should  be  one  official  department  which  looks  over 
the  whole  educational  work. 

10.351.  {Mr,  CooJchum.)  Following  up  the  last  question  is  not  the 
examination  of  vour  drawing  all  conducted  by  South  Kensington  except 
Standards  1  and  2  P^Yes. 

10.352.  So  that  these  inspectors  that  are  alluded  to  as  duplicating  this 
work  really  do  no  more  than  Standard  1  and  2  ? — That,  and  listening  to  the 
teaching  and  seeing  the  appliances  for  the  drawing. 

10.353.  *  (iSiV  John  Hihbert)  But  your  inspection  of  secondary  schools 
could  not  be  carried  on  at  South  Kensington,  supposing  it  to  be  given  to 
you.  The  inspectors  must  go  to  the  place  and  visit  the  school  P — Un- 
doubtedly. 

16.354.  Do  yon  propose  that  the  funds  applied  in  aid  of  secondary 
schools  cdiould  be  local  or  Imperial  P — ^I  think  that  local  funds  should  be 
applied  before  Imperial  funds ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  lo  give  large  Imperial  funds  to  a  school  unless  local  funds  were 
also  forthcoming. 

10.355.  Would  you  make  that  a  condition? — I  should  make  that  a 
condition  for  the  purpose  of  securing  local  interest. 

10,366.  Looking  at  the  large  increase  of  the  grants  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  would  it  be  possible  to  squeeze  out  some  of  that  money 
for  this  new  purpose  P — It  is  being  squeezed  out  for  that  purpose. 

10.357.  For  literary  purposes  p — ^No,  but  so  far  as  the  organised  science 
school  is  concerned,  the  increase  of  a  capitation  grant  covers  the  whole 
curriculum. 

10.358.  Both  literary  and  scientific  P — Yes.  {Mr.  Be^igraoe,)  We  are 
under  the  Department  cutting  off  the  elementary  stage  payments  also. 

10.359.  You  have  done  that  since  the  county  council  grants  were 
establii^ed  ? — Yes. 

10.360.  I  see  that  the  direct  payments  in  five  years  for  science  have 
increased  from  99,000^  to  122,000?.,  and  the  direct  payments  for  art  have 
more  than  doubled;  they  have  increased  from  88,0002.  to  183,0002.  I 
presume  the  latter  is  owing  to  the  payments  for  elementary  drawing  P — 
{Mr.  Buckmaster.)  Yes,  drawing  having  become  compulsory. 

10.361.  What  would  be  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  under  the  head 
of  science  ? — I  think  you  will  find  it  is  the  increase  in  tiie  number  of 
students,  especially  those  taking  up  the  higher  branches  of  the  work. 

10.362.  I  have  heard  it  said  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  said  in 
this  room  or  not)  that  the  money  to  be  obtained  from  the  Science  and  Art 
examination  is  too  easily  got  by  the  students  who  succeed  in  getting  those 
prizes.     Is  that  your  opinion  p — I  do  not  think  the  teachers  think  so. 

10.363.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  of  course  wish  to  get  as  much  as 
they  can.  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  opinion  is  P — I  shoidd  say  that 
the  money  is  not  too  easily  got. 

10.364.  Have  the  conditions  for  obtaining  the  money  been  made  more 
stringent  in  any  way  during  the  last  few  years  p — The  examination  standard 
has  necessarily  risen.  The  knowledge  that  was  required  for  a  pass  10  or 
12  years  ago  certainly  would  not  secure  a  pass  now,  but  that  is  due  to  the 
increase  in  efficiency  and  knowledge  among  the  students. 

10.365.  (Mr.  Cochhum.)  Is  that  distinctly  the  case  in  your  elementary 
drawing  school  too.  Are  you  raising  the  standard  there  P — I  should  say 
that  the  standard  of  attainment  in  drawing  has  also  increased. 

10.366.  {8ir  John  Hibbert)  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  more 
stringency  in  the  conditions,  particularly  in  the  science  subjects  ? — I  think 
certa^  science  subjects  perhaps  require  somewhat  different  treatment  from 
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othen.  In  some  subjeots  I  think  the  grants  earned  are  earned  with 
extreme  difficulty.  In  other  subjeote  of  course  they  are  earned  with  more 
ease.  That  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject 
itself. 

10.867.  Do  you  expect  any  advantage  to  arise  from  the  new  system  of 

E lacing  inspectors  in  the  localities  instead  of  their  being  central  p — We 
ope  to  keep  more  in  touch  with  the  work  being  done  in  the  schools. 

10.868.  Will  they  visit  the  schools  from  time  to  time  ? — ^Yes.  We  hope 
that  they  will  visit  the  schools,  in  fact  that  they  will  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  visiting  schools. 

10,369.  {Mrs.  Bryant  to  Mr.  Redgrave.)  1  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  thought  that  if  a  number  of  inspectors  were  appointed  for  secondary 
schools  in  addition  to  such  work  as  is  now  done  by  South  Kensington,  they 
should  be  appointed  by  Government  ?— Yes. 

10.870.  But  since  the  local  authority  supplies  the  fund,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  local  authority,  especially  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  How  do  you  reconcile  those  two  positions  ? — I  think  that  if 
the  Government  undertook  the  inspection  the  local  authorities^  would  fall 
in  with  that  view  of  the  case. 

10.871.  And  accept  the  report  P— Accept  the  report  from  the  Govern- 
ment inspector. 

10.872.  Your  idea  would  be  that  the  inspector  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Government,  and  that  he  should  report  to  the  local  authority  as  well  as 
to  head-quarters  P — I  think  that  the  local  authorities  should  have  copies  of 
his  report.  That  is  already  done  in  fact  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  have  already  offered  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  science  and  art  work  going  on  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  that 
in  very  nearly  every  case  the  county  boroughs  and  the  county  councils 
have  accepted  the  offers  of  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  and  in  many  oases 
they  are  shaping  their  grants  and  awarding  their  payments  to  the  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  verdict  of  the  Department  inspectors. 

10,878.  So  that  they  are  utilising  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  for 
their  work  P — ^Yes. 

10,874.  {Mr,  Cochburn.)  You  have  lately  had  a  new  regulation  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  hours  to  be  given  to  science  P — Yes ;  in  organised 
science  schools  the  time  is  reduced  from  15  hours  a  week  to  18  hours  a 
week  for  science  and  art  subjects. 

10.375.  What  is  the  object  of  that  reduction  ? — It  is  in  order  to  give  the 
schools  more  opportunity  for  the  literary  work  and  especially  for  modem 
languages. 

10.376.  And  you  retain  no  control  as  a  Department  over  the  remaining 
hours  beyond  the  13  P  They  may  be  devoted  to  any  subjects  that  the 
governing  body  think  proper  to  devote  them  to  P — That  is  so  at  the  present 
time. 

10.877.  Now  in  our  secondary  schools  and  organised  science  schools 
aided  by  the  Department,  roughly  speaking,  less  than  half  of  the  total 
school-time  per  week  is  claimed  by  the  Department  P-^  It  was  intended 
that  18  hours  should  be  half  or  approximately  half.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  most  of  the  orgt^nised  science  schools  show  25  hours  of  teaching  per 
w^eeK. 

10.878.  Has  this  been  led  up  to  by  any  evidence  of  the  starving  of  the 
literary  work  in  the  organised  science  schools  p — ^Ifc  has  been  led  up  to  by 
representations  that  have  been  made  to  us  that  we  were  taking  too  much 
time  for  science  and  art  work,  and  that  the  pchools  were  unable  to  devote 
an  adequate  portion  of  their  time  to  literary  subjects.  It  has  been 
frequently  a  matter  of  complaint  by  parents  that  too  much  tiihe  was 
being  given  to  science  in  these  schools.  Pevsonally,  I  have  not  found  this 
to  be  the  case. 
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10.379.  But  I  nnderstancl  yoa  deplore,  if  it  is  not  too  strong  a  word, 
the  Sonth  Kensington  Department  and  the  Whitehall  Department 
ooyeringthe  same  ground  in  Standard  YI.  and  Standard  YII.  That  is 
the  only  interval  where  the  two  Departments  do  oome  together  by  any 
poBsibiUty  ?--Y6s ;  I  think  there  is  some  oyerlapping  between  the  Depart- 
ments there. 

10.380.  But  no  payment  for  the  same  subject  P — In  making  our  pay. 
ments  we  always  inquire  into  the  subjects  taken  by  the  student  at  White- 
hall, and  if  a  grant  has  been  obtained  from  the  Whitehall  Department 
during  the  same  year,  that  grant  is  deducted  from  .any  payment  that  we 
may  make.  The  4«.  for  a  specifio  subject  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
grant  given  for  the  pass  in  the  elementary  stage  or  the  advanced  stage 
under  us. 

10,361.  And  you  take  security  that  the  two  Departments  do  not  pay  for 
the  same  work  ? — We  endeavour  to  do  so. 

10,882.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  schools  might  be 
graded  into  three  steps  beyond  Standard  YII. ;  that  is  to  sav,  have  three 
more  standards  up  to  Standard  X.,  and  that  Whitehall  should  go  on 
paying  on  those,  and  South  Kensington  do  the  same  for  their  subjects. 
If  at  present  there  be  one  standard  only  covered  by  both  Departments, 
would  that  suggestion  which  has  been  made  increase  the  difficulty  or  the 
objectionable  features  which  you  have  deplored  in  Standards  Y I.  and  Vll.  f 
— It  seems  to  me,  on  the  face  of  it,  thac  it  would,  but  I  have  not  thought 
of  it  very  much.    I  imagine  it  would. 

10,383.  That  would  not  be  a  wise  proceeding,  in  your  judgment? — ^I 
think  it  would  entail  departmental  difficulties. 

10,38i.  {Mr.  Sadler  to  Mr.  Buchma»ter.)  Do  you  think  that  the  pro- 
vision  of  laboratories  and  apparatus  makes  scientiflo  instruction  neces* 
sarily  expensive  in  comparison  with  some  other  kinds  of  instruction  ?^- 
Undoubtedly,  I  think  it  is  more  expensive  than  either  purely  mathematical 
or  classical  instruction. 

10.385.  Suppose  it  were  intended  to  provide  Secondary  Education  for 
some  children  in  the  country  by  putting  a  secondary  top  to  the  primary 
school,  do  you  think  that  that  expense  of  scientific  education  would 
practically  diivo  us  to  suggesting  some  other  form  of  instruction  rather 
than  scientific  as  the  chief  subject  of  education  in  those  schools  P — I  think 
there  is  a  certain  tendency  to  shirk  giving  science  instruction,  on  the 
ground  of  expense,  and  there  ia  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  teach  it  too 
much  by  mere  bookwork  on  account  of  the  expenditure  of  time  and  mate- 
rial involved  in  experimental  teaching. 

10.386.  Suppose  vou  had  a  schoolmaster  in  a  village  giving  secondary 
education  to  a  few  cnildren,  would  you  recommend  that  l^e  chief  subjects 
of  instruction  should  be  mathematical  and  linguistic  rather  than  scientific, 
because  of  the  expente  of  providing  scientific  instruction  for  such  a  small 
number  of  children  P — I  think  we  have  to  consider  the  children  first  of  all 
before  we  consider  the  question  of  expense. 

10.387.  Quite  so ;  but  the  question  of  expense  will  have  to  be  borne  in 
mind  of  course  p— -It  might  be  possible  in  the  case  of  a  few  children  where 
it  was  impossible  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  equipment  of  science 
training  in  their  own  locality,  to  draft  them  to  another  centre. 

10.388.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  education  which  we  want  to  give  to 
small  groups  of  children  perhaps  in  their  own  village.  You  were  saying 
that  the  expense  of  laboratories  tends  to  make  the  scientific  education  some- 
what less  truly  scientific  than  it  should  be.  Do  you  find  in  your  experience 
as  an  inspector  that  any  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  studying  science 
get  up  and  reproduce  matters  of  fact  from  text-books  P— There  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  learning  by  rote.  Of  course  it  is  the  easiest  method  to 
teach,  and  it  is  the  easiest  method  to  learn,  and  one  has  to  be  constantly 
on  one's  g^rd  to  prevent  it.  It  is  too  prevalent  but  it  is  one  of  the  evils 
which  beset  all  education.  Except  that  it  is  more  easily  noticed  in  science 
wor),:  J  do  not  know  that  it  is  more  common  than  in  literary  subjects. 

E     97780.  A   A 
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10.389.  Then  wotild  you  say  that  the  change  from  lingaistic  to  soientifio 
education  has  often  been  a  change  rather  of  subject-matter  than  of  method 
of  teaching  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  I  should  quite  agree  with  that.  I  think 
that  the  change  has  been  rather  in  the  addition  of  science  subjects  to  the 
<nuTi0alum  and  the  employment  of  a  new  teacher  to  take  that  work. 

10.390.  It  has  been  varied  and  expanded  ? — Yes. 

10.391.  {Mr.  YoxalL)  Does  your  observat'on  of  secondary  schools  gener- 
ally lead  you  to  believe  that  such  secondary  board  schools  as  those  at 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  might  with  advantage  to  the  nation  be 
established  in  all  pop\ilou3  places  in  £ngland  P — I  should  like  to  consider 
the  circumstances  of  each  place  before  suggesting  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  grade  board  school.  For  instance,  we  might  take  places  like 
l*reston  and  Stockport  where  there  is  no  educational  authority  at  present 
of  a  school  board  character  that  could  do  such  a  thing. 

10.392.  That  is  a  matter  of  detail  rather.  I  want  to  know  whether,  as 
a  general  principle,  you  think  that  a  secondary  school  of  that  peculiar 
type,  so  for  as  regards  curriculum  and  adaptation  to  future  careers,  would 
be  an  advantage  in  every  populous  place  ? — I  think  a  school  combining  a 
large  amount  of  science  work  with  literary  training  is  required  in  every 
large  centre. 

10.393.  You  do  not  think  that  a  school  which  gives  a  little  more  sdeu- 
tific  and  technological  teaching  than  literary  teaching  is  required  in  every 
populous  place  P — I  think,  perhaps,  there  might  be  cases  where  two  schools 
of  a  somewhat  different  type,  as  there  are  at  Sheffield,  for  instance, 
would  both  find  plenty  of  room  and  tscope  for  their  work. 

10.394.  By  those  two  schools  you  mean-- •  what  P — The  higher  grade 
school  and  the  technical  school 

-  10,395.  Then  you  do  not  take  in  tlie  grammar  school  P — Yes,  undoubtedly 
the.  gvammar  school,  but  I  was  taking  the  two  types  of  sohool  that  at 
present  could  bo  established  by  a  local  authority. 

10.396.  You  would  prefer  to  develop  a  purely  classical  school,  and  a 
school  which  would  be  a  higher  grade  board  school  and  an  organised 
science  school  with  a  little  more  development  on  the  literary  side  P — I  do 
not  think  that  would  follow  from  what  I  have  said.  I  should  be  prepared 
to  develop  such  schools  where  the  local  circumstances  seem  to  render  it 
necessary,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  bind  myself  to  the  statement 
that  a  school  of  that  typo  was  a  necessary  thing  to  be  established  all  over 
the  country. 

10.397.  You  have  not  referred  very  much  in  your  evidence  to  the  evening 
classes  in  science  and  art  xmder  your  Department.  I  suppose  that  you 
would  consider  that  those  are  after  all  the  continuative  secondary  sdiools 
for  the  masses  at  present,  and  mu£t  remain  so  for  a  considerable  time  p — 
Yes. 

10.398.  And  you  would  hold,  I  suppose,  that  development  and  further 
organisation  and  tho  completion  of  tlie  system  of  evening  classes  of  science 
and  art  are  necessary  to  any  national  organisation  of  secondary  eduoation  P 
— I  think  so. 

10.399.  (Mr.  Lyttdton  to  Mr.  Redgrave.)  In  most  of  these  schools,  what 
is  the  average  time  given  to  teaching  in  the  week  altogether  P  That  is  to 
say,  your  13  hours  of  science  teaching  represent  what  proportion  of  all  the 
hours  ?— The  time  given  to  scliool  work  is  from  25  to  30  hours,  as  a  rule. 

10.400.  {Mr.  Cochhurn.)  Would  there  be  any  less  than  27  or  28  P— Cer- 
tainly. I  think  a  good  many  organised  science  schools  return  25  hours  a 
week  teaching  because  they  have  no  instruction  at  all  on  Saturdays.  They 
have  five  hours  on  five  days  a  week. 

DiFFEBEircE  OP      10,401.  (Mr.  Hdbhouse  to  Mr.  Buchmaeter.)  You  mentioned  six  categories 
^H^E^  i?if  E V/  ^^  studente  whom  you  consider  qualified  for  your  grante.    Do  I  understand 
EvEMsa  AHD    *^*  Miy  student  who  comes  within  any  one  of  those  categories  is  qualified  ? 
Day  Classes.    Yes. 
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10.402.  For.  instuice,  a  Btndent  amending  an  eyexiing  class  would  be 
qualified  eveii  if  lie  or  she  were  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  parent  who  had 
an  income  of  more  than  400Z.  a  year  ? — ^Yes,  if  the  evening  class  is  mainly 
for  industrial  students.    We  look  at  the  class  as  a  whole. 

10.403.  How  do  jou  define  industrial  stadents  P — We  define  industrial 
students  by  the  other  Sive  categories.  {Mr,  Redgrave,)  And  by  the  400/.  a 
year. 

10.404.  (To  Mr.  Buchnaeter.)  Supposing  the  class  is  mainly  composed 
of  the  children  of  parents  with  an  income  below  that  amount,  you  do  not 
take  the  exception  into  aocouut.  You  treat  the  class  as  a  whole  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

10.405.  But  in  dealing  with  ordinary  secondary  schools  you  go  into 
individual  circumstances  ? — Yes.  They  are  day  classes.  We  go  into  the 
individual  circumstances. 

10.406.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  that  difference  of  treatment  ? — 
The  reason  I  think  has  arisen  in  this  way  :  the  immense  mass  of  students 
attending  the  evening  classes  are  artisans,  and  it  would  cost  more  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  to  weed  out  the  few  who  are  not  artisans  than  it 
would  to  pay  on  the  lot.  It  is  a  saving  of  (Jovemment  money  not  to 
attempt  to  weed  out  in  the  evening  classes  those  wh^  have  parents  with  an 
income  of  more  than  400Z.  a  year. 

10.407.  You  surrender  your  principle  for  the  sake  of  convenience  ? — We 
rather  stretch  our  principle  for  the  sake  of  the  middle  classes. 

10.408.  And  I  suppose  the  same  reason  exists  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
grade  schools  ? — There,  I  think,  we  have  thrown  the  responsibility  on  the 
Education  Department  and  on  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

10.409.  Do  you  consider  that  there  the  Act  of  Parliament  required  you 
to  give  your  grants  irrespective  of  the  means  of  the  parents  ? — The 
£l€uneatary  Education  Act  has.  not  considered  it  necessary  to  go  into  the 
status  of  the  parents,  and  tiierefore  we  have  followed  suit.  We  were  a 
branch  of  the  Education  Department  and  influenced  by  its  policy. 

10.410.  But  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools  you  are  boimd  by  no  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — No. 

10.411.  You  have  made  your  own  rules  with  regard  to  the  incomes  P — 
Tes. 

10.412.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand  what  schools  are  excluded 
from  your  grants.  Do  you  give  any  grants  in  the  case  of  schools  where 
the  fees  are  over  10^  a  year  P — We  should  have  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  school  into  consideration  before  we  decided  in  a  case 
like  that. 

10.413.  Tou  would  take  the  whole  of  the  income  of  the  school  from 
whatever  source  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  be  an  administrative  question  whether 
any  patticular  school  paying  those  fees  was  admitted  or  not.  {Mr.  Redgrave, ) 
We  ought  to  point  out  that  in  many  cases  we  examine  schools  of  the  type 
you  have  just  been  alluding  to,  but  give  no  grant.  They  are  on  the  list 
of  examination  committees,  as  we  caU  tliem.  We  hold  examinations,  but 
give  no  payment  on  results. 

10.414.  What  class  of  schools  are  they  ? — Any  class ;  such  schools 
as  are  excluded  by  the  fact  of  a  large  endowment  like  St.  Paul's  School. 
We  hold  a  great  many  examinations,  but  pay  no  grant.  They  accept  our 
examination  as  a  test. 

10.415.  Do  you  examine  the  students  as  a  whole  ? — Those  students  that 
are  presented  to  us. 

10.416.  At  the  schools  P— Yes. 

10.417.  In  science  and  art  ? — Yes. 

10.418.  And  you  consider  yourselves  bound  to  do  that  in  any  secondary 
school  ? — In  every  secondary  school  that  complies  with  our  regulations,  in 
the  way  of  forming  a  committee  and  opening  its  doors  to  inspection. 
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10.419.  Do  any  private  schools  take  advantage  of  that  P — Tes. 

10.420.  {Dr,  Wormell.)  Are  the  examinations  held  at  the  same  time  P — 
Yes. 

10.421.  {Ml-.  Hohhouse.)  But  you  do  not  inspect  these  schools?— We  do 
not  now.  I  believe  they  are  open  to  our  inspection,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  they  do  not  earn  any  grant,  ve  merely  accept  them  for  examination 
purposes. 

10.422.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these  richer  schools  you  give  them, 
grants  on  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  all  branches  of  science^ 
but  not  on  elementary  mathematics  p — That  is  so. 

10.423.  {To  Mr.  BiicJemaster.)  Do  you  make  any  exclusion  in  respect  of 
the  elementary  branches  of  ait  p — ^we  used  to  do  so,  but  I  believe  the 
exclusion  has  not  been  enforced  in  the  case  of  many  schools,  only  in  th& 
case  of  schools  where  the  endowment  seemed  to  particularly  provide 
for  it. 

10.424.  It  is  enforced  in  some  oases,  is  it  P— It  is  considered. 

10.425.  When  you  inspect  a  school  do  yon  communicate  the  report  of 
your  inspection  to  the  governors  or  only  to  the  Department  P — Only  to  tbe< 
Department.  The  Department  send  it  to  the  governors,  or  not,  as  they 
think  fit 

10.426.  It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Department  whether  they  shall  send 
it  to  the  governors  or  not  P — ^Yes. 

10.427.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Oonunisaion  how  far  you  approve  the 
time-tables  of  schools  which  are  not  organised  science  schools  P — Only  to 
an  extremely  Umited  extent. 

10.428.  Then  you  do  not  require  them  to  fix  a  certain  number  of  hours 
for  science  P — There  are  a  certain  number  of  hours  that  must  be  given. 

10.429.  What  is  thatP — ^Twenty- eight  lessons  of  one  hour  each  is  » 
minimum,  but  in  the  case  of  any  day  secondary  school  we  should  not  bo 
satisfied  with  that  minimum.  For  instance,  if  the  school  proposes  to  give 
28  lessons  for  28  days  before  the  examination  we  should  not  accept  that 
ataU. 

10,480.  (Mr.  LytteUon.)  Is  that  28  lessons  in  the  year  P— Yes.  The 
arrangement  of  that  number  has  arisen  from  the  evening  classes  and  th& 
regulation  has  reflected  back  on  to  the  day  schools. 

10.431.  {Mr.  Eohhotise.)  I  suppose  that,  generally,  a  good  many  of  your 
regidations  were  at  first  formed  for  evening  classes  P — Yes. 

10.432.  And  they  have  now  been  applied  to  day  schools  P— Yes. 

10.433.  In  some  cases  they  do  not  fit  the  ciroumstanoes  of  day  achw^lu  ? 
— They  receive  modification  whenever  it  is  neoessaiy. 

10.434.  I  think  you  have  admitted  that  another  date  for  the  examinations 
might  be  more  advisable  with  regard  to  day  schools  P — Yes. 

10.435.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  why  more  secondary  schools  do  not 
form  themselves  into  organised  science  schools,  considering  the  large 
amount  of  grants  that  are  given  p — The  difierence  in  the  amount  of  grant 
obtainable  by  an  organised  science  school  and  by  a  school  which  merely 
has  a  number  of  science  classes  is  not  so  very  great.  The  additional  grant- 
that  they  can  obtain  is  a  capitation  grant  of  11.  a  head,  and  certain  schools 
think  that  the  freedom  from  taking  specified  subjects,  as  they  would  have  to- 
do  in  an  organised  science  school,  is  worth  more  than  the  chance  of 
getting  the  extra  pound  for  capitation  grants.  The  difierence  between  the 
total  grant  that  could  be  earned  by  an  organised  science  school,  and 
by  this  collection  of  science  classes,  is  very  small. 

10.436.  Do  jrou  give  grants  for  manual  work?— In  organised  science 
schools,  where  it  is  taught  in  connection  with  drawing. 

10.437.  Drawing  P— Yes,  in  organised  science  schools. 
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10,438.  In  organised  Boience  schools  only? — Yes,  and  of  cotuse  in 
elementary  schools. 

10,489.  Yon  do  not  recog^se  bench  work  as  one  of  the  Directory  sub- 
jects?— ^No. 

10.440.  Why  is  that  ? — I  think  because  the  recognition  of  manual  work 
has  grown  up  from  the  elementary  school.  It  is  recognised  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  and  the  recognition  has,  so  far,  only  been  carried  to  the 
organised  science  schools  in  connexion  with  our  Department.     {Mr.  Bed- 

frave.)  I  may  say,  generally,  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the 
>epartment  should  not  pay  for  applied  teaching  either  in  science,  art,  or 
manual  work.  All  our  subjects  are  pure  art  or  pure  science  subjects,  or 
used  to  be. 

10.441.  Where  does  this  strong  feeling  exist? — ^In  the  Treasury— our 
paymasters. 

(Mr,  Hobhouse.)  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  very 
interesting  evidence. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Anthony,  M.A.,  re-called  and  further  examined. 

10.442.  {Chairman,)  Your  view,  T  understand,  is  that  there  are  a  good     Admtiobjll 
many  endowments  now  which  are  not  producing  the  fuU  educational   eitdowxSS? 
benefit  that  might  be  expected  from  them  ? — Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 

not  the  same  demand  for  the  endowments  as  formerly,  because  free 
education  has  provided  education  for  many  of  those  for  whom  these 
endowments  were  specially  intended. 

10.443.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  but  I  understand  there  are  also 
endowments  in  places  where  they  are  not  needed  as  they  formerly  were,  or 
they  are  not  now  producing  the  benefits  that  might  be  expected  from 
them  P — ^Yes,  or  it  may  be  from  the  change  in  the  population. 

10.444.  Your  view,  therefore,  is  that  additional  powers  are  needed  for 
the  application  of  the  endowments  in  the  most  useful  manner  and  even  for 
a  change  in  the  place  where  they  are  applied  P — ^Yes. 

10.445.  In  what  body  would  you  propose  to  vest  those  powers  P — ^It 
seems  to  me  that  the  matter  would  be  most  readily  dealt  with  by  some 
local  authority  whose  function  it  would  be  to  investigate  and  see  how  far 
endowments  existing  are  really  being  applied  as  they  should  be  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended ;  but  that  they 
should  act  under  the  control  of  some  central  body  much  like  the  Charity 
Commission  or  the  endowed  Schools  Commission  of  the  past. 

10.446.  Do  you  mean  by  a  local  authority  such  an  authority  as  you 
indicated  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  F — In  a  borough  it  would  be 
the  function  of  the  school  board  to  raise  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
endowments.  We  should  not  give  the  school  board  power  to  settle  the 
question,  but  to  act  under  the  erection  of  the  central  board. 

10.447.  Would  you  give  that  power  to  school  boards  wherever  a  school 
board  existed  even  in  a  small  borough  ?— I  should  not,  because  I  think 
that  the  small  school  boards  £diould  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

10.448.  In  the  large  towns  you  would  give  power  to  the  school  board  to 
modify  the  endowments  in  the  manner  you  have  already  indicated  P — ^Yes ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  want  some  legal  power  to  raise  the  question. 

10.449.  In  fact,  to  bring  it  before  the  central  authority  P — ^Yee. 

10.450.  And  you  apprehend  that  there  would  be  a  good  deal  more  freedom 
in  dealing  with  the  endowments  than  exists  now,  if  tLe  iiiitiative  were 
vested  in  a  local  authority  P — The  local  authority  would  be  better  acquainted 
with  what  would  be  desirable  in  the  way  of  change. 

10.451.  And  you  expect  that  the  local  opposition  which  is  now  so  strong 
when  a  proposal  comes  from  the  central  authority  would  be  less  obstinate 
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if  the  initiative  came  from  the  local  body  ? — ^Yes,  because  the  local  body 
represents  the  local  feeling,  as  it  is  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

PiTTxrKB  10,452.  Coming  to  those  places  to  which  yon  refer,  when  yon  say  that 

^SSowMBHTB^  *^®    necessity  for    endowments    for   elementary  education   has   largely 

voB  EuncEir-    vanished  since  the  adoption  of  the  [Free  Education  Act,   what  appHca- 

TAET  Educa-    tion  would  you  propose  of  those  endowments  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  any 

"^^'  better  plan  could  be  suggested  than  that  which  was  brought  before  us 

some  20  years  ago  in  the  scheme  which  was  then  drawn  up. 

10,46B.  Drawn  up  for  where  P — It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Fitch. 

10.454.  For  Plymouth,  you  mean  P — ^Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not 
need  now  to  provide  free  education  through  endowments  for  the  working 
classes  for  they  get  that  without.  If  we  could  use  the  endowments  hitherto 
intended  for  giving  the  children  of  indigent  parents  education,  in  the  way 
of  providing  scholarships  for  some  children,  to  give  them  not  the  elementaiy 
education  which  they  can  now  get  for  nothing,  but  an  education  of  a 
higher  character  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
we  should  be  more  fully  oanying  out  the  intentions  of  the  original  donors 
than  we  are  at  the  present  time. 

10.455.  Your  view  is  that  the  application  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
would  remain  ? — Should  remain. 

10.456.  But  icould  remain  imder  the  scheme  you  suggest  ? — ^Yes. 

'  10,457.  And  has  remained  under  the  scheme  for  Plymouth  to  which  you 
refer  P — Yes.     That  scheme  came  to  nothing. 

- 10,458*  It  wonld  have  remained  under  "the  scheme,  had  the  scheme  been 
carried  out  P — Yes. 

10.459.  Why  was  not  that  scheme  carried  out  ? — I  quote  two  or  three 
lines  from  a  section  of  the  scheme  to  this  effect:  ''None  of  the  money 

coming  from  endowments  founded  for  elementary  education  would  be 
spent  on  the  upper  or  middle  classes,  but  all  in  exhibitions  for  the 
better  education  of  the  poor. "  That  was  Mr.  Fitch's  own  scheme  and 
part  of  his  proposal.  Prejudice  was  excited  in  the  district  amongst  a 
good  many  people.  The  working  classes  thought  it  was  really  a  scheme 
on  behalf  of  the  middle  class,  tliat  they  might  secure  advantages  which 
they  have  not  now  through  the  endowments  left  for  the  former.  And 
BO  a  degree  of  opposition  was  excited  which  compelled  the  whole  matter 
to  be  dropped. 

10.460.  But  that  was  long  before  the  adoption  of  free  education  ? — Yes. 

10.461.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  revive  the  scheme  P — No  attempt- 
has  been  made,  but  I  think  that  if  it  had  been  the  function  of  the  sdhool 
board  to  take  under  their  pnrview  a  scheme  of  this  kind  an  attempt 
would  have  been  made  long  ago,  and  public  opinion  would  probably  have 
supported  them. 

10.462.  How  is  that  money  now  applied  ? — As  before. 

10.463.  That  is  to  say,  these  schools  are  still  maintained  P — Yes,  these' 
schools  are  still  maintained  as  they  have  been  for  many  years. 

10.464.  Are  the  schools  under  Government  inspection  P — Some  of  tiiem. 

10.465.  Then  what  is  the  effect  of  the  endowment  in  the  case  of  those 
schools  which  are  under  Government  inspection  P — The  money  is  spent 
largely  in  providing  board  and  lodging  for  the  children,  as  well  as  eduoa- 
tion. 

10.466.  Largely  but  not  wholly  P— To  a  considerable  extent.  I  am  not 
able  to  speak  very  definitely  on  that  point. 

10.467.  Then  is  the  school  in  the  nature  of  a  charity  school? — ^Yes. 

10.468.  Would  not  objections  still  be  taken  to  the  diversion  which  was 
proposed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  charity  school  which  supplied  board 
and  lodging  ? — Yes,  I  think  very  likely  objection  would  be  taken,  but  we 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  feeling  of  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  _on  that  question,  and  if  it  could  be  showB  tiiat 
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Sou  are  able  to  provide,  for  example,  for  20  soholarships  for  students 
iTiug  at  home,  and  to  give  to  them  a  higher  education  than  is  otherwise 
possible;  that  would  be  a  greater  advantage  than  having  a  few  children 
taken  from  home  and  put  into  a  school  to  be  boarded  and  lodged. 

10.469.  In  otiier  words  your  view  would  be  that  the  loss  of  those  who 
had  free  board  and  lodging  would  be  far  more  than  compensated  for  by 

the  larger  numbers  of  ibose  on  whom  the  benefit  would  be  bestowed  P 

The  very  much  larger  number. 

10.470.  And  do  you  think  the  working  classes  would  see  that  F — ^That  is 
my  point.  If  the  school  board  represented  the  opinion  of  the  working 
classes,  what  they  did  would  really  be  what  the  working  classes  desire. 

10.471.  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  say  that  the  school  board  would  not 
propose  it  imlees  they  had  reason  to  think  that  the  working  classes  would 
support  it  ? — They  would  not  unless  they  had  something  like  a  mandate 
from  the  working  classes. 

10.472.  But  wonld  you  not  expect  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the 
initiative  ought  rather  to  come  from  the  representatives  on  the  body  who 
have  obtained  the  experience  and  practical  skill  in  managing  these  things 
than  from  such  an  amorphous  body  as  their  constituents  generally  P  Tou 
would  not  say  that  a  representative  body  ought  always  to  wait  for  a 
mandate  from  the  constituency  to  introduce  reforms  p — No,  they  need  not 
wait  for  a  mandate.  They  might  themselves  suggesL  it,  and  what  they  did 
would  be  under  the  eye  of  those  whom  they  represent,  and  the  next 
election  would  show  whether  it  was  desired  by  the  constituents  or  not.  ' 

10.473.  Would  you  not  rather  put  it  this  way,  they,  from  their  represen- 
tative capacity,  are  more  likely  to  know  what  is  desired,  and  also  are  more 
likely  to  have  the  support  of  public  opinion  in  any  proposal  which  they 
make  P — ^That  is  what  I  mean. 

10.474.  What  is  the  amount  of  money  which  is  so  spent  in  Plymoutji 
now  upon  -elementary  edn cation  from  endowments  P — X  cannot  tell  you  now. 
The  whole  of  these  endowments,  according  to  the  statement  made  at  the 
time  the  scheme  was  brought  forward,  is  nearly  2,000L  a  year,  but  a  good 
deal  of  that  would  be  for  almshouses  and  gifts. 

10.475.  You  cannot  tell  me  hovv  much  goes  for  elementary  education, 
including  board  and  lodging? — ]No,  I  cannot. 

10.476.  You  liavo  a  higher  grade  school  in  Plymouth  P—Yes.  Hiohbr^Gra 

10.477.  How  long  has  it  existed  P — Bather  more  than  three  years.    I    Elembntart 
think  perhaps  it  would  be  called  at  present  a  department.    It  is  at  present       School. 

a  derpartment  of  another  school.    We  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  a 
buildmg  purposely  for  the  higher  grade  iGr  boys  and  girls. 

li^478.  (Dean  qf  Manchester.)  Do  you  intend  to  have  standards  in  that  P 
— ^The  upper  standards  ;  the  5h,  6th  and  7th. 

10.479.  (Chavrman.)  Then  you  will  transfer  boys  from  the  other 
elenoentaiy  schools,  or  allow  them  to  go  to  that  school  for  those  standards  p 
■^Boys  and  girls.  Our  opinion  as  a  school  board  upon  that  matter  is  that . 
it  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  other  schools,  and  would 
certainly  be  the  means  of  saving  expense  if  we  could  get  the  children  of 
the  5th  or  6th  Standards  to  go  from  other  schools  and  to  attend  the  higher 
grade  school.  Our  schools  are  not  very  large.  We  have  schools  with 
perhaps  seven  children  in  the  6th  Standard ;  they  require  the  services  of  a 
teacher,  and  if  we  could  send  them  to  the  lugher  grade  school  that 
teaoher  would  be  available  for  the  30  or  40  which  is  the  unit  allowed  by  the 
board. 

10.480.  In  other  words,  yon  would  make  the  higher  grade  school,  a 
central  school  for  the  higher  standards  ? — ^As  far  as  we  could  do  so. 

10.481.  And  you  would  superadd  to  that  a  department  for  ex-standard 
children  P — ^Yes. 

10.482.  (Bean  of  Manchester.)  Your  distances  are  not  too  great  for  that, 
aro  theyP — That  is  a  difficulty.     The  town  itself  is  a    wide  soatt^ed 
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district  and  there  wonld  be  some  difficulty  in  insisting  that  children  IVom 
the  extreme  west  should  attend  a  school  at  the  extreme  eabt,  or  vice  versa. 
Then  there  is  another  difficulty,  a  practical  one,  which  of  course  we  have 
to  face.  We  find  a  very  natural  objection  on  the  part  of  head  teachers, 
both  for  boyH  and  girls,  to  lose  theur  elder  and  better  educated  children. 
We  are  obliged  to  respect  that  feeling.  In  two  or  three  of  our  schools 
at  present  we  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  teachers  that  they 
should  send  their  children  to  the  higher  grade  school. 

10.483.  Of  course  it  is  the  loss  of  that  which  makes  the  teaching  interest- 
ing to  the  teacher  if  he  loses  those  children  P — Yes  ;  it  is  a  very  serious 
loss.  I  should  imagine  that  the  teaching  of  the  higher  standards  is  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  teacher. 

10.484.  {Mr.  Gochburn.)  Has  Stonehouse  a  separate  school  P — Tes,  Stone- 
house,  Plymouth,  and  Devonport. 

10.485.  (Chairman.)  Tou  call  them  the  three  towns,  do  you  not  ?— Yes. 

10.486.  And  proposals  for  a  union  do  not  meet  with  much  popular 
favour,  do  they  f — I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  at  all  seriouslv  made, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  received  with  favour.  There  has  been  an 
effort  during  the  last  six  months  to  unite  Stonehouse  with  Plymouth 
municipally,  which  has  met  with  the  most  determined  resistance. 

10.487.  (Mr.  Cockburn.)  Can  you  give  us  the  population  P — ^Yes.  Ply- 
mouth has  87,307,  Devonport  54,803,  and  Stonehouse  15,401.  I  was  also 
asked  on  the  last  occasion  in  that  connexion  the  population  of  Devonshire. 
I  said  600,000.    It  is  631,761. 

10.488.  Practically  those  three  towns  have  a  quarter  of  Devonshire's 
population  P — Yes. 

10.489.  (Chairman.)  They  are  entirely  in  Devonshire,  arc  they  not? 
There  is  no  part  of  them  in  Cornwall  P — No. 

10.490.  How  many  ex-standard  children  have  you  now  in  the  higher 
grade  department  of  your  school  P — Thirty  boys  beyond  the  standards. 

10.491.  Have  you  any  girls  P — No,  we  have  no  girls  at  present  in  that 
school. 

10.492.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  put  in  the  same  department  or  a  different 
department  P — We  have  not  faced  that  question  at  all.  We  have  only  boys 
and  girls  up  to  10  years  in  the  mixed  departments  of  our  schools. 

10.493.  Has  the  establishment  of  your  higher  grade  department  had  any 
and  what  effect  upon  the  other  secondary  schools  of  the  town  P — We  have 
had  no  complaints.  Nothing  has  come  to  us  as  a  school  board  that  would 
indicate  that. 

10.494.  What  is  the  total  number  of  all  your  children  in  all  your  board 
schools  in  Plymouth  ?— I  should  think  tlie  attendance  would  be  about 
6,000.  The  voluntary  schools  (meaning  by  that  term  the  British  School  as 
well  as  other  schools)  have  about  half  the  school  population.  Our  school 
population  is  about  14,000.  There  is  accommodation  in  our  schools  for 
7,000  in  round  numbers,  and  7,000  in  the  other  schools. 

10.495.  Coming  back  to  the  children  under  the  school  board,  can  you 
tell  US  the  total  number  of  ex-standard  children  in  all  the  schools  P — No,  I 
could  not  tell  you  that. 

10.496.  Do  vou  think  it  is  in  excess  of  the  30  you  have  in  this  school  P— 
I  should  think  so.  I  may  say  that  our  experience  as  a  school  board  has 
been  perhaps  a  little  unusual  in  this  repect ;  we  have  a  very  much  l^agea: 
population  of  infanta  on  our  hands  than  many  school  boards  have.  The 
school  to  which  I  referred  when  I  was  here  before,  called  the  Pree  School 
•«-a  very  large  school  on  the  British  school  system — has  accommodation 
for  nearly  1,000  boys  and  a  great  number  of  girls,  as  well  as  infants.  The 
consequence  was  that  when  we  first  started  our  school  board  work  we  had 
to  provide  accommodation,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  for  boys  none, 
for  girls  300,  and  for  infants  2,000  places. 
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10.497.  What  are  the  peculiar  caiises  affeotiBg  Plymonth  T^hich  bring 
about  that  state  of  things  P — ^I  cannot  tell  except  that  the  schools  existing 
did  provide  rather  for  the  elder  than  the  younger  children.  I  do  not 
profess  to  explain  it.  The  only  town  like  it  and  that  on  a  mnoh  larger 
scale  is  Liyerpool.  The  consequence  is  that  we  haye  not  been  able  to 
establish,  nntu  of  late  years,  schools  of  three  departments,  infants  and 
girls,  infants  and  bo^s,  and  infants  alone,  since  to  have  a  large  infant  school 
with  no  boys  and  girls  is  impracticable.  The  little  things  cannot  come 
witfaont  the  guidance  of  the  elder  children. 

10.498.  What  provision  exists  for  secondary  education  in  Plymouth.  As 
far  as  purely  secondary  schools  are  concerned  you  have  a  grammar  school  P 
—Yes. 

10.499.  Do  you  know  what  the  attendance  at  it  is  P^I  cannot  speak  with 
certainty,  but  I  think  not  more  than  60  or  70. 

10.500.  Are  there  a  number  of  secondary  schools  P — There  are  a  good 
many  schools.  There  is  a  large  high  school  now  called  the  Plymouth 
College  for  Boys,  where  they  have  150  boys,  perhaps,  including  the  lower 
school,  and  there  are  other  private  bchools. 

10.501.  Bo  far  your  higher  grade  department  with  the  ex-standard 
scholars  has  not  been  developed  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  affect  substan- 
tially the  other  secondary  schools? — I  should  think  not.  We  have  not 
heard  of  it,  at  all  events. 

10.502.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Has  the  grammar  school  been  dealt  with 
under  a  scheme  P — I  think  not  at  all,  the  endowment  itself  is  of  so  small  a 
character. '  The  head-master  is  required  to  have  12  boys  elected  by  the 
town  council,  for  whom  he  receives  two  guineas  a  year,  and  he  has  lOOZ. 
or  120Z.  a  year  besides. 

10,508.  (Chairman.)  What  fees  do  vou  charge  in  this  higher  grade 
board  school  for  the  ex-standard  scholars  P — None  ;  all  our  scholars  are 
free. 

10.504.  Who  pays  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  ex-btandard  pupils? — 
The  Board  pays  any  balance  which  may  be  left  against  what  may  be 
earned  under  the  science  and  art  examination. 

10.505.  It  is  the  Science  and  Ait  Department  that  does  it  p — ^Yes.  What- 
eyer  we  get  for  the  boys  we  get  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

10.506.  But  you  get  the  science  and  art  grant  only  in  respect  of  science 
and  tat  work  p — Tes. 

10.507.  Do  you  also  give  what  may  be  called  the  literary  side  of  education 
to  your  ex-standard  scholars  P— Yes. 

10.508.  Who  pays  for  that  p— The  ratepayers. 

10.509.  That  is  to  say,  you  charge  the  literary  side  against  the  ratepayers  P 
—Yes. 

10.510.  And  the  science  and  art  side  against  the  science  and  art  grants  p 
— ^Yes.  That  is  to  say,  the  school  is  supported  out  of  the  school  fund, 
which  of  course  has,  as  a  part  of  its  contributions,  the  ratepayers'  quota. 

10.511.  Then,  in  fact,  you  have  solved  the  problem  in  Plymouth  of 
giving  free  Secondary  Education  out  of  the  rates  P — As  far  as  continuation 
schools  are  concerned,  and,  as  far  as  the  hi£;her  grade  schools  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  done  so ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  no  fees  throughout  our 
school  system. 

10.512.  {Dean  of  Manehester.)  And  what  is  your  rate  P — About  did, 

10,518.  {Chairman,)  Has  the  attention  of  the  ratepayers  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  Secondsory  Education  is  being  given  free  out  of  the  rates  p — 
Not  in  that  form,  but  we  have  had  an  election  since  the  establishment  of 
ibe  higher  grade  school.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  to  that  that  the  free 
school  system  has  been  introduced  since  the  last  election,  so  that  the 
question,  as  you  are  putting  it,  has  not  yet  come  before  the  ratepayers. 
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10,614.  Has  it  been  a  theme  of  diaouBeion  in  Plymouth  in  any  way  ?*— 
No. 

10.515.  Attention  has  not  been  called  to  it  in  the  press  or  otherwise  ? — 
No. 

10.516.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  When  is  your  election  ? — Next  January. 

10.517.  (Chairman,)  And  as  you  have  only  80  scholars  ex- standard  in 
your  separate  school,  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
rates  for  their  literary  education  is  probably  not  very  large  as  yet  P — No, 
It  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  it.  Of  course  there  is  a 
little  jealousy  in  some  quarters  of  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  working 
classes  for  nothing,  but  it  has  not  excited  any  strong  feeling. 

10,*8l8.  But  the  scholars  who  are  ex-standard  are  not  all  children  of 
working  men,  I  presume  ? — Not  all,  but  many  of  them  are. 

10.519.  There  are  some  who  belong  to  the  better  off  classes  in  the  town, 
ore  there  not  ? — Very  few,  if  any. 

10.520.  No  children  of  professional  men? — ^I  should  think  not,  but  I 
could  not  speak  positively  on  that  point. 

10.521.  (Mr.  Cockburn.)  Have  you  not  a  municipal  school  at  Plymouth? 
— We  have  a  grammar  school.  We  have  now  what  is  called  a  science 
and  art  and  technical  school.  That  is  supported  by  the  grant  given  us 
by  the  council  which  comes  from  the  Excise  duties. 

10.522.  (Ghairman,)  But  that  is  entirely  a  scien^^e  school,  is  it  not? — 
It  is  entirely  a  science  and  art  school  and  technical  school.  We  have 
really  the  three  sides.  There  is  a  head-master  to  the  science  school  and  a 
head*^master  to  the  art  school ;  and  then  we  have  technical  classes  which 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  head-master  of  the  science  shool. 

10.523.  Is  that  supported  by  grants  from  the  County  Council  of  Devon, 
or  by  grants  from  the  Town  Council  of  Plymouth  ? — ^The  town  oouncil. 
The  whole  of  the  amount  which  comes  to  the  town  council  is  appropriated 
by  the  councU  for  that  purpose. 

10.524.  (Dean  of  Manehestei'.)  What  is  the  amount  P— About  1,500^. 

10.525.  (Ohairman.)  Is  that  a  new  foundation  made  by  them  since  2.890  ?. 
— That  has  been  in  existence  now  for  nearly  three  years. 

10.526.  Is  education  free  there  F — No.     There  is  a  regular  scale  of  fees. 

10.527.  What  fees? — For  morning  "classes  it  is  3Z.  3«.  a  term— 9Z.  9«.  a 
a  year.  For  evening  classes  it  is  Is.  6d, ,  5«. ,  and  10«.  a  year.  It  is  very 
small  for  the  evening  classes.  The  morning  classes  are  rather  with  a  yieir 
of  securing  the  attendance  of  children  whose  parents  will  be  able  to  pay. 
The  classes  are  not  very  large  in  the  morning,  but  the  evening  ciMN96B 
are  large. 

10.528.  Then  that  school  practically,  to  some  extent,  competes  with  the 
grammar  school,  does  it  P — I  do  not  think  it  competes  with  the  grammar 
school.  I  think  it  will  compete  seriously  with  this  large  day-school  which 
I  have  spoken  of  as  the  Free  School,  which  is  really  an  elementary  school 
and  under  inspection,  but  has  had  for  many  years  advanced  classes.    . 

10.529.  What  is  the  name  of  that  school  P— They  call  it  "  the  Plymouth 
Free  School." 

lOfiBO.- (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Has  that  an  endowment  P--No ;  it  is  not 
endowed.  The  name  **  Free  "  was  given  to  it  in  the  first  instance  under 
these  circumstances.  It  was  one  of  the  earlier  schools  under  the  British 
and  Foreign  system,  and  was  free  to  all  pupils  irrespective  of  creed. 
It  is  free  in  that  sense.    We  are  f^ee  in  the  sense  of  having  no  fees. 

10,531.  Is  there  any  literary  side  of  what  you  call  your  technioal  school  ? 
—We  have  French  classes  and  Latin  classes. 

10,582.  No  other  literary  subjects  ? — ^No. 

10,533.  (Cliairman.)  By  whom  is  this  school,  which  has  been  set  up  by. 
the  town  council,  managed?— The  managers  are  a  committee  composed, 
partly  of  the  members  of  the  council  and  partly  by  co-opted  members. 
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10,684.  Co-opted  bj  the  town  council  or  by  memberB  of  the  town  connoil 
committee  ? — By  the  town  council. 

10.535.  Appointed  to  sit  on  the  committee  along  with  the  members  of 
ihe  town  cDoncil,  who  form  the  committee  P — ^Yes ;  nine  of  the  council  and 
Beyen  of  the  outsiders. 

10.536.  Do  you  say  that  the  reason  why  tiiat  school  does  not  compete 
with  the  grammar  scmool  is  because  it  is  entirely  scientific,  or  because  it 
draws  its  pupils  from  a  different  class  P — I  think  because  it  is  so  largely 
scientific  coijapetition  has  hardly  set  in.  At  the  science  and  art  school  we 
haye  French  classes,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  science  and  art  and  technical 
education. 

10.537.  Does  the  grammar  school  receiye  any  aid  from  the  town  council  p 
—No. 

10.538.  Was  it  suggested  to  the  town  council  tiiat  it  should  aid  the 
grammar  school  by  grants,  as  grammar  schools  frequ^itly  haye  been  aided 
by  grants  p — No.  The  only  application  for  aid  from  the  town  council  was 
from  three  or  four  science  and  art  eommittees  which  haye  been  established 
for  some  years  under  the  old  regime  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
They  think  they  ought  to  haye  a  share  of  the  grant  from  the  town  council, 
and  they  haye  appUed  for  it. 

10.539.  {Mr.  Bohkouse.)  Do  we  understand  that  the  county  council  of 
!^lymouth  giyes  all  its  educational  fund  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  this  technical  school  p — Yes,  the  whole  of  it. 

10.540.  It  does  not  make  any  payment  to  you  as  a  school  board  for 
eyening  classes  and  the  like  P — ^No,  it  makes  no  payment  to  any  other  body 
except  that  to  one  science  school. 

10.541.  And  you  haye  no  yoice  on  this  oonunittee  P — Not  as  a  member  <^ 
the  school  board. 

10.542.  As  a  matter  of  fact  are  any  of  the  members  of  the  school-board' 
co-opted  on  this  committee  P — ^No,  no  members  of  the  school  board. 

10.543.  Not  as  such,  but  as  indiyiduals  P — ^No,  at  the  present  time  there 
are  none.  There  haye  been  but  they  were  not  elected  in  any  sense  because 
they  we]re  members  oi  the  school  board.  I  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee for  two  years,  and  there  haye  been  one  or  two  other  members. 

10.544.  I  suppose  you  do  not  anticipate  any  collision  between  this 
technical  school  and  your  school  board  schools  p — We  think  they  would  be 
managed  yery  much  better  under  the  school  board  than  under  the  town 
coun<nl. 

10,645.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  What  are  your  reasons  for  that? — ^Ido 
not  think  that  the  town  council  has  as  much  interest  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion as  the  school  board  has. 

10,546.  Ton  think  they  are  not  elected  with  that  particular  yiew  P — They 
are  not  elected  for  that  purpose,  and  their  interest  lies  in  other  directions. 
I  was  a  member  of  that  technical  committee  for  two  years,  and  certainly 
the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  council  on  that  committee  was  not 
Very  large.  The  report  was  brought  before  the  council  the  other  day  and 
passed  idmost  stU)  silentio.  The  matter  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee^  and,  therefore  the  council,  as  such,  has  no  great  interest 
in  it. 

10j947.  (Mr.  Hohh(nis6,)  I»there  any  eomplaint  of  the  mftnagement  of 
this  technical  school  P— No,  I  should  not  say  that  at  all. 

10.548.  There  are  no  scholarships  established  either  by  the  council  of 
Plymiouth  or  the  county  council  ^  Dey on,,  which  are  tenabla  at  the 
seoondiffj  Bcboola,  are  there  Pn^The  com^ttee  who  have  the  management 
of  the  science  Bohool  have  establii^ed  fichplarshipB. 

10.549.  To  be  tenable  at  the  science  school? — ^Yes. 

10.550.  But  you  haye  no  other  scholarships  tenable  at  your  secondary 
schools  in  Plymouth  which  haye  been  established  by  any  local  authority? 
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— ^Yes,  but  that  is  entirely  a  priyate  matter.  There  are  two  or  three 
floholarships  which  are  to  be  held  by  Bcholars  at  the  Plymouth  College  for 
Boys. 

10.551.  Not  established  by  any  local  authority? — ^No,  that  is  entirely 
done  by  the  goyemors  of  the  school. 

10.552.  With  regard  to  evening  continuation  schools,  are  they  carried  on 
by  yonr  school  board  P — ^Tes. 

10.553.  In  large  numbers  ?— I  suppose  we  have  an  average  attendance 
of  about  700  throughout  the  schools. 

10.554.  And  is  that  increasing? — ^I  should  hardly  likely  to  say  that. 
We  have  had  one  year  only.  We  began  with  a  large  attendance  of  1,537, 
which  gradually  decreased  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing  passed  off.  We 
are  hoping  that  in  this  next  session,  which  will  commence  when  the 
schools  re-open,  we  shall  increase  our  numbers  and  start  on  a  rather 
more  satisfactory  basis.  We  have  gained  experience  both  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  and  our  teachers.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  falling 
off,  but  there  is  no  doubt  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
course  of  the  year  that  has  just  dosed. 

10.555.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  This  is  the  first  year,  is  it? — ^Tes.  On 
the  renter  on  November  17tb,  1893,  there  were  1,434 ;  in  attendance,  934. 
The  highest  actual  attendance  was  1,139,  bat  the  attendance  generally  has 
been  65  per  cent. 

10.556.  (Mr.  CoclAum.)  Do  you  charge  fees  ? — No. 

10.557.  Is  it  all  free  P— Yes. 

10.558.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  No  fees  in  the  evening  ? — ^No. 

10.559.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  You  regard  these  schools  as  most  important 
agents  for  Secondaiy  Edacation  for  the  working  classes  ? —  Most  im- 
portant. 

10.560.  And  do  you  also  regard  them  as  leading  up  to  the  higher  tech- 
nical classes  ? — ^Not  necessarily ;  it  may  be  so,  or  not.  I  regard  the  higher 
grade  school  and  the  continuation  school  as  very  largely  supplying  a  want 
for  the  children  who  are  in  our  elementary  schools.  They  have  been 
trained  while  in  the  school  for  this  higher  education  and  to  them  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  No  doubt  many,  or  some  of  them  at  all  events, 
both  in  the  higher  grade  and  in  the  continuation  school  would  ultimately 
find  iheir  way  into  a  higher  class  school  if  there  were  means  by  which  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  in  the  way  of  scholarships. 

10.561.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Have  you  ever  thought  you  might  have 
more  scholars  in  the  continuation  schools  in  the  evening  if  you  charged 
a  small  fee? — ^I  do  not  think  so;  but,  having  adopted  the  free-school 
system,  it  has  never  been  with  us  an  open  question  whether  we  should 
have  the  continnation  school  a  free  school  or  not.  I  do  not  think  the  law 
would  allow  it.  I  think  that  having  adopted  the  free  system  any  school 
which  we  open  should  be  free. 

10.562.  Day  schools  of  course,  but  not  necessarily  evening  schools  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  evening  schools. 

10,568.  I  am  rather  asking  whether  you  do  not  think  they  would  be 
valued  more  highly  if  you  charged  some  moderate  fee,  because  you  have 
not  got  so  very  many  as  you  might  have  expected  ? — By  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  question  of  free  education,  I  think  the 
opinion  of  my  Board  would  be  against  that. 

10,564.  I  see  in  vour  precis  you  say  you  are  of  opinion  that  higher 
grade  schools,  as  tiiey  are  doing  very  important  work,  should  be  con- 
siderably encouraged  and  developed.  I  suppose  you  consider  that  for 
the  purposes  of  the  future  career  in  life  of  the  children,  these  higher 
grade  schools  are  likely  to  afford  the  best  opportunities  for  the  education 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  you  would  regard  them  as  a  sort  of  crowning 
point  of  what  you  may  call  elementary  education  ?— Yes. 
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10,565.  Or  in  oertain  selected  oases  the  means  of  passage  to  something 
superior  P — ^Yes,  exactly. 

10»566.  If  yon  wanted  to  take  children  from  these  schools  to  schools 
of  a  more  secondary  character,  how  wonld  yon  propose  to  remove  them 
from  one  to  the  other.  Wonld  you  do  it  by  selection  or  by  examination  ? 
— I  should  think  by  examination. 

10.567.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  select  oertain  children 
who  gave  good  promise  without  submitting  them  to  the  test  of  exami- 
nation P — My  own  judgment  is  distinctly  against  making  examination  the 
onl^  test.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  exactly  how  to  do  without  the  exami- 
nation, and  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  those  who 
may  select  them. 

10.568.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  probability  is  that  you  [would 
always  have  a  corrective  of  that  in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
of  the  schools  from  which  they  might  be  selected  to  retain  the  more 
promising  pupils,  as  you  said  just  now  P — Yes. 

10.569.  {Mr.  Jebb.)  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  schools  by  the    ExAMivi^nov 
UDiversities,  I  understand  that    you  regard  the  Local  Examinations  as  ^'scnoou^^ 
distinctiy  good.    In   what  sense  do  you  regard   the  .'examinations   by 
examiners  sent  down  from  the  university  as   more  satisfactory  P— The 

examiner  comes  down  from  the  university  and  spends  two  or  three  days 
in  going  through  the  whole  work  of  the  school ;  he  sees  the  buildings,  the 
educational  appliances,  the  character  of  the  staff,  and  by  sample  or  by 
other  means  oraUy  and  by  paper,  he  thoroughly  examines  the  school. 
I  think  that  in  that  way  we  get  at  a  very  much  more  satisfactory  result  as 
to  the  actual  work  done  in  the  school  and  the  character  of  the  school 
than  is  possible  by  the  local  examinations.    In  the  case  of  the  local 
examinations  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  or  mistresses  to  send  to  the 
school  just  the  boys  and  girls  they  please,  and  you  do  not  therefore  test 
the  schools  as  a  whole  at  all,  but  you  simply  see  what  is  the  best  work 
they  are  able  to  turn  out  from  them.    In  the  high  school  for  girls  and 
the  high  school  for  boys,  as  I  noted  at  the  time  when  I  was  very  closely 
identified  with  both  of  them,  we  used  to  have,  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
an  examiner  down,  but  it  was  such  a  very  serious  expense  that  at  last  it 
was  not  possible  to  continue  it.      It  has   always   seemed  to  me   that 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  are  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, that  you  cannot  possibly  test  the  school  as  a  whole.     If  it  were  the 
rule  (and  I  think  the  universities  should  make  that  rule)  that  all  above  a 
certain  form  in  the  school  should  go  into  that  examination,  we  should 
then  reach  a  result  which  would  be  worth  having.    At  present  the  success 
of  a  school  in  these  local  examinations  is  a  very  imperfect  criterion  wit^ 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  school  itself. 

10.570.  Under  the  head  of  "Inspection  and  Examination  "  you  say 
X>eriodical  examinations  are  necessary,  but  possibly  injurious,  and  you 
think  that  more  elasticity  is  required  in  methods  of  examination.  Then 
you  refer  to  surprise  visits  for  tiie  purposes  of  examination.  Is  there  any 
other  way  you  can  suggest  in  which  the  methods  of  examination  might  be 
made  more  elastic  p — I  consider  that  the  surprise  visits  in  themselves  are  a 
method  of  examination. 

10.571.  That  is  one.  But  besides  that  is  there  any  other  definite 
suggestion  you  have  to  make  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  examination  P 
— ^I  think  one  important  alteration  would  be  to  examine  the  boys  or  the 
girls  upon  unseen  passages  instead  of  passages  which  have  been  caref  uUy 
prepared. 

10.572.  Do  you  think  that  that  method  would  be  adapted  to  young 
students  P — No,  I  think  in  regard  to  the  younger  students  surprise  visi£ 
would  be  very  likely  a  far  better  method.  Wliat  you  want  to  get  from 
the  examiner,  or  to  enable  the  examiner  to  see,  is  what  is  being  done  in 
the  school  as  a  whole ;  the  tone  of  the  school,  the  spirit  of  the  school, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  whole  institution  is  managed,  rather  than 
whether  A,  B,  and  G,  particular  children,  are  able  to  answer  certain 
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qtiestions  and  reach  a  certain  maximum  number  of  marks.    Tkut  is  wliat 
I  mean  by  the  mechanical  character  of  the  examination. 

10.573.  Do  you  think  that  viva  voce  examination  is  valiiable  F— ^I  flhonld 
give  the  examiners  some  discretion  in  the  use  of  viva  voce  examinaticn, 
certainly.  I  think  that  the  two  combined  wonld  very  likely  meet  the  case 
largely,  but  as  regards  the  younger  children  a  written  examination  is 
almost  out  of  the  question.  A  child  has  no  chance  in  a  written  examina- 
tion if  it  is  a  poor  writer  or  a  slow  writer.  The  child  may  be  quite  as 
clever  as  the  one  sitting  next  to  it,  and  yet  not  be  at  all  able  to  indicate 
what  it  can  do,  for  mechfoiical  reasons. 

10.574.  (Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith,)  Has  the  school  board  at  Plymouth 
appointed  a  body  of  managers  for  the  higher  grade  school  P — No.  The 
school,  of  which  the  present  higher  grade  school  is  a  department,  consistB 
of  four  departments.  A  manager  has  the  control  of  two^  and  another 
manager  the  control  of  the  other  two. 

10.575.  Do  you  mean  a  paid  manager  P~No;  our  plan  in  the  school 
board  is  this :  every  school  has  a  member  of  the  board  as  its  manager, 
and  that  member  of  the  board  is  the  link  between  the  board  and  the  school. 
Ail  the  responsibility  of  the  school  rests  upon  that  manager,  and  he 
reports  to  the  board  everything  that  takes  place  in  school  which  needs 
reporting,  and  he  examines  the  log-books  and  signs  the  registers,  and  all 
routine  work  of  that  kind  falls  to  Ms  care. 

10.576.  Has  he  any  power  as  to  the  selection  of  teachers? — No,  no" 
power  whatever.     His  power  is  simply  to  carry  oi^t  the  regulatioas  of  the 
Board. 

10.577.  If  a  system  of  Secondary  Education  was  carried  out  such  as  you 
have  sketched,  do  you  think  that  this  plan  would  be  applicable  generally 
in  the  country  or  would  you  advocate  governing  bodies  generally  being 
appointed  P—i^My  opinion  is  that  thebo»xl  that  has  been  elected  in  thA 
manner  I  have  suggested  should  have  the  responsibility  of  the  mandge^ 
ment  of  these  schools,  and  we  should  leave  it  to  the  board  to  carry  out 
what  to  them  seems  the  best  scheme  with  regard  to  the  individual  schools. 

10.578.  Would  you  give  them  the  power  to  appoint  governing  bodies  ? — 
Yes,  I  would  give  them  the  power  just  as  under  the  Education  Act  you 
can  appoint  managers.  Our  school  board  did  appoint  managers  in  the 
first  instance,  but  as  soon  as  the  managers  found  that  nothing  they  sug- 
gested was  carried  out  unless  the  board  was  entirely  in  accord  with  them, 
they  were  disgusted  and  retired  from  the  work. 

10.579.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  local  authority  to  delegate  the 
work? — Yes.    We  have  power  now  to  hand  it  over  to  any  committee  of 

managers. 

10.580.  You  would  not  wish  to  see  governing  bodies  of  the  sohoolB 
oonstituted  with  a  status  of  their  own? — That  is  very  mneh  a  matter 
of  experience.  Our  board  has  worked  weU  by  keeping  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  board  members. 

10.581.  Did  the  Town  Council  delegate  its  powers  to  the  technical  com- 
mittee ? — They  appointed  this  committee —that  is  to  say,  they  appointed 
the  nine  and  added  the  seven,  and  in  their  hands  rests  the  entire  manage- 
ment and  government  of  the  sohool. 

10.582.  What  principle  did  they  adopt  in  adding  themP  Did  th^ 
co-opt  ? — In  all  these  cases  circumstances  determine  a  good  deal  what  is 
done.  The  building  in  which  the  school  is  held  was  built  by  subscription 
as  a  memorial  of  the  Jubilee.  A  large  committee  had  been  formed  fov 
raising  the  money  and  for  carrying  out  the  building,  and  there  the  building 
stood  unoccupied.  The  committee  of  the  Jubilee  fund  offered  the  school 
building  to  the  Town  Council  for  their  purposes,  and  the  Town  Council  was 
glad  to  accept  it.  Consequently  representatives  of  this  large  Jubilee 
committee  were  naturally  added. 

10.583.  Thejr  did  not  proceed  on  the  principle  of  selecting  individuals 
because  of  their  educational  experi^ice  ? — No,  not  to  any  considerable 
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'ezient.  Th^e  yreve  one  or  two  oases.  One  rather  eminent  teacher  at 
DeYonport  oonnected  with  Royal  NavsJ  College  of  Engineers  was  on  the 
eommittee,  and  was  certainly  selected  because  of  his  aptitude  and  know- 
ledge of  scientifio  and  technical  subjects. 

i0,58i.  And  this  committee  which  is  the  governing  body  of  the  science 
and  art  and  technical  schools  has  full  powers  delegated  to  it,  or  as  fuU  as. 
possible  under  the  Acts  P — ^They  elect  the  whole  staff  and  dismiss  them/ 
and  determine  their  salaries, 

10.585.  Without  referring  to  the  Town  Council  ? — ^Tes,  without  referring 
to  the  Town  Council.  All  that  the  Town  Council  know  is  that  once  a  year 
a  report  is  read  before  the  Town  Council  and  moved,  and  seconded,  and 
passed.  The  report  was  brought  in  the  other  day  and  passed  ^most 
formally. 

10.586.  The  fact  that  it  is  passed  formally  in  that  way  would  not 
indicate  any  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  actual  managers  of  the 
school,  because  the  council  has  already  delegated  its  powers  p — ^I  think 
it  indicates  a  considerable  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  council. 

10.587.  But  the  council  has  delegated  its  powers  of  management  to 
another  body  ? — But  you  would  suppose  that  a  council  which  has  handed 
over  to  this  body  1,500Z.  a  year  would  have  some  anxiety  as  to  the  way  in 
which  that  money  was  being  spent. 

10.588.  Your  point  is  that  they  might  have  indicated  more  interest,  not 
that  you  would  have  desired  them  to  overhaul  the  report  and  to  alter  it  ? — 
I  think  they  have  power  to  do  it, 

10.589.  Then  perhaps  they  have  not  delegated  full  powers  P — Perhaps 
we  are  speaking  of  two  different  things.  What  I  mean  is  this,  subject  to 
to  the  control  of  the  council  the  committee  have  a  free  hand,  but  if  they 
were  to  appoint,  for  example,  the  head-master,  and  the  council  were  to 
object  on  any  ground  to  the  appointment,  I  do  not  think  they  could  hold 
^eir  own  against  the  council. 

10.590.  (Mr.  Hdbhouse.)  Is  this  committee  given  full  executive  powers  by 
the  Town  Council  for  the  year  during  which  it  is  appointed  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  may  say  so  certainly,  but  the  fact  of  their  having  to  submit  once  a 
year  a  report  of  the  year's  work  is  in  itself  an  indication  that  the  council 
reserves  discretion  in  the  matter. 

10.591.  Of  oourse  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  having  full  executive 
powers  P — ^We  have  given  to  the  committee  full  powers  to  carry  on  the 
school  in  their  own  way  as  to  election  of  masters,  the  curriculum,  and 
everything  of  that  kind.  But  whether  the  council  at  any  times  would 
assert  its  power  by  interference  I  cannot  tell.  There  has  been  no 
indication  of  it  at  present.  I  believe  there  is  no  formal  delegation  of 
power  to  the  extent  to  which  your  question  would  point. 

10.592.  (Mr,  Lyttelton.)  Are  there  many  endowed  schools  at  Plymouth? 
— ^There  are  not.  The  only  endowed  school  is  the  grammar  school  to 
whidi  we  have  referred. 

10.593.  By  the  application  of  endowments  on  behalf  of  Secondary 
Education  you  mean  charities  of  different  sorts  ? — They  are  educational 
endowments ;  but  they  are  endowments  for  elementary  schools,  not  secon- 
dary schools.  The  only  endowed  school  for  Secondary  Education  is  the 
grammar  school. 

10.594.  Would  there  be  denominational  difficulties  in  the  application  of 
these  endowments  in  the  direction  you  propose?  Are  they  restricted 
denominationally  at  present  in  any  way  ? — Yea,  I  suppose  some  of  them 
are. 

10.595.  Then  you  would  apprehend  some  difficulty,  of  course,  if  you 
-wanted  to  move  them  P — Of  course  it  would  depend  upon  the  alteration 
which  was  suggested.  At  present,  for  instance,  tl  ere  is  a  aibool  where 
children  Are  boarded  and  lodged.  That  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
particular  denomination.    The  question  will  be  whether  the  endowments 
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SO  applied  could  not  bo  more  nsefnlly  applied  for  the  purposes  intended 
by  idtering  the  application  of  them.  If  they  were  altered  in  the  direction 
of  which  we  were  speaking  just  now  of  providing  scholarships  by  whidi 
children  who  now  receive  their  education  free  coxud  pass  np  into  a  higher 
school,  then,  of  course,  the  religions  question  would  not  come  up  at  aU. 

10.596.  But  would  it  not  be  represented  that  you  were  defrauding  a 
denomination  of  its  resources  P — That  mi^^ht  be.  Of  course,  that  is  merely 
a  hypothetical  question.  My  point  is  this :  I  am  not  prepared  to  proTids 
for  cTery  possible  difficulty  or  contingency ;  I  think  that  the  local  autho- 
rities who  are  mostly  interested  in  the  locality  should  be  entrusted  as  one 
of  their  fimctions  with  the  consideration  of  these  yarious  endowments  to 
see  how  far  they  might  be  used  to  the  greater  advantage  of  the  locality^ 
always  acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  central  authority  in  London. 

10.597.  Then  you  mean  that  the  local  authority,  in  order  to  be  as 
successful  as  that,  should  be  elected? — It  should  have  public  opinion 
behind  it. 

10.598.  Do  Tou  think  that  a  local  body  which  was  partly  elected  and 
partly  co-opted  would  meet  ^our  views  P — On  general  grounds,  I  do  not 
believe  in  co-optation  as  a  principle,  but  in  all  these  matters  you  most  be 
guided  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

TBAnmro  ov  10,599.  I  see  you  say  that  elementary  teachers  compare  favourably  with 
Tbachxbs.  universitv  men  in  respect  of  training.  Does  that  mean  that  you  think 
they  are  better  teachers  because  they  have  been  trained  P — ^Thev  have  the 
advantage  of  university  men  in  respect  of  their  knowledge  of  teaching 
and  experience  of  teaching.  Of  course  they  have  very  much  higher 
advantajgee  in  respect  of  their  being  educated  men  and  women,  but  for 
their  particular  duties,  I  think  that  elementary  teachers,  have  very  great 
advantages. 

10.600.  Has  your  ezi>erience  brought  you  into  contact  much  with 
university  men  who  have  been  teachers  P — Indirectly  it  has.  For  some 
six  or  seven  years  I  was  very  closely  associated  with  the  Plymouth 
College  and  with  the  masters  and  their  work.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
kind  of  men  that  wo  got  from  the  universities,  and  ^I  formed  my  opinion 
strongly  that  for  the  first  year  or  two  in  many  cases  able  men  and  men 
with  good  degrees  come  from  Oxford  aod  Cambridge  with  no  trainiog 
whatever  as  to  the  methods  and  mode  of  education,  and  no  experience 
whatever  in  teaching. 

10.601.  Their  failures  would  be  even  in  managing  a  small  class,  I 
suppose.  In  the  schools  you  mention  they  would  not  have  to  manage 
large  classes,  would  they  P — 25  or  30  boys. 

10.602.  But  not  such  large  classes  as  the  elementary  teacher  very  often 
has  to  manage  p — No,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  make  very  much 
difference. 

10.603.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  training  in  method  is  much  more 
satisfactory  if  you  manage  a  large  class  of  60  tiian  if  you  manage  a  dMS 
of  30  p — ^I  do  not  think  so. 

10.604.  Would  the  deficiencies  you  note^l  be  in  respect  of  such  things  as 
handling  subjects,  or  diffidence,  or  using  the  black  board  P — Yes,  and  the 
method  of  dealing  with  children  generally  ;  how  to  teach  them ;  how  to 
open  the  subject  to  them. 

10.605.  Then  you  think  that  at  least  two  years  residence  at  a  normal 
college  or  a  university  is  required.  Have  you  thought  how  that  could  be 
arranged  with  regard  to  secondary  school  teachers  P — I  do  not  see  any 
greater  difficulty  witli  regard  to  secondary  school  teachers  than  elementary 
school  teachers.  I  think  we  should  be  as  careful  in  securing  proper 
education  and  training  for  teachers  who  have  to  do  with  the  minds  of  our 
children  as  we  are  in  securing  proper  education  and  training  for  medical 
men  whe  have  to  with  their  bodies,  and  none  but  those  who  can  give 
evidence  of  proper  training  and  experience  should  be  allowed  to  teach. 
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10.606.  Even  if  it  involved  two  years'  residence  after  the  university 
career  was  over  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  Two  years'  training  at  least  in  a 
normal  college  or  at  one  of  the  nnivetsities  would  I  think  be  importaint. 
Then  I  say  i£at  to  residence  or  stndy  at  the  university  must  be  added 
opportunitv  for  work  in  a  practising  school,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  teacher  is 
at  a  normal  college  for  two  or  three  years,  where  he  wiU  get  exercise  in 
practical  edncation,  there  we  have  what  we  want  in  the  way  of  training  as 
a  teacher.  If  he  has  spent  two  years  at  the  university,  then  I  think 
there  should  be  in  addition  to  that  an  opportunity  for  some  practice  in 
school  work. 

19.607.  Would  that  opportunity  extend  over  one  year  after  the  university 
time,  or  two  years  ?~  That  is  a  matter  of  arrangement.  All  that  we  should 
insist  upon  is  that  a  man  who  undertakes  to  teach  boys  should  have  some 
training  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 

10.608.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  question  of  time  and  money.  A 
univerfdty  man,  say  28  years  of  age,  wants  to  get  work  at  once  to  earn  his 
living.  How  long  a  course  of  training  should  he  have  before  you  would 
allow  him  to  teach  P — I  do  not  think  that  as  educationalists  we  have  to  look 
at  the  masters'  interests  at  all.  What  we  have  to  look  at  is  what  is  necessary 
for  the  schools,  and  we  should  require  that  every  man  who  undertakes  to 
teach  should  himself  have  been  taught  to  teach. 

10.609.  {Dr.    Wormell.)  Have  you  any   good  private  schools  at  Ply- 
mouth ?^Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  say  that  we  have  not,  * 
but  we  have  no  schools  at  Flvmouth  that  take  a  large  place  in  the  public 

eye,  except  tiie  high  school  for  girls  and  the  college  for  boys  already 
mentioned. 

10.610.  Have  the  teachers  of  those  schools  ex|>res8ed  any  apprehension 
that  the  higher  grade  schools  will  take  away  their  means  of  living  ? — I  do 
not  think  the  higher  grade  school  is  sufficiently  developed  at  the  present 
stage  to  raise  that  question. 

10.611.  Have  the  private  schools  any  organisatio  n  there,  or  any  associa- 
tion ? — They  have  a  branch  of  the  teachers'  guild. 

10.612.  (Mr,  YoxalL)  Believing  so  strongly  in  the  training  of  teachers  I 
think  you  would  also  believe  very  strongly  in  the  necessity  of  inspectors 
of  schools  to  have  been  themselves  teachers  P — Yes.  The  examiner  should 
himself  have  been  a  teacher. 

10.613.  And  that  opinion  of  yours  is  formed  on  actual  experience  of  the 
work  of  inspectors  who  have  not  been  teachers,  is  it  P — No,  I  should  not 
like  to  sa^  that.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
work  which  has  been  done  by  inspectors  themselves ;  but  I  have  been  a 
teacher  myself  all  my  life  and  an  examiner,  and  tiie  result  of  my  own 
exi>erience  is  to  lead  me  to  a  very  distinct  opinion  that  a  man  who  does  not 
know  something  of  teaching  is  not  likely  to  be  a  g^od  examiner. 

10.614.  In  fact,  you  yourself,  as  an  examiner,  have  found  the  benefit  of 
having  been  a  teacher  p — ^Yes. 

10.615.  I  think  you  take,  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  the  Association  of      Okb  Local 
School  Boards,  the  view  that  there  must  be,  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  ^viiuSI^M 
benefit,  one  local  authority  only  for  all  forms  of  public  education  in  the      Sbcovdabt 
locality  ?— Yes.  Educatiow. 

10.616.  Should  you  suggest  that  the  school  board  should  cease  to  exist 
as  a  school  board,  and  be  replaced  by  a  district  board  of  education  which 
should  deal  with  both  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  p— I  do  not  think 
we  go  as  far  as  that.  I  do  not  at  all  events  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  school 
boards  should  cease  to  exist  as  school  boards.  I  think  that  school  boards 
having  under  their  care  a  certain  minimum  of  population  should  remain ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  should  not  disturb  school  boards  in  county  boroughs  of  a 
large  populaition. 

10.617.  Would  you  make  them  boards  of  education  P — You  might  change 
the  name  to  **  Board  of  Education. " 
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10.618.  You  would  not  deskroy  the  ftxiating  school  board  00  far  as  it 
relates  to  Primary  Education  only,  but  you  would  extend  its  powers  so* 
that  it  would  become  a  new  body  P — There  are  two  changes :  firsfc,  decide 
the  area  over  which  the  boards'  powers  would  extend,  and  then  enlarge 
their  powers. 

10.619.  If  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  could  be  made  would  you  allow 
co-optation  of  representatiyes  of  the  rating  authority  upon  the  board  of 
education  P  If,  for  example,  you  had  given  to  you  money  under  the  Local 
Taxation  Act,  which  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council^ 
would  you  recognise  it  as  being  fit  and  proper  that  the  representatiyes  of 
the  Oounty  Council  or  the  County  Borough  Council  should  be  co-opted 
on  the  board  itself  in  order  to  see  after  the  expenditure  of  that  money  P — 
No,  I  think  it  is  better  that  those  who  have  charge  of  education  should  be 
elected  for  that  purpose  directly  by  the  ratepayers. 

10.620.  And  you  would  not  permit  any  co-optation  of  representatiyes, 
people  who  do  not  care  for  the  turmoil  of  an  election  P — I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  could  answer  that  question  definitely.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  principle  of  co-optation  at  all 

10,62^.  But  you  recognise  that  there  are  drounwtanoes  in  which  it 
would  be  desirable  P — I  recognise  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
that  would  be  the  most  satisfaotoiy  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

10.622.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  1  understood  that  you  had  found  that  university^ 
local  examinations,  as  far  as  they  went,  were  doing  good  workp — Tes, 
there  is  no  doubt  thev  have  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  in  the  schools  of  Plymouth. 

10.623.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  a  public  authority  might  accept 
as  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  secondary  schools  a  report  from  one  of  the 
examining  authorities,  even  though  that  report  mignt  have  reference,  a» 
you  were  saying,  only  to  a  few  children  in  the  school.  I  understand  that 
you  would  deprecate  that  as  giving  really  insufficient  evidence  of  the 
general  character  of  the  teaching  P — Yes,  and  being  imfair  to  the  duller 
children. 

10.624.  You  have  spoken  of  the  desirability  of  having  elasticity  in  the 
examinations.  Would  you  consider  it  advantageous  to  have  several 
examining  authorities  in  the  country  ^o  that  the  defects  of  one  body  might 
be  remedied  by  the  competition  of  others  P — Do  you  mean  that  the  samie 
school  should  be  examined  by  different  bodies  P 

10.625.  No,  not  quite  that,  but  that  the  public  comparing  the  work  of 
two  or  three  different  examining  bodies  would  practically  bring  pressure 
upon  the  worst  of  the  examining  authorities  to  bring  itself  up  to  the  level 
of  its  better  rivals  h — ^I  do  not  entertain  the  idea  of  having  more  than  one 
central  examining  body.  That  examining  body  would,  of  course,  have 
various  departments  and  examiners  who  would  represent  various  subjects 
of  study  and  those  examiners  would  be  acting  each  in  his  own  department 
but  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  central  body.  I  do  not  imagine  that 
it  would  oe  wise  for  us  to  have  more  than  one  examining  body.  For 
example,  would  you  mean  that  one  university  should  be  an  examining 
body  and  another  university  should  be  an  examining  body  and  then  if  one 
were  not  so  efficient  as  the  other,  would  you  wish  that  pubhc  opinio}^ 
should  in  some  way  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  one  that  was  not 
efficient  P 

10.626.  I  am  not  clear  whether  you  would  care  to  replace  all  these 
separate  examining  authorities  by  one  separate  State  examining  authority, 
applicable  to  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  P — I  do  not  think  I 
am  prepai^d  to  go  so  far  as  that  at  present.  I  think  that  in  schools  re- 
ceiving grants  from  Government  in  any  form  whatever,  whether  through 
the  grants  which  axe  now  given  under  the  Education  Department,  or  through 
the  money  which  comes  to  the  municipal  body  from  the  county  council,  or 
from  Science  and  Art  Department ;  wherever  public  money  has  been  given 
there  I  think,  we  should  have  an  examination  of  those  schools  in  the 
hands  of  one  central  educational  body. 
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10.627.  And  yonwonld  not  like  the  pablio  attthoritj  to  be  allowed  to 
aooept  evidence  of  thorough  examination  hj  other  examining  anthorittee  ? 
~I  should  not  say  that. 

10.628.  Yon  would  not  disapproye  of  thatp—l  should  not  disapprove  of 
that.  We  want  to  see  two  things,  that  the  schools  are  thoroughly  well 
conducted  and  that  the  teachers  are  up  to  ^e  mark. 

10.629.  You  would  ayoid  uniformity  of  test,  perhaps,  by  having  more 
than  one  co-ordinate  authority  for  examination  P — ^Yes,  probably. 

10.630.  You  say  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  teach  unless  he  has 
proved  his  capacity  to  teach.  That  would  involve  a  register  of  those  who 
had  qualified  themselves  in  that  way  P — Yes. 

10.631.  Would  you  admit  teachers  of  all  grades  on  to  the  register  P ^I 

think,  perhaps  I  ought  to  correct  what  I  have  stated  in  my  precis  on 
registration.  In  the  printed  note  that  you  have  I  say  that  registration 
will  be  a  convenient  method  of  giving  the  necessary  guarantee  of  effidenoy 
and  experience.  I  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  because  certificates  could 
always  be  presented.  What  I  had  in  mv  mind  was  that  there  should 
be  no  teacher  allowed  to  teach  who  could  not  present  certificates,  of 
haying  the  requisite  knowledge  and  the  req\iisite  experience,  and  if  that 
was  so  registration  would  not  be  necessary.  But  I  can  quite  see  it  might 
be  a  convenience  practically  that  teachers  so  qualified  should  be  registered 
as  an  easy  way  of  at  once  identif^g  them  as  being  what  they  profess  to 
be.  So  far  I  think  registration  will  be  usefuL  I  had  not  quite  dearly  in 
my  mind  at  the  time  that  view  of  registration,  but  rather  that  by  regis- 
tration was  meant  a  means  by  which  teachers  should  have  an  authority  to 
teach.  I  should  not  give  them,  by  registration,  that  authority  to  teach 
until  they  had  shown  their  qualifications  as  to  their  own  education  and  as 
to  their  experience  by  other  means  than  registration. 

10.632.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  you  would  make  it  a  penal  offence 
for  persons  to  teach,  unless  they  were  on  the  register,  but  that  you  would 
prevent  them  from  collecting  fees  by  legal  process  or  something  of  that 
sort  P — That  is  a  practical  question  that  I  could  hardly  deal  with. 

10.633.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  You  would  not  endeavour  to  set  up  in  that  register 
any  distinction  between  classes  of  teachers  according  to  the  classes  of 
school  which  they  taught P — No;  the  authorities  of  the  school  would 
determine  what  teachers  they  would  choose.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
effident  education  for  secondary  schools  as  well  as  for  primary  Bchools,  and 
you  may  require  therefore  ^at  parents  should  send  their  diildren  to  an 
effident  secondary  school  quite  as  much  as  to  send  them  to  efficient 
primary  school,  and  there  the  question  would  come  in  of  recognising  the 
teachers  as  quaJified  to  teach  or  not. 

10.634.  {Dr.  Falrhairn.)  You  would  have  both  degrees  of  education — 
elementary  and  secondary,  in  the  hands  of  one  district  anthority  P— Yes. 

10.635.  You  would  prefer  that  authority  to  be  elected  for  educational 
reasons  ? — Yes. 

10.636.  Is  it  the  case  that  Secondary  Education  is  quite  as  much  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  as  elementary  education  p — Yes,  I  think  it  is.  I 
think  a  good  education  is  good  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  important. 

10.637.  But  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  not  as  an  ideal  and  abstract 
principle,  is  Secondary  Education  equally  the  concern  of  all  with  primary  P 
*— I  shall  meet  that  by  another  question.  Has  not  a  child  living  in  a  social 
position  u  little  above  that  of  the  working  classes  as  much  a  right  to  have 
the  best  education  which  it  can  receive  for  its  position  as  the  child  going 
to  the  elementary  school  ? 

10.638.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  your  principle.  I  wanted  really  simply  to 
discover  whether  you  thought  the  electorate  now  existing  for  the  school 
board  is  as  qualified  to  give  judgment  in  secondary  as  in  elementary 
education  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

10.639.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  the  co-optation  of  governors 
or  authorities  of  a  special  kind  is  undesirable  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  very  unde- 
sirable, and  I  should  avoid  it  as  fax*  as  possible.     But  in  all  these  matters 
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we  are  bonnd  to  be  guided  by  what  is  praotioable.  Is  answer  to  the 
qnestion  you  put  with  regard  to  secondary  Bohool*  and  their  relation  to 
tne  elected  body,  I  say  tius  :  if  yon  placed  seoondaxy  schools  under  the 
management  of  the  school  board,  or  a  board  of  education,  you  would  offer 
an  inducement  for  some  candidates  to  come  forward  for  election — both  men 
and  women — which  does  not  now  exist. 

10.640.  Would  you  be  prepared  as  regards  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
to  insist  on  a  degree  or  other  equii^ent  guarantee? — Some  kind  of 
certificate. 

10.641.  Would  you  make  the  certificate  and  the  degree  ec^^uivaleut  or 
mutually  interchangeable  P — No,  I  think  not ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be 
hard  for  us  to  insist  upon  a  degree  for  teachers  who  would  have  to  do  with 
the  lower  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

10.642.  What  would  you  make  the  certificate,  then  P — A  certificate  of 
having  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school  management. 

10.643.  Simply  a  professional  guarantee,  not  an  academic  p — Yes.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  thmk  we  should  also  require  that  after  a  certain  number 
of  years*  of  training  some  further  certificate  fOiould  be  secured,  something 
of  the  sort  that  we  have  in  our  elementary  schools. 

10.644.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  medical  profession,  after  a  general 
education,  a  very  special  training  is  required  P — Yes. 

10.645.  Is  it  not  open  to  the  teaching  profession  to  insist  on  similar 
guarantees  P — ^Yes,  certainly,  and  it  is  most  desirable. 

10.646.  (Mr,  Hothouse.)  1  do  not  think  that  in  your  former  examination 
you  were  asked  to  state  your  own  educational  experience.  It  would  be 
convenient  for  us  to  have  it  P — ^As  far  as  teaching  is  concerned  I  have 
been  a  teacher  all  my  life.  After  I  left  college  I  became  a  tutor  at  the 
same  college,  and  for  many  years  I  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  classical 
and  mathematical  departments.  Then  apart  from  my  personal  profes- 
sionid  experience,  I  have  been  nearly  24  years  a  member  of  the  school 
board  at  Plymouth  ;  and  for  nearly  18  years  its  chairman,  and  for  7  or  8 
years  I  was  very  closely  identified  with '  the  governing  bodies  of  the  two 
schools  I  have  referred  to — ^the  boys  high  school  and  the  girls  high 
school. 

10.647.  You  consider  that  in  training  secondary  teachers  they  should 
go  through  some  apprenticeship  as  pupil  teachers.  Is  that  sop — I 
should  not  like  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  that.  We  must  distinctly 
understand,  if  we  put  it  in  that  form  what  we  mean  by  "  pupil  teacher." 
The  present  system  of  pupils  teachers  is  an  entire  mistime.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  the  children  who  are  taught  by  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and 
it  is  a  mistake  for  the  pupil-teachers  themselves.  The  pupils  teachers  are 
the  hardest  worked  teachers  to  be  found  iu  England,  I  should  think,  as 
they  are  employed  in  our  public  elementary  schools,  their  whole  time 
being  taken  up  in  school  in  teaching,  and  then  they  have  to  give  their 
evenings  to  preparing  themselyes  for  their  examinations.  The  only  system 
under  which  the  pupil-teacLer  system  could  be  at  all  tolerated,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  make  the  period  of  commeDcement  later.  It  certainly 
should  not  be  any  earlier  than  15  or  16,  and  the  system  should  be  so 
arranged  that  not  more  than  half  their  time  should  be  engaged  in  teaching, 
the  remaining  half  being  engaged  in  learning. 

10.648.  Then  you  do  not  advocate  the  extension  of  the  present  pupil- 
teacher  system  to  secondary  school  f^eachers  P — No.  All  that  we  want  in 
secondary  school  teachers  is  the  same  kind  of  practiced  training  in  school 
management  and  method  that  we  have  in  our  elementary  schools. 

10.649.  But  could  not  that  be  given  in  a  training  college  in  connexion 
with  the  university  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

{Hfr.  Hohlcmso  )  We  are  much  obb'ged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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At  Westminfltar  HaU,  Wednesday,  July  25th,  18M. 


PBESENT : 

The  Ri&ht  How.  JAMES  BEYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chaik. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbekt,  K.O.B  ,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwabd  Lytielton,  M.A. 

Sir  Henbv  E.  Roscoe,  D.G.L  ,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Mahchesteb,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbatbn,  D.D. 

Mr.  RicuABD  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.   RiCHABD   WOBMELL,   D.Sc. 

Mr.  Hekby  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smyth,  M.A. 

Mr.   GeOBGE  J.  COCKBUBK. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Ijady  Fbbdcbick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bbyant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henby  SirGwicK. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Seeretary. 

E.  E.  BowEK,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

10.650.  (Chairman.)  I  belieTe  that  yon  entertain  decided  opinions  on 
the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  nniyersities 
should  be  given  any  control  over  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  P — 
A  good  many  years  ago  I  ventnred  to  print  something  npon  the  subject, 
which  is  perhaps  out  of  date  now,  bnt  I  still  entertain  the  same  opinions, 
generally  speaking,  that  I  entertained  then. 

10.651.  Do  those  views  which  yon  have  expressed  go  at  all  to  the  action 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  joint  board  of  the  two  universities? — ^The 
experiment  has  been  conducted  with  more  success  than  J  could  have 
expected,  chiefly  because  it  has  been  carried  out  in  a  less  ambitious  way.  ^^^^  Schools. 
No  attempt  hss  been  made  to  carry  out  the  larger  programme  which  was 

before  the  country,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  the  headmasters,  some  20  years 
ago.     The  result  is,  I  think,  fairly,  and  not  more  than  fairly,  satisfactory. 

10.652.  As  regards  the  various  methods  which  have  been  suggested  for 
the  examination  of  schools,  is  there  any  one  which  you  are  inclined  to 
prefer.  I  will  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  action  of  the  joint 
board  and  to  the  habit  which  tiie  greater  schools  themselves  have  formed 
of  inviting  examiners,  who  are  usually  university  men,  to  come  and 
examine  tiieir  pupils  ;  as  also  to  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  submitting  boys  leaving  school  to  an  examination  similar  to 
what  is  called  in  Germany  the  Ahiturienten-Examen  ? — The  old  system  of 
private  examination  always  worked  fairly  well ;  at  any  rate  the  schools 
that  could  afford  to  pay  large  prices  always  got  good  examiners.  As 
re^rds  the  general  examinations — what  are  called  the  certificate  exami- 
nations— my  knowledge  of  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  put  against  that  of 
any  experienced  headmaster,  because  it  does  not  fall  to  me  except 
indirectly  to  appreciate  what  has  taken  place.  But  as  far  as  that  experi- 
ence has  gone,  the  examinations  have  been  but  moderately  good ;  they 
have  not  for  example,  been,  in  my  opinion,  as  good  as  those  tiiat  are  con- 
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ducted  ordinarily  by  the  Oiyil  Service  Commissioners.  Patting  the 
OidFord  and  Cambridge  examinations  of  schools  against  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners'  examinations,  I  shonld  say  that  the  latter  are  on  the 
whole  the  better  of  the  two.  It  is  perhaps  almost  paradoxical  to  say  it, 
bnt  I  think  it  is  the  trath.  The  Civil  Service  examinations  seem  to  me  to 
be  on  the  whole  very  good  ones,  and  not  snfScientlv  appreciated  by  the 
world ;  and  I  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  a  general  public  Abiturienien- 
Examen  it  is  that  Commission  which  would  do  the  work  or  something 
analogous  to  it. 

10.653.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  there  was  an  Ahiturienten-Examen 
it  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  public  department,  or  under  the 
control  of  the  universities.  I  gather  from  your  answer  that  you  would 
prefer  the  control  of  a  public  department  to  that  of  the  universities  P — ^Yee, 
personally. 

10.654.  When  you  speak  of  the  not  perfectly  satisfactory  working  of  the 
system,  and  your  preference  for  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  is  it 
because  you  think  that  their  examinations  are  better  calculated  to  give  a 
fair  scope  to  all  subjects,  or  because  you  think  that  the  examinations  arc 
better  conducted  as  regards  the  skill  with  which  the  examiner  elicits  the 
attainments  of  the  pupils  ? — The  latter. 

10.655.  And  therefore  your  observation  is  independent  of  anv  particular 
curriculum  or  particular  scheme  of  examination,  so  far  as  the  subjects 
which  oomx>o8e  it  are  involved  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

A  QBKEitix  10,656.  Would  ^ou  desire  to  see  a  general  Ahiturienten-Exarnen  P — ^I  am 

TftSi?^^  not  desirous  of  it  at  present.  Considering  the  very  great  trouble  and 
■  the  very  great  cost  of  such  a  system  I  do  not  feel  very  anxious  for  it  at  the 
present  ^ne ;  but  I  should  sav  again  that  my  opinion  is  not  a  very  good 
one  in  that  respect,  because  I  have  not  a  large  knowledge  of  any  other 
than  the  chief  public  schools.  My  acquaintance  with  those  is  consider- 
able, but  I  do  not  know  very  much  of  the  larger  circle  of  schools.  Speak- 
ing only  of  what  I  do  know,  I  think  it  is  easy  to  pay  too  large  a  price  for 
an  ordinary  Ahiiurientefi-Exanien. 

10.657.  You  are  the  head  of  the  Modem  School  at  Harrow  P — I  was  for 
20  years,  up  till  last  year. 

10.658.  Have  you  had  a  large  experience  of  boys  leaving  Harrow  (and 
no  doubt  the  same  would  be  true  of  other  great  schools)  who  are  going  to 
offer  themselves  for  other  examinations  besides  the  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions P — Not  very  large. 

10.659.  For  army  examinations  p — Yes. 

10.660.  And  I  suppose  you  have  had  some  experience  of  boys  leaving 
who  are  going  to  offer  themselves  for  various  other  examinations  for 
entrance  to  the  professions  P — Not  very  large  at  Harrow. 

10.661.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  multiplicity  of  the  examinations  is  a 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  schools  P — No,  that  is  not  true,  I  think,  as 
regards  the  chief  public  schools. 

10.662.  Would  it  for  instance  be  an  advantage  to  the  schools  if,  instead 
of  having  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  boys  who  are  going  to  offer  them- 
selves for  these  different  examinations,  there  were  one  uniform  examina- 
tion which  should  govern  the  various  branches  of  public  careers  and  the 
various  professions,  whether  such  an  examination  were  conducted  apart 
from  the  school  examination  or  were  conducted  in  the  form  of  Ahituri' 
enten-Examen  P — My  answer  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  is  thie :  I 
should  not  attach  a  very  great  value  to  it  :  I  should  be  so  very  much 
afraid  of  the  practical  difSculty  of  working,  the  great  expense,  the  constant 
friction  with  schools,  the  overpowering  pressure  that  would  be  brought 
to  bear  by  such  an  examination  on  the  curriculum.  I  should  be  very 
much  afraid  of  obstacles  being  placed  in  the  way  of  free  development  of 
our  studies. 

10.663.  Leaving  aside  the  Abiturlenten'Examen,  do  you  agree  with  the 
view  expressed  to  us  with  regard  to  the  necessity  a  school  has  of  considering 
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Tarions  examinations,  sach  as  the  Indian  Ciyil  Service  examinations,  the 
armj  examinations,  the  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  medioal  pro- 
fession, the  examinations  of  the  Lioorporated  Law  Society,  and  so  forth ; 
Tiz.,  that  the  multiplicity  of  those  examinations,  and  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  precisely  coincide,  is  a  diifionlty  in  the  way  of  making  good  school 
arrangements? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difflcnlty ;  bat 
my  answer  only  represents  the  chief  public  schools,  I  should  say  that  no 
yeiy  serious  difficulty  does  arise. 

10.664.  And  of  course  the  number  of  boys  who  proceed  direct  from 
Harrow  to  such  an  examination  as  that  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
ds  probably  not  very  large  ? — Quite  so.  » 

10.665.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  upon  the  proper  age  at  which  Bsst  Aob  iob 
boys  should  pass  from  one  of  the  what  are  called  **  public  schools  "  to  the  Pjssiiro  ibok 
universities  P — ^Yes,  I  have  a  somewhat  strong  opinion  about  that,  which,  vx^mm* 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  preached  for  a  long  time.    I  am  of  opinion 

that  tne  age  tends  to  become  too  high  for  leaving  school  for  the  university. 

10.666.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  40  or  50  years  ago  boys  very 
frequently  proceeded  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  17  or  even  at  16  years 
of  age,  and  that  now  as  a  rule  they  proceed  more  frequently  at  19  than  at 
18  p — I  believe  there  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject  that  are  accessible.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  case. 

10.667.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  50  or  60  years  P — I  think  you  would  have 
to  make  that  correction.  I  should  say  that  in  the  last  generation  the  age 
has  become  higher ;  whether  it  has  become  so  in  the  last  few  years  I  have 
some  doubts.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  inquire,  and  I  do  not  learn  that 
the  immediate  tendency  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  to  raise  the  age ; 
but  I  should  wish  that  the  age  should  be  distinctly  lowered. 

10.668.  What  age  would  you  think  the  proper  one  ? — I  am  sorry  when 
a  boy  goes  to  the  university  later  than  his  eighteenth  birthday.    He  now 

:goes  much  oftener  after  it  than  before. 

10.669.  Would  you  not  say  that  it  might  be  still  better  if  he  went  about 
his  seventeenth  birthday  P — ^I  should  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  I  should 
hardly  go  farther  than  I  have  gone.  I  should  prefer  that  a  boy  should 
join  college  before  he  is  18  ;  that  leaves  a  considerable  limit. 

10.670.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  causes  which  have  made  the  age 
of  going  from  school  to  the  university  somewhat  later  than  it  used  to  be  ? 
— It  tends  to  keep  high  through  several  reasons  :  the  chief  of  them  I  think 
is  the  pleasantness  of  schools.  Fathers  do  what  their  boys  wish,  and  the 
boys  are  always  happy  at  schooL  That  pleasure  at  school  is  altogether  a 
different  thing  since  50  or  60  years  ago.  The  particular  eminence  of 
games  is  one  which  is  entirely  of  late  creation.  That  tends  very  largely 
indeed  to  keep  boys  at  school,  because  there  is  such  a  grip  kept  uiK>n  the 
good  players, 

10.671.  Is  this  grip  kept  upon  good  players  by  the  sentiment  of  tho 
school  and  the  houses,  or  also  by  the  masters  P-— I  am  afraid  it  is  quite  as 
much  one  as  the  other. 

10.672.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  And  the  parents,  too,  I  suppose  P— 
Yes,  perhaps  so.  I  ought  to  add  that  where  there  are  good  scholarships, 
as  in  some  of  the  chief  schools,  where  they  g^ve  an  endowment  to  a  boy, 
and  he  lives  at  free  quarters,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  his  father  to  give 
bim  another  year  of  that. 

10.673.  (Chairman.)  But  the  scholarships  are  generally  tenable  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  are  they  not  P — During  the  time  the  boy  is  at 
schooL 

10.674.  It  is  not  usually  the  case  that  a  scholarship  is  tenable,  like  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  scholaiships,  for  a  definite  number  of  years  P — It  is 
not.  And,  once  more,  when  a  boy  becomes  17  or  18  years  of  age,  he  is 
very  often  a  persona  grata  to  his  master,  and  the  mast-er  likes  to  keep 
him  for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  example. 
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10.675.  In  Older  that  he  may  disoharge  what  are  oalled  monitotial 
fimctioiiB  ?— Also  for  the  sake  of  hiB  example  and  his  indirect  influenoe. 

10.676.  That  ia,  aaanming  him  to  be  a  good  boy  P— Tea,  but  it  is  very 
largely  the  case  that  a  master  prefers  not  to  let  his  big  boys  go,  for 
oonsideratioDs  which  it  would  be  perhaps  harsh  to  call  selfish. 

10.677.  Has  the  fact  that  the  college  scholarships  can  now  be  competed 
for  in  most  or  nearly  all  Colleges  up  to  the  age  of  19,  and  sometimes  up 
to  the  age  of  20,  any  influence  ? — ^Large  influence,  because  the  scholar- 
ships are  gained,  as  you  are  aware,  at  the  age  of  19,  and  a  boy  may  stay  at 
school  in  some  cases  for  nearly  another  year  afterwards. 

10.678.  So  it  may  happen  that  a  boy  may  stay  at  school  till  nearly 
his  twentieth  birthday  ?— Yes.  That,  of  course,  is  a  warm  subject  at 
present.  Something  is  being  done  at  the  uniyersities  towards  attempting 
to  remedy  the  defect  you  have  just  mentioned. 

10.679.  Has  any  active  step  been  taken  at  the  universities  which  will 
have' the  effect  of  remedying  it ;  the  subject  has  no  doubt  been  discussed  P 
Something  is  being  discassed  at  the  universities  in  order  to  get  the  exami« 
nations  put  later,  but  it  is  very  slight  The  difficulty  arises  at  present 
from  the  almost  impossibility  of  getting  the  universities  to  work  toJe^ther. 
That  is  a  very  big  question. 

10.680.  I  want  rather  to  put  it  to  you  in  this  way :  If  a  boy  can  compete 
for  a  scholarship  up  till  the  age  of  20,  and  if  he  is  not  certain  he  can  wm  a 
scholarship  at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  is  there  not  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  school  to  keep  lum  till  the  late5«t  possible  moment,  so  that  he  may  have 
the  chance  of  wmning  a  scholarship  P— Yes.  He  cannot  compete  for  a 
floholarship  after  19,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  him  up  to  the  last 
moment  at  which  he  can  win  it. 

10.681.  Are  any  scholarships  which  can  be  competed  for  after  the  age 
of  20  ?— I  think  not.  The  disadvantages  of  boys  remaining  at  school  so 
late  seem  to  be  both  as  regards  themselves  and  the  school.  I  cansider 
it  a  disadvantage  for  a  bov  to  begin  life  and  work  much  later  than  21. 
It  does  h&rm  to  the  school  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  make  masters  treat 
boys  as  older  than  they  ara  There  is  something  unnatural  in  telling  a  boy 
of  19  to  go  to  bed  at  a  fixed  early  hour.  That  sort  of  thing  cannot  but 
tell  awkwardly  upon  the  whole  schooL 

10,681a.  You  mean  it  leads  inevitably  to  a  certain  relaxation  of  discipline^ 
because  the  discipline  which  is  suited  for  the  younger  tx>ys  is  not  suitable 
for  a  boy  of  19  or  20  P—It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  arrange  that  it  shall 
be  the  same ;  and,  generally  speaking,  boys,  because  they  like  to  remain^ 
submit  themselves  to  restrictions  which  ought  not  to  apply  to  them  at  aU. 
When  you  let  the  best  boys  stay  it  tends  to  raise  the  general  age.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  in  most  schools  rules  of  superannuation  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
wii^  of  some  masters,  and  it  is  diffictdt  for  others,  to  enforce  them. 

10.682.  Has  tliis  high  age  at  which  the  boys  now  go  any  inflaence  on 
the  university  itself  P — The  only  influence  that  I  can  clearly  appreciate, 
which  is  a  matter  of  common  sense,  is  this :  if  boys  could  go  earlier  it 
seems  to  me  to  stand  to  reason  that  more  boys  would  be  willing  to  go.  I 
have  no  right  to  say  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  natural  to  suppose  so. 

10.683.  You  would  put  it  in  this  way,  I  suppose:  that  many  a  parent 
who  feels  that  his  boy  ought  to  begin  life  at  21  or  22  would  allow  the  boy 
to  go  for  three  years  to  a  university  if  he  sent  him  there  at  18,  but  if  heui 
to  be  kept  at  school  till  he  is  nearly  20  the  father  thinks  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  send  him  to  the  university,  because  it  would  delay  too  long  his 
entering  into  life  P— Yes. 

10.684.  You  would  feel,  I  suppose,  that  where  a  bov  can  go  to  a  univer' 
sity  the  superadding  of  three  yeai-s  to  his  school  life  is  a  very  valuable 
element  in  his  fntare  career  P — All  that  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  suggest  to 
the  Oommission  is  that  the  earlier  you  put  it,  the  easier  it  would  be  for  the 
average  father  to  use  it. 
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30.685.  I  meant  rather  to  put  it  in  this  waj :  do  joa  find  that  yon  have 
boys  leaving  yoa  to  go  into  life  and  not  going  to  a  nniverrity  whom  yon 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  going  to  a  university  if  tiiey  had  gone 
younger  ? — ^Yes.  I  cannot  say  I  have  seen  that  very  largely,  but  when 
yon  see  it  in  a  few  cases  you  infer  that  it  may  be  true  usuaUy. 

10.686.  And  you  see  cases  in  which  you  would  feel  that  the  value  of 
university  training  to  a  boy  would  be  considerable  P — ^T  have,  for  example, 
had  an  alternative  presented  to  me  :  "  Shall  the  boy  stay  at  school  another 
"  year  longer,  or  shall  I  send  him  to  the  university  P  "  in  a  case  where 
both  could  not  be  afforded. 

10.687.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  The  age  yon  speak  of  as  being  the^age  at 
which  you  would  like  the  boys  to  go  is  18, 1  think  you  said  ? — I  can  hardly 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  a  law  with  regard  to  it.  I  am  only  sug- 
gesting this  because  the  Commission  seem  to  wish  to  know  what  the 
opinions  of  some  persons  are.  I  should  feel  very  great  difficulty  in 
suggesting  any  machinery  by  which  that  could  be  worked. 

10.688.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  how  far  the  views 
which  you  have  expressed  to  us  are  shared  by  other  masters  of  public 
schools  P -I  am  afraid  there  woald  be  a  great  difference,  and  a  very  warm 
difference,  of  opinion. 

10.689.  The  views  which  you  have  expressed  are,  I  believe,  held  by  a 
good  many  people  at  the  universities  P-^  Yes.  The  universities  throw  the 
blame  on  the  schools  for  keeping  the  boys,  and  we  throw  the  blame  on 
the  universities  for  not  asking  for  them  earlier.  Dr.  Bidding,  who  was 
the  headmaster  at  Winchester,  wrote  to  me,  in  reply  to  a  certain  pamphlet 
which  I  published  nearly  20-  years  ago,  saying  that  his  opinion  strongly 
coincided  with  mine  upon  that  subject,  and  I  have  ybij  often  heard  it 
since,  of  course.    Still  there  are  many  wise  people  who  differ. 

10.690.  I  suppose  you  would  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  very 
causes  which  have  brought  about  this  raising  of  the  age  are  the  forces 
which  would  oppose  themselves  to  such  a  reform  as  you  suggest? — The 
pleasantness  of  schools  is  u  new  thing,  and  the  publicity  of  the  games  is 
a  new  thing. 

10.691.  Do  you  think  the  extreme  devotion  to  what  are  called  athletics 
will  be  a  permanent  factor  in  school  life  P — Yes,  I  should  think  so,  speaking 
merely  of  games. 

10.692.  You  do  not  think  that  it  may  to  some  extent  prove  to  be  a 
passing  passion  or  fashion  P — ^I  think  not ;  1  hope  not. 

10.693.  E[ave  you  ever  heard  the  argument  advanced  that  boys  at  18  are 
too  young  to  be  trusted  at  the  university  ? — I  have  never  heard  any  one  go 
so  far  as  that.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  of  16  or  17,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  it.  I  am  perfectljr  willing  to  trust  boys  after  17,  with  the  discipline 
of  the  universities  as  it  is  now. 

10,694  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  to  us  upon  what  is  called  the  TauKiKo 
training  of  teachers,  or  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  education  ? —  ov  TBi.cnxB8. 
Yes,  I  should  be  glad  to  say  a  word  or  two  ;  chiefly  because  the  Commission, 
I  think,,  ought  to  have  before  them  on  that  subject  a  sort  of  Advocatus 
diaholi.  The  energy  that  has  been  displayed  on  the  subject  in  pressing 
forward  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  so  great  that  it  seems  tome  quite 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  desire  for  it  which  is  generallv  held  in  the 
profeseion.  I  think  the  important  thing  to  remember  is  tnat  as  regards 
the  laiger  public  schools,  and  indeed  the  main  body  of  what  are 
ordinarily  called  public  schools,  something  entirely  different  is  wanted  in 
a  master  from  what  is  commonly  wanted  at  a  primary  school,  or  indeed  at 
the  ordinary  day  schools,  the  grammar  schools  of  the  country.  A  master 
at  a  large  public  school  is  chiefly  a  moral  and  social  force  ;  a  master  is  this 
to  a  much  less  extent  at  the  other  schools  I  have  mentioned.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  consideration  which  has  never  been  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  by  ^ose  who  advocate  the  universal  training  of  teachers.  To  deal 
with  boys  where  you  have  them  completely  tmder  your  control  for  the 
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whole  of  every  daj  is  an  altogether  different  thing,  and  requires  different 
-virtnes  in  the  teacher  from  those  that  are  required  in  the  case  of  day- 
schools.  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  hope  to  give  training  in  this.  It 
is  true  that  training  even  in  the  other  and  lower  departments  of  work 
may  have  its  valne,  bnt  I  wanted  to  point  ont  that  they  fill  a  much  smaller 
space ;  they  ore  to  be  taken  only  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  that  is  not 
half  of  the  whole.  Then  such  a  thing  is  recommended  by  many  people  who 
see  the  results,  which  in  the  main  are  good,  of  primary  training  colleges. 
With  regard  to  those  again  it  must  be  remembered,  though  it  is  constantly 
forgotten,  that  they  do  an  entirely  different  work  from  anything  which 
might  be  suggested  even  as  desirable  in  the  case  of  public  schools.  The 
training  college  for  primary  school  teachers  is  a  sort  of  university ;  it 
teaches  the  subjects  far  more  than  it  teaches  the  mechanical  art  of  teach- 
ing. In  fact  I  believe  it  is  a  common  complaint  now,  that  it  does  so 
to  an  increasing  extent ;  that  at  the  Government  training  colleges  too 
little  is  taught  of  the  art,  and  too  much  is  made  of  the  actual  instruction. 
The  training  of  public  schoolmasters,  I  imagine,  would  be  an  enormous 
affair.  Probably  the  Commission  have  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
secondary  school  teachers  that  there  are. 

10.695.  We  have  had  some  statistics,  but  they  do  not  profess  to  be  exact 
or  exhaustive  ? — ^I  have  tried  hard  to  invent  statistics  and  have  really  failed. 
But,  considering  that  the  boys  in  secondary  schools  can  be  numbered  I 
suppose  by  hundreds  of  thousands — at  all  events  you  must  go  to  between 
100,000  and  200,000 — that  you  have  a  master  for  less  than  every  20  boys,  and 
that  the  master  does  not  stay  in  the  profession  probably  as  much  as  20 
yeajcs  on  an  average,  one  gets  some  sort  of  idea  of  the  amount  of  training 
you  would  have  to  give  if  ^every  master  has  to  be  taught.  In  my  case, 
having  gone  through  the  work  of  an  assistant  master  for  a  long  time,  and 
having  fairly  learnt  it,  and  remembering  as  I  can  having  begun  it  with  no 
technical  knowledge,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  trade  can  really  only  be  learnt 
in  the  same  way  as  most  other  trades  are,  by  your  own  failures,  by  experi- 
ment, and  by  the  influence  of,  and  association  with,  other  masters.  In 
saying  that  1  do  not  deny  that  some  amount  of  technicalities  might  be 
usefully  taught,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  price  you  would  be  likely 
to  pay  would  be  very  much  greater  than  could  fairly  be  paid. 

10.696.  What  price  are  you  contemplating? — The  price  in  time  and 
money. 

10.697.  How  much  time  are  you  assuming  ?— I  am  assuming  that  each 
master  had  to  go  for  half  a  year  to  a  training  college.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  would  be  far  more  than  the  profession  can  stand,  and  that  you  are 
likely  to  spoil  your  supply  of  masters  rather  than  improve  it.  The  masters 
who  go  the  best  schools  are  not  very  poor  men  generally,  but  the  pro- 
fession on  the  whole  consists  distinctly  of  poor  men,  and  the  price  that 
would  have  to  be  paid  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

10.698.  What  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  evidence  is  not  that  they 
should  go  to  training  colleges,  but  that  in  the  universities,  for  instanoe, 
there  should  exist  provision  for  giving  instruction  in  what  is  called  the 
science  or  theory  of  teaching,  and  also  opportunities  for  practice,  and  for 
seeing  teaching  given  by  persons  confessedly  competent  P — As  regards 
the  first  part  of  that,  I  had  said  nothing,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  mere 
pedagogy  could  be  learnt  in  a  fortnight.  You  only  have  to  read  a  certain 
number  of  books,  and  the  examination  could  be  passed.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  as  regards  that  there  is  any  very  great  amount  of  difficulty. 

10.699.  If  it  could  be  learnt  in  a  fortnight,  you  would  probably  attach 
no  very  great  value  to  it?— It  would  not  be  very  difficult,  I  think,  at  a 
verjr  small  cost  of  time,  to  read  through  the  half-dozen  or  dozen  books 
which  would  be  placed  before  any  future  master  by  a  professor  in 
the  art  of  pedagogy.  But  I  was  dealing  with  a  demand  which  is  very 
largely  made,  that  some  masters  should  actually  have  had  some  training 
in  teaching.  Of  course  an  experiment  of  the  kind  has  been  made  and  has 
failed. 
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10.700.  To  what  experiment  do  yon  lefer  P— There  was  a  training 
^college  up  to  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  think,  which  for  a  long  time 
attempted  work  of  the  kind,  and  did  not  succeed. 

10.701.  Take  the  case  of  Harrow,  and  schools  similar  to  Harrow ;  the 
young  men  who  become  assistant  masters  there  all  come..  I  suppose,  from 
one  or  other  of  the  older  universities  P — ^Yes. 

10.702.  And  have  graduated  there  with  honotirsP — ^Yes. 

10.703.  Would  you  see  any  great  difficulty  in  requiring  those  who 
intended  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teaching  to  attend 
a  course  of  lectures  extending  perhaps  over  one  or  two  terms  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  during  that  time  to  practise  themselves  a 
little  in  teaching  in  schools  in  the  place ;  or  would  you  consider  that  that, 
although  easy,  would  be  valueless  P — ^I  should  attach  very  small  vcJue  to 
it.  A  really  eood  master  for  such  a  school  as  that  from  which  I  come  is 
a  very  valuable  thing,  and  a  headmaster  would  think  twice  before  he  would 
reject  him,  because  he  had  not  gone  through  that  course. 

10.704.  The  question  would  rather  be  whether  he  would  not  be  more  its  Impobtajtob 
efficient  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  if  he  had  received  that  training,  and   exaogbeatbd^ 
whether  it  would  not  save  him  from  some  of  those  mistakes  which  inex- 
perience might  lead  him  into  at  first,  and  make  him  sooner  fitted  for  the 
intellectual  part  of  his  work  P — Although  I  acknowledge  that  to  some 

extent  that  is  the  case,  I  think  it  is  commonly  exaggerated.     That  is  alll 
ean  say. 

10.705.  You  said  that  a  master  in  one  of  the  great  public  schools  is 
chiefly  a  moral  and  social  force,  but  after  all,  does  he  not  give  teaching  P 
—Yes. 

10.706.  And  his  teaching  may  be  better  or  it  may  be  worse  ? — Yes,  but 
I  think  it  will  not  be  very  much  better  or  worse  in  virtue  of  what  you 
have  described.  It  may  be  perhaps  a  little,  but  I  think  it  is  commonly 
exaggerated. 

10.707.  In  other  words,   you  do  not  think  that  such  instruction    as 
can  be  given  in   the  science  and   art  of    teaching,  based    either  upon 
psychology  or  upon  ethics,  will  make  any  substantial  difference  to  his 
ultimate  effectiveness  as  a  teacher  P — Quite  so.    I  think  it  would  make  a*" 
very  small  difference. 

10.708.  You  think  it  is  so  much  a  matter  either  of  natural  gift  or  the 
power  of  picking  up  from  experience,  that  the  element  of  systematic 
training  may  be  practically  ignored  P — ^I  almost  go  as  far  as  that. 

10.709.  Then,  in  other  words,  you  have  not  come  across  persons,  in  your 
experience,  whose  mistakes  and  deficiencies  as  teachers,  would  have  been 
to  any  sensible  extent  cured  by  their  having  received  a  better  special 
preparation  before  they  entered  on  their  teaching  work  P — It  would  hardly 
have  been  touched  by  the  books  they  have  read.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
they  can  without  enormous  cost  of  time  and  money  have  gone  through  a 
practical  training  such  as  would  have  cured  those  mistakes  to  any  great 
extent.  I  accept  the  few  words  you  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  so  much 
depends  upon  persons*  idiosyncracies  that  this  will  have  but  small  effect. 

10.710.  And  although  you  spoke  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
public  schools— that  is  to  say,  to  the  great  boarding  schools,  where  the 
master  is  constantly  in  communication  with  the  boys  during  their  play 
hours,  as  well  as  their  work  hours — ^you  would  extend  these  observations 
to  teaching  in  secondary  schools  generally,  including,  of  course,  the  day 
schools,  which  form  the  ^eat  majority  of  secondary  sdiools  P — The  argu- 
ment which  I  use  apphes  less  in  proportion  as  the  mere  intellectual 
teaching  forms  a  liurger  proportion  of  the  school  work. 

10.711.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  day  school  where  the  master's  sole  business, 
or  almost  his  sole  business,  is  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  you  think  the 
element  of  spe<dal  training  might  have  more  relative  vdue  than  in  a 
boarding  school  P — ^Yes,  I  quite  accept  that,  but  even  there  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  very  great  stress  that  is  laid  upon  it  by  many  persons. 
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BiLATiojT  Of       10,712,  Have  yon  aiiTifaixig  to  say  with  regard  to  the  relation  which  what 

GxuLT  Public  are  caUdd  first  grade  secondary  schools,  saoh  as  Harrow,  should  hold  either 

cSSSnaATroir   to  a  central  educational  authority  for  the  whole  country  or  to  any  local 

01  Sbcoitdjlet  authority  within  whose  bounds  they  may  happen  to ,  be  situate  ?— Thil 

Bpucatiov.     oiAj,  remembering  again  that  I  represent  only  a  certain  number  of  schools. 

We  are  very  largely  before  the  eye  of  the  publioi  and  we  are  in  lees  need 

of  what  you  suggest  than  some  other  scmools  might  be.    That  is  the 

important  thing  to  remember.    In  10  or  20  of  the  large  schools  every 

thing  that  is  done  is  known  to  the  public,  and  to  their  clientile.    At  the 

present  moment  they  do  not  need  what  you  are  describing. 

10.713.  In  other  words  you  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  points  on 
which  they  could  receive  substantial  help  or  aid,  either  from  a  local 
authority— by  which  I  mean  a  county  or  provincial  authority — or  from  a 
central  educational  authoriiy  P  —No,  I  do  not.  As  regards  the  first  I  really 
see  no  connexion ;  as  regards  the  second,  while  education  is  in  its  present 
state  I  am  so  afraid  our  being  cramped.  I  believe  the  Gommissiou  has 
before  it  the  oriprinal  author  of  a  certain  story  with  regard  to  a  French 
minister  having  pulled  out  his  watch ;  I  invented  that  story  some  30  years 
ago.  There  is  no  pressing  danger  of  that  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  can 
of  course  easily  conceive  that  with  the  examples  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Sweden  before  us,  there  might  l>e. 

10.714.  Xou  would  conceive  that  would  be  a  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
in  the  formation  of  a  cantral  authority  ? — ^Yes. 

10.715.  Ton  would  not  feel  that  such  schools  as  Harrow  or  Eton,  which 
are  as  you  Bay,  in  the  public  eye,  and  whose  alumni  continue  to  be  in- 
terested in  them,  would  be  sure  to  be  preserved  from  any  encroachments  ? — 
I  should  still  be  very  much  afraid  of  being  cramped.  One  knows  that  the 
Ckrmans  are  of  the  same  race  as  we  are,  and  education  in  Qermany  is 
seriously  affected  by  the  power  of  the  Government.  It  is  true,  in  fact, 
of  every  civilized  European  country  except  England. 

10.716.  Of  course  in  all  these  countries  education  has  been  organised  by 
the  State  ?— Yes. 

10.717.  In  England  there  never  has  been  any  State  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education  at  all  ? — Quite  so  ;  and  whatever  merit  it  may  have, 
the  danger  of  cramping  the  work  of  schools  seems  to  me  one  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  overrate. 

10.718.  Would  you  apply  that  even  to  entrusting  further  powers  to  the 
universities  than  they  now  enjoy  ?•— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  the 
universities  further  powers. 

10.719.  You  think  the  same  danger  of  cramping  might  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  control  by  the  universities  ? — I  have  no  reason  for  wishing  to 
be  controlled  by  the  universities. 

10.720.  I  wiU  not  say  controlled,  but  influenced  P— I  think  the  influence 
of  the  universities  is  as  great  as  it  should  be. 

10.721.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  upon  the  question  of  whether 
an  assistant  master  should  have  an  appeal  against  dismissal  by  a  head- 
master, or  whether  a  headmaster  should  have  an  appeal  against  dismissal 
by  a  governing  body  P — As  regards  the  first  there  is,  I  believe,  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  teachers  on  the  subject.  If  it  were  not  for  difficulties 
which  may  be  familiar  to,  at  all  events,  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission, 
a  Bill  would  have  been  passed  long  ago  in  Parliament  to  alter  the  present 
law. 

10.722.  That  is  to  say,  to  give  the  assistant  masters  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  governing  body  P — Yes,  I  know  nobody  who  does  not  think  so.  Things 
work  smoothly  at  schools  without  it,  but  at  any  moment  occasions  might 
arise  which  would  make  it  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  appeal, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  with  a  single  clause  would  give  it,  practically. 

10.723.  What  opinion  would  you  express  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
whether  a  headmaster,  dismissed  by  the  governing  body  of  his  own  school. 
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Bhould  have  an  appeal  to  any  other  and  what  authority  P — I  cannot 
conoeive  any  authority  at  this  moment  whioh  would  be  capable  of  exeroi0ing 
such  a  function  usefully. 

10.724.  It  would  be  a  queetion  of  what  authority,  of  courBe,  but  the 
point  rather  is  this  :  whether  there  are  cases  in  which  the  dismissal  of  a 
headmaster  by  a  governing  body  ought  to  be  subject  to  review  by  some 
external  authority  P — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  oSer  an  opinion  about  that.  My 
knowledge  is  limited,  and  nothing  that  I  could  say,  I  think,  would  be  of 
value  with  regard  to  any  except  the  chief  schools. 

10.725.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would  like  to  express 

an  opinion  to  the  Commission  ? — I  should  like  to  add  to  what  I  was  saying  TBAcmire^oHiT 

about  the  training  of  teachers,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  conceive  any  to  bb  Ac^vjmmd 

machinery  by  which  the  art  of  teaching  can  be  given  practically  to  masters.    '^  Pkactiot. 

The  art  of  teaching  seems  to  me  so  much  a  matter  of  personu  power  and 

experience,  and  various  social  and  moral  gifts,  that  I  cannot  conceive  a 

person  made  a  good  master  by  merely  seeing  a  class  of  boys  taught,  unless 

he  was  allowed  to  take  a  real  serious  part  in  it  himself ;  unless  he  became 

a  teacher  hic&self .  I  can  imderstand  that  at  a  primary  school  you  can  learn 

by  going  in  land  hearing  a  good  teacher  at  work ;  but  the  teaching  of  a 

oIeu»  of  older  boys  is  so  different,  and  has  so  much  of  the  social  element  in 

it,  and  it  may  vary  so  much,  that  I  should  despair  of  teaching  a  young 

man  how  to  take  a  class,  unless  he  was  a  long  time  with  me.     To  try  to  do 

it  hurriedly,  or  to  do  it  perfunctorily,  seems  to  me  useless. 

10.726.  You  do  not  think  that  there  are  certain  menial  laws  or  pro- 
cesses common  to  or  applicable  to  tlie  teaching  of  all  scholars  afike, 
whether  primary,  secondary,  or  university,  which  it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand better,  and  therefore  to  apply  better,  by  having  one's  attention 
systematically  called  to  them,  and  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  them  P — ^I 
cannot  say  that  I  see  any  good  in  seeing  that  carried  out. 

10. 727.  And  you  do  Dot  think  there  are  mistakes  made  in  the  teaching  of 
certain  subjects,  let  us  say,  for  instance,  geometry  or  history,  which  strike 
anyone  who  is  a  master  of  those  subjects  and  happens  to  be  present  as  a 
listener,  and  which  a  competent  instructor  could  have  prevented  the 
teacher  from  falling  into  P — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  although  it  seems  rash 
to  say  it,  because  a  bad  man  teaching  history  well  is  a  far  worse  thing 
than  a  good  man  teaching  history  badly. 

10.728.  But  what  is  suggested  is  that  a  good  man  might  teach  history 
better  P — Still,  all  the  same,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  man  himself  is 
so  much  more  important  than  the  details  of  school  work  that  it  is  sot  worth 
thinking  of  the  second  in  comparison  with  the  first. 

10.729.  I  will  not  press  you  with  analogies  drawn  from  other  professionSf 
but  I  understand  you  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  personal  element  of 
the  teacher  is  so  incomparably  greater  than  anything  else  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  give  him  special  instruction  which  would  prevent  him  from 
falling  into  bad  methods  of  teaching  P — If  you  could  very  eamly  give  that 
instruction,  yes.  On  the  whole,  I  agree  with  the  sentiment,  although 
not  with  the  actual  language. 

10.730.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  As  you  have  told  us  that  you  oaxmot  conceive  of 
a  form  of  training  which  would  be  valuable,  may  I  ask  you  if  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  Cambridge,  Iiere  in  London 
at  tiie  Maria  Grey  Training  College,  and  also  at  Cheltenham  in  the 
Women's  Training  College? — With  regard  to  women,  no.  My  knowledge 
all  comes  from  conversation  and  talk.  I  have  many  friends  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  I  am  constantly  talking  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  anything  has  been  done  which  touches  my  large  objection,  that  the 
master  of  a  boarding  school  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  the  master 
of  a  day  school. 

10.731.  I  am  not  attempting  to  trairerse  the  general  subject,  but  only  to 
draw  attention  to  one  point.  You  told  us  that  one  would  not  learn  very 
much  from  listening  to  teaching,  and  I  wanted  therefore  to  ask  you 
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whether  yon  are  aware  that  in  these  colleges  a  very  large  part  of  the  praC'- 
tioal  uurtrnction  consistB  in  the  novice  teaching  nnder  the  inspection  and 
subject  to  the  criticism  of  others  who  know  better  P — I  think  I  hardly  went 
so  far  as  you  pnt  it.  I  do  unquestionably  see  fchat  something  could  be 
done.  I  wish  to  caution  the  Commission  against  attaching  too  much  value 
to  its  efficiency. 

10,782.  {Dr,  Fairhaim,)  Do  you  think  that  the  public  schools  in  appro- 
priating  some  of  the  time  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  universities  have 
appropriated  also  some  of  their  work  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a 
very  great  change  in  the  last  generation  or  two  as  regards  the  standard  of 
work  at  the  schools. 

10.788.  Then  his  extra  time  at  the  school  does  not  mean  extra  attain- 
ments for  the  boys  ? — It  does  not  mean  a  different  class  of  attainmentsw 
It  means  that  a  boy  who  knows  Latin  up  to  the  age  of  18  will  know  it 
a  little  better  at  19 ;  but  the  extra  year  does  not  make  any  difference 
in  the  character  of  his  work. 

10.784.  In  other  words,  the  schools  absorb  the  time,  but  they  do  not 
perform  the  functions  of  the  universities  P — ^They  push  a  boy  further  in  the 
lines  on  which  he  has  already  gone.  A  yeai'  must  make  a  boy  better 
generally. 

10.785.  Then  could  you  suggest  any  means  bv  which  his  time  may  be 
more  completely  saved  for  the  boy  ? — ^No.  I  wish  him  to  begin  the  world 
earlier,  and  therefore  presumably  to  know  less. 

10.786.  Do  you  think  that  athletics,  cultivated  as  thev  are,  absorb  so 
rnndh  of  the  time  of  the  bov,  that  the  school  has  to  subtract  from  his 
proper  studies  ? — ^No,  I  think  games  do  no  harm  at  all,  at  least  to  the  boy. 

10,737.  Do  athletics  become  any  condition  as  regards  choice  of  masters  ? 
— Sometimes  certainly,  in  late  years. 

10»788.  Does  that  affect  ^our  judgment  as  to  the  efficiency  or  otherwise 
of  training  colleges  ? — I  thmk  not. 

10.789.  Are  not  the  same  qualities  of  moral  and  social  force  that  you 
require  in  a  master  of  a  public  school  required  in  the  master  of  a  day 
school  P — Much  less,  because  a  master  of  a  boarding  school  sees  so  much 
more  of  the  boy.     His  relations  to  him  are  different. 

10.740.  And  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  do  you  not  think 
it  is  harder  in  a  day  school  than  in  a  public  school  P^I  doubt  it.  At  any 
rate  I  do  not  see  very  much  difference.  Discipline  becomes  easy  to  a 
person  who  has  learnt  it.  Discipline  in  a  school  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  was  40  or  50  years  ago  ;  it  is  far  better,  and  that  is  solely 
due  to  the  pleasure  which  boys  have  in  being  at  school. 

10.741.  Do  you  regard  special  training  in  the  methods  and  art  of  a  pro> 
fession  as  necessary  for  men  going  into  faw  or  medicine,  or  say  orders — 
theology  P — One  knows  certainly  that  it  is  in  some  oases,  but  not  in  every 
case.  A  profession  which  has  much  technique  must  have  much  training ; 
a  profession  which  depends  upon  moral  quidities  necessarily  has  less. 

10.742.  But  would  not  professional  training  be  a  training  that  evoked 
moral  qualities  P— I  hardly  know  that  it  could. 

10.743.  Yon  have  spoken  as  to  your  fear  lest  the  control  of  a  public 
dep^ment— a  central  authority — be  injurious  to  the  public  schools? — 
Cramping  in  point  of  curriculum. 

10.744.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  school,  standing  in  a  national 
system,  would  do  any  good  to  the  central  authority  and  to  all  the  other 
schools  under  it ;  do  you  not  think  that  the  public  school  might  have  an 
influence  to  exercise  as  well  as  an  influence  to  receive  from  such  a  con- 
nexion 'f — I  suppose  for  a  long  time  it  would  be  very  potent  in  the  publie 
councils. 

10.745.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  of  veiy  great  consequence  that  the 
public  schools  be  schools  with  influence  on  e]ementary  and  on  intermediate 
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edacation  ? — ^I  do  not  know  really.  There  i^  ao  little  oontaot  at  present 
between  the  larger  public  schools  and  the  others  that  X  do  not  ]mow  in 
what  way  that  influence  can  be  directed. 

10.746.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  there  is  so  very  little  connexion  .°-*-* 
Yes,  and  they  are  so  very  different  things. 

10.747.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Do  you  think  that  the  want  of  connexion  is  a 
good  thing? — I  see  so  little  of  that  that  I  am  afraid  my  opinion  is  not 
valuable. 

10.748.  (Mr.  Cochburn.)  Are  you  aware  that  a  good  many  endearours 
have  been  made  by  those  having  the  control  and  management  of  our 
advanced  elementary  schools  to  tempt  into  their  schools  graduates  of  the 
teaching  universities  P — ^I  have  heard  of  it. 

10.749.  Do  yon  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  exten- 
sion of  that  movement  is  the  absence  of  technical  skill  which  those 
graduates  show  when  they  come  into  a  school  P — I  have  no  knowledge: 
myself. 

10.750.  If  that  were  the  case,  does  not  that,  in  your  view,  rather 
milit^  against  the  opinion  you  hold  as  to  the  uselesanesB  of  pxaotioal 
training  in  the  science  or  art  of  teaching  P — ^It  hardly  affects,  what  I  was 
saying  as  to  the  special  necessity  for  the  public  school. 

10.751.  But  surely  the  practical  work  of  the  school,  whether  it  be  a 
boarding  or  a  day  school,  will  to  some  extent  be  on  similar  lines  P — My 
argument  was  that,  although  to  some  extent  it  was,  to  a  larger  extent  it 
Vas  not. 

10.752.  Then  you  can  conceive  that  the  want  of  technical  skill  on  the 
part  of  a  graduate  may  be  a  distinct  obstacle  to  his  usefulness  in  the 
school  P — ^Do  you  mean  a  primary  school  P 

10.753.  Well,  an  advanced  primary  school? — I  suppose  absence  of 
skill  is  always  bad.  The  only  question  that  the  Oommission  wonld  be 
interested  in  would  be  in  what  way  it  is  best  supplied.  Some  might  think 
it  is  best  supplied  by  being  given  apart  from  the  school,  and  some  might 
think  that  it  is  best  learnt  in  the  school. 

10.754.  (Dr,  Fairhairn.)  Is  there  not  a  combination  of  these  things 
possible  that  would  be  better  than  either  alternative  P — ^I  still  think  tliat 
success  in  a  trade  is  best  attained  by  practising  it. 

10.755.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  I  suppose  you  would  fed  that  the  nation  has  a 
light  to  hold  inquiry  into  the  endowments  of  even  the  greatest  public 
school  ? — Certainly. 

10.756.  And  that  there  have  been  difficulties  felt  in  regard  to  the 
present  tenure  of  scholarships  by  the  sons  of  comparatively  wealthy 
parents  ? — Yes. 

10.757.  Might  not  that  bo  a  matter  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  tiiat 
the  public  should  have  in  a  State  Department  some  agent  to  make  regular 
inquiries  as  to  the  proper  expenditure  of  educational  funds? — Yes.  I 
suggested  that  myself  20  years  ago.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  endowment  of  a  school  was  a  matter  that  ought  to  fall  under  public 
cognisance. 

10.758.  Then  I  am  right  in  understanding  that  you  would  not  wish  to 
exclude  even  the  greatest  public  schools  from  the  general  system  of 
education  of  the  country  ?— At  axij  rate  I  wish  it  to  be  open  to  the  public 
cognisance,  as  regards  the  use  which  it  makes  of  its  endowment. 

10.759.  Continuously  ?— Yes. 

10.760.  You  were  s^ing  that  there  was  little  contact  between  the  higher 
grade  of  Secondary  Education  and  the  lower  giade  in  this  country? — 
Very  little. 

10.761.  universities  of  course  that  is  felt  very  much,  because  many 
graduates  are  desirous  of  obtaining  posts  as  teachers,  and  are  comparatively 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  the  employment  in  any  but  perhaps  the 
higher  grade  of  Secondary  Schools  ? — Yes. 
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10,762.  Wonld  it  not  be,  in  joxa  judgment,  desirable  that  snoh  men 
should  have  an  opportunity  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  of 
stndying  the  general  syntem  of  ednoation  in  the  oonntry.  That  is  a  side 
of  training  which  I  think  has  not  been  mentioned  ? — ^Do  you  mean  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  masterships  P 

10,768.  Only  partially.  I  mean  so  that  a  man  might  realise  what  is  the 
genmJ  system  of  education  in  the  country,  and  by  possessing  such 
knowledge  help  to  unify  it  more  ? — Do  you  mean  would  it  be  desirable 
that  the  undergraduates  should  largely  know  the  general  system  of 
education  in  the  country  P 

10.764.  I  did  not  mean  undergraduates,  but  that  men  who  propose  to 
take  up  teaching  should  have  an  opportunity  in  the  university  of  learning 
something  about  the  general  educational  system  of  the  country  in  order 
that  we  might  have  less  of  this  separateness  in  its  different  grades  P — I  am 
afraid  I  haye  neyer  thought  of  that. 

10.765.  (Mr.  Yoxdll)  I  understand  that  yon  are  opposed  to  any  com- 

I)ulsory  leaving  examinations,  because  of  the  effect  of  the  compulsory 
eaying  examination  upon  the  curriculum,  cramping  and  affecting  the 
whole  course -of  the  work  of  the  school  P — I  am  anxious  with  regard  to  it. 

10.766.  On  the  whole  you  would  not  recommend  the  Commission  to  set 
up  any  compulsory  leaving  compulsory  examinations  for  the  use  of 
secondary  schools  r  —  I  am  rather  nervous  and  anxious  about  it  than 
actually  opposed  to  it.  I  can  conceive  it  done,  but  I  can  foresee  so 
many  difficulties  that  might  arise  that  I  should  look  upon  it  with  some 
apprehension. 

10.767.  Ton  would  fear  that  the  whole  course  of  a  scholar's  life  aft 
school,  and  the  whole  teaching  in  the  schools  all  a  scholar's  life,  would  to 
some  extent  be  directed  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  examination  P — Yes,  I 
should  fear  so.  Everybody  knows  that  we  are  greatly  influenced  by 
examinations.  I  think  the  general  complaint  is  that  we  are  too  much  in 
fear  of  examinations  now. 

10.768.  (Chairmaii .)  You  mean  it  often  happens  that  the  master  sees  a 
line  in  which  his  teaching  might  be  developed  properly,  but  is  deterred 
from  following  that  line  by  thinking  that  no  value  would  be  given  to  it  in 
the  examination  P — Yes. 

10.769.  (Mr.  Yoxall)  You  said  you  preferred  the  Civil  Service 
examinations  to  those  of  the  universities,  and  in  answer  to  the  Chairman 
you  then  said  you  would  prefer  an  examination  by  a  Governmental 
Department  to  that  of  the  universities  as  being  compulsory  upon  all 
secondary  schools.  How  would  those  remarks  apply  to  inspection,  not 
examination  P — I  am  against  inspection  altogether. 

10.770.  Againstinspectionby  anybody  whatever  px-Yes. 

10.771.  But  in  the  schools  that  are  aided  by  public  money  and  local 
taxation  grants,  or  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  you  would  recog- 
nise that  there  must  be  some  form  of  control  by  the  granting  authority, 
or  the  rating  authority,  which  makes  those  grants  P — I  conceive  that  it  is 
so,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  myself  upon  it. 

10.772.  You  said  that  the  teachers  of  the  public  boarding  schools  were 
chiefly  moral  and  social  forces.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  mortd  and  social  force,  even  of  a  most  admirable  person  in  that 
capacity,  may  be  largely  discounted  and  counteracted  in  schools  by  want 
of  ease  and  power  in  the  art  of  teaching  P— Yes. 

10.773.  And  I  suppose  it  often  happens  that  a  graduate  going  from  a 
university  to  a  school  of  the  type  we  are  now  considering  finds  he  is 
inclined  to  be  a  failure  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  has  to  give  up  the  work  P 
— Very  seldom,  if  he  is  such  a  person  ss  we  are  thinking  of. 

10.774.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  he  is  likely  to  be  a  suitable 
person  for  the  work  to  which  he  goesP — Hie  headmaster  would  never 
think  of  taking  him  unless  he  was. 
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10.775.  I  am  thinking  of  tiie  pedagogic  qualifioation.  Neither  the 
aBsistaut  master  nor  the  headmaster  can  know  that  this  particular 
graduate  is  likely  to  be  successful  as  a  teacher  ? — I  can  hardly  agree  with 
that,  because  wnen  jou  know  a  man  you  can  pretty  well  form  an  estimate 
beforehand  as  to  whether  he  will  be  likely  to  succeed.  One  can  gauge  to 
a  very  large  extent  his  qualifications ;  for  instance,  good  humour,  good 
health,  the  tone  and  justness  of  his  mind. 

10.776.  Then  you  take  the  view  that  the  art  of  teaching  in  practice,  and 
discipline  in  particular  may  be  considered  as  very  largely  the  reflex  of  a 
man*8  character  upon  the  children  P — ^Yes. 

10.777.  And,  therefore,  nothing  but  inherent  oharactef  can  produce 
effective  teaching  P — I  would  go  a  very  long  way  towards  that. 

10.778.  In  the  case  of  the  50,000  secondary  teachers  in  the  county  em- 
ployed in  all  kinds  of  secondai^  schools,  is  it  to  be  suppoaed  that  all  the* 
50,000  persons  possess  that  inherent  force  of  character  which  makes  for 
successful  discipline  and  teaching  P — ^I  am  afraid  they  do  not  all  posseBs  it. 

10.779.  Therefore  is  it  not  likely  that  there  must  be  a  great  amount  of 
waste  in  the  teaching  power  of  the  country,  and  is  it  not  therefore  neces- 
sary  that  the  State  should  take  some  guarantee  that  such  a  state  of  things- 
should  not  continue  P — ^Will  you  forgive  my  saying  that  the  argument 
seems  hardly  cogent,  that  there  will  be  bad  men  in  all  professions  is- 
certainly  true. 

10.780.  I  was  not  referring  to  bad  men  so  much  as  weak  men  and  weak 
women — oases  of  weak  character  rather  than  of  bad  character.  Weak 
character  will  produce  bad  teaching  upon  your  theory  quite  as  much  as 
bad  character  P — ^I  hardly  see  myself  how  the  State  can  ensure  it. 

10.781.  You  referred  to  a  case  in  which  the  experiment  had  failed.  That 
was  a  training  college  which  was  set  up.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that 
that  college  failed  largely  because  its  funds  were  not  saffieient  to  maintain 
it  upon  a  non -pay ing  basis  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  enable  it  to 
get  over  the  dimcidtiee  that  sJways  accompany  youth ;  and  that  to  that 
extent  it  was  not  a  full  and  fair  experiment  as  to  whether  a  secondary 
training  college  is  wanted  in  England  or  notp — ^I  do  not  know  much  of  the 
circumstances. 

10.782.  (Dr.  Wormdl.)  You  did  not  know  that  training  college,  did 
jon  P— I  knew  the  headmaster  of  it,  but  I  did  not  know  much  of  the  college 
itself. 

10.783.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  the  students  ?~ No. 

10.784.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  process  of  training  failed 
to  increase  the  teaching  power  of  the  students  P — No,  I  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge  to  apeak. 

10.786.  (Mr,  Lyttelton.)  On  this  vexed  question  of  training  you  would 
not  say  that  training  spoilt  a  man's  moral  and  social  gifts  P — No. 

10,7«6.  And,  therefore,  granting  that  it  might  adl  a  little  to  what  he 
originally  possessed,  it  really  becomes  a  question  of  whether  it  is  worth 
while,  in  view  of  the  difficulties,  to  establish  the  system  P—Yes,  and 
there  is  also  the  cost  of  the  time  and  money. 

10.787.  As  to  the  question  of  the  age  for  leaving  school,  I  think  you  said 
that  the  monitorial  reasons  tended  towards  keeping  the  boys  late  P — ^Not 
solely  monitorial  reasons. 

10.788.  But  those  amongst  others  P— I  should  rather  put  it,  perhaps, 
that  the  masters  are  glad  to  have  them  for  the  sa  ke  of  their  example  and 
either  direct  or  indirect  authority. 

10.789.  Would  there  be  any  counterbalancing  gain  to  the  school  for  the 
loss  of  its  best  monitors  P — In  the  first  place,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  is  too 
much  to  assume  i^at  the  boys  of  whom  we  are  speaking  are  the  best 
monitors ;  and,  in  the  se««nd  place,  I  think  that  the  getting  rid  of  the 
bigger  boys  is  clearly  a  gain  to  the  school. 

E    87780.  C  C 
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10.790.  Then  yon  would  have  it  extended  beyond  the  boys  who  are 
trying  for  scholarships  for  the  university  ?— I  should  say  that  boys  should 
leave  school,  generally  speaking,  by  the  time  they  are  18. 

10.791.  There  is  no  way  of  limiting  the  age,  is  there?— No,  I  fear 
not. 

10.792.  With  regard  to  the  beginning  work  late  in  life,  supposing  it 
were'  necessary  for  a  boy  to  begin  work  at  20  or  21,  do  you  feel  quite  sure 
that  parents  are  likely  to  keep  him  from  the  university  simply  for  the 
reason  which  you  give  ?— I  think  that  it  operates  sometimes  in  that  direction. 

10.793.  But  if  the  age  is  to  be  lowered,  even  in  the  case  of  the  scholar- 
ship boys,  the  pressure  must  come  from  the  universities? — Universities 
can  do  much,  but  the  schools  by  learning  wisdom  can  also  do  something,  if 
I  could  successfully  preach  to  them. 

10.794.  I  wish  to  ask  yon  one  more  question  with  regard  to  a  publio 
department  taking  cognisance  of  educational  funds.  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  possibility  of  any  department  taking  cognisance  of  funds  and 
not  endowments  ? — I  meant  endowments.  It  has  all  aJong  appeared  to  me 
that  all  these  endowments  of  schools  are  such  as  ought  to  be  known  to  the 
public. 

10.795.  But  in  the  case  of  the  entrance  scholarship  system  in  tho  schools 
yoa  are  speaking  of,  the  mass  of  the  funds  employed  for  that  purpose  are 
not  endowments  ? — ^I  should  not  have  thought  it  was  a  very  large  part. 

10.796.  Therefore  the  department  would  be  obliged  to  take  notice  only 
of  the  endowments,  and  they  would  begin  with  them  if  they  wished  to 
make  any  reforms  p — ^I  quite  agree.     I  simply  meant  endowments. 

10.797.  (Mr,  Hohhouse.)  Is  not  the  age  at  which  boys  who  are  likely  to 
get  scholarships  go  to  the  universities  a  good  deal  influenced  in  some  cases 
by  the  great  competition  that  exists  between  the  different  coUeges  at  the 
universities  to  get  the  best  boys  P— Yes. 

10.798.  I  mean  by  the  dates  at  which  they  arrange  to  hold  their 
scholarship  examinations  P — ^It  is  veiy  important. 

10.799.  I  suppose  you  would  think  it  very  desirable  that  as  soon  as  a 
boy  has  got  his  scholarship  at  a  university  or  definitely  failed  to  get  it, 
he  should  at  once  leave  school  and  go  to  the  university  or  elsewhere  p — ^I  do 
not  so  much  care  for  that  in  itself  as  for  the  indirect  result  which  the  abuse 
you  describe  creates,  of  keeping  the  boys  at  school  necessarily  longer. 

10.800.  But  is  not  the  effect  on  the  boy  who  has  got  his  scholarship  ^nd 
is  only  waiting  a  few  months  to  go  to  the  university  bad  as  regards  liis 
studies  P — ^I  can  hardly  agree  with  that. 

10.801.  Are  any  steps  being  taken  to  yoxir  knowledge  to  remedy  the 
evil  of  the  different  colleges  competing  for  good  boysP — Something  is 
being  talked  of  and  something  has  I  believe  even  been  done  at  Cambridge 
now,  but  there  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  universities  working 
together. 

10.802.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  if  there  was  the  will 
in  the  governing  bodies  of  these  large  public  schools  insisting  upon  a 
certain  age  of  superannuation  P — That  is  more  or  less  done. 

10.803.  But  rather  less  than  more  I  think  p — It  depends  on  the  school. 

10.804.  There  are,  I  understand  from  your  evidence,  a  large  number  of 
boys  in  whose  case  the  ordinary  rules  of  superannuation  are  relaxed 
without  any  special  reason  p — In  some  schools. 

10.805.  In  most  large  boarding  schools  P — In  some  schools,  at  any  rate. 
I  cannot  say  more. 

10.806.  (Mr.  Jehh.)  In  what  respects  do  you  think  that  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Cummissioners  are  better  than  the  exami- 
nations conducted  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  p—There  I 
simply  speak  as  a  professional  examiner  and  schoolmaster.  Beading  over 
their  papers  and  seeing  the  questions  that  are  set,  and  the  carefulness  o( 
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the  firrftngement  of  the  standard,  I  should  say  that  the  former  seem  to  be 
on  the  average  better  than  the  latter. 

10.807.  Apart  from  the  question  of  scholarships,  do  you  think  anything 
else  could  be  done  either  by  the  universities  or  by  the  schools  to  make 
the  age  of  entrance  at  the  universities  lower  P — ^I  fear  not.  I  cannot  think 
mysdbP  of  any  method  of  external  control  possible  ;  I  tnsh  I  could. 

18.808.  (Chairman,)  We  are  extremely  indebted  to  you  for  your  evidence 
and  perhaps  I  may  say  none  the  less  so  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  so 
•efficiently  sustained  the  part  of  Advocatus  Bidboli, 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH   DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  Jtdy  3l8t,  1894. 


FESSENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BBYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Ohaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Bdwahb  Lyttblton,  M.A. 
Sir  Heney  E.  Roscob,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  A.  M.  Faibbaien,  D.D. 
Mr.  RiGHAED  0.  Jebb,  M.P, 

Mr.  RiCHAED  WOEMELL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Heney  Hobhouse,  MA.,  M.P. 
Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

Mr.  GeOEGB   J .  COCKBURN. 

Mr.  Charles  Penwick,  M,P. 
The  Lady  Peedeeick  Cavendish. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bedce,  Seeretwy. 

D.  R.  Feaeon,  Esq.,  C.B.,  called  in  and  examined. 

10.809.  iChaii'man,)  You  were  an  AsBistant  Commissioner  to  the  Schoolfl 
Inquiry  Commission  in  the  years  1865,  1866,  and  1867  ?— I  was. 

10.810.  Before  that  yon  were  an  inspector  of  schools  ?— I  was. 

10.811.  And  afterwards  you  were  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  and  you  have  been  since  then  in  the  Charity 
Commission  ? — Yes. 

10.812.  And  for  the  last  how  many  years  as  secretary  ?— Since  June  1886 
I  have  been  secretary  to  the  whole  Department. 

10.813.  The  evidence  which  you  ai-e  good  enough  to  give  to  us  will  be 
given  88  by  yourself  personally — you  express  your  own  personal  opinions  ? 
— Yes,  if  you  please.  I  am  not  instructed  by  the  board  to  represent  them 
in  any  way,  though  they  have  sanctioned  my  attendance  before  you  as 
secretary,  and  have  given  me  a  free  hand  in  what  I  may  say.  They  have 
not  instruoted  me  to  represent  them.  I  appear  in  a  personal  capacity. 
"What  I  h»ve  to  say  is  based  on  my  official  experience,  but  I  do  not  speak 
it  as  secretary  of  the  Charity  Commission.  It  is  known  to  you  and 
perhaps  to  your  colleagues,  but  it  might  be  well  that  I  should  just  mention 
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that  I  have  uo  vote  at  the  board,  that  I  have  no  responsibility  for  ih3  po1i<^ 
or  actions  of  the  board,  attending  the  board  only  as  secretary. 

10.814.  The  chief  point  upon  which  you  are  going  to  epeak  is  the  proper 
method  of  organising  Secondary  Education,  with  special  regard  to  endow- 
ments which  already  exist  for  its  promotion  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  question  to 
which  I  was  desired  by  the  letter  of  your  secretary  to  address  myself,  and 
I  have  done  so. 

10.815.  What  do  you  tdke  the  meaning  of  the  term  Secondary  Education 
to  ooyer  P — As  you  are  aware  it  is  a  term  which  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 

10.816.  And  borrowed  I  think  from  France  ?— Quite  so.  I  understand 
by  the  term  all  that  education  which  lies  between  the  primary  and  the 
superior,  and  by  "primary'*  education  I  understand  that  minimum  of 
education  which  the  State  requires  that  every  citizen,  male  or  female,  should 
receive ;  and  that  I  consider  to  be,  as  it  was  once  expressed  by  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  very  good  reading,  very  good  writing,  and  very  good 
arithmetic,  covering  within  those  terms  all  that  comos  within  the  obligatory 
standards  of  the  Education  Department. 

10.817.  Then  would  you  consider  that  everything  above  those  tlireo 
whidi  you  have  described  might  be  taken  to  belong  to  the  province  of 
Secondary  Education  ? — Yes,  in  my  view  it  must. 

10.818.  And  therefore  the  terms  primary  education  and  Secondary 
Education  would  to-day  be  by  no  means  correlative  to  the  terms  elementary 
and  secondary  schools? — ^No. 

10.819.  Because  a  great  deal  of  that  which  would  fall  under  your  defini- 
tion of  Secondary  Education  is  now  given  in  elementary  schools  aided  by 
the  Education  Department  F— Certainly,  and  I  think  must  be  so. 

10.820.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  the  point  to  which  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commissioners  chiefly  addressed  themselves  was  the  reform  of 
the  endowed  schools  P— Yes,  that  was  so. 

10.821.  And  it  was  chiefly  towards  the  reform  of  the  endowed  school 
that  thoii'  recommendations  were  directed  P — That  was  the  main  part  of 
their  recommendations,  because  they  considered  that  the  endowed  schools 
foYmed  aud  must  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  material  for 
Secondary  Education. 

10.822.  And  they  also  considered  I  suppose  that  tLo  State  might  be  held 
to  have  a  jurisdictiou  over^  and  a  right  of  interference  with,  endowed 
schools,  which  it  would  not  necessarily  possess  over  and  with  other  classes 
of  sohoolF  ? — Quite  so 

10,828.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  suggested  machinery  for 
effecting  the  improvements  they  desired  P — They  did. 

10.824.  And  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  established  by  the  Act 
of  1869,  and  subsequently  the  Charity  Commission,  have  gone  on  endea- 
vouring  to  effect  the  reforms  contemplat'Cd  by  means  of  that  machinery  P 
— Those  Commissions  and  their  powers  were  wholly  inadequate,  and  I  think 
have  never  been  conceived  to  be  adequate,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
whole  of  the  improvements  desired. 

10.825.  We  may  put  it  in  this  way  :  so  far  as  the  statutory  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1869  and  amending  Acts  enable  them  to  do 
so  P — ^Yes.  Perhaps  it  might  be  of  use  if  in  a  few  words  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  describe  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  improvements 
suggested  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission.  I  think  I  might  sum- 
marise in  this  way  the  improvements  which  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion considered  chiefly  necessary  in  Secondary  Education  in  England  and 
Wales :  First,  the  \^ddening  of  the  curriculum  and  popularisation  of  the 
studies,  and  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  good  Secondary  Education  to 
girls ;  and  they  instanced  America  as  the  coimtry,  outside  of  this  country, 
mto  which  their  researches  had  gone  as  being  a  type  of  what  was  desirable. 
Secondly,  freedom  for  conscience,  which  they  found  to  be  fully  secured  in 
France.    Thirdly,  increase  of  parental  interest  and  of  popular  sympathy. 
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which  they  considered  to  be  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Secondary 
Education  in  ScotUnd.     Fourthly,  organisation  ;  of  which  they  thought 
pertain  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  particularly  Prusuia,  were  the  typical 
instances.    And  they  gave  ns  as  their  principal  reasons  for  need  of  im 
proved  organisation  the  following:    First,  to  economise  resources  and 
prevent  waste  of  power.    Secondly,  to  supply  deficiencies  of  edncationa. 
means,  schools,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  so  fortii.    Thirdly,  to  give  a 
definite  aim  to  governing  bodies,  teachers,  parents,  and  scholars.    Fourthly, 
as  a  consequence,  to  improve  the  methods   of   teaching  and  raise  the 
standard  of  learning.    Fifthly,   to  ascertain    results.     A^d,   Sixthly,  to 
diffuse  information  and  publish  statistics.    I  have  collected  that  from  the 
whole  report  as  what  strikes  me  as  the  general  scope  of  the  improvements 
th^  desired.    And  they  recognised,  as  the  Chairman  has  remarked,  then, 
as  I  think  is  now  recogaised,  that  the  reform  of  the  endowed  schools  of 
England  and  Wales  was  the  first  great  factor  in  the  problem. 

10.826.  {Sir  Henry  Bjscoe.)  Was  that  up  to  the  year  1889 .»— That  report 
was  made  in  the  year  1867-8.  Then  they  recommended,  as  the  Chairman 
has  remarked,  for  effecting  those  improvements,  the  establishment  of  a 
special  machinery,  which  you  will  find  described  in  the  first  volume, 
pages  631  and  651,  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Eeport,  but  of  wliich  part  only, 
namely,  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874,  and  the  authority  to 
work  tho3e  Acts  (namely,  the  late  Endowed  Schools  Commission  and  the 
Endowed  Schools  Department  of  the  Charity  Commission)  have  been  esta- 
blished foi*  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole.  The  establishment  of  those 
Acts  and  the  machinery  for  working  those  Acts  form  a  part— an  important 
part— but  only  a  part,  of  the  machinery  contemj^ted  by  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  for  cairying  out  those  improvements. 

10.827.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  other  part  which  has 
not  been  carried  out  ? — There  have  been,  of  course,  several  changes  since 
that  time,  which,  though  they  have  not  scKSured  the  establishment  of  that 
machinery,  have  afiect^  the  operationn  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
and  have  still  further  prepared  the  way. 

10.828.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  those  have  been  ? — First,  as  regards 
Wales,  a  much  more  complete  system  has  been  introduced  by  the  Welbh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  for  the  Principality  of  Wales  and  the  county 
of  Monmouth.  That  Act  and  tlie  machinery  produced  by  that  Act  have 
so  altered  the  whole  position  of  Secondary  Eel ii cation  in  Wales  that  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  look  at  it  separately  now  from  the  rest  of  England. 
A  great  deal  of  what  I  propose  to  bring  before  you  to-day  has  been  to  a 
certain  extent  either  actually  accomplished  or  is  on  the  verge  of  accom- 
plishment with  regard  to  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  That  is  one  Act 
which  has  made  a  great  deal  of  difference.  Next,  an  Act  which  has  made 
a  great  deal  of  difference  is  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  and 
amending  Acts.  That  has  made  an  almost  incalculable  difference. 
Thirdly,  the  Local  Taxation  ^Customs  and  Excise)  Act  lias  made  a  very 
great  difference,  and  with  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  has  tended  to 
produce  an  experience  and  a  certain  amount  of  result  which,  to  my  mind, 
is  a  very  great  g^^ide  and  help  to  anyone  endeavouring  to  organise 
Secondary  Education  now.  I  ought  to  add  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1870,  and  Amending  Acts,  which  have  made  a  most  important  change. 

10.829.  Have  you  any  views  to  lay  before  the  Commission  on  those 
subjects  P — I  think  it  would  make  clear  what  I  have  to  say  if  the  Commis- 
aion  would  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  how  much  of  the  improvements 
desired  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  it  has  been  possible  to  accom- 
plish under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  as  they  stand,  because,  I  think 
that  will  help  to  show  what  is  further  required. 

10.830.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  upon  thnt  ?— I  Limited  Scopb 
speak  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874,  not  including  the  Welsh    ^^o\^7^^ 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  which  is  one  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 

but  which  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  apirt.  These  Acts,  1869  to  1874,  are 
three  in  number-the  Act  of  1869.  that  of  1873,  and  that  of  1874.  They 
have  now  been  worked  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.     It  is  just  about  25 
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years.  The  CommisBion  underBtands  tliat  they  do  not  in  any  way  tonchr 
proprietary  or  private  schools,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  ednoational 
endowments.  The  Commission  has  before  it  a  paper  known  as  Paper  A., 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Joint  Departmental  Committee  (of  which  I  am 
a  member),  establi&ed  by  Mr.  Aoland  for  considering  this  question,  and, 
therefore,  with  your  permission^  I  will  presume  a  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  it. 

10.831.  "We  have  that  paper  before  us  ? — Any  one  who  reads  that  paper 
will  see  that  the  operation  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  186P  to  1874, is  not 
only  limited  to  endowments,  but  is  limited  to  part  only  of  the  endowments 
for  Secondary  Education  in  England.  Those  Acts,  therefore,  were  not 
capable  of  effecting  all  the  improvements  required  in  regard  even  to 
endowed  schools,  that  is,  the  mere  organisation  of  individual  endowed 
schools. 

10.832.  Much  less  did  it  touch  the  large  field  which  lies  outside  them  ? 
— Precisely  so.  Nevertheless,  the  endowments  lying  within  those  Acts, 
are  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  material  for  Secondary  Education 
in  this  country,  not  only  because  of  the  traditional  importance  attached 
by  our  country  to  the  ancient  schools,  but  also  because  of  their  actual 
money  value.  The  total  estimated  gross  .income  from  endowments  in 
England,  exclusive  of  Monmouthshire,  known  at  the  present  time  to  be 
subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  1869  to  1874,  is  about  722,OO0Z.  a 
year. 

10,883.  Almost  as  large  an  amount  as  the  total  sum  given  under  the^ 
Customs  and  Excise  Act  p — ^Yes ;  it  is  veiy  nearly,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  the  same  sum. 

10.834.  And  what  amount  from  endowed  schools  beyond  those  at  present- 
under  the  Charity  Commission? — All  endowed  schools  are  under  the 
Charitv  Commission,  except  Eton  and  Winchester.  With  those  exceptions, 
all  endowed  schools  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts. 

10.835.  May  I  ask  whether  the  sum  you  have  mentioned  includes  the 
whole  of  the  endowed  schools  in  England,  or  only  those  of  which  the 
Charity  Commission  has  at  present  had  cognisance  P — Seven  great  schools 
in  England  are  excluded  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  altogether. 
You  may  take  it  in  this  way ;  that  two  endowed  schools  in  England  are 
entirely  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission,  both 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  that  is 
to  say,  Eton  and  Winchester,  by  special  statutory  provision,  and  all  other 
endowed  schools  so  far  as  supported  by  endowments,  including  Harrow, 
Bugby,  Shrewsbury,  Charterhouse,  and  Westminster,  arc  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Chanty  Commission  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts.  The 
seven  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  ;  and  besides  those  seven  at  the  top,  there  is  a 
large  number  at  the  bottom,  namely,  all  endowed  schools  not  being 
grammar  schools,  but  being  schools  for  elementary  education,  the  endow- 
ment of  wliich  does  not  exceed  100/.  a  year.  Those  are  all  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874.  So  that, 
speaking  roughly,  between  the  seven  great  [public  schools  and  the 
elementary  schools,  the  endowed  schools  and  the  endowments  for 
Secondary  Education  are  within  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874. 

10.836.  That  middle  portion,  as  you  may  call  it,  is  represented  by  the 
sum  you  named  P — Yes. 

10.837.  (3fr.  CocJchuni.)  Are  Eton  and  Winchester  included  in  the 
seven  P — Yes  ;  they  are  equally  excluded  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
and  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts.  I  speak  roughly  as  to  what  comes 
within  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874.  There  are  particular 
exceptions  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you  ;  but  speaking  roughly,  and 
looked  at  broadly,  that  is  the  fact. 

10.838.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  You  have  given  us  an  account  of  the  limited 
scope  of  these  Acts.    What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  capability- 
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of  ibese  Acts  to  effect  the  improyements  required  P — ^I  mentioned  jost 
now  that  the  total  amount  of  these  endowments,  subject  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act«,  1869  to  1874,  is  about  722,0002.  a  year.  Schemes  haye  been 
made  under  those  Acts,  and  are  in  operation,  for  about  535,000/.  a  year  ; 
ieaying  about  187,0002.  a  year,  for  which  no  schemes  haye  been  yet  esta- 
blished. But,  besides  that,  tlicre  is  a  large  and  hitherto  uncalculated 
amount  of  capital  endowment  consisting  of  sites,  and  buildings,  which  is  not 
reckoned  in  that  amount.    That  is  gross  income. 

10.839.  Do  I  understand  that  this  amount  of  endowment  represented  by 
187,0002.  has  hitherto  not  come  under  the  actual  action  of  the  CommiS' 
sion  because  of  want  of  time,  or  because  the  endowments  stand  outside 
the  Act  in  some  way  F — I  am  speaking  only  of  that  endowment  which  is 
known  to  be  subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874.  The 
reason,  roughly,  why  that  187,0002.  a  year  has  not  been  dealt  with,  is  partly 
time ;  partly  yested  interests  which  in  some  cases  stood  in  the  way,  and 
made  it  desirable  to  leaye  those  cases  for  a  time  and  deal  with  others  as 
to  which  there  was  no  obstacle,  and  partly  other  reasons  of  difficulty.  The 
difficult  cases  haye  generally  been  left  to  the  end.  But  I  ought  to  warn 
the  Commission  of  this,  that  I  speak  only  of  that  endowment  which  is 
known  to  be  subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874.  I  haye 
reason  to  belieye,  as  stated  in  my  eyidence  in  1886-7,  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  those  Acts  (No.  5,811),  that  there  is  a  yery  large  amount  of 
endowment  besides  that  which  is  subject  to  the  Acts,  not  yet  known  or 
recorded  as  so  subject ;  and  it  is  important  to  bear  that  in  mind  if  you 
desire  to  estimate  the  length  of  time  that  would  still  be  required  in 
finishing  the  work  under  the  Acts,  and  preparing  schools  for  further 
organisation. 

10.840.  Do  I  understand  that  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  is 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  hold  oyer  the  amount  to  which  you 
haye  just  referred,  and  that  further  powers  are  required  in  order  to  enable 
those  sums  to  be  utilised  or  brought  into  action  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion ? — I  could  explain  my  yiew  on  that  subject  in  a  few  words  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  mention  how  long  I  think  it  would  take  to  finish  the 
work  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874.  K  you  leaye  out  of 
consideration  the  unascertained  amount  which  is  probaby  subject  to  those 
Acts,  and  take  only  that  which  is  recorded  in  Mr.  Eoby's  return,  it  would 
require,  at  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  last  25  years,  about  nine  more 
years  to  make  schemes  for  the  rest  of  the  endowments  ;  but  that  rate  of 
progress  cannot  be  expected  to  be  maintained,  for  the  following  principal 
reasons :  First,  the  time  and  staff  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Endowed 
Schools  Depajiiment  are  largely  and  increasingly  occupied  in  making 
amending  schemes. 

10.841.  Amending  schemes  for  the  schemes  already  under  their  super- 
yision  p — Schemes  amending  schemes  which  they  haye  preyiously  made. 
Some  of  these  schemes  were  made  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
owing  to  changes  of  time  and  circumstances  they  require  amendment ;  and 
that  has  become  so  large  and  increasing  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Department  of  the  Charity  Commission  that  it  would  seriously 
affect  the  period  of  nine  years  which  otherwise  might  be  contemplated  as 
the  time  required. 

10.842.  Are  these  amending  schemes  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
parties  concerned,  or  by  the  interference  as  it  were  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission p — Sometimes  it  is  at  the  suggestion  of  those  interested  and  con- 
cemed,  and  sometimes  on  the  bare  initiatiye  of  the  Commissioners.  Some 
amending  schemes  are  made  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  because 
there  is  power  taken  in  every  original  scheme  to  do  so.  I  may  explain 
that  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  it  is  a  general  rule  and  doctrine  that 
the  Commissioners  cannot  make  a  scheme  dealing  with  a  foundation  regu- 
lated by  Act  of  Parliament.  Now,  inasmuch  as  eyery  scheme  made  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  has  the  force  and  operation  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  they  could  not  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  amend  that 
scheme  except  from  this  fact,  that  in  eyery  one  of  the  original  schemes 
they  haye  taken  express  power  to  amend  it  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
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Acts  ;  80  that  they  can  in  point  of  fact  and  practice  under  the  Charitable 
TmstB  Acta  amend  every  scheme  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acta.  But 
there  is  this  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  that  it  must  be  done  by  means 
of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction  under  the  Oharitable  Trusts  Acts ;  and  that 
ordinary  jurisdiction  gives  them  no  initiative  in  case  of  any  endowment 
over  50/.  a  year.  They  must  have  an  application  from  the  governing 
body  or  trustees.  Consequently,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  others,  it 
increasingly  comes  to  be  the  practice  to  make  these  amending  schemes 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874,  where  there  is  an  initiative. 
That  is  my  first  reason  why  the  work  will  not  be  finished  in  nine  yeai-s. 
The  second  reason  whv  the  nine  years  will  not  suffice  is  that  tbq  cases 
which  remain  to  be  dealt  with  are  in  some  respects  and  some  degree  more 
difficult  than  those  which  have  been  dealt  with  before,  and  will  therefore 
take  more  time. 

10,848.  The  most  difficult  being  left  to  the  end  ?— Certainly.  The  Com- 
missioners have  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance.  No  other  procedure 
would  have  been  proper  for  sensible  practical  men ;  and  therefore  the 
difficult  cases  are  left  to  the  end.  Sometimes  time  removes  a  difficulty ;  a 
vested  interest  passes  away  or  a  particular  set  of  people  who  oppose  reform 
pass  away,  ana  then  a  difficulty  is  removed ;  out  there  are  very  many 
cases  in  which  the  difficulty  remains,  and  the  most  prominent  of  those 
cases  are  cases  where  the  endowment  is  altogether  insufficient  If  an 
endowment  of  an  ancient  school  has  been  converted  by  mistaken  policy, 
hundreds  of  years  ago  perhaps,  into  a  rentcharg^  of  40Z.  or  50/.  a  year,  so 
that  the  foundation  has  received  no  benefit  from  the  increased  -value  of 
property,  the  re-organisation  of  that  foundation  is  a  matter  of  most  serious 
difficulty ;  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  removed  except  with  fresh 
organisation,  means,  and  machinery. 

10.844.  It  requires  greater  powers  than  you  poaaeBs  ? — ^Yes.  The  third 
reason  is  that  the  sustaining  and  propelling  force  which  existed  in  1870, 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  principal  Endowed  Schools  Act.  and 
was  to  some  extent  revived  in  1 875,  immediately  after  the  transfer  of  the 
working  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  to  the  Charity  Commission,  has  in 
my  opinion  died  out  again  in  a  great  degree. 

10.845.  Do  you  mean  there  is  not  so  much  interest  felt  now  as  there  was 
then  ? — Well,  there  is  more  opposition.  I  would  not  put  it  that  there  is 
not  so  much  interest  felt,  but  there  is  more  opposition. 

10.846.  Rave  you  any  other  reasons  to  bring  forward  P— No.  I  think 
-those  are  three  quite  sufficient  reasons  to  make  it  clear  that  the  work  of 
making  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  will  not  in  point  of  fact 
be  accomplished  in  the  nine  years  which  comes  out  as  the  proportion  upon 
previous  work. 

10.847.  {Mr.  CucJchuru.)  Does  the  187,000/.  undealt  with  include 
schemes  where  the  Charity  Commission  has  proposed  a  re  organisation, 
and  it  has  been  rejected  ? — It  includes  all  endowments  in  the  Boby  returns 
for  which  schemes  have  not  been  established. 

10.848.  Whether  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  attempted  to  prupope 
schemes  and  they  have  been  rejected,  or  not  P — Quite  so. 

10.849.  {Sir  Henry  Bcscoe.)  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  that  the 
work  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  shomd  continue  with  such  a  modifica- 
tion P — Yes.     I  think  it  is  to  a  large  extent  a  perpetual  work. 

10.850.  You  think  we  shall  not  come  to  the  end  of  it  in  our  time  P — No. 
I  think  there  is  a  certain  part  of  the  work  which  must  and  ought  always 
to  go  on. 

Work  accom-  10,851.  And  what  modifications  would  you  propose  ? — Well.  I  should 
^^  vlnj^-w^S^^  suggest  the  modifications  comprised  in    the  plan  for  improvement  of 

h^iLoLB  AC18.    Secondary  Education  which  I  propose  to  lay  before  you.    Perhaps   it 

might  complete  the  view  of  the  existing  position  if  you  would  allow  )ne  to 
say  in  which  branches  of  those  main  improvementp  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  have  done  something.    I  enumerated  four  principal  improvements 
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— (1.)  Widening  of  cnrriculom  and  popnlariBatioa  of  the  stndies;  and 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  good  Secondary  Education  to  girls.  (2. )  Free- 
dom for  oonscience.  (3.)  Increase  of  parental  interest  and  popular 
sympathy.  (4.)  Organisation ;  for  which  organisation  I  made  sixdiyisions 
(aee  10,825).  I  think  it  is  most  important  to  look  at  this  in  order  to  see 
how  much  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874,  can  do  and  what  more 
therefore  ia  reqaired.  I  take  it  that  the  desire  of  the  Commission  is  to 
inform  the  Ooyernment  as  to  what  more  is  required  than  now  exists,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  therefore  to  fee  what  has  been  done  and  what  can  be 
done  under  those  Acts.  As  to  the  first  point,  widening  the  curriculum 
and  extending  the  benefit  of  good  Seconda^  Education  to  girls,  I  think  the 
»    *  Acts  have  done  much.      They  have  considerably  increased  these  resources 

of  Secondary  Education,  and  they  have  extended  the  benefits  of  endowments 
with  which  they  have  dealt  largely  to  girls,  and  by  so  doing  greatly  raised 
and  increased  the  interest  in  and  standard  of  girls'  education  :  and  alto- 
gether they  have  done  a  very  g^eat  deal,  always  looked  at  within  the 
limited  sphere  of  dealing  with  endowments. 

10.852.  {Dr.  Fairhaim,)  May  I  ask  the  number  of  schemes  where  girls 
have  benefited  as  well  as  boys  ? — ^It  is  an  elaborate  matter.  We  are  pre- 
paring a  return  for  the  Commission,  and  it  will  be  laid  before  you. 

10.853.  {Sir  Henry  Boecoe.)  Are  you  personally  satisfied  with  the  altera- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  curricula  of  thes^  schools  ?  Have  they 
been  sufficiently  modernised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  day,  in  your 
opinion  P — Perhaps  hardly  enough ;  but  I  think  sufficiently  having  regard 
to  the  existing  customs,  habits,  and  prejudices.  I  think  the  schemes  have 
laid  the  gpround  for  further  improvements  in  that  respect. 

ld,8^-^*  You  do  not  think  that  the  improvement  has  been  altogether  up 
to  what  the  present  day  requires  P — No,  out  I  sav  they  have  done  much  in 
that  way.  As  to  the  second  division — ^freedom  for  conscience— I  think  in 
regard  to  the  schools  which  they  have  dealt  with  they  have  done  what  is 
required ;  and  when  you  add  to  that  which  they  have  done  that  which 
must  come  in  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion Act,  namely,  the  stricter  conscience  clause  for  day  scholars,  which  is 
an  enormously  important  factor  in  the  future  problem,  I  think  that  all 
that  is  required  wQl  have  been  done  in  this  country. 

10.855.  Do  you  think  the  stricter  definition  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
adopted  P — I  should  like  to  limit  that  to  the  provisions  of  the  Technical 
Inutruction  Acts  and  the  Local  T&xation  Act. 

10.856.  You  do  not  think  it  ought  to  go  much  further  p— I  do  not  think 
it  can  go  mach  further.  But  it  goes  very  far  when  you  speak  of  those 
Acts,  because  I  contemplate  that  we  are  gradually  and  much  more  quickly 
than  people  thought  coming  to  this  ;  that  the  greater  part  of  these  schools 
must  depend  largely  upon  the  grant  of  money  under  those  Acts  for  their 
very  existence ;  and  wherever  those  Acts  are  applied  the  stricter  conscience 
clause  comes  in. 

10.857.  As  a  rule  then  the  endowments  over  which  your  Commission 
have  power  are  insufficient  to  carry  on  what  may  be  calltrd  the  modem 
necessities  of  Secondary  Education  P — I  think  so. 

10.858.  Beoourse  will  have  to  be  had  for  that  purpose  to  some  other 
fundp — C/ertainly.  Then  as  to  the  third  division — increase  of  parental 
interest  and  popular  sympathy — the  Endowed  Schoola  Acts  have  done 
something.  Thev  have  effected  a  little,  but  not  nearly  all  that  is  desired, 
and  not  nearly  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  if  you  are  to  have  a  lifelike 
system  of  Secondary  Education.  As  to  the  fourth  division,  namely 
organization,  they  were  not  constructed  to  accomplish  much,  and  they 
have  neces«uily  accomplished  very  little.  I  gave  six  principal  points 
of  organization.  With  regard  to  the  first,  namely,  "  to  economise  resources 
**  and  prevent  waste  of  power,"  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874, 
have  effected  almost  nothing.  Of  the  second,  that  is  to  supply  deficiencies 
of  ediicational  means,  schools,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  &c.,  they  have 
effected  something.     Of  the  third,  '*  to  give  a  definite  aim  to  governing 
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'  *  bodies,  teachers,  parents,  and  scholars/'  I  say  they  have  efiTeoted  something' 
Of  the  fouHh,  "  as  a  consequence^  to  improye  the  methods  of  teaching  and  . 
**  raise  the  standard  of  learning,"  they  have  effected  something.     Of  the 
fifth,  '*  to  ascertain  results,*'  they  have  effected  almost  nothing. 

10.859.  By  examination,  do  yon  mean,  or  inspection  ? — I  put  it  quite 
generally.  Of  the  sixth,  ' '  to  diffuse  information  and  publish  statistics, " 
they  have  effected  almost  nothing. 

10.860.  {Mr.  Jehh.)  So  that  the  weakest  points  are  numbers  1,  5,  and  6  ? 
— Yes.  But  please  understand  me  that  in  this  I  not  only  am  not  reflecting 
upon  the  working  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  but  wish  emphatically  to 
say  that  in  what  they  have  done,  and  in  what  they  were  contemplated  to 
do,  they  have  worked  admirably.  But  they  were  not  the  machinery 
constructed  or  expected  to  do  all  that  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
thought  was  necessary  to  be  done. 

10.861.  Therefore  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  at  present  P — Quite  so.  This  work  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  was 
pioneer  work.  It  was  admirable  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  must  now  be 
supplemented,  in  respect  of  the  treatment  of  endowments,  by  fresh 
legislation. 

10.862.  [Chairmtn.)  You  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  1869  could  not  be  carried  in  so  strong  a  form  as  the  Com- 
missioners would  have  desired ;  and  to  the  further  fact  that  the  second 
measure  or  what  was  originally  the  second  part  of  that  Act,  was  dropped 
out  p — Quite  so.  Subject  to  the  changes  that  have  happened  since  that 
time,  I  think  that  precisely  describes  what  I  mean. 

Nbw  M-i-  10,868.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  new  machinery 

^"SSbed*^  which  ought  to  be  created  P — I  think  that  three  authorities  are  necessary : 
(1.)  Cbwteax  ft  oentnd  authority,  to  have  oversight  over  the  whole  sphere  of  Secondary 
AuTHosiTT.  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  do  certain  things  which  can  be 
better  done  by  those  who  have  such  wide  range  of  vision  ;  a  county  autho- 
rity, to  supply  local  knowledge  and  the  stimulus  of  local  interest ;  and 
a  provincial  authority,  to  make  the  vision  and  sphere  of  the  county 
authority  sufficiently  wide  and  broad. 

10.864.  {Chairman.)  How,  in  your  view,  ought  the  central  authority  to 
be  composed  and  what  existing  departments  ought  it  to  unite  P — I  think 
that  there  must  be  a  Minister  of  Education,  who  should  be  the  head  of  the 
Education  Department,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  what 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  describe  as  an  enlarged  and  strengthened 
Charity  Commission. 

10.865.  When  you  speak  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  do  you 
contemplate  the  continued  existence  of  a  distinct  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  all  under  these  changed  conditions  ? — I  have  not  myself 
desired  to  suggest  any  change  in  that  Department. 

10.866.  But  still  you  do  not  mean  any  more  than  this :  that  the  new 
department  should  do  the  work  which  is  now  done  by  these  three 
Departments  ? — Yes. 

10.867.  You  do  not  suggest  that  anything  like  the  present  divisions  of 
Departments  represented  by  these  three  names  should  comtinue  P—- 1  neither 
desire  to  affirm  nor  to  deny.  I  should  prefer  to  leave  to  persons  knowing 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  well,  or  the  Education  Department  better 
than  I  do,  to  la^  before  you  any  suggestion  on  that  subject.  I  go  no 
further  than  this :  I  look  upon  those  three  Departments  as  the  Depart- 
ments which  are,  and  must  be,  chiefly  concerned  with  Secondary  Education, 
and  I  think  that,  whatever  is  done  with  them,  there  should  be  one  head, 
being  a  Minister  of  State. 

10.868.  That  head  would  have,  I  presume,  a  regular  staff  somewhat 
larger  than  the  staff  is  now  P — Do  you  mean  speaking  as  regards  the 
Charity  Commission  ? 

10.869.  I  T^ll  put  it  in  this  way.  Do  you  suggest  any  addition  to,  or 
change  in,  the  personal  staff  P — Ab  regards  the  Charity  Commission,  the 
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Department  which  mupt  principally  have  to  do  with  Secondarj  Education, 
I  contemplate  the  Board  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  being  changed  into 
a  Council  of  Secondary  Education.  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  at  least  three  paid  members  on  that  council,  of  whom  I  think 
the  majority,  that  is,  two,  should  be  legal  experts.  Whether  there  should 
be  any  other  members  is  a  matter  which  I  should  rather  leave  to  put 
before  you  when  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  provincial  authority.  By 
paid  members  I  mean  members  receiving  a  salary  out  of  moneys  voted  by 
Parliament.  It  is  a  question  which  you  will,  perhaps,  be  better  able  to 
ask  me  about  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  provincial  authority,  whether 
there  should  be  any  other  members  on  this  council,  and  if  so,  how  paid. 

10.870.  You  contemplate  that  the  functions  of  this  council  should  not 
extend  beyond  Secondary  Education  ? — I  contemplate  that  the  functions 
should  be  all  those  of  the  present  Charity  Commission. 

10.871.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  propose  to  entrust  to  your  new 
educational  council,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  functions  relating  either  t-o 
elementary  education  on  the  one  hand  or  university  education  on  the 
other  ? — No. 

10.872.  Do  you  propose  any  addition  to  the  Pailiamentary  represen- 
tation of  the  new  education  office  ? — I  think  there  should  be  a  Minister  of 
State  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  and  that  there  should  be  a  Parliamentary 
Secretary.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  you  observe,  at  page  623  of 
their  report,  recommended,  as  their  central  authority,  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Charity  Commission  and  adding  to  its  strength  ;  and  they 
said  that  if  a  Minister  of  Education  should  be  appointed,  he  would,  of 
course,  be  the  President  of  the  Commission  for  educational  purposes. 
That  which  was  true  in  1867,  I  think,  is  true  still. 

10.873.  You  think  that  by  the  words  '*  educational  purposes,"  they  only 
intended  to  included  Secondary  Education? — I  think  they  had  that 
mainly  in  their  eye.    I  think  that  was  their  main  business. 

]0,87d.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  whole  legal  work  of  the  Charity 
Commission,  although  part  of  it  is  not  directly  educational  or  concerned 
with  educational  endowments,  should  belong  to  this  body? — To  my  mind 
it  is  necessary.  The  reasons  which,  although  I  may  be  mistaken,  appear 
to  me  irresistible,  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  mainly  :  first,  admini- 
strative, and,  secondly,  educational  reasons ;  that  is  to  say,  why  the  whole 
work,  and  not  merely  part  of  the  work,  of  the  Charity  Commission  should 
be  transferred  to  this  Department.  The  administrative  reasons  depend 
mainly  upon  this  consideration,  which  you  will  find  in  paragraphs  4  to  8 
and  14  to  16  of  your  paper  A,  namely,  that  all  educational  endowments 
are  charitable  trusts.  I  was  concerned  myself  to  a  certain  extent  with  that 
paper,  and  the  language  of  it  was  carefully  thought  out,  and  I  cannot 
improve  upon  it.  The  administrative  reasons  are  based  upon  this,  that 
all  educational  endowments  are  charitable  trusts.  Then  it  might  bo 
suggested  that  educational  trusts  should  be  transferred  from  the  Charity 
Commission  and  non- educational  trusts  should  remain  with  them ;  but  in 
point  of  fact  they  are  so  closely  intermixed  that  you  would  get  no  relief. 
You  would  have  the  same  confusion  and  difficulty  by  trying  to  separate 
them;  and  further  than  that,  you  would  by  that  means  create  two  Charity 
Commissions.  If  you  send  the  educational  tnists  over  to  another  Depart- 
ment, those  educational  trusts  must  be  subject  to  the  law  of  Charitable 
Trusts,  and  you  must  have  either  the  Charity  Commission  or  the-  Court  of 
Chancery  to  administer  them.  As  to  the  close  intermixture  of  educational 
and  non-educational  trusts,  I  will  take  one  instance  only  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts.  I  have  before  me  a  scheme  made  under  those  Acts 
in  1881  for  the  regulation  of  Rand's  Charity  at  Hoi  well,  in  Bedfordshire. 
That  foundation  is  partly  educational  and  partly  non-educational.  The 
second  clause  of  the  scheme  says  this  :  '*  The  parts  of  the  endowment  and 
income  of  the  foundation  to  be  henceforth  applied  for  purposes  not 
educational  within  the  meaning  of  the  Endowe<  [  Schools  Act.  1869,  shall 
be  a^t  shown  in  the  first  schedule  hereto,  and  snail  respectively  be 
applied  by  the  governors  herein-after  mentis  >iied  as  nearly  as  may  be 
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<<  in  aooordanoe  with  the  proTimonB  oontained"  in  certain  clanseB  of  a 
Chancery  scheme.  Except  t^hat  iu  in  this  sohednle,  all  is  educational ;  so 
that  to  see  how  much  is  edncational,  you  must  see  what  is  in  this  schedule. 
Now  consider  this.  *' House  called  Beotory  House,  and  yearly  amount 
**  needed  for  repairs  and  insurance  thereof,  so  long  as  cccupied  by  "  So. 
and-so— that  is  an  indefinite  amount  CTcry  year.  Secondly,  land  and 
cottages  already  appropriated  to  labourers,  and  yearly  amount  needed  for 
repairs  and  insurauce  of  cottages.  That  is  an  indeflmte  amount  differing 
every  year.  Thirdly,  land  and  buildings  already  appropriated  to  alms* 
people  and  pensioners  (a  large  non-educational  object),  and  also,  if  the 

governors  thmk  fit,  a  sum  not  exceeding  500/.  towards  the  building  and 
tting  of  almshouses,  and  in  any  case  a  yearly  sum  of  180/..,  and  a 
sufficient  further  allowance  for  insurance  aud  necessary  repairs  of  alms- 
houses. I  am  wholly  unable  to  conceive  what  would  be  the  pooition  of 
any  governing  body  having  to  go  to  a  department  on  the  east  side  of 
Whitehall  for  direction  as  to  its  non-educational  work,  and  having  to  go 
to  a  department  on  the  west  side  of  Whitehall  for  its  educational  work. 
They  ^ould  have  two  masters  at  everr  drawing  of  their  breath.  That  is 
a  scheme  made  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  Now  here  is  a  scheme 
made  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  in  1833  for  tlie  regulation  of 
Lee's  Charity  at  Boyston  in  the  county  of  Cambridge.  The  yearly  net 
income  of  the  charity  is  to  be  applied  in  certain  ways.  There  are  seven 
alternative  ways,  two  of  which  are  educational  and  the  other  five  of  which 
are  uon-edueational.  And  the  trustees  may  in  any  year  apply  either  the 
whole  or  any  part  in  any  one  or  more  of  those  educational  or  non-ecluca- 
tional  objects ;  and  the  apportionment  betweea  these  two  classes  of  objects 
may  vary  from  year  to  year,  according  as  the  requirements  are.  When 
^ou  consider  the  large  number  of  foundations  which  are  not  quite  so 
intricate  as  this,  but  which  have  a  non- educational  branch,  such  aa  elms- 
houses  and  pensioners,  I  think  any  governing  body  who  had  to  denl  with 
every  item  which  was  non-educational  with  one  Ghovemment  Department 
and  with  every  item  which  was  educational  with  another  Government 
Department,  woiQd  have  their  labours,  which  are  sufficient  already,  very 
greatly  increased.  That  militates  against  a  separation  between  educational 
and  non-educational  trusts.  Then  the  intermixture  of  the  legal  and  edu- 
cational administration  of  an  educational  charitable  trust  such  as  an 
exhibition  or  a  scholarship  is  excessively  close.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that, 
every  one  of  these  being  a  charitable  trust,  the  trustees  are  under  legal 
disabilities  at  every  turn  of  their  work  and  procedure.  They  cannot  buy, 
acqubre,  or  lease  beyond  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  in  fact  do  anything 
which  the  strict  lawyer's  view  considers  as  being  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
trust,  without  legal  authority. 

10,875.  They  cannot  deal  with  anyone  of  themselves  ? — No.  That  is 
quite  true.  I  know  perfectly  well  I  am  speaking  to  a  lawyer,  and  therefore 
my  meaning  will  be  quite  clear  when  I  say  that  tiiey  are,  as  trustees  of  a 
charitable  trust,  under  disabilities  which  can  be  ouly  removed  by  the 
Charity  Commission,  or  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  ;  and  if  you  do 
away  with  the  authority  over  theui  of  the  Charity  Commission  what  is  the 
altornative  P  They  will  fall  back  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  many  of  them 
will  incur  a  ruinous  expenditure.  Then  I  would  draw  an  illustraticn  of  this 
difficulty  from  experience  in  a  much  smaller  sphere,  but  still  important, 
namelVi  the  experience  we  had  in  the  iato  Phidowed  Schools  Commission. 
I  spoke  of  that  before  the  Select  Committee,  and  therefore  I  will  not  go 
into  detail  now.  At  the  time  when  the  I'lndowed  Schools  CommiB^^^ioners 
and  the  Charity  Commissioners  were  separate,  the  iuoonvenience  which  I  liave 
just  described  in  detail  to  the  Commission  was  excessive.  There  was  also 
a  time  when  the  Endowed  Schools  Department  of  the  Charity  Com:nission 
and  the  rest  of  the  Charity  Commission  were  in  different  offices,  OAving  to 
the  want  of  accommodation  at  Gwydyr  House.  I  have  put  that  also  before 
the  Select  Committee,  and  therefore  I  will  not  go  further  into  that; 
neither  will  I  ^o  into  whii  I  a^so  put  before  the  Select  Committee,  that  is 
the  difficulty  we  find  in  point  of  practice  in  dealing  with  the  Elementary 
Education  Endowments  in  conjnn  <ion  with  the  Education  Department. 
My  conclusion  then  is,  that  for  administrative  purposes  the  legal    and 
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educational  administration  of  an  educational  charitable  trust  ought  not 
to  be  widely  separate,  but  should  be  more  or  less  combined ;  and  that  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  Select  Committee  of  1894  have  come,  and 
which  )B  given  in  the  10th  paragraph  of  their  report.  The  C!ommis8ion 
will  obpei-ve  that  if  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  does  not  have 
the  legal  department  of  the  Charity  Commission,  however  altered,  with  it, 
either  there  must  be  two  Charity  Commissions,  and  that  will  not  solve  the 
difficulty ;  or  the  new  Department  wiU  be  bereft  of  all  real  power  in  con- 
trolling and  directing  the  endowments.  Then  we  come  to  the  educational 
reasons.  I  did  not  mention  these  to  the  Select  Committee,  because  they 
were  not  a  committee  of  education.  I  will  put  quite  briefly  what  I  think 
on  that  sabject.  If  the  administration  of  an  educational  charitable  trust 
is  disintegrated  and  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements,  namely,  the 
legal  and  educational,  I  believe  it  will  gradually  be  found  that  the  real 
power  lies  with  the  legal  authoritv,  but  that  the  legal  authority,  beiuff 
divorced  from  the  educational,  will  get  to  be  entirely  out  of  touch  and 
sympathy  with  it,  which  would  be  a  most  serious  educational  injury.  All 
Imowledge  of  educational  principles  will  vanish  from  the  legal  adminis- 
tration, aod  we  shall  get  back  to  something  as  bad  or  worse  than  it  was  in 
Lord  Eldon's  days  when  the  court  sometimes  took  a  merely  lawyer's  view 
of  i^e  grammar  schools.  We  shall  in  fact  have  that  again  established 
which  has  been  removed  to  a  large  extent  b^  the  Endowed  Skshools  Acts,  and 
which  the  School  Inquiry  Commisdoners  m  their  first  volume,  page  465, 
spoke  of  as  the  great  evil  and  difficulty  of  administering  educational  chari- 
table trusts,  namely,  that  the  court  had  no  professional  knowledge  of 
education.  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  possibly  cive  you  in  a  few  words 
what  in  my  opinion  would  more  exactly  express  the  attitude  of  the  legal 
mind  towards  educational  matters,  when  dissociated  from  educational 
experience  than  one  sentence  from  Lord  Eldon's  judgment  in  the  cele- 
brated Leeds  Grammar  School  case,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  School 
Inquiry  Commission.  That  is  the  case  which  established  that  a  grammar 
school  is  free  only  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  only,  and  anythmg  more 
must  be  paid  for.  It  had  a  valuable  effect,  because  it  enabled  fees  to  be 
charged  for  teaching  more  than  Latin  and  Greek,  at  any  rate  in  the 
grammar  schools.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  those  few 
words.  They  are  t«)  be  found  at  pages  452-3  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commissioners*  Report.  The  case  is  TheAUorney-General  v.  Whiteley,  and 
is  reported  in  11  Yesey,  241.  This  is  what  Lord  Eldon  said  when  it  was 
proposed  to  add  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Leeds  Grammar  School,  writing, 
ariumetic,  and  other  things: — "A  provision  for  teaching  additional 
"  subjects  in  a  separate  branch  of  the  school  might  be  very  usefid  to  the 
"  rising  generation  of  Leeds,  but  could  not  possibl^r  be  represented  as 
"  useful  to  that  charity."  That  is  what  was  said,  by  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  that  England  has  ever  known,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  greatest 
schools  except  the  great  public  schools. 

10.876.  And  yet  you  would  say,  that  Lord  Eldon  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
vigour  of  mind,  and  a  complete  power  of  understanding  an  educational 
policy  if  he  chose  to  do  so? — Quite  so.  It  is  the  attitude  of  any  merely 
legal  body,  I  do  not  mind  whether  it  is  the  Court  or  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, unless  it  has  within  it  some  elements  of  educational  experience. 
They  say  :  Show  us  the  benefit  to  this  charity.  We  are  here  in  loco 
parentis  to  the  charity,  protectors  of  this  charity,  standing  to  it  in  the  same 
position  as  guardians  of  infants  and  lunatics.  Show  us  that  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity  ;  if  not,  it  does  not  matter. 

10.877.  At  the  time  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  when  the  Court 
of  Chancery  still  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  jurisdiction  which  was 
transferred  under  the  Act  of  1869,  great  inconvenience  was  found  even 
with  the  most  enlightened  judges  in  endeavouring  to  convey  matters  of 
educational  policy  to  them  in  the  form  of  evidence  P — Certainly  that  was 
eminently  so.  The  amount  of  such  policy  conveyed  to  them,  I  think, 
largely  depended  upon  the  educational  interests  of  the  persons  who 
happened  to  promote  the  movements  before  the  court. 
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10.878.  Ton  are  aware  that  it  has  been  suggested  (in  fact  you  have  been 
dealing  with  that  very  suggestion)  that  while  the  educational  work  of  thd 
Charity  Commissioners  ought  to  be  transferred  to  an  enlarged  Education 
Department,  the  purely  legal  work  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  body 
transmitting  the  traditions  of  the  Charity  Commission  p— Yes. 

10.879.  It  has  been  suggested  on  behalf  of  that  view,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  to  some  extent  a  judicial  body, 
haying  had  assigned  to  them  certain  fimctions  of  the  Comt  of  Chancery, 
and  that  it  is  difficult  therefore  to  put  them  in  respect  to  this  judicial 
capacity  under  the  control  of  an  administrative  department  responsible 
to  Parliament.  What  is  your  opinion  \iith  regard  to  *that  objection  ? — I 
think  you  have  put  it  quite  correctly  when  you  have  said  that  the  test  of 
that  judicial  work  is  the  reference  to  Chancery.  If  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  so,  I  absolutely  agree  with  your  not  describing  the  judicial  work 
as  the  interpreting  of  Acts  of  Parliament  or  other  business  which  goes  to 
every  Government  Department ;  and  putting  it  exactly  as  I  should  desire 
to  see  it  put,  namely,  that  the  judicial  work  of  the  Charity  Commission 
which  involves  a  difficulty  with  r^ard  to  placing  it  under  a  Minister  is 
that  in  respect  of  which  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court.  That  is  so.  You  will  eventually  find  in  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  1894  a  full  account  of  that  work.  I  will  Aot 
go  into  it,  but  it  ma^  be  roughly  stated,  that  everything  which  the  Charity 
Uommissioners  do  in  virtue  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  1860,  which 
was  the  Act  which  first  empowered  them  to  make  schemes  and  orders, 
•such  as  could  be  made  by  anv  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  they  do 
with  the  Court  of  Chancery  behind  them ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  although 
not  one-thousandth  part  of  their  work  ever  is  the  subject  of  appeal  to 
the  court,  it  is  all  done  with  that  force  behind  them.  Everybody  who 
receives  a  letter  of  advice  and  admonition,  or  an  order,  from  our  board, 
knows  that  it  may  be  followed  up  by  his  being  summarily  attached  in 
some  cases  and  dealt  with  as  having  committed  a  contempt  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  subject  to  his  being  brought  before  the  couit,  or  by  a  certi- 
ficate to  the  Attorney-General,  to  take  proceedings  against  him  if  he  will 
not  conform  to  the  requirements.  That  is  the  part  of  the  practice  of  our 
department  which  I  imagine  you  are  referring  to  when  you  speak  of  the 
dimoulty.  I  believe  that  difficulty  could  be  surmounted  ;  and  I  will  say, 
before  I  go  into  my  ground  for  tMnking  so,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
mode  of  surmounting  it.  I  think  the  Minister  need  never  be  before  the 
court.  I  think  the  appellants,  the  defendants,  the  respondents  in  ever^ 
proceeding  should  be  the  council;  and  I  think  I  can  show  from  con<« 
elusive  instances  that  that  has  already  secured  an  immunity  from  the 
danger  which  you  are  apprehending.  It  was  given  in  evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee,  by  Lord  Welby,  that,  as  regards  the  Board  oi 
Inland  Be  venue,  they  do  nothing  except  by  the  direction  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  that  he  is  the 
virtual  administrative  head  of  that  board,  and  that  all  that  they  do  they 
do  under  his  direction.  It  was  extremely  interesting  to  me  to  hear  thsk 
statement  which,  until  Lord  Welby  said  it,  I  should  net  have  ventured 
to  make ;  but  I  think  he  may  be  taken  as  a  very  great  authority  upon 
that  matter,  having  been  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  for  so  long.  The 
reason  why  it  was  so  particularly  interesting  to  me  was  this :  we  have 
lately  had  a  great  case,  which  was  carried  up  through  every  one  of  the 
English  courts  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  form.  It  was  the  appeal 
of  a  person  named  PemseU  on  behalf  of  a  certain  Moravian  Charity 
against  a  decision  of  the  Commissioners  of  Income  Tax.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  is  that  there  are  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Bevenue,  who  arc  the  principal  officials,  and  Commissioners  of 
Inoome  Tax,  who  are  minor  officials.  Their  salaries  are,  I  think,  about 
700^  a  year,  and  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Inland  Bevenue,  and  therefore, 
according  to  Lord  Welby's  evidence,  directly  under  the  Chancell<»  of  the 
Exchequer.  This  body  were  defendants  and  appellants  as  the  case  went 
through  the  various  courts  right  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  It  was  a 
case  which  lasted  for  several  years,  and  which  was  eventually  decide<l 
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iigamst  the  Oommissioners  by  the  House  of  Lords  without  anybody  being 
in  the  least  aware  that  there  was  a  Minister  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
it ;  beoanse  the  Minister  was  never  before  the  conrt.  The  Commissioners 
of  Inoome  Tax  were  before  the  conrt.  And  I  believe  exactly  the  same 
thing  would  happen  with  regard  to  the  council  to  which  I  suggest  that 
the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commission  should  be  assigned.  That  is  not 
merely  theoretical ;  but  1  may  mention  two  cases  which  bear  that  out  in 
practice.  First  of  all,  you  are  aware  that  there  are  appeals  to  a  special 
court  of  law  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

10.880.  You  mean  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  P — Yes. 
Schemes  which  are  the  subjects  of  those  appeals  have  actually  been 
approved  by  the  Lord  President  and  Yice-president  of  the  Council. 
If  a  scheme  is  amended  or  rejected  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  as  some- 
times happens  it  it  is  informal  in  point  of  law,  that  is  a  scheme  approved 
by  two  principal  Ministers  of  State,  the  Lord  President  and  Vice- 
I^sident  of  the  Council ;  but  they  are  never  before  the  court ;  they 
have  never  been  either  successful  or  overruled,  the  reason  being  that 
technicidlv  the  defendants — respondents  as  they  are  called  in  that  court — 
are  the  Charity  Commissioners.  I  see  not  the  least  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  the  same  principle  with  a  council  with  a  Minister  above  it.  I  have 
mentioned  one  practical  illustration,  namely,  the  procedure  under  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Acts  before  the  Judicial  Committee.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
■give'  you  an  instance  with  regard  to  how  the  court  is  incurious  to  mark  the 
presence  of  a  Minister  in  such  proceedings.  The  great  judgment  which 
conJSrmed  and  established  the  power  c^  the  Charity  Commisdoners  under 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1860,  to  make  schemes,  and  which,  if  it  had 
gone  against  them,  would  have  crippled  them  so  that  they  would  prac- 
tically not  have  had  anything  like  the  power  they  now  have  under  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1860,  was  given  in  1880  in  the  matter  of  the  Campden 
Charities,  You  will  find  the  case  reported  in  Law  Reports,  18  Chancery 
Division,  page  310.  That  judgment  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
favour  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  at  the  moment  when  that  was 
^ven  a  Minister  of  State  was  a  Charity  Commissioner.  It  was  an 
appeal  to  the  court  against  a  scheme  made  by  the  Commissioners  in 
the  exercise  of  their  cy-jpras  jurisdiction  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Act,  1860.  The  present  Lord  Justice  Davey  was  counsel  for  the 
Commissioners.  Judgment  was  given  against  them  in  the  Court  of 
First  Instance  by  yice-Chancellor  Hall.  The  Commissioners  appealed, 
And  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  the  decision  of  the  court  below,  and 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Commissioners;  and  the  following  words, 
which  are  very  important,  in  my  mind,  in  their  bearing  upon  these 
matters  which  we  have  mentioned,  were  uttered  by  the  judges  in  deliver- 
ing their  judgment.    Sir  George  Jessel,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  said : — 

I  find  the  scheme  is  in  accordance  with  what  is  now  the  modem  practice 
as  to  settling  schemes,  and,  speaking  for  myself,  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  details.  But  if  I  did  I  should  not  think  it  part  of  our  duty  to 
interfere.  This  is  a  scheme  settled  by  a  competent  authority,  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  persons  not  only  of  great  but  of  special 
**  experience  in  these  matters,  and  persons  entrusted  with  the  supervision 
of  these  matters  as  a  separate  body,  by  the  Legislature,  for  that  very 
reason.  It  would  not  be,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  for  a  judge  to  say 
be  thought  some  detail  might  well  be,  diiferent,  or  that  if  he  himself  had 
originally  settled  the  scheme  he  should  have  put  in  some  other  arrange- 
•*  ments  than  those  which  are  specified  in  the  scheme.  He  must  be 
**  satisfied  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  gone  wrong  either  by 
disobeying  those  rules  of  law  which  govern  them,  as  well  as  they 
govern  courts  of  justice,  or  else  that  there  has  been  some  slip  or  gross 
miscarriage  which  calls  for  the  intervention  of  the  court  to  set  aside  and 
**  remodel  the  scheme."  And  Lord  Justice  James  and  Lord  Justice  Lush 
said  they  entirely  concurred  with  the  view  taken  by  their  learned  brother 
in  the  matt'Cr. 

10.881.  That  is  a  distinction  which  appears  in  many  other  branches  of 
lnw,  is  it  not,  between  tiie  duty  of  a  court  in  deciding  upon  what  is  a  pure 
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matter  of  law  or  jurifidiction,  aud  the  amount  of  adminiBiratiye  disoreiion 
which  it  thinks  properly  belongs  to  and  was  left  by  the  Legislature  to  an 
administratiTe  department  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  if  it  be  suggested  that  the  court 
would  lean  against  a  body  because  there  was  a  Minister  on  it.  that 
judgment  appears  to  me  to  go  the  other  way.  There  is  that  doctrine 
stated  in  all  its  plenitude  by  three  judges,  whom  one  is  entitled  to  quote 
as  strong  judges,  at  a  time  when  a  Minister  of  State  was  a  Chanty  Commis- 
sioner for  England  and  Wales.  I  have,  perhaps,  said  enough,  to  justify 
my  opinion,  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  with  regard  to  that  difficulty. 

10.882.  Now  I  will  put  a  smaller  point  which  has  been  raised  as  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  your  plan.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have 
received  a  considerable  extension  of  their  functions  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  this  year,  and  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  local  cfaarltieB 
which  are  not  educational,  and  are  called  in  as  a  department  which  is 
intended  to  hold  the  balance  in  various  questions,  and  to  settle  them  in 
what  may  be  called  a  half  legal,  half  ■administrative  sense.  Do  you  see  any 
difficulty  in  entrusting  these  functions  whidh  have  been  enlarged  by 
recent  legislation  to  a  body  under  the  control  of  a  Minister  responsible  to 
Parliament  P — No,  I  do  not.  So  far  as  those  duties  are  administrative,  I 
conceive  that  you  can  find  abundant  analogies  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  administering  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  administering  the  Local  Government  Acts,  and  other 
oases  which  I  will  not  deal  with. 

10.883.  I  was  going  to  put  particularly  the  case  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  to  ask  whether  you  think  there  is  really  any  more 
difficulty  in  the  Charity  Commissioners  discharging  these  functions  than 
there  is  in  the  Local  Government  Board  discharging  the  very  numerous 
functions  which  it  has  in  connexion  with  oversight  of  local  bodies  ? — Not  in 
so  far  as  they  are  administrative.  There  is  one  point  under  t&e  Act  of  1894 
which  requires  this  observation,  but  I  have  dealt  with  it  already,  namely, 
that  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Chancery  Division  is  given.  So  far  as  that 
appeal  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  difference,  I  think  I  have  dealt  with 
that  question. 

10,88i.  Now  will  you  go  on  to  give  us  your  views  of  what  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  central  educational  authority,  constituted  as  yon  hare  sug- 
gested, may  be  P — ^You  will  observe  that  the  Bill  called  the  Seoonda^ 
Education  (England)  Bill,  which  is  now  before  the  country,  does  not  purport 
to  create  a  central  authority  or  a  provincial  authority.  I  conceive  the 
three  authorities,  the  central,  the  county,  and  the  provincial  to  be  essential 
for  a  complete  system.  I  look  upon  that  Bill  as  tentative  ;  and  I  think  it 
has  done  a  great  deal,  from  what  I  can  hear  and  observe,  in  preparing 
men's  minds ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  propoonders  of  Uiat  Bill  would 
suggest  it  as  other  than  a  tentative  measure.  It  does  not  in  my  mind  go 
far  enough  in  creating  the  necessary  machinery  ;  and  it  goes  a  little  too  far 
in  the  way  in  which  it  proposes  to  deal  with  certain  endowments.  The 
duties  and  powers  of  the  central  authority  in  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education  (I  daresay  there  are  others,  but  those  are  what  have  occurred  to 
me)  i§eem  to  me  to  be :  first,  to  secure  the  presence,  as  members  of  the 
county  authority,  of  one  or  more  persons  well  qualified  for  the  purpose  in 
each  county  and  county  borough.  I  shall  come  presently,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  to  speak  of  the  county  autliori^.  I  refer  to  Volume  I.,  page  639, 
of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners'  Aeport  upon  this  matter.  I  think 
the  experience  we  have  had  under  the  Welsh  Act  &ows  that  the  nomination 
of  a  certain  number  of  members  by  the  central  authority,  which  was  the  case 
in  the  joint  education  committees  in  Wales,  is  a  very  valuable  elemeQt. 
Then,  secondly,  to  make  schemes  for  the  regulation  of  endowments  and  other 
funds  available  for  Secondary  Education  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  as 
amended  and  enlarged  for  that  purpose,  on  the  initiative  of  the  county  autho- 
rity ;  and  I  would  refer  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commis- 
sioners' Beport,  page  634,  sketohing  out  that.  Thirdly,  to  conduct  an  official, 
but  not  an  e<lueational,  inspection  of  secondary  schools  by  means  of  officers 
who  will  also  have  duties  to  perform,  as  I  think,  in  regard  to  a  provincial 
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fiuthority .  Then,  as  regards  the  difference  between  officul  and  educational 
inspection,  I  would  refer  to  my  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1886-7, 
questions  5,888  to  5,891.  The  Charity  Commissioners  are  now,  at  the 
present  moment,  conducting  in  a  tentative  manner  such  an  official  inspec- 
tion ;  and  what  is  being  dono  by  them  in  that  matter  you  will  find  described 
in  the  thirtieth  paragraph  of  their  Thirty-sixth  Beport  to  the  Queen,  in 
which  they  give  a  summary ;  they  describe  the  limits  of  that  inspection ; 
and  there  is  a  form,  which  I  think  has  been  supplied  to  you,  of  particulars 
of  information  as  to  endowments  inspected  by  their  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. That  shows  what  the  psrson  who  conducts  this  official  inspection 
does.  But  that  thirtieth  paragraph  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Keport  of  the  Com- 
missioners shows  what  instructions  are  given  to  tlie  assistant  commif«sioners 
conducting  the  inspection,  and  shovrs  what  I  understand  by  an  official 
inspection  as  distinguished  from  an  educational  inspection.  Such  an 
inspection  as  that,  I  think,  should  be  conducted  by  the  central  authority. 
Then  fourthly,  there  comes  what  I  think  I  have  described  in  my  outlines 
as  '*  oversight."  That  is,  securing  harmony,  system,  and  co-ordination 
in  Secondary  Education,  and  preventing  waste  x>l  power  and  needless 
overlapping  and  conflict  (I  say  **  needless  overlapping,"  because  I  believe 
— and  it  follows  in  fact  from  my  definition  of  Secondary  Education — thai 
there  must  be  some  overlapping;  but  I  distinguiph  between  harmful 
overlapx^ing  and  useful  overlapping),  and  in  fact  bringing  the  whole 
work  of  Secondary  Education  into  a  focus.  That  was  aimed  at  by 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  (volume  1,  pages  639-40).  Then 
fifthly,  to  publish  and  diffuse  statistics  and  other  information  by  means  of 
yearly  leports  on  the  condition  of  Secondary  Education.  I  think  there  is 
coming  to  be  an  absolute  craving  in  the  country  among  persons 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  desirous  of  seeing  it  advance,  for  some 
annual  statistics  which,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  published  at  all,  axe 
published  by  voluntary  associations  and  individuals  who  are  doing 
admirable  work,  but  have  not  the  same  adyantages  that  a  State  body 
would  have. 

10.885.  How  far  do  you  expect  advantage  from  the  discharge  of  these 
functions  as  regards  Secondary  Education  by  the  same  department  as  that 
which  will  also  have  charge  of  elementary  education.^ — Even  if  we 
suppose  there  is  not  a  complete  union  of  the  departments,  the  mere  fact 
that  they  are  under  one  head  and  brought  together  by  having  one  head 
will  be  of  incalculable  advantage.  That  is  not  a  mere  theory,  as  you  will 
readily  see  if  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  experience  I  nave  had  as  a 
member  of  Mr.  Acland's  Joint  Departmentsd  Committee.  He  brought 
together  on  a  departmental  committee  nine  members,  three  from  each  of 
these  three  departments  mainly  concerned  with  Secondary  Education. 
For  a  year  nearly  we  met  frequently,  went  carefully  through  the 
Secondary  Education  BOls,  and  discussed  together.  We  at  the  Charity 
Commission  were  in  ignorance  of  a  great  deal  that  was  being  done  in 
the  Education  Department,  and  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
And  I  think  I  shall  be  justified  in  saying  that  our  conference  enabled  all 
three  Departments  forthwith  to  remedy  some  defects  caused  by  our  previous 
lack  of  co-operation. 

10.886.  And  these  advantages  which  you  are  contemplating  might,  in 
your  view,  be  at  any  rate  very  largely  attained  by  the  union  of  what  are 
now  three  departments  under  the  same  roof,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
same  Minister,  even  if  the  Secondary  Education  work  and  the  elementary 
education  work  were  not  entirely  fused  ? — Certainly ;  and  I  have  been 
desirous  to  recommend  the  least  amount  of  change  having  regard  to  the 
habits  of  thought  of  my  countrjmen,  and  also  having  regard  to  the  heavy 
work  which  is  incumbent  on  those  who  endeavour  to  get  a  Bill  through 
Parliament ;  but  I  do  think  that  almost  incalculable  advantage  would  be 
got  by  bringing  them  together  under  one  head  who  had  the  authority 
to  say  *'  Come  and  confer  together." 

10.887.  How  would  you  constitute  the  county  authority  which  you    (2.)  Ck>ir8TiTu- 
contemplate  ? — I  think  the  county  authority  would  be  an  educational        ?^'  **■ 
committee,  and  that  it  should  be  appointed  jointly  by  these  three  powers,      AuracMurr. 
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namely,  the  council  in  each  county  and  oonnty  borough  (that  is,  subject 
to  the  Buggestion  I  make  for  power  to  those  councils  to  co-operate),  by  tiie 
central  authority  as  I  have  already  indicated,  and  br  schrol  boards.  I 
tlunk  that  the  Committees  should  have  power  to  add  to  their  number 
within  certain  limits  by  co-optation,  so  as  to  admit  representatives  of 
other  prominent  educational  interests  in  the  place.  I  think  they  should 
also  have  power  to  appoint  joint  committees  with  other  county  and  county 
borough  committees,  and  I  think  that  the  proportions  in  which  each  com- 
mittee should  be  constituted  should  be  roughly  somewhat  as  follows :  not 
less  than  one  half,  I  think,  should  be  appointed  by  the  county  council. 
I  thiuk  the  county  council,  as  haying  charge  of  the  local  taauition  and 
technical  instruction  money,  and  really  being  for  any  further  purpo6e» 
the  rating  authority,  will  be  considered  to  h&re  acted  liberally  if  they 
claim  not  more  than  one- half  of  the  body.  Then  there  should  be  not  less 
than  one-quarter  appointed  by  the  sdiool  boards,  not  less  than  one- 
eighth  by  the  central  authority,  and  that  would  leave  another  eighth  for 
oo-opti^tion. 

* 

10,888.  Now  you  are  talking  rather  of  county  boroughs,  because  in  rural 
counties  you  would  not  have  a  school  board  P — You  have  school  boards. 

10,689.  But  not  one  school  board? — No;  but  I  propose  that  all  the 
school  boards  in  that  county  should  combine  to  elect  I  should  suggest 
that  all  the  school  boards  in  the  aroa  of  a  county  or  county  borough  (it 
will  be  one  in  a  county  borough  and  more  than  one  in  a  county)  should 
combine  to  elect  a  certain  proportion  of  those  representatives. 

10.890.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  county  borough  has  not  got  a  school 
board  but  only  a  school  attendance  committee.  In  those  cases  would  you 
give  it  to  the  school  attendance  committee  ? — No.  Then  I  should  make 
this  committee  the  elementary  authority.  I  shall  presently  propose  a  plan 
by  which,  with  local  approval,  the  secondarv  education  committees  in 
boroughs  should  always  take  the  place  of  school  boards  under  certain 
regulations.  But  in  a  cose  where  there  was  no  school  board  I  should 
liave  no  doubt  that  the  Secondaiy  Education  committee  should  be  the 
elementary  education  committee,  and  in  place  of  the  members  which 
would,  if  there  were  a  school  board,  be  elected  by  it,  I  would  have  further 
members  elected  by  the  council. 

10.891.  Take  Lancashire,  for  instance,  because  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  county  boroughs ;  yeur  scheme  for  Lancashire  would  be  that 
outside  the  county  boroughs  you  would  have  one  county  authority  con- 
stituted as  you  have  told  us,  and  for  each  county  borough  you  would  also 
have  an  educational  authority  constituted  as  vou  have  told  us,  and  the 
only  relation  between  the  county  at  large  and  the  several  county  boroughs 
within  its  limits  would  be  such  as  might  grow  out  of  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing joint  committees? — Certainly  ;  except  such  as  would  be  produced  by 
the  formation  and  working  of  the  provincial  authority  to  be  presently 
mentioned. 

10.892.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  anything  like  autho- 
ritative jurisdiction  to  the  county  coimcil  of  Lancashire  over  the  educational 
councils  of  the  smaller  county  boroughs  within  Lancashire  ?— No  ;  I  think, 
having  regard  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  and  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  and  the  feelings  of  these  authorities,  it  would  introduce  an  unnecessary 
and  serious  element  of  obstruction  and  difficulty. 

10.893.  And  how  would  you  deal  with  those  counties  in  which  there 
exist  very  few  school  boards  so  that  the  election  by  the  school  boards  that 
did  exist  could  hardly  be  considered  as  furmshing  a  substantial  repre- 
sentative element  P — ^I  could  not  go  beyond  the  school  boards. 

10,894  But  you  would  probably  modify  the  elements  represoDting  the 
school  board  in  a  county  where  the  school  boards  were  very  few  ? — Yea, 
perhaps  that  might  be  done. 

10,895.  In  boroughs,  I  understand,  you  propose  to  give  a  means  by 
which  this  local  educational  authority  shall  itself  be  the  school  board,  so 
that  either  it  would  take  over  the  work  of  the  school  board  or  the  school 
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boaid  would  develop  into  it  ?— Yes,  I  think  the  council  of  a  oonnty  borough 
should  have  power  by  some  such  process  as  that  defined  in  section  41  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  to  petition  the  Minister  of  Education, 
the  central  authority,  that  the  education  committee  should  take  the  place 
of  the  school  bofu^d  in  that  borough  and  have  the  whole  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  under  its  direction. 

10.896.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  school  board  in  that  case  would 
be  necessary  ?— No. 

10.897.  Then  in  that  case  on  what  principle  would  the  central  authority 
proceed  ? — On  the  same  principle  as  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeds  in 
determining  it  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  separate  maintenance  of  a  school  board 
is  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  district.  In  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  the  school  board  has  no  voice  in  that 
procedure.'  There  are  certain  defined  persons  and  conditions  in  the  4l8t 
section  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  by  reference  to  the  principal  Act 
of  1870.  I  do  not  think  you  could  call  upon  a  school  board  to  be  a 
party  to  the  question  of  its  own  dissolution. 

10.898.  {Sir  Henry  Boecoe.)  Now  we  pass  to  your  views  of  the  duties 
and  powers  of  a  county  authority.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  their 
duties  p — ^I  think  this  would  be  the  outline  of  their  principal  duties  :  first, 
to  make,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  amending  and  enlarging  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1874,  proposals  to  the  central  authority 
for  schemes  dealing  with  educational  endowments,  with  certain  exceptions. 

10,899  To  establish  new  schools? — Fes,  and  to  re-organise  existing 
ones.  And,  I  think,  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  1869  to  1874,  should 
be  limited  so  as  no  longer  to  be  employed  by  the  central  authority,  except 
on  the  initiative  of  the  local  anthority.  That  is  to  say,  I  think  that  the 
same  restraint  upon  the  initiative  of  the  central  authority  as  was  imposed 
by  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  should  now  be  applied  to  the 
rest  of  England.  I  think  the  central  authority  should  have  no  power  after 
the  Act  to  make  such  schemes,  except  on  the  initiative  of  the  county 
authority. 

10.900.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  the  county  authority  shall  act- 
as  the  governing  body  of  endowments  P^I  wish  to  constitute  the  county 
authority  so  that  it  shall  be  capable  of  becoming  under  a  scheme  the 
governing  body  of  endowments  within  its  area  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  wish  to 
avoid  a  difficulty  which  has  arisen  under  the  Welsh  Act. 

10.901.  Will  you  explain  that  difficulty  ? — Under  the  Welsh  Act  a  joint 
education  committee  was  constituted  in  each  county  and  county  borough 
which  had  the  initiative  in  proposing  schemes.    Then  when  a  scheme  is 
made,  say,  for  a  given  county  under  the  Welsh  Act,  a  county  governing^ 

•  body  is  created.  Now  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  county  in  which  a  scheme 
is  established,  but  the  scheme  does  not  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  endow- 
ments 111  the  county.  For  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amending  or  con- 
tinning  or  extending  scheme  for  the  endowments  in  the  county  which  have 
not  been  dealt  with  by  the  principal  scheme,  the  joint  education  com- 
mittee has  to  continue,  while  in  the  meantime  the  county  governing  body 
has  been  created.  So  that  we  have  a  county  governing  body  which  is 
seriously  affected  by  any  further  scheme  made  and  which  yet  has  not  the 
initiative.  There  is  an  example  at  this  moment  which  brings  that  difficulty 
prominently  before  you  ;  that  is  the  case  of  the  scheme  for  the  county  of 
Denbigh.  The  House  of  Ix)rds  struck  out  of  that  scheme  one  of  the  principal 
grammar  schools  in  the  county,  namely,  Buthin  Grammar  School ;  and  the 
scheme  goes  on  with  that  alteration,  which  is  an  alteration  that  dislocates 
the  scheme  in  this  among  other  ways.  That  grammar  school  was  to  be 
the  boys'  county  school  of  the  Buthin  district  of  Denbighshire,  and,  if  my 
memory  does  not  mislead  me,  that  school  was  to  have  new  buildings,  and 
the  buildings  of  that  school  were  to  be  used  to  provide  a  girls'  county 
school.  Now  that  school  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  is  entirely  struck 
out  of  the  scheme  by  the  Lords.    Consequently  something  must  now 
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be  done  in  Denbighshire.  The  only  1x)dj  which  can  propose  to  do 
something  is  the  Joint  Education  Committee,  but  the  body  which  is  chiefly 
affected  by  anything  which  is  done,  and  whose  whole  action  is  determined 
by  anything  done,  is  the  connty  goTorning  body.  I  do  not  see  what  is  to 
be  done  to  remedy  the  difficoilty  that  has  been  created  in  that  case  except 
by  a  joint  action  between  the  two  bodies.  I  desire  in  snggosting  a  connty 
goTeming  body  to  suggest  to  you  a  body  which  shall  have  the  initiative 
in  proposing  schemes  and  also  be  capable  of  becoming  the  governing 
body  under  tYie  scheme.     I  want  to  get  over  that  difficulty  if  I  can. 

10.902.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  connty 
authority  should  take  over  the  actual  government  of  existing  endowed 
schools  ?— Not  by  the  Act,  but  that  the  county  governing  body  shall  so  be 
created  by  the  Act  that  when  a  scheme  is  made  it  shall  be  capable  of 
becoming  the  governing  body  of  any  county  school. 

10.903.  Is  there  any  other  point  with  regard  to  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  county  authority  that  you  desire  to  lay  before  us  P — When  I  say 
they  should  become  the  governing  body  within  their  area  there  must  be 
three  exceptions  to  that.  First,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  put 
some  schools  by  means  of  a  schedule  to  the  Act,  or  otherwise,  outside  the 
jurisdiction. 

10.904.  You  mean  such  schools  as  Eton  and  Winchester  P — Yes ;  and  I 
think  the  way  would  be  to  include  such  schools  as  are  not  local. 

10.905.  Which  are  or  ought  to  be  of  a  national  character  ? — ^Yes.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  reasonable  that  a  school  which  is  not  a  local  school  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  local  authority.  Then,  secondly,  there  are 
schools  which  are  denominational  in  their  character,  that  is  to  say, 
foundations  subject  to  section  19  of  the  Act  of  1869  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  1873.  You  cannot  probably  connect  those  foundations  closely  with 
the  county  authority,  because  their  governing  bodies  are  not  open  bodies  ; 
the  doctrines  that  have  to  be  taught  in  them  are  confined  to  a  denomina- 
tion, or,  at  any  rate,  mainly  confined  to  a  denomination  ;  and  the  amount 
of  conscience  clause  introduced  .into  them  is  very  small  and  limited, 
and  applies  only  to  dny  scholars.  Those  endowments,  for  example, 
would  have  to  be  excepted.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  one  for 
which  no  scheme  has  yet  been  made  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts^ 
namely,  Durham  Grammar  School.  That  is  a  cathedral  school ;  it  is 
entirely  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Durham ;  and  it  is  a  school  which  you  probably  could  not, 
even  supposing  it  were  a  local  school,  put  entirely  under  a  county 
authority  and  introduce  the  conscience  clause  of  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Acts  and  the  Local  Taxation  Act  into  it,  without  effecting  an 
upsetting  of  the  settlement  about  religion  of  the  Act  of  1869 ;  and  that 
is  a  course  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  attempted.  Looking 
to  the  only  instance  that  we  have  had  of  an  attempt  to  do  it,  and  what 
resulted  in  1874  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  think  that  the  more  the 
settlement  of  1869  as  modified  in  1873  can  be  adhered  to,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Technical  Listiuction  Acts  and  the  Local  Taxation  Act, 
the  safer  is  the  course.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  floodgates  of  that  strife 
opened  again.  It  would  seem  that  you  must  eitlier  modify  the  Church 
character  of  Durham  Grammar  School,  a  Cathedral  School,  or  you  must 
leave  it  and  some  similar  foundations  out  of  your  Act. 

10.906.  Are  there  many  such  foundations  P — No,  not  very  many.  Then 
there  are  foundsitions  which  are  not  local  at  all — other  than  schools  ;  there 
is  a  charity  for  example  known  as  Betton's  Charity,  which  operates  all 
over  Enghmd  luid  Wales.  You  must  either  break  that  up  and  apportion  it 
according  to  the  population,  or  on  some  other  basis,  if  you  deal  with  it  at 
all  among  the  counties  and  county  boroughs,  which  would  be  a  most 
contentious  undertaking ;  or  you  must  treat  it  on  a  broader  ground ;  you 
must  treat  it  as  a  foundation  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  county  authority, 
but  by  some  other  authority. 

10.907.  Is  that  a  purely  educational  charity  P  —Yes.  There  are  many 
such  general  charities. 
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10»908.  Those  might  possibly  be  dealt  with  by  your  proposed  central 
authority  ? — I  should  prefer  to  see  them  dealt  with  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  provincial  authority. 

10.909.  Now  we  will  pass  on  to  your  views  with  regard  to  the  provincial  (8.) 
authority.    How  do  you  propose  that  England  should  be  divided  for  this  of^prov^^ci^^ 
particular  purpose  r — I  intend  to  lay  before  you  a  definite  proposal ;  not     Authobity. 
because  I  believe  it  cannot  be  improved  upon,  but  in  order  to  clearly 

express  what  £  suggest.  I  have  put  upon  this  map  the  way  in  which  I 
should  propose  to  divide  the  country.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
recommended  as  their  area  for  the  provincial  authorities  the  Registrar 
General's  divisions.  Those  divisions  no  longer  eziflt  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1888  has  destroyed  them.  The  Eegistrar  General,  to  speak 
roughly,  knows  only  ancient  counties,  administrative  counties,  county 
boroughs,  and  sub  divisions.  We  therefore  are  driven  by  facts,  even 
if  we  had  no  other  reason  for  it,  to  contemplate  another  and  a  diffe- 
rent, arrangement  from  that ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  obliged  to  make  a 
merely  original  suggestion  for  the  matter.  I  say  this  because  I  am  most 
an.xious  that  you  should  not  suppose  that  I  feel  a  certain  or  any  convic- 
tion that- this  could  not  be  altered  or  improved  upon.  I  suggest  this 
independently  of  Wales.  That  division  as  a  provincial  authority  will  be 
made  by  law  before  this  year  is  out,  or  at  any  rate  before  much  of  next 
year  has  gone.  That  is  being  done  by  a  scheme  under  the  Welsh  Act, 
and  the  powers  which  I  propose  here  for  the  provincial  authority  are 
actually,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  a  scheme  which  will  have  the  force  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  most  part  conferred  upon  the  central  Welsh 
board,  the  provincial  authority  for  Wale^.  The  proposals  which  I  am 
going  to  lay  before  you  with  regard  to  the  provincial  authority  have  run 
the  gauntlet  of  criticism  in  the  locality,  and  are  now  before  the  Education 
Department,  and  will  soon  be  before  Parliament ;  and  with  one  exception, 
namely,  that  a  certain  charity  has  been  included  as  a  charity  to  be 
administered  by  the  provincicd  authority,  which  possibly  may  not  be 
00  included  eventually,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  serious  objection  to  the 
proposals.  So  that  what  I  would  lay  before  you  is  entirely  oiiginal  and 
untried  as  regards  the  suggested  division  other  than  that  of  Wales.  But 
the  proposal  for  what  shall  be  the  authorities  in  the  divisions  has  been 
a  matter  of  elaboration  in  regard  to  Wales. 

10,909a.  How  many  divisions  do  you  propose  to  make  for  England  ? — 
For  England  exclusive  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  I  propose  five. 

10.910.  Would  you  name  the  five  P — The  northern  province  would  be 
six  ancient  counties,  reckoning  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  as  one,  and  would 
compiise  26  county  boroughs. 

10.911.  Are  the  county  boroughs  to  be  included  in  the  provincial  autho- 
rity?— ^Yes,  and  that  would  be  one  important  means  of  drawing  them 
together  I  hope.  That  would  be  a  population  of  between  eight  or  nine 
millions.  I  will  nama  the  counties :  •  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Durham,  York,  and  Lancaster. 

10,911a.  The  whole  of  Lancashire  P — Yes.  Six  ancient  counties  and  26 
county  boroughs  which  corresponds  very  much  to  an  ancient  Roman  divi- 
sion, and  also  corresponds  very  much  to  the  Danish  Kingdom  of  North- 
umbria.  The  central  province  I  suggest  should  have  these  ancient  counties : 
Chester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Shropshire,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Butland, 
Worcester,  Warwick,  Northampton,  Hereford,  Oxford,  and  Buckingham, 
which  will  include  13  ancient  counties  comprising  16  county  boroughs,  with 
a  population  of  about  5^  millions.  Wales  I  will  leave  out.  Then  as  the 
eastern  province  I  suggest  nine  ancient  counties  and  three  administrative 
counties,  comprising  altogether  10  county  boroughs,  with  a  population  of 
5,152,400,  about :  namely,  the  ancient  counties  of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Bedford,  Suffolk,  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  and 
the  administiative  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey.  But  here  I 
come  upon  a  point  upon  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  decide  between  two 
courses. 
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10.912.  Wliere  would  you  put  Loudoup — One  of  two  things  muerk 
happen.  On  my  plan  either  the  Administrative  County  of  London  with 
its  county  committee,  which  I  think  might  yery  weU  be  the  present 
Technical  Education  Board  of  London  slightly  altered  (that  is  an  admi- 
rable  board  and  going  to  work  in  an  admirable  way),  must  also  be  the 
provincial  authority,  in  which  case  it  will  require  modification  so  as  to 
combine  the  two  in  one,  which  some  people  might  favour,  or  else  you 
must  take  into  the  Province  of  London  those  parts  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent  which  are  outside  the  administrative  county.  Ton  see  I  suggest 
one  of  two  courses :  either  thai  you  make  the  administrative  county  of  the 
Metropolis  one  board  both  provincial  and  county,  or  else  that  you  join 
with  the  Metropolis  those  parts,  particularly  of  Middlesex,  which  are 
closely  allied  with  ifc,  and  in  which  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Londoners  are 
establishing  their  schools,  and  make  the  provincial  authority  by  joining 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  I  should  absolutely  have  recommended  that 
but  for  two  difficulties :  one  is  that  London  is  so  big,  and  the  Technical 
Education  Board  so  good,  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  overlay  them  with 
another  authority.  The  other  difficulty  is  that  the  remoter  pturts  of  Kent 
are  not  metropolitan.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  after  much  consideration, 
I  have  resolved  to  suggest  that  to  those  counties  I  have  named  for  the 
eastern  division  should  be  added  the  administrative  part  of  Middlesex,  that 
iB,  the  part  of  Middlesex  outside  the  county  of  London,  and  the  adminis- 
trative counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent.  If  that  was  done  there  would  be  in 
that  province  12  counties  and  10  county  boroughs  with  a  population 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  central  province,  namely,  5,152,000. 
In  that  case  the  provincial  authority  for  the  Metropolis  would  be  a  board 
altered  from  the  ordinary  constitution  of  the  county  board,  so  .is  to  be  both 
the  county  and  the  provincial  authority.  As  you  will  see  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  mode  of  composing  the  provincial  authority,  its  main 
differences  that  I  am  going  to  suggest  as  regards  its  composition  would  be 
that  teachers  would  have  to  be  recognised  on  it,  and  institutions  of  the 
university  type,  and  perhaps  school  boards  not.  That  would  be  the  point. 
Of  course  if  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Middlesex  went  into  the  Meb'opolis,  Sussex 
would  have  to  be  joined  on  to  the  western  part.  But  if  not,  and  if  Sussex 
belonged  to  the  eastern  division,  the  last  outline  I  suggest  is  the  western 
province  consisting  of  the  ancient  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Berks, 
Hants,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  being  eight  counties, 
comprising  nine  county  boroughs,  and  containing  a  population  of 
3,427,000. 

10.913.  How  do  you  propose  to  constitute  the  councils  which  are  to  have 
these  provincial  areas  under  their  authority  P — I  would  suggest  that  they 
should  be  constituted  somewhat  in  this  way.  Somewhere  about  one  third 
of  the  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  county  authorities,  that  is  to 
eay,  by  the  Secondary  Education  committees  of  each  county  and  county 
borough,  or  joint  committees,  so  far  as  they  were  united  :  one-third  by 
principal  teachers  of  schools  recognised  as  county  schools  within  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  one-third  by  universities  and  institutions  of  a  university  type 
within  the  province .  And  I  would  suggest  that  officers  of  the  central  autho- 
rity should  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  provincial  councils  but 
not  to  vote,  which  I  consider  a  very  much  better  plan  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Oommission  of  having  official  district 
commissionerfi.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  recommended  that  in 
each  district  there  should  be  an  official  district  commissioner  who  should 
be  a  member  of  each  governing  body.  That  is  open  to  at  least  one  most 
serious  objection,  namely,  that  the  representative  of  the  central  authority, 
which  would  have  the  duty  of  seeing  that  these  bodies  did  not  commit 
irregularities  such,  for  instance,  as  a  breach  of  trust,  would  be  himself  in 
breach  of  trust.  That  would  be  a  most  serious  objection ;  and  I  was  always 
surprised  at  that  recommendation  being  made  by  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commissioners. 

10.914.  You  mean  that  the  presence  of  the  officer  is  desirable,  but  it  is 
not  desirable  that  he  should  have  a  yote  p — ^No ;  nor  be  a  member  of  the 
body. 
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10.915.  {Mr.  Lytielion.)  He  would  be  an  assessor  ? — Quite  so.  That 
again  has  been  a  matter,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  know,  of  practiosd 
ezpenence  in  Wales,  and  it  has  worked  admirably  as  eyerybcnly  admits. 

10.916.  {Sir  Henry  Bo9coe,)  Wliat  are  their  duties  and  powers?— The 
first  duty  and  power  of  the  provincial  authority  would  be  to  administer  any 
generfd  endowments  the  administration  of  which  was  assigned  to  it  by 
floheme  or  by  the  Act. 

10.917.  By  a  general  endowment  you  mean  some  endowment  which 
has  a  larger  area  than  any  endowments  capable  of  being  treated  by  the 
county  authority  ? — Quite  so. 

10.918.  Are  there  many  such  ? — ^Yes,  a  good  many.  If  you  look  at  the 
scheme  now  before  the  Education  Department  for  the  Gentrid  Welsh  Inter- 
mediate Education  Fund,  which  is  a  scheme  which  creates  a  provincial 
authority  for  the  Principality  and  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and  look  at 
clauses  33,  34,  and  35  of  that  scheme,  you  will  see  two  foundations  to  be 
dealt  with  by  that  board,  and  how  they  are  to  be  dealt  with.  If  jou  look 
at  clause  34  you  will  see  that  a  certain  foundation  is  directed  to  be  applied 
as  to  a  part  of  it  in  the  maintenance  of  exhibitions  of  the  yearly  viuue  of 
202.  tenable  for  not  more  than  three  years,  with  power  of  extension,  at  any 
university,  university  college,  or  institution  of  professional  or  tcKshnical 
education  approved  by  the  board,  and  to  be  awarded  to  scholars  who  have 
been  for  not  less  than  three  years  at  some  intermediate  school.  That  will 
be  a  most  valuable  function  of  the  provincial  board  in  regard  to  endow- 
ments which  are  not  county  endowments,  but  have  a  larger  area.  Then 
you  will  see  in  clause  35  that  the  residue,  after  payment  of  expenses  of 
management  and  business,  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
intermediate  schools  according  to  a  plan  there  laid  down.  You  immediately 
have  a  fund  applicable  for  those  purposes  which  are  general  education^ 
purposes,  but  not  county  purposes  or  for  purposes  of  a  particular  school. 

10.919.  That  is  an  especially  Welsh  charity,  is  it  not  P — No  ;  it  is  an 
England  and  Wales  charity,  and  this  scheme  deals  with  the  Welsh  part. 
The  Commissioners  made  a  division. 

10.920.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  *  having  Betton*s  Charity 
managed  by  your  provincial  councils  rather  than  by  the  central  or  the 
county  authority? — It  is  too  much  work  and  too  much  duty  to  throw 
upon  a  central  authority  to  administer  this  general  provincial  fund.  If 
you  laid  upon  the  central  authority  the  whole  work  of  establishing  the 
training  college,  working  the  exhibitions,  having  the  examinations,  and  so 
forth,  the  central  authority  would  break  down. 

10.921.  But  does  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  the  treatment  of  such 
a  charity  by  your  provincial  authority  as  would  apply  to  the  treatment  of 
such  a  charity  by  the  county  authority  H— If  you  have  it  treated  by  the 
county  authority  you  must  break  it  up. 

10.922.  If  you  have  it  treated  by  the  provincial  authority  you  must 
break  it  up,  too  ? — ^You  only  have  to  break  it  up  into  five  parts.  It  is  a 
different  thing  to  break  it  up  into  every  county  and  every  county  borough. 
You  could  break  it  up  into  five  parts,  as  it  has  been  broken  up  for  Wales, 
but  the  business  of  breaking  it  up  into  the  parts  to  be  allotted  to  each 
county  and  county  borough  would  be  a  most  serious  thing. 

10.923.  {Mr.Hobhouee.)  What  is  the  amount  of  Betton's  Charity  ?— 4, 420Z. 

10.924.  {Mr,  Lyttelton.)  Aie  there  many  other  charities  like  Betton's 
Charity  P — Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  other  charities  of  a  general  kind, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  not  yet  settled  to  be  within  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  but  which  most  probably  are  within  them. 

10.925.  {Dr.  Fairbairn.)  Was  this  originally  an  educational  charity  p— * 
No,  it  was  mainly  a  charity  for  a  very  different  purpose,  but  the  non- 
educational  part  was  converted  to  educational  purposes  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

10.926.  How  was  it  converted  into  an  educational  charity? — By  the 
failure  of  the  original  object.    It  had  some  educational  element  for  a  small 
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part  of  it  originally,  and  having  thai  oducational  element  for  a  small  part 
of  it  the  Court  of  Chancery  considered  that  education  would  he  cy  pteato 
the  founder's  intention  for  the  whole. 

10.927.  {Sir  Henry  Boscce.)  I  do  not  understand  that  you  base  your 
suggebtion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  creation  of  provincial  authorities 
on  this  ground  alone  P-No,  I  only  use  the  Welsh  case  as  an  illustration 
of  what  was  done.  If  it  had  never  been  done  in  Wales,  I  should  consider 
it  from  my  experience  in  the  Charity  Commission  necessary. 

10.928.  What  other  argument  can  you  use  in  favour  of  these  provincial 
councils  p — I  will  just  mention  the  rest  of  their  duties,  and  then  I  shall  be 
able  to  derive  my  argument  better  from  that.  I  have  mentioned  one  of 
their  duties  or  powers.  Then,  secondly,  they  are  to  provide,  in  concert 
with  the  county  authority,  for  the  due  examination  and  educational 
inspection  of  registered  or  recognised  schools  subject  to  the  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Thirdly,  to  provide  means  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
concert  with  the  county  authority.  Fourthly,  to  provide  a  system  of  pen- 
sions for  teachers  which  I  consider  to  be  a  question  of  the  first  importance. 
Fifthly,  to  confer  with  oldier  provinces,  and  I  should  desire  to  see  a  joint 
board  of  conference  created  for  all  the  provinces,  which  board,  I  think, 
perhaps,  might  eventually  be  represented  on  the  central  council,  for  a 
reason  to  which  I  will  revert,  if  you  think  fit,  presently.  Lastly,  to  make 
a  yearly  report  to  the  central  authority  on  the  con(£ltion  of  Secondary 
Education  in  the  province.  I  have  mentioned  one  reason  why  I  think  it 
necessary  to  have  this  provincial  authority ;  but  a  second  and  a  more 
important  reason  to  my  mind  is  this.  You  want  a  comparison  of  educational 
proceedings,  failures  and  successes,  results,  and  so  forth,  over  a  larger 
area  than  a  county  ;  you  want  light  upon  the  proceedings  in  one  county 
to  be  thrown  by  the  proceedings  in  another  county ;  and,  if  you  do  not 
establish  some  such  thin^  as  a  provincial  authority,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  county  authorities  will  eventually  do  something  of  the  same  kind 
for  themselves.  They  must  keep  together.  They  must  throw  a  mutual 
light.  If  you  take  any  one  organising  secretary  of  a  county,  and  ask  him 
what  he  knows  about  his  county ;  if  he  is  a  really  good  and  intelligent 
man,  you  will  find  he  has  been  searching  all  round  in  other  counties 
for  light.  It  is  to  my  mind  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  illustration 
and  breadth  of  work  to  have,  while  not  displacing  the  county  authority,  a 
wider  authority  than  that  of  the  county. 

10.929.  While,  no  doubt,  there  should  be  an  inter-oommunication 
between  the  different  counties,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  requirements  of 
different  counties  are  very  different  P — Certainly. 

10.930.  Take,  for  instance,  Durham  and  the  West  Biding  P — Yes. 

10.931.  And  hence  to  fuse  these  all  into  one  common  authority  might 
not  produce  that  good  effect  which  you  are  attributing  to  it  P — I  think 
that  would  be  a  fatal  criticism  if  I  proposed  to  fuse  them  for  scheme- 
making  purposes,  or  any  but  the  most  general  provincial  purposes.  But 
if  you  look  at  the  six  purposes  which  I  have  mentioned,  you  will  see  that 
there  is  nothing  which  interferes  with  the  life  of  the  school  or  the  counties. 
The  counties  are  left  their  autonomy  altogether  ;  and  I  should  say,  frankly, 
at  once,  that  if  the  difficulty  that  you  suggest,  which  would  be  a  real  one, 
is  at  all  involved  in  any  of  those  six  things  that  I  have  put  down  as  the 
duties  of  the  provincial  authority,  I  withdraw  it.  I  fully  recognise  that 
the  county  is  the  autonomous  body  for  this  purpose ;  but  I  consider  that 
it  is  as  well  to  bind  them  together  as  it  was  to  destroy  the  Heptarchy. 

10.932.  (Mr.  Cockhuru.)  Could  you  explain  why  these  six  duties  could 
not  be  done  by  the  central  authority  P — The  whole  thing  taken  together, 
would  have  the  very  serious  objection  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  piece 
of  centralisation  in  education  that  has  ever  been  dreamt  of  in  any  country. 
I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  one  single  country  where  so  much  centrali- 
sation, as  the  whole  of  tbis,  has  been  thrown  upon  a  central  body. 

10.933.  {Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  I  understxmd  that  Mr.  Cockburn  only  refers 
to  your  proposal  with  regard  to  the  provincial  authority  p — I  say  that 
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these  BIX  thingB  for  the  proyinoial  authority,  if  placed  apon  the  central 
anthority,  would  break  it  down. 

10,984.  (Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Then  do  yon  not  think  that  the  training  of 
teachers  might  be  improved  by  being  a  national  thing,  instead  of  being  a 
provincial  thing  p — I  suppose  the  question  means  this  :  does  the  experience 
with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  elemen- 
tai^  schools  show  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  done  by 
the  State,  instead  of  any  local  authority  P  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
if  the  State  had  started  it  from  the  beginning,  it  would  not  have  gone  on 
BO  well  as  it  has. 

10.935.  My  real  point  is  this :  there  are  three  authorities  sketched  by 
yourself,  the  county,  the  provincial,  and  the  central  p — Yes. 

10.936.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  multiplying  this  machinery,  we  are 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  legislation.  I  have  failed  to  find  that  you 
have  made  out  a  good  case  for  the  provincial  authority  existing  indepen- 
dent of,  and  in  addition  to,  those  other  two  authorities  P — Take  one  case. 
I  do  not  see  how  to  get  a  representation  of  teachers  except  by  haviLg  a 
provincial  authority.  That  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  by  itself,  but  how 
can  you  get  it  otherwise  P 

10.937.  (Mr.  LytieUon.)  Could  they  not  be  represented  on  the  county 
authorities  p — No,  certainly  not.    I  should  consider  it  most  objectionable. 

10.938.  Nor  on  the  board  of  advisers  to  the  central  authority  P— No. 
Tou  can  have  them  represented  on  the  central  authority  by  means  of  one 
or  two  of  the  best  of  their  profession,  perhaps.  That  is  a  point  1  should 
come  to  ;  but,  as  a  board  of  advisers,  I  am  afraid  they  would  have  very  little 
weight. 

10.939.  (Mr.  Coclcbum.)  Then  you  would  have  provincial  authorities 
acting  independently  of  one  another  on  such  a  national  question  as 
pensions  P — I  should  propose  that  they  should  confer,  but  I  think  the 
conditions  of  pensions  are  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  think  you  could  have  a  State  system  of  pensions. 

10.940.  It  will  be  a  State  system  of  pensions  divided  'into  five  difTerent 
divisions  P — ^No ;  because  the  funds  for  pensions  will  not  be  derived  from 
parliamentary  grant  in  any  way.  I  do  not  think  a  Minister  of  State  could 
arrange  what  the  conditions  of  pensions  in  different  places  were  to  be,  the 
funds  being  raised  out  of  charities  and  local  endowments. 

10.941.  But  would  you  allow  your  northern  province,  for  example,  to 
bring  in  some  scheme  of  pensions  for  its  teachers  which  should  be  totally 
different  from  the  scheme  in  the  eastern  province  p — The  scheme  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  central  authority. 

10.942.  Then  would  it  be  very  much  better  P— No,  because  the  labour 
of  working  up  the  thing  is  perfectly  impossible  for  the  central  authority. 
It  would  break  anv  central  authority  down.  You  want  to  multiply  workers 
in  this  matter,  ana  not  confine  it  to  those  who  live  in  London.  You  have 
got  now  an  enormous  number  of  workers,  many  of  them  working  volun- 
tarily, and  working  all  over  the  country  on  this  question.  You  want  to 
organise  those  workers.    That  is  how  it  strikes  me. 

10.943.  {Mr.  Eobhousc.)  How  are  the  funds  of  the  provincial  authorities 
to  be  supplied  P — They  would  be  supplied  from  three  sources  :  first,  those 
charities  such  as  I  have  been  mentioning,  which  were  general,  and 
administered  by  the  provincial  authorities;  secondly,  by  contribution 
from  each  local  authority;  and  thirdly,  by  fees  charged  for  certain 
puiposes. 

10.944.  With  regard  to  the  contributions  from  the  counties,  would  you 
make  that  compulsory  on  the  county.  Who  should  fix  the  contributions  P 
— ^I  think  with  regard  to  the  exact  amounts  they  should  be  fixed  by  a  scheme 
made  for  the  county  under  the  Act.  But  the  broad  outlines  of  limits  might 
very  well  be  fixed  "by  the  Act.  That  depends  entirely  upon  which  of  two 
procedures  you  think  best ;  either  make  the  constitution  of  this  provincial 
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anihority  a  matter  of  provision  in  the  Aot,  which  -will  nndonbiedlr 
encmnber  the  Aot,  and  make  it  more  elaborate,  bnt  which  will  have  thu 
enormons  advantage,  that  you  will  get  to  work  many  years  sooner ;  or  else 
yon  mnst  make  it  a  matter  of  scheme.  Bnt  then  the  provincial  board 
wonld  not  be  created  nntil  after  the  scheme  was  established. 

10.945.  The  latter  plan  was  adopted  in  Wales  P — ^That  is  so. 

10.946.  And  there  was  no  provision  made  for  it  in  the  AotP — ^That 
is  so. 

10.947.  The  provincial  board  in  Wales  is  the  natural  development  which 
has  arisen  from  the  needs  of  the  counties  themselves  P — ^Tes. 

10.948.  And  that  yon  consider  a  strong  argument  P — Certainly. 

10.949.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  in  the  case  of  Wales  there  are 
any  stronger  reasons  for  such  a  provincial  autliority  than  there  would  be 
in  parts  of  England  where  the  counties  are  considerably  larger  than 
Welsh  counties  P — ^Xo  doubt  the  smallness  of  the  coxmties  would  be  a 
reason. 

10.950.  Lancashire  would  have  much  stronger  objections  and  fewer 
inducements  to  enter  into  a  provincial  scheme  than  a  small  Welsh  coxmty  P 
—Yes. 

10.951.  Is  the  Welsh  Provincial  Board,  as  it  exists  in  the  scheme,  con- 
stituted as  was  contemplated  P — "So  ;  it  was  a  very  elaborate  constitution — 
much  more  elaborate  tiian  I  should  like  to  see  carried  out  for  England. 

10.952.  But  were  the  proportions  of  the  different  bodies  much  the  same 
as  was  proposed  P — No,  it  was  a  totally  different  constitution. 

10.953.  If  I  remember  rightly,  county  bodies  of  different  kinds  had 
more  than  half  the  representation  p — ^Do  you  mean  the  county  councils  or 
county  governing  bodies  p 

10.954.  Taking  them  altogether  P~ 47  out  of  71,  taking  all  the  county 
councils  and  the  county  and  county  borough  governing  bodies. 

10.955.  And  the  teachers  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose,  would  have 
hardly  one-third  of  those  places  P — Very  little.  Headmasters  and  mis- 
tresses of  county  schools  of  North  Wales,  two ;  headmasters  and  mistresses 
of  the  county  schools  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  three. 

10,966.  And  you  think  on  consideration  that  the  scheme  you  have  just 
put  before  us  would  be  a  more  equitable  and  satisfactory  one  P — ^Yes,  that 
has  appeared  to  me,  after  careful  consideration  of  what  has  been  done  in 
this  scheme. 

10.957.  You  do  not  think  that  the  countv  bodies,  representing  as  they 
do  the  ratepayers  who  find  the  funds,  shomd  have  a  majority  on  such  a 
body  P — I  should  not  object  to  it.    I  propose  one-third. 

10.958.  Those  provincial  bodies  would  require  very  considerable  funds 
to  carry  out  all  those  objects  that  you  spoke  of  ? — Well,  if  they  carried 
them  fdl  out  at  once  to  the  full  extent  which  would  ultimately  be  desirable 
no  doubt  they  would ;  but  I  think  they  would  have  to  feel  their  way.  I 
think  they  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  same  position  as  some  of 
the  bodies  administering  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  or  the  Local 
Taxation  Act  have  been  in  counties  where  they  have  not  used  all  the  funds 
they  might,  because  they  had  not  got  the  experience  to  see  the  best 
application  of  all. 

19.959.  Eventually  they  would  have  large  objects  to  serve  and  larffe 
funds  to  find  ?— Yes. 

10.960.  And  you  say  those  funds  could  be  found  from  three  sources  : 
endowments,  contributions  from  the  counties,  and  certain  fees  P — ^Yes. 

10.961.  Will  you  tell  us  what  those  fees  would  be  P— I  should  propose 
that  the  provincial  authority  should  have  the  power  to  register  schools 
which  are  not  endowed  schools,  as  capable  of  having  some  of  the  benefits 
of  the  system,  and  to  inspect  and  to  provide  for  their  examination  as  a 
condition  of  that  registration ;  and  I  should  propose  that  fees  should  be 
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charged  for  that.  I  should  propose  also  that  they  should  have  power  to 
charge  fees  for  the  examinations  of  the  intermediate  schools  conducted 
under  their  authority  to  a  certain  extent. 

10.962.  And  there  would  be  fees  for  training  teachers  and  contributions 
towards  teachers*  pensions  ? — ^Yes. 

10.963.  So  that  it  would  be  rather  an  elaborate  organisation  and  would 
require  a  considerable  staff? — Yes  ;  it  would  require  n  considerable  staff. 

10.964.  Then  would  not  their  functions  rather  interfere  with  the  function 
of  the  county  authority  in  dealing  with  the  schemes  P  For  instance,  it 
would  be  for  the  provincial  authority,  as  I  understand,  to  determine  which 
of  the  private  or  proprietary  schools  should  be  recognised  as  registered 
efficient  schools ;  while  it  would  be  for  the  county  authority  to  make 
proposals  as  to  schemes  for  new  endowed  schools  where  such  schools  did 
not  exist  P — ^Yes. 

10.965.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  carrying  out  such  functions  as  that  the 
two  authorities  would  be  likely  to  collide  with  one  another  ? — No,  I  think 
it  should  be  provided  as  I  propose,  that  they  should  confer  on  all  those 
matters  with  the  county  authority,  and  if  they  differ,  or  collide,  there  is 
exactly  a  case  where  the  central  authority  would  come  in.  I  think  any 
difference  of  that  kind  is  exactlv  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  be  settled  by 
the  central  authority.  It  is  where  details  have  been  threshed  out,  and 
conflicting  prox>osals  are  made,  that  the  central  authority  comes  in  as 
arbitrator  and  decides  between  them. 

10.966.  (Mr.  LytteUon.)  Of  these  six  duties  which  you  propose  for  the 
provincial  authonty,  I  think  if  there  were  only  two  authorities,  a  county 
and  a  central  authority^  three  of  them  would  perhaps  at  once  have  to  be 
subtracted ;  that  is  to  say,  the  report  to  the  central  authority ;  the  confer- 
ence would  obviously  lapse;  and  then  examination  and  educational 
inspection.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  examination  of  schools 
cQiould  as  far  as  possible  be  cariied  out  by  examining  bodies  that  are  at 
present  existing  and  that  the  inspection  of  schools  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  central  authority  for  a  few  schools,  and  by  the  local  county  authority 
for  the  remainder.  How  do  you  think  that  system  would  work  P — ^I  think 
you  must  in  speaking  of  inspection  begin  by  distinguishing  between  what 
I  have  called  an  official  inspection  and  an  educational  inspection.  As  I 
said  in  my  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1886  I  do  not  think 
that  an  educational  inspection,  which  implies  going  into  a  school^  hearing 
the  teachers  teach,  seeing  how  the  school  is  organised,  and  possibly,  even 
so  far  as,  at  the  end  of  a  lesson  given  by  a  teadber,  putting  some  questions 
to  the  class  to  see  what  effect  that  lesson  has  produced  upon  them,  can  be 
effectually  conducted  by  a  central  authority. 

10.967.  But  would  you  not  include  that  sort  of  inspection  under 
<<  examination"? — No^  I  do  not.  I  distinguish  between  examination  and 
educational  inspection,  as  I  distinguish  between  official  inspection  and 
educational  inspection. 

10.968.  Do  you  mean  you  could  not  extend  the  word  ''  examination  "  so 
as  to  include  a  viva  voce  examination  by  an  inspector  p — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  proper  use  of  the  word  "  examination,"  when  a  teacher 
is  put  on  to  take  a  class  and  the  inspector  takes  a  note  of  the  lesson,  and  not 
a  word  is  addressed  by  him  to  the  scholars.  That  is  not  examination,  and 
yet  that  is  an  importaiit  part  of  educational  inspection.  In  old  davs,  before 
the  revised  codo  was  introduced,  it  was  a  sufficient  execution  of  tne  duty  of 
an  inspector  of  schools  to  go  into  a  school  and  never  say  one  word  to  a 
scholar.  He  might  go  into  a  school  and  wait  there  quietly.  He  might  wait 
at  all  events  till  one  change  took  place  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  one  lesson  to 
another.  He  perhaps  saw  a  school  interval ;  he  perhaps  might  wait  two 
honrs  in  the  school  and  never  open  his  lips ;  but  looking  at  the  time  table 
and  seeing  this  go  on  he  formed  a  very  good  idea  of  how  things  were 
conducted.  He  saw  the  discipline  exhaustively ;  he  saw  the  arrangement 
of  time ;  he  saw  whether  they  lost  any  time  in  moving  classes  and  the 
rest  of  it      He  saw  the  control,  and  the  moral  relation  between  the 
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teachers  and  the  scholars  ;  and  he  saw  whether  the  teacher  kept  his  place 
and  governed  the  scholars  by  his  moral  force  and  never  went  near  them  or 
touched  them  ;  and  he  saw  the  inferior  teacher  who  went  from  one  end  of 
the  class  to  the  other  and  fidgetted  abont.  He  saw  the  whole  school 
except  one  thing : — What  is  the  result  of  all  this  upon  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  scholar  P  That  is  examination.  The  other  thing  I  call 
educational  inspection.  But  tliat  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  that 
which  I  now  wish  to  see  conducted  by  the  central  authori^,  which  is 
conducted  now  by  the  Charity  Commission.  That  consists  maudy  in  what 
is  comprised  in  the  extract  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  which  I 
quoted  to  you;  and  roughly  it  consisto  in  seeing  the  buildings,  the 
premises,  conferring  with  the  teachers,  noting  whether  the  scheme  or 
regulations  of  the  school  are  duly  carried  out,  and  taking  note  of  any 
siiggestions  made  for  amendment  or  improvement.  That  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  this  educational  inspection. 

10.969.  What  are  your  exact  reasons  for  saying  that  the  educational 
inspection  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  by  the  county  authority? — You 
want  a  wider  experience ;  you  want  somebody  who  shall  have  a  larger 
than  county  weight  and  authoiity  and  who  yet  shall  not  be  a  White- 
hall official.  The  fundamental  difficulty  about  sending  down  a  White- 
hall official  to  do  this,  even  if  he  is  the  most  competent  man  in  the 
world  to  do  it,  is  that  he  has  been  away, from  his  books  a  long  time  ;  he 
goes  into  a  first  grade  grammar  school  and  hears  a  man  such  as  Dr.  Holden, 
say,  taking  a  class  in  Aristophanes ;  then  besides  that  he  has  mathematics^ 
modem  languages,  natural  science — four  great  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  any  one  of  which  is  enough  for  a  man  to  be  at  all  proficient  in. 
At  least  four  first-rate  men  would  be  reqaired  in  every  first-grade  school. 
If  they  are  Government  officials  and  in  the  State  service,  they  have  left 
their  books  for  some  time ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  at  their  books 
still  the  difficulty  is  to  find  men  of  sufficient  weight  and  quality.  Then, 
further  than  that,  there  is  this :  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this,  but  I  believe 
from  what  I  see  and  hear  of  schoolmasters  that  they  would  prefer  an 
authority  sufficiently  wide  and  broad,  on  which  they  were  adequately 
represented,  as  constituting  that  element.  They  would  respect  it  more, 
and  more  particiilarly  when  on  that  authority,  as  I  here  propose,  there 
are  the  universities.  The  teaching  experience,  and  the  authority  of  the 
universities,  which  together  form  two-thirds  of  the  elements  of  the  body 
which  I  propose,  is  the  thing  to  get  the  respect  of  the  teaching  profession, 
and  for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  I  think  the  provincial  authority 
necessary. 

10.970.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  who  the  inspectors  should 
be  to  undertake  this  most  difficult  ^7ork  ? — No ;  I  think  th  e  provincisd 
authority  would  find  them. 

10.971.  They  would  be  ex- teachers  probably  P— -I  should  leave  that  to 
the  provincial  authority.  I  do  not  think  an  Act  of  Parliament  could 
settle  that. 

10.972.  Would  you  contemplate  any  schools  being  excluded  from  the 
provincial  authority's  influence  ? — The  same  as  from  the  county  authority's, 
unless  they  voluntarily  came  in.  If  I  had  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
Act,  you  would  find  that  I  would  recommend  as  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  the  power  for  any  schools  outside  of  the  Act  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Act  extended  to  them  the  same  as 
now  in  the  case  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts.  A  charity  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Charitable  l^rusts  Acts  can  now  apply  to  the  board  to 
have  the  provisions  of  those  Acts  extended  to  them  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  I  think  that  some  provision  might  be  made  in  regard  to  foundations 
scheduled  out  of  the  Act.  For  example,  I  think  it  might  be  found  that 
some  schools  might  object  to  the  governing  body  constituted  \mder  the 
Act,  but  would  not  be  unwilling  to  have  a  well-regulated  inspection  as  a 
condition  of  their  having  a  share  in  the  pecuniary  benefits,  or  the  pension 
system,  we  will  say. 

10.973.  With  regard  to  the  county  authority,  I  think  you  suggested  that 
a  county  authority  should  co-opt  some  members  p — Yes. 
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10.974.  Would  you  make  that  compnlst^ry  or  optional  ?— I  think  it  is 
most  important.  I  think  they  will  do  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  make  it  compulsory  because  of  the  examples  that  have  already  existed. 
Take  the  example  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Board  of  London.  I 
think  it  shows  that  they  are  only  too  thankful  to  get  all  the  experience 
in  such  a  new  matter  that  they  can  obtain,  and  they  search  about  for  it. 

10.975.  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  more  exactly  what  would  be  the  relation 
between  the  county  authority  and  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools  ? — 
I  propose  that  the  county  authority  shall  be  capable  of  becoming  the 
governing  body  of  all  the  schools  within  the  county. 

10.976.  Would  they  manage  them  by  dint  of  local  committees? — ^Yes, 
oertainly ;  and  you  see  it  would  be  perfecfly  possible  in  that  case  to  appoint 
as  the  local  committee  the  actual  governing  bodv  of  any  school,  at  all 
events  to  start  with.  It  will  get  over  the  friction  of  that  change.  One  of 
the  great  difficulties  we  have  had  under  the  Welsh  Act,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  has  made  our  difficulties  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  been  the 
compulsory  removal  of  tlie  governing  body  of  an  endowed  school  in  the 
Principality  and  putting  in  its  place  a  county  governing  body  as  con- 
stituted for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  This  propo.^1  would  do  the  thing,  I 
think,  gradually. 

10.977.  Then  supposing  there  was  danger  of  a  rival  establishment  being 
set  up  which  endangered  the  prosperity  of  some  existing  school  or  endow- 
ment, would  the  provincial  authority  be  called  upon  to  arbitrate  or  the 
central  authority  in  such  a  case  ?<— Do  you  mean  supposing  a  new  founda- 
tion were  created. 

10.978.  Yes  P — That  opens  the  question  of  whether  a  founder  should  be 
allowed  without  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  community  to  establish  a  new 
charity.    That  is  a  very  large  question,  and  I  had  not  contemplated  it. 

10.979.  {Afr.  Cockhurn,)  Have  you  anything  to  guide  you  as  to  the 
administrative  expense  of  carrying  on  this  provincial  authority  ?  —I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  guide  me. 

10.980.  There  is  no  provincial  authority  for  Wales  tliat  has  ^et  begun 
to  expend  money,  is  there  ? — No,  it  is  embodied  in  a  scheme  which  is  now 
before  the  Education  Department ;  it  is  not  yet  established. 

10.981.  Then  you  have  no  data  whatever  that  would  help  us  to  form 
some  idea  as  to  the  cost  ? — No. 

10.982.  {Mr.  Hdbhouae.)  Is  there  not  some  standard  of  contribution  laid 
down  in  that  scheme  ?— Tes  there  is,  but  I  cannot  tell  what  it  will  amount 
to  in  money. 

10.983.  Is  it  not  5  per  cent,  on  the  fund  ? — ^I  think  it  is.  It  is  not  more 
than  5  per  cent.  The  sum  with  which  they  will  have  to  deal  under  the 
scheme  for  the  central  board  is  between  4.000Z.  and  5,000L  a  year,  but  I 
have  not  myself  worked  out  all  the  amount  required  to  carry  out  that 
scheme. 

10.984.  {Dr.  Fairhairn.)  The  provincial  authority  would  be  in  a  sense 
quite  self -contained.  Within  its  own  province  it  would  have  the  regulation 
of  the  points  you  have  specified  ? — Yes. 

10.985.  There  are  three  of  those  points  which  are  strictly  educational ; 
the  examination  and  inspection,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  x)ensions 
of  teachers  ? — I  would  venture  to  submit  that  they  are  all  educational. 

10.986.  These  three,  as  dealing  directly  with  schools,  are,  I  think,  strictly 
educational  within  the  limits  of  the  province  ? — ^Tes. 

10.987.  That  means  that  each  province  trains  its  own  teachers  and 
penaions  them  P — Yes. 

10.988.  Supposing  a  teacher  migrates  out  of  one  province  into  another  p 
— It  will  always  necessitate  conference  and  a  joint  system.  That  will  be 
in  a  less  degree  the  same  difficulty  that  is  experienced  now  with  regard  to 
a  pension  scheme  for  idl  the  schools  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 
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10.989.  Then  bj  means  of  oonferenoe  yon  would  obtain  unifonnitj  of 
standard  as  it  were  in  these  three  things :  pensions,  training  of  teachers, 
and  examination  and  inspection  P — ^Yes. 

10.990.  Wonld  not  that  then  be  much  more  easily  obtained  throagh  a 
central  authority  at  once  ? — Uniformity  coald  be  obtained,  but  the  labour 
required  could  not.  Uniformity  could  be  obtained,  but  if  you  try  to  put 
all  this  work  on  the  central  authority,  first  of  all  it  will  be  resisted  becaase 
it  is  a  central  authority,  and  it  will  be  considered  to  be  against  the  general 
movement,  which  is  towards  decentralisation ;  and  secondly  it  would  break 
any  Ghovemment  Office  down.  No  (Government  Department  could  grapple 
with  that ;  it  is  impossible. 

10.991.  Is  this  not  a  case  of  multiplying  labour  through  multiplying 
agencies  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

10.992.  And  with  regard  to  these  conferences,  whi  ch  in  their  nature 
would  be  striotly  voluntary,  do  you  think  that  the  resolutions  passed  there 
would  not  take  the  shape  of  laws  binding  upon  each  of  the  authorities  ? — 
If  it  were  found  that  th^y  could  not  combine  and  confer  I  would  certainly 
be  in  favour  of  legislation  for  that  purpose ;  all  our  experience  shows,  so 
far,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that ;  that  the  authorities  are  willing 
to  combine  and  confer ;  that  they  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
parison and  light  and  information  gained  from  other  bodies  ;  and  that  they 
are  glad  of  it. 

10.993.  Then  this,  to  a  large  extent,  would  affect  on  objection  that  is 
often  raised  to  the  inclusion  of  public  schools  in  any  Secondary  Education 
scheme,  namely,  that  they  are  not  local  schools.  The  provincial  authority 
would  not  of  necessity  require  them  to  be  local  schools  P— :I  do  not  propose 
that  any  schools  shall  be  under  the  provincial  authority  which  are  not 
under  the  local  authority.  All  the  schools  dealt  with  should  be  under  the 
local  authority. 

10.994.  But,  in  as  far  as  you  have  teachers  trained  and  pensioned,  and 
you  have  examination  and  inspection,  you  have  very  direct  relation  to 
schools? — I  say  that  that  would  be  done  in  concert  with  the  county 
authority.  That  points  to  the  general  principles  being  settled  by  the 
provincial  authoriiy,  but  the  exact  application  to  individual  teachers  and 
teachers  having  the  working  out  of  those  principles  in  the  locality  would 
be  settlid  by  the  county  authority. 

10.995.  Again,  I  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  schools  to 
the  provincial  authority,  would^they  not  have  relation  to  it  through  those 
agencies  ? — Yes. 

10.996.  I  want  to  know  then  whether  you  would  exclude  from  all 
relation  to  the  provincial  authority  the  ^reat  public  schools,  or  schools  of 
an  illocal  character? — ^Yes  ;  I  would  exclude  by  a  schedule  to  the  Act  aU 
those  schools  which  are  not  local  unless  by  their  voluntary  application 
the  benefits  of  the  Act  or  any  part  of  the  Act  are  extended  to  them. 

10.997.  Then  what  are  your  reasons  for  this  exclusion  ? — The  first  reason 
is  that  I  do  not  think  a  school  which  is  for  all  England  ^ould  be  governed 
by  a  local  authority  ;  and  the  second  reason  is  that  you  will,  by  excluding 
those  schools,  remove  one  of  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to  the  passing  of 
your  Act. 

10.998.  That  one  can  undersbond,  but  that  is  a  question  rather  of  vested 
interests  than  of  educational  policy  P — But  I  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  bring 
it  in  support  of  my  principle  which  I  began  with,  namely,  that  they  are 
not  local. 

Chisactsb  o»  10,999.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Now  we  will  pass  on  to  the  character  of  the 
LB6I8LAT10V  Icgislatiou  which  is  required,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  establishment  of 
REQuiBSD.  Secondary  Education  all  over  England? — The  Gommission  will  see  at 
once  that  those  proposals  that  I  have  made  differ  larg  ely  from  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Secondary  Education  (England)  Bill.  That  Bill,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  did  not  propose  either  to  constitute  a  central  authority 
or  a  provincial  authority,  or  in  fact  to   constitute    any  new  distinct 
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aathorities  at  all.  It  was  a  pioneer  Bill,  showing  what  use  oonld  be 
made,  as  far  as  it  rentared  to  go,  of  existing  agenoies.  What  I  here 
propose  is  what  I  oonsider  to  be  a  oomplete  system.  This  will  all  be  a 
matter  for  the  Gtovemment  draftsman.  I  only  put  this  forward  as  a  means 
of  carrying  out  what  I  wish  to  suggestw  I  should  propose  that  the  Bill 
shonld  begin  by  constituting  this  enlarged  and  extended  Seoondary 
Education  Department.  That  would  be  the  Charity  Commission,  as  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  has  recommended,  enlarged  and  extended ; 
and  I  should  propose,  on  the  grounds  that  I  slated  to  your  Chairman 
this  morning,  to  transfer  aU  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commission, 
whether  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  or  others,  to  the  Council  of 
Secondary  Education.  And  I  should  provide  that  in  all  existing  Acts 
whatsoeyer,  and  schemes  which  haye  the  force  of  an  Act,  and  all  other 
legal  or  other  documents,  reference  to  the  Charity  Commission  means 
reference  to  the  central  council.  I  should  make  that  change  by  that 
provision.  Then,  I  should  propose  that  Her  Majesty  should  appoint 
the  paid  members  of  the  oouncU,  and  that  the  conncU  should  appoint  the 
main  part  of  the  staff.  Whether  there  should  be  an  assistant  secretary  or 
what,  I  have  not  suggested,  but  whatever  the  secretariate  is,  I  think  the 
Minister  should  appoint  it.  The  rest  of  the  staff  should  be  appointed  by 
the  council  with  tlie  approval  of  the  Treasury.  Then  I  think  it  should  be  FajLicnra  09 
provided  that  the  central  council  should  make  schemes  for  the  regulation  bchuixs. 
of  Seoondary  Education  on  the  initiative  of  the  Secondary  Education  com- 
mittees for  schools  not  included  in  the  schedule  of  exemptions  from  the 
Act.  And  you  will  observe,  of  course,  that  for  those  schools  that  are 
scheduled  out,  except  Eton  and  Winchester,  the  lurisdiction  of  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts  will  apply.  The  board,  therefore,  will  have 
some  authority,  and  that  a  very  considerable  one,  over  all  these  schools 
except  Eton  and  Winchester,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  scheduled 
out  of  this  special  Secondai^  Education  Act.  Then  I  should  propose 
that  the  procedure  for  making  the  schemes  on  the  initiative  of  the 
county  authority  should  be  that  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  with 
certain  modifications,  the  principal  of  which  would  of  course  be,  as  a  con- 
seqaential  result  of  what  I  propose,  that  the  stage  of  procedure  with  the 
Education  Department  should  be  annulled.  You  will  see  the  suggestion 
worked  out  rather  in  detail  to  that  effect  in  the  Secondary  Education  Bill 
with  regard  to  certain  endowments  dealt  with.  My  memory  is  not  at  this 
moment  good  enough  to  remind  me  of  the  exact  detail,  but  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  the  Secondary  Education  Bill  proposes  in  certain 
cases  upon  the  initiative  of  the  local  authority  for  procedure  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  to  shorten  the  process,  by  abridgment  of  the 
procedure  in  the  Education  Department.  That  would  follow  necessarily, 
of  course,  when  you  have  the  Charity  Commission  enlarged  and  extended, 
forming  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Then  I  would  lastly  propose 
that  the  Minister  and  Council  should  report  yearly  to  the  Queen  on  the 
condition  of  Secondary  Education,  embodying  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  England,  which  should  be  collected  through  the  labours  of  the 
local  and  provincial  authorities.  That  of  course  at  first  would  be  an 
extremely  heavy  work  in  the  matter  of  statistics.  I  well  recollect  the 
labour  of  the  Education  Department  in  the  old  days,  before  the  present 
complete  system  of  statistics  had  settled  down  to  what  it  is.  Settling  the 
statistics  in  the  form  they  are  to  take  formed  a  most  serious,  labour  on  the 
part  of  an  important  branch  of  the  Education  Department.  You  see  when 
you  begin  a  system  like  that,  you  have  such  a  thing  as  the  relative  value 
of  statistics ;  what  shall  be  collected  and  published,  and  what  shall  not. 
That  all  gets  to  be  settled ;  you  have  to  see  what  the  public  requires,  and 
so  on.  iJtoge^er,  I  may  say,  shortly,  that  it  would  be  a  very  considerable 
labour,  and  form  a  very  heavy  work,  and  the  principal  new  work  from  the 
Charity  Commissioners'  point  of  view  of  this  central  department.  Then  I 
should  propose  that  the  Bill  should  go  on  to  establish  the  county  autho- 
rity ;  that  a  Secondary  Education  committee  should  be  appointed  in  every 
ooimty  and  county  borough  with  power  to  combine ;  and  that  committees 
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should,  as  under  the  Welsh  Act,  make  proposals  to  the  central  authority 
for  regulation  of  endowments  and  other  funds  in  their  area. 

ILOOO.  In  vhat  way  does  the  initiation  in  the  county  authority  with 
regard  to  making  schemes  differ  from  that  of  the  central  authority  ? — The 
central  authority  would  be  unable  to  make  any  scheme  for  any  of  these 
endowments,  except  on  a  proiK>sal  by  the  local  authority. 

11.001.  Then  the  initiation  lies  with  the  county  authority,  who  refer  the 
matter  to  the  central  authority  for  carrying  out  ? — Precisely. 

11.002.  {Mr.  Cockhurn.)  And  may  the  central  authority  veto? — Yes; 
they  could  refuse  to  publish  such  a  scheme.  That  is  the  present  arrange- 
ment under  the  Welsh  Act. 

11.003.  Then  the  third  matter  on  which  they  can  act  is  with  regard  to 
the  endowments? — ^Yea.  The  endowments  with  regard  to  which  they 
would  be  able  to  make  such  proposals  would  be  those  now  subject  to  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  with  cerUin  exceptions,  and  the  main  exception 
should  be.  as  I  have  already  stated,  schools  which  are  not  local,  and 
schools  which  are  strictly  denominational.  Then  I  think  it  important  to 
make  another  matter  clear.  It  is  rather  technical,  and  I  will  not  go  into  it 
more  than  you  wish.  It  is  with  regard  to  closed  endowed  and  elementary 
schools.  I  think  there  should  be  a  provision  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
exception  in  the  third  section  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1873,  ceases  to 
apply  if  a  school  is  lawfully  dosed.     I  will  explain  that  if  you  wish  it. 

11.004.  Perhaps  that  goes  too  much  into  detail.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
you  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  power  to  apply  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts  P — I  think  it  most  important  that  the  county  authority  should 
have  the  same  power  cs  trustees  of  any  endowment  in  their  area   of 

•  applying  to  the  central  council  for  schemes  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Acts.  That  means  that  if  there  be  an  endowment  over  502.  a  year  a 
scheme  cannot  now  be  made  for  it  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts 
except  on  application  by  the  trustees. 

Rativo  11,005.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  rating  power  ?— I  should  only 

PowBRs.        be  disposed  to  suggest  that  they  should  have  power  to  vote  a  rate  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  deficiencies  in  supply  of  schools. 

11.006.  But  now  they  can  apply  the  rate  for  both?— I  am  not  looking 
at  the  rate  under  the  Technioal  Instruction  Acts  or  the  Local  Taxation 
Act.  I  am  contemplating  a  separate  new  rate  similar  to  the  halfpenny  rate 
in  Wales,  but  not  so  widely  applied.  I  have  here  a  list  of  11  great  towns 
and  county  boroughs  which  are  wholly  unsupplied.*  There  is  Liverpool, 
for  example.  These  are  towns  over  a  certain  population  which  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commissioners  found  to  be  unsupplied,  some  of  which  are  now 
coiinty  boroughs  ;  one  of  them  has  a  population  of  over  half  a  millon  and 
is  wholly  unsupplied  with  endowed  secondary  schools. 

11.007.  In  such  a  case  you  propose  a  penny  rate  for  the  purpose  of 
building  ?— A  half-penny  rate  I  propose,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
penny. 

11.008.  For  building  but  not  for  maintenance? — No,  not  for  main- 
tenance. 

11.009.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  What  do  you  mean  by  supply  of  deficiencies. 
Do  you  mean  erecting  new  schools  only  ? — No.  In  that  very  place  which 
I  mentioned— LiveiT)ool — I  think  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  the  means 
of  taking  over  existing  institutions.  In  some  places  it  means  supplying 
new  schools. 

11.010.  But  supposing  the  deficiencies  arise  from  the  lack  of  annual 
income  rather  than  buildings,  wotdd  you  not  consider  that  a  rate  should 


•  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Birkpuhead,  Brigliton,  Chatham,  Dover,  Galeshead,  Huddersfield, 
Liverpopl,  Rochdale,  Staleybridgo,  Sunderland.  I  am  awam  that  a  small  grammdr  school 
foundation  exists  in  Rochdale ;  but  the  circumstances  of  that  school  are,  and  nave  lon^  becn« 
such  as  to  afford  no  sufficient  reason,  in  my  opiniou,  for  ihc  omission  of  Rochdale  from  the 
list.-D.  R.  F. 
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be  applicable  there? — I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  existing  15,0002.  a 
year  is  sufficient,  bat  I  do  not  wish  to  be  decided  npon  that  point.  If  the 
Commission  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  more  rate  is  required  and 
that  the  country  will  bear  it,  I  should  rejoice. 

lliOll.  {Sir  Heni-y  Boscoe.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  schemes  which  may 
deal  with  rate  P — ^All  I  propose  is,  that  the  counties  or  county  boroughs 
should  haye  power  to  vote  a  rate  for  the  special  purpose  of  supplymg 
deficiencies.  You  see  it  might  be  a  temporary  rate  for  three  years,  and 
that  rate  on  a  resolution  of  the  council  if  thought  desirable  might  be 
embodied  in  a  scheme,  temporary  or  otherwise,  for  supplying  deficiencies. 

11.012.  {Mr.  Coehburn.)  Would  you  contemplate  that  the  rate  should  be 
assisted  by  a  subvention  from  Goyemment  P — No.  It  wbb  done  in  Wales, 
but  I  think  the  Welshmen  considered  themselyes  exceptionally  entitled 
to  help. 

11.013.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  How  would  the  county  authority  deal  with 
the  funds  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  P  -*I  consider  that  it  should  be 
made  obligatory  rather  than  optional  to  apply  them  to  the  adyanoement  of 
Secondary  Education.  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  the  proyisions  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  as  applied  to  the  Local  Taxation  Act  with 
regard  to  the  limits  of  application. 

ll,01i.  But  you  think  that  the  fund  ought  to  be  made  compulsorily 
available  for  education  alone  P — ^Yes. 

11.015.  (Mr.  Hohhouae,)  When  you  speak  of  the  limits  of  application 
are  you  speaking  of  the  limitation  to  technical  instruction  P — ^Yes. 

11.016.  And  you  consider  that  it  is  on  the  whole  beneficial  that  the 
application  of  that  iund  should  be  limited  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  sphere 
of  Secondary  Education  P — I  should  rather  put  it  that  I  have  not  seen  evil 
results  from  it  sufficiently  clear  to  make  me  recommend  a  change. 

11.017.  You  do  not  think  it  has  tended  to  distort  the  cunioulum  of  any 
of  the  existing  schools  P — ^I  am  not  satisfied  about  it.  I  do  not  affirm  or 
deny. 

11.018.  (Mr,  Cockhurn.)  Does  it  in  some  measure  spring  from  your 
reluctance  to  disturb  existing  legislation P — No,  not  altogether,  it  is 
because  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  that  it  does  disturb  the  cumcolum. 
I  have  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  money,  and  to  the  understanding  with 
Parliament  when  it  was  voted,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  apparently  can  be 
applied  to  everything  but  Latin  and  Greek.  Looking  to  all  that,  I  think 
the  claims  of  technical  instruction  are  sufficiently  strong  to  out-baianoe 
any  evils  which  have  made  themselves  clear  to  my  mind.  It  has  been  . 
worked  in  a  very  liberal  spirit  by  the  county  councils,  and  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  a  change  is  required.  I  am  not  so  dissatisfied  with  things  as 
they  are  as  to  make  me  think  that  change  is  required. 

11.019.  (iS^ir  Henry  Boscoe,)  What  have  you  to  say  with  re^d  to  the 
Secondary  Education  Committees  becoming  the  county  govemmg  bodies  P 
— ^I  have  nothing  more  to  say  than  I  have  already  said ;  that  it  is  essential 
that  these  Secondary  Education  Committees  shall  be  so  constituted  that 
they  shall  not  only  have  power  to  make  application  for  schemes  but  also 
become  the  governing  bodies  under  schemes. 

11.020.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  the  question  of  the  amendment  of  (i.) 
section  U  (1)  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869  ?— That  is  again  a  very  technical  ^^yj^^S*  ^' 
thing,  but  it  is  most  important.     By  section  14  (1)  of  the  Endowed  Schools   Bndowmbitb. 
Act,  1869,  no  endowment  which  was  created  between  the  2nd  August  1819 

and  the  2nd  August  1869,  can  be  dealt  with  without  the  consent  of  the 
governing  body.  When  the  Act  was  passed  that  was  a  limit  of  50  years, 
within  which  it  was  thought  right  to  respect  the  founder's  intention.  That 
has  now  got  to  be  a  limit  of  75  years,  and  V3r^  soon  it  will  be  a  limit  of 
100  years.  Unless  therefore  you  make  a  shifting  period  which  I  should 
recommend,  as  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  did,  should  be  30  years, 
you  get  perfectly  obsolete  endowments  which  cannot  be  touched  without 
the  consent  of  iLe  governing  bodies.    I  therefore  propose  that  instead  of 
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the  limit  fixed  by  aeotioii  14  (1),  namely,  that  you  can  touch  no  endow- 
ment after  the  2nd  Augnat  1819  without  consent,  there  should  be  a 
provision  that  you  shotdd  not  be  able  to  touch  without  consent  any 
endowment  less  that  30  years  old  at  the  time  of  dealing  with  it. 

11.021.  That  would  give  elasticity  P— Yes. 

11.022.  Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  endowment  subsequent  to  the 
Act  p — My  next  proposal  follows  as  a  corollary  to  that :  that  every  endow- 
ment founded  after  the  date  of  the  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  Act  after 
80  years,  but  not  unless  30  years  have  expired  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  founder.  That  is  analogous  to  a  provision  in  section  13  of  the  Welsh 
Act. 

11.023.  Then  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  land,  borrowing,  &c.  P— I 
need  not  g»  into  detail  wit^  regard  to  that.  I  think  that,  particularly 
looking  to  the  wav  in  which  some  of  the  cities  are  crowded,  there  ought  to 
be  authority  to  take  land. 

11.024.  Do  you  desire  that  those  powers  of  acquisition  of  land,  and  the 
borrowing  powers,  should  be  compulsory  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  There  are 
several  examples  as  to  how  to  do  that.  There  is  an  example  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  and  there  are  others. 

11.025.  Is  there  an  example  under  the  Welsh  Act  P — No,  there  is  not  an 
example  under  the  Welsh  Act ;  I  think  there  is  an  example  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act.  Anyhow  there  is  one  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  and  there  are  other  examples  which  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with. 

11.026.  {Lady  Frederich  Cavendish.)  Might  I  ask  why  you  should  object 
to  keeping  it  at  50  years  instead  of  putting  it  at  SO  years  P — I  think  50 
years  is  rather  long  considering  how  we  now  live. 

11.027.  When  we  have  lived  a  little  longer,  will  not  50  years  cover  the 
reforming  period  P — Well  I  do  not  lay  great  stress  upon  it.  I  may  just  say 
that  we  have  now  been  working  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  for  25  years, 
and  things  that  we  did  25  years  ago  want  complete  reform.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  that  has  g^ded  me  to  the  period  of  30  vears.  Besides  the  re- 
commendation, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  the  School  Inquiry  Oommission, 
we  find  that  after  making  a  perfectly  successful  scheme  in  1870,  it  now 
wants  complete  change. 

11,023.  That  is  because  we  are  now  in  a  period  of  transition  P — Perhaps  so. 

11,029.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  With  regard  to  the  apxx)intment  of  teachers 
^on  the  provincial  council,  what  dass  of  teachers  do  you  desire  to  see 
appointed  there  P — Teachers  of  all  schools  recognised  by  the  provincial  and 
county  authorities  as  schools  within  the  Act. 

11,080.  Private  schools  as  well  P— No,  because  I  do  not  propose  that 
private  schools  shall  be  schools  completely  within  the  Act. 

11,031.  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  provincial  authority, 
have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  have  said  before  p — No. 

11,082.  What  do  you  include  in  your  ''Miscellaneous"  heading P — I 
have  only  three  recommendations  that  I  wish  to  put  The  first  is  a  very 
important  one  ;  it  is  as  regards  endowments  applied  to  payment  of  fees  in 
elementary  schools,  which  is  now  obsolete.  There  is  a  large  mass  of 
endowments  the  trusts  of  which  are  to  pay  the  fees  in  elementary  schools. 
But  in  most  of  those  schools  there  are  no  fees.  The  result  has  been, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  though  it  wants  inquiry,  that  they  have 
gone  simply  into  the  maintenance  of  the  school;  that  is  to  say,  they 
relieve  either  the  rate  or  the  voluntary  contributor.  In  the  39th  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  Queen,  paragraphs  36  to  41,  you  will  see  the 
recommendations  made  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  general  legislation, 
dealing  with  those  endowments. 

11,033.  The  amount  you  consider  is  large  ?— Yes. 

11,034  But  do  you  agree  with  the  recommendations  therein  made  P— I 
had  rather  not  criticise  them.    They  have  been  made  by  the  Board  to  tiie 
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Queen,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  make  to  them.  The  general  principle 
of  the  recommendation  is  that  they  be  applied  to  things  in  the  nature  of 
scholarships  and  exhil)itions. 

11,03&  For  Secondary  Education  P — For  giving  children  chiefly  in 
element-ary  schools  something  that  is  not  proyided  for  them  by  the  lai?  of 
elementary  education ;  continuing  them  or  carrying  them  on  into  Secondary 
Education  by  higher  grade  schools  or  something  else,  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily under  the  law ;  something  that  I  imagine  will  be  held  to  be  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  labour  standard. 

11.036.  I  understand  that  that  is  not  now  carried  out.  It  is  not  an  Act, 
is  it? — No.  The  Commissioners  recommended  it.  It  is  an  important 
thing,  and  I  think  it  would  very  well  come  in  in  any  Act  for  Secondary 
Education,  because  it  should  afford  part  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
scholar  from  the  primary  school  into  some  sort  of  Secondary  Education, 
whether  c6ntinuation  school,  higher  grade  board  school,  or  secondary 
school.  I  think  advantage  might  well  be  taken  to  embody  that  proposal 
in  the  Act. 

11.037.  What  is  the  next  point  in  your  '*  Miscellaneous "  list  P—I 
propose  to  give  power  to  the  central  authority  to  make  an  order  on  the 
application  of  the  governing  body  of  any  endowment  not  subject  to  the 
Act  for  extension  to  that  endowment  of  the  Act  or  anjr  part  of  it.  I  think 
that  is  a  most  important  thing,  because  I  have  reason  to  believe  Uiat 
some  schools  of  the  very  highest  rank  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  parts  of  the  provisions  of  such  an  Act  if  they  were  secured  from  other 
parts,  and  some,  I  think,  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  whole 
Act,  when  they  see  that  it  is  not  such  a  bugbear  as  they  think.  The  third 
point  is  this  :  I  should  propose  that  the  provincial  authority  should  have 
power  to  register  proprietary  and  private  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
examination  and  inspecnon,  and  of  competition  for  county  and  provincial 
scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

11.038.  Would  you  give  to  a  recognised  and  inspected  private  school  Tkbatmbstt  o» 
the  right  of  holding  scholarships  from  the  county  authority  ?— You  mean,        schools 

I  understand,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  a  scholar  to  hold  his  scholarship 
at  a  private  school. 

11.039.  Yes  ? — No,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that. 

11.040.  What  is  your  proposal  with  regard  to  private  schools  ? — That 
they  should  have  power  to  send  in  their  scholars.  Subject  to  examination 
and  inspection  as  laid  down  by  the  provincial  authority,  they  should  have 
power  to  compote  for  county  and  provincial  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

11.041.  (Mr.  Cockhurn.)  To  be  held  elsewhere  P — Yes. 

11.042.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  That  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  scholar  P—Yes, 
but  the  private  schoolmaster  would  gain  by  reputation. 

11.043.  That  might  be  a  very  dubious  thing  P — I  never  heard  of  any 
one  preparing  for  Woolwich  objecting  to  the  loss  of  the  scholar  when  he 
got  into  Woolwich.  I  think  he  rather  manages  to  publish  it  in  the 
newspapers  as  a  feather  in  his  cap. 

11.044.  But  the  boy  is  then  out  of  the  school  course  p — It  might  be 
arranged  that  it  should  be  at  the  end  of  his  time. 

11.045.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  What  objections  have  you  to  such  scholar- 
ships being  held  in  the  private  school  itself  P- The  private  school  is 
necessarily  an  ephemeral  thing.  It  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow, 
and  it  is  worse  than  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow ;  it  may  be  here 
good  to-day  and  here  bad  to*  morrow. 

11.046.  But  suppose  the  eflficiency  of  the  school  is  proved,  whether  it  is 
temporary  or  permanent  P— That  would  require  much  more  watchfulness 
and  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  authority  than  in  the  case  of  an 
endowed  school.  If  a  private  schoolmaster  who  has  a  genius  for  the 
work  dies,  and  his  sou,  who  has  no  such  genius,  takes  it  up  it  makes  a 
great  difference. 

E  E  2* 
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11.047.  {Mr.  Jebh.)  Do  you  think  that  the  nnmber  of  private  schools 
now  existing  in  this  country  which  are  not  efficient,  which  in  fact  are 
more  or  less  bad,  is  very  large  P — I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  I  can  only 
go  so  far  as  to  answer  this :  that  with  regard  to  elementary  echoolte 
nndonbtedly  it  is  not  so.  I  recollect  well  \^hen  I  was  a  commissioner  for 
inquiring  into  Liverpool  for  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Forster's  Elementary 
Education  Acs  of  1870.  I  found  a  state  of  things  existing  which  would  not 
be  beUeved  by  the  present  generation.  In  some  parts  of  Liverpool  there 
were  cellars  and  garrets  occupied  by  disreputable  i>erBons  of  every  kind 
conducting  the  elementary  education  of  Liverpool.  Now  that  is  gone,  but 
I  have  no  means  of  telling  what  the  private  secondary  schools  are  since. 

11.048.  {Sir  Henry  Boecoe.)  Does  that  exhaust  your  list  as  regards 
miscellaneous  matters  F — ^Yes. 

11.049.  {Dr,  Fairhcnm.)  You  gave  us  a  definition  of  primary  and 
secondary  but  not  of  superior  education.  Would  you  kindly  complete 
your  definition  ? — Superior  education  is  the  education  of  the  university 
and  the  university  type,  such  as  that  of  the  university  colleges. 

11.050.  You  do  not  mean  to  include,  as  Germany  and  Holland  do  under 
the  head  of  higher  education,  the  correspondent  of  the  OymThoaium  here  ? 
— No,  I  look  only  to  the  existing  institutions  here,  namely,  elementary 
schools,  secondary  schools,  and  institutions  of  universitT  mark  or  type. 
And  so  far  SA  I  can  divide  them,  in  the  want  of  a  complete  organisation, 
I  roughly  divide  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  education  in  that 
way. 

11.051.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  clause  securing 
freedom  of  conscience  P — ^Yes. 

11.052.  Do  Ton  think  that  that  has  so  extended  that  the  endowments 
that  ought  to  have  been  free  are  free  ? — ^I  do  not  desire,  as  I  said  just  now, 
to  suggest  for  one  instant  the  upsetting  of  the  settlement  of  1869.  That 
was  a  settlement  of  one  of  the  most  burning  questions  that  agitates 
people,  and  the  only  attempt  ever  made  to  upset  it,  namely  in  1874,  created 
the  greatest  sensation  I  have  seen  about  Secondaiy  Education  in  my  life. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  any  alteration  should  be  made  in  it,  and  I  do  not 
for  that  reason  desire  to  criticise  it. 

11,058.  Unless  you  feel  it  to  be  improper  I  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  steps  by  which  Betton's  Charity  became  not  only  educational 
but  ecclesiastical  P — ^You  may  put  it  generally  in  this  way.  You  know 
that  charity  was  mainly,  originally,  for  the  redemption  of  British  slaves  in 
Turkey  or  Barbaiy,  and  when  no  more  Christians  were  captured  by  the 
Barbary  pirates  it  became  necessary  to  find  some  other  application  of  that 
part  of  the  fund.  The  founder  had  had  in  his  mind  some  intention  of 
helping  education  in  London  as  well,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  accor- 
dingly had  to  make  a  scheme  for  the  charity  as  one  part  of  whose  object 
could  no  longer  be  served.  The  Court  of  Chancery  proceeds  in  such  cases 
on  the  doctrine  of  cy-preSf  and  had  to  consider  what  was  the  nearest 
thing  to  the  founders  main  intention  of  helping  British  slaves  in  Turkey 
or  Barbary,  combined  with  a  further  intention  to  benefit  education  in 
London.  So  the  Court  found  that  the  doctrine  of  cy-pres  directed  them 
to  education  all  over  England  and  Wales.  Inasmuch  as  at  the  time  this 
scheme  was  made  the  le^  doctrine  was  that  if  the  founder  did  not 
prescribe  any  particular  religious  instruction  the  Court  presumed  instruction 
according  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  Court  acted  in  its  usual  course. 

11,054.  (Ifr.  Lyttdton.)  What  was  the  date  of  the  scheme  P — The  pro- 
ceedings lasted  from  1829  to  1846.  A  decree  made  in  1841  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  confirmed  in  1844  by  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  a  further 
scheme  was  made  in  1846  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  w^  the  Court 
looked  at  these  matters  in  those  days  was  this.  It  said  :• ''  The  nearest 
' '  thing  to  the  founder's  intention  is  education  in  England  and  Wales ; 
'*  but  we  cannot  see  education  without  religious  education;  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  education,  and  when  we  think  of  religious  education, 
the  only  religious  education  we  can,  in  the  absence  of  express  provision, 
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'  *  reoogniee,  is  according  to  the  doctriue  and  diBcipline  of  the  Chnrch  of 
**  England ;  which,  in  this  case,  moreover,  was  contemplated  liy  the 
"  founder  in  the  educational  part  of  his  charity.  Therefore  let  this 
"  fund  be  applied  according  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
"  of  England.'*  That  is  the  general  line.  If  you  ask  me  how  far  it 
has  a  Church  character,  it  has  not  a  Church  character  under  the 
pr6visions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  This  is  a  foundation  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  made  applicable  ta  Church  teaching,  and  that 
is  not  the  pro\dBion  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  The  provision  in 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  is  that  the  founder  must  have  tied  it  to 
Church  teaching.  The  founder  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  said  it  was 
for  the  Barbary  captives.  The  court  is  the  judge  of  cy-pres  Neither 
in  any  respect  could  I  go  outside  the  exact  terms  of  the  judgment.  I 
can  go  no  farther  than  I  have  gone  ;  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
this  foundation  is  not,  so  far  as  England  and  Wales  at  large  are  concerned, 
one  which  we  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  called  a  denominational 
foundation  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  foundation  within  section  19  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acb,  1869. 

11.055.  {Di:  Favrbaim.)  Now  one  word  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
provincial  authority.    You  have  divided  it  into  thirds  P — Yes. 

11.056.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  quite  a  fair  representation  of  the  county 
council — two-thirds  are  educational  experts  eitlier  from  the  schools  or  the 
universities  p — ^You  must  look  at  the  functions  proposed  to  be  dischai'ged 
by  this  provincial  authority. 

11.057.  They  have  such  things  as  general  endowments,  conference  and 
report  to  the  central  authority  P — Well,  in  the  case  of  an  endowment  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  coiml^^  at  all,  one-third  of  the  government  is  quite 
enough,  I  think.  They  have  general  charities— that  is,  charities  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  county.  If  you  give  the  county  one-third  of  the 
government  of  a  charity  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  surely  that  is 
enough. 

n,058.  But  you  are  giving  two-thirds  to  the  people  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  county  either  P— For  a  general  charity  that  does  not  matter.  A 
general  charity  is  one  which  has  no  county  connexion.  There  is  the 
opportunity  for  giving  representation  to  teachers  and  universities ;  for  going 
outside  the  county,  and  getting  something  broader. 

11.059.  There,  however,  you  give  sudi  a  predominant  character  of 
tutorial  and  university  type  H — Well,  I  think  that  is  exactly  the  sphere  in 
which  those  elements  can  properly  operate.  You  want  a  representation 
of  teachers ;  you  cannot  have  it  on  the  county  governing  body,  in  my 
opinion,  for  perfectly  sufficient  educational  and  local  reasons.  Here  is  to 
my  mind  exactly  the  sphere ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  believe  it  is  a  sphere  in 
which  the  teachers  will  be  interested. 

11.060.  You  cannot  have  it  on  your  central  authority,  can  you  P — Yes,  I 
think  indirectly  you  may  have  some.  By*the-bye,  I  have  not  mentioned 
as  part  of  my  proposals  tliat  I  think  it  may  be  found  expedient,  besides 
the  paid  members  of  the  central  council  (that  is,  paid  out  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary vote)  to  have  some  one  or  more  rdpresentativos  of  the  provincial 
authority  by  conference,  iu  which  representation  the  teaching  profession 
will  have  on  this  plan  a  most  importsoit  share,  because  they  wQl  have*one- 
third  of  every  provincial  authority,  and  therefore  one-third  of  the  whole  of 
the  provincial  authorities.  That  I  think  will  give  a  great  dignity  and  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  teaching  profession  and  an  enormous  advantage 
to  the  central  authority. 

11.061.  Another  question  connected  with  that  is  this,  you  have  put 
down  simply  universitieB  ;  would  you  have  special  universities  according 
to  provinces  P — ^Yes. 

11.062.  Then  there  would  bo  for  the  northern  provinces  Victoria 
University  P — And  Durham. 

"11,063.  For  the  eastern  provinces,  Cambridge,  and  for  the  midland, 
Oxford  ;  is  that  so  P — ^Yes,  but  besides  Oxford  there  is  another  one.     I  have 
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not  at  this  moment  got  before  me  a  list  of  the  uniyersity  colleges,  but  I 
may  say  that  I  intend  generally  to  include  universities  and  university 
colleges. 

11.064.  All  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this  question,  whether  vou  would 
regard  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  non-local  in  character  and  have  them 
represented  on  all,  or  regard  all  the  universities  as  more  or  less  local  in 
character  P — I  do  not  regard  .them  as  locaL    I  regard  them  as  provincial. 

11.065.  Then  would  you  regard  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  national,  while 
the  others  are  provincial,  or  would  you  regard  aU  the  universities  as 
equally  provincial  P — I  would  regard  them  for  the  purpose  of  represen- 
tation on  the  provincial  authorities  as  provincial. 

11.066.  So  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  have  no  representative  on 
any  council  directly,  save  the  council  of  the  province  in  which  they  were  P 
— That  is  what  I  contemplated,  but  I  daresay  that  might  be  amended. 
Very  likely  that  might  be  amended  if  the  conference  was  established  by 
giving  those  two  universities  and  perhaps  Durham  and  London  representa- 
tion on  the  conference.     That  is,  however,  a  detail. 

11.067.  You  would  not  apjwove,  instead  of  dividing  the  provincial 
authority  into  thirds,  of  dividing  it  into  sixths,  and  giving  three-sixths  to 
the  counties,  two-sixths  to  the  teachers,  and  oue-sixth  to  each  of  the 
imiversities  9 — ^Yes,  I  only  put  these  suggestions  forward,  as  I  said,  quite 
tentatively  as  something  for  you  to  criticise,  and  if  the  Commissioners  are 
of  opinion  that  that  is  a  better  arrangement  I  should  see  no  serious 
objection  to  it.  All  I  desire  to  see  is  teachers  and  universities  adequately 
represented. 

11.068.  {Mr.  Cochbtmi.)  With  regard  to  your  county  local  authority,  you 
gave  us  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths ;  how  long  do  you  propose  they 
should  be  elected  for  P — I  think  as  regards  those  elected  by  the  county 
council,  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  representatives  of  a  body  like  that 
should  hold  office  longer  than  the  body  sending  them  there. 

11.069.  Then  you  would  make  it  three  years  ? — In  the  case  of  the  county 
councils  and  school  boards  I  should  make  it  the  period  that  the  bodies 
sending  them  would  be  in  office. 

11.070.  Then  I  suppose  you  would  not  necessarily  constitute  it  of 
members  of  the  county  council ;  they  might  elect  any  persons  they  chose 
as  long  as  they  were  their  nominees  P — Yes. 

11.071.  {Dr.  WormelL)  You  know  one  of  the  very  difficult  portions  of 
the  problem  we  have  to  consider  affects  the  agricultural  districts  P — ^Yes. 

11.072.  And  in  some  of  the  counties  there  is  a  very  large  number  of 
small  grammar  schools  that  have  not  yet  been  reformed  ? — Yes. 

11,078.  There  are  two  counties  I  know  very  well  indeed — ^my  native 
county  of  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire.  In  Lincolnshire  especially 
there  are  a  large  number  of  grammar  schools.  I  daresay  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  revive  those  grammar  schools,  because 
the  population  has  drifted  away,  and  the  railroads  have  opened  out  new 
channels.  Do  you  think  the  endowments  may  be  utilised  to  assist  the 
chi^^i^en  of  those  districts  to  find  education  at  a  distance  P — ^If  I  understand 
your  question  aright,  it  means  do  I  propose  that  any  schools  should  be 
extinguished  P 

11.074.  Yes  P— No. 

11.075.  Or  transplanted  P — I  do  not  propose  any  further  powers  for  that 
purpose  than  are  now  embodied  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  There  are 
ample  statutory  powers  at  this  moment  under  those  Acts  to  extinguish  a 
school  and  to  move  it ;  but  the  effect  of  those  powers  is  limited  by  the 
disposition  of  the  English  nation. 

11.076.  I  wiU  take  an  illustration.  I  know  a  grammar  school  in 
Leicestershire,  about  two  miles  away  from  a  railway  station.  On  its 
books  of  scholars,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  there  are  the  names  of 
all  the  large  landowners  of  the  district,  but  the  represeatatives  of  those 
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families  now  send  their  children  to  Eton  and  Harrow  and  not  to  the  looal 
grammar  school.  Moreover,  the  Wjggeston  Hospital  Schools  at  Leicester 
have  been  revived,  and  now  even  the  children  of  families  who  sent  their 
children  to  the  grammar  school  a  few  years  ago  go  to  Leicester,  and  the 
school  is  depleted.  It  seems  that  nothing  can  revive  that  school  in  its 
present  position,  but  its  fund  might  be  very  valuable  to  help  those  who 
con  travel  to  Leicester.  Would  yon  give  the  county  authorities  power  iu 
utilise  such  a  fund  for  these  purposes  ? — Statutory  power.  It  exists  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

11.077.  Then  again  I  think  you  said  that,  with  regard  to  ver^  small 
endowments,  that  is,  endowments  under  lOOZ.,  the  Charity  Commission  had 
done  but  little  P — Not  being  grammar  schools  by  foundation.  But  thai 
school  you  have  mentioned  is  one.  It  is  a  grammar  school  by  foundation, 
and  if  it  had  IL  a  year  it  would  be  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

11.078.  Then  you  can  deal  with  that  P — ^Yes,  it  is  under  a  schema 

11.079.  With  regard  to  your  objection  to  allowing  scholarships  to  be 
held  in  private  schools.  I  think  you  said  that  private  schools  are 
ephemeral,  here  to  day  and  gone  to-morrow  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  I  also  said 
that  sometimes  it  was  unfortunate  that  they  were  not  gone. 

11.080.  The  same  may  be  said  of  endowed  schools  perhaps  P — No. 

11.081.  Your  Commission  receives  applications  for  the  amendment  of 
schemes  P — ^Yes. 

11.082.  They  may  be  here  at  the  doors  of  your  Commission  to-day 
and  here  again  to-morrowf  — That  is  to  say,  that  there  is  statutory  power 
to  abolish  them.    Do  you  mean  that  P 

11.083.  No.  This  is  what  I  mean  :  although  you  review  the  constitution 
and  give  a  new  scheme  to  a  school,  in  a  verv  few  years  you  often  find 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  have  been  altered  and  that 
the  scheme  does  not  meet  the  requirements  P — ^You  mean  not  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow,  but  good  to-day  and  bad  to-morrow  P 

J  1,084.  No,  I  mean  to  say  they  are  here  at  your  office  to-daj  and  here 
at  your  office  again  to-morrow,  because  the  scheme  wants  amending  P— >Thai 
is  not  the  sense  in  which  I  used  the  words.  I  meant  existing  to-day  and 
non-existing  to-morrow. 

11.085.  My  point  is  this.  A  private  school  may  be  efficient  for  the  day, 
and  if  it  be  inspected  and  examined  and  registered  as  an  efficient  school, 
what  is  the  objection  during  the  time  of  its  efficiency  to  its  receiving 
scholars  who  are  being  assisted  from  some  charity  P — The  main  objection 
is  that  you  require  such  incessant  supervision,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
guarantee  for  continuous  public  life.  In  an  endowed  school  you  not  only 
have  the  character  of  the  headmaster,  but  you  have  the  character  of  the 
governing  body,  the  character  of  the  assistant-masters,  the  history  and  the 
traditions  of  the  school,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  In  a  private  school  you 
depend  entirely  for  the  moment,  or  almost  entirely,  on  the  character  of  the 
principal.  That  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  be  constantly  sensible  of 
the  merit  of  than  the  condition  of  an  endowed  school. 

11.086.  But  in  the  case  of  the  scholars'  parents  choosing  from  the 
number  of  schools  among  which  they  have  a  choice,  if  the  private  school 
happens  to  be  the  one  school  of  the  district  at  which  they  most  desire 
their  children  to  hold  the  scholarship,  is  not  that  one  element  tending  to 
prove  the  efficiency  of  the  school? — ^Yes,  if  parents  largely  choose  a 
private  school  in  preference  to  public  schools  no  doubt  that  is  an  element ; 
but  it  does  not  to  my  mind  outweigh  the  objections. 

11.087.  Now  with  regard  to  the  mixed  endowments — educational  and 
non-educational ;  you  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  having  one  governing 
body  charged  with  mixed  endowments  and  responsible  to  two  departments, 
lis  it  not  true  that  in  very  many  of  those  cases  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
separate  the  endowment  into  two  parts,  and  to  put  each  part  under  its 
own  governing  body  p — I  was  in  hopes  I  had  demonstrated  that  it;  coul4 
not  be  done. 
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11.088.  I  can  give  yon  instances  in  which  the  endowments  are  of  the 
two  kinds,  and  yet  they  could  be  easily  separated  P— Pardon  me,  but  a  case 
in  which  it  can  be  done  does  not  help  you  in  a  case  in  which  it  cannot. 
That  is  my  point  I  bring  you  a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  cannot 
be  done.  If  you  have  a  case  in  which  it  can  be  done,  that  does  not  get 
me  any  further  forward. 

11.089.  Nor  does  your  case  get  me  any  further  forward  for  I  have  no 
desire  to  make  the  exceptions  control  legislation  P — Perhaps  so,  but  I 
should  object  to  rely  for  my  difficulty  on  cases  in  which  it  can,  perhaps, 
be  solved. 

11.090.  (3fr.  Ooekbtmi,)  I  understood  that  you  wanted  to  keep  primary 
quite  distinct  from  Secondary  Education  P — I  do  not  want  to  keep  it 
distinct.  I  think  it  is  in  fact  a  distinct  thing.  But  I  do  not  say  that 
Secondary  Education  cannot  be  taught  in  a  primary  school. 

11.091.  Who  is  going  to  conduct  primary  education  when  you  have  taken 
away  school  boards,  as  you  propose  to  do  P — 1  only  suggest  that  if  the 
locality  wished  it,  they  may  have  one  educational  authority. 

11.092.  For  all  education  P— Yes. 

11,098.  And  suppose  they  do  not  wish  it  under  ^our  scheme  P— Then  it 
would  not  be  done.  Under  my  scheme  if  a  locahty  does  not  wish  it,  the 
school  board  and  the  educational  authority  would  both  operate,  and  both 
of  them  would  have  some  primary  and  some  Secondary  Education.  You 
see  in  every. secondary  school  there  must  be  some  primary  education ;  you 
must  teach  a  gentleman's  son  and  a  gentleman's  daughter  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  just  as  you  must  teach  them  to  a  labourer's  son. 

11.094.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  You  know  there  are  existing  on  the 
lists  of  the  Whitehall  Department  thousands  of  schools  called  primary 
schools  P — ^You  mean  public  elementary  schools. 

11.095.  Yes.  They  are  conducted  at  present  by  the  school  boards  P — 
Yes,  in  some  places. 

11.096.  In  places  where  there  are  school  boards  P — ^Yes,  where  there  are 
school  boards. 

11.097.  If  the  school  board  is  to  be  abolished,  or  rather,  if  it  is  to  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  carrying  on  Secondarr  Education  and  the  two 
classes  of  education  are  to  be  kept  distinct,  who  is  to  conduct  primary 
education  hereafter  P — You  cannot  keep  them  altogether  distinct  in  schools. 
In  every  public  elementary  school  two  out  of  the  three  branches  of  subjects 
are  matters  of  Secondary  Education. 

11.098.  Then  do  I  understand  your  answer  to  mean  that  the  new 
educational  authority  for  Secondary  Education  shall  conduct  primary 
education  as  well  P — Only  in  county  boroughs  where  the  locality  desires  to 
have  one  authority.  My  only  suggestion  was  to  get  rid  of  a  multiplicity 
of  authorities  in  strictly  limited  areas ;  that  in  any  county  borough  in 
which  the  locality  desires  it  you  may  combine  into  one  authority  the 
school  board  and  the  Seconaanr Education  committee;  that  is  idl;  in 
which  case  of  course  the  combined  authority  would  have  charge  both  of  all 
primary  and  all  Secondary  Education  in  that  place. 

11.099.  And  where  they  do  not  agree  what  would  you  do  ? — Then  the 
two  authorities  would  go  on. 

11.100.  But  you  have  taken  away  the  school  board  P — No,  I  only  suggest 
that  the  school  board  shall  cease  where  it  is  tiie  desire  of  the  locfdity 
approved  by  the  central  authority,  to  combine  it  and  the  Secondary 
Education  committee  into  one  authority.  If  in  a  county  borough,  where 
there  is  a  school  board,  it  be  the  desire  of  the  locaJity,  as  signified  in  those 
provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  that  I  alluded  to,  to  combine 
into  one  the  school  board  and  the  Secondary  Education  committee,  they 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  central  authority,  have  power  to  do  so  and 
make  one  body. 
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11.101.  Aud  where  they  do  not^  the  Secondary  Edaoation  committee 
shall  be  oompoeed  of  half  oonncil,  quarter  school  board,  and  the  two 
eighths  P — The  proportions  I  gave. 

11.102.  {Mr.  JSohhotMe,)  Yon  have  said  something  on  the  question  of 
clasmficatiou  of  schools.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  give  us  any 
further  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  that  should  be  drawn  between  the  schools 
which  would  be  put  under  the  local  authority  and  those  which  would  come 
only  under  Hie  central  authority  P — I  do  not  propose  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  any  schools  shall  be  under  the  central  authority  which  are  not 
under  the  local  authority. 

11.103.  I  think  your  scheme  was  to  put  under  the  county  authorities 
schools  which  had  a  local  character,  and  to  leave  schools  which  had  a  non- 
local, or  what  we  may  call  a  national  character  only  under  the  centred 
authority  P — No.  Not  under  the  central  authority  at  all,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

11.104.  As  they  are  now  ?— Yes,  under  the  Oharitable  Trustp  Acts.  All 
schools  which  were  not  excluded  from  this  Bill,  with  the  exception  of 
Eton  and  Winchester,  would  be  under  the  central  authority,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  and  no  school  which  is  not  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  would  be  under  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes 
of  this  intermediate  education. 

11.105.  But  I  understand  that  there  are  some  schools  in  this  country 
which  are  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  at  present,  and  which  have 
distinctly  not  a  local  character  P — Yes.  I  had  proposed  that  they  i?hoald 
be  scheduled  out  of  this  Act  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  altogether,  aud 
only  be  capable  of  being  dealt  with  if  they  voluntarily  came  in. 

11.106.  Would  you  schedule  them  by  name  P — Yes. 

11.107.  You  would  not  lay  down  any  definite  principle  as  distinguishing, 
for  instance,  between  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  P— A  day  school  is 
local,  and  would  come  within  the  principle  I  laid  down.  I  said  they  should 
be  scheduled  out  if  they  were  local.  It  would  require  an  inquirv  into  the 
circumstances  of  each  school  to  see  whether  it  was  local ;  you  will  have  to 
look  at  the  trusts.     A  day  school  would  be  clearly  local. 

11.108.  You  would  put  a  school  like  St.  Paul's  under  the  local  county 
authority  P — ^Yes. 

11.109.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  economising  the  resources  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  has  been  that  where  small  grammar  schools 
have  been  existing,  there  have  been  strong  local  objections  to  making 
them  into  lower  grade  schools  p — ^Yes. 

11.110.  And,  consequently,  we  have  at  present  a  large  number  of  rather 
decayed  grammar  schools  existing,  especially  in  small  country  towns,  with 
few  pupufi,  but  which  might  be  made  much  more  useful  by  their  grade 
and  curricula  being  somewhat  altered  P — ^Yes.  I  think  that  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  matter  on  which  the  local  authority  would  be  able  to  make  recom- 
mendations or  proposals  with  knowledge. 

11.111.  And  with  more  chance  of  their  being  carried,  than  is.  the  case  at 
present  P — I  think  so,  I  do  not  think  the  local  authority  could  do  it  itself 
with  more  chance  of  its  being  carried,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  make 
changes  and  carry  them  out  among  your  neighbours,  than  for  a  central 
autliority  to  carry  i^em  out.  But  tiiie  advantage  of  the  local  authority 
making  the  proposal  would  be  that  they  would  have  more  knowledge 
than  the  central  authority  of  what  is  required :  and  then  the  central 
authority  comes  in,  as  being  removed  from  local  difficulties,  to  do  it. 

11.112.  In  Wales  the  power  of  initiative  is  at  present  vested  in  the  joint 
education  committee  P — Yes. 

11.113.  That  is  only  a  temporary  bodyP — That  is  only  a  temporary 
body. 
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11,114*  When  will  their  power  cease  to  exist  ? — When  the  proyiBions  of 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act  cease  to  be  embodied  in  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continuance  Act  of  the  session. 

11.115.  Yon  cannot  give  ns  any  idea  when  their  powers  will  as  a  matter 
of  fact  come  to  an  end  P — ^No.  The  Treasury  every  year  applies  to  the 
Charity  Commission  as  it  does  to  every  Gk>vemment  department  which  is 
concerned  in  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act,  and  inquires  whether 
they  have  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act  in  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act,  and 
what  has  hitherto  been  the  view  of  the  Commissioners,  and  what  has  hitherto 
been  their  answer  to  that  inquiry  is  this :  If  there  are  more  endowments 
requiring  to  be  dealt  with  in  Wales  we  must  continue  the  joint  education 
committees ;  and  there  are  more  endowments  besides  those  included  in  the 
main  county  schemes,  therefore  we  must  ask  the  Treasury  and  Parliament 
to  continue  the  Welsh  Act  in  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Act  will  be  continued  in  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continuance  Act  of  this  session. 

11.116.  And  they  are  likely  to  go  on  by  the  side  of  the  new  county 
governing  bodies  for  some  time  ? — Yes.     I  suppose  so. 

11.117.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  proposals  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Bill  went  too  far  in  dealing  with  certaiii  endowments  P — I  thought, 
speaking  from  memory  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  that  part  of  the 
BiU  which  dealt  with  endowments  from  dealing  with  Eton  and  Winchester. 

11.118.  You  merely  mean  that  there  were  certain  schools  which  ought  to 
be  excepted  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  main  thing  I  meant. 

11.119.  Could  you  give  us  a  list  at  some  future  time  of  the  non-local 
educational  endowments  P — ^No^  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  do  that  without  a 
great  deal  of  inquiry. 

11.120.  Would  jou  tell  us  what  advantages  the  private  schools  would 
get  from  their  being  registered  as  you  propose,  besides  being  allowed  te 
enter  their  scholars  for  county  scholarships  ? — I  do  not  propose  that  they 
should  have  any  other  advantages  but  those  of  recognition,  which  I  believe 
private  schoolmasters  very  often  greatly  desire.  The  gain  of  a  scholarship 
by  a  boy  from  a  private  school  would  no  doubt  be  a  cachet  te  the  school, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  allowed  to  compete  would  be  something  to  which 
the  private  schoolmaster  could  appeal. 

11.121.  You  would  not  allow  the  privat-e  schools  to  receive  any  aid  from 
any  public  funds  ? — No. 

11.122.  Not  even  after  inspection  ? — ^No,  I  should  not. 

11.123.  (Mr,  Jebh.)  On  the  provincial  authorities  you  propose  that  there 
should  be  a  representation  of  schools.  Do  you  mean  only  secondary 
schools  in  that  province,  or  do  you  contemplate  elementary  schools  being 
represented  through  elementar^r  teachers  also  p— Only  the  secondary 
schools  recognised  under  the  Act  in  that  province. 

11.124.  You  also  propose  representation  of  the  Universities  and  similar 
institutions.  Would  you  include  the  representation  of  the  University 
Colleges  p — ^Yes. 

11.125.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Do  you  mean  that  elementary  as 
well  as  secondary  teachers  should  be  represented  on  provincial  authorities? 
— No,  I  limit  it  to  secondary  schools  under  the  Act  and  in  the  province. 

{8ir  Henry  BoBcoe.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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At  Westminster  Hall,  August  Ist,  1894. 


FRCSSirr : 
The  Right  Hoir.  JAMES  BRYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Ohaie. 
Mr.  BicHA&D  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.   BiCHABD  WOBHELL,    D.Sc. 

Mr.  Hbnbt  Hobhousb,  MA.,  M.P. 
Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  M.A 

Mr.   GbOBGB  J.   OOCKBUBK. 

Mr.  Chables  Fbitwiok,  M.P. 
The  Lady  Fbedbbiok  Oayeitdish. 
Mrs.  Bbtakt,  D.Sc. 

•  The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary. 


P.  A.  Babnett,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in  aud  examined. 

11.126.  (Cliairman.)  You  are  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools  ? — Tes,  and  Assistant  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges. 

11.127.  I  think  you  have  been  principal  of  a  training  college  P — Yes,  I 
was  for  four  years  Principal  of  the  Borough  Boad  Training  College  at 
Isleworth. 

11.128.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board  P — ^Yes,  I 
was  for  three  years  a  member. 

11.129.  And  you  were  also  for  some  time  Vice-chairman  of  the  Countnl 
of  the  Teachers'  Guild?— Yes. 

11,180.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  essential  elements  in  the  BssBimAL 

prei)aration  of  a  teacher  for  the  work  of  teaching  P — Of  course  a  good  pSpJSatio  J 

teacher  ought  to  start  with  a  considerable  fonndation  in  the  way  of  ^ob  Tkaohihq. 
personal  character,  but  his  preparation,  in  my  view,  should  be  in  the  first 
place  a  very  liberal  general  education  and  then  a  very  careful  training  in 
the  theory,  history,  and  practice  of  his  profession. 

11,131.  You  are  speaking  now  specifically  of  a  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school  P — ^I  apprehend  that  the  teachers  in  primary  or  secondary  schools 
stand  on  mudi  the  same  footing.  The  preparation  that  is  good  for  one 
class  is  good  for  the  other  and  equally  indispensable. 

11 ,182.  When  you  say  a  good  general  liberal  edncation  you  say  that  having 
regard  to  the  amount  of  time  which  the  circumstances  of  tiie  intending 
teacher  would  enable  him  so  spend  at  school  or  in  the  university  P^^Yes, 
of  course  that  must  always  be  determined  by  circumstances. 

11,138.  We  did  not  suppose  you  to  mean  that  it  was  essential  that  an 
elementary  teacher  should  have  had  a  univeraity  course  P — I  do  not  think 
it  essential  that  a  secondary  teacher  should  have  had  a  university  course. 
I  think  a  man  can  teach  without  that,  but  both  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
teacher  seem  to  me,  if  they  are  to  be  very  good  teachers,  equally  to 
require  what  is  understood  by  a  liberal  training. 

11,184.  Therefore,  you  would  say  that  the  ideal  towards  the  attainment 
of  which  you  look  is  that  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  should  receive  what  is  called  a  university  education, 
whether  at  a  university  or  some  equivalent  institution  P — Certainly. 
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11,185.  How  mnch  time  do  yon  think  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  spend  in 
special  preparation  for  the  work  of  edncation  assuming  a  good  general 
edacation  to  have  been  received  in  the  first  instance  F  —I  think  two  years 
would  do  it  well,  and  one  year  would  do  it  fairly  well. 

11,136.  What  would  such  a  course  of  special  instruction  include  P^Some 
hearing  of  lectures  and  reading  on  the  history  of  education  and  the  theory 
of  teaching,  the  last  dealing  particularly  with  the  chief  subjects  which  are 
understood  by  school  education,  and  partly  also  practice  in  a  school  under 
criticism  of  somebody  able  to  direct  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

11,187.  Please  give  us  what  you  consider  to  be  the  necessary  theoretical 
or  scientific  part  of  the  preparation,  and  then  give  us  what  you  consider  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  practice  P— It  is  difficidt  to  exactly  limit  the  amount 
which  a  teacher  may  be  supposed  to  indispensably  require  in  the  way  of  a 
knowledge  of  history  and  theory,  but  he  should  have  some  knowledge  of  it 
and  some  knowledge,  of  course,  of  logic  and  psychology. 

11,138.  Would  you  put  the  history  of  education  and  the  scientific  theory 
of  education  on  the  same  level  as  essential  elements  in  such  a  preparation  P 
— ^I  tluuk  perhaps  that  psychology  has  the  first  claim  ou  a  teacher's 
attention  ;  but  I  find  it  hard  to  say  which  is  really  the  more  important. 
Keither  of  those  seem  to  be  so  important  as  the  practice. 

11,189.  You  have  not  quite  yet  given  me  what  you  conceive  to  be  the 
course  of  theoretical  instruction.  So  come  down  to  details  and  tell  me 
what  courses  of  lectures  you  think  a  man  preparing  to  be  a  teacher  ought 
to  listen  to  ? — He  ought  to  hear  lectures  on  the  history  of  education  to 
begin  with  :  the  history  of  the  development  of  theories,  and  then  he  ought 
to  hear  lectures  on  what  is  strictly  called  school  method  and  management : 
that  is  to  say,  what  are  the  best  ways  of  dealing  with  particular  subjects, 
and  such  thmgs  as  discipline  and  school  organisation :  what,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  education  department  calls  school  management. 

11.140.  Can  you  give  us  more  in  detail  what  you  would  conceive  to  be 
the  proper  courses,  especially  referring  to  what  you  said  a  moment  ago 
about  psychology  P — No,  I  should  say  that,  both  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  education  and  psychology,  the  amount  of  work  that  a  man  or  woman 
would  do  should  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  time  available  because 
you  can  deal  with  both  subjects  in  greater  or  less  detail. 

11.141.  I  was  asking  you  with  regard  to  what  you  would  consider  to  be 
the  fair  average  complete  course  P — I  think  it  is  impossible  to  define  it. 

11.142.  We  have  had  witnesses  who  did  define  it  P — After  some  experi- 
ence of  teachers  I  should  hesitate  to  say  what  I  think  is  even  the  indis- 
pensable minimum. 

11,148.  Then  you  come  to  the  practical  training.  Have  you  anything 
further  to  say  as  to  what  the  practical  training  should  include  P — I  think 
that  a  teacher  should  have  seen  teaching  and  should  himself  have  taught 
under  criticism  of  a  person  competent  to  direct  him  and  criticise  him. 

11.144.  Ought  the  theoretical  teaching  and  the  practical  training  to  go 
on  at  the  same  time  or  ought  there  to  be  a  theoretical  course  before  the 
practical  training  has  begn^  P — ^I  think  it  is  best  when  they  go  on  con- 
currently. 

11.145.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  ought  to  be  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  or  a  diploma 
^[ranted  as  evidence  of  competence  P — ^Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is 
indispensable.  You  ought  to  have  some  means  of  judging  of  a  man's 
theoretical  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  you  ought  to  have  some  certificate 
that  he  is  proficient  in  class  management. 

11.146.  Who  would  conduct  such  examination  or  grant  such  diploma  P — 
I  shoidd  prefer  its  being  done  by  some  university  authority  or  under  the 
auspices  of  some  central  body  organised  for  that  purpose  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  like  authority. 

11.147.  Of  those  two  methods  would  you  prefer  the  former  or  the 
latter  p — ^I  think  £  should  prefer  the  latter  because  I  presume  it  would  be 
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more  easy  in  constittiting  a  body  of  that  sort  to  indtide  teachers  as  part  of 
the  body,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  matters  that  deal  with  the  training 
of  teachers,  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  art  ought  to 
have  a  very  considerable  part. 

11.148.  You  do  not  tbink  that  the  universities,  although  they  are 
teaching-bodies  and  contain  a  laige  number  of  people  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching,  would  be  teachers  in  the  sense  in  which  you  now  use  the  term  P — 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  are  competent  for  the  work  unless  they  have  as 
afisessors  persons  who  have  had  experience  in  this  particular  l^d  of 
work. 

11.149.  That  is  to  say,  work  in  teaching  in  schools  as  distinguished  from 
uniyersities  ? — Quito  so. 

11^150.  We  had  a  yery  able  and  distinguished  witness  a  few  days  ago 
who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  element  of  personal  character  and 
intellectual  power  in  a  teacher  was  so  incomparably  more  important  than 
any  training,  whether  theoretical  or  practical,  could  be,  that  the  value 
of  the  latter  was  really  very  slight.  Have  you  any  observations  to 
offer  upon  that  view  P — I  quite  agree  that  there  can  be  no  more  important 
element  in  all  those  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  competency  of  a  teacher 
than  personal  character,  but  the  same  may  be  said,  I  suppose,  in  most 
lines  of  life. 

11.151.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  importance,  but  the  Impobtahcb 
view  of  this  witness  was  that  it  was  of  such  paramount  and  over- mastering  ^  Spbcial 
importance  that  any  special  preparation  that  could  be  ffiven  to  a  teacher  ^^^^w^^- 
was  ^uite  trivial  in  comparison  and  scarcely  worth  regaiding  ? — ^Then  I  do 

not  m  the  least  agree  with  that,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes  that 
sentiment  proceeds  almost  entirely  from  persons  who  have  had  no  practical 
experience  of  the  training  of  teachers. 

11.152.  That  view,  it  is  fair  to  say,  was  given  primarily  with  reference 
to,  and  from  experience  of,  schools  preparing  for  universities.  Would 
you  think  there  was  any  difference  in  that  respect  between  a  teacher  in 
what  is  called  a  first  grade  school  sending  pupils  to  the  universities  and 
teachers  in  other  secondary  schools  P — No,  I  think  in  both  oases  the 
statement  is  not  correct. 

11,158.  Will  you  please  give  ^our  arguments  in  support  of  that  view  P — 
In  the  first  place,  if  I  may  say  it,  I  myself  am  a  convert.  I  started  myself 
with  the  idea  that  personal  character  was  so  much  the  most  important 
that  other  things  mattered  little  ;  but  having  to  deal  with  a  great  number 
of  studento  of  all  kinds  in  training,  I  found  this,  that  the  very  good  men, 
men  who  would  be  good  teachers  under  any  circumstances,  were  saved  a 
very  great  deal  by  the  training  they  got ;  they  did  not  make  the  same 
number  of  mistakes,  nor  was  it  necessary  for  them  to  make  the  same 
number  of  experiments  as  if  they  had  had  no  training.  I  found  that  the 
men  who  were  of  only  moderate  character  and  moderate  attainments  were 
made  good  teachers  where  they  might  have  been  indifferent  teachers,  and 
I  think  I  can  assert  that  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  students  that  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  have  been  made  into  passable  teachers  by  the  training 
that  they  have  had. 

11,154  Does  this  conclusion  rest  upon  an  observation  of  teachers  in 
primary  or  in  average  secondary  schooLs,  or  does  it  also  include  those  in 
the  so-called  first  grade  schools  P — Of  course  I  have  seen  teachers  in  one 
way  and  another  in  all  grades  of  schools. 

11.155.  Are  we  to  take  your  conclusion  as  appl;png  equally  to  teachers 
in  all  grades  P^Without  any  qualification  P    Certainly. 

11.156.  Woidd  you  give  us  some  practical  illustrations  of  the  kinds 
of  mistakes  into*  which  teachei-s  fall  without  training,  from  which 
training  would  preserve  them  P  And  I  ought  to  say,  that  the  more  you 
can  make  this  matter  practical  the  better,  because  it  is  an  important  con- 
flict of  opinion  in  which  we  should  be  glad  of  anv  definite  concrete 
illustrations  which  will  help  us  P— There  is  one  thing  that  occurs  to  me  at 
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onoe,  thAt  ia  the  bad  teaching  of  reading  that  one  very  often  oomes  aoroas. 
A  properly  trained  teacher  i«  shown  how  to  produce  sounds,  how  to 
manage  iiie  yoice,  and  how  to  make  the  speaking  as  clear  as  possible  with 
the  least  effort.  An  untrained  teacher,  or  a  teacher  imperfectly  trained, 
has  to  learn  all  that.  I  myself,  for  instance,  had  to  leam  it  by  experiment, 
and  had  to  get  OTer  the  greatest  difficulties  and  disappointments,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  the  experience  of  most  of  us  that  have  seen  schools  of 
any  sort  In  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  again,  it  is  very  obvious  that  one 
method  of  work  may  be  more  cumbersome  and  even  illogical  than  another, 
or  that  processes  may  be  made  to  appear  to  the  child  as  some  sort  of 
conjuring,  but  the  trained  teacher  goes  carefully  through  every  step  and 
shows  how  one  depends  upon  the  other,  and  how  ^hey  all  depend  upon 
the  nature  and  relation  of  numbers. 

11.157.  You  do  not  think  that  a  really  intelligent  man  will  do  that 
without  special  training ;  that  his  own  intelligenoe,  aided  by  a  little  experi- 
ence, woiQd  lead  him  to  that  P — I  have  known  intelligent  men  who  have 
doiie  it,  but  I  have  known  very  many  more  who  have  not. 

11.158.  Oan  you  give  us  any  similar  illustration  drawn  from  the  teaching 
of  languages  or  ma&ematics  P — It  is  a  little  difficult  to  do  that,  but  I  opine 
that  the  principle  is  much  the  same.  In  the  teaching  of  languages,  of  course, 
nowadays,  there  are  various  plans  called  "  systems/'  claiming  exclusive 
attention.  A  trained  teacher  would  have  had  all  this  set  before  him,  and  he 
would  be  made  to  understand  that  the  right  way  was  not  necessarily  the 
traditional  way.  Even  if  he  had  been  brought  up  on  a  method  which 
could  not  be  shown  to  be  the  best,  he  would  have  had  suggested  to  him 
the  possibility  of  discovering  a  scientific  way  of  doing  the  work  to  which 
he  addressed  himself.  Indeed,  if  I  may  add  this,  training  is  not  so 
valuable  for  what  it  actually  does  in  the  way  of  teaching  distinct  and 
detailed  methods,  as  in  the  suggestion  that  it  makes  to  the  teacher  and 
always  keeps  before  him,  that  by  making  experiments  he  may  hit  upon 
some  device  which  will  save  trouble  to  himself  and  his  chfldren,  and 
enable  the  work  which  ho  sets  himself  to  be  done  more  efficiently. 

11.159.  Clelurly  in  order  to  give  that  kind  of  suggestion  to  the  teacher, 
you  want  the  training,  whether  theoretical  or  practical,  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  exceedingly  ingenious  and  suggestive  man,  do  not  you.  The  average 
man  would  not  be  capable  of  giving  that  stimulus  to  ingenuity  which  you 
august  P — Perhaps  the  average  man  could  not,  but  if  it  were  suggested 
to  him  that  that  task  lay  before  him,  he  himself  would  take  the  part  of 
critic  and  would  work  at  it,  and  the  mere  fact  that  a  student  was  under 
criticism  would  make  a  very  great  difference  to  the  kind  of  way  in  which 
he  did  his  work,  even  if  his  directors  were  not  the  most  intelligent. 

11.160.  You  would  not  be  afraid  that  that  sort  of  thing  would  be  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  set  of  mere  mechanical  precepts  P — ^I  think  that  is  a 
characteristic  defect  of  course.  It  might  do  that,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  in  a  good  many  cases  come  to  that  in  the  existing  training 
colleges,  but  the  absence  of  criticism  and  work  under  criticism  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  much  more  serious  even  than  the  acquiring  of  a  wooden  method  ; 
for  this  reason  if  for  no  other — ^teachers  who  work  without  training  have 
a  method,  though  they  may  not  know  it.  They  have  habits  which  may  be 
good  but  are  more  often  bad. 

11.161.  Or  would  you  put  it  in  this  way?  A  man  who  would  be 
mechanical  under  the  svstem  you  have  described  would  probably  be  aa 
mechanical  anyhow,  only  without  the  advantage  of  having  had  certain 
precepts  which  able  theorists  have  suggested  and  which  experience  has 
approved  ?->- Yes,  undoubtedly. 

n,162.  So  that  undoubtedly  on  the  whole  the  balance  would  not  be  one 
of  loss  P — By  no  means. 

11,163.  Can  you  illustrate  any  mistakes  in  discipline  or  moral  training 
which  are  likely  to  be  made  by  an  untrained  teacher,  and  which  a  special 
preparation  would  tend  to  make  less  likely  P — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  illustrate  that  from  a  very  recent  experience.     I  have  been  examining  a 
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certain  college  which  exists  for  the  training  of  secondary  women  teachers, 
and  I  asked  a  question  something  like  this :  Is  it  wrong,  and  if  it  is  wrong, 
why  is  it  wrong,  to  allow  a  child  to  call  a  thing  that  hnrt-s  it,  naughty. 
That  is  a  very  common  mistake.  From  all  those  girls  I  got  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  right  answer.  They  had  evidently  been  taught  why  it  was 
injudicious,  why  it  was  even  wrong,  and  what  place  the  correction  of  that 
error  bore  in  the  development  of  a  child's  moral  character. 

11.164.  Take  another  point.  7ou  know  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
debate  over  the  question  of  .whether  children  should  be  goyemed  and 
controlled  upon  a  system  of  rewards  or  upon  a  system  of  punishments  ;  or 
rather,  to  put  it  more  exactly,  what  is  the  proportion  which  the  application 
of  reward  and  the  application  of  punishment  ought  to  bear  in  moral 
training.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  point  upon  which  theory  and  special 
preparation  might  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  average  teacher  ? — I  have  not 
only  no  doubty  but  to  refer  to  my  own  experience,  I  remember  setting 
thai  very  question  as  the  sal^ect  of  an  essay  to  be  discussed  by  the 
students  in  a  training  college  for  elementary  teachers,  and  it  was  discussed 
with  very  great  advantage — advantage  which  I  myself  shared. 

11.165.  Do  you  think  that  untrained  teachers  are  likely  to  fall  into 
mistakes  on  that  point  ?-  -Tes. 

11.166.  What  kind  of  mistakes? — With  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  I  think  they  would  most  probably  distribute 
their  punishments  too  freely.  .  That  is  my  personal  experience. 

11.167.  Have  you  ever  known  them  distribute  their  rewards  too  freely  P 
— I  must  admit  that  that  also  I  have  known.  Theu,  if  I  may  add  to  those 
remarks  this,  I  take  it  that  most  of  the  teachers  trained  under  our  present 
elementary  system,  defective  as  it  is,  are  able  to  face  and  control  more  or 
lees  effectually  a  very  large  class  of  unruly  children.  For  instance,  I  have 
seen  a  young  pupil  teacher  face  to  face  with  an  unconscionably  large  class 
of  100,  a  disgracefully  large  number,  of  course,  but  that  teacher  was  able 
to  manage  those  children  perfectly  well,  because  he  had  been  habituated 
to  it,  and  shown  how  to  do  it  with  the  least  friction  possible.  I  conceive 
that  if  you  had  put  an  untrained  teacher  in  front  of  those  100  children,  the 
fulure  would  have  been  striking.  In  fact  it  is  a  kind  of  task  that  I  myself 
should  not  have  liked  to  face. 

11.168.  {Lady  Frederick  Oavendish.)  Can  you  tell  me  how  any  rules  of 
training  can  really  enable  you  to  manage  a  large  class  of  unruly  children  p 
Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  auy  hard  and  fast  rule  other 
than  gener^  precepts,  but  if  a  teacher  is  put  over  a  large  class  and 
the  d^Edings  of  that  teacher  are  watohed  by  somebody  capable  of  giving 
advice,  I  conceive  that  it.  is  quite  possible  for  the  director  and  critic  to 
give  such  hints  as  will  help  towards  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

11.169.  Only,  I  suppose,  where  the  teacher  has  got  some  capacity  in 
him  of  keeping  discipline.  It  cannot  be  put  into  him  ? — I  think  an  ordinary 
intelligent  person  might  be  taught  how  to  control  a  large  and  unruly  class, 
provicting  of  course  that  they  were  physically  capable. 

11.170.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  offer  upon  this 
general  question  of  what  the  special  training  of  teachers  ought  to  be  P — 
No.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  that  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment  to 
offer  you, 

11.171.  (Mr.  Sohhouse.)  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  the  art  of 
managing  large  classes,  and  so  on,  is  not  so  necessary  for  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools :  the  classes  are  not  so 
large  or  so  unruly  p — That  is  very  true,  but  I  have  seen  some  compara- 
tively small  classes  in  secondary  schools  extremely  unruly,  where  I  have 
felt  that  a  little  training,  and  perhaps,  if  I  am  add  it,  experience,  would 
have  helped  the  teachers  very  considerably. 

11.172.  In  fact  your  opinion  is  that  training  of  this  kind  is  quite  as 
necessary  for  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  oi'  every  class  as  well  as  the 
highest  P — ^I  have  no  doubt  about  it.    To  be  sure,  the  higher  you  get 
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the  less  necessary  it  is,  because  you  find  amongst  English  schoolboys  a 
roughish  code  of  honour  which  'will  prevent  them  mostly  from  maVing 
the  gix>ssest  mistakes  which  as  you  get  farther  down  you  are  more  likely 
to  meet.  I  say  that  with  the  full  knowledge  that  there  have  been  such 
things  as  gross  breaches  of  discipline  and  general  breaches  of  discipline  in 
schools  of  the  highest  class. 

11.173.  And  you  think  that  method  of  teaching,  apart  from  the  power  of 
keeping  discipUne,  is  just  as  important  for  secondary  school  teachers  to 
learn  as  elementary  P — I  have  not  the  faintest  doubt  about  it. 

11,178a.  Do  you  think  they  require  quite  as  long  a  training? — ^No, 
not  as  things  are  at  present,  because  the  elementary  teacher,  as  we 
know,  has  at  jHresentto  make  up  a  great  deal  of  lost  time  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  liberal  education. 

11.174.  They  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  time  at  the  training  colleges 
in  acquiring  knowledge  ? — They  do  so  spend  a  very  large  proportion  of 
time. 

11.175.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  you  would  think  that  in  the  case  of  a 
uniyendty  man  who  had  got  a  good  degree  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  giye  up  more  than,  say  a  year,  to  learning  the  beet  methods  of 
teaching  P— I  should  prefer  two  years  myself,  because  obviously  you  can 
get  more  into  it,  and  he  would  gain  a  larger  experience.  But,  I  think, 
one  year  would  make  an  enormous  difference,  and  indeed  would  save  a 
man  from  making  very  bad  mistakes.  It  is,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  not  so 
much  what  he  would  learn  in  the  way  of  actual  detailed  method  as  learn 
the  way  to  acquire  method  for  himself. 

11.177.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  With  regard  to  the  three  points  of  theory  that 
you  have  mentioned,  the  history  of  education,  school  management,  and 
psychology,  do  you  think  the  study  of  the  history  is  as  important  as  the  study 
of  the  other  two  subjects  P — I  should  say  yes,  because  the  history  teaches 
you  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  and  also  how  to  avoid  them. 

11.178.  Do  you  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  teachers  have 
voluntaiily  submitted  to  lectures  in  the  three  courses,  the  lectures  on 
the  history  have  proved  less  attractive  as  being  on  the  whole  less 
directly  useful  after  a  time  ?— I  did  not  know  it  and  I  am  little  surprised 
to  hear  it,  because  I  should  have  thought  they  were  very  interesting. 

11.179.  I  suppose  in  watching  the  students  under  training  who  have 
passed  before  you,  you  have  almost  invariably  recognised  increase  of 
power  of  teaching  in  consequence  of  the  training  P — Not  invariably,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  true  to  say  almost  invariably. 

11.180.  And  you  think  that  would  be  the  same  if  the  training  is  carried 
higher  up  in  the  scale  p — ^I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

11.181.  With  regard  to  the  defects  the  training  cures,  you  mentioned 
the  matter  of  governing  a  large  number  of  children.  Does  not  that  arise 
from  the  fact  tiiat  training  shows  how  to  detect  signs  of  inattention  in  the 
individual  before  the  inattention  spreads,  and  how  to  apply  the  cure  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  P — I  think  that  is  very  true  and  a  most  important 
consideration. 

11.182.  An  untrained  teacher  with  a  class  of  30  knows  when  the  whole 
class  has  become  disorderly  without  knowing  how  it  began  P — ^And  how  to 
stop  it.     Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

11,183. 1  will  read  an  objection  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  higher 
schools,  as  I  have  had  it  put  into  my  hands.  '*  Inten<^g  teachers,"  says 
my  correspondent,  "cannot  afford  to  pay  money  and  time  for  a  benefit 
"  which,  though  it  has  some  value,  still  has  far  less  value  than  the  in- 
"  trinsic  merits  of  the  man  himself."  That  is  the  objection  very  nearly 
which  the  Chairman  has  put  to  you.  But  the  objection  is  that  the 
money  and  time  cannot  be  found  by  men  who  have  to  teach  in  the  higher 
schools.  What  do  you  think  of  that  P— I  do  regard  that  as  a  serious 
objection ;   but,  on  the  other  hand,  recalling  one's  experience  of  men 
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"vvho  have  drifted  into  Seoondazy  Education,  I  think  I  can  remember  a 
very  large  number  who  have  spent  an  unprofitable  year  in  ''hanging 
about/'  and  if  it  were  clear  that  their  seryices  would  be  required  at  the 
end  of  apprenticeship  and  a  career  were  open  to  them,  I  conceive  that 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  their  undertaking  seriously  that  ^rayear 
of  practice. 

11.184.  The  other  objection  I  have  is  that  you  could  not  induce  the  beet 
men  to  take  up  training,  that  is  to  say,  to  become  heads  of  training 
colleges  and  teachers  in  training  colleges.  The  objection  is  put  thus: 
'*  Beally  good  teachers  who  can  do  all  parts  of  their  work  well  and  take 
*'  an  interest  in  it,  are  never  likely  to  give  it  up  for  the  sake  of  training." 
Do  you  think  that  is  any  objection  P — I  do  not  think  that  is  a  serious 
objeiction  at  all  because  my  own  experience  is  quite  contrary  to  that.  In 
some  of  the  colleges  that  I  know  well  there  are  men  of  the  very  highest 
calibre  at  work ;  men  whose  academical  qualifications  are  very  high  and 
whose  personal  qualifications  would  have  secured  them  eminence  in  any 
other  line  of  work.  Of  that  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  and  I  may  say 
that  the  tendency  of  the  times  shows  that  that  is  more  and  more  £kely 
to  be  the  case.  I  note  in  the  elementary  training  colleges  a  very  remark- 
able increase  in  the  high  qualifications  of  the  teachers  who  are  th^re 
employed. 

11.185.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  There  has  been,  has  there  not,  lately  a  good  deal 
of  successful  experience  in  new  methods  of  teaching  modem  languages  P — 
There  have  been  methods  that  have  been  very  much  talked  about. 
Whether  in  themselves  those  methods  are  better  tiian  all  the  traditional 
methods  that  have  been  employed  I  cannot  say ;  I  have  my  doubts  some- 
times. But  the  value  of  all  that  kind  of  work  and  discussion  lies  in  the 
fact  that  experiments  are  being  made  and  teachers  are  being  made  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  improvements  are  possible. 

11.186.  And  the  same  applies  to  methods  of  teaching  art  P — I  do  not 
doubt  it  for  a  minute. 

11.187.  And  eq>ecially  to  the  teaching  of  young  children  P — I  should  say 
so  emphatically. 

11.188.  Then  am  I  right  in  thinking  that  one  of  the  great  advantaf!:e6  of 
a  system  of  organised  training  would  be  to  bring  the  rising  generation  of 
teachers  under  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  tiie  few  people  who  at  any 
one  time  in  the  country  are  really  thinking  and  originative  about  method 
of  iuRtruction  ?— Undoubtedly. 

11.189.  With  regard  to  the  actual  syllabus  of  a  course  of  instruction  in 
training  at  the  universities  I  imagine  you  would  like  to  see  the  pupils 
taken  through  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  Mr.  Quick  gave  m  his 
**  Educationtd  Beformers  "  P — ^I  cannot  recall  any  specific  scheme ;  but  such 
a  course  must  be  extremely  useful. 

11.190.  On  the  ground  that  a  man  is  less  likely  to  be  under  bondage  to 
mere  tradition  in  education  if  he  understands  what  was  the  historical  origin 
and  justification  of  any  particular  method  of  teaching  P — Certainly. 

11.191.  Then  in  addition  to  that  would  not  you^  like  to  see  the  teachers 
given  some  idea  of  the  present  educational  condition  and  methods  of  their 
own  country  ?— A  proper  training  would  certainly  give  them  that. 

11.192.  With,  to  some  extent,  the  comparative  study  of  similar  things 
in  other  countries  P — ^Yes. 

11.193.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  at  present  is 
the  social  separation  between  different  grades  of  schools  P — ^I  think  that 
18  a  very  serious  fact. 

11.194.  You  have  noticed,  for  instance,  that  university  graduates  going 
into  the  secondary  schools  are  ignoraat  of,  and,  therefore,  often  prejudiced 
against,  the  grade  of  primary  schools  P — That  is  very  true ;  but  I  do  not 
think  such  a  sentiment  is  peculiar  to  our  own  country. 

E     87780.  F  F 
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UJS&.  But  sa  iar  as  iJ)  goee,  tbaii  Und  of  exdnsiTeiieds  «t)4  i^pvseme^ 
iroiild  tend  to  be  removed  by  study  {4  the  Ysnpus  meUiods..af  fidii^tioiv 
daring  the  period  of  training  P — ^Yes. 

11.196.  Speaking  from  your  ezperiepoe  of  Oxford,  do  I  understand  that 
you  would  like  this  training  at  the  uniyernity  to  be  taken  after  a  man  has 
proceeded  to  his  degree? — ^I  should  prefer  it  so,  though  it  might  be 
possible  to  giye  him  a  good  part  of  it  during  his  last  year. 

11.197.  But  a  man  irho  was  reading  for  a  high  class  in  honours  would 
hardly  have  time  ? — True ;  he  would  hardly  have  time. 

11.198.  (Chairman,)  I  understood  that  your  view  was  that  a  man  should 
take  tibis  training  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  P — ^Yea ;  I  think  it  would 
be  preferable  on  the  grounds  which  have  been  mentioned. 

11.199.  (ifr.  Sadler.)  Would  you  have  the  pzaotising  school  atttadied  to 
the  Tuiivexsily  P — L  idioiild  have  praotising  echools.  I  should  be  sotxyy 
to  see  a  Tsery  large  number  of  men  all  gathered  in  thesmse  sohoo}/ 
I  thifijk.it  is  ve^y  mueh  better  that  schools  shMld  be,  so  to .  Speaks  ister-> 
abaaged,  and  in  tiie  colleges  now  existing  it  is  a  very  commoa  thing  lev 
stndeints  ta  be. sent  from  one  school  to  anotijun*  for  purposes  ol  obaecv»4 
tHHi.  To  suggest  that  there  should  be  at  the  university  only  one  pxaotunug 
school  would  very  seriously  limit  the  ground  that  you  could  cover,  toad  I 
conceive  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  as  many  secondary  schools  as 
possible  in  all  parts  of  the  country  schools  for  practice. 

• '41, 200.  From  your  own  experience  of  men  who  have  just  taken  their 
degieee,  you  would  like  to  see  the  colleges  continue  their  scholarships  in 
order  to  enable  men  to  go  through  a  course  of  training  P — Yes. 

11,20L  And  you  would  like  to  have  the  whole  system  under  the  control 
of  a  mixed  delegacy  of  resident  graduates  and  outsiders  P — Speaking  now 
solely  of  the  university  P 

11.202.  Yes. — ^I  think  that  would  be  an  admirable  plan,  always  provided 
that  the  outsiders  were  teachers  or  largely  teachers. 

11.203.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  university  graduate  had  gone  through  a 
philosophical  training,  for  instance,  in  literae  humaniores,  he  would  re- 
quire the  psychological  trainhig  which  we  often  hear  Of  aii  a  necessary 
part  of  teachers*  training  ? — No,  certainly  not.  ^ 

.  11,204.  Primary  teachers,  as  they  come  to  the  univeiaitiea  at  present, 
come  with  more  practical  experience  than  literary  culture  P — ^Yes. 

11.205.  A  graduate  proposing  to  be  trained  would  come  equipped  T^th 
more  literary  culture  than  practical  experience  P — ^Yes. 

11.206.  As  a  question  of  organisation,  how  fai*  do  you  think  the  training 
of  those  two  classes  of  teachers  could  be  made  really  concurrent.  Weula 
not  stress  have  to  be  laid  for  each  class  on  different  sides  of  their  training  P 
— ^Undoubtedly. 

11.207.  Still  you  think  that  the  two  things  might  be  conducted  tuider 
one  body  and,  speaking  roughly,  as  a  whole  P — I  have  the  advantage  m 
answering  that  question,  although,  perhaps,  it  is  not  a  very  great  one,  of 
having  just  inspected  the  Oxford  University  Day  Training  College.  The 
tmiversity  has  now  a  department  of  that  sort.  To  spesiJ^  quite  Ir^nkbt 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  altogether  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment there  as  yet.  .    .  L 

11.208.  {Mr.  Cockhurn.)  How  many  students  have  they  P— I  think  abbiit 
eight  or  nine.  ':      "■ 

11.209.  {Chairman.)  But  it  Has  only  been  established  a  very  short  timef 
-^Yes ;  in  fact  I  think  this  is  the  second  year.  The  comparative  f fldlure 
is  pcttily  the  result  of  the  ignorance  of  the  university  authorities  as  to  twkat 
is  necessary  for  the  training  of  a  teacher ;  but  they  make  such  <diaraeterilflii 
mistakes  in  dealing  with  primary  teachers  as  they  would  in  dealing  ^^nlll 
secondary  teachers.  '  ^' 
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^  HfilO.  Axe  those  irh<«nyoQ  have  examined  inihit)  college  nniyeniiirf 
grwhifllea  or  notf-^ome  <»f  them  are  reading  for  tinirersity  degrees,  lyat 
not  aU.    They  are  not  graduates  yet. 

11.211.  But  some  of  them  are  members  of  the  university  P — ^I  think  thqr 
are  eJl  members  of  the  university. 

11.212.  (Mr.  8<icHe»\)  I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  bears  on  &e  qiKstion 
which  you  were  about  to  answer? — Having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
tile  men  and  women  teachers  from  whom  at  present  you  draw  your 
supplies  for  the  elementary  schools  start  with  such  great  defect  in  the  way 
of  lack  of  liberal  education,  it  would  be  impossible,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
^^t  i^m  9jgd  ^ose  whom  you  prc^ose  to  tndn  for  secondary  schools 
in  the  same  way  as  things  are  now. 

11,218.  At  present  a  primary  teacher  going  up  to  the  University  Day 
SBesjpifl^  OollegB  is  going  ooncnivently  through  two  eouxtes  of  inslaraction 
tt9dw  k9fo  sepacate  .anthorii&es :  he  is  preparing  for  his  degree  in  tlM 
miiveimty*  And  passes  for  that  the  neoessBry  ezaminafcions,  and  he  is  also 
QPdexgmkg  a  .course  of  instruction  under  the  Education  D^artment  F-^ 
Yi^  I. think  that  is  generally  so.  .</ 

'^41,214.  8o  that  at  present  what  is  hax)pening  is  exactly  what  j6n 
deprecate,  namely,  the  attempt  to  give  special  training  at  the  same  tim^ 
as  literary  culture  ? — ^Tes. 

11.215.  8o  you  look  forward  to  separating  those  and  giving  yoUt 
ptimary  teacher  first  of  all  his  literary  culture,  and  letting  that  be  followed 
by  tiie  specnal  training  P — ^Yes. 

11.216.  {Mr.  Cockhum.)  In  your  opinion,  is  the  kind  of  pupil  to  be  met 
with  in  the  secondary  school  likely  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  skilled 
teacher  quite  as  much  as  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  school? — ^No;  I 
should  say  not,  because  the  habits  of  the  street  are  very  mudi  more  Hiwl^r 
to  cause  trouble  in  an  elementary  than  in  a  secondaiy  school  ;.aiB|dr 
moreover  the  children  who  would  come  to  the  secondary  schools  .o£.  the 
type  of  which  J  presume  we  are  speaking,  would  come  from  homes  where 
tibte  habits  of  obedience  were,  perhaps,  a  little  better  understood. 

11.217.  Thei^  does  not  your  experience  run  in  the  direetion  that  it  is 
easier  to  obtain  subordmation  and  good  discipline  by  a  seoondioy 
tc^kcher  in  the  class  of  children  he  has  to  deal  with  than  it  would  be  u 
tJ^ose  children,  (Come  from  a  diffarmit  stcatum  of  society  F — I  should  4hiftli 
that  is  true,  but  I  am  by  no  means  quite  certain. 

ll,$UB.  With  regard  ta  these  three  items  that  you  have  pnt-t^dwtl^ 
head  of  qualifications,  do  you  mean  that  a  teacher  should  possess  the 
whole  three  P— Yes. 

11,219.  And  you  would  not  regard,  therefore,  a  degree  such  as  the 
degree  of  Ijondon  TJniyersity,  which  ia  simply  an  examining  uniTersity,  as 
a  qualification  for  a  good  teacher  standing  alone  P — Not  standing  alone,  by 
any  manner  of  means. 

..  11>^2(1^  Then  you  regard  these  three  qualifications,  bracketted  together^ 
as  being  indispensable  P — Quite. 

11,221.  In  your  opinion,  how  is  the  expense  of  obtaining  these  threie 
veiy  important  qualifications  to  be  borne  p  Is  it  to  be  borne  by  thf 
iM^dont  or  by  the  State  P — I  should  presume  that  there  wou^d  be  a  aoQT 
ifiderable  number  of  persons  prepared  to  bear  it  themselves.  Social 
conditions,  I  think,  make  that  perfectly  certain.  If  there  were  an; 
deficiency  in  the  supply,  I  presume  that  the  State  might  reasonably  be 
asked  to  step  in  in  some  form  or  other. 

11^222.  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  incumbent  on  the  State  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  secondary  teachers^  training  as  it  now  does  very  large^ 
for  the  primary  teachers*  tr(dning?-^I  should,  be  inclined  to  iaay  yes.     -  .r; 

11,223.  (Mr8.BryarU>)  With  reference  to  that  question,  would  you  think 
that  a  p^ovidon  of  proper  buildings  for  training  colleges  and  the  liberal 
supply  of  training  colleges  would  be  sufilcient,  allowing  a  large  number  of 
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students  to  pay  their  own  expenses?— I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any 
very  large  expenditure  in  the  way  of  buildings.  I  do  not  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  you  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
elementary  training  colleges,  where  buildings,  maintenance,  and  every- 
thing haye  had  to  be  provided  for  a  very  large  number  who  could  be 
brought  into  the  profession  in  any  way. 

11.224.  But  surely  some  buildings  would  be  required  P — ^Yes. 

11.225.  And  that  does  create  a  considerable  difficulty  at  present.  It  has 
in  the  case  of  the  existing  training  colleges  for  secondaiy  teachers? — ^Yee ; 
I  quite  agree  with  you. 

11.226.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  training  which  has  been 
proposed  by  some  of  the  headmasters  in  the  nature  of  apprenticeehip  in 
one  of  the  great  schools  ?->-I  think  very  highly  of  it. 

11.227.  To  which  of  the  two  sides  of  training  do  you  attach  most 
importance:  the  study  of  the  sciences  at  the  base  of  the  subject  which 
lead  to  a  proper  understanding  of  educational  prDblems,  or  the  practical 
training  m  methods  of  instructions  and  discipline  P  To  the  absence  of 
which  of  those  two  do  you  think  most  evil  attaches  afterwards  P — To  the 
absence  of  the  latter.  I  think  the  practice  under  criticism  is  of  much 
the  greater  importance. 

11.228.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  is  much  more  likely  to  acquire 
that  by  experience  P  It  is  true  it  would  be  experience  at  the  expense  of 
his  pupils ;  but  still,  do  you  not  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to  acquire 
that  than  to  acquire  that  insight  into  the  problems  which  do  depend  upon 
a  knowledge  of  psychology  P — Let  me  answer  that  from  my  experience.  I 
think  the  worst  teacher  I  ever  knew  was  the  best  psychologist  that  I  have 
met  in  the  course  of  my  experience  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
best  teacher  I  know  knows  no  psychology.  I  know  how  little  that 
proves,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  my  general  experience  shows  me  that  it  is 
ihe  practice  that  makes  the  greater  difference.  I  mean  always  practice 
under  criticism. 

11.229.  In  reference  to  the  advantages  which  you  pointed  out  just  now 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Sadler's  qaestion,  do  you  think  uie  system  of  training  by 
apprenticeship  in  a  great  school  would  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  the 
mind  of  the  young  teacher  into  touch  with  all  the  thought  of  the  country 
on  the  subject  P  He  would  only  be  brought  into  touch  with  that  particular 
school  P — I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  by  any  manner  of  means  if  in 
the  first  place  he  is  sent  about  observing  what  is  done  elsewhere  as  ought 
to  be  the  case,  and  if  his  course  of  reading  is  so  directed  tiiiat  he  must  take 
those  things  into  consideration. 

m 

11.230.  Therefore  you  would  add  that  to  the  system  P— Yes. 

11,281.  A  certain  amount  of  travelling  about  P— And  observation.  There 
need  not  be  a  very  considerable  amount  of  travelling  about. 

11,232.  And  a  very  careful  course  of  reading  p — Yes. 

11,238.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  You  consider  that  the  schools  would 
suffer  under  the  untrained  teacher  however  good  and  capable  he  was  to 
start  with,  simply  on  account  of  his  want  of  training,  during  the  first 
months  of  his  work  P — I  do  not  doubt  it.  Reverting  to  my  experience  as  a 
teacher  extending  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  teaching  life,  I  am 
quite  conscious  that  towards  the  end  I  was  a  very  much  better  teache]^ 
because  I  had  learnt  to  criticise  myself  and  to  work  out  methods.  But  I 
am  equally  conscious  that  a  good  deaJ  of  my  teaching  in  the  earlier  part  of 
my  work  was  inefficient  because  I  had  not  been  put  upon  the  track,  so  to 
speak,  of  method. 

11.234.  But  that  being  so,  do  not  the  practising  schools  suffer  a  good 
deal  under  all  these  raw  lumds  that  practice  upon  them  P — ^Do  you  mean 
that  the  children  would  suffer  P 

11.235.  Yes.— No.  With  regard  to  elementary  schools,  I  think  it  is 
proved  that  in  the  practising  schools  there  is  always  a  very  great  increase 
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in  the  general  intelligenoe  of  the  children.  It  may  happen— and  head- 
masters  haye  said  this  to  me — that  in  snch  things  as  oonld  be  tested  by 
«Yerages,  and  tested  in  the  somewhat  cumbersome  aod  unpractical  way  in 
which  we  inspectors  of  schools  test  them,  the  children  show  a  falling-of. 
But  I  have  never  known  a  case  in  which  the  children  of  a  practising  school 
have  not  been  commended  for  their  general  intelligence.  That  arises  from 
the  fact  that  students  in  training,  howeyer  dull  they  are,  to  take  a  metaphor 
from  rowing,  put  their  backs  into  the  work  and  do  their  best. 

11,236.  (Ohairman.)  May  it  not  arise  from  this,  that  the  master  of  the 
practising  school  is  ex  hyfothesi  so  well-trained  and  competent  a  teacher 
that  he  is  capable  of  criticising  the  work  of  the  students  who  are  doing 
their  work  under  his  eye  P — I  am  grieved  to  say  that  that  is  not  always 
the  case. 

11,287.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  teachers  are  sent  to  practising 
Bchools  whose  masters  are  not  competent  to  criticise  them  P — They  are  not 
in  training  colleges  under  the  criticism  merely  of  that  master,  and  I  think 
I  have  urged  that  it  is  practice  under  criHcism  which  is  the  important  part^ 
though  the  criticism  may  noi  necessarily  be  the  most  inteUigent  possible. 

11.238.  But  surely  the  value  of  the  criticism  to  the  teacher  who  is 
•employed  in  practicing  depends  upon  the  competence  of  the  person  under 
whose  eye  he  practices  P — The  degree  of  its  value  very  largely,  no  doubt, 
does  BO  depend,  but  the  important  thing  is,  as  I  say,  that  the  man  knows 
he  is  being  watched,  and  he  is  made  to  do  his  best,  and  to  hunt  up  reasons 
for  doing  what  he  does  do. 

11.239.  So  that  in  other  words,  even  unintelligent  criticism  is  better 
than  no  criticism  at  all  P — I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

11.240.  But  does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  when  a  man  is  set  to  practice  before  an  unintelligent  critic  P — ^I 
think  it  is  most  unfortunate,  and  wherever  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties  I  find  it  I  endeavour  to  modify  such  conditions.  But  it  still 
remains  that  there  is  a  considerable  balance  of  advantage. 

11.241.  {Mr.  Cochbum.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  practising  schools  are 
adequately  staffed  with  a  permanent  staff  which  is  a  thoroughly  good  one 

independently  of  those  "raw  hands"  as  they  have  been  described? 

There  again,  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  is  not  always  the  case.  I  must  frankly 
admit  that  in  theory  such  schools  are  properly  staffed,  and  it  is  part  of 
the  business  of  inspectors  of  training  colleges  to  satisfy  themselves  upon 
that  particular.  In  most  cases  I  will  admit  that  the  staff  is  satisfactory, 
but  in  some  oases  it  is  not. 

11.242.  (Dr,  WormeU.)  Independentlyof  the  students  under  training  P 

Yes. 

11.243.  But  the  fact  that  the  school  is  used  as  a  practising  school  makes 
no  difference  in  the  Government  requirements  as  regards  the  staff,  does  it  P 
— It  does  not  certainly,  in  my  interpretation  of  them,  and  I  do  not  supi>ose 
it  does  in  the  interpretation  of  others. 

11.244.  But,  practically,  would  the  Department  allow  a  school  used  for 
practice  to  be  lees  efficiently  or  inadequately  staffed  than  one  that  was  not 
BO  used  P — No ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  staff  required  in  a  school  which 
iB  used  for  practice  ought  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  a  school  which  is 
not  so  used.  Unfortunately  the  departmentfd  minimum  of  requirement 
in  an  ordinary  elementary  school  is  sadly  low. 

11.245.  (Mr.  CocJcbum.)  But  it  is  never  acted  upon  by  anybody  ? — ^I  am 
Sony  to  say  that  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  that.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
found  that  it  has  frequently  been  acted  upon. 

11.246.  Have  you  found  one  case  in  500  in  England  P — ^I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  tie  myself  down  to  such  particulars,  but  I  fear  I  could  show  you 
such  schools  in  London. 

11.247.  (Lady  Frederick  Oavendish.)  Is  it  not  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  that  the  practising  schools  should  be  first-rate  of  their  sort ;  and 
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k-tbere  noipower.  to  iasiflfc  upon -it  ?— It  10  of  tke  very  igpreatest  ooDseqnence 
>aad  tliere  js' •uch  power,*  ana. it  is  when  disooyeiy  is  made  that  the  staff 
is  jooi  of  the  best  (possible  Jdnd.thait  such  facts  are  bronghlr  to  the  notice 
of  the  authorities,  and  an  endeayour  is  made  to  impioye. 

Ciijs  o»  Pfflt-  '  11,248.  {(Jk^vrman.)  Now  will  yon  give  ns  the  restdt  of  yotcr  observa- 
*2?:rIiOTnSl* '**^^  as  to  the  classes  of  persons  available  as  teaehen  in  secondary 

nr  BioovDABT 'isehooH-and  the  previoBs  careers  of  persons  whom  yon  find  entering 

Schools.       secondary  schools  as  teachers? — I  presume  that   I  have  not  very  mnch 

special  infoimatson  upon  that  p(»nt.    The  secondary  sohoold  aA  I  know 

•them  are  supplied  mostly  from  men  from  Oxford  and  Oambddge  who  have 

•aot  got  very  high  degrees,  and  fiom  those  who  have  graduated  at  London, 

more  or  less  privately.    Those  ar^  the  ordinary  gradtiatee  whom  i*  have 

spoken  of,  and  who  for  the  most  part  have  had  no  training  or  esporience 

atJdl.    These  men  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  pick  up  what 

they  can  by  themselves,  in  most  cases  not  being  even  helped  by  their 

headmaster. 

11.249.  But  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  course  of  having  received 
a  good  genfiffal  Hbeial  education  F— Mostly,  and  that  is  a  very  gMat 
advantage  indeed. 

11.250.  A»d  their  minds  have  been  enlarged  and  liberalised  by  tiie 
univonity  life  P— Yes. 

11.251.  Especially  if  they  have  lived  at  a  teaching  university  P-^Yes. 
I  think  you  mfust  make  considerable  <lJfltection  between  those  who  hove 
been  at  a  resident  university  and  those  who  have  merely  got  their  degrees 
by  working  privately  and  passing  an  examination. 

11.252.  The  difference,  so  far  as  influence  goes,  and  as  respects  what 
has. been,  called  the  sthnulus  to  thinking,  would  be  very  great  between 
tho9e  who  have  resided  at  a  teaching  university  and  those  who  have  merely 
flttidiedand  passed  an  examination  P — It  is,  perhaps,  easy  to  exaggerate 
Ihnt.  I  think  the  important  thing  is  to  hav»  had  the  elements  of  what  is 
called  a  liberal  edaeaiMn4J-^Ejtttitt;'Giw»k,  ])fa1lii9nr«ties,'and  so  on; 

.  .11,253.  Would  it  mot  make  a  difference  where  and  under  what  conditions 
JM  laA  reoeived  those  dements  ? — ^It  would  make  a  great  difference  in  a 
man's  personal  bearing  for  the  most  part. 

11.254.  Would  it  not  make  a  difference  in  what  may  be  called  his  general 
intellectual  tone  and  the  width  of  his  horizon  P— J  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  necessarily.  I  wish  I  could  admit  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  have  so  great  an  advantage  as  that. 

11.255.  I  did  not  refer  merely  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  said 
^Teaching  University  "  P-^In  the  case  of  a  teaching  university,  of  courise, 
you  have  the  very  great  advantage  that  a  man  has  "  sat  under"  a  teacher. 

«  11,256.  Then  a  man  has  received  the  stimulus  of  what  is  presumably  a 
powerful  and  highhy  trained  mind  teaching  the  subject  P— That  is  very 
unpdHant,  because  he  has  at  all  events  heard  somebody  else  teach  many 
of  the  things  that  he  himself  will  have  to  teach. 

'  11,257.  Does  not  that  make  a  difference  to  what  may  be  called  the 
geneand  activity,  variety,  and  ingenuity  of  his  mind  ? — A  very  great  deal  of 
mfference  indeed.    I  quite  agree  with  you.    I  misunderstood  you  before. 

11,258.1  Buppose  ai](iong  the  teadhezs  in  secondary  sohoola  thare  are  a 
good  many  wno  have  been. trained  elementary  teadiers  having  passed 
through  training  colleges  P — Yes,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  they  are  amongst 
the  most  suceessftd  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  Li  one  case,  which  I 
iMree  in  my  nifid,  a  gentleman  was  most  conspicuously  successful  in  Com- 
parison with  all  his  colleagues  in  a  certain  piece  of  work  (as  a  matter  of 
fact  ihB  teaching  of  a  foreign  language)  ^ere  it  was  carcftdly  and  syste- 
matically tested.  He  was  far  and  away  better  than  any  of  them.  I  do  not 
say  that  that  was  entirely  because  he  was  a  torained  elementary  teaoAier, 
but  it  happened  that  he  was,  and  I  think  myseU  that  it  was  very  largely;  in 
consequence  of  his  having  learnt  something  of  method. 
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'  lli!tt9.  biio*oneiii8tuioeniherii«rrowiobiiMr«ahidiiotioniiponP-^ 
bat  i  kttew  more  than  one  oaee  wheie  the  experiment  had  been  tsAtmoBlf 
mieeouivHL,  itnd  I  think  I  may  drav  an  illiutrafei<Hi  fiom  o^er  conntries. 
Jsl  easee  wheie  I  have  known  trained  elementarr  teadhers  to  be  sent  out 
from  this  oonntry  they  havesnoceeded  very  mn<ui  better  than  the  man  who 
has  gone  out  with  the  mere  nnivereity  diploma. 

11  «260.  There  are^wo  poBslble  eanses  to  which  it  may  be  suggested  that 
what  yon  mention  la  dne,  the  one  the  preeenoe  of  speeial  training  iH^eh 
the  teacher  has  reoeiyed,  the  other  the  fact  that  haying  been  chosen  for  a 
secondary  school  instead  of  snfiered  to  remain  in  an  elementary  school,  he 
is  presnmably  a  man  of  superior  natural  force  and  energy  ? — I  do  not  deny 
that  th«e  is  a  great  deal  of  importance  in  that. 

11.261.  What  relatiye  importance  do  you  attach  to  each  of  those  two 
eanses? — Again,  I  think  that  personal  character,  personal. energy,  and 
force,  are  more  important  than  training.  I  quite  admit  thai  But  the  me» 
that  I  haye  known  sent  abroad  are  in  most  cases  average  men. 

11.262.  Your  ideal  then  would,  I  suppose,  be  that  the  teacher  of  the 
fatnre,  if  we  may  so  eall  him,  should  unite  the  two  elements  of'  special 
tndning  which  the  teacher  -from  the  training  college  now  has,  and  the 
elements  of  a  wider  liberal  education  which  the  graduate  of  a  uniyemity 
now  has  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

11,268.  And  you  would  consider  that  the  teacher  who  possessed  one  of 
those  elements  only,  without  the  other,  would  be  maoh  lees  tati«ra0tOfY  ? — 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  Tf  I  may  call  your  attention  to  it,  I  have 
said  in  my  precis  that  the  trained  elementary  teachers  are  too  few  in 
number  at  present,  if  the  elementary  schools  were  yuite  adequately  gUiffed. 
I  do  not  say  staffed  up  to  the  minimum  of  the  requirements  of  the  ezisting 
code,  because  it  is  perfectly  true  that  they  ate  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
staffed  above  the  ininimum  ;  though  again  in  a  largo  number  of  casas  they 
are  staffed  just  up  to  the  minimum. 

11,264.  Is  JM  your  view  that  the  best  method  of  providing  trained 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  may  be  to  have  a  distinct  system  for  the 
preparation  of  secondary  school  t»EK^hers,  or  would  yon  so  enlarge  and 
modify  any  such  existing  institutions  including  the  univexsities  as  to  make 
the  preparation  of  all  teachers  as  well  elementary  as  secondary  part  of  the 
same  system  ? — The  latter  is  undoubtedly  my  view. 

"'  11; 265.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  means  of  creating  a  system  which 
Would  give  us  the  best  supply  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  P — If  you 
are  referring  to  what  I  should  call  an  ideal  system,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
you  would  draw  upon  the  supply  available  now  in  the  teaching  universitiee 
or  univeimties  generaUy.  Tou  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  a  large  number 
of  men  to  whom  other  professions  are  not  open,  and  who  would  willingly 
for  the  sfdaries  that  are  offered  in  the  schools,  presuming  that  they  were 
no  less  than  those  offered  in  the  public  elementary  schools  now,  enter  that 
profession. 

11,266.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  an  increasing  number,  even  if 
still  a  small  number,  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools  are  graduates  of 
teaching  universities? — ^Tes,  that  is  most  emphatically  the  case.  There  is 
a  gradual  increase.  It  is  not  quite  so  considerable  as  it  would  be  if  the 
Bducation  Department  made  the  entrance  into  the  profession  easier  than  it 
is.  I  think  there  are  unreasonable  exclusions,  but  I  think  an  incfeasing 
number  of  graduates  would  willingly  serve  even  in  elementary  schools 
after  getting  their  degrees. 

-  11 ,267.  (Mr.  Coehbv.rn% )  The  unreasonable  exclusion  is,  I  suppose,  having 
to  serve  two  years  before  they  can  become  certificated  teachers.  Is  that  it  P 
— No,  not  BO  much  that  as  the  Queen's  Bcholan^ps  being  made  the  chief 
portal. 

11 ,268.  Do  you  mean  that  if  a  man  has  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford  he 
must  then  begin  wi^  the  soholar^p  again  P — ^No,  he  need  not  do  that. 
That  is  true. 


I 
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M. there  noipower  to  ixuiak  upon -it  ?— It  U  of  the  vexy-grMtest  oosmwpk&nee 
jAd thexe is- «ach  power, -and. it  ia  when  diaooveiy  is  made  that  tiieaUff 
if  ju>t  of  the  best  possible  Jdnd  thait  soch  facts  are  hxoiight  to  the  notke 
of  the  authorities,  and  an  endeavour  is  made  to  improve. 

Clam  oi  Pse-  '  11,248.  (Ohairman.)  Now  will  yon  give  ns  the  result  of  your  observa- 
'^S'St^mm^  '^^'^  as  to  the  olnsses  of  i>erBons  available  as  teachers  in  seoondary 

IX  BscoiTDiJiT  vehools,  and  the  previous  careers  of  persons  whom  you  £nd  entering 

Schools.       secondary  sdiools  as  teachers? — I  presume  that  I  have  not  very  much 

Hipeoial  infozmation  upon  that  point.    The  secondary  schools  aS  I  know 

•tham  are  supplied  mostly  from  men  from  Oxford  and  Oambridge  who  hare 

•not  got  very  high  degrees,  and  fiom  those  who  have  graduated  at  Liondon, 

more  or  less  privately.    Those  are  the  ordinary  graduates  whom  i*  have 

spoken  of,  and  who  for  the  most  part  have  had  no  training  or  experience 

at  all.    These  men  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  pick  up  what 

they  can  by  themselves,  in  most  cbbcs  not  being  even  helped  by  their 

headmaster. 

11,249.  But  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  course  of  having  received 
a  good  general  liberal  education  P — ^Mostly,  and  that  is  a  vei*y  gveat 
advantage  indeed. 

11^250.  And  their  minds  have  been  enlarged  and  Ubexalised  by  the 
wuveraity  life  P — ^Yes. 

11.251.  Especially  if  they  have  lived  at  a  teaching  university? — Tes. 
I  think  you  srast  make  considerable  distinction  between  those  who  have 
been  at  a  resident  university  and  those  who  have  merely  got  their  d^rees 
by  working  privately  and  passing  an  examination. 

11.252.  The  difference,  so  far  as  influence  goes,  and  as  respects  what 
has. been,  called  the  stimulus  to  thinking,  would  be  very  great  between 
those  who  have  resided  at  a  teaching  university  and  those  who  have  merely 
Sttidied  and  passed  an  examination  P — It  is,  perhaps,  easy  to  exaggerate 
th«t.  I  think  the  important  thing  is  to  have  had  tiie  elements  of  what  is 
called  a  liberal  edoealaop**.IiBtig,  Oteek,  Mftth)9iis«ties,'aud  so  on; 

,  .11,258.  Would  it  mot  makes  difference  where  and  under  what  conditions 
hb  had  seoeived  those  dements  ? — It  would  make  a  great  difference  in  a 
man's  personal  bearing  for  the  most  part. 

11.254.  Would  it  not  make  a  difference  in  what  may  be  called  his  general 
intellectual  tone  and  the  width  of  his  horizon  P— J  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  necessarily.  I  wish  I  could  admit  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  have  so  great  an  advantage  as  that. 

11.255.  I  did  not  refer  merely  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  said 
*^Teaching  University  "  P— In  the  case  of  a  teaching  university,  of  counse, 
you  have  the  very  great  advantage  that  a  man  has  *'  sat  under  "  a  teacher. 

•  11,256.  Then  a  man  has  received  the  stimulus  of  what  is  presumably  a 
powerful  and  highlr  trained  mind  teaching  the  subject  P— That  is  very 
unp6Hant,  because  ne  has  at  all  events  heard  somebody  else  teach  many 
of  the  things  that  he  himself  will  have  to  teach. 

'  11,257.  Does  not  that  make  a  difference  to  what  may  be  called  the 
creneral  activity,  variety,  and  ingenuity  of  his  mind  ? — A  very  great  deal  of 
difference  indeed.    I  quite  agree  with  you.    I  misunderstood  jou  before. 

11,258.  I  suppose  ai](iong  the  teachers  in  seoondary  schools  thaie  are  a 
good  many  wno  have  been  .trained  elementaiy  teoehars .  having  psased 
through  training  colleges  P — Yes,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  they  are  amongst 
the  most  successful  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  In  one  case,  which  I 
have  ill  my  mindj  a  gentleman  was  most  conspicuously  succsessftd  in  Com- 
parison with  all  his  coUeag^ies  in  a  certain  piece  of  work  (as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language)  where  it  was  oarefblly  and  syste- 
matically tested.  He  was  tsi  and  away  better  than  any  of  them.  I  do  not 
say  that  that  was  entirely  because  he  was  a  trained  elementarv  teacher^ 
but  it  happened  that  he  was,  and  I  think  myseU  that  it  was  very  largely  in 
consequence  of  his  having  learnt  something  of  method. 
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'  lT;!lft9.  Is  iK)t  one  instaooe  rather  narrow  tu  buMrui  iuducticm  upon  f — "tm, 
bat  I  littew  more  than  one  oaee  where  the  experiment  hul'been  extietneljf^ 
BftieeeisfQl,  tfnd  I  tMnk  I  may  draw  an  illustration  from  other  oonntriea. 
In  eases  where  I  have  known  ^tvained  elementary  teadhers  to  be  sent  out 
from  this  eonntry  they  have  anooeeded  very  mneh  better  than  the  man  who 
has  gone  ont  with  the  mere  Qniveraity  diploma. 

11«260.  There  ape^two  poesible  oansea  to  which  it  may  be  sn^^geeted  ih&i 
what  yon  mention  ib  dne,  the  one  the  preaenoe  of  epeoial  training  T^oh 
the  teacher  has  received,  the  other  the  fact  that  having  been  chosen  for  a 
secondary  school  instead  of  snfiered  to  remain  in  an  elementary  b<^oo1,  he 
is  presnmably  a  man  of  superior  natural  force  and  energy  ? — ^I  do  not  dony 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  importance  in  that. 

11.261.  What  relative  importance  do  you  attach  to  each  of  those  two 
causes? — Again,  I  think  that  personal  character,  personal. energy,  and 
force,  are  more  important  than  training.  I  quite  admit  thai  But  the  me» 
that  I  have  known  sent  abroad  are  in  most  cases  average  men. 

11.262.  Your  ideal  then  would,  I  suppose,  be  that  the  teacher  of  tiie 
future,  if  we  may  so  eaiU  him,  should  unite  the  two  elements  of  special 
training  whidi  the  teacher  from  the  training  college  now  has,  and  the 
elements  of  a  wider  liberal  education  which  the  graduate  of  a  univenatj 
now  has  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

11,268.  And  you  would  consider  that  the  teacher  who  possessed  one  of 
those  elements  only,  without  the  other,  would  be  much  less  aatiafafltofy  ? — 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  Tf  I  may  call  your  attention  to  it,  I  have 
said  in  my  precis  that  the  trained  elementary  teachers  are  too  few  in 
number  at  present,  if  the  elementary  schools  were  ^uite  adequately  Btaffed. 
I  do  not  say  staffed  up  to  the  minimam  of  the  requirements  of  the  existing 
code,  because  it  is  perfectly  true  that  they  are  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
staffed  above  the  TniT^imTiTn  ;  though  again  in  a  largo  number  of  cases  they 
are  staffed  just  up  to  the  minimum. 

11,264.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  best  method  of  providing  trained 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  may  be  to  have  a  distinct  system  for  the 
preparation  of  secondary  school  teai^kers,  or  would  ]you  so  enlarge  and 
modify  any  such  existing  institutions  including  the  umversities  as  to  make 
the  preparation  of  all  teachers  as  well  elementary  as  secondary  part  of  the 
same  system  ?— The  latter  is  undoubtedly  my  view. 

^'  11, '265.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  means  of  creating  a  system  which 
would  give  us  the  best  supply  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  P — ^If  you 
are  referring  to  what  I  should  call  an  ideal  system,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
you  would  draw  upon  the  supply  available  now  in  the  teaching  universities 
or  universities  generally.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  a  large  number 
of  men  to  whom  other  professions  ore  not  open,  and  who  would  willingly 
for  the  sahuries  that  are  offered  in  the  schools,  presuming  that  they  were 
no  lees  than  those  offered  in  the  public  elementary  schools  now,  enter  that 
profession. 

11,266.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  an  increasing  number,  even  if 
still  a  small  number,  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools  are  graduates  of 
teaching  universities  ?-^Ye8,  that  is  most  emphatically  the  case.  There  is 
a  gradual  increase.  It  is  not  quite  so  considerable  as  it  would  be  if  the 
Bdncation  Department  made  the  entrance  into  the  profession  easier  than  it 
is. '  r  think  there  are  Unreasonable  exduMons,  but  I  think  an  inereasing 
number  of  graduates  would  willingly  serve  even  in  elementary  schools 
after  getting  their  degrees. 

-  11,267.  (Mr«  OocA;&t<r?h)  The  unreasonableexolusion  is,  I  suppose,  having 
to  serve  two  years  before  they  con  become  certi6cat<dd  teachers.  Is  that  it  P 
~Ko,  not  so  much  that  as  the  Queen's  Bcholan^ps  being  made  the  chief 
portal. 

11,268.  Do  you  mean  that  if  a  man  has  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford  he 
must  then  begin  with  the  scholarship  again  P — ^No,  he  need  not  do  that. 
That  is  true. 
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11.269.  Then  where  does  the  unreaBouable  exoinaion  come  in,  except 
that  he  most  hare  the  two  yean'  service  before  he  can  become  a  teachei  P 
— ^I  think  the  Queen's  Scholarships  might  be  given  on  other  examinations 
of  eqnal  diffictuty  with  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examinations,  and  that 
would  bring  in  a  great  number  of  those  persons  who  might  not  proceed 
to  their  degrees  who  would  have  a  liberal  education* 

11.270.  The  Chairman  asked  you  is  it  not  the  fact  that  graduates  are 
coming  more  and  more  into  elementary  schools,  and  yon  said  that  it  would 
be  so  but  for  the  unreasonable  exclusions  of  the  department.  I  want  to 
know  what  they  are  P — I  ought  not  to  have  put  it  like  that.  I  was  thinking 
more  of  the  Queen's  Scholanhips. 

11.271.  But  that  does  not  affect  graduates  ?-'So,  I  quite  admit  that. 

11.272.  {Dr,  Wormell.)  I  suppose  you  think  that  the  few  who  do  get  into 
the  profession  are  treated  as  exceptions,  and  there  is  a  discouragement  at 
present  in  consequence  of  that.  Is  that  it  P — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
seriously  the  case.  I  think  they  get  their  parchment,  as  it  is  ciJled,  in  the 
same  way. 

11.273.  (Mr.  Coekhwm.)  Is  not  the  real  difficulty  the  one  you  hinted  at 
earlier,  their  unsoitability  and  lack  of  training  for  taking  up  the  position 
which  it  is  demanded  they  should  take  up.  Have  you  any  experience  at 
all  of  instances  of  graduates  of  the  older  universities  coming  into  the 
schools  P — I  have  two  very  distinct  instances. 

11.274.  Were  they  successes  P— Yes,  very  great  successes. 

11.275.  In  the  absence  of  all  previous  training  P — ^Yes. 

11.276.  Does  not  that  go  to  support  what  you  have  been  rather  attempting 
to  knock  down,  that  you  may  have  a  nrst-rate  teacher  of  genius  and 
character  apart  from  training  P — I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  quite  possible. 
I  never  denied  that  at  all.  But  I  do  aver  that  training  would  have  done 
these  men  good,  and  indeed  it  has  done  them  good. 

11.277.  [Lady  Frederich  Cavendish.)  Do  you  not  think  that  even  those 
first-rate  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  think  so  themselves  P 
— I  can  answer  without  any  hesitation  that  they  do. 

11.278.  (Mr.  Gochhum,)  Then  if  graduates  of  the  older  universitiee  come 
in  without  training,  would  not  the  number  be  largely  multiplied  P— Yes. 

11.279.  And  is  not  the  difficulty  of  graduates  of  the  older  universities 
becoming  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  want  of  technical 
training  in  the  schools,  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  managing  a  class  P — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  true. 

11.280.  (Mr.  Hobhouse.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  supply  of  graduates  of  universities  coming  to  secondary 
schools  if  the  salaries  of  those  schools  did  not  f idl  below  the  salaries  given 
for  teachers  in  elementary  schools  P — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  is 
the  case. 

11.281.  Those  salaries  are  very  low,  are  they  not  P — They  are  not  so  high 
as  one  would  like  to  see  them,  but  I  think  the  justness  of  any  complaints 
that  are  made  rather  lies  in  the  amount  and  bewildering  variety  Ot  work 
that  is  expected  of  teachers,  and  the  enormous  size  of  the  classes,  than  in 
the  inadequacy  of  the  remuneration,  that  is  to  say  having  regard  to  social 
facts  and  considering  the  salaries  which  men  can  usually  get  to  start  life 
with. 

11.282.  But  the  point  I  am  putting  to  you  now  is  whether  the  salaries  that 
might  be  adequate  for  the  men  who  now  form  the  elementary  school 
teachers  would  be  adequate  for  the  ordinary  secondary  school  teacher  P — ^I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  enough  to  attract  a  very  large  number  of  useftQ  men. 

11.283.  Say  lOOZ.  a  year  ?  —Yes,  I  certainly  think  so.    I  am  sure  of  it. 

11.284.  (Mr.  Jebh.)  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  former  witness,  and 
I  think  more  than  one,  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  might  be 
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established  as  a  subject  of  ezaminatioii  in  the  Uniyersities.  Would  you 
appioyesnoh  a  suggestion  as  thatP — I  should  find  it  difficult  to  know 
where  to  jnit  it  exactly.  To  exalt  it  into  a  separate  faculty  seems  to  me 
to  be  asking  a  good  deal,  because  it  is  properly  apart  of  the  liierae 
humaniores.     I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  should  be  separate. 

11.285.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  work  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate  P — May  I 
ask  whether  you  refer  to  the  university  body  P 

11.286.  Yes,  the  Syndicate  P— No,  I  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  it 
whatever. 

11.287.  Do  you  think  that  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  might  be 
with  advantage  trained  together  P — ^I  think  the  advantages  of  their  being 
trained  together  would  be  very  considerable,  supposing  that  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  a  liberiEd  education  which  would 
mi&e  their  work  profitable. 

'*>  11,288.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  consider  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  general  knowledge  possessed  before  the  special  training  began  to  be  a 
very  serious  difficulty  ? — A  very  serious  difficulty  indeed. 

11.289.  (Mr,  Jehh,)  Then  you  would  be  disposed,  at  present  at  least,  to 
provide  a  training  for  secondary  teachers  which  should  be  distinct  ixom 
the  training  for  elementary  teachers? — Yes,  certainly,  because  those 
people  who  would  be  most  easily  available  for  service  in  secondary  schools 
have  already  had  a  great  deal  of  the  education  which  it  is  the  business  of 
the  training  colleges  to  give  those  who  are  in  training  as  elementary 
teachers. 

11.290.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  taken  his  d^ree  at  a  teaching 
university,  and  who  proposed  to  make  teaching  his  profession.  What  is 
tiie  first  thing  you  would  have  him  do  P  Would  you  have  him  attend  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  history  and  practice  P — Yes,  I  should  like  him  to 
do  that  at  once,  but  I  should  also  like  him  as  soon  as  possible  to  ^et 
inside  a  school  and  carry  on  his  practice  if  possible  concurrently  with 
study  of  theory. 

11.291.  If  you  had  to  choose  between  a  man  who  had  taken  his  degree 
at  a  university,  and  who  had  received  a  liberal  education,  baing  presumably 
a  man  of  fair  intelligence,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  who  had 
received  a  training  as  such,  but  who  did  not  possess  tilie  same  advantage 
in  respect  of  a  liberal  education,  which  should  you  be  inclined  to  prefer 
for  a  secondary  school  P — I  confess  that  I  should  prefer  the  trained 
man.     I  think  less  time  would  be  lost. 

11.292.  On  the  ground  that  his  advantage  in  respect  of  power  of  actually 
teaching  his  subject,  and  maintaining  discipline,  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  deficiencies  he  might  have  in  other  respects  P — ^Yes. 

11.293.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Would  you  say  the  same  of  woman 
teachers  P — In  the  case  of  woman  teachers  I  should  say  it  even  more 
emphatically,  because  the  women  in  the  training  colleges  are  very  much 
more  plastic  and  more  highly  cultivated  than  the  men,  at  any  rate  I  am 
inclined  to  think  so. 

11.294.  (Chairrhan.)  Have  you  any  observation  to  oflfer  upon  the  best 
method  by  which  secondary  teachers  could  obtain  practice  and  training 
after  they  have  received  their  theoretical  instruction  P— Yes,  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  a  system  of  apprenticeships  at  secondary  schools. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  suggested,  I  would  like  it  made  incumbent  on  any 
school  receiving  public  money  to  have  a  certain  number  of  apprentices 
attached  to  the  school. 

11.295.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  the  new  conditions 
of  training  in  those  schools  should  be  secured  to  the  apprentices  p — I 
cannot  suggest  anything,  except  that  the  headmaster  or  some  other 
superior  officer  in  such  a  school  idiould  be  required  to  watch  and  criticise 
the  work  of  such  a  teacher. 
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"llj296.. Btit  yrtstidyoli  tkol require ilttti lie  Bhotid  tiatt^era ptorim  irho 
Tww  proved  to  posaess-iAie  Bpeeial  gilto-needed'^to -enable  Idnr'to  me 
picper  practical  iiuiirnetioii  io  thorn  aptpventiceff  P  Yott  have  part  'told'  ns 
tkat  in  many  eases  where  training  ia-  grvea  in  pcaoAisijigtKskoete'tibie  licad- 
master  is  now  not  competent  P — Yes,  bat  joj  aarfwer  was  given  in  the  form 
whidi  it  took,  partly  because  I  am  perfectly  aware  how  difficult  it  woidd  be 
to  secure  a  supply  of  men  about  whom  you  were  sure  in  those  respects, 
and  partiy  because  I  think  that  any  intelligent,  any  ordinarily  abJe,  nead- 
master  would  be  able  to  give  a  good  deal  of  practical  information  and 
cdtidam  to  a  student.  Of  course  I  wonld  very  much  rather  have  a  man 
very  highly  qualified  in  one  way  or  another,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  secure  this  condition  invariably. 

-  11,297.  Under  what  authority,  whether  central,  provincial,  or  county, 
would  you  place  this  apprenticeship  scheme  which  you  prop09e  P — I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  work  best  under  a  central  authority.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  already  a  considerable  body  of  information  avaUable 
in  existing  central  departments  concerned  with  education  which  it  would 
be  absurd  not  to  make  use  of  in  organising  some  such  system  as  this,  and 
I  think  that  the  standard  required  in  the  training  of  such  teachers  is  very 
much  more  likely  to  be  uniformly  high  if  there  is  a  central  authority  to 
insist  upon  it  in  some  way  or  other. 

Exixis^Tiov       II9298.  Do  you  think  that  the  function  of  inspection  and  examination  of 

isn  lirsPBcnoir  schools  had  better  be  discharged  directly  by  the  central  authority  or  by  a 

^'IcHooS^^   provincial  or  county  authority  ? — I  do  not  doubt  that  a  central  authority 

IS  best.     But  mv  view  of  the  process  of  inspection  is  perhaps  somewhat 

different  fipom  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  public  elementary  schools. 

11»299.  What  is  your  view  P — ^I  would  have  a  central  department  in 
dealing  with  secondary  schools,  merely  satisfy  itself  that  the  test  which 
the  managers  of  the  school  applied  should  be  adequate ;  that  is  to  say«  it 
would  be  for  the  central  department  to  say  whether  an  examination,  for 
instance,  to  which  the  managers  of  the  school  sent  their  children,  was  a 
satisfactory  one  ;  the  department  should  see  whether  it  was  a  proper  test, 
but  not  itself  examine. 

11.300.  By  what  means  would  they  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  proper 
test  P — ^They  would  refer  to  the  body  of  experts,  who,  I  presume,  would  be 
attached  to  the 'central  authority,  such  things  as  should  hardlv  be  left  in 
doubt.  If  it  was  a  new  examining  authority  that  was  started  it  would  be 
the  business  of  the  central  authorities  to  make  such  inquiries  as  would 
satisfy  them  of  its  competency.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  schools  are 
now  examined  by  bodies  whose  status  is  perfectly  well  known,  and  whose 
position  is  assured. 

11.301.  Do  you  say  that  about  secondary  schools  generally?—!  should 
say,  perhaps,  the  larger  schools. 

11.302.  The  great  schools  who  send  boys  to  the  universities  of  course 
are  examined  P-^I  think  I  mav  fairly  sav  so.  Of  course  I  am  not  inchiding 
private  schools,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  I  think  that  schools  that 
are  managed  by  public  bodies  have  for  the  most  part  gome  kind  of  test 
which  is  a  satisfactory  one. 

11.303.  Would  you  consider  that  such  a  central  authority  ought  to  have 
any  inspectors  at  its  disposal,  and,  if  so,  with  what  powers  would  you  arm 
tiiem  P---I  should  send  them  round  to  schools  to  satisfy  the  central  auttrority 
that  the  apparatus  and  equipment  of  the  sdioois  was  satisfactory. 

11.304.  But  you  would  not  leave  it  to  them  to  determine  whether  the 
examinatiett  was  a  satisfactory  examination  or  not;  or  whelhelP  tlie 
examining  authority  was  one  which  might  be  trusted  in  this  parideular 
matter?— All  such  questions  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  central  authority 
and  determined  by  them. 

11.305.  But  supposing  that  a  grammar  aohool  stated  that  it  had  been 
examined  by  Mr.  8o-andSo,  who  was  the  rector  of  a  iteighl>ouring<  parish, 
and  had  graduated  at  a  university  some  30  years  ago,   how  would  it  be 
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detarmiBed'wIidtltisf  tlutt*  wa^ab- adequate'  fflCaTmtmtion  or  not  P^lh  that 
oaae  I<  bdKKiJLd  give  th^  ifispeotor  oofuuderable  powers. 

'"  ll,806i  N<Jw  we  come  to  the  inspector.    Wliat  powers  would  yon  give 

liim  P — ^I  should  make  it  possible  for  the  central  department  to  require 

that  all  the  paper  work  uiould  be  sent  up  if  necessary.    For  instance', 

when  an  examination  was  held  it  ahonld  be  incumbent  upon  aU  secondary  -   irsf 

m^ooia  to  set  aside  the  papers  if  they  were  required  to  do  so.    A  reposrt  ta^inh 

would  be  made  and  sent  to  the  central  authority,  and  the  central  authority  '     '  p'-jr 

would  be  satisfied  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be,  that  eyery  thing  had  been  ''^^'' 

done  that  need  be  done  to  secure  the  character  of  the  examination.    If  the 

central  authority  was  not  satisfied  it  woidd  call  for  the  papers  and  perhaps 

submit  them  to  its  inspector,  or  otherwise  deal  with  them  in  such  a  way 

that  they  could  assure  themselTes  upon  the  x>oint. 

11,307.  Is  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  desiring  to  avoid  uniformity  and 
secure  the  maximum  of  local  freedom  that  you  suggest  this  comparatively 
slender  power  of  the  central  authority  P — Yes,  just  so. 

^  11,808.  {Mr.  GockJmm.)  I  do  not  think  you  wanted  it  to  go  out  to  the 
world  that  as  a  rule,  or  to  any  serious  extent,  the  practising  schools  or 
elementary  schools  are  bad  P — No,  I  should  be  very  soiry  to  say  that. 

11.309.  I  have  seen  every  one  in  Sngland  and  Scotland,  and  I  should 
imagine  that  thatrifl  subject  to  great  correction  P — ^T  liave  seen  «ome  thiti 
are  not  satisfactory. 

11.310.  Of  course,  if  you  have  seen  one  out  of  500  that  is  not  satis- 
factory it  is  not  worth  mentioning  ;  but  if  you  have  seen  10  per  cent  it 'id 
a  different  matter.  You  are  speaking  here  with  great  authority  as  one  of 
Her  Maj«iity'it  iBspeetors  of  Sdiools  P^I  do  not  mind  very  frankly  saying 
that  with  many  of  the  practising  schools  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  think  I  may 
say  many  of  them. 

11.311.  {LaO/y  Frederick  Caveiidish.)  Perhaps  you  mean  ad  hoc  ;  just 
on  i^B  point  of  being  good  for  practising  P — ^No,  I  do  not  think  th^y  are 
always  good- schools. 

11.312.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Bo  you  propose  to  fix  a  minimum  age  for  those 
apprentices  in  secondary  schools  ? — ^I  think  a  minimum  age  ought  to  be 
fixed. 

11.313.  I  understand  you  do  not  want  to  introduce  into  secondary 
schools  the  pupil-teacher  system  ? — No,  I  shoxdd  be  sorry  to  do  that. 

11.314.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  schools  of  the  first  grade  might 
object  to  being  open  to  visits  from  an  inspector  from  a  central  department. 
Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  you  have  yourself  actually  inspected  part  of 
the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Oxford 
itself  P— Not  the  university  work,  except  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with 
elementary  teachers. 

Il,dl5.  But  that  work  is  under  the  direct  superviBion  of  the  imiversity  ? 
— ^Yes.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  been  in  the  school  used  for  practice  and  I 
have  examined  its  students  in  some  subjects  which  a  university  offioer  m 
supposed  to  teach. 

11,316.  {Mr.  Jebh.)  In  view  of  the  functions  which  you  sketch  for  the 
central  authority,  what  would  be  the  function  of  a  provincial  autibolity 
supposing  there  was  sneh  a  thing  intermediate  between  the  oenixai-aiiid 
the  county  authority  P — ^I  pretuffie  that  the  initiative  in  the  estahtiahnrant- 
of  schools  would  He  with  the  local  authority. 

•  ll;dl7.  Supposing  there  were  a  county  authority,  and  above  that  a 
provincial  authority,  would  the  central  authority  have  the  initiative 
between  the  county  and  the  raovincial  authority  P--I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand from  your  question  wnich  body  you  take  to  be  the  body  which 
covers  the  larger  area. 

11,818.  The  provincial  authority  P— I  should  prefer  in  all  cases  the  body 
having  tiie  larger  area. 
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11,319.  Then  the  oentral  body  would  not  have  the  initiatiye  in  establiBh- 
ing  Bohoolfl  P — ^n  there  were  default  in  the  case  of  the  proyinoial  authority, 
it  would  be.  I  presume,  for  the  central  authority  to  call  upon  whateTer 
local  authority  existed,  or  to  create  some  local  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  schools. 

EiLATiov  OF        11.320.  (Chairman.)  You  are  aware  that  there  has  risen  of  late  years  a 
^u^tt^t'  class  of  schools  on  the  confines  of  elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
TO  Sboovdabt  — ^'^  so-called  higher  grade  elementary  schools  ? — ^Ye& 
8osoo.^fl>  ___ 

11.321.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  relation  of  those  schools  to  elemen- 
tary schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  secondary  schools  on  the  other  ? — ^I 
think  the  higher  grade  schools  are  the  natural  development  of  the  public 
elementary  school  system.  The  public  elementary  schools  are  largely 
supported  by  Qovemment  grant  from  Whitehall ;  after  a  certain  standard 
has  been  reached  children  pass  beyond  the  general  work  of  the  public 
elementary  schools  for  the  most  part,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  money 
for  maintaining  the  more  advanced  schools,  which  cannot  be  got  from 
Whitehall.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  makes  it  comparatively  easy 
for  such  schools  to  get  a  grant  on  the  results  of  work  done  upon  its  syUabus 
and  practically  under  its  direction.  I  think  that  is  unfortunate,  because  in 
many  respects  it  has  narrowed  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  grade  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  secondary  schools  of  the  type  which  I  think  is 
contemplated  have  arisen  very  largely,  because  the  higher  grade  schools 
do  not  quite  do  the  work  that  the  lower  middle  class  wants.  There  are 
many  people  who  will  not  use  the  higher  grade  schools  for  one  reason  or 
another,  and  the  secondary  schools,  not  of  course,  those  of  the  higher  type, 
have  been  established  to  meet  their  needs. 

11.322.  But  were  not  the  secondary  schools  in  the  field  before  there  were 
any  higher  grade  elementary  schools  p — ^Yes,  and  perhaps  I  should  say 
that  the  need  for  them  is  generally  felt,  and  some  of  them  have  been  in 
consequence  established.     I  know  at  least  one. 

11,823.  After  all,  secondaiy  schools  have  existed  in  one  form  or  another 
for  two  or  three  centuries,  a  few  for  longer,  and  higher  grade  elementaiy 
schools  are  a  creation  of  the  last  20  years  P— Yes,  that  is  true,  but  a  need 
is  f dlt  for  a  new  kind  of  secondaiy  school  midway  between  the  higher  grade 
and  the  public  elementary  school  which  is  not  quite  of  the  type  of  the 
higher  grade  school. 

11,324.  You  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  Beport  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  P — ^Yes. 

11.825.  Do  you  intend  to  denote  what  they  called  third  grade  or  second 
grade  schools  P — Bather  what  they  called  their  second  grade  schools. 

11.826.  How  would  you  adjust  the  relations  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  ? — My  view  is  that  they  would  have  to  proceed  pretty  much  on 
their  own  lines.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  secondary  schools  did  not 
receive  children  of  comparatively  tender  years,  that  is  to  say,  children  of 
nine  or  ten,  and  whatever  curriculum  was  devised,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
should  be  one  that  was  complete  in  itself  as  a  curriculum,  and  not 
depending  for  any  necessai-y  preparation  on  the  class  of  schools  below 
it 

11,327.  Is  it  the  case  that  large  numbers  of  the  children  you  are  now 
considering  do  in  fact  go  to  higher  grade  elementary  schools  because 
sufficient  secondary  schools  of  the  class  you  contemplate  do  not  exist  p — 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  that. 

11,828.  You  would  prefer  that  they  shocdd  go  to  secondary  schools  P— 
Yes. 

11,329.  Partly  because  you  think  they  ought  to  begin  education  of  a 
secondary  school  type  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  and  partly,  I  suppose, 
because  you  think  they  are  more  likely  to  carry  on  their  education  a  little 
further  P— That  is  so ;  pai-tly  because  the  higher  grade  schools  have  not 
developed  quite  in  the  way  in  which  I  should  like  them  to  have  developed. 
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11.380.  How  wonld  you  like  them  to  hare  developed  P— I  should  like 
them  to  have  rather  more  of  the  literary  element,  and  somewhat  less  of 
the  scienoe  and  art,  so-called. 

11.381.  That  is  because  they  are  in  fact  sustained  by  the  Science  and 
Art  grants  P— That  is  very  largely  so. 

11,332.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  in  some  cases  that  the  Science  and  Art 
grants  are  so  used  by  these  schools  as  to  make  the  schools  practically  free 
for  all  scholars  P— I  think  ihat  is  the  case,  though  I  am  speaking  without 
yery  definite  knowledge.  But  I  do  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  in 
the  management  and  starting  of  such  a  school  it  has  a  yery  considerable 
influence  oyer  the  determination  of  the  managers,  one  way  or  the  other,  if 
the  school  can  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  self -supiwrting  by  means  of 
such  grants. 

11.338.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  phenomena  at  this  moment  at 
Sheffield  P— Yes.  I  have,  of  course,  been  out  of  Sheffield  for  many  years, 
but  I  know  how  things  were,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  altered 
much. 

11.334.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  higher  grade  elementary 
schools  in  Sheffield  are  now  free  to  ex-Seventh  Standard  children  up  to  the 
age  of  16  or  even  17,  during  which  time  a  good  many  pupils  stay  in  the 
schools  owing  to  the  science  and  art  grants  P— Yes,  that  is  quite  likely  to 
be  the  case. 

11.335.  And  that  result  is  attained  at  the  price  of  giving  an  education 
of  a  predominantly  scientific  type  rather  than  other  subjects  P— Yes,  I  do 
not  think  the  scientific  type,  so-called,  is  the  best. 

11.886.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  it  is  not  the  best  p— -I  think  it  is 
not  scientifically  methodised.  It  is  given  very  much  in  pieces,  so  to 
speak,  and  on  subjects  rather  than  in  proper  scientific  methodical  order.  In 
fact,  I  regard  it  as  extremely  wasteful. 

11.887.  Li  that  owing  to  any  requirements  and  rules  of  the  Scienoe  and 
Art  Department  P^I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

11,838.  So  you  think  that,  even  assuming  that  the  education  is  to  be 
scientific,  and  the  money  comes  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  it 
might  be  better  applied  to  securing  the  best  kind  of  education  P— That  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  of. 

11.339.  Returning  to  the  practical  problem,  how  would  you  endeavour 
to  secure  what  you  think  a  desirable  result,  namely,  that  a  large  number 
of  those  diildren  who  now  go  to  the  higher  grade  elementiury  schools 
should  enter  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  schools  distinctly  secondary  p — ^I 
should  make  it  possible,  by  means  of  scholarships,  for  a  considerable 
number  to  go  who  were  not  able  to  pay  such  fees  as  might  be  charged. 

11.340.  Would  you  award  those  scholarships  to  children  of  nine  or 
ten  P~I  would  not  call  them  scholarships.  I  would  have  children  chosen 
not  by  the  ordinary  methods  which  are  usually  associated  with  scholar- 
ships. I  would  have  them  chosen  directly  by  head  teachers,  and 
nominated. 

11,841.  But  still  selected  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  P— -Yes. 

11  342.  You  feel  that  competitive  examination  is  not  beneficially  appli- 
cable  to  children  of  that  age  P—I  should  say  emphatically  not. 

11  343.  And  you  would  rely  upon  the  headmasters  of  the  schools  to 
make  a  perfectly  fair  and  honest  slection  ?— I  would  rely  on  them  assisted 
by  others — ^perhaps  other  members  of  their  staff. 

11  344.  In  that  case  would  what  you  have  described  as  a  scholarship 
mean  free  education  in  the  secondary  school,  or  would  it  mean  anything 
in  addition  p — I  should  myself  be  inclined  in  the  case  of  most  of  them  to 
limit  it  to  free  education,  and  after  further  trial  in  the  secondary  school, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  heads  of  the  secondary  school,  add  a  mam- 
tenanoe  allowance  to  it. 
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11,345.  At  a  more  MLvanoed  age  P-^Teti,  quite  00. 

11,846.  Pwhaps  at  an  age  at  Vhich  they  i?onld  be  otherwise  going  into 
some  wage-earning  occupation  ? — ^Yes. 

11,347.  Then  that  would  not  quite  meet  the  other  side  of  the  problem, 
namely  the  case  of  children  whose  parents  are  perfectly  well  able  to  pay 
seooncuury  school  foes,  who  neve^eless  now  use  these  higher  gnde 
elementfury  schools.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  their  case  P — I 
do  noi  tbuik  it  would  need  any  special  dealiug.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
•that  if  secondary  aohools  were  established  they  would  naturally  send  their 
children  to  the  school  where  they  could  get  taught  the  subjects  which  they 
wished  to  have  them  taught. 

11.848.  In  other  words,  reyerting  to  the  report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  you  conceiye  that  a  due  proyision  of  what  they  caUed  third 
.grade  schools,  well  taught,  and  directing  themselyes  to  iHiat  is  commonly 
ealled  a  sound  commeveial  education,  would  haye  attracted  those  children, 
and  would  haye  preyented  the  paxents  of  the  cla^s  we  are  considering  from 
sending  them  to  the  higher  grade  elementary  school  P — ^I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  I  am  not  quite  sore  that  I  like  the  term 
*' commercial,"  although  I  have  used  it  myself,  because  !•  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  school  than  the  term  "  commeroial "  fits. 

11.849.  You  would  consider  that  that  term  was  liable  to  be  misused  ?-^ 
Yes. 

11,860.  It  might  inyolve  an  education  which  was  not  quite  bo  lltenay 
an  education  up  to  the  age  of  15  or  16  as  you  desire  F— Yes. 

11,351.  But  still  you  use  it  proyisionally  as  a  term  aoplied  to  education, 

fitting  not  for  the  urdyersities,  but  for  practical  lifep—- Yes,  quite  so. 

~  11,862.  For  what  purposes  then  would  higher  grade  elementary  schools 
continue  to  exist,  supposing  they  did  continue  to  eidst  P — ^I  think  it  might 
well  happen  that  a  yery  large  number  of  people  would  prefer  aa  educadion 
which  was  more  strictly  technical  and  soientifio  than  would  ntttarally  be 
giyen  in  the  secondary  schools. 

11,358.  !9ut  would  the  secondary  schools  not  haye  what  might  be  tnUed 
a  scientific  side  or  qurriculum,  as  well  as  a  literary  side  or  eorlicalum  P*««- 
rfb,  I  hope  not.  I  hope  they  would  haye  science  taught  in  eyery  olasd, 
but  taught  scientifically  ;  not  taught  as  I  am  aCQustomed  to  find  ii  tapght 
in  most  of  the  schools  X  haye  seen. 

11»3^4. .  But  sorely  the  mannei:  ii^  whi^h  ,it  is  taught  ia  quite  a  «tifierent 
question  from  the  amount  of  scientific  teaohiiig  giyen.  It  .woiUd  foapossihle 
to  haye  a  school  one  part  of  whose  curricmum  was  more  sidsntifid,  and 
another  part  more  literary  ? — Yes. 

11,355.  And  that  would  be  possible  in  schools  where  pupik  were 
remaining  up  to  the  age  of  15  or  16  P-— Yes. 

11,856.  It  would  be  applying  to  schools  of  a  humbler  grade  the 
distiiietion  between  the  German  gymnasium  and  the  Bealschule  f— Yes.'      ' 

11.357.  Will  you  please  indicate  in  what  way  j-ou  think  ijt  would-be 
necessary  to  haye  regard  to  these  higher  grade  elementary  schools  P — I  am, 
of  course,  addressing  myself  to  facts*  The  schools  exist,  and  I  ^an 
conceiye  that  those  in  whose  hands  the  schools  are  would  be  yery  loth  to 

Siye  them  up,  or  to  yery  considerably  alter  their  curricula ;  whereas,  in 
ealing  with  secondary  schools  you  haye  a  comparatiyely  new  field  andyoii 
would  be  dealing  with  children  from  the  earliest  stage. 

11.358.  In  other  words,  you  would  start  these  secondary  schools, 
conseeponding  roughly  with,  though  probably  a  little  hi^er  ia  thf^ 
curricula  than,  the  third  grade  iKahools  of  the  Befools  inquiry  OommiBSk% 
and  leaye  matters  to' the  Zkatdral  course  of  eyentsp— ^G^tainly.  I  sh««M 
not  interfere  with  any  of  the  sohools  sow  established,  a&d  eertoin^n^l 
with  the  higher  grade  schools. 
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11,359.  You  wanld  not  eudeftYotur  to  eztiaguMb  or  injave  4hem»  but  you 
would  establish  these  new  «econ4a^  sohook  whioh  yo^jjimkare  &ee<led  ? 
— Yes.    ^^^ 

'11«360.  As  re^ds  what  yon  haYe  desoribed  as  soholiu»hips,  I  pre^Huae 
yon  wonld  consider  that  they  shoxdd  be  given  only  to  oluldren  theeivenia* 
stances  of  whose  parents  would  make  them  requisite? — ^Yes,  I  do  not 
doubt  that. 

.  11,361.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  the  quefltipu  of  whether 
Secondary  Education  generally  should  be  gratuitous  P — ^X  am  inclined  to 
thixik  that  it  would  not  bo  well  that  it  should  be  gratuitous. 

11.362.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  as  to  the  possibility  or  den-  -r^^^^^^qj^ 
rabiliW  of  educating  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes  P-^I  do  not  like  ^^  nr^^n  ^ 
what  I  have  seen  of  it.  I  fear  my  opinion  is  not  that  generally  held,  bi^t  s^m  CLAsssa. 
I  do  not  like  it. 

11.363.  WiU  you  give  us  the  data  for  that  x>pini0nP — It  musts  of 
course,  be  imderstood  that  what  I  have  seen  has  been  almost  entirely  d 
schools  where  the  sexes  are  kept  entirely  apart.  Where  I  have  seen 
the  two.  together,  as  in  the  country  schools,  I  have  seen  no  positive 
harm  £rom  the  arrangement,  which  is  one  which  necessity,  of  course, 
forces  upon  the  managers,  but  I  have  seen  no  good.  I  have  seen  no 
good  that  I  could  trace  to  the  practice  of  co*education. 

11.364.  Have  you  seen  the  system  at  work  in  secondary  schools  p — No,  I 
have  rot,  but  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  it  in  feeling.  I  should  be  sony 
to  see  it. 

11.365.  Is  that  rather  a  priori  opinion,  or  an  opinion  grounded  on 
observation  and  fact? — ^It  mnst  needs  be  a  priori,  because  I  have  not  Been 
enough  of  it  to  judge  a  posteriori, 

^  .  11^6... Have  ye^  any  other  observations  to  offer  upon  any  part  of  ottr 
subject  P — ^No,  I  think  I  have  said  what  occurs  to  me  to  say. 

11,867.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  With  regard  to  the  education  of  boys  and  girls 
together,  do  you  think  there  is  any  tendency,  in  cases  where  it  is  done,  for 
the  girls  rather  to  go  to  the  wall,  and  not  to  get  quite  so  much  attention 
9U| ^Esy  would  in  a  separate  school? — ^I  think  it  might  weU  be,  and. it  is 
more  Ukely  to  bei  the  case^  as  you  would  have  in  mok  schools  as  thcwewQ 
have  been  speaiang  of  boys  who  were  going  to  the  uniYendty,  amd  gods 
who.  were  not  gpin^  on  to  such  an  advanced  oourse.  There  would  be  very 
great  danger,  I  think,  of  the  girls  being  passed  over. 

.  .l^,36d«  That  isvto  say,  the  neoesaary  amount  of  stimuiiut  would  Hot^lw 
expen4ed  on  girls ;  they  would  be  more  likely  to  expend  it  on  bo^, 
,bec&uBe  it  produces  a  larger  result  in  their  caDe  P — ^Exactly. 

11,369.  You  do  not  say  that  from  experience  P — No.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  case  in  Elementary  Schools  where  the  stimulus  is  practically  much 
the  same  as  applied  to  both  cases. 

11)370.  (Mr.  Gockhwm,)  How  long  is  it  since  you  severed  your  con- 
nexion with  the  Sheffield  School  Board? — It  is  about  five  or  six  years, 
Ithink. 

11.871.  You  were  three  years  on  the  board  P — ^Yes. 

11.872.  A4id  that  was  your  only  connexion  with  pi^imary  education,. I 
Wppose,  was  it  not  P — ^Yes,  except  that  I  have  been  head  of  a  training 
college. 

11.873.  Theu  your  only  connexion  with  and  experience  of  elementazy 
schools  and  higlier  grade  schools  is  limited  to  your  services  on  the  Sheffield 
School  Board  during  those  three  years  ? — ^Yes. 

.  11,374.  You  have  not  bcmn  to  inspect  elementary  aohoohi  yet,  hate 
jouP-— J.have  beep,  inspecting  elementary  schools  for  pretliy  nearljoii 
year. 

.  .11,875.  Have  yon  had  any  experience  of  higher  grade  schools  beyond 
the  Sheffield  one  P — No,  none  whatever  in  any  close  connexion. 
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11.876.  Ton  have  not  examined  any  of  them  yet  P— No. 

11.877.  And  yonr  Sheffield  experience  was  six  years  ago  P— Yes. 

11.878.  Yon  speak  of  higher  grade  schools  being  indispensable,  bnt  it 
seemed  to  me  that  in  yonr  examination-in-chief  yon  very  considerably 
modified  that  " indispensablo."  Am  I  right  in  that? — I  say  they  are 
indispensable  taking  into  consideration  the  hands  in  whidi  the  schools  are 
now,  and  the  natnral  disinclination  of  snch  authorities  to  give  them  np. 

11,379.  Yon  are  aware  that  our  prijnary  education  is  being  improved 
every  year  P — I  am  well  aware  of  it. 

11.880.  It  is  thoroughly  well-organised  and  very  rapidly  improving  ? — 
Yes.' 

11.881.  And  there  is  a  great  desire  in  the  elementary  schools  for  an 
improved  and  continuous  education,  beyond  that  which  was  satisfactory  a 
year  or  two  ago  P — ^Yee. 

11,888.  But  still,  I  suppose,  the  upper  end  of  the  elementary  schools  is 
small  P— Very. 

11.882.  And  the  children  who  will  be  carried  on  in  Standard  YII.  and 
beyond  Standard  YII.,  which  is  your  Department's  limit,  are  mere 
handfnls  in  every  elementaiy  school  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  may  be  said  so. 

11,884.  Then  the  only  way  to  conduct  education  for  them  on  a  sound 
and  economical  basis  is  to  gather  those  fragments  into  one  centre  P — ^I  should 
gather  them,  not  necessarily  into  one  centre. 

'    11,885.  Would  you  carr^  on  a  very  small  class  and  give  it  a  separate 
teacher  P  Would  not  that  be  extravagant  P — Yes. 

11,386.  What  would  you  do  then,  because  that  is  about  the  number  that 
most  elementary  schools  present  in  Standard  YII.P — I  do  not  propose  that 
those  Standard  YII.  children  should  be  taken  in  each  case  in  separate 
schools  formed  for  them. 

11.887.  How  would  you  conduct  their  education  if  they  are  not  carried 
to  one  centre  P — Do  you  mean  either  to  a  higher  grade  school  or  a  secondary 
school  P 

11.888.  Yes  ?— That  I  would  have,  but  I  would  not  have  them  carried 
exclusively  to  a  secondary  school,  or  exclusively  to  a  higher  grade 
elementary  school. 

11.889.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  much  more  likelihood  of  their 
education  being  continuous  and  the  school  being  a  successful  and  useful 
school  if  it  is  a  higher  grade  school  conducted  on  the  same  lines  and  by 
the  same  authority  thim  if  those  children  were  transferred  to  a  grammar 
school  P  Do  you  not  think  that  in  that  case  the  rupture  between  the  two 
kinds  of  education  would  be  so  great  as  to  cause  a  tremendous  waste  of 
time  P — ^I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  considerable. 

11.890.  Do  you  think  a  child  may  be  educated  in  a  public  elementary 
school  up  to  Standard  YI.  and  then  go  on  to  a  grammar  school  P — 
**  Qrammar  school "  is  not  a  term  which  I  would  care  to  use,  but  I  think 
the  child  might  as  easily  pass  into  a  secondary  school  of  the  type  I  have 
in  my  mind  as  into  a  higher  grade  school. 

11.891.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  tvpe  yon  have  in  yonr 
mind,  but  with  what  exists  to  a  large  extent,  and  will  have  to  be  recognised 
and  dealt  with  P— Yes ;  I  should  say  they  can  quite  easily. 

11.892.  {Mr.  Sadler,)  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  said  that  the 
teaching  of  science  in  the  schools  you  visited  was  unsatisfactorv.  Will 
yon  explain  the  grounds  for  your  censure  P — ^l^iey  are  encouraged  to  earn 
grants  on  stibjectSf  and  the  consequence  of  that  is  that  a  class  of  raw 
children  may  be  taught  a  complex  science  like  physiology  without  any 
sort  of  preparation  in  mechanics  and  chemistry,  mich  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  very  gross  mistake  in  method  ;  and  that  runs  through  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  which  they  have.  They  are  not  properly  prepared  for  the  "  subject" 
as  it  is  called  which  they  have  ''  to  take.'' 
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11»S93.  Then  a  good  deal  of  the  teaohing.you  think,  rather  strengthens 
the  memory  than  the  facility  of  observation  P — I  think  very  often  so. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  acquisition  of  fact,  of  course,  all  through. 

11,394.  So  that>  in  fact,  comparing  it  with  the  old  linguifitio  training,  it  is 
rather  a  change  oi  snbjectomatter  than  of  method  of  teaching  ? — ^Yes. 

11,995.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  With  more  injurious  results? — Yes,  for  the  same 
reason  that  in  what  is  there  called  science,  facts  are  presented  to  be  learnt 
by  heart,  whereas  in  translating,  for  instance,  the  child  manipulates  things, 
and  must  need  manipulate  things  for  himself,  much  more  often  than  when 
he  is  told  to  fix  in  his  memory  some  striking  fact  in  physiology  or  in 
mechanics. 

11.396.  {Br,  Wormell.)  They  are  taught,  I  suppose,  in  an  absolutely-r 
dogmatic  form  P — ^Yes ;  they  are  taught  that  su(^  and  such  a  thing  has 
been  discovered,  the  sun  is  so  many  miles  from  the  earth,  or  whatever  it 
may  be. 

11.397.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Then  you  think  that  this  mechanical  teaching  of 
science  is  absolutely  deadening  the  power  of  criticism  in  the  pupil's  mind  ? 
— To  a  very  large  extent  it  is  extremely  wasteful  and  useless. 

11.398.  And,  therefore,  it  is  a  source  of  some  public  danger  p — I  think  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  scientiiic  teaching  in  England. 

11.399.  {Mr,  Jehb.)  You  said  just  now  that  secondary  schools  of  the  kind 
required  by  the  lower  middle  class  are  comparable  to  the  second  grade 
schools  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  rather  than  to  the  third  grs^e 
schools  P — I  should  think  so. 

11.400.  I  think  you  also  said  that  the  continued  existence  of  schools  of 
the  third  grade,  in  the  sense  of  that  Report,  was  desirable? — Yes. 

11.401.  What  would  be  the  relation  between  the  secondary  schools 
required  for  the  lower  middle  class  and  the  third  grade  schools  ?  What 
would  be  the  difference  between  them  ? — The  difference  would  be,  I  think, 
ultimately  very  largely  a  social  difference,  because  people  who  are  prepared 
to  keep  their  children  and  pay  for  their  children  at  a  secondary  school 
would  send  them  there  from  a  comparatively  early  period  of  their  lives 
and  keep  them  there  a  considerable  time,  whereas  to  the  higher  grade 
school  they  would  be  moved  by  a  natural  process  from  the  primary 
school.     The  higher  grade  schools  would  be  presumably  free. 

11.402.  You  would  limit  the  use  of  scholarships,  in  passing  children  from 
the  primary  or  higher  grade  schools  into  the  secondary  schools  of  the  lower 
middle  class,  to  the  case  of  children  who  had  shown  exceptional  promise  P 
— ^Yes ;  I  think  one  toay  fairly  say  that. 

11.403.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  children,  who,  though  fairly  intelligent, 
could  not  be  said  to  have  shown  exceptional  promise,  could  you  devise  any 
way  of  passing  them  on  and  making  Secondary  Education  possible  for 
them  P — ^That  is  a  question  about  which  I  hesitate  to  give  a  verv  decided 
opinion,  because  I  think  it  is  veiy  often  a  positive  injury  to  a  child  to  take 
it  from  education  which  will  lead  it  directly  to  work  which  it  is  capable  of 

doing  and  earn  a  fair  living  upon,  and  put  it  to  education  which  will 
perhaps  unfit  it  for  the  work  it  is  likely  to  do. 

11.404.  Of  course  a  child  does  not  always  show  its  abilities  at  the  age  at 
which  this  transition,  if  it  is  to  be  made  at  all,  would  be  necessary  p — 
Qxdte  so. 

11.405.  Would  that  consideration  affect  your  view  of  the  matter  at  all  P— - 
It  would  of  course  lead  to  a  good  many  being  sent  up  who  might  not 
profit  vary  considerably  by  the  higher  education  which  they  would 
presumably  get.    It  is  quite  likely  that  it  might  so  happen. 

11.406.  {Chairman,)  Is  the  converse  of  that  true?  Are  there  not  also 
children  who  do  not  show  their  ability  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  but 
later,  and  whom  it  woiQd  be  desirable  to  transfer? — There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  such  ffteilities  as  you  provide  should 
not  be  available  at  a  later  stage  than  nine  or  ten. 
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11.407.  You  would  not  lestiict  itP — ^No;  I  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  transition  to  be  effected  at  any  point 

11.408.  (Mr.Jehh.)  Looking  at  the  facts  of  Secondary  Education  generally 
in  England,  are  you  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  existing  supply  of  Secondary 
Education  is  deficient  p — ^I  should  say  certainly,  without  any  doubt.  There 
is  yery  considerable  defect  in  the  kind  of  education  which  ihe  lower  middle 
class  would  like  to  have,  and  would  profit  very  considerably  by,  and 
which  I  do  not  think  the  higher  grade  schools  supply. 

11.409.  {Dr.  WormelL)  In  what  part  of  England  do  you  think  that  defect 
is  gfieatest  P — I  should  be  yery  sorry  to  say. 

11.410.  Do  you  think  it  is  much  in  London  ? — I  think  very  considerably 
in  London. 

11.411.  Are  the  secondazy  schools  in  London  full  P— You  are  asking  me 
lo  reply  on  a  matter  as  to  which  I  haye  not  all  the  materials  for  an  answer. 
I  cannot  answer  for  that. 

{Chairman.)  We  are  yery  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  eyidenoe. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  11  o'clock. 


TWENTY-NINTH  DAT- 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  August  7th,  1894* 


PBESEKT : 

The  Eight  Hon.  JAMES  BBYCE,  M.P.,  in  thk  Oha^ul. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbebt,  K.G.B.,  M.P. 

Sir-HENBT  £.  BoscoE.  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Bey.  A.  M.  Faibbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Bichabd  WobmeiiL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henbt  Hobhouse,  M.  A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  SMrcH,  M.A. 

Mr.  GeOBGE  J.  COCKBUHN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 
Mr.  Ohables  Fenwick,  M.P. 
The  Lady  Fbedebior  Oai-endish. 
Mrs.  Henbt  Siogwick. 

The  Hon.  WiliiIam  N.  Bbuob,  Secretary. 

Sir  Henby  Lonoley,  KCB.,  called  in  and  examined. 

11,412.  {Chairman.)  You  haye  been   Chief  Oharity  (Commissioner  for 
some  years  past  P — For  the  last  nine  years. 

Stah  Dbpaxx-  11,413.  And  you  are  willing  to  fayour  us  with  your  yiews,  among  othez 
^uoiLinolr  8ubj^^>  UP^^  ^^®  question  of  how  a  Department  of  State  should  be 
sisnuBLi.  constituted  with  a  yiew  to  the  proper  management  and  conirol  of  education 
generally,  including  secondary  education  and  including  endowed  founda- 
tions P — Yes,  so  far  as  my  experience  in  the  Charity  Commission,  where  we 
haye  had  to  deal  with  secondary  education  as  it  has  hitherto  been  controlled 
by  the  State,  enables  me  to  go. 
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11.414.  Such  a  department  was  contemplated  I  think  by  the  Schools 
Inqmry  Commission,  and  mentioned  in  their  report  in  1868  P — Tes,  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  report,  but  mentioned  rather  with  a  view  to  a  more 
distant  fatnre  perhaps  than  the  Commission  then  contemplated,  and  the 
events  which  have  hapi>ened  have  perhaps  justified  the  remoteness  of  the 
hope. 

11.415.  Wonld  yon  say  that  yonr  subsequent  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  points  to  the  desirability  of  constituting  such 
a  department  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  there  are  two  grounds  upon 
which  what  has  passed  sinde  leads  one  to  that  conclusion,  first,  because  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  Acts,  going  only  a  certain  distance  as  they  do, 
have  lost  their  propelling  power,  and  that,  even  in  that  narrow  line,  no 
such  thoroughly  complete  work  as  is  expected  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  education,  and  justly  expected,  is  likely  to  be  done  under  the  present 
organisation. 

11.416.  Perhaps  you  would  consider  that  a  fresh  propelling  power  may 
be  derived  from  the  constitution  of  such  a  department  and  from  its  more 
intimate  association  with  the  Executive  (Government  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  our 
experience  has  shown  that.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  read  from  a 
memorandum  of  my  own : — **  Public  opinion  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 

the  control  to  be  generally  exercised  over  educational  endowments  has 
undergone  a  material  change  since  the  passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act,  1869.  The  first  fervour  of  educational  reform  is  spent ;  interests, 
**  other  than  educational,  assert  themselves,  the  CU>vemment  of  the  day 
is,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been,  forced  to  regard  schemes  framed 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  from  a  political  as  well  as  from  an 
educational  point  of  view ;  and,  in  some  cases,  political  pressure  is 
found  to  delay,  or  even  to  prohibit,  the  establishment  of  schemes  which 
are  educationally  sound,  while,  in  other  cases,  schemes  are  forced 
through  Parlicanent  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  minority,  in  circumstances 
which  impose  a  severe  strain  upon  party  lo^ty,  and  with  an  amount  of 
friction  which  threatens  the  stabiUty  of  the  administrative  machinery 
employed." 

11.417.  Would  you  say  that  recent  legislation  which  has  provided  new 
funds  whereout  Secondary  Education  may  be  aided  has  at  all  affected  the 
question  P — I  think  very  largely.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  strongest 
reason  of  all  for  the  change  is  derived  from  recent  legislation,  from  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  amount  of  public  money  is  now  for  the  first  time 
made  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  Secondary  Education.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  just  as  primary  education  came  to  be  politically  controlled  when 
public  money  was  devoted  to  it,  so  now  that  public  money  is  devoted  to 
purposes  of  Secondary  Education  it  almost  comes  without  saying  that 
there  must  be  political  control  over  that  branch  of  education. 

11.418.  What  do  you  think  the  work  of  such  a  department  ought  to  be 
-Bs  regards  educational  endowments  P — ^In  answer  to  that  question  I  should 
like  to  state  first  my  view  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  our  jurisdiction 
created  by  them,  and  our  work  under  them,  has  in  my  view  been  entirely 
provisional  It  is  obvious  from  the  report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission that  for  any  permanent  organsation  certain  conditions  were 
necessary  which  have  been  conspicuously  wanting  from  our  organisation. 
In  the  first  place,  at  the  one  end  the  Minister  of  Education  was  absent  and 
the  direct  political  responsibility  for  schemes  was  absent,  although  of 
course  the  Education  Department  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  reeponsibla 
for  the  schemes ;  and  at  the  other  end  local  authorities  were  also  absent. 
The  work  then  was  provisional,  and  being  provisional  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  and  I  dare  say  it  was  necessary,  but  I  think  most  unfortimately, 
to  make  it  temi>orary. 

11.419.  You  mean  by  provisional,  I  presume,  that  it  was  considered  that 
this  dealing  with  endowments  was  in  a  manner  experimental  and  one  which 
idiould  be  subsequentlv  revised  P — Yes,  and  it  was  not  only  provisional, 
but   it  was  also  partial  because  while  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
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Beport  evidently  looked  to  an  organisation  of  seoondary  education  as  a 
whole,  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  the  junsdiction  created  by  them 
looked  only  to  endowments,  the  subject  matter  as  to  which  lam  mora- 
especially  answering,  so  it  was  not  only  provisional  but  partial. 

11.420.  Would  this  also  be  true  that  what  was  contemplated  when  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  was  founded  was  that'  the  Endowed  Schools 
should  receive  new  schemes  so  to  speak  once  for  all,  and  then  that  thej 
should  be  left  to  run  having  been  once  started,  whereas  what  yon  feel  is. 
that  a  constant  supervision  so  far  as  endowments  are  concerned,  and  a 
remaking  of  schemes  from  time  to  time  has  now  become  necessary  F — ^Yes,. 
I  should  like  to  adopt  every  word  of  that  question,  and  to  add  one  or  two 
observations.  In  the  &:st  place  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  put  in  an 
extract  from  our  36th  Beport,  which  is  the  only  statement  which  approaches 
to  completeness  that  l^e  have  hitherto  made  of  our  educational  work.  It 
brings  into  considerable  prominence  a  statement  of  the  necessity  under 
which  we  found  ourselves  of  looking  after  the  schemes  after  they  have 
been  made,  and  the  reasons  which  led  us  to  consider  that  the  work  is  really 
permanent  work.  It  is  a  tolerably  concise  statement.  (See  Appendix  No,  5.) 
But  besides  that  I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  ia  answer  to  your  question 
to  refer  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Boby's  made  on  the  13th  July  1891.  It  is  a 
speech  which  I  heard  and  which  made  a  great  impresfiion  on  my  mind  at  the 
tune,  and  it  is  a  statement  which  I  think  is  exceedingly  pregUant  on  several 
points  in  which  the  Commission  are  interested.  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  it  in  another  connexion  later  on,  but  at  present  I  should  like  to  be 
fdlowed  to  refer  to  this  passage : — ''I  do  not  look  at  these  schemes  as 
"  permanent  documents  intended  to  last  unaltered  for  a  long  time.  They 
*^  are  simply  formal  statutory  rules  for  governing  particular  endowments, 
"  and  they  ought  to  be  continually  subject  to  reconsideration  and  amend- 
"  ment,  so  that  they  may  be  made  to  meet  the  different  circumstances 
"  of  each  county  or  locahty."  That  is  from  the  CCCLV.  Volume  of 
Hansard,  page  1,264. 

11.421.  Would  you  say  that  the  work  done  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  hitherto  has  not  only  been,  owing  to  the  terms  of  those  Acts  and  thef 
powers  vested  in  you,  partial  and  provisional,  but  also  that  it  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  isolated  work ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  work  done 
for  particular  schools  regarded  by  themselves  instead  of  regarded  as  the 
constituent  elements  of  an  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  ? — ^Yes.  I 
think  that  question  points  to  one  of  tiie  most  fundamental  differences 
between  what  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  contemplated  and  what  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  did,  and  that  can  be  shown  in  a  word  by  a  reference 
to  page  630  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Beport,  in  which  it  says  that 
tlie  Charity  Commission  has  hitherto  dealt  with  schools  * '  one  by  one. ''  Then 
it  goes  on  to  point  out  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  whole  of  the  schools  in 
a  given  area  should  be  looked  at  together.  But  when  this  report  came  to 
be  carried  out  the  organisation,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  got  no  further  than  the 
old  **one  by  one." 

11.422.  And  that  has  continued  up  to  this  day  ? — That  has  continued  up 
to  this  day.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  attempts  were  made  in  two  counties 
to  do  more  but  they  were  attempts  made  by  voluntary  local  organisation, 
and  they  both  ultimately  failed. 

11.423.  And  of  course  an  exception  has  been  constituted  in  recent  years 
under  a  special  statute  in  the  case  of  Wales? — Certainly,  and  that  of 
course  leads  one  to  hope  a  great  deal  for  the  future. 

11.424.  (Mr.  Hobhouse.)  What  are  those  counties  you  have  been  speaking 
of  P — The  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire.  Sir  Thomas  Aclanc^ 
who  was  a  member  of  this  Commission,  started  an  organisation  in  Devon* 
shire,  but  it  did  not  last  very  long.  I  cannot  tell  you  who  was  responsible 
for  the  movement  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Fearon,  who  was 
here  the  other  day,  knows  more  about  that  than  anyone,  and,  subject  4»  any 
correction  that  he  may  make,  I  think  the  movement,  which  was  in  a  larg« 
measure  due  to  his  energy,  got  no  further  than  it  did  in  Devonshire. 
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11.425.  (OKatrvian.)  Would  not  Canon  Boblnson  who  knew  the  West 
Kiding  well  have  been  likely  to  be  interested  in  tihe  subject  P — I  think, 
perhaps,  he  would.  Mr.  Fearon  worked  with  Canon  Bobinson  and  lired 
down  in  that  part  of  the  country  at  one  time,  and  a  great  de^l  of  good 
work  was  done.  Sedbergh,  Giggleswick,  and  Keighley  are  three  schools 
which  owe  a  great  deal  to  them. 

11.426.  Then  I  take  your  view  to  be  that  the  work  of  organisation  of 
educational  endowments  is  a  permanent  work  which  requires  to  be  con- 
stantly carried  on  instead  of  being  attempted  for  each  school  once  for  all  p 
— ^Yes,  it  is  essentially  a  permanent  work. 

11.427.  And  may  I  take  it  that  in  your  view  it  is  necessary  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  existed  by  recognising  that  this  work 
is  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  placing  it  under  the  control  of  an  important 
Department  of  State  P — .If  it  were  to  remain  as  it  is  with  ns,  it  would  be 
quite  necessary  to  recognise  its  permanent  character.  A  great  deal  of  our 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  idea  when  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  was  first 
passed  that  it  was  a  temporary  work ;  but  its  permanent  character  of 
course  is  an  item  in  the  considerations  which  point  to  the '  transfer  to  a 
Minister  of  Education. 

11.428.  You  are  probably  of  opinion  that  what  has  been  done  hitheiiio 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  has  really  so  to  speak  broken  up  and 
brought  under  tillage,  if  I  may  use  the  metaphor,  a  great  deal  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  operations  of  such  a  State  Department  will  take 
place  P — Yes,  I  feel  no  doubt  of  that,  and  I  should  be  prepared  to  go  at 
greater  length  into  it,  but  I  understand  that  Mr.  Fearon  has  told  the  Com- 
mission a  good  deal  about  it,  and  I  think  I  should  be  <mly  wasting  the  time 
of  the  Commission  if  I  were  to  go  over  that.  But  perhaps  I  may  sum  up 
the  statement  of  our  position  by  saying  that  we  have  provisionally  carried 
on  this  work  of  organising  educational  endowments — a  large  part  of  the 
work  of  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education — to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  inserted  to  the  best  advantage  in  its  proper  place',in 
the  larger  framework  of  Secondary  Education  as  a  whole,  and  so  that  we 
may  hand  over  the  work  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  to  the  coming 
Minister  of  Education. 

11.429.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  been,  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  led  to  undertake  certain  duties  which  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  do  not  specifically  impose  upon  them  p — Yes,  and  that  is  the 
main  reason  why  I  asked  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  put  in  that  paper  just 
now  because  that  explains  thoroughly  the  genesis  of  that  supplementary 
work.  One  of  the  first  hints  we  got  on  that  subject  was  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  in  1886-7  which  inquired  into  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 
In  that  report  stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of  schemes  being 
"  helped  on  their  way. "  That  I  think  is  one  of  the  expressions  which  led 
us  to  consider  the  matter  more  seriously. 

11.430.  Without  anticipating  what  the  paper  contains  I  may  say  that 
among  those  duties  you  would  include  the  inspection  of  endowed  schools 
which  is  earned  on  under  the  Charity  Commission,  and  to  some  extent 
even  the  regulations  of  their  examinations  P — The  inspection  certainly ;  an 
administrative  inspection.  There  again,  the  whole  difference  between 
administrative  and  education^  inspection  is  set  out  in  the  paper. 

11.431.  I  understand  you  conceive  that  there  ought  to  be  an  educational 
inspection  of  some  kind  (we  will  reserve  what  it  ought  to  consist  of)  besides 
the  merely  administrative  inspection  which  you  now  undertake? — Cer- 
tainly, and  the  work  of  the  two  inspections,  the  educational  iaspectiou 
being  in  the  nature  of  an  examination,  is  actually  at  this  very  moment 
going  on  in  Wales.  We  are  inspecting  schools  from  the  administrative 
point  of  view,  and  the  examiners  (who  happen  for  the  moment  to  be 
appointed  by  us  because  the  Welsh  local  authority  is  not  yet  constituted) 
are  examining  the  schools.  As  regards  the  last  item  of  your  question, 
that  is  examination,  we,  as  I  think  has  already  been  explained  to  the 
Commission,  do  not  consider  ourselves  in  our  present  jwsition  responsible 
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for  holdiag  the  examinations,  but  merely  for  seeing  in  the  pnblic  interest 
that  the  examinations  are  conducted  bond  fide  and  with  ordinary  efficiency. 

11.432.  Will  you  give  ns  your  views  os  to  how  yon  think  such  a  depart- 
ment of  State,  which  we  will  call  provisionally  the  ministry  of  edncation, 
ought  to  be  constituted  p — I  confess  that  I  had  not  considered  it  necessary 
until  I  was  asked  to  give  evidence  here  to  consider  this  point  verf  care- 
fully, but  speaking  from  any  general  experience  I  may  have  of  a<uninis- 
trative  work  I  should  consider  that  the  ordinary  organisation  of  a  political 
office  such  as  now  exists  in  the  Education  Department  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  work.  I  confess  that  I  have  not  a  very  great  liking  for  boards 
which  are  under  any  control.  I  think  a  board  attached  to  a  political 
department  comes  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  phantom,  and  the  ordinary 
organisation  by  political  chiefs  and  political  secretaries,  and  a  staff 
organised  and  divided  in  any  way  which  the  work  suggests,  such  as  the 
Secretariat  and  the  Inspector's  [Department  of  the  present  Education 
Department,  I  suppose  would  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  work,  which  of 
course  would  be  a  very  serious  work  and  a  work  very  large  in  volume. 

11.433.  In  other  words  you  mean  that  what  may  be  called  the  norma? 
organisation  of  a  department  of  State  such  as  tlie  Home  Office  or  the 
Colonial  Office  appears  to  you  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the 
phantom  of  a  board  presided  over  by  a  political  minister  who,  in  point  of 
fact,  tends  to  become  the  effective  and  sole  controller  of  the  department  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  think  the  presxmiption  is  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  departmental 
organisation,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reasons  sufficient  to  rebut  that 
presumption.  I  may  just  make  one  reservation.  As  regards  the  registra« 
tion  of  teachers  and  the  superintendence  of  examinations  I  should  '^fnsh  to 
speak  less  strongly  in  the  direction  in  which  I  have  spoken.  That  is  to 
say,  I  think  those  are  subjects  which  perhaps  might  be  entrusted  to  a 
board,  although  probably  a  board  constituted  for  that  purpose  would  be 
practically  independent  of  a  minister. 

11.434.  You  mean  that  those  two  particular  pieces  of  work,  the  control 
of  examinations  and  superintendence  of  a  register  of  teachers  might  con- 
ceivably be  with  advantage  committed  to  a  council  or  board  to  some  extent 
independent  of,  although  working  in  co-operation  and  in  conjunction  with, 
a  minister  of  education  P — Yes,  and  the  more  independent  they  were  the 
better,  in  m^  judgment,  I  should  say. 

11.435.  Yoa  mean  in  fact  something  mutatis  mutandis  like  the  Medical 
Council  P— Yes,  something  like  that,  and  something  on  the  lines  of  what  is 
suggested  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners'  Report  when  they 
speak  of  "  internal  management.''    That  is  on  page  648  of  the  Report. 

11.436.  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  this  council  which  you  have 
compared,  though  remotely  of  course,  to  the  Medical  Council,  would  be  a 
body  which  would  be  for  many  purposes  quite  distinct  from  a  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  which  would  undertake  functions  which  it  was  thought 
undesirable  to  place  immediately  iinder  direct  parliamentary  control  P — 
That  exactly  represents  my  view. 

11.437.  Do  you  conceive  that  in  such  a  reconstituted  Ministry  of 
Education  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  separate  organisation  and  staff 
or  a  separate  sub-department  for  secondary  education  including  endowed 
schools,  or  would  you  make  one  organisation  for  all  the  educational 
functions  of  the  proposed  Ministry  P — I  should  have  thought  that  the 
organisation  woula  be  single.  Of  course  different  items  of  work  must 
necessarily  be  separated  when  you  come  to  detail,  but  I  think  I  should  be 
decidedly  in  favour  of  unification  as  far  as  possible  ;  that  the  whole  field 
of  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  and  should  be  divided 
out  according  to  convenience  of  administration. 

11.438.  What  do  you  conceive  ought  to  be  the  relation  of  the  present 
Charity  Commission,  or  of  whatever  body  in  future  discharges  the  functions 
of  the  present  Charity  Commission  to  such  a  reconstituted  Education 
Department  P — I  should  like  to  begin  my  answer  by  saying  (if  the  Com- 
mission have  not  got  it  before  them  already)  that  obt  present  work  under 
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the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  important  as  it  is,  and  attracting  more  public 
attention  than  the  rest  of  the  work  is  in  yolume  very  much  less  than  onr 
general  work  nnder  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts.  The  figores,  which  I 
happened  to  get  out  for  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  sat  lately,  are  these  : — 13  per  cent,  of  the  staff  and  24  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  CharitT  Commission  are  attributable  to  work  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts.  The  considerable  difierenoe  between  the  percentage  of  cost 
and  the  percentage  of  staff  of  course  represents  the  great  importance  of  the 
items  of  work  which  are  done  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  indicates 
that  the  staff  engaged  in  working  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  in  composed 
in  a  much  larger  measure  than  the  other  staff  of  assistant  commissioners 
and  other  highly  paid  officers. 

11,489.  That  proportion  represents,  in  fact,  the  higher  salaries  paid  P — 
Yes. 

11.440.  Docs   it   also  represent  a  pretty  large  amount  of   travelling 
expenses  P^r-^No,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  the  travelling  expenses  come  to. 

11.441.  That  is  a  very  small  item,  is  it  p — It  is  astonishingly  small. 

11.442.  Then  this  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  higher  salaries  p — 
Tes. 

11,448.  Therefore  you  would  say  that  although  the  per-centage  as 
represented  by  the  staff  employed,  and  I  suppose  ^so  the  per-centage  as 
represented  by  the  number  of  orders  made,  is  a  small  per-centage,  yet  the 
importance  of  the  work  is  nevertheless  very  great,  and  bears  in  point  of 
importance  a  high  proportion  to  the  whole  workp — Yes.  I  tlunk  the 
proportion  of  cost  is  the  fairest  proportion  to  take.  It  is  close  upon  25 
per  cent.  But  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  two  classes  of  work  by 
items  of  work.  The  whole  of  the  endowed  schools  work  is  done  by 
'  schemes,  whereas  there  are  thousands  of  items  of  work  on  the  other  side. 

11.444.  May  we  take  it  that  the  purely  legal  or  judicial  work  is  to  a 
larger  extent  routine  work,  and  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  work  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  work  which  requires  the  consideration  by  highly 
skilled  men  of  difficult  administrative  questions  P — That  is  quite  true. 
There  is  practically  no  routine  work  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  routine  work  done  under  the 
other  Acts.  Bat,  as  to  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  work  under  the 
Charitable  Tiusts  Acts,  I  should  prefer  to  refer  to  Mr.  Fearon's  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  tins  year,  Q.  1942-73. 

11.445.  Distinguishing  those  two  classes  of  work,  what  view  do  you  take 
as  to  the  future  of  what  you  have  called  the  legal  side  or  branch  of  the 
work  P — ^I  should  look  at  it  in  this  way.    The  work  dealing  with  educa- 
tional endowments  has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  all  other  educational 
work,  that  is  to  say,  with  educational  work  which  does  not  deal  with 
educational  endowments.   On  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  great  deal  in  common 
with  work  which  relates  to  endowments .  which  are  not  educational,  and 
that  has  suggested  to  me  the  line  of  division  between  the  educational  and 
the  legal  work  of  the  Charity  Commission.    In  the  caso  of  educational 
endowments  they  have  two  aspects,  a  legal  aspect  and  an  educational 
aspect.     As  I  say,  the  educational  aspect  links  them  on  the  one  hand  to  a 
great  deal  with  which  the  Charity  Commission  have  nothing  to  do,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  legal  work  links  them  to  work  with  which  the  Chanty 
Commissioners  have  a  great  deal  to  do.    The  history  of  the  dealings  of 
the  Charity  Commission,  and  its  predecessor,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with 
educational  endowments  is  something  like  this.    Originally  the  only  mode 
of  dealing  with  all  endowments,  including  educational  endowments,  was 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  made  schemes  for 
almshousos,  pensions,  and  other  eleemosynary  purposes,  and  also,  when 
they  came  across  educational  endowments,  made  schemes  for  schools,  and, 
having  very  little  experience  in  such  matters,  dealing  with  those  schemes 
one  by  one,  they  made  sometimes  very  odd  schemes.    Then,  not  because 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  unable  to  deal  with  educational  work  very 
satisfactorily,  but  because  of  the  delay  and  the  unfitness  of  a  court  of  law 
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for  deMling  mth  ednoational  endowments,  the  Charity  Oommiadon/  40 
years  ago,  -was  constitated  to  take  oyer  a  very  large  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Ooort  of  Ohanoery  with  reference  to  endowments — in  fact,  the 
whole  work  of  the  Conrt  of  Chancery  with  regard  to  oharities  except  that 
part  of  the  work  in  which  questions  might  arise  as  to  the  property  of 
individuals.  Of  course  the  Charity  Commission  have  nothing  to  do  with 
deciding  whether  a  piece  of  land  or  a  sum  of  money  is  or  is  not  snbjeet  to 
a  charitable  trust. 

11.446.  Those  are  questions  which  you  always  take  before  the  Court  if 
they  are  controversial  ? — As  regards  the  property  of  individuals  the  ques- 
tion must  be  decided  by  the  Court.  Then  the  Charity  Commission  set  to 
work  in  1853  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Up  to 
I860  the  power  of  making  schemes  was  not  vested  in  the  Charity  Commisdon, 
but  from  1860  they  had  to  make  the  best  educational  schemes  they  could. 
They  were  not  equipped  educationally,  and,  although  they  did  their  best,  the 
scheme?,  I  imagine,  were  not  very  successful  from  an  educational  point  of 
view.  Between  1860  and  1870  the  Charity  Commission  (I  am  speaking  of  a 
time  when  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it)  made  many  schemes  for  grammar 
schools  and  many  schemes  for  primary  schools.  The  schemes  for  primary 
schools  were  made  more  or  less  on  the  same  lines,  but  there  was  no  guide, 
and  they  varied,  and  varied  capriciously  very  often.  In  1870  came  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  followed  up  of  course  by  the  Code,  and  by  a 
much  more  definite  system  of  elementary  education  than  had  hitherto 
prevailed.  From  that  day  to  this  we  have  been  reUeved  of  all  educational 
considerations  in  dealing  with  endowments  destined  to  furodah  education 
of  that  class. 

11.447.  Is  your  view  then  that  the  educational  work  and  the  legal  work 
of  the  Charity  Commission  ought  to  be  divided ;  that  one  part  ought  to 
remain  with  the  Charity  Commission  and  the  other  part  ought  to  go  to  the' 
reconstituted  Education  Department  P — That  is  the  conclusion  to  which, 
after  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  I  come.  I  do  not  wish  to  state  that 
view  dogmatically,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  from  the  Commission 
that  I  tMnk  there  are  difficulties  in  maintaining  that  view ;  but  I  think  the 
difficulties  of  the  other  course  lie  deeper,  and  will  affect  the  Charity 
Commission  work  very  gravely. 

11.448.  Let  us  take  one  of  those  difficulties.  Every  educational  endow- 
ment has  of  course  a  legal  and  also  an  educational  side  P — ^Yes. 

11.449.  How  far  do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  legal  side  should  be 
dealt  with  by  one  body,  and  the  educational  questions,  involving  questions 
of  educational  policy,  but  also  largely  dependent  upon  the  decision  come 
to  upon  legal  points,  should  be  taken  by  the  other  body  P — I  should  say 
that  I  do  not  contemplate  that  the  educational  decisions  would  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  legal  questions, 

11.450.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  division 
between  them  ? — If  I  accept  the  suggestion  you  have  made  just  now  I 
could  not  maintain  the  view  I  do  maintain. 

11,461.  I  put  the  soggeation  as  it  has  been  put  by  others  in  order  to  givo 
you  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  point  P>^I  should  sav  sohniwr  a/mbu- 
)ando.  The  thing  is  done  every  day  now.  We  defer  absolutely  on  bXL  mattess 
of  education  to  the  Education  Department.  The  legal  matters  which  we  deal 
with  in  the  case  of  educational  endowments  are  mainly  the  questions  of 
property  entirely  foreign  to  the  educational  considerations  which  the 
Education  Department  now  deal  with.  These  cases  are  arising  every  day, 
and  I  must  say  that  in  my  20  years'  experience  of  the  Charity  Commission 
I  have  never  found  any  serious  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  the 
educational  and  the  legal  aspects  of  the  work  so  far  as  primary  education 
is  concerned.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  when  you  come  to  appl^ 
that  to  Secondary  Education  there  will,  at  first,  be  considerable  difficulties. 

11,452.  The  problems  raised  hj  the  questions  which  arise  regarding 
secondary  education  are  more  intricate,  are  they  not  P — Yes,  but  they  will 
all  como  to  be  formulated  I  take  it  in  some  [way  or  other  by  the  Ministry 
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of  Edacalion,  and  I  nhonld  say  that  I  contemplate  an  absoliite  deferenoo 
by  the  Ghari^  Ck>minifl8ion  to  the  Minister  of  £dnoation  npon  all  qnestions. 

11.453.  Will  yon  take  any  oonorete  case  to  show  us  how  it.  wonld  be 
dealt  ivith  by  the  two  departments,  the  Charity  Commission  taking  the 
legal  part  and  the  Education  Department  taking  the  educational  part  so  aa 
to  avoid  any  risk  of  conflict,  or  any  delay  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
matter  must  be  handled  by  the  two  omces  ? — I  had  better  take  an  instance,  on 
the  side  of  primary  education,  because  that  is  an  instance  which  is  actually 
present  uow,  and  the  conditions  would  be  the  same  I  think.  A  large  trust 
for  elementary  education  in  the  South  of  London  came  before  us  the  other 
day.  The  question  which  came  to  us  was,  how  far  the  trustees  should  be 
allowed  to  extend  their  elementary  schools.  On  that  question  first  I  had  to 
satisfy  myself  (the  case 'was  one  which  came  before  me)  that  there  were  funds 
available  for  the  piU7)ose.  That  I  think  was  a  purely  Charity  Commission 
question :  that  there  were  funds,  and  that  the  funds  might  properly,  all 
other  things  being  favourable,  be  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Then  came 
the  question  which  brought  us  nearer  the  line  whether  an  enlargement  of 
these  schools  was  necessary  from  an  educational  point  of  view  and  whether 
the  school  so  enlarged  would  be  accepted  by  the  Education  Department. 
Five  minutes  conversation  with  the  inspector  of  the  district  whom  I  saw, 
settled  that  question,  and  accordingly  we  told  the  trustees  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  allow  them  to  make  the  addition,  the  addition  being  limited 
to  certain  numbers  which  I  had  agreed  upon  with  the  inspector.  Then 
wo  come  to  a  point  at  which  the  difference  between  our  dealing  with  secon- 
dary education  and  primary  education  is  at  once  appai-ent.  If  that  had 
been  an  endowment  for  secondary  education,  the  next  step  would  have 
been  that  the  plans  for  the  enlargement  would  have  been  sent  to  us,  and 
we  should  have  accepted  the  responsibility,  advised  by  our  architect, 
of  approving  them.  But  being  an  endowment  for  elementary  educa- 
tion we  were  relieved  at  onco  from  that,  aa  we  always  are  in  the 
case  of  elementary  schools.  We  said  we  will  sanction  the  selling  out 
of  stock  to  build  these  additional  rooms  upon  your  showing  us  that 
the  Education  Department  have  approved  the  plans.  At  the  same  time 
that  they  came  to  us  about  the  plans,  the  trustees  also  came  about  the  site. 
There  again  they  wrote  to  us,  mista]ang  our  functions  as  was  not  unnatural 
lor  our  approval  of  the  site.  There,  at  once,  of  course,  the  Inspector 
of  the  Education  Department  took  the  matter  up.  If  it  had  been  a 
secondary  school,  we  should  have  inspected  the  site,  and  in  that  caee 
(which  was  a  very  important  case  involving  a  good  deal  of  money) 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  difficulty  or  any  delay,  I  think.  Our 
relations,  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Mr.  Acland  say  before  the 
Select  Committee,  with  the  Education  Department  are  excellent,  and  I 
think  all  our  officers  work  admirably  together,  perhaps  I  might  just  finish 
the  answer  by  saying  that  even  if  the  whole  thing  were  under  a  Minister  of 
Edueation  the  separation  incident  to  the  diversity  of  the  work  would 
Involve  I  think  as  much  delay  and  as  much  circumlocution,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  as  may  be  involved  now. 

11.454.  Suppose  we  take  two  cases  in  which  the  legal  side  of  the  work 
and  the  side  of  educational  policy  might  be  supposed  to  be  ill-defined, 
and  to  mingle  :  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  question  arises  whether,  upon 
the  true  interpretation  of  a  statute  or  of  a  soneme,  a  school  ought  to  give 
gratuitous  instruction  or  not ;  and  suppose  we  take  an  instance  where  some- 
thing turns  upon  tiie  kind  of  religious  instruction  thiat  would  be  given  in  the 
school,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Acts  which  are  to  be  appUed  in  these 
matters.  Would  you.  say  that  those  were  questions  which  were  partly 
questions  of  legal  interpretation  and  partly  questions  of  administrative 
policy  ? — No,  I  should  say  that  those  were  educational  questions. 

11.455.  But  suppose  the  construction  of  a  statute  came  in  and  was  an 
element  in  the  determination  of  the  question,  would  not  that  be  a  matter 
which  belonged  to  tiie  legal  side  P — The  construction,  we  will  say,  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act. 

11,466.  Yes.  Of  course  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  there  have  not 
been  some  questions  of  difficulty  that  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
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qnestion    of    religioaa    teaching  tinder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts? — 
Whether  in  fact  an  endowment  was  subject  to  section  19  or  not  P 

11.457.  For  instance? — ^I  should  expect  the  Minister  of  Education  to 
decide  that. 

11.458.  Although  a  question  of  that  kind  might  partly  depend  upon  the 
construction  of  a  statute,  or  the  interpretation  perhaps  of  a  number  of 
statutes  bearing  upon  tho  subject,  you  would  consider  that  it  was  a 
question  of  policy  which  would  belong  to  the  reconstituted  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  not  to  the  Charity  Commission  ? — Yes,  unless  we  drew  the 
line  there  we  could  not  work  it. 

11.459.  (Mr.  Hobhouse.)  You  have  given  us  your  opinion  that  such  a 
reconstitution  as  you  contemplate  of  these  offices  would  work  perfectly 
well  as  regards  the  officials  themselves  in  the  different  offices,  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  it  would  cause  a  good  dea]  of 
embarrassment  to  many  local  authorities,  by  which  I  mean  the  governing 
bodies  of  institutions  or  charities  which  are  partly  educational  and  partly 
non-educational,  if  they  had  constantly  to  be  applying  to  two  different 
departments  ? — I  confess  that  I  should  be  more  pressed  with  that  difficulty, 
the  force  of  which  I  see,  if  it  were  not  that  in  the  wide  field  of  primary 
education  the  work  is  carried  on  in  that  way  with  next  to  no  trouble.  In 
fact  it  is  carried  on  imdcir  greater  difficulties  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  yet  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  a  complaint  of  this.  The  trustees  of 
endowments  for  primary  education,  who  are  generally  managers  of 
elementary  schools  in  fact  render  two  sets  of  accoimts :  they  render  an 
account  to  us  and  they  render  an  account  to  the  Education  Department. 
The  other  day,  that  being  brought  to  my  notice,  I  made  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  accounts  required  by  us  should  be  identical  with  the  accounts 
required  by  the  Education  Department,  because  it  seemed  hard  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  make  out  accounts  on  two  different  lines.  But  the 
chango  was  not  suggested  by  a  single  complaint  that  I  ever  heard. 

11.460.  In  the  instance  you  gave  just  now  you  incidentally  said  that  a 
mistake  had  occurred  as  to  the  department  to  which  the  trustees  were  to 
apply.  I  take  it  that  those  mistakes  are  not  uncommon? — ^I  should  not 
say  they  are  very  common  and  they  are  of  veiy  slight  importance  as 
regards  primary  education.  They  are  only  glad  to  be  referred  back  to 
the  school  inspector  whom  they  know.  I  do  not*think  it  comes  to  very 
much. 

11.461.  At  the  present  moment,  a  governing  body  who  have  to  deal  with 
almshouses  and  other  non-educational  charities,  and  also  with  a  school 
which  is  not  an  elementary  school  under  a  charitable  trust  have  only  one 
body  to  deal  with,  namely,  the  Charity  Commissioners.  That  is  so,  is  it 
not  ?•  -Tes. 

11.462.  Under  the  reconstitution  you  suggest,  they  would  have  to  apply 
to  two  different  departments? — Yes,  and  if  the  change  was  made  tho  other 
way  they  would  have  to  apply  to  two  different  departments  The  work  is 
so  different  that  if  it  was  under  a  Minister  of  Education  it  would  be  the 
same  thing,  I  think,  almost. 

11,463  How  do  you  mean  by  the  work  being  so  different  ? — ^It  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  two  sets  of  work  in  a  single  department 
perhaps  not  even  under  the  same  roof,  and  there  would  be  very  much  the 
same  difficulty  and  delay  .that  might  be  expected  from  the  organisation 
which  I  suggest. 

11,464.  That  would  not  be  so  if  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Charity 
Commission  were  transferred  to  the  Qovernment  Department  which  had 
a  Minister  of  Education  at  the  top? — Speaking  from  my  experience  ci 
Government  Departments  and  my  strong  conviction  titiat  the  Charity  Com- 
mission work  would  be  of  enormous  bulk,  I  think  there  would  be  very 
little  to  be  gained  in  that  way ;  there  would  be  nothing  I  think  to  com- 
pensate for  the  serious  consequences,  as  I  think  they  would  be,  of  trans- 
ferring the  legal  work  of  the  Charity  Commission.  I  quite  admit  that 
there  are  advantages,  and,  as  I. say,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  dogmatically^ 
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but  on  the  balance  of  advantage  and  disadyantage,  the  other  plan  in  my 
judgment  is  the  better. 

11.465.  Would  you  state  at  length  your  objection  to  transferring  the  Objbctioits  to 
legal  work  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  a  Government  department  such  ^^lbgSlw'^* 
as  you  have  described  ? — 1  cannot  do  it  better  than  by  readmg  Lord  John  of CHjiBin^ 
BuB8ell*s  words  which  he  used  when  the  Charity  Commission  was  first  Commibsiohto 
established:-'*  It  was  the  opinion  of  that  Committee  that  it  would  be  ^E^V™SSr?' 
''  better  that  the  question  of  general  superintendence  and  administration 

''  of  charities  should  be  altogether  separated  from  any  political  question, 
"  and  from  the  interests  of  any  party.  They  thought  that  that  could  not 
**  be  effected  by  the  proposition  which  had  been  made  by  the  Government. " 
(Hansard,  YoL  129,  p.  1154.)  It  is  the  <^a«t.  judicial  nature  of  the  work  which 
in  my  judgment  makes  it  undesirable  that  the  control  of  the  work  should 
be  altered ;  and  one  is  supported  in  that  I  think  by  such  a  high  authority  as 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission^  who  I  think  never  for  a  moment  contem- 
plated the  bringing  of  the  whole  work  cf  the  Charity  Commission  under 
the  Minister  of  Education,  because  when  they  speak  of  him  they  say  that 
he  will  of  course  be  the  President  of  the  Committee  for  ''Educational 
Purposes.*'  I  should  take  that  as  the  basis  of  my  division.  That  Com- 
mission seems  to  have  thought  that  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
Charity  Commission  were  separable  from  the  legal  purposes,  and,  ouly  a 
few  lines  before  they  say  that  they  deprecate  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Commission  because  it  would  necessitate  the  discussion  of  many  embar- 
rassing questions  not  merely  ''  on  the  limits  of  the  province  of  eadi  but  on 
'  the  assignment  of  particular  charities  to  one  or  the  other,  which  would 
never  arise  if  the  present  Commission  combined  in  charge  of  educational 
and  other  charities.*'  That  means,  I  take  it,  as  regards  purely  trust  and 
endowment  work.  The  view  that  I  take  has  received  also  high  sanction 
lately.  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  may  refer  to  it,  but  there  was  an  important 
Departmental  Committee  which  sat  lately  at  the  Treasury  which  distinctly 
affirmed  the  judicial  and  non.  political  character  of  our  work,  and  although 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  late  Select  Committee  has  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion  yet  tho  evidence  given  by  Lord  Justice  Davey  before  that 
Commission  certainly  strengthens  my  view  in  that  direction.  That  evi- 
denco  I  believe  is  not  before  your  Commission  yet,  but  it  will  be  soon  no 
doubt.  And  I  may  perhaps  add  if  it  is  not  out  of  place  here  that  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  in  the  interest  of  education  it  would  be  well  to  raise 
such  a  serious  question  as  is  raised  by  the  transfer  of  the  legal  work  of 
the  Charity  Commission  to  [a  political  control  in  connexion  with  the  very 
serious  business,  as  to  the  need  for  which  almost  all  are  agreed,  of 
establishing  a  Minister  of  Education.  I  should  doubt  whether  in  the 
interests  of  education  it  would  be  wise  to  encumber  the  question  which 
the  Commission  I  suppose  are  considering  with  this  very  large  further 
question  of  the  control  of  the  legal  work  of  the  Charity  Commission. 
And  another  consideration  seems  to  be  whether  the  need  for  that  transfer 
is  such  as  to  call  for  a  revolution  of  that  which  really  is  three-fourths  of 
the  work  of  the  Charity  Commission  for  the  sake  of  one-fourth  of  their 
work.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  division  between  legal  and 
educational  work  applies  only  to  educational  endowments,  and  that  the 
trusts  work  (as  it  may  more  fitly  be  called)  includes  the  making  of  schemes 
for  non- educational  charities.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  consideration, 
how  a  proposal  to  bring  all  this  work  under  the  control  of  a  Minister  of 
Education  is  likely  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  consider  that  too  much 
has  already  been  done  in  diverting  endowments  from  non-educational  to 
educational  purposes. 

11.466.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  work  done  under  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question.  We  under- 
stand that  a  great  many  schemes  framed  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
are  subsequently  amended  imder  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  p — Yes. 

11.467.  Do  you  include  the  amendment  of  those  schemes  under  the  work, 
the  amount  of  which  you  have  estimated,  done  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Acts  P— Yes,  that  is  work  done  undet  the  Charitable  Truato  Acts,  but  I 
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guarded  myself  from  taking  proportions  of  work,  they  are  iDcommensnrable. 
As  I  spoke  of  the  staff  I  oaght  to  say  that  the  staff  attributable  to  the 
working  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  would  not  include  the  officers 
employed  on  the  amendment  of  schemes  made  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts. 

11.468.  Which  are  numerous  now-a-days  ? — ^Yes,  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them — 20  or  30  perhaps  in  the  year.  The  number  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  our  Reports. 

11.469.  At  present  there  is  an  appeal  on  these  legal  questions  from  your 
department  to  the  Chancery  Division  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  on  certain  points. 

11.470.  Do  you  see  any  difficulties  in  case  this  work  was  entrusted  to  a 
regular  Government  Department  in  there  being  an  appeal  from  that 
Department  to  a  court  of  law  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

11.471.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  there  is  an  analogous  case  in 
the  Inland  Bevenue,  that  though  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  is  presided 
over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  yet  there  is  an  appeal  upon 
numerous  points  of  law  from  the  Inland  Revenue  to  a  court  of  law,  and  no 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  consequence  ?— I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Inland 
Revenue  is  or  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
I  know  it  has  been  said  that  it  is,  but  if  it  is  I  should  have  been  rather 
inclined  to  suggest  that  the  case  which  was  mentioned  to  you  is  an  instance 
of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  political  control  in  legal  matters.  I 
believe  the  country  was  put  to  very  great  expense  in  that  case  by  a  political 
interference  with  administrative  work.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  that  verv  same 
case  refused  30  years  ago  to  interfere  with  the  Commissioners  of  lEnland 
Revenue  upon  that  very  point,  and  if  his  suggestions  had  been  followed 
that  case  never  would  have  arisen,  but  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  were,  I  suppose,  authorised  to  raise  the  question,  and  it  resulted  in 
their  being  beaten. 

11.472.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  there  is  at  present  an 
appeal  &om  the  Education  Department  in  respect  of  many  of  these 
charities  to  the  Privy  Coimcil,  and  that  in  that  case  no  difficulty  would 
arise  between  the  Minister  and  the  courts  of  law  P — ^There  is  an  appeal  of 
course  in  the  case  of  our  endowment  schemes  to  the  Privy  Council,  but 
there  the  appeal  is  from  us. 

11.473.  It  is  nominally  from  you,  but  really  it  is  from  the  decision  of 
the  Minister  ?  —Yes.  I  have  described  at  length  in  my  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  how  that  has  grown,  and  how  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
an  appeal  from  the  Minister.    We  are  the  respondents  in  those  cases. 

11.474.  That  is  somewhat  of  a  legal  fiction,  is  it  not  ? — Well,  yes. 

11.475.  And  the  fiction  serves  its  ptirpose  in  keeping  the  Minister  out  of 
a  coiirt  of  law  P — It  arises  from  that  which  was  brought  very  prominently 
before  the  Commission  the  other  day ;  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have  been  forced  from  no  fault  of  their  own  and  from  no  fault  of  anybody 
else  into  a  much  more  prominent  position  with  regard  to  the  Endowed 
School  schemes,  and  that  the  Education  Department  is  in  a  less  prominent 
position  than  was  intended.     I  think  it  all  arises  from  that. 

11.476.  Then  wo  understand  that  your  objections  to  transferring  the 
whole  of  the  Charity  Commission  work  to  a  regular  Government  Depart- 
ment are  based  on  political  grounds,  on  the  undesirability  of  introducing 
political  qnestious  into  some  of  these  schemes,  on  educational  grounds, 
and  also  I  believe  on  administrative  grounds.  You  think  the  volume  of 
work  would  be  too  great  P — ^Yes ;  and  the  difference  in  kind  between  the 
two  classes  of  work  is  so  great  that  I  think  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
bring  them  together.  At  present  of  course  they  are  mixed  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  perhaps  I  am  in  a  better  position  than  anyone  else,  haying  to 
act  as  a  link  between  the  two  sides,  to  see  what  the  difference  is.  Very 
different  considerations  indeed  govern  them.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  will  have  his  hands  quite  full  enough,  if  I  may 
say  so,  without  taking  up  work  which  everybody  knows  is  very  thorny, 
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and  which  inYolvea  comdderations  altogether  different  from  those  iavolved 
in  the  Educational  Acts. 

11.477.  There  was  a  time,  was  there  not,  when  the  working  of  the  two 
separate  Acts  was  in  different  offices  P— Yes. 

11.478.  And  great  inconvenience  arose  from  tliat  division  ?— The  incon- 
venience there,  which  was  very  great,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  line  was 
not  drawn  in  what  I  consider  to  be  the  right  place.  The  Endowed  Schools 
Ck>mmis8ion  took  over  part  of  the  legal  work  ;  they  took  over  the  drafting 
of  the  schemes  and  the  dealing  to  that  extent  with  the  property.  I  think 
there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  fedlnre  of  that  ^vision.  I  should 
snggest  that  the  scheme-making,  the  actaal  drafting  of  the  schemes,  should 
remain  with  the  Charity  Commission  as  part  of  the  legal  work,  but  that 
they  should  get  their  instmctionB  educationally  from  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

11.479.  Whatever  division  you  take  you  would  not  deny,  I  suppose,  that 
there  is  a  great  convenience  in  having  both  sides  under  tiie  same  roof  and 
in  constant  communication  with  each  other? — Yes,  no  doubt  there  is. 
That  is  one  of  the  advantages  no  doubt  whic^  are  on  the  other  side.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  wish  to  deny  that  there  are  advantages.  But  the  dis- 
advantages of  that  course  are  strongly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fearon  in  lus 
evidence  in  1886.    Question  No.  5884 1  think  it  is. 

11.480.  Therefore  your  general  conclusion  would  be  that  the  educational 
fundions  of  the  Charity  Commission  should  be  vested  in  a  new  Minister 
of  Edncation,  and  that  the  legiil  control  of  educational  endowments  should 
remain  with  a  body  like  the  present  Charity  Commissioners  ? — Yes  ;  and 
perhaps  I  may  make  one  more  quotation  from  Mr.  Boby'B  speech,  wluch  I 
think  helps  me  to  answer  that  question.  At  page  1263  of  Volume  CCCLV. 
of  Hansard  he  said  : — **  I  should  be  in  favour  of  putting  a  large  portion  of 

the  work  of  framing  new  schemes  and  amending  existing  ones  under  a 
department  of  the  Education  Office.  The  Charity  Commission  would 
continue  to  exercise  many  of  their  old  powers,  but  the  new  powers 
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"  granted  by  the  Endowed' Schools  Acts,  which  relate  to  matters  that 
"  excite  the  most  feeling  in  the  cotmtry,  would,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  be 
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more  simply  and  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  a  depaiiment  of  the 
Privy  Council."    I  take  that  to  hint  at  something  like  the  sort  of 
division  which  I  contemplate. 

11.481.  Even  under  this  reconstituted  scheme  I  suppose  there  would 
still  be  questions,  which  excite  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  which  will  have  to . 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Charity  Commission  ? — Do  you  mean  with  reference 
to  ednoational  endowments  p 

11.482.  The  alteration  of  trusts  and  their  movement  from  one  locality  to 
another  ? — I  contemplate  that  being  entirely  decided  by  the  Minister  of 
Education.  If  he  wishes  to  take  an  endowment  from  one  place  and  put  in 
another,  he  must  be  responsible  for  doing  it. 

11.483.  You  are  peaking  now  purelv  of  edueational  endowments  ? — Yes, 
I  am  speaking  purely  of  educational  endowments.  The  question  only 
arises  in  the  case  of  educational  endowments.  The  Minister  of  Education 
would  have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  such  a  move  and  the  transfer 
which  I  suggest  would  very  materially  lighten  the  work  of  the  Charity 
Commission.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commission 
wduld  be  much  more  like  what  it  was  originally,  and  much  more  capable 
of  being  handled  I  think  by  a  non-political  body.  That  consideration,  and 
Hie  consideration  that  we  shaU  have  local  authorities  to  help  us  in  our 
ordinary  charity  trusts  work,  and  that  we  have  now  a  real  Parliamentary 
Commissioner,  who  is  of  great  use  to  us,  lead  me  to  think  that  the  Charity 
Commission  when  relieved  from  what  is  a  serious  burden,  looked  at  from 
one  point  of  view,  may  well  go  on  as  it  is. 

V.JLI9484.  You  woHld);>e  satisfied  with  the  Charily  Commission,  as  regaidtf 
tittL  work,  being  represented  in  the  Jlonse  of  Commons  by  an  unpaid  oonv*. 
miuioner  P — ^Yes.  The  unpaid  commisaioneir,  I  think,  is  a  growing  success. . 
He  has  helped  us  very  much. 
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11.485.  You  do  not  think  yon  want  a  more  responsible  person  suoh  as  a 
Minister  to  defend  you  in  case  of  questions  arising  P — No.  TLiere,  again, 
I  should  not  like  to  speak  too  positively,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  ParUamentaxy  Commissioner  has  not  been  fully  tried  yet.  Each  year 
he  has  been  a  grrowing  suooess,  and  when  our  worK  is  lightened,  as  it  will 
be  lightened  when  there  is  a  Minister  of  Education,  and  when  we  are  helped 
on  the  other  hand  by  the  new  local  authorities,  I  tliink  our  work  may  go  on 
as  it  is  unless  something  occurs  which  I  do  not  at  present  contemplate. 

11.486.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  I  did  not  qtdte  gather  your  views  with  regard 
to  the  organisation  of  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  You 
said,  I  think,  to  begin  witii,  that  you  desire  such  a  department  to  be 
on  the  footing  of  an  ordinary  depiurtment  with  a  permanent  Bta£F  under 
the  Minister,  rather  than  one  dependent  upon  a  [council ;  yet  after- 
wards you  gave  as  your  opinion  that  a  council  under  certain  circumstances 
was  desirable.  Mii^ht  I  ask  you  to  explain  exactly  how  that  was  in  your 
mind  P — The  council  which  I  suggested  was  a  council  whose  functions  are 
strictly  limited  to  examination  and  the  registration  of  teachers ;  the  sort  of 
council  which  is  contemplated  in  that  section  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Report  which  is  headed  *'  Internal  Munage- 
ment." 

11.487.  Simply  for  the  internal  management  of  the  school  P — *'  Internal 
Management "  is  a  term  I  never  quite  understood  in  that  context  and 
therefore  I  thought  I  had  better  explain  it  by  saying  that  the  two  f unctiooB 
would  be  simply  the  control  of  examination  and  the  registration  of 
teachers. 

11.488.  In  what  respect  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  council  of  that 
kind  for  that  particular  purpose,  when  it  is  not  found  to  be  desirable,  or  at 
any  rate  necessary,  in  the  system  of  primary  education  as  existing  at 
present  P — I  think  as  regards  the  registiration  of  teachers  a  ooimciL  would 
command  more  confidence,  and  as  regards  examination  it  seems  to  me 
desirable  to  get  together  those  representatives  of  the  Universities  in 
whom  teac&ers  would  have  special  confidence. 

11.489.  Then  would  you  place  the  examination  system  of  the  Sdenoe 
and  Art  Department  in  the  hands  of  such  a  council  P — ^I  have  not  thought 
out  the  details  and  I  do  not  speak  positively  about  this  council.  The  drift 
of  my  answer  to  the  Chairman  was  this :  I  had  rather  not  suggest  a  council 
at  all,  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  council  it  should  be  for  those  two  particular 
branches  of  work. 

11 .490.  You  do  not  put  it  forward  at  any  rate  as  a  matter  of  necessity  P 
— No,  by  no  means.  I  have  not  thought  enough  about  it  to  enable  me  to 
do  that. 

1,491.  Then  with  regard  to  this  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Charity 
Commission  and  its  suggested  reorganisation,  you  mentioned  that  tibiere 
are  a  number  of  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  the  proposal  which  you 
make,  as  no  doubt  there  would  be  in  any  other.  One  of  the  difficulties 
might  possibly  be  that  in  many  cases  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
trusts,  and  the  other  purposes  to  which  the  monejr  is  applied,  are  so 
closely  allied  as  to  render  the  treatment  by  two  different  departments 
almost  impossible.  Do  you  consider  that  such  oases  exist  P — ^No,  Iffdl 
back  again  on  the  experience  we  have  in  dealing  with  trusts  for  primary 
education.  The  work  that  I  contemplate  being  left  to  the  Charity  Com- 
mission is  mainly  work  concerned  with  the  property — ^the  sales  and  leases 
and  management  of  property. 

11,492.  Bnt  for  instance  take  the  case  of  a  trust  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  money  may  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  almshouses  or  for  the  repair 
of  rectories  or  other  buildings,  the  residue  only  going  to  the  assistance  of  the 
sehool,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  fund  available  for  educational  purposes  is 
of  a  necessarily  varying  character.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with 
a  case  of  that  kind  P — ^I  think  the  legal  branch  would  have  to  deal  with 
that.    They  would  have  to  settle  how  much  was  applicable  for  education* 
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11.493.  But  where  there  are  yarying  first  charges  for  repairs  to  houses 
and  so  forth,  it  would  be  impossible,  would  it  not,  to  fix  upon  a  de&ute 
amount  which  could  be  available  for  educational  purposes  P — Yes ;  but  in 
no  case  could  that  be  done.  Supposing  the  whole  work  were  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  that  difficulty  would  arise  eTery  year 
and  would  have  to  be  settled.  It  would  be  impossible  for  hlm^  as  for  the 
Charity  Commission,  to  sajr,  '*next  year  there  will  be  3002.  available." 
That  is  a  difficulty  inherent  in  the  case  you  put,  I  think,  and  if  my  organi- 
sation were  to  be  adopted,  I  tbink  we  could  easily  take  care  that  the 
almshouse  branch,  having  the  first  charge,  should  not  take  too  much.  We 
could  control  that. 

11.494.  You  do  not  think  that  the  case  is  one  of  insuperable  difficulty  P 
— ^No ;  I  have  had  large  experience  of  sach  cases  and  I  do  not  think  the 
difficirlty  would  be  insuperable.  We  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  such 
cases  every  day.  We  have  often  to  take  care  that  the  people  who  have  the 
first  charge  do  not  rob  the  educational  residuary  legatee. 

11.495.  But  that  would  be  done  rather  by  the  legal  authority,  as  you 
put  it,  to  begin  with,  and  they  would  then  have  to  state  what  amount  of 
fund  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  educational  authority  P — ^Yes, 
I  think  so. 

11.496.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  Do  you  think  that  where  an  endowment  is  partly 
educational  and  partly  non-educational,  if  it  can  be  easily  divided  into  two 
definitely,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  education  P — ^Yes  ;  it  is  always 
better  to  apportion  endowments  if  yon  can.  We  try  to  do  that  and  succeed 
in  doing  it  very  often. 

11.497.  With  regard  to  the  council,  assuming  it  to  be  needed,  would 
you  make  the  Minister  of  Education  ito  official  chairman  or  what  would  be 
the  relationship  between  the  Minister  and  the  council  P — ^I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  thought  out  the  matter  sufficiently  to  answer  that  question. 

11.498.  (Dr.  Favrhai/rn.)  May  I  ask  you  a  question  relative  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  two  county  authorities  you  referred  to — Devonshire  and 
the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  P — ^I  am  afraid  I  could  not  tell  you.  All 
that  happened  before  I  was  connected  with  the  Charity  Ck>mmis8ion,  about 
25  yean  ago.  There  is  hardly  anyone  connected  with  the  Commission 
who  could  tell  you  now.  Mr.  Richmond  is  more  likely  than  anyone  to  be 
able  to  tell  you.     It  was  before  my  time. 

11.499.  You  can  neither  tell  us  how  they  were  constituted  nor  how  they 
got  into  action  P — No,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot.    I  know  there  was  an  attempt 

.made  and  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

11.500.  As  a  matter  of  nomenclature,  do  you  think  that  educational 
endowments  are  happily  named  *'  charities  "  p — ^If  you  ask  me  as  a  lawyer, 
of  course,  by  "charities"  I  mean  that  which  the  English  law  considers  a 
charity,  and  that  term  is  very  far  from  being  confined  to  purely  eleemoemiary 
things.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  legal  word  **  charity  "  and  the  ordinary 
word  "charity"  have  very  different  meanings,  and  that  diiSbrence,  of 
course,  does  tend  to  misconception*  ''Charity  "  in  the  sense  of  the  English 
law  is  any  public  use. 

11.501.  Any  public  use  of  public  money  ? — No,  not  of  public  money. 

11.502.  Any  public  use  of  money  left  for  public  purposes  P — ^Yes;  a 
charitable  trust  is  created  when  money  is  dedicated  to  any  public  use. 
Money  dedicated  to  building  a  bridge  or  the  relief  of  the  rates  or  anything 
of  that  sort  is  a  charity. 

11.503.  In  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  division  of  educational  and  legal 
work  the  division  is  not  quite  complete,  is  it  P  You  defer,  according  to 
your  own  words,  in  certain  cardinal  cases,  to  the  minister  P — And  in  the 
same  way  if  the  whole  thing  were  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  the 
educational  considerations  would  prevail  in  the  case  of  educational  endow* 
mente. 

11.504.  That  is  precisely  what  I  want  to  bring  out.  In  the  case  of 
endowments  left  for  education  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  educational 
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rather  than  the  legal  mind  Bhould  rule  in  regard  to  decisions  F — Well,  it 
depends  what  the  subject  matter  is.  The  educational  mind  must  not  go 
contrary  to  the  law. 

11.505.  Certainly  not ;  but  no  more  must  the  judicial  mind  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  educational  P — As  regards  the  construction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  if  any  such  question  arises  of  course  that  would  be  so.  Hnt 
what  I  mean  by  the  legal  work  is,  generally  speaking,  the  admin iBtmiiou 
of  property.  That  is  the  legal  work  we  have  to  do  with  in  e.lncational 
enaowments  other  than  purely  educational  work,  and  that  I  think,  might 
well  go  on  side  by  side  with  educational  considerations. 

11.506.  It  is  not  possible,  is  it,  for  this  Commission  to  ignore  the  legal 
side  of  the  qnestion  of  endowments  ? — Certainly  not  as  long  as  endow- 
ments are  subject  to  the  law  of  trusts. 

11.507.  And  it  must  therefore  make  n^  its  mind  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
legal  or  administratiye  as  well  as  the  educational  work  of  the  Charity 
Commission  ? — Yes. 

11.508.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
»he  question  of  the  transfer  of  endowments  never  arose  except  for  <xluoa- 
tional  purposes  P — The  question  of  the  transfer  of  endowments  from  one 
locality  to  another  I  do  not  think  arises  except  educationally.  I  do  not 
recall  an  instance. 

11.509.  I  thought  it  might  occasionally  arise  in  the  matter  of  charitable 
doles  or  almshouses  p — Not  a  transfer  from  one  locality  to  another,  I 
think.  Doles  are  often  converted  to  other  benefits  in  the  particular 
locality,  but  I  do  not  think  that  doles,  except  for  educational  purposes, 
are  taken  away  from  one  locality  to  another. 

11.510.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  I  think  you  said  that,  as  regards  transference 
of  endowments,  the  question  must  be  decided  by  the  minister? — ^Yes. 

11.511.  Is  not  that  giving  to  him  a  judicial  function,  making  the 
incorporation  of  the  charitable  side  necessary  P — No,  I  should  say.  certainly 
not.  The  transfer  of  endowments  is  a  question  of  policy  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts.  That  is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  of 
policy  which  arise,  and  it  is  a  question  so  serious  that  we  have  hardly 
ever  been  able  to  grapple  with  it.  It  is  a  question  of  policy  entirely,  I 
think. 

11.512.  (Mr.  Hohhotue. )  Would  you  entrust  that  to  the  decision  of  the 
Minister  P — Yes,  certainly. 

11.513.  (Sir  John  Hibhert)  You  propose  to  transfer  the  educational 
functions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  a  Minister  of  Education,  and 
to  retain  legal  control  over  educational  endowments  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  Charity  Commission  P — Yes. 

11.514.  In  doing  that  do  you  mean  that  the  Charity  Commission,  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  legal  matters,  shall  be  independent  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  P — ^Yes.  If  the  governors  of  an  educational  endow- 
ment wished  to  sell  or  exchange  a  field  the  Minister  of  Education  would 
not  be  consulted  in  such  a  matter  as  that. 

11.515.  Who  would  be  your  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
these  legal  affairs  P — Our  Parliamentary  Commissioner  as  he  is  now. 

11.516.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  plan  of  making  the  Minister  of 
Bducation  a  Chsurity  Commissioner  during  the  time  that  he  represents  the 
Education  Department  P — He  has  been  for  a  great  many  years.  For  about 
20  years  the  vice-president  was  the  unpaid  Charity  Commissioner,  but  it  was 
found  not  to  work  at  all.  As  the  work  of  Elementary  Education  increased, 
he  could  give  no  time  to  the  work,  and  it  ended  in  this,  that  he  merely 
answered  mechanically ;  he  gave  answers  which  were  put  into  his  hands. 
Now  the  Parliamentary  Commissioner  attends  the  meetings  of  our  Board 
and  has  an  insight  into  our  work. 

11.517.  Is  the  Parliamentary  Commissioner  that  yon  have  now  proposed 
to  be  political  or  otherwise  P — He  changes  with  the  Government. 
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11.518.  Therefore  it  would  be  as  desirable  to  have  the  Minister  of 
Education  representing  the  legal  part  of  the  Ck>mmiBBion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  it  is  to  have  the  Parliamentary  (Commissioner  so  far  as  politics 
go  P — ^Yes.    He  is  not  strictly  political,  I  take  it. 

11.519.  Still  if  he  changes  with  the  GoYemment  it  makes  him  political  P 
— To  a  certain  extent.  Yes.  There  is  a  passage  in  our  report  which 
explains  all  these  matters  about  the  Parliamentary  Oommissioner ;  it  is  the 
86th  Beport,  pages  7  to  10. 

11,620.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  quasi- judicial  work  done  in  seyeral 
departments  and  still  under  the  control  of  the  political  Minister  of  those 
departments  P — ^Yes. 

11.521.  Take  the  Board  of  Trade  for  instance.  The  legal  department 
there  for  the  purpose  of  winding-up  companies  is  a  very  important  and 
large  department,  but  that  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  P — Yes.  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  between  our 
work  and  the  work  of  any  other  department  as  regards  its  judicial  character. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  Commission  has  not  Lord  Justice  Dayey*s  opinion 
before  it  because  he  put  it  much  more  clearly  than  I  can  put  it. 

11.522.  Is  not  that  judicial  work  which  has  to  be  done  by  the  lecal 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade?— There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  l>e 
done  by  eveory  Government  Department  in  the  way  of  construing  Acts  of 
Parliament,  which  may  be  considered  judidaL 

11,528.  Take  another  instance— the  Treasury.  There  is  a  legal  depart- 
ment there;  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  has  most  important  judicial 
work  to  do  ;  still  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Chimcellor  of  the 
Exchequer  P — No  doubt.  I  think  the  broad  distinction  is  that  which  Lord 
Justice  JDayey  took,  that  our  work  is  not  merely  like  judicial  work,  but  it 
is  judicial  work ;  we  do  exactly  the  very  same  work  whioh  the  Court  does ; 
we  are  a  branch  of  the  Court,  and  we  do  the  same  work  whicb  they  do, 
but  we  do  more  of  it.  The  work  of  makmg  schemes,  investing  property 
and  appointment  of  trustees,  is  done  hj  the  Charity  Commission  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  every  day.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  an 
analogous  work,  but  the  work  is  exactly  the  same. 

11.524.  Having  those  views  do  you  think  it  impossible  to  make  your 
work  link  with  ti^t  of  the  Minister  of  Education  ? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  saying  dogmatically  that  the  thing  could  not  be  d<me,  but 
on  the  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages,  particularly  considering 
the  very  wide  divergence  of  opinion  there  is  as  to  the  transfer  of  our  work, 
I  think  it  is  better  that  it  should  remain  as  it  is. 

11.525.  I  suppose  the  strong  reason  you  have  in  favour  of  keeping  the 
Charity  Commission,  in  an  independent  position  is  that  it  should  not 
change  from  time  to  time  with  a  diange  of  government  P — ^Yes.  I  think 
that  is  one  very  strong  reason.  The  case  is  happily  put  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Committee  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  to  which  I  must  not 
allude  further. 

11.526.  {Mr.  Toxall.)  Your  proposal  I  think  is,  in  brief,  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  work  done  by  the  Com- 
mission now  should  be  tnmsferred  to  the  Education  Department  P — ^Not 
the  judicial  work,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  which  affects  the 
Education  Department,  should  be  tnmsf erred  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

11.527.  Therefore,  supposing  the  educational  work  of  your  Commission 
were  transferred  to  the  Education  Department,  in  anv  one  case  after  a 
scheme  had  been  passed  it  would  happen  that  the  work  of  your  Commission 
with  regard  to  the  schools  under  that  scheme  would,  after  tliat  date,  be  of 
a  very  occasional  and  intermittent  nature  P — ^Yes.  Our  work  with  eM 
endowments  is  intermittent.  They  come  before  us  prominently  for  two 
or  three  years  sometimes,  and  then  we  do  not  hear  anything  more  of  them 
for  10  years. 

E    877«*0.  H  H 
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11.528.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  snppofie  it  became  evident  that  the 
separation  you  suggest  must  be  adopted,  the  Minister  of  lilducation  could 
for  many  years  pursue  the  whole  of  the  business  of  any  giyen  endowment 
for  educational  purposes  without  reference  to  the  Commission  at  all  ? — I 
should  think  so. 

11.529.  So  that  practically  the  new  Minister  of  Education  would  rule 
over  educational  matters  except  in  very  occasional  instances? — Yes,  I 
think  I  could  adopt  that. 

Il,5d0.  You  were  not  quite  certain  about  the  need  for  an  Educational 
Clouncil.  I  suppose  you  would  recognise  that  the  development  of 
education,  matters  of  curricula  and  things  of  that  type,  are  extremely 
technical  and  special,  much  more  so  than  much  of  the'  ordinary  work  of  a 
Government  Department  P— Yes,  they  are,  no  doubt. 

11.581.  And  that  to  decide  those  things  with  the  fullest  enlightenment, 
and  in  the  best  way,  you  would  require  a  more  expert  knowl^ge  in  the 
determining  body  than  you  would  upon  many  points  of  ordinary  busiDess 
matters  P — Yes,  but  that  expert  knowledge  of  course  might  be  got  in  more 
than  one  way. 

11.582.  But  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Civil  Service  it  won}d  be 
difficult,  would  it  not,  for  those  employed  in  the  department  solely  to 
obtain  tiiat  expert  Imowledge  within  the  limit  of  age  aUowed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Begulations  P — No,  I  should  hardly  think  that. 

11.583.  If  you  take  the  age  of  35  it  would  not  alwavs  happen  that  tliose 
entering  the  service  of  the  Department  permanently  before  that  age  or  at 
that  age  would  in  the  interval  between  leaving  the  University  and  that  age 
have  obtained  full  experience  and  expert  knowledge  of  educational  aflledrs  ? 
— I  should  have  thought  that  by  that  age  a  man  might  have  obtained  very 
considerable  acquaintance  with  educational  affairs ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  should  come  in  at  that  age  either,  because  many  persons  are 
appointed  to  high  positions  in  the  Civil  Service  after  a  professional  career. 

11,534.  You  would  recognise,  I  suppose,  that  there  would  be  great 
advantage  in  taking  into  &e  Educational  Council,  the  determining  body 
of  the  new  Department,  men  of  much  more  advanced  age  than  that,  and  of 
very  long  and  very  full  experience  of  teaching  in  great  schools  P — I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  in  all  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  to  bring  in  men  who 
have  lukd  professional  training. 

11,585.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  your  Department 
has  some  w6rk  at  present  with  regard  to  the  regulations  of  examinations  p — 
The  work  is  work  which  we  to  a  certain  extent  have  made  for  ourselves  as 
is  set  out  more  at  length  in  the  paper  I  have  just  put  in.  It  amounts  to 
this,  that  in  our  schemes  we  provide  that  there  shall  be  an  examination 
and  provide  the  conditions  of  it,  and  in  otir  later  schemes  we  have  provided 
ihat  we  may  in  any  year  direct  the  examination  to  be  held  by  a  particular 
person  or  in  a  particular  way.  That  is  to  meet  any  case  in  whicn  we  may 
nnd  on  inspection  that  the  examination  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
conducted  bond  fide  or  efficiently. 

11.536.  Do  you  think  this  work  of  supervising  examination  in  schools 
could  be  better  or  as  well  exercised  by  a  provincial  authority  as  by  a 
central  authority ;  I  mean  such  an  authority  as  you  yourselves  are  con- 
templating setting  up  for  Wales  P — ^It  could  onlj  be  efficiently  exercised 
by  an  authority  established  on  a  very  large  basis  I  should  think — wider 
than  a  county  basis.  My  own  predilection  is  so  strong  in  favour  of  county 
organisation  that  I  had  not  oontemplaied  any  such  organisation  as  would 
enable  the  examination  to  be  locally  conducted. 

11.537.  Your  own  view  would  be  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
organisation  between  the  county  and  a  central  authority  P->  I  have  not 
thought  so. 

11,588.  You  do  not  think  that  some  of  the  counties  in  England  are  too 
small  to  work  well  by  themselves  P — They  are  no  doubt.    But  the  strength 
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of  ootinty  organisation  even  from  early  times  has  been  great.  The  county 
sentiment  is  so  strong  that  I  think  it  was  always  diffioult  to  work  across 
the  lines  of  a  ooonty,  and  since  the  Local  €k>yemment  Act,  1888, 1  think 
•it  has  been  more  difficolt. 

11.539.  You  are  now  in  your  Department,  I  think,  bringing  out  what 
Tou  call  omnibus  schemes  for  counties,  vesting  tlie  appointment  of  mem- 
l>er8  of  goyeming  bodies  of  Secondary  Schools  in  the  county  councils  ? — 
Yes. 

11.540.  That  is  being  done  to  a  considerable  extent  ? — ^That  is  being 
done  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  the  country. 

11,541-2.  The  reason  being  that  the  county  councils  are  laigely  helping 
these  schools  with  grants  P — ^Yes,  and  the  immediate  and  practical  reason 
being  that  the  proyision  in  the  Technical  Education  Act  for  representation 
of  the  local  authorities  on  the  governing  bodies  of  these  schools  is  so 
difficult  to  construe  and  difficult  to  work  and  leads  to  such  curious  results 
that  the  county  councils  prefer  to  come  to  us  axxd  have  their  representa- 
tives made  governors  of  the  schools  for  all  the  purposes. 

{Mr.  Eohhouse.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  interesting 
evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


G.  W.  Kekewich,  Esq.,  C.B.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 

11,648.  (Mr,  Hcbhotue.)  We  undeMand  that  you  wish  to  supplement 
your  former  evidence  on  two  points,  the  local  authority  and  the  central 
authority  P — ^Yes. 

11.544.  Will  you  kindly  begin  by  giving  us  your  views  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  forming  a  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  the  organisation  of 
secondary  education  P~I  think  that  if  we  were  starting  aftesh,  and  the 
circnmBtances  were  not  as  they  are  at  present,  the  proper  form  of  local 
authority  would  be  an  educational  authority  specially  selected  for  the 
purpose,  dealing  with  all  educational  matters  in  its  district.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  money  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  has  been 
assigned  to  the  county  councils,  and  inasmuch  as  primary  education 
is  now  under  the  school  boards,  I  think  that  in  county  boroughs  the 
local  authority  should  be  a  comndttee  consisting  of  the  members  of  the 
council  with  representatives  of  the  school  board  if  there  is  any  school 
board  in  the  district,  and  possibly  representatives  of  the  teachers  in 
secondary  schools.  I  think  that  idso  as  in  the  case  of  the  technical 
education  committee  of  a  county  council  there  should  be  the  option  to 
add  to  that  committee  certain  members  from  outside. 

11.545.  Yon  think  there  should  be  lin  option  on  the  part  of  the 
coflimittee  but  no  compulsion  on  them  to  do  so  ?-— No  compulsion  on  them 
to  do  BO.  The  object  of  course  would  be  to  strengthen  the  committee 
educationally. 

11.546.  Would  you  explain  to  us  in  what  proportions  these  different 
bodies  should  be  represented  on  this  new  authority  P — ^That  I  have  not  fully 
considered,  but  I  should  think  that  the  representatives  of  the  school  board 
should  not  be  less  than  a  third  of  the  committee ;  that  the  repreeentativea 
of  the  teaehers  in  seoondary  sohools  might  be  confined  according  to  the 
number  fixed  upon,  to  two  or  three. 

11.547.  How  would  those  representatives  be  appointed  P— They  might  be 
elected  by  the  seoondary  teachers. 

11.548.  And  the  rest  of  the  committee  should  consist  of  members  of  the 
town  council  chosen  for  their  educational  interest  I  suppose  P—  Yes.  That 
would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  council. 

11.549.  You  would  give  this  body  power  to  levy  rates  ?— I  should  give 
the  body  power  to  levy  rates. 
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11.550.  Directly  or  through  the  sohool  boards  or  town  cotmoilsP — 
I  hardly  know  what  procedure  is  most  conTenieaty  but  not  through- 
the  school  boards  I  should  say ;  through  the  town  council  if  not  directly. 

11.551.  They  would  precept  the  town  council  ? — They  might  preoept  the 
town  council. 

11.552.  But  you  would  still  maintain  side  by  side  with  this  board  the 
ftTiating  school  board  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education  P — ^I  think 
in  the  light  of  existing  facts  that  would  be  the  most  conyenient  plan,  and 
would  be  in  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

11,558.  You  do  not  see  any  objection  to  multiplying  the  authorities? — 
I  think,  as  I  said  before,  if  we  could  start  afresh  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  a  single  educational  authority,  but  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  light 
of  existing  facts,  that  is  possible. 

11.554.  Now,  will  you  please  go  on  with  regard  to  the  counties  P — In 
the  counties  I  think  you  might  constitute  a  committee  similarly:  there 
should  be  representatives  of  aiU  school  boards  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
coimty  area  proportionally  to  the  population  under  the  school  boards.  I 
am  aware  that  there  would  be  this  difficulty ;  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  areas  within  the  counties  are  not  covered  by  school  boards,  and  thej 
possibly  might  claim  educational  representation ;  but  in  those  areas  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  present,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  separate- 
educational  authority  for  primary  schools. 

11.555.  There  are  the  school  managers  and  school  attendance  commit- 
tees P — There  are  the  school  managers,  but  they  can  hardly  be  called  an 
educational  authority. 

11,566.  Yonr  department  recognises  them  as  educational  authorities, 
does  it  not  P — I  should  not  call  them  an  educational  authority.  They 
have  no  power  to  levy  rates  ;  they  have  no  power  to  supply  schools  out  of 
rates. 

11.557.  They  are  not  an  elective  authority  P — They  are  not  an  eleotive^ 
authority. 

11.558.  Then  you  would  not  recognise  their  claim  to  be  represented  on 
those  committees  P — ^I  do  not  think  I  should.  If  their  claim  was  recognised 
in  the  counties  it  would  equally  have  to  be  recognised  in  the  county 
boroughs. 

11.559.  Where  there  was  no  school  board  P — Certainly,  where  there  was- 
no  school  board.  But  if  you  were  to  recognise  the  managers  at  all  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  equally  recognised  in  areas  where  there  are 
school  boiurds. 

11.560.  Then  would  you  put  on  these  county  committees  any  represen- 
tatives of  the  teachers  P— Yes. 

11.561.  In  the  same  way  as  you  put  them  on  the  county  boroughs  P — 
Ekaotly. 

11.562.  And  you  would  have  co-opted  members  P — ^Yee. 

11,568.  And  you  would  cover  the  countrjr  with  local  secondary  educa- 
tional authorities  of  this  kind  P — Yes,  subject  to  this,  that  they  might- 
combine. 

11.564.  Voluntarily  P— Voluntarily. 

11.565.  You  would  put  no  pressure  on  them  to  combine  P — No,  I  think 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  compel  separate  authorities  to  combine 
now  that  the  county  is  a  recognised  unit  for  so  many  purposes  of  local 
Government. 

11.566.  But  you  would  recognise  the  advantages  of  some  of  the  smaller 
counties  and  county  boroughs  combining  for  certain  purposes  P — Oertainly. 

11.567.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  done  if  jou  left  it  to  their  free  will 
without  any  inducement  such  as  grants  or  public  money  P — 1  have  sufficient 
faith  in  them  to  think  that  if  it  was  educationally  desirable,  it  would  b^ 
done. 
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11.568.  As  it  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Wales  or  as  it  is  proposed  to 
4>e  done  in  the  ease  of  Wales  P— Yes. 

11.569.  Yon  think  there  wonld  be  certain  purposes  such  as  inspection 
and  examination  of  sohools  for  which  it  would  be  highly  desirable  u>  have 
larger  areas  than  counties  P — ^Yes,  I  do  not  see  why  Local  Authorities  should 
not  combine  for  all  purposes  in  certain  cases,  neither  do  I  see  why  one 
local  authority  should  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  school  in  the  distriot 
of  another  local  authority.     That  is  often  done  under  the  Education  ActsL 

11.570.  A  School  Board  can  contribute  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the 
district  of  another  local  authority  P — That  is  constantly  done.  The  combi- 
nation of  School  Boards  under  the  Education  Acts  proceeds  no  further  than 
the  combination  for  the  support  of  a  joint  schooL  But  the  principle  of 
combination  and  contribution  has  been  carried  on  very  much  further  under 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children's  Act  under  which  any  number  of  local 
authorities,  can  combine  ;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  contribution  by  one 
liocal  Authority  to  the  maintenance  and  establishment  of  a  school  in  the 
district  of  another  looed  authority. 

11.571.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  how  it  has  worked  iu jpractice  P-^I  was^peaking  of  the  provisions 
•of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

11.572.  It  was  only  passed  last  year  P— ^It  was  only  passed  last  year. 

11,578.  So  it  has  hardly  had  time  to  come  into  force  yet  P~It  has  not, 
but  those  are  tilie  provisions  of  the  BOl,  and  the  principle  has  been  carried 
much  further. 

11.574.  I  suppose  in  that  case  there  were  special  reasons  for  combina- 
tion, as  Uie  number  of  the  particular  children  affected  would  be  very  small 
in  some  localities  P — That  would  be  so. 

11.575.  It  would  be  necessary  to  set  up  a  common  school  for  more  than 
one  district  P — That  is  so ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  small  county  the  case  would 
be  analogous  in  this  way,  that  the  number  of  children  requiring  Secondary 
Education  would  be  only  smaU  comparatively. 

11.576.  Bat  apart  from  voluntary  combination  between  the  county 
authorities,  you  do  not  favour  the  formation  of  any  provincial  authorities  P 
— I  think  that  the  formation  of  a  provincial  authority  would  be  quite  an 
arbitrary  combination.  It  would  be  a  very  different  thing,  for  instance, 
from  the  combination  of  the  Welsh  counties.  Wales  is  recognised  as  a 
unit.  You  would  have  to  fix  upon  certain  arbitrary  divisions  for  provincial 
authorities. 

11.577.  But  Wales  was  not  recognised  i|s  a  separate  unit  for  educational 
purposes  till  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act,  was  it  P— Wales  is  recognised 
in  Acts  of  Parliament.  You  speak  of  an  Act  as  being  applicable  to 
England  and  Wales. 

11.578.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  form  educational 
provinces  of  something  like  the  same  size  as  the  Principality  of  Wales? — 1 
do  not  say  it  would  not  be  possible,  but  I  think  you  would  meet  with 
opposition.    It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

11.579.  If  it  were  possible,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  P  Do 
you  not  think  it  wotud  tend  to  relieve  the  central  authority  of  a  good  deal 
of  its  work  P— My  experience  is  that  large  and  powerful  bodies  are  not  so 
easily  dealt  with  by  a  central  authority  as  small  authorities. 

11.580.  You  would  prefer  to  have  to  deal  with  smaller  authorities  ?— I 
think  I  should  prefer  to  have  to  deal  with  smaller  authorities  if  I  repre? 
sented  the  central  authority. 

11.581.  You  do  not  think  there  is  danger  of  the  central  authority  being 
oveirwhelmed  by  too  much  detaQ  if  it  takes  in  hand  all  the  secondary 
schools  over  the  country  ? — ^I  do  not  propose  that  it  should  t«ke  in  hand 
jdl  thib  secondary  schools  over  the  country. 
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11,682.  I  mean  to  say  the  superviBion  of  secondary  schools  all  over  the 
country  F«-I  do  not  think  that  its  work  wonld  be  very  different  in  the  two 
cases. 

11,588.  Do  yon  mean  very  different  from  the  work  of  supervising  ele- 
mentary  schools  ? — No,  what  I  meant  was  this :  that  whether  you  hud  a 
pioTincial  authority,  or  whether  you  had  a  county  borough  or  a  county 
authority,  you  would  have  the  same  number  of  secondary  schools  to 
supervise.  It  would  merely  mean  that  you  were  dealing  with  so  many 
different  bodies,  and  those  bodies  would  not  be  very  large  in  number.  I 
am  comparing  now  rather  the  work  in  that  way  with  the  work  that  we  do 
under  the  Education  Acts,  and  the  enormous  number  of  different  autho- 
rities and  different  persons  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  Our  dealings 
wonld  be  limited  to  dealing  with  a  number  of  counties  and  county- 
boroughs. 

11.584.  You  would  have  about  110  authorities  to  deal  with  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  the  number,  but  that  I  should  consider  from  my  experience  a  very 
fniall  ntimber. 

11.585.  Perhaps  you  would  now  explain  to  us  what  duties  you  would 
g^ve  to  these  local  county  authorities? — I  think  the  duties  of  a  local 
authority  would  be  to  supply,  maintain,  and  aid  schools. 

11.586.  Supply  new  schools  P — Yes,  sapply  new  schools. 

11.587.  And  aid  the  existing  schools  P— Maintain  and  aid  the  new  schools 
and  the  existing  schools. 

11.588.  And  you  would  give  it  the  power  of  managing  those  schools? — 
I  should  give  it  the  power  to  manage  those  schools  if  it  thought  proper, 
but  I  should  allow  it  to  delegate  the  management  of  the  schools  to  a  local 
committee  in  exactly  the  sau^e  way  as  a  school  board  is  allowed  to  delegate 
the  management  of  its  schools  to  a  local  committee,  which  as  you  know  is 
almost  uniformly  done  in  London. 

11.589.  But  the  local  committees  appointed  by  the  school  boards  have 
very  limited  powers  ? — They  have  very  limited  powers,  but  they  have  the 
power  of  management  subject  to  whatever  rules  the  school  board  m^y 
lay  down.  I  should  give  those  committees  the  power  of  managing  the 
schools  subject  to  whatever  the  rules  were,  and  subject  to  any  sememe 
that  the  local  authority  prescribed. 

11.590.  Would  yon  give  those  local  authorities  power  to  spend  the 
rates  on  setting  up  new  schools  and  maintaining  them  ? — Yes. 

11.591.  Wonld  you  give  them  the  power  of  setting  up  free  schools  ? — 
It  might  be  desirable  in  certain  cases  to  set  up  free  schools,  but  I 
would  rather  see  the  free  Secondary  Education  given  by  means  of  free 
scholarships. 

11.592.  To  the  limited  number  of  children  who  were  really  deserving 
of  tbemp— To  a  limited  number  of  children.  Of  course  the  object  of 
free  scholarships  as  against  a  free  school  is  that  a  free  education  is  more 
valued  when  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  scholarship. 

11.593.  You  think  that  what  is  required  in  the  way  of  Secondary 
Education  for  the  poorer  classes,  might  be  supplied  through  these  local 
committees  by  means  of  scholarships  and  low  fees  in  schools,  but  free 
schools  would  not  be  required  ?-~I  think  not  if  there  were  a  sufficient 
number  of  scholarships.  I  should  not  limit  the  scholarships  to  children 
who  showed  that  they  were  in  need  of  such  scholarships.  I  ^ould  make 
the  scholarships  open  to  everybody.  You  do  not  want  to  enable  every- 
body, but  by  a  proper  system  in  that  way  you  would  enable  the  best 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  pursue  their  way  up.  You  ought  to  complete 
the  ladder. 

11.594.  I  presume  you  would  limit  these  scholarships  to  pupils  educated 
at  elementary  schools  ? — I  doubt  whether  that  would  be  necessaiy  if  there 
was  a  proper  system  of  grading.  If  there  was  a  scholarship  open  to  the 
child  who  had  been  fully  educated  in  a  Higher  Qrade  Public  Elementary 
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School,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be  neoesaaiY  to  make  any 
limitatioiL  He  would  be  as  well  educated  there  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  scholarship  as  he  would  be  in  a  private  school 

11.595.  You  would  leave  these  higher  grade  elementary  schools,  as  I 
understand  your  scheme,  under  a  sdiool  b^ird  as  at  preseot  ? — ^I  should. 

11.596.  But  there  are  many  parts  of  the  country  where  they  do  not 
exiBt.  How  would  you  fill  their  place  in  those  parts  of  the  country  P — 
That  is  absolutely  true,  but  I  hope  they  will  become  more  numerous. 

11.597.  Under  the  existing  school  boards  P — ^Under  the  existing  school 
boards  they  may  become  more  numerous,  but  that  would  not  cover  the 
country  with  them. 

11.598.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  these,  what  may  be 
called  third  grade  technical  schools,  would  be  more  likely  to  take  place  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  under  your  local  authority  for  Beoondary  Educa- 
tion than  under  the  existing  school  boards  P — Much  of  the  country  at 
present  is  not  covered  by  school  boards  at  all,  and  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  you  have  at  present  no  authority  who  can  set  up  a  lower 
grade  school,  and,  therefore,  unquestionably  if  yon  gave  the  Secondary 
Committee  the  power  to  set  up  these  schools,  it  would  be  more  likely 
that  they  would  be  set  up  than  if  the  duty  were  left  entirely  to  the  existing 
school  boards  ;  because  there  are  no  school  boards  to  do  it. 

11.599.  And  would  you  ^ve  these  local  authorities  the  power  of  setting 
up  schools  similar  to  tiie  higher  grade  elementary  schools  P — ^I  think  that 
that  would  be  necessary  if  vou  are  to  cover  the  country  with  sdioUoships 
available  for  the  poorer  children. 

11.600.  Tou  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  conflict  or  over- 
lapping in  places  where  there  are  school  boards  with  higher  grade  schools 
ab^Miy  P — I  do  not  think  they  should  have  the  power  tc  set  up  higher 
grade  schools  where  there  is  already  a  sufficient  supply. 

11.601.  But  supposing  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  two 
authorities  as  to  what  was  a  sufficient  supplv  P — ^I  should  think  that  would 
be  a  case  in  which  the  central  authority  would  come  in. 

11.602.  Would  you  give  this  new  authority  power  to  set  up  schools 
analogous  to  these  higher  grade  schools  and  make  them  free  p — I  do  not 
think  I  should.  I  thmk  it  would  be  sufficient  if  in  those  schools  there 
was  a  fair  number  of  free  scholarships. 

11.603.  We  understand  that  the  present  practice  of  your  department  is 
to  require  that  a  new  higher  grade  elementary  school,  when  established^ 
should  be  mode  free  P — That  is  so. 

11.604.  Because  you  think  that  that  is  required  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1891  P— Yes. 

11.605.  You  do  not  think  that  that  policy  should  be  extended  to  the 
schools  of  the  same  type  set  up  by  the  new  authority  P — ^If  they  were 
schools  of  exactly  the  same  type  it  would  be  a  different  matter,  but  I  do 
not  understand  that  they  are  to  be  schools  of  exactly  the  same  type.  The 
higher  grade  schools  tiaat  are  set  up  by  school  boards  are  elementary 
schools.  They  are  not  secondary  schools  at  all.  They  are  simpler  elemen- 
tary schools  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  instruction  given  is  in  the 
obfigatory  subjects  of  our  Code.  The  higher  grade  part  of  the  school,  so 
to  speak,  comes  in  at  the  top. 

11.606.  But  surely  in  many  of  these  schools  a  verv  large  proportion 
of  the  children  are  receiving  education  chiefly  in  what  may  be  called 
secondary  subjects  xmder  the  Science  and  Art  Department  P — ^I  can  only 
say  that  if  the  major  part  of  the  instructioti  ^ven  in  the  schools  was  not 
elementary  instruction  they  would  not  be  quaLfied  to  receive  a  grant  under 
the  Code.    • 

11.607.  In  the  school  as  a  whole  P — Yes,  in  the  school  as  a  whole.  It  is 
an  elementary  schooL 
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11.608.  Would  you  put  any  limit  to  the  rate  that  might  be  levied  by 
these  new  anthorities  P — That  I  have  not  coneidered.  The  rate  is  limited  in 
the  Welsh  case.  I  should  think  that  considering  the  much  laiji^r  number 
of  e'ndowments  that  are  available  in  England,  the  Welsh  limit  would  be 
sufficient  for  England. 

11.609.  You  would  give  them  power  to  borrow  and  take  land  oompul- 
sozily  P — Tes. 

11.610.  As  school  boards  have  now  P — ^Yes,  as  sohool  boards  have  now. 

11.611.  And  you  would  give  them  all  the  powers  of  the  county  council 
committees  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  P — ^Yes.  That  would  be 
practicallv  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies,  getting  lid  of  one  authority. 
I  dbould  like  to  add  to  that,  with  regard  to  having  power  to  borrow  and 
take  land  compxQsorily  ;  that  I  conceive  that  there  would  be  a  difficult  in 
a  case  where  the  local  authority  wished,  as  the  cheapest  way  of  providing 
Secondary  Education,  to  add  buildings  to  an  endowed  school,  and  to  take 
land  and  borrow  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  that  endowed  school  in 
which  the  local  authority  might  have  no  property ;  but  I  think  that  the 
case  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  case  of  a  school  transferred  from  school 
managers  to  the  school  board  under  the  Education  Acta  There  the  school 
board  take  over  a  school,  but  they  only  take  it  on  a  lease.  In  this  case 
they  would  not  take  over  the  school  at  all.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that 
that  makes  much  difference  .to  the  argument.  If  a  School  Board  add  a 
building  to  or  spend  money  on  a  transferred  school,  which  remains  the 
property  of  the  managers,  subject  to  the  lease,  the  school  board  have  the 
power  under  the  Education  Acts  tahold  on  to  the  school  until  the  mfmey 
that  thej  hav^  expended  has  been  repaid  to  them  by  the  managers ;  and  I 
think  that  some  analogous  provision  might  be  made,  as  regards  secondary 
schools,  in  cases  where  the  local  authorities  spend  money  to  add  to  an 
endowed  school. 

11.612.  You  would  not  give  them  the  power  of  spending  this  money  on 
endowed  schools  without  the  consent  of  the  governing  body  ?— No,  I  presume 
they  could  not. 

11,618.  (Mrs,  Sidgwick.)  The  higher  grade  board  schools  are  not  now 
allowed  to  charge  fees  P — Not  the  new  ones. 

11.614.  Is  that  a  deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Department  or 
merely  the  interpretation  of  the  law  P — That  is  merely  the  interpretation 
of  the  law. 

11.615.  Would  the  Department  take  the  view  that  it  is  desirable,  or 
would  they  nofc  have  an  opinion  on  the  point  of  whether  a  higher  grade 
school  should  be  allowed  to  charge  a  fee  ? — In  the  case  of  new  schools 
the  Department  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Free  Education  Act. 

11.616.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  If  there  is  to  be  a  special  local  body  created 
for  Siecondary  Education  it  will  be  very  necessary  to  distinguish  accurately 
secondary  from  primary  education,  will  it  not  P — ^I  doubt  whether  you  will 
ever  be  able  to  distinguish  it  by  an  exact  line,  but  probably  the  opposite 
of  the  definition  of  an  elementary  school  in  the  Education  Acts  might  serve 
the  purpose.  The  definition  of  an  elementary  sohool  in  the  Education  Acts 
(I  forget  the  exact  words)  is,  a  school  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
education  given  is  elementary  education,  and,  probably,  the  definition  of  a 
secondary  school  might  be,  a  school  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
education  is  iu  secondary  subject«u 

11.617.  That  allows  it  to  overlap  P— Yes,  it  allows  for  overlapping. 

11 .618.  And  for  variety  of  overlapping  P—Yes,  for  variety  of  overlapping. 

11.619.  Would  you  consider  organised  science  schools  elementary  or 
secondary  P — I  should  consider  them  secondary. 

11.620.  Those  have  been  created  for  the  most  part  by  existing  school 
boards  ? — Yes. 

11.621.  Would  you  remove  them  from  the  hands  of  those  boards  ?— With 
regard  to  organised  science  schools,  I  think  it  follows  that  they  would 
be  removed  from  the  hands  of  the  boards. 
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11.622.  Do  yoa  think  that  school  boards,  or  those  who  have  created 
school  boards,  would  tolerate  such  a  removal  ? — I  think  there  would  be 
strong  opposition.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out  this,  that  when  school 
boards  have  set  up  organised  science  schools  they  have  set  them  up  not 
under  the  powers  they  possess  under  the  Education  Acts.  Ji  a  school 
board  was  to  spend  money  out  of  a  rate  upon  an  organised  science  school, 
it  would  be  surcharged  by  the  auditor  of  the  Local  Government  Board  the 
money  that  it  had  so  spent.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  school  board, 
so  far  as  I  know,  carrying  on  any  trade  that  it  would  like  to,  or  doing 
anything  that  it  pleased  to  do,  provided  that  it  does  not  spend  money  out 
of  the  rate. 

11.623.  In  this  case,  however,  you  have  to  deal  not  with  the  souioes  of 
income  or  the  powers  of  the  school  board,  but  you  have  to  deal  with  the 
simple  fact  of  what  it  has  accomplished,  have  you  not  P — Yes. 

11.624.  Can  you  therefore  propose  the  creation  of  a  perfectly  independent 
authority  to  deal  with  secondary  education  in  a  district  where  it  has  been 
so  largely  dealt  with  already  P — With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
school  boards  have  set  up  organised  science  schools  in  any  districts  I 
should  hardly  consider  that  they  have  ^ealt  largely  with  the  question  of 
Secondary  Education.  They  have  dealt  for  instance  very  little  with  the 
literary  side  of  it. 

11.625.  That  there  have  been,  as  you  know,  special  reasons  for.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  able  to  go  they  have 
dealt  with  secondary  education  ? — They  have  dealt  with  it,  because  there 
was  na  other  body  tb  iteal  with  it  and  the  school  boards,  in  what  I 
idways  consider  to  be  a  very  admirable  manner,  have  stepped  into  the 

gap- 

11.626.  From  the  side  again  of  .their  own  pupils  have  they  not  respon- 
ability  for  their  pupils  up  to  a  given  age  ?— Up  to  a  given  age  or  up  to 
passing  a  given  standard. 

11.627.  If  they  have  responsibility  for  their  pupils  up  to  a  given 
standard,  can  they  turn  out  their  pupOs,  say,  at  11  years  of  age  ?— If  tiiey 
have  passed  the  given  standard. 

11.628.  And  you  would  have  them  to  cease  at  once  from  having  more  to 
do  with  them  P — Ab  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  cease  at  once  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  them.  They  cannot  compel  a  diild  who  has  passed 
a  given  standard  to  come  to  school,  even  though  he  mAjhe  under  the  age 
of  exemption. 

11.629.  There  is  no  legal  compulsion,  but  has  there  not  been  the  com- 
pulsion of  circumstances  P — Certainly. 

11.630.  And  they  have  dealt  with  that  to  the  extent  of  their  powers, 
have  they  not,  in  many  places  at  least.  They  have  dealt  with  that  to  the 
extent  that  they  had  opportunities  or  powers  in  creating  science  schools  P 
— ^Yes,  I  think  they  have  in  some  cases. 

11,681.  Then  again  in  the  constitution  of  your  local  authority  you  pro- 
pose that  teachers  elected  by  teachers  be  on  a  board  that  can  indirectly 
levy  rates  ? — I  did  not  say  that  I  was  certain  whether  the  power  of  levying 
rates  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Committee  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  coxmcil,  but  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  better  that 
the  Committee  should  have  the  power  of  levying  rates  and  serve  their 
precept  on  the  council. 

11.632.  Would  it  be  in  harmony  with  what  is  the  custom  and  practice 
for  a  body,  with  members  in  it  representative  of  special  interests,  to  have 
that  power  p — I  do  not  think  it  would,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  want 
to  have  a  satisfactory  committee  you  must  admit  a  certain  number  of 
persons  from  outside.  It  might  be  possible  that  you  might  exclude  them 
from  the  power  of  voting  as  to  the  rate.  You  might  give  them  only  a 
limited  interest  in  the  Committee. 

11.633.  Then  it  would  be  your  proposal  to  exclude  them  for  all  purposes 
save  the  administration  of  schools.  Would  that  be  it  P-^To  exclude  theiOf 
from  financial  business  of  that  kind — from  levying  rates. 
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11,634.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  relation  yon  would  establish  between 
the  Gonnoil,  whether  borough  or  county,  and  the  governors  of  the  old 
endowed  schools  F — ^The  question  has  been  largely  dealt  with  in  the  Welsh 
Act.  It  might  be  possible  for  them  to  frame  schemes  dealing  with  all  the 
endowments  within  the  area. 

11,685.  That  would  be  a  Yery  serious  matter  for  any  local  council, 
would  it  not  ? — ^It  has  been  done  in  Wales. 

11,636.  I  am  asking  ^ou  to  look  at  the  state  of  endowments  in  England : 
and  I  aek  you  if  you  tfaonk  it  possible,  say  in  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire,  for 
example P— It  would  be  a. very  difficult  matter  no  doubt. 

11.687.  This  is  a  cardinal  thin^,  having  to  define  the  relation  of  the  new 
local  authority  to  the  old  governing  bodies  P — ^Yes. 

11.688.  And  you  have  not  anything  to  propose  P— I  have  nothing  to 
propose  to  that  beyond  what  I  hare  said. 

11.689.  (Mr.  Coehbum.)  Is  it  the  interpretation  of  the  Assisted  Educa- 
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ijuMBHTAST   tiou  Act  by  your  Department  that  no  further  elementary  schools  after  that 
FKn'sS^ucT.   particular  date,  I  thmk  it  is  January  Ist,  1892,  should  be  established  that 
TioK.  are  not  free  P — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.    But  my  Department  does 

not  consider  that  the  conditions  under  which  a  fee  is  allowed  to  be  charged 
in  a  new  school  have  been  satisfied  in  many  cases.  In  some  cases  I  thmk 
higher  grade  schools  have  been  allowed  to  charge  a  fee  recently,  but  as  a 
rule  we  do  not  allow  it.  . 

11.640.  With  certain  reservations  then,  which  are  reserved  for  the  vioe« 
president  I  suppose,  the  Act  provides  that  elementarv  schools  shall  not  bo 
established  after  that  date  to  charge  a  fee  P — ^Yes.  The  Education  DejMkrt- 
ment  is  permitted  to  allow  any  elementary  school  to  charge  a  fee  if  it  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  sufficient  free  education  provided  in  the  district  and 
iJso  that  the  charge  of  a  fee  wiU  be  for  the  educational  benefit  of  the 
district.    Those  conditions  we  are  bound  by. 

11.641.  Then  you  might  still  under  certain  circumstances  allow  of  the 
opening  of  a  new  elementary  school  charging  a  fee  P — Yes,  if  those  two 
conditions  were  satisfied. 

11.642.  That  is  if  they  were  satisfied  in  the  opinion  of  your  Department  P 
—Yes. 

11.643.  Do  you  know  how  many  higher  grade  schools  in  the  country 
have  been  freed  ?-^I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

11.644.  Have  there  been  any  more  than  Sheffield  P  I  think  there  are 
altogether  60  higher  grade  schools,  are  there  not  P — ^I  could  not  tell  you 
the  number.  I  know  Sheffield  is  free.  You  are  speaking,  I  presume,  of 
tiie  old  higher  grade  schools. 

11.645.  Yes.  Schools  that  formerly  charged  a  fee,  and  that  might  have 
gone  on  still  charging  a  fee  if  they  had  chosen,  but  of  their  own  volition 
tiiey  have  changed  and  taken  advantage  of  the  free  Act.  Is  there  more 
than  Sheffield  P — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Ilj646.  Qenerally  speaking,  all  the  school  boards  are  anxious  apparently 
to  still  go  on  charging  a  fee  in  their  higher  grade  schools  P— Yes,  I  think 
they  are ;  but  I  beUeve  that  their  reason  is  not  usually  an  educational  reason. 
Their  reason  is  this :  they  feel  that  if  they  gave  up  the  fees  that  are 
charged  and  received  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  that  is,  the  fees  which 
they  have  a  right  te  receive  under  the  Act  of  1891,  they  would  throw  the 
amount  of  those  fees  upon  the  rates.  It  is  a  small  sum,  but  it  often  leads 
to  considerable  agitation  in  school  board  districts. 

11.647.  But  would  not  the  charge  of  a  fee  in  any  board  school  go  in 
relief  of  the  rates  ? — Certainly ;  but  if  they  give  up  a  fee  which  they  have 
a  right  to  charge  they  do  themselves  by  their  action  throw  something  more 
upon  the  rates. 

11.648.  What  you  mean  is,  I  suppose,  that  there  may  be  districts  in 
which  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  hostile  feeling  towards  the  higher 
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grade  Bchoole,  which  is  remored  by  the  faot  that  fees  are  charged,  and  the 
schools  in  faot  made  self-supporting  P— No.  I  mean  that  in  many  oases  if 
a  school  board  by  its  action  throws  upon  the  ratepayers  a  sum  which  it 
need  not  have  thrown  npon  the  ratepayers,  and  might  haye  got  out  of 
the  parents'  pockets,  that  is  often  made  a  great  deal  of  in  the  school 
board  district.  We  haye  found  that  argument  constantly  used  in  cases 
where  school  boards  have  endeayoured  to  establish  a  new  higher  grade 
school  and  where  they  haye  pronosed  a  yery  small  additional  charge  upon 
the  rates ;  we  haye  found  that  tue  question  has  been  made  a  yery  burning 
question  in  the  school  district. 

11,649.  And  the  charging  of  a  fee  or  the  non-charging  of  a  fee  has  made 
all  the  difference  P— Yes.  But  the  argument  that  has  been  used  has  almost 
idways  been  the  rates,  or  it  has  constantly  been  the  rates.  I  haye 
neyer  heard  a  strong  educational  argument  against  a  higher  type  of 
elementary  school  being  free. 

11,660.  Then  has  the  dedsion  of  your  Department,  that  there 
shall  be  no  further  elementary  schools  established  except  those  that 
ore  free,  yery  largely  tended  to  put  an  end  to  the  erection  of  higher  grade 
Bohools  in  the  country  P— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

11.651.  Except  for  that  interpretation  do  you  know  of  certain  districts 
which  would  haye  higher  grade  schools,  for  example,  Stockton,  Batley, 
and  other  places  P — ^I  do  not  know  that  they  haye  not  got  them. 

11.652.  They  haye  not  P — Then  I  think  that  shows  too  strong  a  regard 
for  the  ratepayers*  pockets. 

11.653.  You  do  consider  yourself  that  higher  grade  schools  are  an 
essential  top  to  an  efficient  school  board  system  P — ^Yes,  I  tlunk  so.  I 
think  it  is  yery  desirable  in  a  large  school  board  district,  such  as  Man- 
chester, or  Leeds,  or  Sheffield,  to  haye  a  higher  grade  school  to  which  the 
children  can  be  passed  up  from  the  lower  elementary  schools.  In  Cardiff, 
which  is  a  case  that  I  know  yery  well,  the  children  are  passed  up  by 
examination  mainly  at  a  ceitain  standiurd,  the  children  from  yoluntary 
schools  as  well  as  children  from  board  schools. 

11.654.  In  speaking  of  the  local  authority  you  said  that  you  would  haye 
it  yested  in  the  Council  Did  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  optional 
addition  in  their  judgment  of  members  of  the  school  boards  and  other 
outside  educational  experts,  or  the  compulsory  addition  P — The  compulsory 
alldition  in  the  case  of  school  boards,  optional  addition  in  the  case  of 
outsiders. 

11.655.  I  suppose  it  is  the  fact  that  the  county  councils  already  possess 
that  excise  money  and  the  power  yested  in  them  to  leyy  a  Id.  rate  which 
causes  your  mind  to  go  in  the  direction  of  making  them  the  Secondary 
Education  authority  ? — That  is  so. 

11.656.  And,  but  for  that  encumbering  legislation  you  would  not,  I 
suppose,  think  of  TnaTring  the  county  councils  an  educational  authority, 
would  you  P — ^I  think  I  may  say  to  that,  that  if  that  legislation  did  not 
exist,  if  the  local  taxation  money  was  coming  now  after  the  passing  or  after 
the  introduction  of  a  Secondary  Education  BiU,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
haye  a  separate  elected  educational  authority  for  all  educational  purposes ; 
that  is  both  for  secondary  and  primary  education. 

11.657.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  constitute  this  new 
committee  in  the  main  from  the  county  coxmcils  P — ^Yes. 

11.658.  Suppose  we  take  the  other  side,  and,  recognising  the  difficulty 
that  now  exists  from  the  county  council  haying  this  excise  money  and  tms 
power  to  rate,  suppose  that  the  school  boards  where  they  exist  were  made 
the  backbone,  and  they  were  to  haye  added  to  their  number  representa- 
tiyes  of  the  county  councils,  and  also  haye  the  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  of  course  optional  with  regard  to  experts  and  compulsory  with 
regard  to  tlie  council — in  point  of  fact  reversing  your  own  proposal ;  have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  desirability  of  that  yiew  oyer  the  other  P — ^Yes.  I 
think,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  other  proposal  would  be  on  the  line  of 
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least  reflistanoe,  becanse  the  money  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  oonnty 
councils,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  legislate  with  xegard  to 
taking  away  money  from  their  controL 

11.659.  But  looked  at  educationally,  I  understand  your  opinion  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  having  education  of  all  kinds,  from  primary  up  to  uniyer- 
sity,  in  the  hands  of  one  board  of  education,  if  that  were  possible  P — ^Tes, 
elected  ad  hoc, 

11.660.  Would  not  the  nearest  approach  to  that,  and  still  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  full  recognitions  to  tne  monetary  value  which  they  possess, 
be  the  education  boards  which  already  exist,  and  which  are  the  only 
elected  ones  we  have,  adding  to  their  number  the  representatives  of  those 
who  have  the  excise  money  and  this  power  to  rate  P — The  county  councils 
have  already  certain  educational  powers,  and  a  certain  educational  autho- 
rity over  Secondary  Education*  They  have  the  technical  education  com- 
mittees, and  they  spend  the  local  taxation  money  on  Secondary  Education. 

11.661.  Then  you  see  no  need  for  any  intermediate  authority  between 
the  oounty  and  the  central  authority  that  should  be  under  a  Minister  of 
State  ? — ^No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  system  would  work  well  without 
an^  intermediate  authority.  For  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  I 
think  it  would-work  better  without  than  with  an  intenaediate  authority. 

11.662.  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  woxQd  expect  that  in  our  laxge 
county  boroughs,  where  there  are  no  provisions  made  for  higher  grade 
schools,  whi(£  you  know  are  carrying  on  a  very  advanced  i^stem  of 
Secondary  Education,  they  are  to  go  on,  if  they  are  to  remain  under 
school  boards  and  a  new  rating  authority  established  with  power  to 
erect,  side  by  side  it  may  be,  rival  and  competing  schemes  of  edxioa- 
tion  or  schools  P — ^I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  rival  and  competing 
schemes  of  education.  The  lower  grade  schools  that  would  be 
established  by  the  new  authority  would  not  be  elementary  schools  at 
all,  or  at  any  rate  they  oo^ht  not  to  be  elementary  schools  at  all,  altJuough 
they  mip;ht  tmdertake,  so  far  as  the  higher  part  of  the  work  of  the  higher 
;grade  schools  was  concerned,  much  the  same  work. 

11,668.  But  surely  if  they  admitted  children  at  all  ages  they  would  be 
doing  elementary  work  too,  would  they  not  P — But  you  would  still  have 
in  the  higher  grade  sdiools  your  children  in  the  standards.  These  would 
be  chQdren  out  of  the  standai^is. 

11.664.  I  am  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  new  schools 
by  this  county  committee.  li  they  admitted  children  at  all  ages  would 
not  they  have  chndren  overlapping  from  A  to  ZP — They  ought  not  to 
admit  children  of  all  ages.  They  ought  to  admit  children  who  were,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  out  of  the  byelaws. 

11.665.  Then  do  I  understand  that  you  would  restrict  the  scholars  in 
those  new  schools  you  would  set  up,  to  a  certain  age,  or  to  children  who 
had  reached  a  certain  point  educationally  P — Yes. 

11.666.  Then  how  are  they  to  deal  with  the  secondary  schools  existing 
in  their  particular  localities  now.  Are  they  not  to  take  them  over  or  take 
them  into  their  cognisance  in  any  way  p — As  regards  the  existing  schools 
they  might;  but  as  regards  the  new  schools  I  think  they  should  be 
confined  to  children  who  would  no  longer  require  elementary  education 
pure  and  simple. 

11.667.  Tal.i3  a  concrete  case.  Take  our  own  town,  which  I  think  you 
know  pretty  well.  We  have  there  a  first  grade  grammar  school.  In 
your  idea  would  that  school  come  under  the  county  authority  ? — That  is 
an  existing  school,  and  it  is  worked  according  to  a  scheme. 

11.668.  And  it  would  remain  outside  this  new  authority  to  be  created, 
would  it  p — ^It  might  or  might  not.  The  new  authority  would  not  set  up 
that  school. 

11.669.  It  would  find  it  set  up  P — ^It  would  find  it  set  up. 

11.670.  But  would  not  govern  or  control  it  P — ^It  would  not  govern  o»^, 
control  it. 
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11.671.  Then  woald  it  have  to  take  tliat  school  into  account  in  its 
estimate  of  the  need  for  new  accommodation  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so,  so  far  as. 
it  went. 

11.672.  Would  the  new  authoritj  be  compelled  in  the  same  way  to 
recognise  the  grammar  schools  as  accommodation,  and  also  be  compelled 
to  recognise  the  existing  higher  grade  schools  as  proTision  for  Secondary 
Education  p. — ^I  think  that  it  might  recognise  the  higher  grade  schools  to  a 
certain  extent,  so  far  as  regards  limiting  the  necessity  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  but  not  beyond  that.  I  mean,  that  if 
the  local  authority  had  to  schedule  secondary  schools  of  the  lower  grade, 
it  would  not,  I  presume,  schedule  the  higher  grade  schools,  but  it  might 
at  all  events  say  this :  in  the  presence  of  an  excellent  higher  grade  school 
of  this  kind  the  need  for  lower  grade  accommodation  in  secondary  schools 
becomes  less.  It  would  have  to  take  all  the  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion.   Tou  know  the  difficidty  of  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line. 

11,678.  {Mr,  Yosrall.)  The  ideal  you  haye  sketched  of  one  local  autho- 
rity dealing  with  all  forms  of  education  lower  than  uniyersity  education 
is /of  course,  one  that  appeals  yery  strongly  to  all  educationalists,  and  I 
do  not  quite  see  why  you  should  throw  away  all  hope  of  that  ideal  upon 
the  argument  you  haye  put  forward.  You  speak  about  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  m&j  I  ask  whether  you  do  not  recognise  that  there  must  be 
in  future  sooner  or  later,  and  probably  sooner  than  later,  the  abolition  of 
the  system  under  which  there  can  be  a  small  school  board  of  fiye  members 
with  a  paid  clerk  for  a  school  containing  25  children  P— You  are  asking  me 
a  question  which,  I  think,  might  more  properly  be  addressed  to  the  yice- 
president. 

11.674.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Supposing  that  that  system. 
became  abolished  it  would  then  become  necessary  to  replace  that  small 
school  board  by  a  better  and  a  larger  authority  P — Yes. 

11.675.  It  would  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  keep  in  view  M  along  the 
possibilities  which  might  result  from  a  change  in  the  present  coustitution 
of  school  boards  for  primanr  education.  We  discover  among  the  existing 
school  boards,  even  among  tne  largest  of  all  school  boards  in  the  provinces, 
a  disposition  to  abdicate  their  present  functions  and  disappear  in  order 
to  reappear  as  boards  of  education.  Would  not  that  be  in  your  opinion 
quite  as  feasible  a  thing  to  do,  since  legislation  will  have  to  be  obtained  in 
any  case,  as  to  set  up  a  composite  body  of  the  kind  you  have  mentioned  P — 
Then  the  school  boards  would  have  to  take  from  the  county  councils  the 
money  which  has  already  been  assigned  to  them,  which  as  I  understand 
the  law  is  money  which  might  be,  if  the  county  council  so  chooses,  apphed 
in  relief  of  rates.  The  money  is  not  definitely  assigned  by  law,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  Secondary  Education  although  it  is  used  largely  by  county 
councols  for  it.  But  you  would  take  away  money  which  has  been  assigned 
to  the  county  council  and  which  may  be  used,  if  they  think  pi*oper,  for 
other  purposes. 

11.676.  You  recognise  that  legislation  would  have  to  take  place  in  any 
case.  Would  it  require  more  parliamentary  time  and  be  more  difSicult 
to  establish  one  authority  of  the  type  I  have  mentioned  with  the  educa- 
tional powers  that  are  now  entrusted  to  county  councils  entrusted  to  it^ 
than  to  set  up  the  composite  body  you  have  mentioned,  with  all  the 
other  complications  p — I  think  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  legislation. 
I  think  that  in  order  to  carry  a  bill  of  that  kind  you  would  have  to  have  a 
very  strong  Government  in  power. 

11.677.  jLad  that  is  one  of  your  reasons  for  taking  the  line  of  least 
resistance^^p — That  is  one  of  my  reasons. 

11.678.  Now  with  regard  to  the  composite  body  which  you  suggesc. 
You  propose  that  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  school 
boards  should  be  represented  on  that  body  P — ^Yes. 

11.679.  If  members  of  the  school  boards  shou  d  be  presented  on  that 
body,  why  should  not  the  school  board  teachers  be  represented  on  that  body  ? 
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— I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  partieiilar  reason  why  they  shoald  not  be 
represented,  but  the  secondary  teaohers  would  have  a  oetter  right. 

11.680.  Yon  would  not  exclude  the  teachers  in  board  schools  from 
representation  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  represented. 

11.681.  I  suppose  the  argument  for  the  presence  of  scuool  board 
representatives  upon  the  composite  body  is  that  it  is  advisable  that  those 
in  charge  of  public  elementary  education  in  the  locality  should  be  present 
on  the  other  educational  authority  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  a  suitable 
amount  of  dovetailing  between  t)ie  two  departments  P — ^Yes. 

11.682.  And  if  secondarr  teachers  are  represented  because  they  are 
teachers  in  secondai^  schools,  similarly  teachers  of  primary  schools  ought 
to  bring  their  expert  knowledge  and  aavice  to  the  settlement  of  questions 
of  dovetailing,  correspondence,  and  correlation  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  they  would 
be  useful  to  that  ext^t ;  but  the  position  of  secondary  teachers  is  much 
stronger,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  would  really  be  necessary  to 
weight  the  body  by  having  upon  it  representatives  of  elementary 
teachers. 

11.683.  But  you  would  not  absolutely  exdude  them  in  your  own  view  ? 
— ^I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  question.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the 
results  that  would  be  obtained  from  it  would  be  worth  having.  I  should 
rather  doubt  it. 

11.684.  Your  experience  of  the  department  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  considerable  numbers  of  schools  by  one  authority  would  lead 
you  to  suppose,  I  should  think,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  local 
authority  we  are  now  contempUiing,  in*  setting  up  a  new  secondary  school, 
to  obtain  for  that  school  a  scheme  such  as  is  now  obtained  for  an  endowed 
school  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  p — I  do  not  think  it  need. 

11.685.  You  would  imagine  that  the  secondary  authority,  as  constituted 
according  to  your  plan,  would  be  able  to  manage  as  well  as  to  establish 
secondary  schools  without  a  formal  Parliamentary  or  Commission  scheme  P 
— Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

11.686.  How  far  does  your  suggestion  about  free  scholarships  obviating 
the  need  for  free  schools  go  P  Do  you  refer  to  scholarships  for  very  clever 
children  only,  or  scholarships  for  children  of  ordinary  abilities  who  come 
from  i>oorer  homes  P — My  idea  of  a  scholarship  is  that  it  sho^d  be  a  step 
in  the  ladder  which  enables  a  child  to  go  to  a  point  at  which  he  is  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  his  country.  All  that  I  desire  to  do  in  establishing  scholar- 
ships is  to  enable  the  really  clever  child  to  climb  that  ladder,  not  to 
exclude  the  clever  child  who  is  bom  of  poor  parents  from  rising  to  com- 

Slete  his  education  at  the  Universities,  or  the  engineering  school,  or  any- 
tiing  else,  on  account  of  his  poverty. 

11.687.  And  would  you  limit  the  scholarships  to  the  very  clever  children 
only  P — I  should  limit  the  scholarships  to  clever  children.  According  to 
their  degrecB  of  cleverness  they  would  climb  the  ladder  up  to  a  certain 
point.     They  would  f idl  off  at  different  rounds. 

11.688.  (Dr.  Wormell)  You  know  that  in  mraJ  districts  great  difficnlty 
prebents  itaelf  from  the  fact  thai  the  few  who  require  Secondary  Education 
are  so  widely  scattered  P  —Yes. 

11.689.  Do  you  think  that  difficulty  miffht  be  met  by  adding  a  small 
higher  grade  fee-paying  department  to  the  elementary  schools  in  mral 
districts  P — It  niiffbt  be  met  by  adding  a  higher  grade  department,  but  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  ouffht  to  be  a  fee-paying  department.  However, 
that  is  a  question  which  rather  concerns  the  policy  of  the  {government  of 
the  day  tnan  my  own  opin.on. 

Place  OF  11,690.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  oomider 

ELBMHrfB?"  *^»*  *^«  curriculum  of  the  higher  grade  board  schools  forms  an  important 

Schools  iir      part  of  elementary  education,  or  at  any  rate  is  an  important  addition  to 

??  SBSSSmiS?  *^*  ffytiem  of  elementHry  eduf  ation  as  carried  out  below  the  seventh  stan- 

EDucATioir.     dardP-^Yes.    What  I  safd  was,  I  think,  that  a  higher  grade  school  musi 
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be  an  elementaiy  sohool  if  it  is  to  be  reoognifled  at  all  or  leoeive  a  grant 
from  the  Education  Department,  and  also  under  the  Education  Acts  a 
higher  grade  school  set  up  by  a  sohool  board  must  be  an  elementary 
school,  that  is  to  say,  the  principal  part  of  the  instruction  giyen  in  it  must 
be  elementary. 

11.691.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  instruction  that  is  given  does 
not  come  under  your  present  definition  of  elementary  instruction  P — ^Tes, 
a  considerable  portion  does  not  come  under  our  definition  of  instruction 
in  elementary  subjects. 

11.692.  And  therefore  so  far  that  portion  of  the  school  is  not  an  ele- 
mentary school  P — The  school  as  a  whole  is  an  elementary  school,  but  at 
the  top  of  it  it  no  doubt  dovetails  into  secondary  education. 

11.693.  And  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  you  would  consider  that 
such  a  school,  giving  such  instruction,  is  doing  good  and  useful  work  P — 
Yes,  very,  I  think. 

11.694.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence,  I  think,  that,  comparing  the 
work  done  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  higher  grade  schools  with  the  work 
done  in  such  schools  as  the  well  established  and  successful  grammar 
schools,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  style  and  in  the 
system  of  work  ;  that  the  one  is,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  system,  whereas  the  other  is  a  system  of  instruction  of  a 
difi'erent  character.  Do  you  admit  ttiat  P — ^I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
instruction  that  is  given  in  the  grammar  schools,  but  no  doubt  the  instruc- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  higher  grade  schools  is  built  upon  the  elementary 
instruction  given  in  those  schools,  and  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 
system  of  elementary  instruction. 

11.695.  The  arrangement  of  the  standards  was  made,  I  think,  in  1870. 
May  I  ask  did  the  seventh  standiurd  exist  in  those  days  P — I  think  not. 

11.696.  The  seventh  standard  has  been  added  since  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870  P— I  think  so. 

11.697.  Since  that  time  I  suppose  we  may  all  admit  the  progress  of 
education  has  been  very  considerable  P — Yes. 

11.698.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  it  might  be  possible  to 
further  extend  the  term  of  elementary  education  P  As  we  have  found 
that  the  seventh  standard  has  been  added,  might  we  not  have  an  eighth, 
a  ninth,  or  a  tenth  standard,  and  thus  include  in  the  definition  of 
elementary  education  such  subjects  as  are  taught  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  higher  grade  board  schools  P — The  eighth  standard,  if  there 
could  be  an  eighth  standard,  would  be  a  standard  like  all  those  below  it  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  I  believe  that  at  one  time  it  was  actually 
proposed  by  tbe  Education  Department  to  add  an  eighth  sttfhdard,  but 
that  project  was  not  carried  out. 

11.699.  You  say  it  is  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  it  is  of  a 
graded  character.  You  read,  but  you  read  differently  in  the  seventh 
standard  from  what  you  do  in  the  lower  standards  p— Yes. 

11.700.  Therefore,  it  ia  only  a  way  of  satisfying  the  public  mind  to  say 
that  elementary  education  consists  of  the  three  B.'s  p — Well,  the  standards 
do  not  go  beyond  the  three  B.'s,  and  the  stAudaids  are  standiurds  qf  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  That  is  the  meaning  of  standards  under  the  Act 
and  the  Code. 

11.701.  But  you  include  in  the  seventh  standard  a  considerable  number 
of  specific  subjects  P — No,  not  necessarily  in  the  seventh  standard. 

11.702.  Glass  subjects  at  any  rate  P — ^No,  not  in  the  seventh  standard 
alone.  The  class  subjects  are  taught  throughout  the  school  from  tbe 
first  standard  up  to  the  top.  The  specific  subjects  are  taught  in  Standards 
Y.,  YI.,  and  YLL  They  are  taught  in  three  standards,  not  only  in  the 
seventh  standard ;  and  class  subjects  are  taught  in  all  the  standards. 

11.703.  Might  it  not  be  possible,  while  preserving  as  yon  have  said  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  the  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the  8th,  9th, 
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or  lOtih  standardB,  so  to  inelade  the  oIasb  subjects  of  a  hiffher  nature  as  ta 
enable  yon  to  adopt  the  system  of  higher  grade  board  schools  as  elemen- 
taiy  education,  and  thus  avoid  first  of  all  the  difficulty  of  overlapping, 
secondly,  the  interference  which  has  been  alluded  to  of  such  board  school 
education  with  secondary  education  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  out  the 
Gordian  knot  of  the  great  difficulty  that  exists  as  to  where  these  higher 
grade  board  schools  are  to  be  placed  P — That  would  come  to  this,  I  suppose, 
in  the  long  run.  You  would  get  rid  of  the  term  "  elementary  education  " 
altogether,  and  call  it  '*  education  "  alone,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  board,  and  every  school  of  the  school  board,  grading  them  up  to  any 
point  you  please. 

11.704.  It  might  come  to  that,  but  m^  notion  was  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  what  is  really,  as  vou  have  admitted,  the  continuation  of  elemen* 
tary  education  of  the  board  schools  and  the  education  which  has  been  given 
in  the  grammar  schools,  which  is  of  a  different  character  ? — As  I  have  said, 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  education  given  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  I 
do  not  know  in  what  respect  it  is  of  a  different  character ;  but  I  quite  admit 
that  if  it  was  possible  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  terms 
''secondary"  and  "  elementarv "  education;  call  it  '*  education '*  alone, 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  an  elaoted  authority  up  to  any  point  below  the 
University.  I  ciuite  admit  that,  if  it  were  possible,  but  I  think  it  is  impos- 
sible under  existing  circumstances. 

11.705.  You  think  the  difficulties  would  be  too  great  ?~Yes. 

11.706.  But  might  not  the  bond  fide  absorption  of  these  higher  grade 
schools  into  your  department  be  an  advantage  as  making  a  dear  line  of 
demarcation  between  what  is  primary  and  what  is  secondary  P— Do  you 
mean  that  you  could  draw  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
higher  grade  schools  P 

11.707.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  consider  all  below  that  as  elementary  and 
all  beyond  that,  and  differing  from  that,  as  secondary.  You  have  admitted 
that  it  is  a  continuation.  Why  not  make  it  a  bond  fi^de  part  P — ^That  merely 
comes  to  this,  I  think.  It  drives  one  back  to  the  old  question  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  at  what  point  in  such  subjects  you  consider  secondary  educaticm 
to  begin. 

11.708.  Yes,  and  whether  yon  will  or  will  not  entrust  secondary  educa- 
tion to  the  school  boards  P — Up  to  that  point,  as  I  understand. 

11.709.  If  you  say  that  the  function  of  the  school  boards  is  to  give 
primary  instruction  and  not  to  give  secondary  instruction,  then,  by  includ- 
ing these  subjects  within  your  department,  you  would  keep  the  school 
boards  to  their  work  of  primary  instruction,  and  give  to  the  other  new  or 
county  authority  the  junsdiction  over  secondary  education  P — I  do  not  see 
any  particular  difficulty  in  that  if  you  had  large  school  boards  everywhere, 
but  there  is  such  a  large  part  of  the  country,  even  including  certain 
boroughs,  and  large  areas  of  population,  which  are  not  covered  by  school 
boards  at  all,  and  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  establishing  higher  gnde 
schools  of  the  kind. 

11.710.  When  there  are  no  school  boards  giving  that  instruction,  of 
course,  the  county  council  could  take  it  into  their  hands  P — ^Yes.  As  I 
said  before,  I  do  not  see  why  the  county  councils  or  the  local  authorities 
should  not  have  the  power  of  filling  up  any  gap  there  might  be  in  that  kind 
of  education.  On  the  other  hand,  in  large  school  board  districts  where 
that  education  is  already  supplied  in  higher  grade  schools,  I  think  that  if 
in  that  case  the  committee  were  to  propose  to  establish  a  competing  school 
with  a  higher  grade  board  school,  tiiere  would  be  a  case  where  the  central 
autiiority  might  possibly  interfere. 

11,71L  But  the  education  ^ven  in  such  a  school  as  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  for  instance,  is  of  a  totally  different  character,  is  it  not, 
from  that  given  in  the  Manchester  Higher  Grade  Schools  under  the  School 
Board  P — I  am  not  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
in  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  but  I  think,  as  I  said,  that"  the 
central  authority  might  prevent  competing  schools. 
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11,712.  Do  yoa  thiidc  the  eetabliRhnwnt  of  higher  grade  board  Bohool* 
«8  ft  means  of  grving  secondary  ednoation  in  a  large  oommtuiity  is  0q£|p 
cient  P — If  they  are  sujQioiant  in  number  tiiey  are  soffioient,  no  donbiv  t^ 
to  the  point  to  which  they  go. 

11,718.  Up  to  the  point  to  which  they  reach,  and  in  the  kind  of  education 
they  giye,  are  they  snffioient  for  the  secondary  education  of  a  great  com- 
mtiniiyP — Up  to  the  point  they  reach  they  are  highly  efficient  schools 
almost  always,  and,  therefore,  I  should  say  they  would  be  sufficient  if  the 
numbers  were  enough. 

11.714.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  There  is  one  of  your  answers  that  I  did  not 
TuxdesBtaad.  You  said  that  the  school  boards  had  power  to  do  anything  in 
respect  of  education  so  long  as  they  did  not  pay  for  it  out  of  rates  p-*<r 
Yes. 

11.715.  Surely  school  boards  are  statutoiy  bodies  with  strictly  limited 
powers  as  to  their  objects,  are  they  not  p — That  is  so.  I  should  like  to 
giye  you  an  instance.  There  is  a  school  board  in  the  North  which  prac- 
ticallv  established  some  years  ago  a  book-selling  firm.  They  bought  and 
sold  books  to  their  schools,  and  they  really  were  booksellers.  We  found 
that  nobody  had  any  power  to  interfere  with  that  trade  (for  that  is  prad- 
tically  what  it  was)  of  the  school  board  inasmuch  as  they  paid  nothing  for 
its  support  out  of  the  rates. 

11.716.  You  mean  no  Government  had  any  power  to  interfere  P — No 
GoTcmment  had  any  power  to  interfere,  and  I  do  not  see  that  myh^j 
•else  had  any  power.  , 

11.717.  Ck)uld  a  court  of  law  restrain  them  from  exercising  functiiHis 
which  did  not  belong  to  them  ? — It  is  quite  possible  that  it  might ;  I  cannot 
:giYe  you  a  legal  opinion  upon  that  point,  but,  no  doubt,  it  is  to  nobody's^ 
interest  to  prevent  them  from  doing  it. 

11.718.  Therefore,  the  question  was  never  raised  P — ^It  was  never  raised. 

11.719.  (Mr,  Cockhurn,)  Are  not  a  good  many  school  boards  teaching 
dancing,  pianoforte,  and  other  things,  so  long  as  the  various  items  of 
instruction  are  entirely  self-supporting,  and  is  not  that  perfectly  legal  P — • 
I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  done  until  a  few  days  ago,  but  I  did 
then  come  across  a  case  some  time  ago  where  a  school  board  did  teach 
j)ianoforte  outside  the  ordinary  curriculum. 

11.720.  Do  you  know  that  the '  Leeds  School  Board  have  a  great  many' 
pianos  going  every  day  teaching  the  pianoforte  P — No,  I  did  not  know  tiiat. 

11.721.  [Br,  Fairhairn.)  Relative  to  this  question  of  education,  is  there 
.an3rtliing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  education  in  elementary 
schools  being  as  literary  in  its  character  as  elementary  education  in 
preparatory  schools  p — I  do  not  quite  understand  **  being  as  literary  in  its 

**  character  as  elementary  education  in  a  preparatory  sohooL "  I  should 
take  ib  that  education  in  a  higher  grade  board  school  is  literary  in  its 
character. 

11.722.  Of  course  we  have  again  and  again  had  evidence  that  there  are 
certain  subjects  that  are  excluded  by  the  Code,  and  that  these  affect  the 
•character  of  the  education  given  from  the  bottom  upwards,  but  if  education 

by  the  Code  was  allowed  to  be  literary,  that  is  to  dwell  more  upon  litera- 
ture than  at  present  it  does,  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to 
prevent  that  P — ^I  do  not  know  thiit  there  is  anything  in  the  Code  that 
prevents  it  at  present. 

11.723.  I  was  thipking  of  the  objection  raised  against  board  schools, 
that  their  education  is  of  a  very  limited  order  p — I  should  hardly  be 
inclined  to  give  that  character  to  some  of  the  higher  grade  board  schools. 

11.724.  It  was  not  the  higher  grade  board  schools  that  J  had  in  my 
mind  particularly.  I  had  in  my  mind  the  relation  of  elementary  ^hools 
to  continuation  schools,  to  grammar  schools,  and  the  possibility  of  making 
elementary  education  as  much  a  preparation  for  a  grammar  school  as  for  a 
.science  school  P — ^I  should  have  thought  that  the  elementfury  education 
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oarried  out  to  its  faUest  extent  in  h  higher  grade  board  school  was  just  aa 
much  a  preparation  for  a  grammar  school  as  it  is  for  a  science  school.  It 
is  not  only  science  subjects  that  axe  taught  as  specific  subjects. 

11.725.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  an  ordinary  elementary 
school  could  not  be  made  as  good  a  preparation  for  a  grammar  school  as 
for  a  higher  science  school  P — I  do  not  think  an  ordinary  elementary  school, 
if  by  that  is  meant  one  of  the  lower  kind  of  elemental^  schools,  is  a  good 
preparation  for  a  science  school,  any  more  than  it  is  for  a  grammnr  school. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  sav  that  an  elementary  school,  whatever  it  is,  is 
just  as  good  a  preparation  for  one  as  the  other,  or  as  bad. 

11.726.  To  make  the  matter  a  little  more  concrete  again  under  another 
aspect,  let  me  put  this.  In  districts  where  secondary  schools  are  not 
possible,  do  you  think  that  elementary  schools  could  be  furnished  with 
masters  capable  of  adding  seoondai^  to  primary  subjects? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  could  be  furnished  with  masters  who  are  capable  of 
canring  the  education  higher  ;  in  fact,  no  doubt,  man^  of  the  elementary 
teachers,  at  present  in  chaiige  of  the  schools  in  rural  districts,  are  capable 
of  giving  better  instruction,  and  higher  instruction  than  they  are  called 
upon  to  give. 

11.727.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  familiar  with  what  the  old  parish 
schools  in  Scotland  used  to  be  ? — It  is  a  good  many  years  since  I  was 
familiar  with  thtm,  but  I  was  familiar  with  them  at  one  time. 

11.728.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  something  of  that  kind,  that  is  a 
paziflh  school  that  could  prepare  for  the  University  while  preparing  for 
ordinary  work,  could  be  organised  in  certain  districts  in  England  P — ^The 
parish  school  in  Scotland  was  sometimes,  but  it  was  not  usually  as  far  as  X 
remember,  capable  of  preparing,  say,  for  matriculation  for  an  English 
university. 

11.729.  Very  much  more  than  that  in  my  recollection ;  quite  certainly 
very  much  more.    It  depends  on  districts  ? — Yes,  perhaps  so. 

Il,7d0.  Again,  may  I  ask  whether  there  is  anything  intrinsically  in  a 
school  board  making  it  an  unsuitable  body  for  the  administration  of 
secondary  education  p — No,  if  it  was  elected  for  that  purpose  as  well  as 
for  elementary  education. 

11.781.  Your  experience  is  entirely  favourable  to  entrusting  them  with 
work  of  that  kind,  if  specially  elected  for  it  P — It  would  not  under  those 
circumstances  be  a  school  board,  as  we  understand  a  school  board  at 
present.  It  would  be  an  authority  elected  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  all  education,  both  secondaiy  and  elementary.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  most  desirable  authority  theoretically  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject. 

^^mya^'       11,732.  {Mr,  Hohhome.)  Before  we  pass  from  the  subject  of  local  autho- 
Ck>irT[irDATioir   rities,  I  wish  to  ask  you  under  which  of  the  two  local  authorities,  that  for 
BcHooM  TO     elementary  education  or  that  for  secondary  edu  elation,  you  would  put  the 
o?8ecox\m2t  evening  continuation  schools  P— I  think  the  school  1)oards  hold  the  field  as 
Education,     regards  the  evening  continuation  schools,  and  I  think  they  should  be  left  in 
their  hands.    No  doubt  by  leaving  the  evening  continuation  schools  in  the 
hands  of  the  boards,  you  make  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  secondary 
education  authority.     These  evening  continuation  schools  are,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  always  will  be,  the  secondary  education  for  the  mass  of  the 
people.     The  secondary  day  schools  established  under  any  future  Bill  will 
be  only  for  the  few,  not  for  the  many. 

11.733.  You,  of  course,  know  that  outside  large  towns,  a  very  laige 
number  of  evening  schools  are  being  aided  by  the  county  councils  p—  Yes  ; 
se  f ar  as  they  are  not  elementary  schools. 

11 .734.  But  you  would  recof^se  the  advisability  of  having  a  good  deal 
of  what  we  may  call  technical  instruction  given  in  these  evening  continua- 
tion schools  P — Yes ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  present  arrangement 
should  not  in  the  main  continue,  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
modified. 
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11.735.  You  do  not  think  that  under  the  present  state  there  are  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  giving  instruction  b^th  in  the  elementary  subjects 
and  in  technical  subjects  in  the  same  evening  school? — I  beUeye  that 
under  the  present  law  there  are  considerable  difficulties,  but  in  an  evening 
continuation  school  proper  where  all  the  scholars  receive  instruction 
which  is  not  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  I  believe  that  no  difficulty 
can  occur. 

11.736.  Tou  are  aware  that  in  the  country 'districts  there  is  great  need 
for  instruction  in  these  elementary  subjects,  even  in  the  case  of  adults. 
Would  you  consider  that  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  separate 
schools  than  those  in  which  technical  instruction  is  given  ? — I  think  that 
the  need  in  the  country  districts  for  giving  elementsury  instruction  in  the 
evening  schools  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  arises  chiefly  from 
the  very  low  standards  of  exemption  in  the  country  districts.  If  you 
could— and  I  suppose  it  will  be  done  some  day  or  other  in  the  educational 
progress  of  the  country — raise  the  standard  of  exemption,  probably  you 
could,  to  a  great  extent,  exclude  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  from  the 
evening  schools. 

11.737.  Provided  you  could  catch  the  pupils  and  bring  them  into  your 
evening  schools  as  soon  as  they  left  the  elemenjtary  day  schools? — Yes. 

11.738.  But  as  matters  at  present  stand,  you  recognise  the  necessity  of 
the  county  council  making  grants  to  the  evening  schools  in  supplement 
to  the  money  that  they  get  from  the  Education  Department  P — I  recognise 
the  necessity  in  this  way,  that  I  think  that  the  county  council  money  that 
is  distributed  to  evening  schools  now  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
great  number  of  those  evening  schools. 

11.739.  XJnle  there  was  very  substantial  increase  in  the  grants  from 
the  Education  Department  P — Unless  there  was  very  substantial  increase 
in  the  g^rants  from  the  EduQation  Department. 

11.740.  {Mr.  Cochhum,)  I  quite  sympathise  with  the  view  you  have 
been  taking  about  the  difficulty  created  by  the  varying  standards  of 
exemption,  and  half-time  exemption,  in  the  different  localities.  Would 
not  it  be  a  very  much  better  plan  if  the  fixing  of  the  standard  for  exemp- 
tion and  half-time  exemption  were  made  by  the  central  authority  P— I 
tbink  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  thing  if  a  minimum  standard  of  exemp- 
tion were  fixed  by  a  central  authority. 

11.741.  It  is  the  fact  that  at  present  a  great  number  of  the  local  autho- 
rities that  have  the  fixing  of  the  standard  of  exemption  and  half-time 
exemption  are  theznselveB  employers  of  labour,  interested  in  the  getting 
of  children  at  a  low  age  into  their  mills  and  factories,  and  flo  forth  P— I  am 
afraid  that  is  so. 

11.742.  And  to  that  extent  it  nuKtates  against  the  educational  aspect  of 
the  case  ? — ^I  think  that  is  so. 

11.743.  {Mr,  Hohhouse.)  Now,  would  you  proceed  to  give  us  your  views  Coitstitxttion 
as  to  what  a  central  authority  for  organising  Secondary  Education  should  authoritVI 
bep — I  tbink  the  central  authority  should  be  the  Government,  acting 

through  a  Minister,  who,  I  suppose,  would  be  called  the  Minister  of 
Education  or  Secretary  cd  State  for  Education. 

11.744.  The  same  Minister  who  supervises  elementary  education?— I 
think  so.  I  think  the  same  Minister  who  supervises  both  elementary 
education  and  science  and  art  education. 

11.745.  And  how  would  you  organise  the  department  P — ^At  the  present 
moment  the  Vice-President  acts  as  Minister  for  Education,  or  at  least  does  so 
in  a  great  measure.  He  has  under  his  control  two  separate  departments— the 
Education  Department  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  They  have 
no  connexion  except  through  him  as  the  head  of  both.  I  do  not  see  why, 
if  it  is  considered  desirable,  a  third  department  should  not  be  added  for 
Secondary  Education,  which  would  include  also  the  endowed  schools' 
work  of  the  Charity  Commission. 
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11.746.  Do  yon  advooate  keeping  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
distinct  from  the  Secondary  Education  Department  ? — I  do  not  advocate 
the  keeping  of  any  of  the  three  departments  entirely  distinct.  I  think  it 
wonld  be  an  admirable  thing  if  in  some  way  or  other  they  were  joined 
together  by  means  of  the  permanent  officials  at  the  head  of  each.  They 
mnst  needs  be  separated  below;  but  I  think  it^would  be  an  admirable 
thing  if  they  were  joined  together  through  the  permanent  officials,  as  well 
as  through  the  Parliamentary  Head.  But  at  the  beginning,  I  think,  you 
wonld  hare  to  keep  the  Endowed  Schools  Department,  which,  I  suppose, 
would  be  the  Secondary  Education  Department,  distinct  from  the  Science 
and  Ajrt  Department. 

11.747.  Would  not  their  duties  rather  overlap  ? — ^Yes,  no  doubt  they 
would  overlap  considerably,  and  probably  amalgamation  would  be 
desirable  at  no  distant  dale. 

11.748.  I  suppose  at  preseot  there  is  certain  overlapping  between  the 
Science  and  Ait  Department  and  the  Education  Department  P — There  is 
always  overlapping.  There  is  considerable  overlapping  between  the 
Education  Depuiiment,  and  considerable  confusion  of  duties  between  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  the  Education  Department,  and  the  Charity 
Commission. 

11.749.  Then  by  what  departmental  arrangements  do  you  propose  to 
obviate  this  in  the  future  ;  simply  by  putting  one  Minister  over  them  all  ? 
Wonld  that  be  sufficient  P — One  Minister  with  separate  secretaries  ior  each 
department.  That  is  the  arrangement  that  works  at  present  as  between 
the  Scienoe  and  Art  and  the  Education  Departments. 

11.750.  You  have  already  given  us  to  understand  that  it  does  not  work 
very  satisfactorily  P — I  do  not  think  it  does,  and  therefore  I  tbink  as  time 
goes  on  some  amalgamation  must  be  made.  There  are  many  difficulties  in 
tiie  way  of  complete  amalgamation.  One  difficulty  is  the  difficulty  of 
situation.  The  Science  and  Ari;  Department  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment are  situated  one  at  Whitehall  and  the  other  at  South  Kensington. 

11.751.  You  would  think  it  an  improvement  if  they  were  brought  under 
the  same  roof  P — I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement,  and  I  thiim  it  might 
possibly  be  done  as  regards  the  administrative  part  of  their  work.  The 
museum,  of  course,  would  remain  at  South  Kensington.  I  think  the  best 
eventual  organisation  of  the  Minister  of  Education's  Office,  if  a  Minister  of 
Education  was  appointed  would  involve  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
official  who  would  be  head  of  all  departments. 

11.752.  You  would  have  a  common  secretary  P— A  common  secretary. 

11,763.  With  an  nnder-secretary  at  the  head  of  each  department  ?— With 
an  under-secretary  at  the  head  of  each  department. 

11.754.  You  still  think  that  the  triple  division  would  have  to  be  preserved  P 
— ^I  think  probably  at  first,  but  if  you  had  a  department  organised  as 
I  suggest,  if  yoa  had  a  common  permanent  head  for  all  the  departments, 
the  aim  of  that  head  woidd  be  for  the  closer  combination  of  tbe  depart- 
ments so  as  to  bring  them  into  easier  relations  with  himself. 

11.755.  What  we  rather  wanted  to  know  was  your  own  view  as  to  the 
desirability  of  amalgamating  these  departments  or  any  of  them  P — I  think 
the  tendency  would  be  under  an  arrangement  such  as  I  described  towards 
amalgamation,  but  complete  amalgamation  right  down  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  office  would  be  impossible. 

11.756.  For  instance,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Department  with 
reference  to  elemeptary  schools  must  differ  very  considerably  from  their 
way  of  treatment  of  secondary  schools  P— Certainly. 

11,767.  You  would  not,  of  course,  advocate  sudi  a  centralised,  and  if  I 
may  call  it  so,  cast-iron  organisation  for  Secondary  Education  as  you  have 
at  present  in  force  for  elementary  education  ? — No. 

DvTiEs  or         11,758.  Then  would  you  explain  what  the  duties  of  this  central  authority 

AuTHOEiTT     ^  respect  to  Secondary  Education  should  be  P— I  think  the  duties  of  the 

Central  {Secondary  Education  Authority  should  be  analogous  to  the  duties 
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of  the  Central  Elementary  Education  Authority  :  that  it  should  see  that 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  schools,  and  that  those  schools  were 
efficiently  carried  on  as  regards  instruction  and  buildings,  and  it  should 
see  further  that  there  was  a  suitable  prorision  of  scholar^ips  within  each 
area. 

11.759.  But  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  schools  you  would  make  it 
primarily  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  see  to  that  P — Certainly. 

11.760.  You  would  only  bring  in  the  central  authority  where  the  local 
authority  failed  to  do  its  duty  ? — Certainly. 

11.761.  Would  you  give  the  central  authority  a  right  of  saying  whether 
a  new  school  should  be  established  in  a  district  or  not  P  What  I  mean  is 
this.  Would  you  give  any  persons  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved  by 
the  establishment  of  a  new  school  which  might  compete  with  an  existing 
school,  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  central  authority  ? — Do  you  mean  with  the 
object  of  the  central  authority  preventing  a  school  from  being  established? 

11.762.  Yes  P — ^I  think  they  might  appeal  but  the^  would  have  to  appeal 
on  the  ground  that  the  school  was  unnecessary,  that  it  was  mere  surplusage. 
I  think  I  would  give  the  central  authority  under  those  circumstances  tiie 
right  to  say  that  this  school  should  not  be  established. 

11.763.  Therefore  it  would  be  their  duty  on  appeal  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  existing  schools  whether  public  or  private  ? — ^I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  did  not  understand  that  you  meant  existing  schools.  I  thought  you 
meant  a  case  where  the  local  authority  was  providing  too  much  secondary 
education,  or  providing  a  school  that  was  unnecessary. 

11.764.  That  is  one  case.  The  local  authority  might  make  two  mistakes. 
They  might  provide  an  unnecessarv  number  of  schools  of  their  own,  or 
they  might  propose  to  establish  a  school  of  their  own  in  a  place  where  it 
was  not  wanted,  and  where  the  existing  schools  fulfilled  all  the  necessary 
conditions  P — ^Yes,  I  think  you  might  imder  certain  safeguards  give  the 
central  authority  the  right  of  hearing  appeals.  Of  course  the  central 
authority  would  be,  I  presume,  exceedingly  unwilling,  as  the  Educetion 
Department  is  now,  in  the  case  of  elementary  education,  to  sav  to  a  secon- 
dioy  education  committee  where  there  was  a  shadow  of  douot  upon  the 
subject,  "You  are  not  to  establish  this  school  because  it  is  too  much."  It 
is  a  very  different  thing  for  a  central  authority  to  have  to  say  to  a  local 
authority,  ''You  must  establish  this  school  because  there  is  a  deficiency.*' 

11.765.  It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  restrain  the  local  authority  p — 
Yes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  restrain  in  practice. 

11.766.  Then,  further,  the  central  authority  woiddhave  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  schools  that  were  established  were  efficiently  carried  on ;  provided 
with  proper  buildings,  a  proper  staffs  and  a  proper  provision  of  scholar- 
ships.   Is  that  your  idea  ? — ^Yes. 

11.767.  And  that  also  would  be  primarily  the  work  of  a  local  authority  p 
— Certainly. 

11.768.  And  the  central  authority  would  give  them  a  free  hand,  except 
where  there  were  compliunts  by  ratepayers  or  other  persons  affected.^ — 
Yes,  I  think  that  to  secure  that  schools  are  efficiently  carried  on  a  central 
authority  should  exercise  some  system  of  inspection,  tnat  is,  it  should  have 
inspectors  that  it  could  send  to  communicate  with  the  local  authority. 

11.769.  It  would  send  down  these  inspectors  on  its  own  motion  periodi- 
cally P — It  would  send  down  these  inspectors  periodically  on  its  own 
motion.  Certainly  not  to  examine  schools  but  to  inspect  the  general 
system  which  the  county  council  had  adopted,  and  to  report  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  whether  in  their  opinion  this  carried  out  the  arrangements 
satisfactorily. 

11.770.  Would  that  be  what  has  been  called  an  administrative  inspection 
or  an  educational  inspection  P  Would  it  be  an  inspection  merely  of  the 
buildings,  the  plant,  and  the  staff  as  it  appeared  on  paper,  or  an  actual 
inspection  of  the  school  such  as  you  would  carry  out  in  the  ca3e  of 
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elementazy  schools  P — No,  that  wonld  includo  examination.  I  ahonld  not 
indade  examination  of  soholars.  I  do  not  think  the  inspection  should  go 
any  farther  than  the  buildings,  the  staff,  and  the  cnrricnlnm.  The 
inspector  might  in  certain  cases  have  some  powers.  He  ought  to 
have  some  powers  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  judge  what  the  standard 
of  efficiency  adopted  by  the  local  authority  was. 

11.771.  (Mr.  Gockhum,)  Would  similar  inspection  to  that  which  your 
department  has  over  the  niffht  schools  exactly  meet  your  views  ? — I  think 
mutatis  mutandis  that  would  very  much  meet  my  view. 

11.772.  {Mr,  Hobhouee,)  Would  you  give  the  central  authoritv  anv  power 
to  set  up  schools  itself  P — Not  to  set  up  schools  itself.  If  the  local  autho- 
rity declined  to  supply  a  school  which  the  central  authority  was  convinced, 
from  ihe  opinion  of  the  locality  expressed  by  petitions,  public  meetings, 
and  so  forth,  and  by  its  own  examination  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality,  was  necessary,  then  the  central  authority  must  have  some  means 
or  other  of  compelling  the  local  authority  to  do  its  duty.  Under  the 
Education  Acts  we  have  the  power  under  these  circumstances  of  turning 
out  a  school  board,  and  of  appointing  our  own  creatures — if  you  like 
to  CAJl  them  so— in  its  place,  paying  them  out  of  the  rates,  investing 
them  with  the  property  of  the  elected  body,  and  so  forth.  We  have  powers 
of  a  kind  which,  I  venture  to  think,  would  never  in  the  present  day  be 
committed  to  any  central  authority,  and  it  certainly  is  not  desirable  in  the 
case  of  secondary  education,  where  you  have  to  deal  with  such  an  authority 
as  the  local  authority  that  I  have  indicated  to-day,  to  give  the  central 
authority  such  powers.  But  somehow  or  other  you  must  compel  the 
provision  of  a  school,  and  I  think  that  you  might  do  it  by  giving 
the  central  authority  power  to  appoint  a  local  committee  to  set  up  a 
school,  and  that  local  committee  and  not  the  local  authority  would  set 
up  the  school,  and  would  support  it  out  of  the  funds  of  the  local 
authority.  The  way  that  that  would  be  done  would  be  that  the  central 
department  would  make  an  order  that  the  local  authority  should  supply 
certain  funds  to  the  local  oonmiittee,  and  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  I  pre- 
sume the  sum  assigned  under  the  order  of  the  central  department  would  be 
made  a  debt  from  the  local  authority  to  the  local  committee.  That  is  analo- 
gous to  a  provision  which  we  made  in  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Children's  Act. 
There  we  recognised  that  if  a  school  board  did  not  carry  out  its  duty  in 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  one  deaf  or  blind  child  in  its  district,  at 
a  proper  school,  it  would  be  absurd  to  '*  default "  the  school  board  and  turn 
them  out  on  that  account,  and  therefore  we  put  in  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  did  not  send  the  child  to  school  and  supply  money  for  its 
maintenance,  we  might  make  an  order  that  the  school  board  should  pay  to 
the  school  authority  a  sum  specified  in  the  order,  and  that  the  sum  would 
be  a  debt  from  the  school  board  to  the  school  authority  under  that  Act. 
That  principle  was  first  initiated  last  year. 

11.773.  Surely  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  setting  up  what  you 
call  a  local  committee  in  a  county  where  the  Secondary  Education  Com- 
mittee have  made  default  in  supplying  schools,  and  requiring  the  county 
committee  to  make  payments  to  the  local  committee  for  the  purposes  whicn 
it,  and  presumably  the  ratepayers,  think  are  necessary  P — ^Yes,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing — I  was  merely  illustrating  what  I  said,  that  there  was  an 
alternative  power  to  actual  default.  It  is  a  much  stronger  measure,  of 
course,  but  it  is  the  same  in  principle,  and  it  shows  that  there  is  an  alter- 
native to  turning  out  the  local  authority  and  putting  in  another  body  to  do 
the  work. 

11.774.  In  addition  to  the  duties  you  have  mentioned,  I  suppose  the 
Secondary  Education  Department  would  have  to  settle  new  schemes 
for  any  endowed  schools  that  might  be  proposed  to  it  by  the  local 
authority,  or  would  vou  give  the  central  authority  the  power  of  initia- 
tion P — No,  I  shoula  leave  the  initiation  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authority. 

11.775.  The  central  authority  would  settle  the  schemes  as  the  Charity 
Commissioners  have  done  in  the  case  of  Wales  P— Yes. 
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11.776.  Are  there  any  other  powers  that  von  would  ^ye  to  this 
Beoondary  Education  Department  P — I  think  that  is  the  chief  power.  I 
have  abeady  spoken  of  a  system  of  inspection,  and  I  think  that  reports 
should  be  sent  in  to  the  central  deputment  by  the  local  authorities 
annually,  and  that  the  central  authority  should  report  to  Parliament  its 
proceedings. 

11.777.  I  understand  you  contemplate  an  ordinary  department  to  do  all 
this.  Do  you  see  any  advantages  in  the  scheme  of  an  educational  council 
to  assist  the  Minister  P — My  experience,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  Civil  Service, 
has  been  gained  without  any  intervention  of  an  educational  council. 
Within  my  own  limits  of  elementary  education  I  have  often  had  the  idea 
of  an  educational  council  suggested  to  me,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  of  any  practical  advantage. 

11.778.  You,  of  course,  are  carrying  out  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  a  very 
definite  character  in  your  elementary  education  work.  But  when  you 
^me  to  questions  like  drawing  schemes  for  secondary  schools,  which  is 
liow  done  by  the  Charity  Commission,  or  subjects  such  as  the  registration 
of  teachers,  do  you  not  see  some  advantages  in  having  an  educational 
oouncil  of  ezperte  to  assist  the  Minister  P — Do  you  mean  analogous  to  the 
Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

11.779.  Something  of  that  kind  P — ^I  think  that  if  there  was  an  educa- 
tional  council  their  powers  would  have  to  bo  very  strictly  limited  and 
defined,  or  otherwise  in  such  a  matter  I  think  that  it  would  not  bo  an 
assistance  to  a  Minister,  but  the  greatest  possible  hindrance  to  him. 

11.780.  You  think  he  must  have  the  real  control  as  he  is  the  really 
responsible  person  P — I  think  he  must  have  the  real  control  absolutely  un- 
fettered,  imd  that  so  far  as  that  council  existed,  if  it  did  exist  at  all,  it 
should  be  a  mere  advisory  counciL 

11.781.  {Dr.  Fairhaim,)  Then  you  do  not  propose  any  consultative  or 
Advisory  councQ  whatever  P — I  do  not  propose  it,  certainly. 

11,781a.  You  do  not  think  that  any  good  end  would  be  served  by 
having  teachers  and  representatives  of  education  in  direct  oonferenoe 
with  tne  Minister  P — I  think  a  conference  with  the  Minister  is  one  thing 
and  an  educational  council  is  another.  I  think  if  a  Minister  met  certain 
representatives  of  education  year  by  year  in  conference,  perhaps  that 
might  result  in  some  good.  But  I  cannot  imagine  an  educational 
council  not  tying  the  hands  of  and  impeding  a  Minister.  They  are 
certain  to  do  that  unless,  as  I  said  before,  their  powers  or  powers  of 
advice  were  very  strictly  limited.  On  questions  of  curriculum  they  might  be 
Of  some  value.  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  government  by  counoilB  or 
government  by  Boards. 

11.782.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  educational  administration 
of  the  oountry  should  not  be  in  any  way  influenced  by  those  who 
conduct  its  education  by  the  teachers  P — I  think  that  a  Minister  should 
have  absolute  control.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  his  hands 
should  be  unfettered.  If  you  can  arrange  for  that,  consistently  with  an 
educational  oounci]  with  very  limited  powers,  I  do  not  see  any  very  great 
objection  to  it ;  I  judge  from  the  experience  I  have  in  my  own  office, 
wluch  is  a  great  office,  and  where  we  have  no  educational  council  of  any 
sort  or  kind.  I  have  never  seen  from  any  point  of  view  that  anv  possible 
advantage  could  arise  in  my  office  from  an  educational  council.  It  has 
been  sufo^gested  very  frequently,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  agree  to  it 
in  any  way. 

11,788.  We  have  had  the  matter  presented  strongly  from  the  science 
teachers.  We  have  it  now  presented  from  the  side  of  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Education  Department.  I  want  to  discover  whether  you  think  in 
the  Department  of  Secondary  Education,  which  is  much  more  varied  than 
primary  education,  there  is  any  function  for  masters  or  teachers  to  dis- 
charge P — I  think  in  connexion  with  the  registration  of  teachers  probably 
an  educational  council  would  be  some  value. 
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ll,78i.  Tt>u  thfnk  thAt  it  is  ft  pex4eo%  legfithnftle' deni«6  oBthe^parl^of 
those  engaged  in  edttoation  to  haTe  somethmg  to  do  with  its  difeotion  ? — 
They  haye,  as  a  matter  of  fact.    They  have  ample  means  of  making  their 
desires  known.    As  a   matter  of  fact,  they  can  move  pnblio  opinion. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  education  make  public  opinion  very  much. 

11.785.  Do  you  think  that  this  peifectly  informal  influence  upon  educa- 
tion is  sufficient  for  them  ? — ^I  should  think  so.  Is  there  an;f  more  reason 
that  an  educational  council  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Minister  at  th& 
head  of  the  Education  Department  than  that  a  trades*  council  t^ould  be^ 
imposed  upon  the  Minister  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Is  it  not  much  better" 
that  ^e  Minister  should  be  free  from  such  outside  influence?  Mj 
opinion  is  that  he  should  be  free. 

11.786.  You  think  that  the  permanent  staff  would  require  to  be  orga- 
nised in  three  distinct  departments  P — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  arrange- 
ment to  begin  with. 

11.787.  Would  that  be  greatly  affected  in  its  turn  by  the  organisation 
of  the  schools  P — ^Yes  ;  no  doubt. 

11.788.  Suppoaijkg  you  have  a  system  of  elementaiy  education  branehn 
ing  out  into  technical  education  on  the  one  hand,  ana  literary  eduoatioo. 
on  the  other,  or  a  system  of  BealscKvJen  on  the  one  side,  and  a  system  of 
Chfmnasien  on  the  other,  could  you  not  have  each  of  the  three  departments 
still  organically  related  P — I  am  again  sx>eaking  of  my  present  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  three  departments  that  are  at  present  representivel 
more  or  less  of  the  future  department.  I  think  that  you  would  find  it* 
exceedingly  difficult  to  organise  them  as  a  whole  at  once.  Sooner  or  later 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  get  them  into  much  closer  and  more  intin^^tQ 
relations  than  they  are  at  present,  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  gcadoal 
growth  and  gradual  organisation. 

11.789.  (Mr.  GoMum.)  1  rather  gather  from  what  has  passed  before 
that  you  would  advocate  a  fusion  of  the  three  existing  depuiments  ?-— Sa 
I  have. 

11.790.  To  be  brought  about  as  soon  as  it  possibly  can  with  a  due  con- 
sideration of  existing  difficulties  to  be  removed  P — Yes;  but  it  will  be  a 
very  gradual  matter. 

11.791.  But  that  is  an  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  ? — Certainly. 

11.792.  The  present  separation  of  the  departments  and  their  indepen- 
dent action  produces,  as  you  have  said,  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
overlapping  P — Yes  ;  a  certain  amount. 

11.793.  And  the  question  has  been  put  to  you  this  afternoon  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  an  advisable  step  to  allow  our  existing  elementary 
schools  to  be  graded  three  standards  higher  than  they  are  at  present,  say 
up  to  Standard  X.,  and  there  the  line  absolutely  to  be  drawn  at  elementary 
education.  But  if  that  were  the  case,  would  not  that  greatlv  increase  the 
existing  confusion  which  arises,  as  I  understand,  between  the  Education 
Department  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department  from  Standard  VI.  to 
Standard  VII.  P  You  have  now  Standards  VI.  to  VII.,  only  one  standard,, 
where  you  can  overlap  one  another  as  departments  P— Yes. 

11.794.  And  if  the  standards  are  increased  up  to  10,  three  more  added: 
during  which  two  Government  DepartmeiAs  might  overlap,  will  not  the* 
difficulties  of  elementary  schools  be  very  greatly  increased  p — No  doubt, 
they  would.  There  would  be  another  great  difficulty  which  I  have  not 
referred  to  before.  There  would  be  the  great  difficulty  that  grants  to  our 
elementary  schools  would  be  largely  increased. 

11.795.  That  might  be  a  great  advantage,  and  not  a  difficulty,  but  at  all 
events,  do  you  conceive  it  to  be  fair  that  the  Whitehall  grants  should ' 
oease  at  Standard  VTE.,  and  then  that  a  school  should  be  entir^y  depen- 
dent upon  another  department  which  is  not  educational,  but  largely 
scientific  ?— I  think  that  is  really  a  question  of  from  what  hand  the  grant 
comes. 
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11.796.  Only  you  see  the  cnnioiQuia  is  so  entirely  limited  in  connexion 
with  South  Kensington,  whereas  the  currionlam  in  connexion  with  White- 
hall is  broader? — ^That  is  not  a  matter  within  my  oognisance. 

11.797.  I  will  leave  that  question  with  the  conviction  in  my  own  mind 
that  yon  are  an  advocate  of  a  fusion  of  the  three  departments  P — As  soon 
as  it  is  practicable,  but  it  must  be  a  very  gradual  matter. 

11.798.  Now  with  regard  to  the  local  authority  being  in  default  as  to 
want  of  provision  of  secondary  character.  Are  you  contemplating  that  it 
i^ould  be  compulsory  upon  a  local  authority  to  recognise  existing  private 
schools  ? — No,  I  cannot  conceive  it  being  compulsory  upon  a  local  authority 
to  recognise  all  existing  proprietaiy  schools. 

11.799.  Then  would  they  simply  have  to  take  into  account  schools 
belonging  to  public  bodies,  publio  endowed  schools,  in  their  estimate  of 
the  accommodation  provided  ? — ^No,  I  think  that  they  ought  to  take  into 
account  also  satisfactorily  conducted  private  schools,  but  not  all  private 
schools,  because  they  happen  to  be  existing  at  present. 

11.800.  Then  would  it  meet  your  views,  supposing  existing  private  and 
proprietary  schools  are  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  insfpection 
which  you  would  have  compulsory  upon  endowed  schools,  would  you  have 
them  recognised  ? — You  mean  with  the  inspection  of  the  local  authority  as 
well  as  our  own  P 

*  11,801.  Yes,  supposing  they  yield  that  P— Yes.  I  think  if  the  local' 
authority  accepted  them,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
included  in  the  general  scheme  of  secondary  instruction  for  the  district. 

11.802.  Then  if  there  came  to  be  a  great  diversity  of  fees^  one  school 
charging  a  high  fee  and  still  being  a  recogziised  school  giving  saolk  a  pro- 
portion of  places  for  the  school  accommodation  of  that  dis&ct,  uid  yet 
insisting  on  charging  its  own  fee,  do  you  think  there  wpuld  be  any 
difficulty  arising  there  P — ^That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  loojed  autlM»rity« 
I  think  they  should  see  that  the  fees  changed  in  the  schools  throughout  the^ 
district  are  suitable.         % 

11.803.  Would  you  give  the  local  authority  any  jurisdiction  over  the 
private  and  proprietary  school  feesP — No,  but  if  tiie  private  and  pro- 
prietary school  fees  were  too  high  to  satisfactorily  supply  secondary 
education  for  the  mass  of  population,  I  think  the  local  authority  should 
have  the  power  and  the  right  to  set  up  a  school. 

11.804.  You  would  leave  it  absolutely  to  their*  discretion? — I  would 
leave  it  very  largely  to  their  discretion.  I  think  in  such  a  case  as  that 
the  central  authority  should  not  interfere,  except  on  very  strong  groxmds. 

11.805.  (Ifr.  YoxalL)  Do  not  you  think  it  might  be  immediately 
practicable  to  establish  a  unification  of  the  departments  to  this  extent, 
that  there  should  be  a  Minister  of  Education;  that  there  should  be  a 
Ohief  Secretary  for  Education  who  would  be  a  permanent  official  (I  do  not 
mean  a  political  secretary),  and  that  there  should  be  three  secretariea  of 
departments  whom  I  will  call  under  secretaries,  and  that  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  these  would,  to  a  lai'ge  extent,  secure  uniiGlcation  of  policy,  although 
it  would  not  mean  unification  of  departmental  work  ?— That  was  what  I 
was  indicating. 

11.806.  And  that  much  would  be  immediately  practicable  in  your 
opinion? — ^Yes,  I  should  think  it  might  be  immediately  practicable.*  Of 
course  I  should  add  to  the  general  organisation  that,  besides  the  Minister 
of  Education,  there  must  be  unquestionably,  for  n  department  organised  in 
that  way,  a  parliamentary  under  secretary  also. 

• 

11.807.  Then  with  regard  to  the  advising  council  which  has  been 
suggested,  very  much  upon  the  line  of  the  India  Council — a  council  of 
experts,  men  of  experience  in  the  special  work  which  the  department  has 
to  deal  with — is  not  it  the  fact  that  you  have  the  nucleus  of  that  kind'*of 
thing  in  a  very  shadowy  form  already  existing  in  your  Code  Committee 
of  Inspectors  P — We  have  no  Code  Committee  of  Inspectors.    We  have  on 
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the  Code  Committee  at  present  only  one  Inspector — ^the  Senior  Chief  Ih- 
flipeotor.  The  rest  of  the  Code  Committee  is  a  committee  of  persons  within 
the  office.  That  has  been  found  to  answer  mnoh  better  than  the  old 
Code  Committee  which  consisted  largely  of  Inspectors  outside  the  office. 

11,806.  Would  not  you  think  that  it  was  a  fair  statement  of  fact  to  say 
that  much  of  the  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  department— I  refer  now  to 
the  educational  policy  of  the  department  rather  than  to  the  admin  istra- 
tive  policy — have  bee^  due  to  the  recommendations  of  experts  who  have 
not  been  employed  in  the  Education  Department  itself  P — Yes.  X  think 
a  great  many  of  the  important  changes  in  the  code  have  been  due  to  the 
recommendations  of — well,  of  those  who  may  be  ca]led  in  a  certain  sense 
experts.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  you  mean  by  an  expert,  but  in  some 
cases,  no  doubt  tJie  changes  have  been  due  to  recommendations  of  teachers 
who  are  not  employed  in  the  Department  itself,  but  I  think  that  they  can 
bring  just  as  much  influence  to  bear,  and,  perhaps,  more  influence  in 
favour  of  changes  by  the  printed  documents  that  they  send  in  to  us,. 
which  we  always  carefully  consider,  than  if  they  sat  as  members  of  an 
educational  council. 

11,809.  No  doubt,  in  the  past  few  years  that  has  been  so,  but  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  there  have  been  periods  in  tiie  Education  Department  when  owing 
to  a  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  Depai*tmenty 
temjporarily  or  permanently,  the  recommendations  made  from  outside  did  not 
receiye  the  same  attention,  and  did  not  exercise  the  same  influence  ui>on 
the  policy  of  the  Department  P — I  am  afraid  I  caunot  answer  satisfactorily 
a  question  which  applies  to  the  action  of  my  predecessors. 

11.810.  I  was  anxious  to  develope  this  point,  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  secure  that  it  should  always  be  a  fact  that  the  opinions  of  teachers  and 
other  educationalists  should  have  weight  with  the  Department  by  adopting 
some  machinery  by  which  there  should  be  a  regular  consideration  of  those 
suggestions  by  means  of  the  representations  of  such  ideas  on  the  part  of  an 
educational  council  ? — ^It  seems  to  me  that  under  those  circumstances  the 
Minister  would  be  placed  in  a  highly  invidious  position.  The  teachers 
would  be,  as  I  understand,  an  educational  council.  They  would  make 
certain  representations  which  they  would  send  to  the  Minister.  The 
Minister  might  bo  in  the  position  of  having  to  refuse  them,  in  which 
case  he  woidd  quarrel  with  nis  own  council  of  experts,  and  would  place 
himself  in  a  very  invidious  position.  His  action  would  be  completely 
fettered. 

11.811.  In  the  case  of  the  educational  council  and  the  experts  who  are 
administrative  experts,  the  pros  and  cons  of  any  given  proposal  would  be 
examined  by  the  board  both  from  an  eduoatioiial  pomt  of  view  and  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  and  would  it  not  be  likely,  therefore,  that 
recommendations  examined  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  which  were 
inapplicable  because  of  the  administrative  point  of  view,  would  not  be  sent 
forward  to  the  Minister  by  the  Educational  Council  P — ^It  seems  to  me 
vexy  likelv  to  lead  to  very  unhappy  conflicts  between  the  permanent 
offidalfl  who  sat  on  the  educational  council  and  the  teachers  who  sat  on 
the  educational  coundl,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  its  working  could 
not  be  satisfactory  in  such  matters. 

11.812.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  How  would  you  deal  with  this  objection— that 
a  central  authority  would  tend  to  force  on  Secondary  Education  a  hard 
and  uniform  standard.  It  would  take  away  from  schools  all  spontaneity 
and  from  masters  all  initiative  P — ^I  think  that  depends  on  the  way  that 
the  central  authority  did  its  duty  and  did  its  buBiness.  I  think  the  time 
has  gone  by  for  the  weight  of  iron  imposition  of  its  will  by  a  central 
authority.  I  think  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  public  opinion  at  this 
time  that  the  central  authority  in  dealing  With  whatever  it  has  to  deal 
with— the  local  authority,  the  teachers,  and  the  standard  adopted,  and  so 
forth-*-should  allow  the  utmost  elasticity. 

H»813.  You  would  think  that  even  a  great  public  school  might  stand 
connected  with  a  central  authority  and  yet  have  almost  all  its  present 
power  of  developing  its  peculiar  charactenstics  P — ^I  think  so,  certainly. 
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11,814  Yon  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  oentral 
anthority  itself  to  exdnde  pnblio  schools  that  wish  to  retain  their  own 
special  character  from  placing  themselves  nnder  it  P— No,  I  do  not  see  why 
that  should  necessarily  be  so. 

11.815.  (Mr.  Hdbhouae.)  Do  yon  contemplate  putting  the  large  public 
schools  of  the  country  under  the  local  authority  or  under  the  central 
authority? — I  should  say  that  if  thoyhad  any  connexion  with  either  it 
would  be  with  the  central  authority,  but  their  connexion  with  the  central 
authority  would  be  very  slight.  Certainly  the  great  public  schools  of  the 
country  which  do  not  supply  any  local  educational  needs  ought  to  be 
exduded^from  the  purview  of  the  local  authority. 

11.816.  They  are  not  of  a  local  character  P— They  are  not  of  a  local 
character. 

11.817.  And  would  you  give  the  central  authority  any  power  of  inspect 
ing  them  from  time  to  time  p.— I  should  give  them  no  more  powers,  I  think 
than  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  at  present. 

11.818.  {Br,  Fairhaim.)  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  degree  in  which  you 
release  them  from  the  local  authority  makes  necessary  some  supervision  by 
the  central  P — It  would  be,  I  presume,  a  somewhat  shadowy  supervision 
by  the  central  authority,  but  I  should  think  it  unneccessary  that  there 
should  be  more  supervision  than  there  is  at  present. 

11.819.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  have  some  contribution  to  make  to 
the  other  secondary  schools  of  the  country  by  belonging  to  the  same 
system  P — They  are  secondary  schools  of  quite  a  different  ^pe.  I  should 
exclude  them  from  the  system  of  secondary  schools,  but  so  far  as  it  is 
f  ound  necessary  to  put  education  generally  under  the  Minister,  if  it  is 
found  necessary  to  put  education  generally  under  the  Minister,  I  think  he 
should  deal  with  all  educational  matters  so  far  as  they  come  under  the 
purview  of  the  €k>vemment,  even  as  far  as  the  universities  themselves. 

{Mr,  Hohhouse.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 
^  The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 


THIRTIETH  DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  August  8th,  1894. 


PBESENT: 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRTOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Ohaib. 
Sir  Henst  E.  Bobcoe,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

Mr.   BlOHAEB  WOBMELL,    D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henbt  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  Llbwelltn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.   GeOBGB  J.   COOKBUBN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall. 

The  Lady  Fbedebick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Henby  Sidowick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary, 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Habt-Dykb,  Bart.,  M.P.,  called  in  and 

examined. 

11,820.  {Chairman,)  You  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  you  will     MiviBniTOt 
favour  us  with  your  views  upon  some  questions  that  come  within  the  scope      Bdvoaxiov 
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of  otir  inqniry,  particxdarly  a£i  regards  thiB  constitution  of  a  central  an&o* 
rity,  its  functions,  and  its  relation  to  other  authorities.  We  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  give  us  your  view  of  how  a  Central  State  Department  for 
Education  might  be  constituted  with  a  view  to  its  undertaking  work  in 
'  connexion  with  secondary  as  well  as  with  elementary  education  P — ^I  should 
like,  first  of  all,  to  say  that  I  have  long  since  modified  the  view  which  I 
once  held  as  to  the  undesirability  of  our  instituting  what  is  called  a 
Minister  of  Education,  with  full  powers  such  as  have  been  indicated  by  the 
<4iairman  in  his  question*  I  should  like  to  give,  perhaps,  one  or  two> 
reasons.  The  first  reason,  I  think,  is  an  obvious  one ;  that  is,  the  tangled 
condition  into  which  by  degrees  our  whole  education  as  a  system  H^low  the 
nniversities,  has  drifted.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  delay  the  work  of  the 
Commission  by  detailing  how  this  has  come  about.  It  is,  as  many  know, 
for  reasons  partly  political,  but  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  splendid  effort  of  Mr.  Forater  in  1870  did  result  in  what  is  called  a 
compromise  of  contending  forces,  and  without  letting  any  political  opinicm. 
enter  for  an  instant  into  these  walls,  we  must  take  this  from  a  practical,, 
and  therefore  from  a  political  point  of  view  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  take 
all  the.  forces  against  us,  and  all  the  difficulties  in  which  this  tangled 
system,  as  I  have  called  it,  has  grown  up.  It  is  quite  dear  that  no  person 
who  is  anxious  about  the  educational  future  of  the  country  at  all  can 
pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things,  and  therefore  I  am 
in  favour,  as  taking  a  first  step  in  advance,  of  appointing  a  Minister  of 
ISducation.  I  would  make  him  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  should  liave 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

'  11,821.  By  saying  you  would  make  it  a  sine  qua  non,  you  do  not  mean 
that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  statute,  but  that  it  should  be  understood  that 
he  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  P — Quite  so,  and  with  the  object  of 
ensuring  his  being  in  the  Cabinet  he  should  be  a  Secretary  of  State.  Tlve 
other  obvious  reason  for  this  change  that  strikes  one  is  the  extraordinary 
strides  with  which  our  monetary  responsibilities  in  regard  to  education 
have  advanced  of  late  years.  The  Free  Education  Act  made  an  immeni^ 
step  in  that  direction.  One  may  almost  leave  this  part  of  the  question  at 
once  by  giving  this  other  reason :  that  when  the  British  taxpaper  is  asked 
to  pay  a  sum  for  education  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  for 
science  and  art  education,  and  for  the  British  Museum  (which  is  a  large 
educational  force  in  itself),  and  when  once  that  siun  has  reached  over 
9,000,000Z.  sterling,  not  only  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  but  from 
the  British  taxpayer's  point  of  view  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  change 
ought  to  be  made  to  try  and  secure,  on  behalf  of  the  already  over-burdened 
taxpayer,  that  he  should  get  his  money's  worth  for  money  paid,  and  thai 
he  should  feel  that  while  this  charge  is  rapidly  increasing  year  by  year,  it 
is  increasing  on  behalf  of  a  system  which  is  practical  in  itself,  and  worthy 
of  the  great  question  with  which  it. deals. 

11.822.  Tou  would  feel,  of  course,  that  not  only  would  economy  be 
effected  by  such  a  consolidation  of  the  various  departments  more  or  less 
connected  with  education  which  now  exist,  but  also  that  the  teaching  would 
gain  in  efficiency  P — Yes.  I  will  answer  that  by  a  concrete  case.  In  a  case 
such  as  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  operation 
of  that  Act  received  an  enormous  stimulus  by  the  grant  from  the  Excise 
Duties.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  x>ortion  of  that  money  in  different 
counties  has  been  wasted,  because,  although  an  immense  deal  of  earnest 
work  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  that  Act  in  different 
counties,  wherever  I  go  I  learn  that  they  have  been  left  very  much  without 
guidance  at  starting,  and  a  much  greater  amount  of  expenditure  would  have 
been  saved,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  efficiency  secured,  if  there  had 
been  some  guiding  spirit  at  headquarters.  I  do  not  mean  a  guiding  spirit 
at  head-quurtei-s  in  any  over  centralising  sense,  but  some  guiding  spirit 
which  could  at  all  events  have  placed  a  printed  scheme  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  councils,  which  might  have  directed  their  efforts  into  the  rfglit 
channel. 

11.823.  That  is  a  very  interesting  point,  and  one  which  has  not,  so 
far  as  I  recollect,  been  brought  before  us  hitherto  in  this  connexion.. 
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I  undearstand  you  to  saj  that  there  is  no  oeutral  authority  which 
-would  have  had  even  a  right  to  make  suggestions  to  the  county  councils 
as  to  the  best  method  of  employing  their  funds? — No,  there  is  none; 
and  I  would  go  further  still,  and  say  chat  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular 
authority  that  would  have  had  the  knowledge  at  the  time  to  act  in 
that  adidsory  sense.  I  very  much  doubt  if  such  an  authority  did  exist 
at  the  time  the  Act  came  into  operation.  If  you  had  had  such  a 
constituted  body  as  we  are  now  speaking  of  it  would  have  been  their  busi- 
ness to  work  pari  passu  on  behalf  of  general  education,  and  as  the  matter 
was  brought  gradually  to  a  head  they  would  have  been  ready  with  their 
proposals,  or  they  ought  to  have  been  ready  if  they  had  been  a  properly 
•constituted  central  authority  to  afford  the  guidance  and  the  information. 

11.824.  In  fact,  if  there  had  been  such  a  re-constituted  Education  Depart- 
ment as  you  are  suggesting  the  guidance  of  and  the  making  suggestions 
to  county  councils  would  have  fallen  within  the  hnes  of  its  ^%onP — 
Certainly. 

11.825.  Would  you  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the  different  sub.depart- 
ments  which  now  belong  to  the  Education  Office,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Education  Department  proper,  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  the  Charity  Commission.  Would  you  say  that  there  was 
some  necessity  for  a  rearrangement  of  them,  and  to  some  extent  a  consoli- 
dation of  them  ? — ^Tes,  although  I  think  that  when  you  come  to  consolida- 
tion you  there  approach,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  thorny  and  difficult 
questions  connected  with  this  inquiry.  Further,  in  reference  to  this 
constituted  body  I  was  going  to  say  this  with  regard  to  its  proposed 
constitution  in  the  future.  I  would  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
shoidd  of  course  supervise  the  existing  Education  Department  m  White- 
hall. I  admit  that  it  is  a  difficult  point  to  decide,  but  I  propose  that  he 
should  still  have  under  him  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  that  in 
addition  to  that  he  should  have  under  his  charge  a  portion  of  the  work 
now  being  done  at  Gwydyr  House  by  the  Charity  Commission.  A  body  so 
oonstituted,  and  having  powers  over  departments  such  as  these  wotJd  be 
no  new  thing  in  our  Civil  Service.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  something 
analogous  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  departments,  which,  although 
they  do  not  have  distinct  departments  under  them  yet  have,  as  it  were, 
6ex>arate  departments  or  organisations  connected  with  them,  with  separate 
secretaries,  who  are  doing  work  under  the  one  head.  For  instance,  take 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  department  for  fisheries,  railways,  and  marine. 
I  do  not  think  that  under  this  new  scheme  which  I  should  propose  there 
would  be  any  branches  of  the  work  with  such  a  difference,  as  it  were,  in 
their  character  as  there  is  between  the  Fisheries  and  Bailway  Departments 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  And  although,  no  doubt,  this  is  a  difficult  experi- 
ment,  and  I  kQOW  there  are  some  very  intricate  questions  connected  with  it, 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good  educational  work. 
Doth  as  regards  science  and  art  Jbeaching  and  as  regards  elementary  teach- 
^St  hy  our  present  system  at  Whitehall,  where  we  have,  as  it  were,  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  affiliated  to  the  Head  Department  at  White- 
hall. Therefore,  briefly,  what  I  would  propose  would  be  a  Department  of 
Education  with  a  Minister  of  Education  at  the  head  of  it,  who  would  be  a 
Secretary  of  State  ;  and  that  there  should  be  affiliated  to  the  Department, 
or  under  the  administration  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  as  it  now  exists  connected  with  Whitehall,  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  work  which  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Charity  Commission. 
If  the  Chairman  would  allow  me  to  do  so  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  I 
were  to  deal  with  the  position  of  the  Charity  Commission  at  a  latter  period 
of  my  evidence  as  rather  a  separate  and  distinct  matter.  At  present  with 
your  permission  I  should  prefer  to  be  examined  with  regard  to  the  central 
authorities  and  local  authorities  under  my  proposed  scheme,  leaving  out 
for  a  moment  the  difficult  question  of  the  separation  of  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Charity  CommissiQn. 

11.826.  Then,  leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  the  thorny  question    FuxcTiojrs  of 
-of  the  Charity  Commission  and  the  separation  of  its  work,  what  do  you     ministry  of 
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BBLATI05  TO  tliink  aTO  the  fanotions  wbioh  the  central  anthority  might  exercise  as 
890OVBART  regards  secondary  education  P — As  regards  secondary  ednoation/of  course 
EDircATiox.  ^Yie  first  work  that  it  strikes  one  they  ought  to  take  up  at  once  would  be 
work  that  has  only  been  partially  done  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Depart- 
ment of  the  Charity  Commission  of  late  years,  that  is,  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  inspection,  and  also  that  of 
examination  of  accounts  has  not  been  carried  out  thoroughly.  I  think 
the  Commissioners  would  admit,  if  they  were  pressed,  or  without  being 
pressed  probably,  that  the  work  under  both  those  heads  has  not  been 
carried  out  as  efficiently  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  might  have  been  if 
they  had  had  more  funds  at  their  disposal  and  could  have  appointed 
more  Sub -Commissioners  to  carry  out  the  work.  One  of  the  first  duties,  at  all 
events,  would  be  the  work  of  inspection.  With  regard  to  the  examination 
of  schools,  of  course  that  raises  at  once  another  point,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  grants. 

11,827.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  by  "inspection"  yon  mean 
specially  two  things,  first,  the  careful  supervision  of  the  application  of  the 
endowment  funds  and  the  accounts  thereof,  and,  secondly,  the  ascertainment 
of  the  adequacy  and  proper  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  ?— Quite  so, 
and  a  general  survey  of  the  adequacy  of  the  school ;  in  fact,  all  the  infor- 
mation which  might  generally  be  gamed  as  to  the  plant  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  school,  without  going  into  the  question  of  the  individual  or  general 
examination  of  work  done. 

QUS3TI0X  OF       11|828.  Then  we  come  to  "examination"? — Coming  to  '*  examination'* 

State  (^baxt    of  course  there  another  point  is  raised,  and  that  is  as  to  whether  under  this 

'^BDc^TToxf  ^  ^^^  scheme  you  would  go  on  the  principle  of  the  Welsli  Act ;  where  a 

locality  chooses  to  rate  itself  for  the  purpose  of  secondary  education,  what 
the  State  would  do  on  behalf  of  such  a  locality ;  and  whether  there  would 
be  grant-s  or  otherwise.  Whatever  one*s  feelings  may  be  on  the  subject, 
and  however  one  might  wish  to  decentralize  as  much  as  possible  and  to  get 
local  authorities  to  U^ke  up  these  educational  questions  on  behalf  of  each 
district  (and  to  my  mind  the  work  of  the  education  of  this  country  ought  to 
be  decentralized  in  that  sense  as  much  as  possible),  it  seem^  to  me  that 
the  operation  of  this  Technical  Instruction  Act  shows  at  all  events  that  in 
each  county  in  England  there  is  a  body  of  men  to  be  found  who  will  very 
earnestly  take  up  these  matters  in  the  counties.  Whatever  their  faults, 
administrative  or  otherwise,  may  be  at  starting,  there  the  men  are  to  be 
found,  and  so  long  as  there  are  men  to  be  found  who  will  give  up  their 
whole  time  to  the  work,  I  think  it  ought  to  meet  with  all  encouragement. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  advisability,  at 
stfurting,  of  suggesting  a  State  grant.  As  to  that,  the  Commissioners,  of 
course,  are  perfectly  weU  aware  how  this  occurred  in  Wales,  and  how  the 
Welsh  people  were  supposed  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  different  basis  from 
England  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  endowments,  and,  in  addition, 
the  unequal  position  of  them.  They  are^  so  scattered  that  in  a  large 
purt  of  Wales  there  is  an  actual  dearth  of  endowments.  The  grant  was 
assented  to  on  an  appeal  ad  misericordium.  The  people  were  so  poor,  qwt 
endowments  that  it  was  thought  right  that  the  grant  should  be  mode  from 
the  Exchequer. 

11.829.  And  in  some  cases  the  endowments  were  not  in  the  places  where 
they  were  needed  ? — They  were  not. 

11.830.  And  even  under  the  large  provisions  of  the  Act,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  bring  the  endowments  to  places  where  they  were  needed  ? 
— ^Yes,  impossible.  Therefore  I  think  that  any  Minister  or  any  Government 
that  had  to  frame  a  scheme  for  the  future  management  of  secondary 
education  would  have  most  carefully  to  consider  the  question  of  State 
grants. 

11,881.  Comparing  the  State  gnmt  with  the  power  of  local  rating  for 
secondary  education  purposes,  which  would  you  think  better  ? — I  would 
rather  try  the  local  rating  of  the  two  myself,  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  the  great  keeimess  on  behalf  of  education  in 
England  that  there  is  in  the  Principality.    In  fact,  it  was  that  veiy  keenness 
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in  the  Principalitj  that  supplied  the  fnlonun  which  carried  the  Welsh  Act. 
There  is  no  better  witness  to  that  tiian  n^yself .  There  is  not  that  feeling 
in  England,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  some  classes  in  England  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  in  the  other  direction,  especially  among  the  agricultural 
olassea.  It  is  a  feeling  that  may  pass  away,  but  at  present  there  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  amongst  the  farming  class  against  technical  education,  for 
instance.  A  great  many  farmers  have  the  idea  that  it  tends  to  make  the 
men  more  independent  than  they  are  now.  I  take  the  contrary  view.  Often 
when  I  have  been  spealdng  on  public  platforms  and  elsewhere  on  technical 
education  I  have  met  with  opposition  from  agriculturists  and  others  who 
have  been  present.  There  is  not  the  feeling  on  behalf  of  education  in 
England,  and  therefore  we  are  in  a  totally  different  position  from  Wale?. 

11.832.  Would  you  not  expect  that  the  feeling  which  you  speak  of  among 
the  English  farmers  would  be  to  some  extent  diminished  under  the  system 
by  which  county  councils  now  promote  technical  education  p — I  think  it 
would  be  a  gradual  process. 

11.833.  And  if  the  present  technical  eaacahou  grant  were  giveu  a  some- 
what wider  range  than  even  that  which  tho  existing  statutes  and  regulations 
give  it,  would  it  not  go  far  co  ful61  the  functions  of  a  State  grant  for 
secondary  education  generally  ? — ^I  think  it  would,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  where  it  is  taken  up  by  a  popular  committee  of  the  County  Council, 
where  popular  men  take  it  up,  they  are  pressing  the  movement  forward, 
and  getting  great  kudos  for  doing  it,  and  they  are  getting  support.  Taking 
my  own  neighbourhood  as  a  case  in  point,  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  one  or 
two  gentlemen  who  have  taken  up  this  movement . 

11.834.  That  is  in  Kent? — Yes.    They  have  taken  it  up  with  great, 
advantage  and  are  now  finding  a  good  deal  of  sympathy.     It  is  not  so 
difiUcult  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago  wlien  they  first  took  it  up. 

11.835.  May  not  one  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  you  attribute  to  the 
farmershave  been  a  desire  of  seeing  this  technical  education  money,  as 
we  call  it,  spent  in  reducing  the  rates  P — ^It  may  have  been.  That  is  no 
doubt  one  element  in  it.  And  besides  and  beyond  that,  there  is  amongst 
the  farmers  generally  some  prejudice.  Then  with  regard  to  what  would 
be  the  work  of  the  central  authority,  I  presume  the  central  autho- 
rity must  have  some  power  with  regard  to  securing  a  proper  school  supply ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  have  a  central  authority,  it  would  not  do  to  allow 
them  to  leave  one  county  in  England  or  a  portion  of  a  county,  well  sup- 
plied with  secondary  schools  because  there  happen  to  be  endowments 
tiiere,  and  the  pathway  is  easy  to  secure  that  form  of  education ;  and  to 
leave  another  large  district,  or  perhaps  a  whole  county  not  supplied  at  all, 
because  they  were  in  difficulties  as  regards  local  funds  from  endowments. 
Therefore,  I  presume  that  part  of  the  duties  of  this  new  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  to  see  that  there  was  a  sufficient  and  efficient  supply  of 
sdiools  throughout  the  country.  Of  course,  the  process  would  have  to  be 
a  very  gradual  one. 

11.836.  How  far  would  you  think  that  that  duty  of  securing  an  efficient 
supply  of  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country  was  one  which  should 
be  mscharged  primarily  by  the  central  authority,  or  how  far  would  you 
leave  it  to  such  local  authorities,  by  which  I  mean  county  or  provincial 
authorities,  as  might  be  constituted,  bringing  in  the  central  authority 
only  where  it  was  clear  that  the  provincial  or  county  authority  was 
not  acting  with  sufficient  energy  P  —  I  would  frame  the  Act  so  as  to 
leave  the  action  of  the  central  auuxority  as  the  very  last  resort.  I  would 
so  constitute  the  local  authorities,  and  I  think  it  could  be  done,  that  they 
must  undertake  the  task ;  that  the  task  could  not  be  avoided. 

.  11,837.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  make  it  a  statutory  duty  P — ^Yes ;  I 
should  make  it  a  statutory  duty  that  they  should  do  so,  and  I  should  foUow 
up  that  again  on  the  same  line  of  argument  as  I  have  been  adducing  as  to 
the  test  with  regard  to  counties,  tlmt  is  to  say,  that  the  men  are  to  be 
found.  There  are  men  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  the  work.    I  would  throw  some  of  the  onus  upon  them.    With 
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regard  to  the  central  authority,  it  wotild  be  their  duty  oltimateljr  to  wee. 
that  there  was  an  efficient  and  sufficient  supply,  yet  I  would  not  bring  any 
pressure  to  bear  from  headquarters  until  every  possible  local  means  had 
been  triad  to  supply  the  wants.  I  had  that  in  my  mind's  eye  .when  I 
suggested  that  you  should  start  ah  initio  with  a  local  rate. 

11,838.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  express  the  opinion  that  in  every 
case  a  local  rate  would  be  needed  F — No,  certainly  not ;  it  need  not  bel 
and  in  very  many  cases,  no  doubt,  it  would  not.  For  instance,  take  a  case 
where  there  is  a  good  school  that  requires  inspection  and  looking  after, 
and  where  by  a  little  shifting  of  local  funds  you  could  supply  enough 
money  to  restart  it,  and  probably  put  it  on  a  good  basis. 

TVEA!ntxsT  07       11,839.  As  regards  the  dealing  with  endowments,  I  suppose  you  would 
Efdowmbntb.    f^i  ^at  the  power  of  initiating  schemes,  or  even,  in  extreme  cases,  en- 
deavouring to  change  the  local  situation  of  endowments  was  a  power  that 
was  required  ?— Yes. 

Il,8i0.  Would  you  assign  that  power  primarily  to  the  central,  or  to  the 
county  or  provincial  authority  ? — There,  again,  a  very  difficult  point  is 
opened.  From  my  own  experience  of  these  matters,  and  my  experience 
generally  in  dealing  with  charity  schemes  at  the  Education  Office,  and 
sometimes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  the 
very  greatest  prejudice  to  shifting  any  funds  from  one  locality  to  another, 
and  more  especially  is  that  so  in  the  poorer  localities.  There  would  not 
only  be  the  greatest  opposition  to  it  locally;  bat  there  is  a  very  strong 
party  in  Parliament  who  are  always  ready  to  raise  their  voice  on  behau 
of  the  poor,  which,  of  course,  is  in  itself  is  a  very  desirable  object, 
but  which  does  not  assist  those  who  wish  to  make  the  poor  understand 
what  is  to  be  for  their  benefit  in  the  future.  I  think  there  you  have 
raised  a  very  difficult  question  indeed  as  to  what  really  would  be  done  in 
any  county.  For  instfuice,  we  will  say,  what  would  be  done  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  or  any  county  you  like  to  name,  to-morrow  b^  a  looid 
authority  with  regard  to  shifting  funds  from  one  district  to  another  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  ground  with  a  scheme  for  secondary  education.  If  you 
put  the  question  to  me,  I  think  very  little  would  be  done.  I  think  the 
prejudice  is  strong.  And,  I  say  again,  there  being  no  ambition  in  such 
localities  on  behalf  of  education,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  any 
local  authority  to  move  in  such  a  direction. 

11.841.  Some  evidence  has  been  given  to  us  to  the  effect  that  the 
resistance  which  is  now  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  place  to 
any  transference  of  an  endowment,  would  be  slighter,  or  at  any  rate,  would 
be  more  easily  overcome,  if  the  proposal  came  from  a  county  or  a  pro- 
vincial authority  than  if  it  came  from  the  central  authority :  that,  so  to 
speak,  the  momentum  which  the  provincial  aut]y>rity  or  the  county 
authority  would  have  would  be  greater,  and  the  jealously  of  its  action 
would  be  less  than  if  the  proposal  came  from  a  central  authority  ? — Yes,  I 
do  think  that,  and  I  think  that  if  you  can  once  ensure  that  the  local 
authorities  would  move  in  the  matter  at  all,  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
move  with  success,  and  would  certainly  create  less  friction  than  a  central 
authority  coming  down  from  Whitehall,  as  they  would  say,  and  as  they 
often  have  said,  for  **  the  robbery  of  the  poor." 

11.842.  I  will  take  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  altering  parish 
boundaries.  As  is  well  kno%?n  to  you,  there  is  nothing  about  which  people 
are  more  jealous  than  about  the  boundaries  of  their  own  parish,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  lately  that  if  any  alterations  have  to  be  made  in  the  boun- 
daries of  local  divisions  it  may  be  easier  to  make  them  on  the  initiative 
of  a  county  authority  than  a  central  authority  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

11,848.  And  I  suppose  you  would  feel  that  pari  ratione  this  would 
apply  to  endowments  P — ^Yes,  I  think  the  scheme  should  be  in  that  sense 
tentative  rather,  and  that  the  safest  plan  at  first  would  be  to  leave  this 
work  as  much  as  possible  to  the  local  authorities. 

11,844.  And  your  view  would  be,  I  suppose,  that  the  central  authority 
would  come  in  as  a  confirming  or  approving  authority,  or  in  some  cases 
perhaps  as  an  appellate  authority  P — Yes. 
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11.845.  But  I  presnme  that  in  oases  where  it  was  satisfied  that  the  change 
proposed  was  right,  it  should  have  power  to  sanction  ? — Yes. 

11.846.  Would    you  be   disposed  to   prefer  that   the   local   authority     CouirrrTBa 
you  have  referred  to  should  be  a  county  authority,  or  e^ould  be  an     ^"Siijf^ 
authority  for  a  larger  area,  consisting,  in  some  oases  at  any  rate,  of  more 

than  one  county  p — ^No,  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  restrict  it  to 
counties.  I  think  a  county  would  be  the  best  area.  In  the  first  place,  it 
promotes  emulation  between  one  county  and  another,  which  is  always  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  and  if  you  break  the  county  you  lose  that  incentive.  With 
regard  to  the  authority  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  county  councils  for 
counties,  and  the  municipal  authorities,  or  any  existing  authorities,  for 
towns.  I  would  much  prefer  any  existing  local  authority,  whether  town 
or  country,  to  constituting  a  fresh  authority  under  the  Act.  Tt  would 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  irritation  and  friction  which  otherwise  might  take 
place  if  it  were  under  authorities  which  are  known  and  recognised  on  the 
spot 

11.847.  It  has  been  suggested,  nevertheless,  that  supposing  a  county 
council  to  be  constituted  as  the  authority,  it  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
associating  with  itself,  or  with  a  committee  of  itself,  in  this  work  persons 
specially  competent  to  discharge  educational  functions  ? — Yes,  I  think 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  that,  as  in  Wales,  under  the  Welsh  Act,  where 
you  have  a  sub-commissioner  who  sits  and  acts  with  the  committees  for 
the  framing  of  local  schemes. 

11.848.  And  would  you  see  any  objection,  in  case  such  a  body  was 
constituted,  to  allowing  the  central  authority  to  put  one  or  more  nominees 
upon  it  ? — No,  I  think  there  would  be  no  harm  in  that.  As  I  say  again, 
it  would  be  merely  carrying  out  the  same  principle  that  is  adopted  in  the 
Welsh  Act,  and  that  has  answered  well. 

11.849.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  parallel,  as  I  dai^esay  you  are  aware, 
though  not  a  close  parallel,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Com- 
mittees P — Yes.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  at 
starting,  in  framing  schemes  and  otherwise,  representatives  of  the  head 
department  might  be  of  very  great  use. 

11.850.  You  have  spoken  of  the  existence  in  probably  every  county  of 
a  certain  number  of  people  who  have  public  spirit  and  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  bo  good  and  useful  members  of  an  educational 
body.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  some  cases  those  might  not  happen  to  be 
members  of  a  cotmty  council,  but  men  who  would  be  quite  willing  to  be 
appointed  by  a  county  council  to  take  part  in  this  particular  work  P — ^I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that,  because  they  would  be 
nominated  by  those  who  were  representative.  They  would  be  nominated 
by  those  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  county,  and 
they  would  have  no  doubt  the  force  behind  them  educationally,  and  other- 
wise to  make  them  of  use. 

11.851.  How  would  you  deal  with  county  boroughs  lying  within  the  area 
of  a  county  P — ^I  have  not  gone  closely  into  that  matter,  but,  broadly 
speaking,  I  should  wish,  as  I  said,  to  retain  all  possible  local  authorities 
rather  that  create  any  new  authorities.  Beyond  that  I  have  not  gone  into 
that  question. 

11.852.  Where  you  had  a  very  large  county  borough,  one  of  our  great 
cities,  for  instance,  such  as  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  I  suppose  you 
would  probably  think  that  it  might  be  an  educational  authority  by  itself  P 
— Yes,  certainly  I  think  that. 

11.853.  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  central  authority,  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  whether  you  tMnk  that  the  enlarged  education  department  which  you  are 
contemplating  should  have  a  sepai'ate  department,  a  complete  Sub-Depart- 
ment, for  Secondary  Education,  or  whether  you  would  organise  the  office 
for  the  purpose  of  education  as  one  all  through.  What  I  mean  is,  for  in- 
stance, would  you  have  a  separate  secretary  or  an  assistant  secretary  for  the 
Secondary  Education  branch,  or  would  you  think  that  not  necessary.  It  is 
rather  a  question  of  detail,  and  perhaps  you  have  not  thought  it  over  P — 
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Tes,  I  have  thought  that  over.  I  think  on  the  whole  it  woold  be  better  to 
have  a  Beparate  eecretary  for  each.  I  would  have  a  permanent  secretary 
for  elementary  education,  as  there  is  now  (you  have  now  a  permanent 
secretary  in  General  Donnelly  at  South  Kensington),  and  a  separate 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  for  Secondary  Education  I  would  do  the 
same.  I  think  it  would  work  very  well.  Then,  vp.th.  regard  to  the  local 
authorities  and  their  work,  if  I  might  say  a  word  now  upon  that,  the 
work,  or  the  chief  work,  of  the  local  authorities  would  be,  I  presume,  to 
frame  schemes  for  new  schools.  Where  there  were  existing  schools  which 
by  a  little  help,  say  the  transfer  of  an  endowment,  or  a  little  local  help, 
could  be  convertea  into  good  schools,  they  must  assist  the  weak  schools 
and  strengthen  them  by  such  means.  In  regard  to  that  work,  of  course, 
there  have  been  throughout  the  counti*y  in  most  counties  these  technical 
education  committees.  I  think  a  strong  body  of  that  kind  strengthened, 
as  the  Ghfldrman  has  already  suggested,  by  introducing  an  element  into 
it  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  county  council,  and  where  demanded 
I  am  not  sure  whether  i  would  say  that  you  should  make  it  oompulsoiy 
that  a  representative  from  headquarters  should  attend,  but  I  tnink  in 
most  oases  it  would  be  demanded)  a  representative  from  headquarters 
would  form  the  body  for  canning  out  these  schemes  and  strengthening 
the  schools.  Of  course  here  we  are  met  with  what  to  my  mind  is  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  chauge,  that  is,  what  is  to  be  the  future  position 
of  school  boards.  I  feel  that  although  I  am  touching  upon  rather  thorny 
and  difficult  points,  yet  it  is  useless  my  coming  here  to  give  evidence  if  I 
do  not  give  the  Commission  the  advantage  of  what  my  experience  is,  not 
only  at  the  Education  Department  for  six  years,  but  having  heard 
debated  Mr.  Forster's  Act  in  1870,  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Act, 
having  paid  great  attention  to  this  question.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
tliink  a  very  grave  difficulty  faces  any  Government  or  any  party  under- 
taking a  scheme  for  Secondary  Education*  They  will  have  to  consider 
what  is  to  become,  I  will  not  say  of  the  school  board  i^ystem,  but  of  the 
compromise  which  was  very  deftlv  framed  by  Mr.  Eorster,  and  carried  out 
in  1870.  What  is  to  become  of  that  under  a  new  system  F  That  is  to  say, 
will  it  be  possible  to  inaugurate  a  new  system,  such  as  I  have  feebly 
shadowed  forth  before  the  Commission  to-day,  without  really  breaking 
up  the  compromise,  or  so  far  resuscitating  the  old  embers  of  strife 
between  school  boards  and  the  voluntary  system,  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  government  or  any  Minister,  however  strong,  to  carry  the 
scheme  P  I  hope  I  am  not  taking  too  much  of  an  alarmist  view,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  met  with  this  difficulty  at  starting.  As  regards 
Secondary  Education,  if  you  had  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  nothing  bnt 
empty  8i>ace  to  fill  by  your  scheme,  I  think  in  that  case  your  difficulties 
would  be  great ;  but  to  my  mind,  the  difficulties  are  enormously  increased, 
because  a  large  field  of  Secondary  Education  has  long  since  been  occu- 
pied by  our  best  board  schools.  It  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that 
that  is  the  case  at  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Bradford, 
or  other  places  at  which  I  have  attended  to  give  prizes  away  at  the 
higher  grade  schools;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  I  go  there  to 
give  prizes,  I  am  promoting  an  excellent  system,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of 
secondary  education.  Therefore,  whoever  has  to  grapple  with  this  question 
will  have  to  meet  this  difficulty.  You  will  £id,  I  think,  very  great 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  supporters  of  voluntary  schools,  to  any  scheme 
which  will  put  forward  the  board  school  element  very  prominently  as 
regards  the  undertaking  of  Secondary  Education  as  a  whole.  The  first 
point  would  arise  immediately  :  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  board 
schools,  which  are  already  giving  us  a  considerable  modicum  of  Secondary 
Education  p  It  is  clear  tliat  any  Government,  attempting  to  upet  what  the 
school  boards  are  now  doing  at  all  the  great  centres  of  industry,  would 
create  something  like  a  revolution.  It  wotdd  not  only  create  tremendous 
dissatisfaction  as  regards  the  promoters  of  board  schools  in  this  country, 
but  it  would  create  enormous  local  dissatisfaction  in  places  where  a  very 
good  middle  class  education  is  now  being  given  in  these  higher  grade 
board  schools.    Therefore  you  must  first  of  all  clear  the  ground  tm  it 
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were,  by  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any 
govemment  to  undertake,  however  advisable  it  might  be,  the  destruction 
of  any  of  the  work  which  is  now  being  done  by  these  higher  grade  schools. 
It  would  be  most  unpopular,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  govem- 
ment could  carry  through  Parliament  a  scheme  which  involved  anything 
of  the  kind.  Therefore,  in  undertaking  a  scheme  for  secondary  education, 
it  must  be  recognised  at  once  that  a  large  amount  of  secondary  education 
is  alceady  being  provided  by  these  higher  grade  schools,  and  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  future.  Then  the  next  difficulty  that  arises  is,  as  to  how  far 
those  who  are  the  supporters  of  voluntary  education  in  the  country  will  be 
willing  to  promote  a  secondary  education  scheme,  working  side  by  side 
with  board  school  eflbrt.  There  again  difficulties  may  arise,  but  in  my 
opinion  they  are  not  difficulties  which  a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take  in 
the  schemes  will  not  surmount.  I  believe  it  may  be  possible  to  surmount 
them.  I  cannot  myself  answer  for  the  supporters  of  voluntary  sohooln 
in  this  country,  and  what  they  would  say  to  such  a  scheme.  I  only  speak 
from  my  individual  opinion.  But  although  there  would  bo  difficulties  at 
starting  and  much  opposition,  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  a 
scheme  which  would  cover  the  ground  which  is  now  unoccupied  by  Second- 
ary Education,  and  would  put  the  existing  Secondary  Education  under  the 
heiEui  of  a  Department  and  thoroughly  regulate  it.  I  think  it  might  be  done 
and  still  leave  the  school  boards  to  carry  on  their  present,  work. 

11,854.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  evidence  that  the  school  boards  in 
the  great  towns  to  which  you  have  referred,  have  entered  the  province  of 
Secondary  Education,  because  they  found  in  many  of  those  towns  at  any  rate, 
that  such  instruction  was  imperfectly  provided  or  provided  in  a  form  which 
did  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  considerable  class  of  parents :  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  what  you  have  spoken  of  as  the  occupation  of  the  field  of 
Secondary  Education  and  the  consequent  difficulties  that  have  arisen  be- 
tween strictly  secondary  schools  and  the  upper  board  schools  would  be 
avoided  if  a  central  educational  aathority  for  each  of  those  large  towns 
was  constituted  which  should  have  for  its  province  secondary  as  well  as 
elementary  education,  and  therefore  that  such  jarring  or  conflict  and  over- 
lapping as  now  exists  between  the  secondary  schools  properly  so  called  and 
the  higher  grade  elementary   schools  would  be  avoided,   because  both 
branches  of  education  would  be  under  the  same  authority.     Will  you  give 
us  your  opinion  as  to  how  far  such  a  plan  would  tend  to  remove  the 
difficulties  you  have  described  ? — I  think  it  might  remove  a  good  many  of 
them.    I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  luach  of  the  success  of  the  scheme 
for    Secondary  Education    would   depend    upon    the  Govemment   that 
happened  to  bring  it  in.     I  am  rather  going  into  a  question  of   parlia- 
mentary tactics,  which  is  not  perhaps  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry, 
but  I  think  a  Radical  Govemment  might  be  more  likely  to  carry  the 
scheme  than  a  Conservative  Government.     I  think  a  Badical  Government 
might  curb  the  impatience  of  the  school  board  party,  whereas  the  school 
board  party  might  be  a  little  anxious  with  regard  to  the  action  of  a  Conserva- 
tive Government.     I  am  speaking  now  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  I  had 
in  carrying  the  Technical  Instruction  Act.    I  found  that  the  school  board 
party  naturally  watched  with  a  very  jealoos  eye  any  clause  in  any  Bill 
which  I  introduced.     1  say  this  really  with  reference  to  the  suggestion 
which  the   Chairman  made  of    a  compromise.      It  would  be  really  a 
question  of  give  and  take  all  through.    I  believe  that  many  of  the  school 
board  party  not  unnaturally  have  a  great  idea  that  the  whole  of  the 
education  of  the  country  up  to  the  universities  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  school  boards.      I  have  seen  that  advocated  in  print  often,  and  I  have 
heard  it  advocated  in  speeches.  Peraonally,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
at  all  an  advisable  step  to  take. 

11,865.  But  does  not  the  converse  of  what  you  have  described  some- 
times happeu,  that  measuies  brought  in  by  a  Liberal  Govemment  excite 
suspicion  and  are  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  voluntary  schools  when  they  are 
not  P—I  admit  that  to  the  full ;  but  I  say  again  the  whole  matter  must  be 
settled  by  compromise.  I  tliink  I  have  established  that,  as  you  cannot 
interrupt  the  work  which  school  boards  are  now  doing  (and  all  recognise 
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the  neoeflsity  of  school  boardfl  in  the  f utnre  in  this  conntry)  reoognising 
that,  the  whole  matter  rests  npon  oontinning  the  oompromise  of  1870 ;  and 
the  suggestion  yon  have  made  is  in  that  direction. 

11,856.  But  I  hope  I  may  take  it  that  yonr  view  is  that  there  is  not 
neoessarily  an  element  of  political  contzoYersy  in  the  question,  because  so 
far  as  our  evidence  has  hitherto  gone  we  have  been  led  to  the  belief  that 
although  there  will  be  conflicts  of  opinion  as  regards  the  proper  constitu- 
tion of  local  authorities  and  the  respective  functions  of  school  boards  and 
municipal  bodies,  still,  what  may  be  called  the  element  of  party  contro- 
versy is  hardly  present  in  the  question.  I  think  I  am  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  when  I  say  that  has  been  oar  impression  so  far, 
that  has  been  what  we  have  derived  from  the  evidence.  I  do  not  understand 
you  to  imply  that  tiiere  is  neoessarily  any  element  of  party  conflict  in  it  ? — ^I 
do  not  think  there  is  in  the  least,  necemarily ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  having 
had  a  long  parliamentary  experience,  I  thought  it  as  well  that  I  should  tell 
the  Commission  everytmng  with  regard  to  these  matters.  I  may  be  taking 
too  alarmist  a  view  as  to  these  matters. 

CoirsoLiDATioir  11,857.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  pointing  out  the  rocks  and 
ofBDuc^ioH^iut  ghoals  with  which  you  think  the  channel  is  strewn  ;  but  I  only  want  to  elicit 
^^Bio^^owirs.     your  own  view  as  to  whether  these  difficulties  may  be  avoided.    Would  you 

see  some  advantage  in  having  one  authority,  however  constituted,  in  a 
place  like  Manchester  or  Leeds,  charged  with  all  the  educational  work  of 
the  town  P — I  should  like  to  see  it.  I  say  it  is  most  valuable.  Manchester 
IB  one  of  the  few  towns  in  England  where  it  would  be  very  well  to  make 
Bach,  an  experiment.  The  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  in  Manchester  is 
a  Churchman,  and  all  parties  there  unite  on  behalf  of  education.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do. 

11,658.  And  in  that  way  do  you  not  think  that  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise  between  the  board  schools  and  the  voluntary  schools  might 
reaUy  be  avoided,  because  such  a  body  need  not  trench  an^**  more  upon 
the  province  of  voluntary  schools  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment  P 
— No.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  give  and  take,  and  it 
may  be  arranged.  And,  of  course,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  quasi- 
educational  bodies  in  the  country  to-day«  no  doubt,  is  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  for  carrying  out  such  a  system  as  I  have  just  been  indicating. 

11.859.  And,  I  suppose,  if  you  had  such  an  authority  you  would  con- 
sider that  the  technical  education  grant  had  better  be  applied  by  it  P — ^Yes, 
decidedly.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  to  eay  with  regard  to  the 
local  authorities.  I  only  wish  to  urge  again  that  I  think  their  powers 
should  be  of  the  very  fullest  kind,  and  that  there  should  be  in  the  scheme 
I  have  been  indicating  as  little  centralisation  as  possible,  and,  so  far  as 
any  compulsion  is  concerned,  that  should  be  onlv  resorted  to  as  a  verv  last 
effort. 

11.860.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  as  to  whether  Secondary 
Education  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  given  gratuitously  P— I  am  opposed  to 
such  a  course. 

11.861.  Practically  there  are  cases  in  which  Secondary  Education  is  given 
gratuitously  by  the  aid  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  grants  p— Yes. 

11.862.  Such  as,  for  instance,  Sheffield  p — ^Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that; 
and  no  doubt  that  does  afford  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement  in  those 
localities. 

11.863.  Have  you  anything  farther  to  add  on  the  sabject,  either  of  the 
local  or  central  authorities  P— -No,  I  think  not. 

Tirs  FvTUBB  oT  11,864.  Then  may  I  proceed  to  the  question  you  reserved  with  regard  to 
CoMMiMWH^  the  Charity  Commission  p— I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  abont  the 
'  position  of  the  Charity  Commission.  I  have  stated  that  I  am  in  favour  of 
a  scheme  whereby  tiie  Charity  Commission  and  the  Science  and  Art 
Depattment,  in  Secondary  Education,  are  to  be  placed  under  one  head — a 
Minister  of  Education.  With  regaid  to  the  Chanty  Commission,  of  course, 
a  very  important  point  arises  as  to  what  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Charity 
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Commission  should  be  submitted  to  this  Central  Department.  The 
question  has  been  raised;  I  believe  your  Commission  has  had  some 
evidence  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  others,  with  reference  to 
this  point ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission should  be  bodily  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  Whitehall  or 
whether  the  strictly  legal  and  judicial  work  of  tbe  Commission  which  has 
been  carried  on  should  be  retained.  Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  transfer  only  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  which  is  now 
being  carried  out  by  them  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  That  is  the 
later  portion  of  the  work  with  which  they  were  entrusted  by  Parliament. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is  a  very  intricate  and  difficult  question  to  deal 
with,  and  I  know  It  maj  be  urged  (and  I  believe  it  has  been  urged  before 
this  Commission)  that  it  would  be  better  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the 
work — judicial,  legal,  and  otherwise,  to  the  new  central  authority.  But 
my  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  ro  precedent  for  bodily  transferring  to  a 
new  department  an  euormous  amount  of  work  with  which  it  is  not  directly, 
but  only  very  indirectly,  connected  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  ]abour 
of  the  conduct  of,  and  the  responsibility  of  conducting  this  new  department 
by  any  one  head  would  be  quite  enough  to  tax  tbe  brain  and  the  energies 
of  whoever  was  placed  in  the  office  of  First  Minister  of  Education.  It  may 
be  urged,  and  has  been  urged,  I  believe,  that  there  is  a  good' deal  of  legal 
work  which  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  any  large  Government  Department. 
That  is  perfectly  true,  but  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  natural 
appeal  for  legal  decisions  which  must  gradually  grow  up  in  the  work  of  a 
department,  and  therefore  the  natural  legal  surroundings  which  must 
accrue  to  it,  and  the  starting,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  department  with  this 
enormous  amount  of  legal  and  judicial  business  clinging  to  it,  for 
which  it  is  not  practically  responsible.  That  is  to  say,  there  must 
be  in  each  department  certain  legal  assistance  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  the  demand  for  which  has  grown  up  with  the  gro^h  of 
the  department  and  its  requirements  according  to  the  population  and 
other  changes.  There  is  a  distinction  between  such  demands  which 
may  be  made  by  a  department,  and  the  starting  of  a  new  department 
with  this  large  amount  of  legal  and  judicial  business  attached  to  it, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  except  this  one  reason  (which  is  a  large  one  in 
itself),  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  separation.  As  regards  this  sejM&ra- 
.  tion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  entanglement  of  a  legal 
character,  which  may  ensue  in  the  future  between  the  Charity  Commission 
and  Whitehall,  with  regard  to  certain  educational  schemes.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  there  may  be  that  difficulty,  and  it  is  pei^ectly  possible 
also  that  there  may  be  difficulties  as  regards  localities,  if  there  is  any 
reference  whatever  to  any  other  body  of  men  besides  the  eduoationaL 
centre  to  which  they  ought  in  all  cases  to  refer.  I  admit  that  to  the  full ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of  making  a 
separation  and  leaving  the  judicial  and  strictly  legal  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  where  it  now  is,  and  to  take  over  only  that  work  which  is  of  an 
educational  character.  Of  course,  the  Commissioners  are  aware  that  there 
is  juuch  educational  work  transacted  between  the  Charity  Commissioners 
and  the  Education  Department,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  elementary 
schools.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  opinions  of  Lord  Justice  Davey  have 
been  quoted  with  regsurd  to  this  point,  but  they  are  very  important.  I 
hope  the  Commissioners  do  not  think  that  I  am  nt  all  minimising  the 
difficulty  of  this  question.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  which 
any  Cabinet  could  have  to  decide.  Before  I  proceed  further,  I  should 
like  to  read  one  or  two  quotations  from  what  Lord  Justice  Davey,  whom  I 
consider  to  be  a  high  authority,  said  as  regards  the  legal  position  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts.  This  is 
from  MJr.  Lowther's  Draft  Report,  at  page  XIX.  In  answer  to  a  question 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  Lord  Justice 
Davey  said  this  : — "The  Charity  Commissioners  are  a  legal  body,  acting 
*'  in  accordance  with  law ;  they  are  bound  to  make  their  schemes  m 
**  accordance  with  law;  and  as  long  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  that  it 
'*  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  Court  of  Appeal  is  a  court  of  law.*'   That 
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IS  with  reference  to  their  position  as  appellants.   Then  again  at  page  X  VIII. 
he  says  this  : — '*  The  Charity  Commission  is  also  called  upon  from  time 
to  time  to  construe  schemes  mode  either  by  itself,  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  or  by  Parliament,  and  in  the  construction  of  such  schemes  to 
apply  the  strict  rule  of  legal  interpretation  as  laid  down  by  the  general 
law  and  practice  of  the  courts.     Indeed,  the  same  jurisdiction  as  is  now 
exercised  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  case  of  charities  having  an 
income  of  over  50Z.  (where  the  assent  of  the  trustees  is  not  given  to  the 
Charity  Commission  to  enable  it  to  deal  with  the  charity)  is  at  the  pro- 
sent  moment  exercised  by  the   Charity  Commission  in  the  case  of 
charities  having  an  income  of  50Z.   or  less  (or   with  the  assent  of 
"  the   trustees   where    the    income    exceeds    50Z.)."    It   seems   to    me 
that    this  evidence   is  very  strong  indeed  as  regards    the  possibility 
of  retaining  these  great  legal  powers  where  they  now  exist,  and  I  say 
again  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  handicap  any    new  department  by 
handing    over  this  bulk  of  legal  business   which    properly  belongs  to 
BomH  legally  constituted  body  like  the  Charity  Commissioners.    As  the 
Commission  is  aware,  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  obliged   to   have 
some  legal  attainment  as  regards  their  ofHce  and  as  regards  their  official 
position.    Then  there  is  one   other  authority  I  should  like  to  quote  ; 
that  is  a  gentleman  who  was    Secretary  of  the  Schools    Inquiry  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Boby.    In  1891  Mr.  Boby  made  a  very  able  speech  on  the 
estimates  of  the  Charity  Commission  with  reference  to  this  very  point, 
and  1  should  like  the  Commissioners  to  know  what  was  in  his  mind  at  that 
moment.     He  said,  **  I  should  be  in  favour  of  putting  a  large  portion  of 
"  the  work  of  framing  new  schemes  and  amending  existing  ones  under  a 
"  dexMutment  of  the  Education  Office.    The  Chwtv  Commission  would 
'*  continue  to  exercise  many  of  their  old  powers,  but  the  new  powers 
"  granted  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  which  relate  to  matters  that 
excite  the  most  feeling  in  the  country,  would,  I  think,  on  the  whole  be 
more  simply  and  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  a  department  of  the 
Privy  Council."    He  then  refert  further  to  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act 
and  other  matters,  all  strengthening  the  position  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  to-day,  that  you  should  have  one  central  department  and  only 
transfer  the  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  which 
involves  education. 

11,866.  How  would  you  separate  it  P  Where  would  you  draw  the  line 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  Charity  Commissioners'  functions  P  Take,  for 
instance,  a  question  which  depended  for  its  solution  partly  on  the  inter- 
pretation uf  a  Statute  and  partly  on  questions  of  policy,  an  educational 
question.  Would  that  question  belong  to  the  Charity  Commission  or 
wonld  it  belong  to  the  newlv-coustituted  Education  Department  P — ^I 
should  refer  a  point  of  that  kind  to  our  proper  legal  adviser  in  the 
Department. 

11.866.  To  say  to  which  side  it  belongs  P—Yes. 

11.867.  I  will  take,  for  instance,  a  question  such  as  those  which  have 
frequently  arisen  with  regard  to  the  religious  education  to  be  given  in 
endowed  schools.  That,  as  you  know,  is  partly  a  question  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  and  partly  a  question  of  educational 
policy  on  which  Parliament  from  time  to  time  expresses  its  opinion. 
Therefore  it  may  seem  to  lie  upon  the  border  line  ?— I  think  tlie  new 
Education  Department  should  undertake  that 

11.868.  And  again  the  question  whether  education  should  be  given  free 
or  not  would  sometimes  be  a  question  which  depended  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  legal  documents  and  schemes,  or  even  of  a  Statute,  and  into 
which  nevertheless  questions  of  educational  policy  might  enter  P— Well,  I 
grant  that  a  difficulty  does  arise  with  regard  to  a  point  of  that  kind.  I 
grant  that  to  the  full ;  but  the  whole  question  is  full  of  difficulties. 

11.869.  Or  take  the  question,  for  instance,  of  how  the  governing  body 
should  be  constituted.  That  might  be  partly  a  question  of  tho  true  inter- 
pretati<m  of  a  Statute,  and  yet  it  would  be  on  the  other  aide  a  question  not 
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only  of  education,  bnfc  of  general  adminiatratiye  policy  p — Yea.  I  admit 
these  are  difficult  points,  but  I  say  again  that  I  think  the  minor  evil  is  the 
one  which  I  have  suggested. 

11.870.  We  haye  had  it  in  evidence  from  some  witnesses  that  to  their 
minds  the  educational  work  was  closely  coherent  with  the  judicial,  or  rather 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the  judicial  work  so  often  enters  into  the  educa- 
tional that  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  in  practice  to  have  the  judicial 
part  det-ermined  by  one  authority  and  the  educational  part  by  another. 
But  of  course  I  need  hardly  say  that  there  are  great  divisio&s  of  opinion 
upon  the  point.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  what  you  e&j  with  regard  to  that 
point  which  some  witnesses  have  raised  P — I  am  quite  aware  that  there 
must  be  some  interlacing  of  those  legal  questions,  but  I  say  again  that  my 
proposal  carries  with  it  the  miuor  difficulty  of  the  two. 

11.871.  You  think  the  difficulties  of  transferring  the  whole  work  of  the 
Charity  Commission  to  a  new  department  under  the  control  of  Parliament 
are  greater  P—Yes,  I  think  they  are  greater.  Then  with  reference  to  the 
existing  work  carried  out  by  the  Charity  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
schemes  before  Parliament  and  other  matters,  I  think  that  is  evidence  that 
ought  to  be  given  rather  before  the  committee  lately  sitting  than  here.  I 
thmk  that  would  be  rather  out  of  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  I  should  like  to 
say  one  word  with  reference  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  if  I  might 
be  allowed.  I  am  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Science  and  Art  D^artment 
practically  in  the  position  which  it  now  holds,  that  is  to  say,  as  affiliated  to 
the  new  Department.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  which  I  should  like 
to  refer.  There  is  one  matter  which  has  always  engaged  my  attention  and 
exercised  me  a  good  deal,  that  is  the  system  of  payment  of  grants  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Dex>artment.  We  have  abolished  the  system  of  payment 
by  results  with,  to  my  mind,  such  splendid  success  in  our  elementary 
flchoolfl  that  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  devise  some  means  of  adminis- 
tering those  grants  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  on  a  better 
basis. 

11.872.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  views  upon  that  which  is  a  point 
of  great  interest  ? — Here  we  are  not  advancing  into  new  paths  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted.  We  have  made  a  great  step  with  regard  to  our 
elementary  schools,  and,  to  my  mind,  made  it  with  conspicuous  success; 
and  I  think  that  in  the  future  some  means  may  be  found  whereby  we  may 
make  these  payments  on  a  different  system.  At  all  events  in  any  new 
scheme  I  should  like  to  retain  the  educational  side,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Science  and  Ai-t  Department.  I  think  that  to  break  up  the  system  of 
the  science  and  art  schools  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake.  I  think  they 
are  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  good  in  the  country,  although  I  think  in 
some  senses  the  system  is  an  expensive  one.  It  is  especially  an  expensive 
one  in  the  way  in  which  the  grants  are  administered  and  adjudicated  upon. 
I  think  that  if  we  could  have  a  better  system  of  inspection  we  could  do  it 
more  cheaply  and  with  greater  advantage.  There  is  one  other  point  I 
should  like  also  to  mention  while  I  am  on  this  subject :  that  is  with  regard 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  To  my  mind  of  course 
the  most  important  principle  in  all  these  matters  is  to  have  a  curriculum 
which  is  popular  and  necessary  in  each  locality ;  that  whatever  it  may  be  it 
should  be  as  wide  as  possible  ;  that  we  should  teach  anything  whidi  may 
be  useful  in  any  given  locality ;  but,  of  course,  not  to  give  teaching  which 
would  involve  a  waste  of  money,  and  which  would  be  useless.  Some  years 
ago  I  found  that  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  a  great  deal  of  teach- 
ing was  being  administered  on  behalf  of  what  was  called  the  **  Principles  ^ 
of  Agriculture."  Speaking  of  the  curriculum,  if  a  good  system  of 
secondary  education  were  introduced,  or  if  a  further  development  of 
technical  instruction  were  to  t^e  place  in  the  counties,  I  think  something 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  reduplicate  our 
teaching  energies.  For  instance,  take  our  higher  grade  schools.  We  are 
teaching  the  principle^  of  agriculture  as  an  extra  subject  under  the  Code. 
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Then  we  have  agrionltnral  teaohing  under  the  Scienoe  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, and  of  ooarae  we  shall  be  equally  liable  to  have  agrionltuial  teach- 
ing under  a  county  system  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  There- 
fore, one  of  the  first  duties,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  Education  Minister 
ought  to  be  to  try  to  concentrate  these  efforts  as  far  as  possible  and  avoid 
reduplication  of  grants.  I  think  the  iirst  effort  of  the  Mmister  ought  to  be 
to  consolidate  all  this  work  and  all  these  payments,  and  so  long^  he  is 
certain  that  the  whole  ground  in  each  county  and  in  each  district  and 
borough  throughout  the  country  is  fairly  covered  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  work  which  he  is  doing.  To  my  mind  his  first  effort  should  be 
in  that  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  to  consolidate  as  much  as  possible  and 
to  concentrate  our  educational  energies. 

11.873.  Would  not  the  consolidation  and  concentration  of  the  staff  of  the 
two  sub-departments,  the  Sdenoe  and  Art  Department  and  the  Education 
Department,  facilitate  that  concentration  and  consolidation  of  the  work  to 
which  you  have  referred  P — Yes,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  might, 
but  I  think  that  although  it  may  be  advisable  to  shadow  forth  in  an  A^  of 
Parliament  the  necessity  of  such  an  alteration  as  regards  the  staff  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  yet  on  the  whole  I  would  rather  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  Department  as  a  departmental  matter  than  put  it  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 

11.874.  We  did  not  understand  you  to  suggest  that  it  was  necessarily 
a  matter  for  a  Statute.  I  take  it  that  it  coald  be  done  now  without  a 
Statute  P — Quite  so.  That  is  my  impression.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
if  possible. 

11.875.  Then  there  is  another  point  bearing  on  that  subject,  which  I 
should  like  to  put  to  you.  Some  witnesses  have  told  us  that  the  effect  of 
the  Science  and  Art  grants  given  in  the  upper  departments  of  elementary 
schools  has  been  to  give  too  great  a  prominence  to  the  science  side  of  what 
may  be  called  the  lower  grade  of  secondary  education ;  and  that  if  the 
Science  and  Art  grants  continue  to  be  given  in  that  way  they  ought  to  be 
given  for  literary  as  well  as  for  purely  science  subjects  in  order  to  let  the 
literary  subjects  have  their  fair  chance.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express 
upon  that  point  P — Yes,  I  have  a  strong  opinion  about  that ;  I  have 
constantly  observed  and  noticed  that  the  great  danger  in  these  schools  is 
that  the  easy  grant-eatning  subjects  are  generally  seized  upon,  and,  of 
course,  one  has  to  be  very  careful,  in  administering  a  grant  of  tliat  kind, 
that  that  should  not  be  the  case.  As  you  say,  the  literary  portion  ought 
to  have  a  fair  chance  with  the  others. 

11.876.  If  secondary  education  became  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
reconstituted  Education  Department,  then  it  would  be  possible  so  to 
distribute  these  grants,  which  are  now  given  outside  the  work  of  the 
Education  Department  proper,  as  to  enable  them  to  assist  the  literary  as 
well  as  the  scientific  continuation  study  P — ^Yee. 

11.877.  And  that  in  your  view  would  be  a  desirable  result  P— Very,  I 
think. 

11.878.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would  like  to  oflidr  any 
observation  P — No,  I  think  not. 

11.879.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  As  I  understand  your  view  you  would  advocate 
putting  elementary  and  secondarv  education  under  the  same  central 
authonty  but  not  under  the  same  local  authorities  P— Yes,  that  is  to  say, 
I  would  retain  the  position  of  elementary  schools  precisely  as  they  are 
now ;  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  that  distinction. 

11.880.  And  the  authorities  that  manage  elementaiy  schools  P— Yes. 

11.881.  I  think  you  made  an  exception  though,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
town  where  there  was  a  general  desire  to  have  one  authority  for  elementary 
and  seoondanr  education  P — I  think  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Chairman 
mentioning  Manchester.  I  referred  to  Manchester,  I  think,  as  a  town 
where  thp  education  authoritieB  generally,  school  boards  and  others,  and 
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general  local  anthorities,  were  working  harmoniooflly.    In  that  case  I  said 
that  one  anthority  might,  as  it  were,  goyem  the  whole  position. 

11.882.  You  think  it  might  be  possible  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
local  option  to  places  where  there  was  a  general  desire,  evidenced  perhaps 
by  a  petition  of  all  the  local  authorities  concerned  with  education,  that 
there  should  be  one  authority  for  all  education  P — ^I  think  it  would  be  most 
advisable  where  it  could  be  carried  out,  and  I  think  that  in  any  Act  drawn 
for  carrying  out  a  secondary  education  scheme  there  ought  to  be  some 
loophole  at  all  events  for  cases  such  as  you  have  described. 

11.883.  You  would  not,  of  course,  force  it  on  any  locality  ? — No,  I  think 
if  you  attempt  to.force  it  on  eveiy  locality  it  would  here  and  there,  owing 
to  local  jealousies  and  other  matters  to  which  I  have  alluded,  break  down. 

11 .884.  Taking  the  counties  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  parishes 
not  under  school  boards  at  present,  would  you  constitute  the  local 
educational  committee  which  you  propose  to  set  up,  partly  by  having 
representatives  of  the  bodies  that  manage  elemental^  schools.  I  mean, 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  the  representatives  of  school 
boards  and  a  certain  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  managers  of 
voluntaiy  schools  P— I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  such  a  course. 
I  think  it  would  rather  strengthen  the  local  authority. 

11.885.  You  think  it  might  tend  to  a  better  continuation  of  education  P — 
I  think  so. 

11.886.  Some  such  scheme  as  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
county  governing  bodies  in  Wales  P — Do  you  refer  to  the  Intermediate 
ActP 

11.887.  Under  tlie  schemes  p — Yes,  I  believe  they  have  adopted  it ; 
three  by  the  county  and  two  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

11.888.  That  was  not  a  governing  body,  but  simply  a  county  authority 
for  Naming  schemes  P  —Yes. 

11.889.  You  would  not  contemplate,  I  imagine,  putting  nominees  of  the 
Grown  on  local  rating  authorities  P — No,  1  would  not  advise  that. 

11.890.  You  have  said  that  the  circumstances  of  Wales  differ  from  those 
of  Enghind  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  endowments.  Would  you  not 
admit  that  there  are  certain  portions  of  England  as  badly  off  as  Wales  in 
that  respect  P — Li  the  West  of  England  especially  there  are  some  v^ry 
large  gaps,  no  doubt,  where  there  are  no  endowments. 

11.891.  And,  therefore,  there  might  be  a  case,  as  regards,  at  all  events, 
certson  localities  in  England  where  a  certain  amount  of  aid  from  the 
Exchequer  might  be  fairly  given  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  secondary 
schools  P — ^Yes. 

11.892.  Would  you  consider  that  if  any  aid  was  given,  it  might  be  given 
most  beneficially  towards  the  inspection  of  schools,  and  the  machinery 
which  would  be  required  to  secure  their  efficiency  P — Yes,  I  think  that 
would  be  the  best  application  of  such  a  fund,  at  all  events,  the  primary 
application  of  it.  lliat  is  to  say,  I  think  the  locality  ought  to  find  the 
school  and  the  buildings,  and  the  maintenance  as  much  as  possible,  and 
that  if  anything  is  given  from  the  State,  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  first  instance 
at  idl  events,  in  securing  by  inspection  that  the  schools  were  efficient. 

11.893.  Then  there  would  be  grants  similar  to  the  present  grants  from 
the  Science  and  Arts  Department  given  to  the  various  schools  according  to 
the  subjects  thev  passed  in  P — Quite  so  ;  according  to  the  curriculum  I 
would  continue  them. 

11.894.  And  extend  them  to  literary  subjects  P— Yes. 

11.895.  Under  which  local  authority  do  you  consider  that  evening 
continuation  schools  should  be  carried  on.  You  are  aware  that  at  present 
evening  continuation  schools  are  carried  on  partly  under  the  elementary 
authorities  and  the  Education  Department,  and  partly  under  the  county 
councils  p — There,  again,  you  raise  rather  a  thorny  c^^uestlon,  because  ther^ 
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might  be  strong  opposition  to  patting  evening  oontinaation  sohools  under 
a  local  body.    I  do  not  say  there  would  be,  but  there  might  be. 

11.896.  Under  a  county  body  ? — Yes,  under  a  local  county  body.  There 
might  be  considerable  objection  to  that. 

11.897.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  large  sums  spent  now  by 
various  county  councils  in  giving  what  is  chiefly  technical  instruction  in 
the  evening  continuation  schools?— If  it  could  be  carried  out  without 
opposition  I  think  it  would  be  right  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the 
local  body. 

11.898.  I  suppose  in  the  larger  towns  where  the  school  boards  are  already 
carrying  on  the  evening  continuation  schools  by  themselves,  you  would 
not  uiterfere  with  their  work  ? — No.  It  was  to  that  I  referred  when  I  said 
there  might  be  opposition  raised.  But  as  I  have  before  said,  I  would 
not  interfere  with  the  school  board's  work.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
done. 

11.899.  You  would  favour  an  elastic  system  which  should  enable 
different  authorities  in  different  localities  to  carry  on  the  work  P — Yes. 

11.900.  But  you  would  try  to  safeguard,  as  far  as  possible,  against  two 
authorities  carrying  on  the  same  work  in  the  same  locality  P — Yes. 

11.901.  With  regard  to  the  work  oi  the  Oharity  Commission  you  have 
admitted,  I  think,  that  there  would  be  many  cases  lying  on  the  border  line 
between  the  two  Departments  which  you  propose  to  establish  P — There 
must  be  some. 

11.902.  But  you  think  the  difficulties  could  be  got  over  at  the  centre  by 
their  being  referred  in  each  case  to  a  legal  adviser  of  the  Department  P — 
Yes,  and  if  I  might  explain  that  further,  what  I  should  propose  to  do  is 
this:  I  am  speaking  only  as  a  layman,  but  I  have  read  Lord  Justice 
Davey's  evidence  very  carefully  with  regard  to  this  matter.  He  states 
most  dearly  that  although  the  Charity  Commission  as  now  existing  is  a 
judicial  body,  and  having  practically  judicial  functions,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  High  Court  against  any  of  its  decisions,  yet,  I  think  he  said  very 
distinctly  that  if  you  transfer  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  a 
department  like  the  Education  Department  with  a  Secretary  of  State  at 
its  head,  that  Secretary  of  State  in  carrying  out  any  scheme,  or  any  action 
of  his,  is  subject  to  no  court  of  law.  but  is  subject  only  to  Parliament. 
Therefore,  in  taking  over  any  of  the  possible  judicial  work  of  the  Charity 
Commission  which  might  be  interlaced  or  intermingled  with  some  school 
scheme,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Secretary  of  State  had  good  legal 
guidance  as  he  now  has  at  this  moment  in  the  Education  Department, 
mere  would  be  no  reference,  as  I  imderstand  it,  to  a  court  of  law  against 
his  action.  Therefore,  what  you  would  be  doing  would  be  retaimng  a 
large  part  of  its  legal  and  judicial  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Com* 
missioners,  leaving  that  portion  of  it  which  is  connected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  an  educational  scheme  in  the  hands  of  tlie  new  Depart- 
ment. 

11.903.  Under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  at  present,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  to  us,  there  lies  an  appeal  on  legal  questions  from  schemes  which 
have  been  actually  approved  by  the  Vice-President  ? — Yes,  to  the  Privy 
Council. 

11.904.  It  is  true  he  is  not  made  a  nominal  party  to  the  suit,  but  prac- 
tically these  schemes  have  been  approved  by  him,  so  that  there  is  an 
appeal  from  a  high  Minister,  such  as  the  Vice-President,  at  the  present 
moment  to  a  court  of  law.  Is  not  that  so  P — There  is  an  appeal  in  the 
case  of  a  scheme  no  doubt.  The  Vice-President  approves  of  the  scheme, 
and  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
any  legal  point. 

11.905.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  from  a  Minister's  point  of  view  P 
— No,  I  see  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

11.906.  Therefore,  you  would  not  attach  from  this  point  of  view  very 
much  weight  to  the  difficulty  of  the  Ministers  dealing  with  the  legal  side 
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of  the  Charitj  Commisaion  as  well  as  the  educational  ?^No,  I  should  not 
be  afraid  of  it. 

11.907.  Bat  I  understand  your  yiew  to  be  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
this  work  in  the  legal  atmosphere  and  out  of  the  political  atmosphere  P — 
Yes. 

11.908.  If  a  division  werQ.made  such  as  that  you  advocate,  there  would 
still  remain  a  good  many  questions  within  the  purview  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  wliich  might  form  a  ground  for  political  controversy, 
and  for  which  some  Minister  should  be  able  to  answer  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — Yes. 

11.909.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement  P — No,  I  cannot 
say  I  am  distinctly  satisfied  with  it,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  it  is  the  best 
arrangement  that  could  have  been  made. 

11.910.  You  think  it  is  a  better  arrangement  than  having  a  Cabinet 
Minister  to  represent  the  Charity  Commissioners  P — I  think  so. 

11.911.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  governing  bodies  and  local 
trustees,  do  you  not  think  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  very  often 
in  their  knowing  to  what  Department  to  apply  ? — They  have  had  a  good 
training  because  they  have  been  made  a  kind  of  shutUecock  of  between 
each  side  of  Whitehall  since  the  Act  of  1869  was  passed.  First,  there  is  a 
scheme  in  the  Education  Department ;  then  it  comes  up  for  the  revision 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners ;  then  it  goes  back  to  the  Education  De- 
partment, and  then  it  ultimately  reaches  Parliament.  I  admit  that  you 
would  be  leaving  a  portion  of  not  a  very  good  system  unreformed,  but  I 
think  that  would  be,  as  I  said  befoi'e,  better  than  carrying  over  that  huge 
mass  of  legal  and  judicial  work,  which  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with 
education,  to  the  new  Department. 

11.912.  But  you  would  be  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, would  you  not  ?  Many  trustees  at  present,  although  they  have  to 
deal  wlMi  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  and  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  have 
only  to  apply  to  a  single  office  in  respect  to  both  those  Acts  p — You  might 
in  that  sense  be  increasing  it,  no  doubt. 

11.913.  {Dr.  WormelL)  Do  ;^ou  think  that  the  oonsciousness  of  need  for 
g^dance  to  which  you  refer  is  widespread  and  general  over  the  country 
as  regards  secondary  education  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so.     I  think  it  is  general. 

11.914.  With  regard  to  this  separation  of  the  work  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, one  question  suggests  itself,  because  of  something  we  have  had 
said  by  another  witness.  You  know  there  are  many  endowments  which 
are  mixed,  educational  and  non-educational  P — Yes. 

11.915.  Would  you  think  that  in  the  new  plan  those  endowments 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  under  its  own  administrative 
governors  P — No ;  I  think  that  mij  educational  endowment,  although  there 
was  another  portion  of  the  trust  non-educational,  ought  to  be  under  the 
new  Department.     I  should  transfer  it. 

11.916.  Now  one  question  about  your  veiy  acceptable  suggestion  with 
reference  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  mode  of  payments.  The 
accidental  wide  variation  in  the  number  of  passes  often  leads  to  serious 
difficulties  in  schools.  In  training  colleges  such  difficulties  are  avoided  by 
striking  a  balance  on  average,  and  crediting  the  college  with  the  average 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Do  you  think  a  plan  of  that  kind  would 
work  well  in  regard  to  these  grants  ? — I  think  it  might  be  tried,  but  I  think 
a  careful  inspection  and  a  more  general  examination  than  is  now  given 
would  be  preferable  to  the  individual  examination.  Of  course,  1  do  not 
refer  to  art  examinations,  where  drawings  are  called  up,  because  drawings 
speak  for  themselves,  and  in  that  case  you  must  pay  by  results.  I  am 
talking  of  the  general  branch. 

11.917.  {Mr.  YaxcUl.)  The  question  of  rate  aid  veretLs  State  aid  in  refer- 
ence to  the  future  of  schools  has  occurred  in  your  evidence,  and  I  under- 
stond  tlukt  you  favour  the  view  of  local  aid  in  the  form  of  rates  rather  than 
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State  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  P — ^Yes ;  I  think  what  I  snggested  was  that 
the  scheme  shonld  be  tentative  as  regards  grant-earning  from  the  State, 
and  I  said  that  at  first  I  would  endeavour  to  frame  an  Aot  empowering 
local  authorities  to  levy  a  rate  up  to  a  certain  point — saj  up  to  a  penny. 
Of  course  my  experience  of  carrying  an  Act  of  that  kind  is  that  pressure  is 
at  once  put  upon  the  Minister,  or  whoever  has  the  Bill  in  hand,  to  get 
something  from  the  Treasury,  and  I  have  no  d&ubt  that  pressure  would  be 
put  upon  the  Treasury.  \^iat  I  am  most  anxious  about  is  to  stimulate 
and  stir  up  local  efTort,  and,  there  being  any  amount  of  local  effort  now 
owing  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  I  have  some  confidence  thfUi  the 
local  authorities,  who  have  been  stirring  themselves  for  two  or  three  years, 
would  use  some  pressure  with  regard  to  rates.  Failing  that  I  presume 
you  would  have  to  come  in  the  end  to  the  State. 

11.918.  Speaking  generally,  does  not  your  experience  show  you  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  procure  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  education  by 
means  of  a  State  grant  than  a  local  rate.  Is  not  the  money  procured  with 
far  less  friction  and  opposition  in  the  form  of  State  grant  than  in  the  form 
of  local  taxation  P — Yes,  that  I  admit. 

11.919.  The  sum  of  760,000;.  is  at  present  available  under  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  for  Technical  Education.  That  is  a 
large  sum,  but  probably  yon  would  not  think  it  any  too  large  to  spend 
upon  the  purely  technological,  the  properly  speaking  technical  education 
of  a  country  so  much  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  as  ours  P — 
Certainly  not. 

11.920.  And,  therefore,  it  might  be  inadvisable  to  divert  an^  portion  of 
that  sum  from  the  technological  education  of  the  country  to  the  more 
classical  and  literary  education  P — No,  I  should  not  like  to  disturb  that 
sum  at  all.    I  should  like  it  to  be  still  devoted  to  its  present  purpose. 

11.921.  Although  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  free  education  in 
secondary  Bchools-~that  is,  the  whole  of  the  schools  being  free— -I  presume 
you  would  be  in  favour  of  a  very  large  and  sufficient  system  of  free 
scholarships  in  secondary  schools,  by  which  the  best  brains  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  tne  country  might  be  utilised  and  the  children  carried  forwud  P — 
I  think  that  would  be  a  most  prominent  part  of  any  scheme  in  any  locality, 
I  have  here  before  me  the  report  of  the  Kent  County  Council  TeohnicHd 
Education  Committee,  and  I  see  that  alreadv  they  have  taken  up  this  ques- 
tion of  minor  scholarships  and  secondary  schools.  There  is  a  long  list  here 
of  different  schools  and  foundations  in  the  county  of  Kent,  embracing  almost 
everv  lar^  town  in  the  county,  where  they  are  endeavouring  to  give  these 
scholarships.  That  is  for  technical  education,  but  it  comes  out  of  the 
fund  to  which  you  have  just  alluded.  And,  as  I  say  again,  I  think  any 
scheme  for  free  scholarships  should  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  prominent 
features  in  any  sdieme. 

11.922.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  new  central  authority  you 
used  the  term  "affiliation"  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  the 
authority  P — ^I  meant  subordination. 

11.923.  You  did  not  mean  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  would, 
under  the  new  authoritjr,  occupy  any  different  position  or  status  p — No,  I 
should  make  their  i)osition  identical. 

11.924.  (Mr,  Coclcbwrn.)  Following  up  the  line  that  has  been  taken  just 
now  with  regard  to  free  venuB  self-supporting  education,  I  understand 
that  jrou  favour  the  view  that  secondary  education  shoidd  support  itself, 
that  18,  apart  ham  the  aid  of  buildings  P — ^Yes ;  I  am  looking,  of  course,  to 
the  existing  endowments  and  the  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. I  do  not  say  that  under  no  circumstances  should  there  be  State 
aid  to  secondary  education,  but  what  I  am  favouring  is  a  scheme  which, 
at  all  events  at  the  commencement,  would  tempt  the  localities  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  for  themselves.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  be  always 
found  to  be  an  opponent  of  a  grant  from  the  State. 

\   11,925.  In  the  event  of  those  secondary  schools  being  governed  by 
^  locally  elected  authgrity  and  being  maintain^  oat  qf  the  rates,  apd 
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havixig  regard  to  the  olasses  from  which  the  major  part  of  the  electors 
are  now  drawn,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if  the  support  of  those  schools 
is  largely  to  come  from  the  locality  it  would  have  a  dLsastrous  effect  on  the 
complexion  of  our  authorities  sometimes  P — ^It  might  have. 

Il,d26.  The  majority  of  the  electors  are  those  who  have  very  little 
interest  in  secondary  education,  I  am  afraid,  and  do  you  not  think  that  the 
persons  whom  they  would  elect  are  persons  who  would  act  with  a  some- 
what laggard  hand  in  the  business  of  secondary  education  ? — ^I  think  not. 
I  think  that  if  an  Act  were  passed  there  would  be  a  general  change  in 
feeling  throughout  the  country,  and  these  matters  would  be  brought  more 
prominently  before  the  electors.  Although  there  is  not  now  very  much 
excitement  with  regard  to  the  question  of  secondary  education,  I  think, 
owing  to  the  debates  and  so  on  these  questions  would  be  brought  forward 
prominently,  and  I  think  the  authorities  would  be  fairly  repreeeutatiye. 

11.927.  Feeling  strongly  with  you  that  all  the  enerfiry  and  enthusiasm 
that  could  be  roused  locally  should  be  roused  and  that  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  do  it  is  to  let  them  pay,  do  you  not  think  it  would  meet  both  diffi- 
culties best  if  part  of  the  expense  were  borne  locally  and  part  by  a  GK)yem- 
ment  subvenuon  ? — That  may  be  found  necessary,  but  I  think  T  had  rather 
adhere  to  my  previous  suggestion. 

11.928.  Is  not  that  method  employed  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act  ? 
— ^Yes.  Under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act  there  is  assistance  from  the 
State,  but  as  1  have  before  stated  that  was  only  to  an  appeal  ad  miseri* 
eordiam  from  Wales  on  account  of  its  poyerty  with  regard  to  endowments. 

11.929.  Does  not  the  same  thing  apply  with  regard  to  very  large  districts 
of  England  ?— It  may. 

11 .930.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  a^  legislation  can  provide  for 
what  I  may  call  pooling  the  endowments  of  England  P — ^I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  it  out.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  we  have  to  face 
with  regard  to  secondary  education  is  the  extreme  jealousy  and  the  not 
unnatural  jealousy  with  iregard  to  the  shifting  of  endowments  from  one 
locality  to  another.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  get  people  to  appreciate 
it  and  what  it  means,  but  I  know  that  in  most  localities  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  transfer  a  portion  of  any  endowment.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the 
people  to  understand  what  the  benefit  of  higher  education  means. 

11.931.  (Chairman,)  Would  you  think  that  those  objections  roight  be  to 
some  extent  removed  if  it  were  made  clear  to  the  people  that  wherever  the 
endowment  itself  is  removed  a  certain  benefit  would  be  secured  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  localitv  in  the  form  for  instance  of  scholarships  or  free 
places  at  the  school  to  which  the  endowment  was  removed  P — ^It  would  be 
difficult  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  get  people  to  appreciate  it  even 
then.  That  is  my  experience  in  dealing  with  schemes  and  the  opposition 
that  has  been  aroused  to  different  schemes  during  the  time  I  have  been  at 
the  Education  Office.  Most  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  raised  in  that  way.  I  have  heard  it  often  called  in  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  Eobbery  of  the  poor."  It  is  said  that  you  are 
diverting  money  which  belongs  to  the  poor  of  one  locality  for  the  benefit 
of  another  locaHty,  and  they  do  not  in  the  least  seem  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  will  get  a  very  serious  educational  benefit  out  of  it  eventually. 

11.932.  The  phrase,  "  Robbery  of  the  poor,"  which  we  are  familiar  with, 
was  used  under  a  misconception  of  the  benefits  which  it  would  secure  for 
the  poor  of  tibe  particular  locality  P — No  doubt. 

11.933.  {Mr.  Cochburn.)  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you ;  but  I  gathered 
that  jon  thought  the  local  authority  would  have  something  to  do  with  the 
shiftmg  of  or  adapting  of  local  endowments  P — Quite  so.  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  to  make  that  effort.  When  I  stated  that  it  was  on  the 
assumption  that  the  local  authority  would  be  the  county  council  supple- 
mented, as  it  has  been  suggested  since  by  others,  this  authority  would 
deal  with  a  county  generally.  There  might  be  one  portion  of  a  county 
denuded  of  endowments  and  another  portion  rich  in  endowment.    It  would 
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be  the  duty  of  the  council  to  endeayour  tocaxry  out  that  unpopular  duty  of 
transferzing  the  endowments. 

11.934.  You  think,  then,  a  county  area  might  be  possible  P — I  think  it 
would  be  more  possible,  and  I  think  the  Chairman  suggested,  in  the  early 
part  of  my  evidence,  that  local  authorities  might  do  this  with  comparative 
ease  where  a  department  sitting  in  Whitehall  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
oarry  it  out. 

11.935.  As  to  the  authorities,  I  suppose  you  have  no  idea  of  changing 
the  present  method  of  electing  the  governing  bodies  of  schools.  You 
would  have  every  school  endowment  governed  by  a  local  body,  would  you 
xiot  P-— YeB»  I  think  so. 

11.936.  And  that  must  go  on  as  at  present  P— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  local  governing  body  would  be  determined  by  the  county 
body  who  framed  the  scheme. 

11.937.  All  existing  schools  would  have  their  governing  bodies  retained 
to  them  on  their  present  lines,  and  on  their  present  schemes  P — ^I  think  so. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  that  they  should. 

11.938.  Except  that  it  would  be  compulsory  upon  them  to  admit  an 
addition  from  the  local  authority  P — Yes,  that  would  be  one  of  the  first 
necessities,  and  in  this  scheme  from  Kent  it  says  the  principal  condition 
upon  whicli  assistance  in  aid  of  technical  instruction  can  be  given  to  any 
secondary  school,  whether  by  way  of  scholarship  or  grant,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  council  upon  the  governing  body. 

11.939.  In  new  schools  to  be  set  up  would  you  conceive  that  they  would 
require  a  governing  body  for  each  individual  school  or  would  the  local 
authority  be  sufficiently  au  fait  with  all  its  schools  to  be  the  authority  for 
all  its  schools? — I  think  tne  local  authority  should  be  all  powerful  as 
regards  the  control  and  management  of  those  schools,  and  each  school,  I 
apprehend,  would  have  its  sub-authority.  There  must  be  some  managing 
authority  to  each  school,  but  the  precise  character  of  that,  I  think,  must 
be  detexmined  by  the  local  body  responsible. 

11.940.  Now,  coming  to  the  constitution  of  the  local  authority,  if  our 
administrative  county  councils  are  the  most  excellent  authority  which  we 
have  in  our  minds,  do  you  agree  that  the  same  description  would  apply  to 
borough  county  councils  P — I  had  rather  not  give  an  opinion  upon  that. 
I  think  that  the  borough  local  authority  would  have  to  be  very  carefully 
considered,  but  I  had  rather  not  give  a  definite  opinion  as  to  what  that 
precise  authority  should  be  provided  out  of.  It  should  keep  within  the 
unee  I  have  indicated;  that  there  should  be  some  existing  authority 
whether  rural  or  sanitary.  I  have  not  gone  with  sufficient  closeness  into 
the  question  to  decide.  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  create  a  new 
authority. 

11.941.  Would  it  make  your  answer  more  easy  Supposing  we  were  to 
assume  that  the  excise  money  and  the  power  to  rate  in  aid  of  technical 
education  had  not  been  vested  in  the  county  councils.  Would  that  have 
been  the  authority  that  would  have  occurred  to  you  as  the  authority  for 
secondary  education  P — Well^  this  is  a  hypothetical  question.  I  would 
say  frankly  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be. 

11.942.  Would  it  in  your  judgment  have  been  better  if  possible^  and  if 
as  you  said  yourself,  we  had  been  commencing  de  tiovo,  to  have  elected 
an  educational  body,  or  have  a  body  existing  for  no  other  purpose, 
to  take  education  from  primaiy  up  to  the  upper  reaches  of  secondary 
education  P — I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  begin  our  whole 
educational  system  de  novo.  But  I  think  I  have  indicated  in  my  evidence 
that  there  are  opposing  forces  which  make  it  very  difficult  indeed  to 
go  back  again.  My  impression  is  that  the  present  system  has  developed 
too  far  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

11,948.  In  your  view  the  administrative  counties  the  county  ooundla 
with  members  co-opted,  would  be  the  best  authority  P — Yes. 
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11.944.  In  the  borongh  county  councils  adopting  the  same  policy,  in 
your  view  would  the  best  system  be  to  accept  the  large  school  boards 
as  the  backbone  of  the  new  authority  with  members  added  to  their 
number  from  the  county  councils.  Would  that  get  over  the  difficulty  in 
^ourmind  and  ease  the  position  p — I  think  it  v%'ould  create  great  opposition 
if  it  were  attempted. 

11.945.  From  whom  do  you  anticipate  the  opposition  ?  I  think  there 
would  be  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  voluntary  schools  and  others,  to 
raising  the  school  boards  into  such  an  educational  position  as  that. 

11.946.  But  supposing  the  new  bodies  in  the  counties,  as  I  understand, 
are  to  be  composed  of  county  councillors  and  co-opted  experts,  do  you  not 
think  the  new  bodies  in  the  county  boroughs  might  be  composed  of  the 
school  board  with  members  of  the  county  councils  added,  and  also  oo- 
opted  members  representing  the  voluntary  schools  P — Quite  so.  I  think 
I  have  stated  already  that  the  whole  of  this  question  is  full  of  difficulties, 
and  if  decided  it  must  be  decided  by  a  compromise.  Ultimately  it  must 
be  a  compromise.  The  question  yon  put  to  me  now  is  distinctly  in  the 
light  of  compromise,  that  is  to  say,  that  representatives  of  voluntary 
schools  should  be  co-opted.  They  are  doing  good  work.  So  also  they 
could  not  object  to  there  being  representatives  of  board  schools.  It  is  a 
difficult  point  upon  which  to  give  evidence,  but  I  think  the  question  you 
have  put  to  me  is  in  the  right  direction,  because  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
possible  compromise  between  the  contending  parties. 

11.947.  It  has  been  interpreted  as  the  meaning  of  your  Act  (I  think  you 
were  the  Minister  who  passed  the  Assisted  Education  Act)  that  no  public 
elementary  school  was  to  be  commenced  atl^er,  I  think,  the  Ist  January, 
1892,  at  which  a  fee  was  to  be  chargeable  P — No,  I  do  not  think  that. 

11.948.  I  think  the  present  vice-president  has  refused  to  sanction,  and 
has  assigned  as  his  reason  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  the  building  of  any 
further  schools  where  a  fee  is  to  be  charged  ? — ^I  have  not  got  a  copy  of  the 
Act  here,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  interpretation  of  it  is  by  the  present 
vice-president.    The  Act  only  referred  to  elementary  schools. 

11.949.  And  all  higher  grade  schools  are  bound  to  be  put  under  that 
clause :  otherwise  they  can  receive  no  grant  P— Quite  so. 

11.950.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  authority  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
charge  .a  fee  in  higher  grade  schools  if  it  thrnks  fit  P — Tea.  I  think  it 
ought.  * 

11.951.  Whatever  the  Act  may  provide,  is  that  your  opinion  P — Yes, 
quite  so :  where  it  can  legally  do  so.  But  with  reference  to  your  point 
about  the  higher  grade  schools,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  a  scheme  such 
as  I  have  been  suggesting  there  would  be  a  vast  number  of  schools  which 
would  not  be  higher  grade  schools :  they  would  be  secondary  schools  and 
not  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act. 

11.952.  I  take  it  that  you  see  no  need  for  a  provincial  authority  existing 
between  the  central  authority  and  the  local  authorities  P — No. 

11.953.  If  we  have  a  county  authority  and  a  central  authority,  is  that  in 
your  judgment  sufficient  P — Yes.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  any 
intervening  authority. 

11.954.  {Mrs,  SiJgwich.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  your  view  is 
with  regard  to  the  extension  of  higher  grade  schools  :  whether  you  wish 
tiiat  there  should  be  new  higher  grade  schools,  or  whether  you  only 
wish  Uie  present  higher  ^rade  schools  to  be  maintained  by  the 
school  boards  P — When  I  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  disturb  the 
existing  state  of  things,  I  did  not  at  all  intend  that  there  should  be  no 
extension  of  the  present  system.  The  system  is  there,  and  these  schools 
have  the  rate  behind  them,  and  so  long  as  they  are  popular,  and  the 
people  demand  them,  I  do  not  see  how  Parliament  can  interfere  to  check 
the  development  of  the  system.  The  system  is  there,  and  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  should  be  no  further  development.    The  schools  exist,  and  as 
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they  now  exiBt  and  are  popnlar,  no  Minister  wonld  dare  to  npeet  the  BjBtem 
as  it  now  exifrts. 

11.955.  Yon  wonld  run  the  risk  of  overlapping  between  school  boards  and 
another  educational  authority  which  might  result  from  allowing  the  school 
boards  to  continue  to  mainteon  higher  grade  schools  p — I  think  that  that  is  a 
risk  you  must  run,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  one  of  the  difficulties 
that  ft  new  department  would  have  to  deal  with.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a  yery  great  difficulty  to  d&el  with,  because  where  it  possibly  would 
exist  would  be  in  large  centres  of  population  where  these  higher  grade 
schools  exist.  Where  we  have  a  great  dearth  of  secondary  education  is  in 
enormous  country  districts  where  what  you  suggest  would  not  occur.  Of 
course,  in  some  towns  it  might  occur.  It  is  one  of  the  rough  places  which 
a  new  department  would  have  to  endeavour  to  make  smootii. 

11.956.  But  you  propose  to  meet  the  difficult  by  having,  when  possible,  a 
single  educational  authority  in  large  towns  P — In  large  towns  I  should  do  my 
utmost  to  promote  a  central  educational  authority.  Of  course,  to-day  in  my 
evidence,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  shadow  forth  the  difficulties.  I 
may  have  exaggerated  them.  I  thought  it  best  to  state  them.  I  may  be 
periTectly  wrong,  and  whoever  undertakes  this  task  in  the  future,  may  find 
it  easier  than  I  am  afraid  it  will  be.  Wherever  a  new  department  could 
find  a  town  like  Manchester,  for  instance,  where  feeling  has  not  run  high 
between  voluntary  schools  and  board  schools,,  and  where  there  is  one 
common  design  with  regard  to  education,  and  where  there  have  been  no 
bitternesses,  the  first  task  of  the  Education  Department  would  be  to  start 
a  scheme  whereby  there  would  be  one  authority  for  the  whole.  You  have 
already  broken  the  confines  between  elementary  education  and  secondary 
education.  That  is  done,  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  novelty  in  the 
experiment.  It  would  be  simply  the  carrying  out  to  the  very  full  what  is 
BOW  partially  carried  out,  and  making  it  a  complete  scheme. 

11.957.  The  higher  grade  schools  praoticaUy  mean  nearly  free  secondary 
education  P — ^Yes. 

11.958.  But  you  would  not,  on  that  account,  check  their  development  P — 
No ;  I  would  not. 

11.959.  You  would  allow  them  to  go  on  P— Yes.  I  think  it  would  be 
invidious  to  prevent  it. 

11.960.  How  would  you  propose  that  secoDdary  education  should  be 
provided  in  rural  districts  P — Where  there  are  no  endowments  it  would  be 
very  difficult  indeed.  In  some  districts  it  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
But,  I  suppose,  the  first  thing  to  endeavour  to  find  would  be  some  endowed 
school  (it  might  be  in  a  dismantled  condition  or  not)  and  put  it  in  good 
order,  restart  it,  and  put  it  on  a  good  basis.  I  should  work  it  in  with  the 
Technical  Instraction  Acts  in  this  way.  I  should  give  it  a  technical  side. 
I  presume  you  would  have  the  same  authority  for  the  county  that  is  now 
managing  the  technical  schools,  and  they  would  work  in  the  scheme 
together.  Where  there  was  no  school  or  no  endowment,  then  the  crux 
would  come.  In  process  of  time  the  department  would  point  to  it  as  a 
weak  spot  in  the  county,  and  ask  what  was  to  be  done  there,  and  that  is 
where  the  head  department  would  come  in,  I  presume. 

11.961.  Would  you  establish  boarding  houses  in  connexion  with  schools 
in  rural  districts  P~  Yes  ;  I  would. 

11.962.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  You  have  spoken  a  great  deal  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  any  local  opinion  that  was  enlightened  in  many  districts 
in  England,  but  at  the  outset  when  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  decentraliza- 
tion you  spoke  with  sanguineness  of  finding  capable  men  in  all  localities  ? — 
Yes. 

11.963.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  reconcile  those  two  views.  In  such 
localities  as  you  have  just  been  alluding  to,  large  rural  districts  where  you 
would  find  no  local  enterprise,  what  would  you  work  upon  P — I  think  what 
you  would  have  to  endeavour  to  work  upon  would  be  this  :  the  first  thing 
would  be  to  secure  that  your  local  authority  was  composed  of  popuUur  men, 
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men  well-kuowii,  vrho  could  attend  meetings  or  go  about  among  people 
and  explain  to  them  the  neoeesity  of  having  a  good  school,  and  what  a  good 
school  meant ;  and  I  think  by  degrees  yon  would  popularise  the  proposed 
system  whatever  it  might  be.  But  I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  that 
^though  you  may  get  in  each  county  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  will  under- 
take this  work  voluntarily,  and  who  are  thoroughly  capable  of  doing  it,  yet 
at  the  same  time  there  would  be  existing  in  the  same  county,  or  the  same 
district  of  a  county,  a  strong  prejudice  among  many  farmers  and  others 
with  regard  to  Secondary  Education.  It  would  be  the  first  difficulty  of 
the  locsd  authority  to  combat  that,  and  overcome  it  if  possible.  I  thiiiJc 
the  two  things  are  perfectly  compatible. 

11.964.  You  would  rather  go  on  in  that  way,  however  dead-alive  the 
place  might  be,  than  overmaster  it  by  authority  from  above  P — Yes,  I  think 
you  woidd  be  more  likely  to  succeed  by  doing  so.  I  think  they  would 
resent  the  authority  from  WhitehaU,  whereas  they  might  aooept  a  hint 
given  them  by  people  who  have  lived  in  their  midst  all  their  lives. 

11.965.  {Mr.  Hohhouee, )  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  in  favour  of  making 
the  sums  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  which  are  at  present  available 
only  for  what  is  called  technical  instruction,  also  available  for  the  general 
purposes  of  Secondary  Education  P — ^That  is  a  difficult  point  to  decide.  I 
thiiik  that  on  the  whole  it  ought  to  be  kept  where  it  now  is,  in  fact,  I  think 
I  have  suggested  it  in  an  answer  I  have  given.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  scill 
applied  to  technical  education.  But,  of  course,  the  question  of  Govern- 
ment gr&nt  will  no  doubt  be  a  leading  feature  in  this  Bill  whenever  it  is 
brought  forward — it  always  has  been  with  regard  to  Education  Bills— and 
no  doubt  great  pressure  will  be  put  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  day.  The 
first  amendment  in  this  Bill  whenever  it  appears  will  be  an  amendment  foe 
a  Government  grant.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Then  the  whole 
question  of  grants  will  arise.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pit;f  to 
detract  from  the  resources  at  present  available  for  technical  instrucuon. 
When  I  said  just  now  that  there  should  be  a  technical  side  to  a  new  school 
what  was  in  my  mind's  eye  was  that  the  technical  classes  in  the  school 
which  I  was  indicating  as  supplying  a  deficiency  should  receive  their 
encouragement  from  thu  fund,  whatever  the  sum  was  that  you  were  able 
to  devote  yon  would  apply  it  to  the  technical  side  of  your  school,  and  the 
rest  would  be  found  by  endowment  or  locally. 

11.966.  Taking  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  are  you  not 
aware  that  in  some  counties  considerable  difficulties  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  establishing  new  schools  owing  to  the  restriction  with  regard  to 
funds  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  that  they  cannot  aid  general 
education  P — Yes. 

11.967.  Would  you  be  .in  favour,  with  the  sanction  of  a  Government 
Department,  of  removing  that  restriction  in  certain  cases  ? — Yes,  that 
might  be  part  of  the  development  which  would  ensue  on  the  passing  of  an 
Act.  These  are  matters  of  detail.  That  restriction  was  inserted  in  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  on  account  of  the  difficulties  between  voluntary 
and  hoBxd  schools  with  a  motive ;  it  was  to  prevent  the  rivalry  and  the 
difficulties  that  might  otherwise  have  occurred.  If  a  large  scheme  of 
Secondary  Education  were  passed  this  would  be  one  of  the  developments  of 
it,  and  one  of  the  details  that  would  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

11.968.  (Chairman.)  Beferring  to  the  answer  you  have  just  given  to  Mr, 
Hobhouse,  assuming  for  the  purpose  of  argument  that  it  were  foimd  im- 
possible to  procure  from  the  Treasury  any  new  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
SerM>ndary  Education  generally,  would  you  conceive  that  in  that  case  it 
might  be  desirable  to  allow  a  wider  discretion  in  the  application  of  the 
present  grant  which  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  teohnicid  education  only, 
and  to  allow  the  distributing  authority  at  its  discretion  to  apply  it  to 
subjects  or  in  ways  that  are  not  expressly  technical  P — ^Yes,  that  might  be 
necessary.  I  would  rather  do  it  as  a  last  resort,  but  I  would  rather  see  it 
done  thui  see  the  neighbourhood  without  a  good  secondary  school,  which 
would  be  the  iJtemative. 

E    87780.  L   L 
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(Oliairman.)  We  aze  yezj  mach  indebted  to  you  for  coming  to  give 
evidence,  and  in  partioolar,  as  you  referred  to  that  point  yourself,  we 
feel  that  you  have  rendered  ub  a  great  seryioe  in  pointing  out  where, 
from  your  official  and  parliamentary  experience,  you  think  the  difficulties 
axe  liKely  to  lie. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Captain  W.  db  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  recalled  and  further 

examined. 

11.969.  (Chah'man,)  The  annual  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment has  been  presented  to  Parliament  since  you  were  last  before  us  P — 
Yes,  it  has. 

11.970.  And  it  raises  one  or  two  points  on  which  you  can  add  something 
to  what  you  said  on  the  previous  occasion  P — Yes. 

11.971.  One  of  those,  I  believe,  is  as  regards  the  position  and  the  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made  for  altering  the  scheme  of  organised  science 
schools  ? — Yes. 

11.972.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  on  that  point  ?  —I  think  that  in  my 
previous  evidence  I  said  I  thought  it  would  be  very  advisable  that  the 
organised  science  schools  should  not  be  totally  dependent  upon  the  very 
small  capitation  grant  which  they  have  at  present,  and  on  the  results,  but 
should,  if  possible,  have  a  larger  capitation  grant  so  as  to  free  the  school 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  necessity  of  cramming  for  examination.  I 
am  authorised  to  say  that  the  Vice-President  has  under  his  consideration 
at  the  present  moment  a  scheme  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be 
no  pavment  on  results  for  the  first  year's  course  in  an  organised  science 
flchool ;  that  it  should  simply  be  done  by  viva  voce  examination,  and  a 
thorough  inspection  by  competent  inspectors  not  only  in  the  science 
mibjects  but  also  in  the  literary  subjects.  A  free  choice  would  be  given  to 
the  school  to  take  literary  subjects,  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Depart- 
ment being  obtained.  Perhaps  the  time  table  for  these  might  be  referred 
to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  who  would  be  in  the  district.  It  is  proposed 
that  there  should  be  two  grants,  one  a  capitation  grant  or  attendance  grant, 
and  the  other  a  variable  grant  depending  on  the  results  of  the  inspection. 

11.973.  By  ''capitation  grant"  you  mean  a  grant  calculated  upon 
attendance  P — Yes,  and  by  a  variable  grant  one  calculated  upon  the  atten- 
dance at  the  inspection  and  the  qucuity,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  the 
examination  which  the  whole  school  passes— not  an  individual  ^Bxamination. 

11.974.  You  would  not  call  it  a  payment  by  results  grant,  because  it 
would  be  on  the  impression^  so  to  spei^,  which  the  inspector  derived  from 
the  work  of  the  school  taken  as  a  whole,  and  not  upon  the  noted  results 
of  the  examination  of  each  pupil  P— Quite  so.  It  would  be  an  inspection 
of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  student. 

11.975.  Who  would  conduct  that  examiuation  as  regards  literary  sub- 
jeoto  P — I  may  say  that  this  scheme  is  not  promulgated  at  the  present 
time.  It  may  be  modified  to  a  certain  extent.  Probably  Her  Majesty's 
inspector  might  be  called  in  to  assist  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  literary  subjects. 

11.976.  I  mean  that  the  literanr  subjects  would  not  be  taken  by  one  of 
the  science  and  art  inspectors  P-— If  he  felt  himself  incapable  of  examining 
in  that  subject  he  would  ask  the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector. 

11.977.  He  might  examine  himself  in  those  subjects  P — If  he  felt  capable 
•of  doing  so. 

11.978.  But  the  literary  subjects  play  quite  a  secondary  part  in  those 
science  schools,  do  they  not  P — They  ought  not  to  do  so. 

11.979.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  a  rule  they  do  P — Unfortunately  they 
do  sometimes,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  cases.    We  used  to  insist  upon 
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the  minimam  of  15  horns  a  week  being  devoted  to  soienoe  in  organised 
science  schools,  and  we  always  had  a  difScnltj  in  getting  them  to  give  that 
15  honrs  a  week.    The  rest  tiiey  said  they  wished  for  literary  subjects. 

11.980.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that,  as  regards  a  good  many  of  these 
organised  science  schools,  the  literary  subjects  are  comparatively  thrown 
into  the  shade,  but  your  view  is  that  that  is  not  generally  true  P — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  hours  are  devoted  to 
literaiy  subjects.  What  progress  is  made  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
seeing. 

11.981.  {Mr.  Cochhurn.)  Not  half  the  time  in  organised  science  schools  is 
necessarily  given  to  science  instruction  now  ? — It  is  13  hours  a  week. 

11.982.  So  there  would  be  more  than  half  the  time  available  for  literary 
work  ? — I  think  about  half.  I  think  about  25  to  28  hours  per  week  is  the 
ordinary  time  devoted  to  instruction. 

11.983.  (Chairman.)  May  we  take  it  then,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
two  classes  of  subjects  are  about  equally  divided  p — Yes,  and  that  is  what 
we  wish  it  to  be. 

11.984.  (Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  Does  the  science  instruction,  to  which  13  hours 
are  to  be  devoted,  include  art  p — Yes,  it  includes  art. 

11.985.  {Mr.  YoxalL)  And  mathematics  P— Yes,  and  mathematics. 

11.986.  {Mr,  Hobhowe.)  Under  the  proposed  scheme,  is  it  contemplated 
that  you  should  not  only  examine  in  literary  subjects,  but  give  grants  or 
aid  in  respect  of  them  P — That  combined  with  the  science.  We  have  no 
power  at  tiie  present  time  to  pay  for  literary  subjects,  and  the  only  way  is 
by  tacking  them  on  to  the  science  subjects,  and  taking  the  general  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  schools. 

11.987.  And  increasing  your  capitation  grants  P-^^Increasing  your  capita- 
tion grants. 

11.988.  {Chairman.)  After  the  first  year,  is  it  a  part  of  this  plan  thftt 
anything  should  be  done  for  the  literary  subjects  P— Certainly,  just  as 
before,  and  that  in  the  second  year  probably,  the  students  may  be 
presented  for  examination  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

11.989.  In  literary  subjects  p — ^No,  in  science  subjects.  In  the  first  year 
it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  no  examination  whatever,  but  only 
inspection,  including  under  the  term  ''  inspection "  examination  by  the 
inspector. 

11.990.  By  which,  inspector? — The  Science  and  Art  inspector.  Any 
regular  examination  held  by  the  Department. 

11.991.  For  the  second  year,  do  ^ou  propose  that  the  grants  should  be 
made  for  literary  subjectiaP — ^It  will. be  included  in  the  variable  grant 
which  is  given  to  the  sohooL 

11.992.  That  is  to  say,  although  the  grant  has  hitherto  been  only  for  the 
scientific  subjects,  now  it  will  be  for  literary  subjects  also  P — Quite  so. 

11,998.  And  how  will  it  be  awarded  P— In  the  same  way  that  it  will  be 
for  the  first  year — by  examination  by  the  inspector  or  inspectors. 

11.994.  That  is  to  say  not  individual  examination,  but  examination  of 
the  school  P — Examination  of  the  school. 

11.995.  Then  you  will  not  apply  the  payment  by  results  plan  to  literary 
subjects  P~No. 

11.996.  But  in  the  second  year  it  will  be  applied  to  the  science  subjects  P 
— Jt  is  in  the  scheme  to  apply  it  to  the  soienoe  subjects. 

11.997.  And  will  there  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  variable  grant  for 
aoienoe  subjects  also  P— Yes,  I  shoiJ.d  judge  about  half  by  the  variable 
grant  and  half  by  results. 

11,698.  {Mr.  Catlcbwrn.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
vaxiable  grant  P — ^It  is  a  new  grant  very  much  akin  to  the  Educatii>n 
Department  grants. 
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11»999.  Then  your  Department  is  going  to  inuroduoe  a  new  kind  of  grant 
altogether  ? — ^Yes. 

12.000.  {Mr.  Yojeail.)  A  grant  payable  on  inspection  P-— Yes  ;  there  is  t<? 
be  a  fixed  grant  and  a  variable  grant,  which  depends  on  the  excellence  of 
the  school. 

12.001.  (Mr.  Oochhwrn,)  That  will  be  new P— Yes. 

12.002.  (Chairman.)  There  are  two  new  features  in  that ;  one  that  it  is 
not  payment  by  resnlts,  and  the  other  that  it  includes  literary  subjects  P — 
Yes. 

12.003.  Can  you  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  additional 
expense  that  will  be  thereby  incurred  P— The  additional  expense  will  be 
very  smaJl  indeed,  but  the  distribution  of  grants  will  be  rather  modified. 

12.004.  Then  jrou  will  reduce  the  payment  by  results  grants  ?— Yes,  for  • 
the  organised  science  schools. 

12.005.  {Mr.  Bohhouse.)  You  will  give  less  money  in  aid  of  the  science 
subjects  and  more  in  aid  of  the  literary  subjects  P — That  would  be  the  net 
result  of  it,  except  ^at  those  schools  that  do  not  get  the  higher  grants 
now  would  be  encouraged. 

12.006.  {Chaimum.)  We  have  been  told  by  more  than  one  witness,  I 
think,  that  in  the  case  of  some  schools  the  present  system  tends  to  depress 
the  literary  subjects  in  favour  of  the  scientific  subjects,  and  thut  the 
education  of  boys  who  remain  at  school  after  14  or  15  in  the  organisetl 
science  schools  assumes  thereby  a  predominantly  scientific  direction  which 
these  witnesses  have  regretted.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make 
upon  that  P— You  cannot  expect  me  to  regret  that  a  boy  should  take  a 
scientific  career. 

12.007.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  regret  that  a  boy  should  take  a  scientific 
career,  but  I  suppose  you  may  regret  that  a  boy  who  was  better  fitted  to 
make  progress  in  literary  subjects  was  driven  by  the  present  grant  system 
into  scientific  subjects  P — I  think  that  under  those  circumstances  those 
boys  ought  not  to  belong  to  an  organised  science  school. 

12.008.  Not  even  under  the  proposed  changes  P — No,  I  think  an 
organised  science  school  is  essentially  a  school  for  organised  science,  and 
you  must  give  a  general  education  as  well  as  a  scientific  education^  and  i£ 
a  boy  has  no  aptitude  for  science  the  organised  science  school  is  not  the 
place  for  him. 

12.009.  How  would  yon  provide  for  those  boys  P — So  far  it  has  not  been 
the  duty  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  provide  for  them. 

12.010.  What  is  suggested  is  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  have  prevented  them  from  being  provided  for  in  schools 
having  a  literarv  curriculum,  because  they  have  l^en  drawn  hj  the  grants 
into  sdiook  wiui  a  predominantly  scientific  curriculum.  That  is  wm^t  the 
witnesses  have  suggested,  and  it  is  upon  that  point  that  we  invite  your 
opinion.  1  will  put  it  in  other  words  :  the  witnesses  ascribe  to  the  action 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  the  fact  that  many  boys  who  are  better 
fitted  for  a  literary  course  nevertheless  follow  a  scientific  course.  Can  you 
suggest  any  remedy  for  that  state  of  things  P — ^I  think  this  Royal  C!ommis- 
sion  will  most  probably  find  the  most  efficient  remedy. 

12.011.  But  we  desire  to  be  aided  in  our  search  by  what  you  can  tell 
us  P — I  think  there  ought  to  be  established  secondary  schools  in  which 
what  you  may  call  the  classical  side  sHould  be  predominant. 

12.012.  What  pecuniary  support  do  you  suggest  should  be  given  to 
those  schools  considering  that  science  subjects  will  continue  to  receive 
their  pecuniaiy  support  fiom  your  Department  P — ^If  you  can  get  a  grant 
from  the  Treasury  I  should  say  a  grant  from  the  Treasury ;  but  if  you 
cannot  I  should  say  take  some  of  the  beer  money. 

12,018.  A  grant  from  the  Treasury  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  defi* 
oiendes,  but  Bupi>ose  we  cannot  get  the  grant  from  the  Treasury  P — Then 
it  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  beer  money. 
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12.014.  That  is  to  say,  the  restriotioiiB  whioh  confine  that  money  to  the 
technical  Bnbjeots  might  be  removed,  you  think  P — Yes,  bo  long  as  it  does 
not  take  away  the  restriction  with  regard  to  elementary  education. 

12.015.  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  it  is  not  applied  in  aid  of  elementary 
•education  P — ^Yes. 

12.016.  (Mr.  Hobhouae,)  In  this  change  of  your  system  with  regard  to 
organised  science  schools,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  proposed  &ny 
other  accompanying  changes  with  regard  to  schools  which  have  science 
and  art  classes  in  connexion  with  them  P — Not  at  present.  One  must  move 
very  slowly. 

12.017.  Then  you  would  really  be  aiding  literary  subjects  in  organised 
science  schoola,  and  not  in  schools  which  were  of  a  more  literary  character  P 
— Quite  so. 

12.018.  {Mr,  Cockburn.)  Then  does  not  the  position  in  which  you  find 
yourself  now  before  the  Commission  emphasise  the  misfortune  that  the 
Education  Department  which  takes  literary  work  under  its  special  care, 
ceases  to  give  any  kind  of,  substantial  encouragement  after  Standard  YIL, 
and  South  Kensington  continues  to  go  on  with  substantial  encouragement 
very  much  beyond  that  time.    Is  that  the  fact  P — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

12.019.  And  that  if  literary  encouragement  is  to  be  given  to  such  boys 
as  you  have  indicated,  it  will  have  to  come  from  some  re-arrangement 
of  the  Whitehall  side  of  instruction,  as  you  have  re-arranged  yours  at  South 
Kensington  P — ^Yes. 

12.020.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  observation  to  offSer  with  regard  to 
the  new  sub-inspectors  who  have  been  contemplated  P — Since  I  gave  my 
last  evidence  there  are  in  tke  course  of  appointment  80  sub-inspectors,  or 
assistant  inspectors  you  might  call  them.  Of  course,  it  sounds  a  large  body, 
but  they  are  only  really  replacing  men  who  were  temporary  art  inspectors 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course,  by  this  means  we  get  a 
I>ermanent  staff  whom  we  can  employ  in  any  duties  we  choose  to  put  upon 
them,  so  long  as  they  are  fit  for  it,  of  course.  This  has  a  bearing  really 
upon  a  question  which  was  asked  me  last  time  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
possible  at  any  time  to  do  away  with  the  payment  on  results  for  elementary 
science  in  science  and  art  classes.  There  does  seem  to  be  a  possibility 
now  that  that  happy  result  may  be  reached  when  the  full  complement  of 
inspoctors  is  appointed,  and  they  have  got  well  into  their  work.  When  I 
last  gave  evidence  I  Uiought  it  was  impossible  that  payments  by  capi- 
tation should  be  given  to  elementary  science  in  the  science  and  art  classes 
aU  over  the  country.  The  appointment  of  these  sub-inspectors  makes 
what  appeared  to  be  almost  an  impossibility  just  possible. 

12.021.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  we  precisely  follow  the  change  which  you 
think  would  be  introduced  in  that  way  by  the  appointment  of  sub-inspectors. 
Perhaps  you  will  explain  it  a  little  more  fully  r — The  sub-inspectors  will 
be  grouped  in  the  districts  which  are  now  manned  by  the  senior  inspectors 
— ^the  13.  Each  inspector  will  hare  his  sub-inspectors  under  his  hand  to 
inspect  the  drawing  in  elementary  schools,  and  also  to  inspect  the  science 
and  arb  classes,  such  as  the  inspector  may  direct  him  to  do.  Therefore, 
having  got  this  large  number  of  inspectors,  it  is  not  impossible  that  every 
school  in  the  Kingdom  may  be  inspected  once  a  year  at  all  events,  with  a 
view,  perhaps,  to  some  modification  in  the  payments  which  are  made  at 
the  present  time. 

12.022.  Will  you  point  oat  the  advantages  over  the  present  method 
which  the  new  system  will  possess  p — The  present  method  of  inspecting 
<lrawing  and  elementary  schools  is  by  appointing  temporary  inspectors, 
who  simply  do  that  work  and  nothing  else,  and  for  which  they  are  paid  by 
a  fixed  sum  per  schooL  These  are  gradually  being  abolished,  and  per- 
manent men  put  in  their  place  who  hftve  distinct  qualifications,  in  other 
ways  besides  art  qualifications.  By  that  means,  of  course,  we  have  a  body 
of  sub-inspectors  who  are  jperfectly  capable  of  inspecting  the  elementary 
classes  wluch  are  held  in  science. 
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12,028.  (Mr.  Cochtmm.)  Axe  these  men  to  be  wholly  in  the  par  of  the 
South  Kensington  Department  P — Wholly. 

12,024.  And  not  at  liberty  to  take  any  other  kiiid  of  work? — Not  at 
liberty  to  take  any  other  kind  of  work. 

Defects  iw  Ad-      12,025.  iChairtnan.)  Have  you  any  observation  to  give  ns  upon  the  way 

S'ttchnicS.    ^  which  the  county  councils  are  now  administering  the  technical  education 

LrsTBUCTioir     money? — The  county  councils,  I  think,  are  administering  their  grants 

'^^ISoSava^^^^  ^^^  ^®^»  ^^^  ^  think  the  borough  county  councils  sometimes  step  outside 

^"*      the  Act  very  considerably  in  i]x*h  way  they  give  their  grants.    I  have  here 

some  examples  of  what  I  should  call  misapplications  of  grants.    I  find  that 

in  the  boroughs  there  are  a  good  many  illegal  applioations  of  the  money 

which  they  come  into.    For  instance,  take  Beading.    They  give  1002.  to 

the  Free  Library  and  Museum   instead   of    spending    it  on  technical 

instruction. 

12.026.  A  museum  might  be  regarded  from  some  points  of  view,  might 
it  not,  as  a  provision  for  technical  instruction  ? — Yes.  I  think  by-and-bye 
we  shall  come  to  some  things  which  you  would  scarcely  class  in  that  way, 
Devonport :  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  a  deputation  attending  con- 
ference in  London  of  the  National  Association,  that  was  paid  out  of  the 
money.  Then,  maintenance  of  Museum  2502.  at  Bootle.  At  Liverpool, 
2,500Z.  granted  for  the  purchase  of  books,  model  oasts  for  the  Library  and 
Museum,  Gallery  of  Arts,  and  so  on.  These  are  municipal  institutions. 
The  same  grant  was  given  in  1890-91,  and  1891-92  and  about  half  of  that 
in  1892-93.  Manchester :  expenses  of  inquiry  into  the  system  of  technical 
instruction  in  continental  and  other  towns,  917/.  Leicester  gives  1,0002. 
a  year  to  the  Museum  Extension  Fund,  the  museum  buildings  being  in* 
adequate  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  specimens,  and  wall  space  for 
the  permanent  art  gaUery.  Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  above 
ecMning  within  the  terms  of  the  Act,  I  think  the  next  will  be  considered 
distinctly  outside  it.  Great  Yarmouth  gave  4502.  for  a  cricket  and  f ootbcdl 
ground.  Newcastle-on-Tyne:  3502.  granted  to  a  school  for  the  purpose  of 
evening  continuation  classes  ;  1502.  granted  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 
technical  subjects.  At  West  Bromwich  money  was  granted,  I  cannot  state 
the  exact  amount,  for  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  Wolver- 
hampton gave  2062.  to  an  art  gallerv.  I  have  got  a  long  list  here  ;  I  am 
only  giving  examples.  Leeds :  5002.  granted  to  the  Free  Public  Library 
Committee  for  the  purchase  of  art  works ;  7002.  granted  to  the  Free  Public 
Library  Committee  for  the  purchase  of  technical  books  and  pictures. 

12.027.  [Mr.  Cockbuni.)  That  is  1,2002.  out  of  6,0002.  ?— Yes.  Bradford 
gave  1,0007.  to  the  Free  Library  in  1890-91, 1891-92,  3002.,  1892-93,  another 
300/.  In  the  counties,  Dorset  county  gave  grants  to  three  museiims  of 
150/.  Leicester  county  gave  5292.  to  the  Agricultural  Society  ;  the  Surrey 
County  Council  gave  1,6002.  to  the  Agricultural  Collie  (but  I  think  that 
was  a  legitimate  expense),  established  in  conjunction  with  the  Kent  County 
Council. 

12.028.  (Chairman.)  That  would  surely  be  a  very  proper  application  ? — 
Oh,  yes.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  queried  as  not  coming  within  the 
Act  on  account  oi  its  joining  with  other  county  councils.  If  they  had  built 
it  by  themselves,  I  understand  there  could  be  no  question  about  it. 

12.029.  Then  they  have  no  power  to  do  it  in  co-operation  with  another 
county  ? — This  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  a  matter  which  must  be  decided  sooner 
or  later. 

12.030.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  Has  the  auditor  passed  itP — I  cannot  tell  you. 
I  hope  he  has. 

12.031.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  these  various  applications,  which 
you  criticise,  may,  in  some  bases  at  least,  have  arisen  from  difficulties  that 
the  distributing  authority  felt  in  knowing  how  it  could  best  spend  the 
money,  that  is  to  say,  horn  the  want  of  kaowledge  or  of  inventiveness  on 
its  part  ? — ^I  should  not  think  it  was  want  of  knowledge. 
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12.032.  Special  knowledge,  I  mean  ?-^l  think  they  acted  according  to 
their  lights,  if  I  may  put  it  in  that  way. 

12.033.  Perhaps  their  lights  in  the  matter  of  technical  education  were 
not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  choose  other  methods  P — ^In  boroughs  where 
there  is  no  Local  Gk>yemment  Board  auditor  they  can  apply  the  money 
much  as  they  like,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  real  saieguard  that  it  is  legally 
applied.    The  money  may  be  applied  to  swimming  baths  and  such  things. 

12,084.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  there  was  a  central  authority  to 
which  the  local  authority  could  resort  for  adyice  as  to  how  best  this  money 
could  be  spent,  any  random  applications,  or  applications  not  likely  to 
be  fruitful,  might  be  avoided  P — Yes,  and  for  the  boroughs  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  audit  for  this  money  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  technical 
education.  There  would  be  a  great  improvement.  Of  course  I  know 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  for  the  boroughs. 

12.035.  (Mr,  Cockhurn.)  You  mean  the  Government  audit? — Yes;  of 
course  the  county  councils  very  rarely  go  astray  in  their  application  of 
moneys  because  they  have  to  submit  their  expenditure  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  auditor. 

12.036.  {Chairnian.)  These  facts  and  similar  ones  which  you  have  been 
giving  us  will  appear  in  a  return  which  your  Department  proposes  to 
present  to  Parliament  ? — They  wilL 

12.037.  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  return  will  be  published  ? — I  hope 
before  the  end  of  the  Session.    It  is  in  its  final  stage  now. 

12.038.  Up  to  what  date  will  that  return  give  the  facts  ?  —March,  1894. 

12.039.  (Mr,  Cockhurn,)  And  it  will  be  exhaustive? — Exhaustive  as 
regards  every  local  authority. 

12.040.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Srnith.)  What  are  your  grounds  for  applying 
the  term  *'  mis-application  ''  to  a  grant  in  aid  of  a  museum,  or  technical 
books,  or  an  art  gallery  p — Because  it  is  against  the  Act. 

12.041.  .Your  ground  is  not  tnat  it  is  inadvisable,  but  you  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  illegal  ? — Yes. 

12.042.  You  would  not  deny  that  museums  have  been  in  fact  on  the 
Continent,  and  of  course  in  tliis  country  too,  a  very  efficient  means  of 
technical  education  P — Yes,  but  these  should  be  supported  by  money  raised 
under  the  Free  Libraries  Act. 

12.043.  But  provided  it  was  legal  it  would  not  be,  in  your  opinion,  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  general  functions  of  county  councils  P — No,  it  is 
only  because  it  is  illegal. 

12.044.  I  will  not  argue  the  legal  point,  but  has  a  decision  been  given 
upon  it  P — ^Yes. 

12.045.  By  whom  p — A  legal  opinion  has  been  obtained  upon  it  by  the 
Department. 

12.046.  Does  that  opinion  include  expenditure  on  books  P — No ;  the  deci- 
sion regarding  that  was,  that  if  books  w^re  parchased  for  technical  subjects 
for  which  a  minute  had  been  obtained  by  the  Department  such  books 
might  be  deposited  in  the  free  library,  and  that  would  be  part  of  the 
technical  instruction. 

12.047.  Would  not  that  also  apply  to  the  purchase  of  models  and  various 
things  in  a  museum  if  they  illustrated  subjects  on  which  a  minute  had 
been  obtained  p — Hardly  in  the  same  way,  I  think. 

12.048.  Then  with  regard  to  the  grant  to  the  agiicultural  society  in 
Leicestershire,  was  not  that  merely  a  payment  for  services  rendered,  such 
as  a  dairy  school.  Otherwise  how  was  it  passed  by  the  auditor  P — I 
believe  it  was.    As  to  the  counties  I  have  hardly  got  anything  to  say. 

12.049.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  expenses  of  that  Manchester  inquiry. 
I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  the  sum  expended,  but  it  is  your 
opinion  that  no  part  of  the  fund  can  be  spent  on  inqturing  into  the  best 
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systemB  pnrsned  elsewhere  P — It  has  been  decided,  for  instance,  that  the 
expenses  of  meetings  of  organising  secretaries  cannot  be  taken  oat  of  that 
money. 

12.050.  I  was  not  t>iinTriiig  of  the  Devonport  deputation,  but  the  inqniry 
into  the  systems  of  Continental  technical  schools.  Has  a  legal  decision 
been  given  on  that  ? — No,  it  has  not  been  raised. 

12.051.  It  would  hardly  come  fairly  within  the  definition  of  a  mis- 
application. If  the  legal  point  has  not  been  raised  surely  it  is  desirable, 
is  it  not,  that  such  action  as  is  taken  in  each  locality  should  be  taken  in 
the  light  of  knowled^  of  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  p — ^It  was  in 
view  of  the  decision  given  by  the  Local  Qoyemment  Board  that  similar 
inquiries  would  noc  come  within  the  scope  and  should  not  be  paid  for.  I 
may  add  that  this  list  has  been  drawn  up  simply  from  the  return  that 
the  varioas  local  authorities  have  made,  in  which  they  themselves  give 
other  purposes  than  technical  instruction  to  which  the  money  has  been 
applied. 

12.052.  {Mr,  Coohbum.)  May  the  misapplications  which  you  charge  the 
borough  county  councils  with  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  subject  to  a  Gk>vemment  audit  as  the  administrative  county  councils 
are  P— Yes,  I  think  so, 

12,058.  Do  you  think  it  is  explained  by  that  P — I  think  it  is. 

12.054.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  And  is  not  this  what  we  may  call  looseness  of 
expenditura  also  explained  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  as  the  law 
now  stands  there  is  no  compulsion  on  those  councils  to  spend  this  fund 
on  technical  instruction;  they  may  if  they  like  devote  it  to  the  relief 
of  the  rates  P — Yes. 

12.055.  Is  your  Department  in  communication  with  the  auditors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  these  questions  p — With  the  Local  Qovern- 
ment  Board  itself  ;  not  with  the  auditors. 

12.056.  So  that  the  decisions  that  are  arrived  at  by  that  Department  are 
arrived  at  after  communication  with  you  on  these  particular  questions  P — 
Not  always.  If  we  have  a  point  we  refer  it  to  them,  and  we  also  get  an 
opinion  from  our  own  legal  adviser. 

12.057.  Supposing  the  two  departments  dififer  P — ^Then,  I  suppose,  the 
law  officers  woidd  settle  it. 

12.058.  I  understand  you  wish  to  give  some  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  examination  of  private  schools  by  the  Department  P— In  the  evidence 
I  gave  on  the  last  occasion,  I  think  I  was  asked  whether  any  private 
schools  could  be  examined  by  .  the  Department,  and  whether  there 
was  any  charge  made  for  it.  *My  reply  was,  I  think,  that  if  they 
fulfilled  certain  conditions,  appointing  a  committee  and  so  on,  the  exa- 
mination could  be  held  in  any  school  and  no  charge  was  made  for  it. 
I  ought  to  have  said  that  of  course  if  this  was  to  grow  very  largely  the 
Department  could  not  undertake  to  be  an  examining  body  except  for  its 
own  schools,  but  there  would  have  to  be  a  limit  placed  upon  the  examina- 
tions which  it  would  conduct  in  private  schools  or  schools  not  in  absolute 
connexion  with  the  Department.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  wish  to  add. 

12.059.  To  what  extent  do  you  examine  private  schools  at  present  under 
those  conditions  P — It  is  given  in  the  annual  report. 

12,060. 1  see  that  your  Department  has  given  a  decision  that  scholarships 
founded  out  of  public  money  are  not  to  belield  at  any  school  conducted  for 
private  profit.  That  is  under  sub-section  1  (/)  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act  P— Yes. 

12.061.  Do  you  regard  these  scholarships  as  aid  given  to  private  venture 
schools  P— Yes.  I  may  say,  that  of  course,  it  is  not  our  decision  ;  it  is 
simply  a  legal  opinion. 

12.062.  Given  by  your  legal  advisers? — ^Yes,  given  by  our  legid 
advisers. 
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12,063.  In  some  oases  has  the  decision  been  applied  io  proprietary 
schools  too  P — Yes. 

12,06^.  You  have  had  some  instances  of  the  conversion  of  proprietary 
flohools  into  public  schools  P — ^Yes,  we  have. 

12.065.  Do  you  consider  that  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  in  this  way  with  the  large  proprietary  schools  of  the  country, 
which  do  not  pay  a  high  dividend  P — 1  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any 
difficulty.  'VHien  I  say  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  difficulty  I 
mean  any  insurmountable  difficulty. 

12.066.  Supposing  the  proprietors  were  willing  to  take  a  small  fixed  rate 
of  interest*  on  their  present  share  capital  and  that  was  converted  into  a 
first  charge  on  the  school,  and  all  future  profits  were  appropriated  to  the 
development  of  the  school,  do  you  think  that  in  some  such  way  as  that 
these  schools  might  be  put  on  a  proper  public  basis  P-^Yes,  I  should  hope 
they  would. 

12.067.  And  aided  out  of  local  rates  P— Yes. 

12.068.  Do  you  think  the  present  relations  of  your  Department  to  the 
county  oouncilB,  as  an  advisory  body,  are  satisfactory,  or  do  you  think  that 
you  ought  to  have  more  control  over  their  expenditure  P — ^I  should  only 
like  to  see  any  such  control  arise  from  the  county  councils  themselves  wish- 
ing the  Depuiiment  to  have  a  hand  in  the  work  they  were  doing.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  bad  policy  for  us  to  try  and  force  our  services  upon  the 
county  councils. 

12.069.  But  do  you  consider  that  the  present  relations  between  you  and 
the  local  authorities  work  on  the  whole  satisfactorily  P — ^I  think  they  are 
beginning  to  work  satisfactorily. 

12.070.  You  think  they  are  improving  P — They  are  improving  decidedly. 

12.071.  I  suppose  the  local  authorities  are  gradually  beginning  to 
understand  the  limits  within  which  they  can  legally  act  P — Yes. 

12.072.  And  you  have  no  longer  the  number  of  applications  to  your 
Department  for  legal  interpretations  that  you  had  at  fint  P — No. 

12.073.  Have  you  had  many  oases  of  schools  complaining  to  you  that 
they  do  not  get  their  due  amoimt  of  aid  from  the  local  authorities  P — Yta^ 
a  good  many. 

12.074.  And  you  have  had  to  settle  those  cases  P — ^Yes. 

12.075.  And  they  have  been  settled  without  difficulty  in  most  instances  P 
— ^In  most  cases  they  have  been  settled  without  difficulty. 

12.076.  What  class  of  schools  are  theyp — They  are  so  varied:  in  some 
eases  they  have  been  small  endowed  schools  and  in  others  what  you  would 
call  private  adventure  schools  although  cloaked  under  the  shelter  of  a 
committee. 

12.077.  {Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Can  you  give  us  any  figure  as  to  the  number  of 
appeals  to  you  P — ^Yes,  I  will  insert  it  in  my  evidence. 

12.078.  {Mr.  Rolhouae.)  Do  you  consider  that  all  schools  that  give 
technical  instruction  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  aid  given  to  the  local 
authorities,  whatever  be  the  endowment  or  income  of  the  school  P— I 
believe  so. 

12.079.  That  would  be  your  interpretation  of  the  Act  P — ^Yes. 

12.080.  It  would  not  depend  upon  the  resources  of  the  school  P — No, 
except  of  course  in  relation  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Amending  Act, 
under  which  the  local  authority  have  got  ample  power  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  resources  of  the  school  before  allotting  any  grant  at  all,  and 
of  course  we  should  take  the  same  view,  that  if  a  school  was  richly 
endowed  it  did  not  require  the  same  amount  of  aid  as  a  poor  school. 

12.081.  And  since  the  Act  of  1891  the  local  authority  has  had  much  more 
discretion  in  this  matter?— Yes. 
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12.082.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,)  Going  back  to  the  propoBod  new  scheme 
of  payments  to  organised  science  schools,  do  jon  anticipate  any  difficulty 
arising  from  having  two  scales  of  payment  on  results,  one  for  boys  in  an 
organised  science  school,  and  the  other  for  boys  outside  P — No. 

12.083.  There  would  not  be  the  difficulty  that  the  same  boys  would 
re-present  themselves  P — No. 

12.084.  That  would  be  checked  P — ^Yes.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
two  Ecales  of  payment,  one  for  training  colleges  and  one  for  the  outside. 

12.085.  {Mr.  YoxalL)  You  do  not  propose  to  appoint  all  the  80  sub- 
inspectors  at  once,  do  you  P-^No  ;  27  have  been  appointed. 

12.086.  You  will  gradually  replace  the  present  temporary  inspectors  P — 
Yes. 

12.087.  And  those  sub-inspectors  will  not  only  examine  the  drawing  in 
elementary  schools,  but  will  eventually  inspect,  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending the  grants,  evening  continuation  schools  in  science  and  evening 
classes  in  science  generally  P — I  hope  so ;  but  there  are  great  difficulties. 

12.088.  (Mr.  Cochbum.)  Is  the  amount  of  grant  at  your  disposal  as  a 
department  a  fixed  sum  voted  by  Parliament  from  year  to  year  p — It  varies 
from  year  to  year,  and  always  increases  each  year. 

12.089.  Is  it  dispensed  by  you  regardless  of  the  vote  of  Parliament  and 
upon  the  results  of  your  examinations  ? — Yes. 

12.090.  You  are  not  restricted  to  a  definite  sum  which  you  are  obliged  to 
make  do,  if  I  may  use  the  term  P — No,  we  cannot  be.  We  cannot  tell  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  how  many  students  will  present  themselves.  Of 
course  we  have  to  estimate  the  number  of  students  who  will  present  them~ 
selves,  and  we  know  about  how  much  each  student  costs. 

12.091.  (Mr.  Hohhonse.)  You  have  to  present  estimates  to  the  Treasury 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  P — Yes. 

12.092.  (Mr.  Cockburn.)  But  you  have  supplementary  Votes  if  you  exceed 
the  estimates  I  suppose  IDce  other  Departments  P—Yes,  and  we  occasionally 
do  have  them. 

12.093.  So  that  your  awards  on  the  payment  by  results  of  the  examina- 
tions are  not  restricted  in  any  measure  by  considerations  of  that  kind  P — 
Not  in  the  least. 

12.094.  Is  it  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  more  economical  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  Department  by  these  sub-inspectorrS,  or  a  less  economical  method. 
I  am  spealong  of  the  80  who  have  to  be  members  of  the  Department's  own 
staff  superseding  the  present  temporary  inspectors  P — I  think  the  cost  wili 
be  about  the  same  as  at  present.  It  will  be  more  economical  for  the  first 
few  years  because  of  course  the  salaries  commence  low  and  gradually  rise. 
On  an  average  you  maj  take  it  that  the  expense  will  be  covered  by  what  is 
at  present  expended  with  more  limited  objects. 

(Mr.  Hobhouse,)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  October  2nd,  1894,  at  11  o'clock. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Bev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  M.A,    (See  Q.  6395.) 

Fast  Bridge  Stbxet  Bots. 
Analysis  of  Occupations^  year  ending  November,  1893. 


Total. 


Nature  of  Occupation. 


5 

9 
2 
1 

18 

154 


8 

4 
■88 
19 


1       Asbestos  (Manufacture  oO« 

8  Bedstead  Trade  (Brass). 
1        Box  (Wood)  Trade. 

6       Bookbinding  Trade. 

1       Brush  Trade. 

1       Book  (Sale,  Purchafe,  Cataloguing). 

4       Button  Trade. 
19       Brats  Cabinet  Trade. 
28       Building  Trade. 
II        diemists'  Assistants  (Qualif}'ing  for  Matriculation). 

1       Chemistry  (Assistant  Master,  ^  aTcrley  Road  Technical  School). 
35       Cabinet  Trade  (Apprenticed). 

4  Cabinet  Case  Makers. 

9  Carriage  Body  Making. 

5  I  Confectioner^'  Trade. 

17        Compositors  (Apprentices). 
15       Chandelier  and  Electrical  Fittings. 
8       Designing  and  Modelling. 
19        Die  Sinkers. 
£       Dentistr}'  (Practical). 
bo       Draughtsmen  (classified  as  folio  vrs): — 

Architects'  Offices,  8;  Art  Metal,  10;  Builders'  Offices,  4;  Engineers' 
Drawing  Office,  8 ;  Stained  Glass  (Drawing  Office),  8 ;  Lithographers, 
16  :  Ecclesiastical  Art  Work,  2. 
Drysalting  Trade. 
Drapery  Trade  (Apprentices). 
Diamond  Mounting. 
EnamfUer. 
Engravers  (classified  as  follows)  : — 

Metal,  11;  Wood,  7. 
Engineering  Trades  (classified  as  follow)  : — 
I         Electrical,  19;  Mechanical,  120;  Locorootire,  7;  Naval,  8. 
1     I  Fish  Trade  (Wholesale). 

Grocery  Trade  (Apprentices). 

Glass  Trade. 

Jewellery  Trade  (Gold,  Silver,  iind  Electro  Plating). 

Laboratory  Assistants,  viz  : — 

Chemical,  Botanical,  Metallurgical,  Analysing  (Alkali  Waste),  South 
Staffordshire  Water  Works  Company,  Analyising  Samples,  Brewery 
Laboratory. 
4       Law  Stationers'  Trade. 
14       Lamp  Trade. 
8       Musical  Instruments  (Manufacture  of). 

Do.    Folio  (Messrs.  Rogers  and  Priestley). 
62       Metal  Trades. 
89       Machinists  (t .«.,  smaller  work  than  Engineering). 
10       Mathematical  Instrument  Trade. 
1       Nail  Trade. 
1       Mason,  Stone  (Apprentice). 
1       Telephone  (Instrument)  Hoyal  National  Telephone  Company. 
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Total. 


Nature  of  Occupation. 


140 


8 

16 

1 

14 

6 

4 

18 

4 

4 


1 
1 

18 
9 
8 

24 
9 
5 
8 
7 

66 
4 
1 
8 
1 


Offices  (classified  as  follows) : — 

Groyernment  Post  Office  Department,  5;  Accountants'  Offices,  19; 
Brewing  Offices,  3;  Faotors,  12;  Solicitors'  Offices,  12;  Builders' 
Offices,  9  ;  Insurance  Offices,  15  ;  Estate  Offices,  11 ;  Cotton  (Messrs. 
Clark's)  1 ;  Arts  Club,  1  ;  Timber  Office,  1 ;  Hay  and  Straw,  1 } 
Printers'  Office,  1 ;  Corporation  Gas  Department,  2 ;  Drysalters'  Offices 
5 ;  County  Court  Office,  1  ;  Electrical  Supply  Company,  1 ;  Engi- 
neer's Office,  2 ;  Loan  C^ces,  5 ;  Stone  and  Slag  (Earl  of  Dudley's 
Estate)  ]  ;  Typist,  1 ;  Press  (Daily  Post)  1 ;  Manufacturers'  Offices, 
18;  Land  and  Building  Societies'  Offices,  2;  Engineers'  Offices,  4; 
Carriage  Works  Offices,  6:  L.N.W.B.,  Mid.B.,  and  G.W.B.  V. 
Offices,  16;  Broken'  Offices,  2. 

Optician's  Trade. 

Plumbing  and  Sanitary  Engineering  (Apprentices). 

Provision  Trade  (Wholesale). 

Pattern  Makers. 

Pupil  Teachers  (some  Fat  for  Queen's  Scholarships). 

Photc^raphic  Business. 

Printers'  Trades  (various  Departments), 

Bole  Making. 

Boyal  College  of  Science,  London  (Students).  Gained  Free  Scholarship 
tenable  ai*  above  for  three  years.  1/.  Is.  per  week  allowed  for  Board  and 
Kailway  fiires  tt>  and  from  home  Yacatian  periods. 

Steam  Gauge  Making. 

Screw  Trade  (Machinist,  Messrs.  Nettlefold's). 

Scale  Making  (Messrs.  Avery  and  Mr.  H.  Bissecker  principally). 

Saddlery  Trade. 

Tobacco  Trade  (Wholesale  Manufacture), 

Tool  Makers. 

Tkilorinff  Trade  (Apprentices). 

Timber  Trade. 

Training  Ship. 

Upholstering. 

Warehouse  (English  and  Foreign). 

Watch  Trade  (Apprentices). 

Wire  Worker. 

Wood  Caxring. 

Wood  Turning. 
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Handed  in  by  Dr,  Forsyth  and  Mr, 
la.  Afpbkdix  containing  Statistics  of  Higher 


BchooL 


1V69S* 


No.  of  Pupils. 


Stolid.  7. 


Over 

^tand.  7. 


Subjects. 


A^btoD   •  under  • 
I^yne         Albion 
OrnniMd  Science 
Scbool. 

Bolton        Higher 
Gndde  Scbool. 


t 


Birmingh  am 
Warerley  Road 
Tecbnical  ScbooL 


Binningbam  Br  idge 
Street  Technical 
SchooL 


Brighton     Higher 
GFrade  School. 


BMTOw-in-Purneas 
Higher  Grade 
SchooL 


Bhrth  and  District 
Higher  Grade 
School. 


Oardifl        Higher 
Grade  School. 


Is.  per  week 


6J.  per  week 


Coventiy  Bablake 
New  SchooL 
(An  endowed  ! 
loliool  not  under 
the  Bducation 
Department.) 


None 


None 


M.  per  week,  not 
including  books. 


9dl  per  week,  not 
including  books, 
Ac. 


M.  and  9d,  per 
week.  Is,  per 
week  in  classes 
above  the  stan- 
dards. 


Cd.  per  week,  not 
including  books 
and  stetionery. 


Is,  per  week 


No 

seventh 

standard. 


195 


70 


No 

seventh 

standard. 


les 


2fi3 


67 


aoi 


307 


ISO 


205 


07 

Not  an 

organised 

science 

schooL 


07 

Not  an 

organised 

science 

schooL 


(a.) 

(b.) 
(c) 

M 

(6.) 


ie.) 
U,] 


'i 


(a.) 

(ft.) 
M 

(a.) 
(6.) 


Omniaed  Science  School 

Subjects. 
Latin.  French,  German. 
Manual  InstruetioE. 

Elementaiy  School  Sub- 
jecta. 

Orvanised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Franch. 

Manual  Instruction. 

Blementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

Organised  Sdenoe  Sub- 
jects. 

Oommerdal  Sidbjects. 

A  domestic  course  for 
Kirla. 

French. 

Manual  Instruction- 
wood  and  iron. 

Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects for  Standard  V II. 
Oiwaniaed  S«i0nce  .Sub- 


jects. 
Manu 


.2ia 


in  the 

organised 

science 

schooL 


(a.) 
(ft.) 

(a.) 


.) 
(a.) 

(M 

M 
{d.) 

{a.) 

(6.) 

(e.) 

1^1 


anual   and  Techtiical 
Subjects. 

Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Modem  Languages. 

Commercial  Subiects. 

31  anual  Instruction. 

Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

Omnlsed  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Commercial  Subjects. 

French  and  Latin. 

Manual  Instruction. 

Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 
Science  and  Art  Subjects. 
Commercial  Subjects. 
French. 

Elementaiy  School  Sub- 
jects. 

Oi^Sanised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Commercial  Subjects. 

Latin.  French. 

Elementory  School  Sub- 
jects. 

Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Limn.  French.  German. 

Commercial  Subjects. 


Manual  Instruction. 


tic 
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No.  2. 

Bidgood»    (See  Qiuestion  8565.) 
Grajdb  and  Obganised  Science  Schooub. 


Scholarships. 


Aid  from  Qounty  Councils. 


Prepared  for  University  and 
other  EuminationB. 


120/.   per  annum   fh>m  Lan- 
caster  C.C. 


Xone 


(a.)  Lancashire  C.C.  Scholar- 
ships. 

(6.)  Scholarship  1002.,  everj 
second  year. 

(a.)  16  Science  and  Art 
Scholarships. 

(6.)  5  Thomasson  Scholar- 
ships, value  61.  each. 

{c.)  100  free  places. 


(a.)  Science  and  Art  Scholar-     Birmingham    C.C.   have    es- 
ships.  tablished  Maintenance 


(6.)  Birmmgham  C.C.  Scholar 
ships. 


(a.)  80     Science     and     Art 

Scholarships. 
(6.)  5  Hack  Scholarships. 


None 


Eecoffnised  by  the  Northum- 
berland C.C.  as  a  local 
"Technical  School." 

20  County  Council  Scholar- 
shipsi   8  free  places. 


S00{.  annually  competed  for ; 
value  lOl.  to  32.  each. 


(a.)  86     Boarding     Scholar-. 

ships, 
(d.)  60  Day  Srholamhipi. 


Scholarship,  which  may  be 
held  at  this  SchooL 


(a.)  Science  and  Art  Scholar-     Ditto 
ships. 

(b,)  Several    Local    Scholar- 
shins. 

(c.)  C.C.  ^holarships. 


None 


None 


This  School  receives  about 
1007.  per  annum  from  the 
C.C. 


None 


None. 


Preparation  for  London  and 
Tictoria  University. 


Victoria  Prelinainaiy. 
l^Ianchcster  GRrammar  School 
Exhibitiona. 


None  yet. 

This  is  a  new  school. 


None  yet. 


Cambridge  Local. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
London  University  Ha- 
triculation* 


la.)  Cambridge  Local. 

(6.)  Pharmaoentical.         -   r 

ic.)  Edinburgh  Medical  Pre- 


liminary. 


Northumberland  C.C.Scholar- 
sliipe. 


fa.)  London  Matrioalatioii. 
[b,)  University  College  fieho* 

larships. 
ic.)  Cardiff  C.C.  Scholazshipf. 
id.)  Glamorgan  C.CScholai^ 

ships. 
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School. 


Peet. 


No.  of  Piiplla. 


Stend.  7. 


Oyer 
Stan.  7. 


Subjects. 


Derby         Higher 
Onuie  SohooL 


Gateahead  Higher 
Grade  Sohool. 


HaUfu        Hixher 
Grade  School. 


Hull  Central 

Higher       Grade 
School. 


Ipttwich       Higher 
Grade  Sohool. 


Iieeds         Central 
Higher  Grade. 


Leicester         Aid. 
'    Newton's  Sohool. 


Lnton         Higher 
Gxade  School. 


Manehetter  Central 
Higher      Qnde 
'    School. 


Vaiying  from  3d. 
per  week  toSd. 
Fees  in  the  Or- 
ganiBed  Science 
School  3d.  per 
week. 

9d.  per  week,  in^ 
eluding  books 
and  stationery. 


ad.  per  week, 
without  books 
and  stationery. 


St.  6d.  per  quarter 
in  Standards. 
Ss.  per  quarter 
above  Standard 
VII. 


9d,  per  week,  in- 
cluding books 
and  stationery. 


9d,  per  week,  or 
7«.  6cl.  per  quar- 
ter. Boes  not 
include  books 
for  home  work. 


9d.  per  week 


4d.  per  week,  in- 
cluding books, 
Ac. 


Elementary  School 
6d.  per  week, 
and  a  charge  for 
books  ana  sta- 
tionery. 

Organised  Science 
School  :  Bate- 
payiers*  Chil- 
dren 9d,  per 
week.  Non-rato- 
payers*  Children 
1#.  per  week, 
with  a  charge 
for  books  and 
stationery. 


66 


120 


160 


ISO 


178 


208 


104 


80 


80 

Not  an 

organised 

science 

sohool. 


S8G 


No 

Standard 

VII. 


64 


^ 


180 


86 

Not  an 

organised 

Bcienoe 

school. 

810 


(a.)  Elementaiy  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(d.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

le,)  Commercial  Subjects. 

(d.)  Domestic  Subjects. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Oi^nised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(c.)  Commercial  Subjects. 

Id.)  Latin.  French. 

[0.)  Maniml  Instruction. 

[/.)  Instrumental  Music. 


(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Oifpanised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(r.)  Ijitin,  French. 


(a.)  Elementai7  SchopI  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(e.)  French,  Latin. 

(d.)  Manual  Instruction 

shortly. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 
b.)  Science  and  Art  Subjects. 
c.)  Commercial  Sublects. 
id.)  IX>me8tio  Subjects. 
(#.)  French. 
\)  Gymnastics. 
.)  Manual  Instruction. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

{b.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(e.)  lAtin.  Frtneh,  German. 

i<2.)  Commercial  Subjects. 

(e,)  Manual  Instruction, 

Gymnastics. 

(/.)  Instrumental  Music. 


(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Oi|;anised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(e.)  French.  German,  Short- 
hand. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 
Science  and  Art  Subjects. 
Latin  and  French. 
Commercial  Subjects. 

(a.)  Elementary   School  Sub- 
jects. 

(&.)  OMaaised  Science  School 
Subjects. 
Commercial  Subjects. 
French,  German,  Latin. 
Manual  Instruction. 
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Scholarships. 


(a.)  25  Juuior  Technical 
Scliolanhips  awarded 
by  the  l>Bruyshire  C.C. 

(b.)  8u  free  places. 


(a.)  7     Sftionco      ami 

B<>holarHhi|i8. 
(b.)  40  free  placed. 


Art 


(a.)  20     Seionce     and     Art 

Soholar?»hip«f. 
(6.)  West  Riding  C.C.  Scholar- 

Hhips. 
(c.)  100  free  places. 


lOS  tn^e  places 


6i  free  places 


(a.)  22  Science  and  Art 

(6.)  Leeds    County    Council 

8chobirshipa. 
30  of  21/.  oach. 
(c.)  70  "Wcsi  RiiliuK  County 

Council  Exhibitions, 
(d.)  180  firee  places. 


la.)  U  of  10/.  each 
lb.)  40  of  2/.  each, 
(c.)  70  free  places. 


None 


(a.)  27  Science  and  Art 
Scholarships. 

(6.)  7  lAncaaterian  Scholar- 
ships. 

((*.)  Many  free  places. 


Ai'l  from  County  Councils. 


Prepared  for  University  and 
other  Examinations. 


Not  any  (rom  the  C.  C.  of 
Dcrbj'. 


I 


None  from  Borough  Council. 
Durham  C.C.  make  a  fivtint 
for  children  attending  from 
the  County. 

Northumberland  C.C.  Scholar- 
ships held  hera. 


None,  except  that  the  West 
Riding  C.C.  recoornise  the 
School  as  one  in  which  their 
Scholarships  may  bo  held. 


None  from  Borough  Council. 
The  East  Biding  C.C.  allow 
their  Scholarships  to  be 
tenable  at  this  School. 


None 


M  West  Biding  C.C.  bend  70 

pupihi. 
(6.)  Leeds  C.C.  give  3.000/.  to 

the  Board, 


The  C.C.  allows  iU  Scholar- 
ships to  be  held  here. 
Nothing  fh>m  County  Borough, 


A  small  grant. 


None  direct,  but  the  Man- 
chester C.C.  make  a  grant 
to  the  Board  which  is  used 
for  Evening  Classes. 


(a.) 


Soholarshi[]L£xama.  of  the 
Durham  C.C. 

Northumberland  CO. 
and  Durham  College  of 
Science. 

Pharmaceutical    Exami- 
nations. 
(e.)  Cambridge  Local. 


(6.) 


fa.)  Ix>ndon  Hatricalation. 
[b.)  Pharmaceutical    Exami- 
nations. 


Various  Preliminary  Exami- 
nations. 


None  as  yet.   Now  school. 


(a.)  Admission  and  Prelimi- 
minary  Examinations. 
Victoria  Univeriity. 
London  Matriculation. 
Pharmaceutical,     Legal, 
&c. 


}?:i 


(a.)  London  Matriculation. 
(6.)  Victoria  University, 
(c.)  National      Scholarships 
and  Itoyal  Exhibitions, 
(d.)  College  of  Preceptors. 


£    87780. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


School. 


Foes, 


No.  of  Pupils. 


Sland.  7. 


Mancheater  Water- 
loo Higher  Grade 
School. 


3d.  per  week 


Nottingham   Higli 
Pavement  Higher 
Grade  School. 


Newcastle    Ruther 
ford  College. 


5s.  M.  quarterly, 
without  books 
orstHtioucry. 


Us.   to    21«.    per 
quarter. 


Norwich      Higher 
Grade  School. 


Oldham       Higher 
Grade  School. 


Portsmouth  Higher 
Grade  School. 


Scxey's  Trade 

School,     Brutoii 
Somerset. 


9d.  iKr  week,  in* 
eluding  books. 


Sheffield  Central 
Higher  Grade 
School. 


Sunderland  Hisher 
Grade  School. 


9d.  to  6d.  for  Chil- 
dren in  stan- 
dards, 6d.  for 
Childrenof  Rate- 
pajers,  and  9d, 
for  others  above 
the  standards. 
Books  not  in- 
cIud^d. 

Sd.  per  week  not 
including  home- 
work books. 


Tuition  4il.  a  year. 
Books,  Ac.  10#. 
a  year. 


None 


9d.  per  week,  in- 
cluding books. 


South         Shields     4d,  per  week 
Higher      Grade 
School. 


No 

seventh 

standard. 


116 


Not  a 

public 

cle:nen- 

tary 
school. 


121 


107 


190 


Not  a 

Jmblic 
oment- 

ary 
school. 


MS 


216 


174 


Over 
Stan.  7. 


100 


47 


SOS  in 

organised 

science 

school. 


155 


34 


199 


80  to  100. 
Not  an 

organised 
science 
school. 


867 


151 


193 


Subjects. 


(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

Ic. )  Commercial  Subjects. 

Id,)  Fi-cnch. 

(e.)  Manual  Instruction. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  South  !  Kensington  Sub- 
jects. 

(c.)  Commercial  Subjects. 

id.)  French,  German,  Latin. 

{e.)  Manual  Instruction. 


(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(c.)  litttin.  Greek,  French, 
German. 

id.)  Commercial  Subjects. 
e.)  Manual  Instruction. 
/.)  Instrumental  Music. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(b.)  Organised  Science  Sub 
jects. 

(c.)  Latin,  French,  German. 

id.)  Instrumental  Muaio. 

ie.)  Commercial  Subjects. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects, 

(6.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(c.)  French. 

id.)  Commercial  Subjecth. 

(«.)  Manual  Instruction, 


(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(c.)  Manual  Instruction- 
wood  and  metal. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

ib.)  Science  Subjects. 

(c.)  Practical  Subjects,  such 
as  Land  Surveying, and 
Commorfial  Subjects. 

id.)  Manual  Work  in  wood 
and  metal. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

ib.)  Organised  Sdence  Sub- 
jects. 

ic.)  Commercial  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(d.)  French,  German,  Latin. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Organised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

ie.)  Latin,  French,  German. 

(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Oi]sanised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 

(o.)  Latin,  French. 

id.)  Commercial  Subjects. 
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Scholarships. 


Aid  from  County  Councls. 


Prepared  for  University  an^ 
other  Examinations 


(a.)  Science  and  Art  Scholar- 
ships. 
(6.)  Lancasterian       Scholar- 

(<;.)  FreepUices. 


(a.)  Several  Science  and  Art 
Scholarships. 

(6.)  2  High  Pavement  Memo- 
rifll  Scholarsliips.  6/.  Ids. 
each. 

(c.)  1  Henry  Farmer  Memo- 
rial Scholarship,  10^. 
each. 

id.)  80  Free  places. 


(a,)  22     Science     and 
Scholarships. 


Art 


(a.)  Science'  and  Art  Scholar- 
ships. 
(6.)  Norfolk  C.C.Scholsrships 
(c.)  A  number  of  free  places. 


(a.)  Science  and  Art  Scholar- 
ships. 

(6.)  7  Cowhill  School  Trustees 
Scholarships. 

(e.)  80  free  places  Standard 
Seven  and  Science 
School. 


10  free  places 


(a.)  10  per  cent,  of  the  places 
are  free. 

(&.)  3  East  Somerset  ARricul- 
tural  Society's  Scholar- 
shiys,  10^  for  S  years. 

(c.)  22  County  Council  Scholar- 
ships. lU.  to  251.  for 
3  years. 

Lancaeterial  Scholarships,  51. 
lOt..  151.,  25^. 


(a.)   22     Science     and    Art 

Scholarships. 
(6.)  10  free  places 


None 


Same    as    for    the     Central 
Higher  Grade  School. 


County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  nialce  grants  to 
School  Board  for  Teclniical 
Instruction. 

Nottinghamshire  and  Derb}'- 
shire  C.C.  Scholarships  may 
be  held  here. 


(a.)  Newcastle  Council  give 

a  large  grant. 
(6.)  Northumberland       C.C. 

give  a  capitation  grant. 


County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  mnke  their  Scholar- 
ships tenable  at  this  School. 


None. 


N«)ne  direct.  The  Portsmouth 
County  Council  iLake  a 
crant  to  the  boai-d  for 
Evening  Classes. 


2/.  for  each  day  scholar 
8/.  for  each  boarder 


None 


None 


The  Borough  County  Council 
gave  the  School  140^  last 
year. 


(a.)  County  Council  Scholar- 
ships. 
(6.)  Cumbridec  Local, 
(c.)  College  of  Preceptors. 


{a.)  London  Matriculation. 
(6.)  Pharmaceutical    Exami- 
nations, 
(c.)  Medical  Preliminary. 


(a.)  Cambridge  Local. 

(b.)  Pharmaceutical. 

(c.)   College  of  Preceptors. 


Examinations    for    Dockyard 
Apprentices. 


(a.)  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment Examinations. 

(6.)  Boyal  Atrricultural  So- 
ciety's Examinations. 

(e.)  Somerset  County  Council 
Examinations  for  Se- 
nior  and  Intermediate 
Scholarships. 

(a.)  London  Alatriculation. 
(b.)  Queen's  Scholarship. 


(a.)  Queen's  Scholarships. 
(6.)  College  of  Preceptors. 


(a.)  Cambridge  Local. 
(6.)  Trinity  College  Musical 
Examinations. 
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School. 


No.  of  Pnpils. 


Feet. 


«•»«>•»•     8l2S.'7. 


SwBDMa     nicher 
Onde  School. 


Stntford  Oarpen- 
ten'  Company't 
Instatate.  Orga- 
niied  Soienoe 
School  only. 

Stockport  Brent- 
nail  street  Higher 
Onule  WetlcTan 
SohooL 


WolTerhtmptou 
Higher  Gnde 
School. 


fkt,     per     week. 
Including  books. 


5S 


74 


6il.  per  week 


6d.  per  week  not 
including  books. 


6(i.  per  week,  in- 
eluding  books, 
Ac. 


140 


110 


20 


41 


Subjects. 


(a.)  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects. 
(6.)  Oi)(snised  Science  Sub- 
jects. 
ie.)  Commereisl  Subjects, 
d.)  Latin,  French. 
«.)  Manual  Instruction  and 
Gymnastics  (shortly). 

(a.)  Organised  Science 

School  Subjects. 
(b.)  Workshop  Instruction. 


(a.)  Blementaiy  Sehool  Sub- 
jects. 
(6.)  Sclenoe   and    Art    Sub- 


jects. 
(c.)  Domestic 

girli. 
id.)  French. 


course     ftir 


(a.)  Elementaiy  School  Sub- 
jects. 

(6.)  Omnised  Science  Sub- 
ject«. 

le.)  French. 

(d.)  Oommerdal  Subjects. 
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Scholarships. 


Aid  from  County  Councils. 


Prepared  for  Uniyersity  and 
other  Examinations. 


(a.)  Free  places  awarded  by 

the  School  Board, 
(b.)  Places  at  reduced  fees    - 


8  at  lU.  per  annum 
4  at  6L     M       » 
8  at  «»•     ft      u 


(0.)  2  Science  and^Art  Scholar- 
ships. 
(6.)  14  fY«e  places 


as  per  cent,  free  places 


None  at  present 


None 


None. 


None 


(a.)  London  Matriculation. 

(6.)  Pharmaceutical       and 
Leral  Examinations. 

(c.)  Scholarship  Examina- 
tions at  Univeisity 
College,  &c. 


(Jity  and  Guilds'   Eiamina- 
tions. 


New  SchooL 
None  at  preMnt. 
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Ih. — Appendix  on  the  Gevekal  Lines  of  the  Leeds  Hiohes  Grade 

School. 

Attendance  at  School — 

(1.)  On  Boll,  2,200. 
(2,)  Average,  2,012. 
Children  attending  School — 
(1.)  From  7  years  of  age  to  17  or  18,  from  Standard  L  to  a  Fourth 

Year  in  the  Organised  Science  School. 
(2.)  The  School  is  attended  by  1,296  Boys,  905  Girls,  in  two  sections, — 

Klementary,  Higher. 
(8.)  In  the  Elementary  Section,  and  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Higher 
Section  the  sexes  are  kept  distinct,  but  in  the  higher  classes  of 
the  School  they  Hre  often  tanght  together. 
(4.)  The  ckascs  in  the  lower  Standards  are  small,  and  consist  mainly 
of  brothers  and  sisters  of  older  pupils.     About  1,000  papils 
are  beyond  Standard  VI.,  and  1,427  pupils  are  over  12  years 
of  age. 
(5.)  Up  to  and  including  Standard  YII.  the  School  is  worked  on  the 
lines  of  the  Code,  Education  Department,  and  is  inspected  by 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
In  Standard  Vll.  300  Boys,  195  Girls  are  tanght  Elementary 
Science  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 
(6.)  Under  the  Education  Code  the  following  subjects  are  taught : — 

JuNiOB  Division. 
(Standards  I.,  II.,  ITL,  IV.).    , 

SxTBJECTS. — Scripture,  English,  Writing,  Dictation,  Arithmetic, 
Elementary  Geography,  History,  Grammar,  Kindergarten 
Exercises,  Gymnastics,  Drawing,  and  Music ;  and  Needlework 
for  Girls. 

Middle  Division. 
(Standards  V.,  VI.) 

Subjects. — Scriptnre,  English,  Writing,  Dictation,  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Composition,  Geography,  History,  Elementary 
Mathematics,  Elementary  Latin,  French,  Drawing,  Gymnastics, 
Manual  Instruction,  and  Music ;  Needlework  and  dookery  for 
Girls. 

Senioe  Division. 
(Standard  VII.). 

Subjects. — Scripture,  English,  Writing,  Dictation,  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,    Composition,    Geography,    History,    Elementary 
Mathematics,  Elementary  Latin,  French,  Drawing,  Gymnastics, 
Manual  Instruction,  Music,  Physiography,  and  Physiology; 
Needlework  and  Cookery,  for  Girls. 
(7.)  In  the  Higher  Section  all  these  subjects  are  continued  to  a  higher 
degree,  and  others  are  added  : — 
(1.)  The  full  Science  Course  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 
(2.)  English  Literature,  German,   Dressmaking  (for  Girls), 
Shorthand,  Book-keeping. 
(8.)  The  reason  for  having  an  elementary  Section  is : — 

To  give  a  complete  system  of  training  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  from  the  lowest  class  up  to  these  preparatory  to 
the  Workflhop,  Factory,  Connting-honse,  or  University. 
(9.)  The  fees  paid  are  9d,  per  week  (including  the  supply  of  oIims  books) . 
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In  Standard  YII.  the  Bcionces  have  been  selected  on  educational  prin- 
ciples in  order  (1)  that  boys  and  girls  may  be  so  instructed  in  Physiology 
as  to  understand  the  laws  of  health  and  sanitation,  and  (2)  that  they  may 
be  able  from  Physiography  to  appreciate  the  great  principles  that  govern 
the  natural  world  around  them.  The  science  instruction  is  illustrated 
with  practical  experiments,  and  by  excursions,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Principal  and  the  teachers^  to  interesting  localities  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  Leeas. 


HiGIIEB  SSGIION. 


This  section  is  intended  for  scholars  beyond  the  standards  of  the  Educa- 
tion Code ;  and  the  full  courses  of  study  occupy  four  years,  and  are 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  future  occupations  of  the  pupils.  The 
selection  of  the  course  should,  therefore,  be  a  matter  for  consideration 
between  parents  and  the  Principal. 

Subjects  or  Study  for  Boys. 
First  Year. 

English.— A  period  of  English  History  and  Literature ;  and  the  study  of 
an  English  Classic. 

Latin. — Latin  Grammar  and  Elementary  Composition;  Easy  Transla- 
tion. 

Mathematics. —Arithmetic ;  Algebra;  Euclid. 

Fkbnch.— Thorough  Revision  of  Grammar ;  Easy  Translation. 

Science.— Inorganic  Chemistry  (Theoretical  and  Practical);  Sound,  Light 
and  Heat. 

Drawing. — ^Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry ;  Freehand. 

Commercial. — Shorthand;  Geography  (British  Islands,  Australia,  and 
British  North  America) ;  Book-keeping. 

Manual  Instruction  in  the  "Workshop. 

Gynhastics. 

Second  Yea/r, 

English.— /V  period  of  English  History;  a  period  of  English  Literature; 
with  the  study  of  an  English  Classic. 

Latin. — Latin  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition ;  Cassar,  Helvetian  War. 

Mathematics. — Algebra ;  Geometry  ;  Plane  Trigonometry. 

French.— Grammar ;  Translation  ;  Repetition  of  Easy  Poems. 

German. — Grammar,  Easy  Translation. 

Science.— Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry  (Theoretical  and  Practical);  Theoretical  Mechanics;  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism. 

Drawing. — Linear  Perspective  ;  Model ;  Elementary  Shading. 

Commercial.— Shorthand ;  Book-keeping ;  Geography  (Europe  and  British 
India.) 

Manual  Instruction  in  the  Workshop. 

Gymnastics. 

Third  Year. 

English.— Modem  English  History  and  Literature ;  History  of  the  English 

Language. 
Latin.— Latin  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition ;  CsBSftr,  De  Bello  Gallico, 

Book  I. 

Mathematics.— Algebra  ;  Euclid ;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

French. — Conversation  ;  De  Maistre,  La  Jeune  Sib^rienne. 

German. — Grammar ;  Conversation ;  Lange's  German  Reader. 

Science.— Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Organic  Chemistry  (Theoretical 
and  Practical) ;  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Quantitative  Analysis.  Practical 
Plane  and  Solid  Greomotry ;  Machine  Constructioi^.  ,. 
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Abt. — ^Meohaoioal  Drawing ;  Shading  from  Objects  and  Casts ;  Painting 

in  Water-Oolonrs  and  Oil. 
CoMiCBBOiAL. — Shorthand ;  Book-keeping ;  Commercial  Geography. 
Manual  Instruction  in  the  Workshop. 
Gymnastics. 

Fourth  Year. 

English. — History  of  the  English    Langaagc;    Modern  Literature  and 

History. 
Latin. — ballast,  Catiline ;  Boman  History  and  Geography. 
Mathematics. — ^Algebra ;    Eaclid  ;    Trigonometry,    Solid   Geometry  and 

Conic  Sections. 
French. — Grammar ;  Erekmann-Chatrian,  Histoire  d'nn  Consent. 
Gbbman.— Grammar  ;  Conversation;  Lange's  Grerman  Reader. 
Science. — Theoretical    Mechanics     (Advanced) ;     Inorganic     Chemistry 

(Honours) ;  Physiography  (Advanced) ;  Botany ;  Machine  Constniciion. 
Aet. — Mechanical  Drawing ;  Shading  from  Objects  and  Casts ;  Painting 

in  Watcr-Colours  and  Oils. 
Manual  Instruction  in  the  Workshops. 
Gtxnastics. 


Subjects  of  Study  pok  Giels. 
First  Tear. 

Bnglish.—A  period  of  English  History  and  Literature ;  and  the  Study  of 
an  English  Classic. 

Latin.— Latin  Grammar  and  Elementary  Composition  ;  Easy  Translation. 

Mathekatics. — Arithmetic;  Algebra;  Eaclid. 

Fbbnch. — Thorough  revision  of  Grammar  ;  Conversation ;  Easy  Transla- 
tion. 

SciBNOB. — Chemistry  (Theoretical  and  Practical);  Sound,  Light  and 
Heat. 

Dbawino. — Practical  Plane,  ami  Solid  Geometry ;  Freehand. 

Gbgg&apht. — British  Islands,  Australia,  and  British  N.  America. 

GooKBBY,  Needlework,  and  Cuttino-Out. 

Causthenics. 

Second  Year. 

English.— -A  period  of  English  History ;  a  period  of  English  Literature  ; 

with  the  Study  of  an  English  Classic. 
Latin. — Latin  Grammar  and  Prose  Competition ;  Cassar,  Helvetian  War. 
Mathematics. — Algebra ;  Euclid ;  Plane  Trigonometry. 
French. — Conversation  ;  Translation ;  Repetition  of  Easy  Poems. 
German. — Grammar ;  Easy  Translation. 
Science. — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Theoretical  and  Practical)  ; 

Elementary  Botany ;  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Drawing. — Linear  Perspective  ;  Model ;  Elementary  Shading. 
Gbografht. — Europe  and  British  India. 
CooKBRT,  Needlework,  and  Cuttino-Out. 
Calisthenics. 

TJiird  and  Fourth  Years. 

English.— Modem    English   History    and   Literature  ;    History  of    the 

English  Language. 
Latin. — Sallust,  Catiline ;  Boman  History  and  Geography. 
MATHBMATics.—Algebra  ;  Euclid ;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
French.— Conversation ;  De  Maistre,  La  Jeune,  Sibdrienno ;  Erckmann- 

Chatrian ;  Histoire  d'un  Consent. 
German. — Grammar ;  Conyersation ;  Lange's  Grerman  Beader. 
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Sci£NCE. — Electrioitv  and  Magnetism :  Inorganic  ChemiBtrj  (Theoretical 

and  Practical) ;  Elementary  Botany. 
Akt. — Shading  from  Objects  and  Casts ;  Painting  in  Water-Colonrs  and 

Oil. 

GOMMEBCIAL   GeOGBA?HT. 

CooKEBT,  Needlework,  and  Cutting-Out. 
Calisthenics. 

The  Science  Course  is  that  laid  down  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment for  Organised  Science  Schools.  AH  the  Science  Subjects  are 
illustrated  in  practical  form  by  visits  to  public  works  (engineering, 
chemical,  industrial),  and  excursions  are  made  on  Saturdays  to  the 
country  in  search  of  botanical  and  geological  specimens.  In  all  such 
visits  and  excursions  the  pupils  are  accompanied  by  the  Principal  and  the 
teachers. 


SciioLABSHip  Schemes. 

1.  School  Board  Scholarships ;  conferring, — 

Free  Admission  and  Free  Books.    A%out  200  pupils  hold  them  at 
present. 

2.  S.  and  A.  Scholarships,  founded  by  private   beneficence — their  value 

being  9Z.,  12Z.,  15{.,  for  three  years  respectively.    About  40  pupils 
hold  these  at  present. 

3.  Leeds  County  Council  Scholarships.    ISl.  paid  in  four  instalments 

during  two  years. 

4.  West  Eiding  County  Council  Scholarships,  granted  to  pupils  coming 

from  Country  districts.    A  free  pass  for  travelling,  ana  tne  payment 
of  fees.    About  70  pupils  hold  these  at  present. 

5.  Scholarships  for  continuing  higher  education  at  a  Unirersity  or  other 

Institutien  of  similar  rank. 

Ha.)  W.B.C.C.  Scholarships— 

-n  I  602.  and  SOZ.  a  year.     One  pupil  tiiis  year  gained 

^  ?i.-        J  a  Scholarship  of  601.  a  year,  for  four  years. 

Competitive    <  ^^^  Yorkshire  College  Scholarships— 

50Z.,  40Z.,  20Z.    Two  pupils   last  [vear,  and  three 
1^  pupils  this  year  gained  these  Scholarships. 


Examinations. 


Betubn,  as  requested,  from  the  Association  of  Head  Mastfbs  of  Higher  Gbade  and 
Oeganised  Science  Schools,  of  the  Number  of  Pupils  from  the  Organised 
Science  Schools  of  the  Members  of  the  Association  who  have  passed  Univer- 
siTT  and  University  College  and  such  Examinations  direct  from  the  Schools. 

John  Bidgood,  Grateshead,  Hon.  Sec. 


School. 


Bablake    New 

School,  Covou* 

try. 

Brighton, 
Higher  Grade 


Cardiff,  Higher 
Grade 


University  or 
College. 


Majoii  College 


London  • 
Cambridge 


London 


UniveTHity 
ColI«^  of 

South  Wales. 

Yictoria  - 


1890-03 


1890-92 
189S 


1889-94 


188fr-94 


1890 


Examinations. 


Entrance    • 


Matriculation 
Junior  Local 


Matriculation 


Scholarship  Examiiiation 


Preliminary 


Successes. 


SsnoceMee 


2  successes 
2 


22 


27 


Nature  of 
Successes. 


Ist  Division. 
Honours      1st 

Class,         1st 

Division 
Honours      Snd 

Class         2nd 

Division. 

2  Honours. 
IS  1st  Division 
7  2nd  Division 
2  Firsts  on  list. 
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School. 


UniTenity  or 
Oollege. 


Tears. 


Examinations. 


Successes. 


Gkkteshead, 
Higher  Grade. 


Kilmarknock 
Academy 

(Organised 
Science'School 
one  year.) 


Leeds   Higher 
Grade. 


Manchester, 

Central 
Higher  Grade. 


Norwich. 
Higher  Grade. 


Bntherford 
College,  New- 
castle. 


Durham  Col- 
lege of  Science. 


Sezby*s  Trade 
School  Bniton 

Sheffield, 
Higher  Grade. 


Sheffield  Tech- 
nical School. 

South  Shields. 
Higher  Grade. 

Sunderland. 
Higher  Grade. 

West  Hartle- 
pool, Upper 
Grade. 


H 
ft 


>* 


1693-^ 


Edinburgh 
Glasgow 


London  - 
Victoria  • 
Yorkshire  Col- 
lege. 

London  • 

RoTal  College 

of  Science. 
Victoria  - 

Boyal  College 
of  ncience 
Cambridge    - 

Cambridge    - 
London  - 


Edinburgh    - 
ft 

Boval  College 
orScienoe. 

a  •  • 

London  - 


Firth  College 

Boyal  College 

of  Science. 


18M 


Sheffield  Medi- 
cal School. 
Same  School  - 


Cambridge 


Boyal  College 
of  Science. 

Durham  Col- 
lege of  Science, 


1801-04 
1808-04 
180S-94 


188(^04 

1884-04 

1880-04 

1803-04 

1802 

1689-80 
1888-08 


1886-08 
1802-08 

1887-01 


1803 
1888-04 


1888-04 
1884-04 


1801-04 
1801-08 
1804 
1803 


Open  Exhibition  Examination 

Matriculation  Examination    - 
Durham  County  Council  Major 

School. 
Northumberland  Major  School 

Preliminary  Bursary   • 

Ditto 
Leaving  certificates 


Matriculation 
Preliminary 
School  examinations 


Matriculation 

National    Scholarships     and 

Boyal  Exhibitions. 
Preliminary 

Fell  studentships     - 

Junior  Local 

Senior  Local 
Matriculation  - 

Intermediate  Arts 

„  Scieuce 

Medical  Preliminary    • 
Entrance        .        -       -        - 

National     Scholarships    and 
Boyal  Exhibitions. 

Boyal  Agricultural  Society 
Matriculation    • 


Prcliminaiy  Scientific  - 
Scholarship  Examination 
Boyal  Exhibition  and  National 

Schools. 
Free  Studentship  and  Student 

ship  in  Training. 

Entrance  Scholarship  - 
Scholarships    - 


Junior  Local 


Free  Studentship 


Open  Exhibition 


Nature  of 
Successes. 


2  successes 

«        ., 
1 


1 

1 


M 
M 
M 


11 

6 
6 


0 

36 

7 

2 

7 

5 
86 

8 

0 

16 

2 


M 

»• 
M 

N 

n 

ff 


1st  and  2nd  on 
list. 

1st  on  list. 


8th  bursary. 

2  Honours. 
37        Higher 

Grade. 
187  Lower 

Grade. 

10  1st  Division. 
6  Ist  Classes. 


4  Honours. 
8 1st  Division. 


1  scholarship 
10  successes 


1 
6 


7  awarded 


B8  successes 


8  Honours. 


5    Honours, 
25  Ist  Division. 
1st  Division. 
8 1st  Division. 
0  Honours. 
2  Newton  bur- 
saries. 


12th  on  list. 
1  Head  of  Hon- 
our list. 
10  Ist  Division. 
Ist  DivLsion. 


7  Honours. 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 


Eanded  in  hy  Mr.  Gha/rlea  Emry  WyaiU  Clerk  of  the  Manchester  School 
Bowrd,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Associaiion  of  School  Boards,  (See 
Question  No.  9912.) 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  connexion  I  would  make  between 
the  primary  schools  the  higher  grade  schools  (secondary  school  of  third 
grade),  and  secondary  school  (second  grade) : — 


Highest  Division  : 

Pupils    preparing    for 
the     universities    or 
professions,  et  catera. 

Upper  Division  : 
Pupils  who  have  passed 
the  standards. 

Middle  Division. 

vn.^ 

VI. 

v. 

IV. 

III. 
II. 

I.    . 

* 

Standards     and 
infants. 

Preparatory  Drvision  : 
Standards. 

Preparatory  Division. 

Primary  school. 

Higher      grade      school 
(secondary    school     of 
third  grade). 

Secondary  school  of 
second  grade. 

By  the  arrangement  set  forth  in  this  diagram  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  second  grade,  which  deal  largely  with  classical  education,  and  are  the 
immediate  ayeuues  to  the  universities,  would  each  have  as  a  base  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  those  who,  owing  to  class  distinctions  of  yarious  kinds, 
will  never  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  public  elementary  schools. 
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APPENDIX  No,  4. 


Handed  in  by  Gilbert  B.  Redgrave,  Esquire.    {See  Queeiion  10,214.) 

1892-93. 


D«y  and 
Evening. 

Day. 

School. 

Amount  of 

Grant  on 

Results  on 

Account  of 

Students  nofc 

belonging  to 

the  0. 8. 

School. 

Amount  ol 
Grant  on 

Results  ou 

Account  of 
Students 

of  the  O.  8. 
School. 

Capitation 
Grant 

(0.  8.  8. 

Students 
onlj). 

Manual 

Instruction 

Grant 

(O.  S.  8. 

Students 

only). 

Total. 

16,106  Leeds            '{e^. 

£   #.   d. 
264  10    0) 

606  19    Oi 

48    0    0) 
626  10    oi 

40S    6    0) 
410  10    oi 

7  10    0^ 
132  10    Oi 

£  9.  d. 

1.922  10    0 

I. 

£    «.  d. 

288    0    0 

£  s,  d. 

78    8    0 

£  s.  d, 
3,040   7    0 

2264  Manchester  .{§^ 

2^1  18.— 
1,340    00       2S000        78    10 

2  J31  11    0 

6496  Sheffield       -{b^. 

1^7-1.— 
21110    0  !      38    0    0          8  14    0 

1.171    0    0 

16,102  Sheffield         (Sjjg. 

288*4,— 
877    1    0        63    0    0        22  16    0 

60116    0 

462-16.— 

APPENDIX  No.  5. 


Inspection  of 
PonndatioDS 
reffuJated  by 
Schemes  under 
the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Handed  in  by  Sir  Henry  Longleyt  K.C.B.     {See  Questum  11,420.) 
ExxBACT  from  the  Thi&tt-sixth  Bepost  of  the  Ciiaritv  Commission. 

(25.)  An  important  development  of  our  work,  in  its  bearing  npon 
educational  endowmentB,  has  oocurred  during  the  past  year,  and  calls  for 
special  mention  in  this  report.  We  have  from  time  to  time  noticed  in 
our  annual  reports*  the  growing  need  of  an  inspection  which  should  test 
the  administration  of  endowments  re-organised  by  schemes  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

The  inspection  thus  contemplated  may  be  described  as  an  inquiry  into 
the  completeness  with  which  schemes  are  being  carried  out — into  the 
condition  and  organisation  uf  endowments,  and  of  their  work — and  into 
the  success  with  which  the  operation  of  the  schemes  has  been  attended. 
The  inquiry  thus  indicated  is,  in  fact,  an  admiiiistratiye  inspection,  as 
distinguished  from  the  educational  inspection  of  public  elementary  schools 
by  the  Education  Department. 

We  hare  further  stated  in  our  reports,  and  on  other  occasions,  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  special  staff  for  carrying  out  such  an  inspection  simul- 
taneously with  the  conduct  of  our  current  business,  the  desired  inquiry 
could  be  made  only  at  the   costf  of  a  partial  suspension  of  the  work  of 

*  27tb  Report,  p.  6;  28th  Report,  pp.  14-16;  20lh  Report,  pp.  1^16. 
t  27th  Report,  p.  6  ;  29th  Report,  p.  16. 
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framing  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  And  we  have  like- 
wise pointed  out*  that  the  amount  of  recurrent  work — whether  in  the 
way  of  ordinary  administration,  or  as  preliminary  to  the  amendment 
of  schemes  in  view  of  varying  conditions  of  locality  or  endowment — 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  re-organisation  of  educational 
endowments  bj  our  original  schemes »  suggests  the  need  for  some 
permanent  organisation  of  our  special  jurisdiction  over  those  endow- 
ments. 

(26.).  The  questions  thus  raised  by  us  have  recently  attracted  public  BeoommendA- 
attention  by  means  both  of  discussion  in  Parliament,  and  of  the  Aeport  **°^'°#Si*  t 
made  and  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Committee  c?^ 
Commons,  which  during  the  years  1886-87  conducted,  under  the  chair-  House  of 
manship  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  an  inquiry  into  our  administration  of  the  ^™'^o'»- 
Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

Under  the  head  (YIII.)  of  "  Examination,  Inspection,  and  Supervision, 
of  Endowed  Schools,"  that  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

Evidence  from  different  quarters  agrees  in  pointing  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  as  being 
needed  if  the  objects  of  the  Acts  are  to  be  fully  attained.  At  present 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  under  these  Acts  are  limited  to  the 
framing  of  schemes,  and  do  not  include  the  supervision  of  the 
schemes  when  framed ;  while  their  ordinary  jurisdiction  under  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts  is  not  specially  adapted  to  it.  It  is  often  of 
great  importance  that  a'  scheme  should  at  first  be  helped  on  its  way, 
that  imperfections  should  be  removed,  and  misapplications  checked. 
Your  Committee  would  approve  of  the  appointment  of  additional 
Assistant  Commissioners  who  should  act  as  Inspectors  of  Schemes 
for  these  purposes.  With  a  slight  increase  in  staff  the  object  might 
be  satisfactorily  attained. 

(27.)  In  these  circumstances,  and  as  the  need  of  inspection  is  daily  NmcL  for  this 
brought  home  to  us  with  increasing  force  in  the  course  of  our  current  inspection, 
work,  we  have  considered  that  we  could  no  longer  refrain  from  facing  the  , 

practical  question  which  appeared  to  present  itself  for  solution. 

Although  it  is  correctly  stated  in  the  foregoing  extract  that  our  powers 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  do  not  extend,  and  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  ActiB,  are  not  specially  adapted,  to  the  supervision  of  schemes, 
neyerthelesB  it  is  clear  tnat  from  us  such  supervision  is  expected ;  nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  this  expectation  is  justified  by  provisions  of  the  existing 
law.    In  old  times  it  was  the  duty  of  the  visitor  of  an  educational 
foundation  to  see,  in  case  of  need,  that  it  was  properly  administered. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  subsequently  established  a  more  general  juris- 
diction.   But  the  functions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  this  respect  are, 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  now  mainly  exercised  by  us ;  and  Neeessitv  fbr 
further,  under  section  20  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,    1869,    taken  the  employ- 
together  with  the  provisions  which  have,  in  pursuance  of  that  section,  S^^Jio^S 
been  inserted  in  schemes.  Your  Majesty  has  now  become  sole  depositary  Assistant  Gom- 
in  almost  every  instance  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  visitor  of  miasionara 
educational  foundations  under  such  schemes,  and  exercises  such  rights  and  t£eBndowed  ^ 
powers  solely  through  our  agency.  Bohools  Acts. 

(28.)  No  addition  to  our  staff,  such  as  it  was  indicated  in  the  above 
extract  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  a  complete  performance  of 
these  duties,  has  been  accorded  to  us.  In  considering  by  what  means  selected  for 
the  work  in  question  might  best  be  commenced,  we  had  to  regard  it,  in  inspection, 
the  first  place  as  work  properly  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts,  and  not  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  duties  naturally  devolving  upon  the  officers  of  our  staff  appointed 
under  the  Acts  first  named. 

But  we  found  that  the  execution  of  the  work,  by  our  ordinary  inspecting 
staff  appointed  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  was  absolutely  pre- 
cluded by  the  paramount  claims  of  our  current  administrative  business 
under  those  Acts.    We  have,  therefore,  found  ourselyes  in  the  position  of 

*  29th  Report,  p.  16. 
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IiutruetioQS 
giTen  to  Amu* 
tant  Oommis- 
sionen. 


Assistant  Oom- 
missioners  not 
instructed  to 
examine  the 
scholars. 


This  insi>eotion 
does  not  include 
examination. 


being  compelled  to  choose  betireen  the  abandonment,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
an  inquiiy  8agge8t<ed  alike  by  oar  own  experience  and  by  high  external 
anthority,  andthe  partial  diversion,  on  the  other  hand,  to  that  purpose 
of  the  Bervicea  of  the  staff  of  Assistant  Commissi  oners  appointed  nnder 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  who  possess,  in  the  result  of  experience 
gained  in  dealing  with  educational  endowments,  a  special  aptitude  for  the 
conduct  of  such  an  inquiry. 

It  seemed  to  us,  upon  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  question  which 
had  thus  heen  raised,  that  we  should  best  promote  the  interests  of  the 
public  service  by  accepting  the  latter  alternative. 

(29.)  Accordingly,  we  determined,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1887,  to 
institute  a  systematic  inspection,  within  certain  geographical  limits,  of  all 
the  .schools  and  educational  endowments  appropriated  by  schemes  under 
the  Endovved  Schools  Acts  to  Secondary  or  Higher  Education,  with  the 
intention,  if  in  the  result  it  should  appear  desirable,  to  extend  the  process 
to  other  districts  ;  and  we  selected  for  this  purpose  four  counties,  namely, 
Devonshire,  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Staffordshire,  as  the 
first  field  for  the  experiment. 

During  the  Session  of  1888,  the  attention  of  Your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  repeatedly  called  in  Parliament,  both  by  direct  motion  and  by 
question,  to  the  need  for  the  institution  of  such  an  inspection  ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  uu  to  believe  that  in  adopting  this  course  of  action  we  have 
not  misinterpreted  the  wishes  of  Parliament. 

(30.)  In  arranging  for  this  inspection  we  directed  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioners in  each  caso  to  inquire  as  to  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
provisions  of  the  scheme,  and  to  take  note  of  any  point  in  which  they  had 
either  not  come  into  operation,  failed  of  efi'ect,  or  been  disregarded ;  and 
to  report,  according  to  the  circumstances,  what  reasons  were  alleged  for 
failure  or  disregard,  whether  any  amendment  of  the  scheme  appeared 
proper  to  be  made,  or  was  desired  by  the  governing  body,  and  what  steps 
if  any,  were  required  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the  practice  in  future 
might  conform  to  the  law.  Attention  was  further  to  be  particularly 
directed  to  the  working  of  the  clauses  usually  inserted  in  schemes  pre- 
scribing the  manner  of  appointing  representative  governors  and  other 
business  arrangements ;  to  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  endowment 
as  prescribed  by  the  scheme,  and  to  any  temporary  provisions  which  might 
be  m  operation,  or  have  ceased  to  ouerate ;  to  the  educational  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  and  scheme ;  to  tne  course  of  instruction,  whether  in 
regard  to  subjects  prescribed  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  scheme,  and  in 
regard  to  other  subjects  (if  any)  whether  it  was  suitable  to  the  grade  of 
school  contemplated ;  to  the  working  of  the  clauses  allowing  extra  fees, 
especialljf  the  extra  fee  often  prescribed  for  Greek  in  second  grade 
scnools ;  to  the  exhibition  and  scholarship  clauses,  the  preferences  estab- 
lished by  scheme,  the  places  to  which  away-going  exhibitions  were  taken, 
and  from  which  boys  came  with  extraneous  exhibitions ;  and  lastly,  to  the 
condition  of  the  buildings,  completeness  of  plant,  and  sufficiency  of 
apparatus,  especially  for  scientific  teaching,  to  the  adequacy  or  otherwise 
of  staff,  to  the  rate  of  fees  actually  charged  to  the  scholars,  and  of  capita- 
tion fees  paid  to  the  headmaster,  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  school, 
and  to  the  degree  of  favour  with  which  it  was  regarded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  by  the  class  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

(31.)  It  was  not  contemplated  that  the  Assistant  Commissioners  should 
examine  the  scholars  in  the  Fchools,  nor  that  they  should  report  of  their 
own  responsibility  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching ;  neither  were  com- 
plaints in  any  case  to  be  invited ;  but  any  complaint  made  was  to  be 
noticed  in  the  report. 

(40.)  Becogniping  the  fundamental  distinction  to  be  drawn,  as  already 
stated,  between  a  purely  administrative  inspection,  and  an  examination 
into  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  in 
endowed  schools,  we  have  expressly  excluded  the  latter  work  fVom  the 
range  of  the  inspections  thus  conaucted.  While  we  have  endeavoured 
to  secure  by  means  of  our  schemes  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
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Bticb  an  examination »  we  have  not  oonsidered  that  it  was  within  our 
province  to  condact  it  from  our  Office.  It  may,  however,  be  convenient, 
as  public  attention  has  been  directed  specially  to  this  question,  that  we 
should  state  shortly  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  examinations. 

(41.)  It  is  required  by  every  scheme  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  How  exam ina-J 
that  the  scholars  in  the  school  regulated  by  tho  scheme  (not  being  a  Jion  is  provided 
public  elementary  school),  shall  be  annually  examined  by  an  examiner  or 
examiners  appointed  and  paid  by  the  governors  of  the  school,  but  other- 
wise unconnected  with  it.  It  is  further  required  that  the  examiner  or 
examiners  so  appointed  shall  report  to  tho  governors  on  the  proficiency 
of  the  scholars  and  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  that  the  Beport  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  headmaster  or  headmistress  of  the  school,  us 
the  case  may  be. 

(42.)  "We  have  tor  some  years  past  deemed  it  necessary  to  require,  Tra,ianiiMion 

farther,  that,  in  each  case,  a  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  of  examiners' 

this  Office.  reports  to  this 

Office. 

(43.)  The  information  derived  from    these  reports,  and  from   other  Ctonclnsions 
sources,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  requirements  of  our  schemes  in  these^DOTS 
respect  of  examination  are  very  generally  observed  by  the  governors  of 
endowed  schools ;  and  that  an  external  examination  of  schools  regulated 
by  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  has  been,  in  the  main, 
secured. 

We  are  alive  to  tho  necessity,  in  the  general  interests  of  Secondary 
Education,  of  providing  additional  guarantees  of  the  efficiency  of  these 
examinations,  and  we  propose  to  consider  during  the  present  year  what 
measures,  if  any,  it  may  be  proper  that  we  should  take  with  that  object. 

(44.)  Enough  has,  we  believe,  been  said  here  of  our  work  upon  cducar  Extension  of 
tional  endowments  to  indicate  the  extension,  gradual  at  first,  and  now  offlce^in'reBpect 
becoming  more  rapid,  of  the  scope  of  that  work,  and  of  our  functions  in  of  superinten- 
respect  of  it.     This  extension,  though  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  denceof  educa- 
carried  our  action  involuntarily  beyond  the  precise  lines  laid  down  by  the  ments.^**  °^' 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  has  yet  been,  as  we  believe  we  have  shown,  a 
legitimate  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  opcratifti  of  those  Acts. 

(45.)  In  these  circumstances  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  postpone,  Bfleotof  this 
to  some  extent,  our  work  of  framing,  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  extension  on  the 
original  schemes    for   the  reform    of  educational  endowments,  to  the  SfuSS  whemes 
direction  and  conduct  of  inquiries  into  the  operation  of  schemes  already  under  the  En- 
made  ;  and  the  business  of  framing  the  amending  schemes,  which  those  JjJ^  Schools 
inquiries  have  shown  to  be  required,  already  threatens  further  to  defer 
the  time  when  the  work  of  first  establishing  a  new  scheme  in  every  case 
contemplated    by  the  Endowed  Schools    Acts    shall    be    substantially 
completed. 

(46.)  This  branch  of  our  work,  viz.,  that  which  deals  with  educational  Effect  on  the 
endowments  especially  in  their  educational  aspects,  as  distinct  from  our  SSo^of  Edu?" 
general  administrative  work  upon  the  aggregate  of  charitable  endow*  cational  work  in 
ments  subject  to  our  jurisdiction  (including,  in  that  aggregate,  educational  this  Office, 
endowments),  has  thus  oome  to  be  constituted  somewhat  according  to  the 
following  classification : — 

1.  The  framing  of  original  schemes   for  endowments  to  which    the 

provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts    have  not  as  yet  been 
applied. 

2.  The  conduct  of  inquiries  into  the    working  of    schemes  already 

established  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

3.  The  framing  of  amending  schemes  in  cases  in  which,  in  the  result 

of  those  inquiries,  or  otherwise,  it  appears  that  existing  schemes 
are  defective. 

4.  Assistance  rendered  to,  and  control  exercised  over,  the  governors  of 

endowed  schools  in  the  educational  part  of  their  administration  by 
means  of  interviews  or  correspondence. 
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(47.)  This  work  is,  in  the  main,  different  ia  kind  from  oar  current 
administrativd  work  upon  charitable  endowments  generally ;  and,  though 
a  wrnrnuent^'      incapable,  on  grounds  alike   of  convenience  and  economy,  of  absoJule 
orKanisation  for     official  severance  from  it,  must,  we  think,  continue  to   be  separately 
the"  ptTformance    transacted  within  our  office.     It  is,  further,  to  be  noted  that  that  part  of 
wort?     ^^'^^        ^^0  work  which  falls-  under  the  last  three  heads  of  the  foregoing  classifica- 
tion is  such  as  to  be  of  perpetual  recurrence,  and  to  require,  therefore,  a 
permanent  organisation  for  its  performance. 

Advantages  to  be  (48.)  The  work  of  initiating  original  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
*^*J5,*^*^^ '*^"1  Acts,  which  is  classed  under  the  first  of  those  heads,  has  hitherto  been 
sation.  '       "       carried  on  unremittingly  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts,  but  with  the  bettor  effect,  where  ample  time  was  taken  for 
consideration,  and  for  familiarising  the  minds  of  those  interested  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  Acts  proceed. 

The  framers  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  appear  to  have 
contemplated  a  complete  re-organisation  of  the  whole  of  tne  educational 
endowments  of  the  country  within  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Kearlv 
20  years  have  elapsed  since  that  time,  and  a  substantial  amount  of  work 
still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  administration  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act«  tonus  to  confirm  the  opinion,  which  we  have  formerly  indicated,* 
that  the  remainder  of  this  part  of  our  work  might  be  more  effectively  and 
acceptably  carried  out  under  a  permanent  jurisdiction  which  would 
permit  us  to  act,  or  to  postpone  action,  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
might  seem  to  render  ex])edient,  rather  than  under  the  stress  of  a 
temporary  mandate,  which  binds  us,  in  great  measure,  to  disregard  such 
considerations  in  order  to  the  more  speedy  completion  of  the  work 
committed  to  us. 

How  it  should  be  (49.)  In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  we  would  respectfully 
effected.  suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  reviewing  the  limitations  upon  the 

duration  of  the  jurisdiction  created  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  with 
the  object  of  adjusting  the  operations  of  those  Acts  to  the  permanent 
character  which  our  educational  work  has  thus  assnmed. 
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MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE 

TAKEN   BEFORE 

THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 


THIRTY-FIRST    DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  2iLd  October  1894 


PRESENT : 

Sir  henry  E.  ROSCOE,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Lyttelton,  M.A. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  op  Manchester,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairs airn,  D.D. 

Dr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henry  Horhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockrurn. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall. 

The  Lady  Freperick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henry  SidgWick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary, 

Miss  Alice  Woods  called  in  and  examined. 

12.095.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  a  principal  of  the  Maria  Grey 
Training  College  P — Yes. 

12.096.  And  have  been  s©,  I  think,  for  about  two  years  past  P — Sinc& 
September  1892. 

12.097.  Yon  have  also  been,  I  believe,  at  Clifton  and  Chiswick  High 
Schools  P — ^Yes. 

12.098.  As  u  mistress  there? — I  was  on  the  staff  as  assistant  mistress 
at  Clifton  and  headmistress  at  Chiswick. 

12.099.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  system  of  training  in 

feneral  P — I  think  that  every  kind  of  experiment  has  yet  to  be  tried, 
consider  that  the  training  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

12.100.  Would  you  describe  the    plan  adopted   at  the   Maria    Grey     Thb  Maria 
Training  College  r— It  is  non-residential  and  entirely  nnsectarian.  ^*^Sbob?^^ 

12,101«  Where  is  it  situated  P — At  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury,  in  the 
north-west  of  London.    We  have  two  departments  in  the  college ;  one  for 
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training  Kindergarten  teachers  and  one  for  training  assistant  mistresses 
in  the  secondary  high  schools.    We  also  f>end  some  of  our  students  to 

Srivate  schools,  and  as  governesses  to  priyate  families.  In  the  upper 
iyision  of  the  college  we  snbmii/  the  students  to  the  test  of  the  Cambria^e 
teachers'  examination ;  and  in  the  Kindergarten  division  we  send  them  in 
for  the  higher  certificate  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

12.102.  Of  what  class  are  the  young  women  who  come  to  you  P — Socially 
do  you  mean  P 

12.103.  For  what  are  they  preparing,  exactly  P — They  are  preparing  to 
become  mistresses  in  high  schools  for  girls. 

12.104.  You  have  no  connexion  then  with  the  teachers  from  the 
elementary  schools  P — None  whatever. 

^^^iJ*®  12,105.  Will  you  kindly  go  on  with  your  description  P — Our  training 

UBaB.  £>^^  ^^^  Cambridge  teachers'  ceitificate  lasts  one  year  only  at  present. 
We  teach  in  that  division  the  theory,  the  practice,  and  the  history  of 
education ;  and  in  order  to  fit  the  students  more  completely  for  the  posts 
which  they  will  occupy,  we  give  a  course  in  physiology,  in  hygiene  and 
voice  production,  and  blackboard  drawing.  Drawing  has  been  added  this 
year. 

12.106.  Will  you  give  us  the  number  of  young  women  in  each  division 
of  ^our  college? — ^At  the  present  moment  we  have  24  in  the  upper 
division  and  10  in  the  lower  division ;  7  in  the  upper  Kindergarten 
division  and  7  in  the  lower  Kindergarten  division — 48  in  all. 

12.107.  Would  you  tell  us  how  these  young  women  come  into  your 
college ;  is  it  by  selection,  by  examination,  or  in  what  way  P — They  are 
obliged  to  hold  certain  certificates.  Any  certificate  that  is  accepted  by  the 
Cambridge  Training  Syndicate  is  accepted  by  us  for  admission  to  the 
upper  division ;  in  the  lower  division  of  the  college  we  require  a  more 
elementary  certificate,  and  we  prepare  them  in  the  lower  division  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination. 

12.108.  What  is  the  fee  that  you  charge  P — ^Forthe  Kindergarten  and 
the  lower  division,  24^  per  annum ;  for  the  upper  division,  30/.  per 
annum. 

12.109.  Then  I  understand  that  the  actual  training  course  in  the  upper 
division  lasts  for  one  year  only  P — For  one  year  only ;  but  an  effurt  is 
being  made  to  start  a  two-years'  course.  The  Middlesex  County  Council 
ofiered  three  scholarships  to  those  students  who  would  remain  for  two 
years  in  the  upper  division  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  year  nobody 
applied  for  them  until  too  lat«. 

12.110.  Do  you  consider  that  your  present  course  is  sufficiently  long  to 
accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  p — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  in  a  day 
training  college  at  any  rate  the  course  ought  to  last  for  two  years  at 
the  least. 

12.111.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  sabjects  taught  in  the  upper 
division  are  those  of  an  ordinary  high  school  education,  or  are  they  simply 
subjects  wi^ih  especial  regard  to  teaching  P — Subjects  with  especial  regard 
to  teaching  are  taught  in  the  upper  division ;  the  theor> ,  practice,  and 
history  of  education ;  and  then  we  add,  as  I  think  I  have  already  said, 
physiology,  hygiene,  blackboard  drawing,  and  voice  production. 

12.112.  Have  yon  any  practising  school  attached  to  your  college  P — Yes  ; 
We  have  the  Brondesbury  and  Kilburn  High  School  for  Girls  attached, 
with  a  Kindergarten  Department  also. 

12.113.  Is  that  sufficient  for  your  purpose  P — ^No,  not  quite.  We  have 
only  107  children  in  our  school ;  so  tnat  we  send  the  students  also  to  the 
Netberwood  Street  Board  School — to  the  boys'  department—to  practise 
there. 

12.114.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  that  a  higher  grade  school  P — No,  it  is 
not ;  it  is  an  ordinary  elementary  achool. 
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12.115.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  a  safiicient  practice  for  stadents  intending  . 
to  be  teachers  in  girls'  high  schools  to  be  teaching  boys  in  an  ordinary 
elementary  school ;  is  it  satisfactory  ? — It  is  very  satisfactory.  It  in 
usefnl  to  them  in  many  ways.  It  helps  them  very  much  to  learn  to 
maintain  discipline.  I  should  like  them  to  have  more  practice  in  oar 
own  school ;  but  we  hope  to  have  it  when  our  school  grows  larger. 

12.116.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  how  far  this  plan  that  you 
have  sketched  out  is  satisfactory? — In  many  respects  it  is  decidedly 
satisfactory.  The  advarjtages  of  a  practising  school  attached  to  the 
college  are  that  the  girls  are  able  to  study  the  characters  of  the  children 
so  much  better ;  they  know  them  in  playtime  as  well  as  in  class.  I  can 
also  let  the  students  take  periods  of  work  in  the  practising  school  from 
time  to  time ;  I  can  put  them  into  the  school  as  form  mistress  for 
instance  for  a  week  at  a  time  if  desirable.  Thirdly,  without  any  lo&s  of 
time  the  students  can  be  sent  to  watch  the  classes  and  to  listen  to  the 
teachers;  then  chey  can  also  learn  supervibion  duty  in  the  school,  and  I 
am  able  to  allow  the  same  student  to  teach  the  same  set  of  girls  throughont 
the  term,  so  that  she  knows  them  thoroughly  well. 

12.117.  Is  voar  college  the  only  training  college  for  mistresses  in  a 
girls'  high  school  P — No ;  there  is  the  Besidential  College  at  Cambiidge, 
nnder  Hiss    Hughes ;   there   is  the    St.  George's  Training  College  at . 
Edinburgh y    under  Miss    Walker;    there  is  a    training   department  at 
Cheltenham ;  and  there  is  the  Datchelor  College  in  the  south  of  London. 

•  12,118.  Does  your  system  differ  from  the  system  adopted  in  the  other 
colleges  that  yoU  have  named  P — I  know  nothing  about  the  Datchelor 
Training  College.  It  differs  from  the  system  at  the  Cambridge  Training 
College  in  that  the  Cambridge  Training  College  has  no  practising  school 
attached  to  it ;  and  the  students  teach  in  many  schools  in  Cambridge. 
Our  college  is  also  non-residential.  At  Cambridge  there  is  no  lower ; 
division. 

12.119.  I  understand  that  past  students  have  from  time  to  time  shown 
their  appreciation  of  the  toiining  that  they  have  received  by  giving 
pecuniary  aid  to  your  college ;  would  you  describe  what  has  been  done  in 
that  respect? — Many  students  return  the  scholarships  that  have  been 
given  to  them  when  they  are  earning  their  own  salaries.  Last  year  one 
of  the  students  who  had  received  a  scholarship  returned  the  money, 
hoping  that  one  of  her  sisters  might  have  the  scholarship ;  and  at  other 
times  students  have  returned  scholarships  without  any  stipulation  of  any 
sort,  simply  for  the  gcod  of  the  college. 

12.120.  Have  you  an  old  students'  scholarship  founded  by  your  old 
pupils  P — Yes ;  it  generally  amounts  to  about  12Z.  per  annum.  There  is 
a  special  subscription  fur  the  old  students'  scholarship,  and  the  Old 
Students'  Association  always  gives  its  surplus  money  to  the  college 
library. 

12.121.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  the  financial       Fihahcb. 
condition  of  the  college? — The  financial  condition  of  the  college  has 

never  been  wholly  satisfactory ;  it  cannot  be  satisfactory  except  when  we 
have  50  students — the  fees  do  not  meet  the  expenditure. 

12.122.  Do  you  depend  entirely  upon  voluntary  subscriptions  given  by 
the  friends  of  the  institution  P — Not  entirely. 

12.123.  And  on  fees  P — And  on  fees. 

12.124.  Have  ycu  no  endowment? — No  ;  wo  have  no  endowment  beyond 
tha  fact  that  the  building  is  our  own. 

12.125.  Do  you  wish  to  lay  any  information  upon  that  subject  before  the 
Commission  ? — I  shoa'd  tike  to  say  that  I  think  it  i?  most  important  to 
keep  up  the  fees ;  I  should  be  very  sony  to  do  anything  that  would 
lower  the  fees  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  the  students  pi^y  exactly  as 
much  as  they  can  afford.  If  we  iucreaeed  the  fees  of  the  college,  I  feel 
sure  that  we  should  diminish  the  number  of  students  that  there  are  at  the 
present  moment.    We  might  allow  the  school  to  pay  the  extra  expenses  of 
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the  college,  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  objection  to  this,  becanse  our 
school  fees  are  low.  The  college  ought  to  be  self > supporting,  and  the 
school,  as  a  practising  school,  ought  to  approach  a  model  school  as  nearly 
as  possible,  so  tliat  ail  the  school  profits  ought  be  put  into  the  school 
itself. 

12.126.  Then  I  understand  that  both  the  school  and  the  college  form  a 
portion  of  your  institution  P — Both  of  them ;  I  am  responsible  to  the 
council  of  the  Teachers*  Training  and  Registration  Society  for  both  the 
school  and  the  college. 

12.127.  In  your  opinion  is  there  any  difficulty  found  from  your  students 
having  been  drawn  from  classes  of  different  degrees  of  culture  or  of  social 
position  ? — I  do  find  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  on  that  account.  Those 
students  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  university  training  or  of  other 
opportunities  of  culture  are  usually  more  able  than  the  others,  and 
could  take  a  more  advanced  course  of  teaching. 

^'otMbS^IS?"  12,128.  Have  you  any  views  to  lay  before  the  Commission  with  regard 
WoMsv  to  the  advibability  of  the  classes  being  mixed,  that  is  to  say,  both  foz  men 
and  women  P — I  think  that  colleges  might  well  be  open  lH)th  to  men  and 
women  of  the  same  standing — the  same  degree  of  culture ;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  mix  those  who  aie  of  a  distinctly  different 
intellectual  standard. 

12.129.  Are  any  of  the  classes  in  any  of  the  training  colleges  mixed  P — 
Kot  that  I  know  of. 

12.130.  But  you  see  no  objection  to  itP — I  see  no  insuperable  objection 
to  it. 

12.131.  You  rather  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  P  — A  great 
advantage. 

12.132.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  the  advantage  would  lie  P — I  think 
the  advantage  would  lie  in  the  mutual  intellectual  Quickening  of  the  men 
and  women,  and  that  they  would  come  to  know  ana  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  each  other  in  their  work,  which  would  have  as  great  moral 
advantage  as  it  appears  to  have  in  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society. 

12.133.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  adopted  for  the  teachers  of 
elementary  schools  is  applicable,  with  or  without  change,  for  the  teachers 
of  secondary  schools  P — 1  think  it  is  far  too  mechanical  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  of  the  training  colleges.  I  do  not  know  much  about  them,  but 
what  I  have  seen  strikes  me  as  being  too  mechanical  a  method  of 
training. 

12.134.  Would  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  you  mean  by  that  P 
—I  mean  that  in  the  Government  training  coUe^^es  for  elementary  school 
teachers  the  students  seem  to  take  one  stamp,  and  to  have  very  little 
power  of  formulating  their  own  opinions;  I  am  judging  rather  from  the 
specimens  trained  than  the  training  colleges  themselves. 

12.135.  Are  you  speaking  especially  of  training  colleges  for  women,  or 
training  colleges  for  men,  or  of  both 't — I  am  speaking  of  my  experience  of 
both  men  and  women  elementary  school  teachers. 

12.136.  You  are  aware  that  now  a  number  of  day  training  colleges 
have  been  established  for  elementary  school  teachers  in  connexion  with 
university  colleges  throughouii  the  country  P — ^Yes. 

12.137.  Does  that  carry  out  more  your  view  of  what  the  system  should 
be  P — ^I  think  so. 

12.138.  "Would  your  institution  be  prepared  to  admit  men  as  well 
as  women,  then  P — I  cannot  tell ;  1  have  never  discussed  the  question  with 
the  council. 

12.139.  But  in  your  oninion  such  an  alteration  would  not  only  not  be 
objectionable,  but  would  be  advisable  P — ^Yes,  under  careful  regulations. 
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12,1^*  ^0  yon  consider  that  stndents  trained  in  the  secondary  training 
colleges,  and  daly  qaalified,  might  with  advantage  be  admitted  to  teach  in 
elementary  schools  P — fes,  I  do. 

12,141  •  What  ifonid  be  the  advantage  to  Secondary  Education  of 
fkdmitting  teachers  trained  for  that  particular  purpose  into  elementary 
schools  P  — '1  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  exactly  an  advantage  to 
Secondary  Education.  I  think  it  would  be  more  of  an  advantage  to 
elementary  schools. 

12.142.  Still  your  object  is  to  train  teachers  for  secondary  schools,  is  it 
not  P — It  is ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  come  across  some  students 
who  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  teach  in  elementary  schools  after  they 
have  been  trained  with  us,  who  I  feel  would  make  enthusiastic  and  able 
teachers. 

12.143.  Is  there  any  objection,  or  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  students,  after  having  passed  your  examination  and  gone  throngh 
your  course,  obtaining  a  position  as  elementary  school  teachers  P — ^Yes  ;  at 
present  they  have  to  take  the  Government  course  after  they  have  taken 
ours.    They  can  only  be  admitted  as  assistant  teachers. 

12.144.  What  is  your  suggestion  P — I  should  suggest  that  the  students 
of  secondary  training  colleges  should  be  accepted;  that  the  Cambridge 
teachers'  training  certificate  should  be  accepted  by  G-ovemmeut  for  elemen- 
tary schools,  provided  that  the  students  had  also  qualified  themselves 
to  teach  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  of  singing  and  needlework. 

12.145.  That  is  not  the  case  at  present,  I  suppose  P — "No. 

12.146.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  your  teachers  becoming 
qualified  in  those  two  objects  P — No  ;  I  think  that  could  easily  be  arranged 
for  them. 

12.147.  Have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make  before  we  pass  on  to  the 
next  subject  on  your  precis,  which  is  somewhat  different  P^  No,  I  think 
not. 

12.148.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  In  regard  to  what  you  have  jusb 
said  about  elementary  schools,  do  you  find  that  any  of  your  students  are 
able  to  give  the  additional  time  that  is  necessary  &r  going  through  the 
Government  course  after  your  training  P — No,  they  never  have  been  able 
to  do  so. 

12.149.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  of  your  teachers  have  taken 
elementary  school  workP — None.  Two  of  my  teachers  have  received 
appointments  at  pupil  teachers*  centres,  one  at  Birmingham,  and  the 
other  in  the  south  of  London. 

12.150.  In  regard  to  that  point  of  the  length  of  time  taken,  have  you 
much  hope  of  girls  being  able,  as  a  rule,  to  afford  the  two  years  training 
which  you  think  so  desirable  P — I  think  a  great  many  would  do  so  if  they 
found  that  it  was  greatly  to  their  advantage. 

12.151.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  afford  it  P — ^It  is  wonderful  how 
they  manage  to  afford  fees  when  th^y  feel  it  to  be  necessary. 

12.152.  Have  you  many  girls  who  have  gone  through  a  university  and 
added  a  year's  training  to  the  university  course  P — Very  few  in  the  Maria 
Grey  Training  College ;  one  this  year,  one  last  year,  and  two  the  year 
before  only. 

12.153.  Supposing  that  a  student  could  not  manage  both,  would  you 
recommend  her  to  knock  off  the  third  year  at  the  university  in  order 
to  take  the  year's  training  with  you  p— It  would  depend  very  much  upon 
the  individual. 

12.154.  You  would  sometimes  recommend  itp — I  should  sometimes 
recommend  it. 

12.155.  You  said  that  university  students  were  much  the  most  hopeful 
as  teachers,  I  think  P — Much  the  most  hopeful  in  regard  to  general 
intelligence;  not  always  the  best  practical  teachers.  I  included  aUo 
teachers  who  had  had  due  opportunities  for  culture. 
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12.156.  Bo  yoa  bave  a  large  number  who  come  in  withoat  any  natural 
g^ft  for  teaching  ? — Yes. 

12.157.  Ihey  are  your  great  handicap,  I  snppose  P — They  are. 

12.158.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? — I  try  to  weed  them  out  if  they 
fail  to  improve. 

12.159.  And  can  yon  P — Yes,  I  weeded  one  out  last  year. 

12.160.  I  think  you  said  that  in  your  practising  school  you  could  keep 
one  student  practising  at  one  set  of  girls  for  a  term,  did  you  not  P — ^i 
did. 

12.161.  Does  not  that  class  suffer  a  little  from  being  in  the  hands  of 
one  rather  raw  teacher  P — She  does  not  teach  them  every  day.  Mv 
students  only  teach  in  the  practising  school  on  one  afternoon  in  the  weeK 
when  all  the  pupila  are  divided  out  amongst  them ;  each  student  keeps 
her  own  set  for  the  term. 

12.162.  And  do  you  find  on  the  whole  that  the  results  are  good  in  the 
practising  school ;  is  it  a  good  nchool  in  its  results  P — It  is  a  good  school. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  in  some  respects.  The  careful 
parents  are  apt  to  raise  objections  to  the  students  teaching  in  the  school ; 
the  careless  parents  have  no  objections ;  but  after  a  while  the  parents 
generally  express  pleasure  that  the  girls  have  the  students  to  teach  them, 
because  they  sometimes  have  lessons  in  subjects  which  would  not  comi^ 
into  an  ordinary  school  course,  which  they  value  highly. 

12.163.  I  think  you  said  that  the  desideratum  was  that  the  college 
should  be  self-supporting,  and  yet  you  say  that  it  is  not  self-supporting, 
and  that  it  would  never  do  to  raise  the  fees.  How  do  you  hope  that  it 
can  ever  be  self-supporting  P — Aa  the  desire  to  be  trained  grows  stronger 
I  hope  that  we  shall  have  more  students.  If  we  had  50  students  regularly 
at  the  present  fees,  it  would  be  so. 

12.164.  With  regard  to  the  managing  of  elementary  school  boys,  I 
suppose  when  yon  gave  that  answer,  you  meant  that  if  a  young  student 
can  manage  that  sort  of  class  and  can  discipline  them,  she  can  discipline 
any  class  F-^Yes,  I  meant  that. 

12.165.  It  is  a  matter  of  discipline  P — It  is  a  matter  of  discipline  chiefly. 
I  also  think  that  it  widens  the  student's  experience,  and  I  am  anxious 
that  they  should  learn  how  to  deal  with  l>o^s,  because  I  look  forward  to 
joint  education  ultimately.  And  also  it  brings  the  staff  of  elomentarj'^ 
schools  and  our  staff  in  contact. 

12.166.  And  that  is  a  great  advantage  you  think  P — A  very  great 
advantage. 

12.167.  (Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  What  are  the  two  years  required  for;  is  it 
purely  for  training  in  teaching  practical  and  theoretical  P — No.  If  I  had 
a  course  of  two  yeaiu'  training  1  should  try  to  add  to  the  subjecis  already 
taught---6ome  handicraft  and  a  great  deal  of  drawing,  because  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  the  students  should  be  able  to  express  themselves 
by  hand  as  well  as  by  voice ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  1  should  like  to 
arrange  for  them  to  have  one  term,  out  of  those  two  years,  given  to 
teaching  in  some  school  authorised  for  the  purpose. 

12.168.  Then  it  is  not  purely  to  train  the  students  as  teachers;  it  is 
partly  for  their  own  general  education  that  you  want  the  two  years' 
course  p — Not  at  all,  it  is  entirely  with  a  view  to  UTaching.  I  should  make 
all  their  subjects  such  as  teachers  must  be  able  to  deal  with. 

12.169.  But  the  length  of  time  required  would  depend  very  mnch  upon 
the  previous  education  of  the  student ;  the  actual  course  of  training  and 
teacning  need  not  take  two  years  I  understand  P — It  need  not,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  in  all  cnses.  I  think  that  the  most  accom- 
plished woman  would  be  better  for  two  years'  training. 

12.170.  Do  you  think  it  important  to  have  the  training  after  the 
university  course  rather  than  before  it  P — On  the  whole  it  is  better.    I 
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bare  had  one  or  two  cases  in  whioh  I  have  adTised  the  contrary  owing  to 
the  indiyidnality  of  the  girl  who  came  to  be  trained. 

12.171.  Bnt  as  a  rule  yon  prefer  their  having  completed  their  general 
edacation  P—  Yes.    I  should  prefer  it  after  the  university  education. 

12.172.  You  have  had  some  experience  of  the  plan  of  student  mistresses, 
have  you  not  P — Yes. 

12.173.  Does  that  plan  of  training  answer  P—Not  well ;  theheadmistrets 
has  too  little  time  to  give  to  thom. 

12.174.  If  a  mistress  of  method  were  attached  to  the  school  the  student 
mistress  plan  might  answer  perhaps  P — Yes. 

12.175.  That  is  to  say,  if  part  of  the  time  of  one  assistant  teacher  were 
devoted  to  the  student  mistresses  ? — ^Yes.  J  think  the  mistress  of  method 
would  have  to  devote  hor  whole  time  to  the  students  to  make  it  really 
answer.  I  consider  it  highly  unsatisfactory  as  we  were  forced  to  conduct 
it  at  Ghiswick. 

18.176.  How  was  thatP — I  had  two  student  mistresses;  we  were 
under-stafied,  and  almost  my  whole  time  was  taken  up  with  the  teaching, 
BO  that  the  little  time  available  for  supervision  I  had  to  give  to  these 
student  mistresses.  I  was  only  able  to  give  them  one  lesson  in  the 
theory  of  education  every  week.  I,  had  to  Ivave  them  to  read  up  for 
themselves  greatly,  and  had  often  to  put  them  to  classes  before  they  were 
really  capable  of  taking  them. 

12.177.  It  was  simply  the  want  of  time  then  that  was  the  difficulty  P — 
Yes ;  I  could  have  done  a  great  deal  for  them  if  I  had  been  able  to  devote 
the  time  to  them. 

12.178.  When  you  say  that  no  system  that  had  yet  been  tried  is  fully 
satisfactory,  do  you  include  your  own  system  at  the  Maria  Grey  College  ? 
—Yes. 

12.179.  And  yon  think  that  we  want  experiments  in  training  P— Yes,  I 
think  we  want  to  experiment  in  every  possible  direction.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  at  all  discovered  yet  how  to  enable  girls  to  acquire  the  power 
of  maintaining  order  in  a  class.    That  is  the  great  difficulty. 

12.180.  That  is  partly  a  matter  of  natural  disposition,  is  it  not  P — ^Yes, 
largely. 

12.181.  In  enumerating  the  training  colleges  for  women  did  you  not 
omit  the  department  at  Bedford  College  P — ^I  am  afraid  I  did.  I  did  not 
mean  to  do  so. 

12.182.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  I  want  to  go  back  again  to  the  qnesticn  of  the  Cost  of 
cost  of  training.  I  think  we  understand  from  you  that  with  60  students,  Tkainiko 
and  the  buildings  being  provided,  this  30Z.  a  year  would  pay  the  expenses  P 

■--Yes. 

12.183.  And  with  you?  present  number  of  students  what  should  you 
say  P — I  think  there  will  be  no  deficit  this  year.  We  have  48  students 
this  year. 

12.184.  So  that  it  is  almost  50  P— Yes. 

12.185.  You  consider  that  your  fees  are  really  calculated  at  present 
with  a  view  to  make  the  college  self-supporting  P — I  do. 

12.186.  And  therefore  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  raise  them  P — It 
would  be  dangerous  to  raise  them  I  think. 

12.187.  And  you  said,  I  think,  or  eave  us  to  understand,  that  there 
were  probably  many  others  who  would  come  to  be  trained  if  the  fees 
were  lower  ?— I  think  v-o  ;  but  I  greatly  fear  this  may  lower  the  standard 
of  those  who  come  to  be  trained;  and,  to  convince  headmistresses  of  the 
desirability  of  training,  we  want  the  best  material  we  can  get. 

12.188.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  this:  supposing  that  money  was 
available  for  training  colleges,  such  as  the  Maria  Qrey  Training  College, 
in  what  form  would  you  like  that  money  to  be  given ;  do  you  think  it 
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would  be  better  (I  am  speaking  not  only  of  the  one  college  bat  of  tbe 
colleges  of  the  country)  to  give  money  to  a  training  college  m  the  form  of 
an  endowment  for  use  in  paying  fees  as  well  ad  supplying  baildings,  or  in 
the  form  of  an  endowment  for  supplying  scholarships,  making  the  regular 
fee  such  as  would  be  self-supporting  P— I  phould  think  in  the  form  of 
scholarships,  provided  that  there  were  some  condition  which  enabled  the 
authorities  to  award  the  scholarships  to  those  who  really  needed  them 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Or  money  might  be  given  as  a  grant, 
simply  to  enable  the  college  to  do  more  effective  work. 

12.189.  Have  you,  in  your  own  experience,  seen  much  of  the  need  for 
scholarships ;  you  have  very  few,  1  suppose  P — ^This  year  we  have  had 
11  scholarships  awarded.  There  were  23  applicants  for  scholarships,  and 
we  awarded  12,  because  the  Clothworkers*  was  one  of  them  ;  the  college 
awarded  11,  and  the  Clothworkers  gave  one — ^that  was  12 ;  I  ought  also 
to  mention  a  special  scholarship'  given  by  the  Drapers*  Company  to  the 
lower  division ;  one  has  had  private  help  ^ven  to  her,  and  oat  ot  these, 
four  more  have  been  helped  from  the  Principars  Loan  Fund,  a  fund  in 
my  hands  for  helping  those  who  need  it ;  and  only  two  of  those  who  do 
not  hold  scholarships  have  asked  for  a  small  loan. 

12.190.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  unprovided  for.  Out  of  the 
23  who  applied  for  scholarshipd  were  there  others  to  whom  you  would  have 
liked  to  award  scholarships  ? — None ;  as  no  one  went  away  because  they 
could  not  receive  a  scholarship. 

12.191.  So  that  in  your  case  the  need  for  scholarships  is  not  so  great  as 
4t  is  in  other  cases P — I  suppose  not;  but  I  have  only  had  two  years' 
experience. 

12.192.  In  the  course  for  training,  do  you  include  elocution  P — ^Not 
exactly  in  the  form  of  elocution,  but  in  the  form  of  voice  production ;  we 
take  great  pains  to  make  the  students  speak  clearly,  and  with   correct 

pronunciation.    We  adopt  Miss  Behnke's  system. 

12.193.  So  that  you  do  include  that  as  part  of  the  necessary  preparation 
•for  teachuig  P — Yes. 

12.194.  Even  more  important  than  drawing  P — Most  emphatically. 

12.195.  You  referred  to  the  fact  of  there  being  some  girls  who,  on 
account  of  peculiar  individuality,  had  better  be  trained  first  and  have  a 
university  course  afterwards  ;  could  you  tell  us  what  those  peculiarities 
are  P — The  case  that  I  had  in  my  mind  was  that  of  a  girl  whose  mother 
particularly  wished  her  to  be  at  home  for  another  year,  because  she  felt 
that  she  was  not  quite  sufficiently  developed  to  be  turned  adrift  in  college 
life,  so  to  speak ;  therefore  she  wished  her  to  come  to  the  Maria  Grey 
'College  first  for  the  two  years'  training,  and  after  that  to  go  on  to 
^irton,  Newnham,  or  Oxford. 

12.196.  I  suppose  you  find  that  there  are  a  number  of  young  people 
whose  intellect  develops  better  by  being  put  through  practical  work 
first  at  an  earlier  stage  p — Yes,  that  also  is  the  case. 

12.197.  With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  a  practising  school,  I  think 
1  gathered  from  what  you  said  that  you  considered  it  more  essential  in 
the  case  of  a  non-residential  college  than  in  the  case  of  a  residential 
college  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

12.198.  Would  that  be  because  in  the  case  of  a  residential  college  there 
is  naturally  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  for  influence  and  discussion ;  the 
influence  of  the  principal  and  other  teachers,  and  discussion  among  the 
teachers  themselves  P — ^Yes. 

12.199.  So  that  the  necessity  for  unity  in  the  work  outside  is  not  so 
great  P— Yes. 

.  12,200.  Therefore  you  would  admit,  I  suppose,  that  other  experiments 
ought  to  be  tried  also  P — Most  certainly.  I  tnink  every  experiment  ought 
to  be  tried. 
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12.201.  Do  you  think  also  that  there  might  be  some  advantages  in  the 
experiment  of  a  variety  of  pi-actising  schools,  not  under  the  prinsipal  of 
the  training  college,  becaass  of  the  variety  of  experience  which  the 
students  gain,  and  in  the  variety  of  suggestions  which  the  principal  of  the 
training  college  has  in  connexion  with  the  mistresses,  and  in  the  constant 
demand  put  upon  everybody  concerned  to  adapt  themselves  to  one 
another  P — ^Ycs,  I  think  all  those  are  advantages. 

12.202.  Do  you  think  it  well  iil  the  case  of  a  great  training  college  to 
adopt  both  systems ;  in  the  case  of  a  training  college  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  have  a  practising  school  and  also  a  practising  variety 
school? — Yes,  that  is  practically  what  we  are  doing  at  the  present 
moment  at  the  Maria  G-rey  College  ;  we  have  some  of  our  practice  outside. 
We  take  the  board  school  simply  because  there  are  no  other  schools 
available,  for  us — at  least  that  was  the  original  reason. 

12.203.  But  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  have 
some  outside  work  P — I  do. 

12.204.  (Dr.  Fairbairn.)  You  practically  teach  no  literary  subjects  P — 
Only  in  the  lower  division. 

12.205.  Yet  you  have  some  standard  that  yon  enforce  as  regards  the 
admission  of  your  students  P — We  adopt  the  Cambridge  standard. 

12.206.  You  said  the  Senior  Local  P — Only  if  one  language  has  been 
taken,  ancient  or  modem,  and  also  Euclid  and  algebra.  If  the  student 
has  passed  the  Senior  Local  with  those  additions,  then  she  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  apper  division  ;  otherwise  the  Senior  L jcal  only  admits  to  our 
lower  division. 

12.207.  Do  you  think  that  that  standard  is  quite  satisfactory  P — "So,  I 
should  like  the  standard  to  be  higher,  if  it  were  x>ossible  ;  but  I  think  it 
is  quite  impossible  at  the  preseat  moment. 

12.208.  Do  you  think  that  the  low  degree  of  standard  has  a  deterrent 
influence  on  university  students  P — I  have  no  experience  of  that. 

12.209.  You  do  not  think  that  a  heightened  standard  would  attract  a 
larger  proportion  of  university  students  p — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

12.210.  Where  do  your  pupils  mainly  come  from;  what  places  of 
instruction  I  meanP — From  the  North  London  Collegiate  Scnool,  the 
Netting  Hill  High  School,  and  other  high  schools. 

12.211.  They  come  to  you  then,  practically,  as  senior  school  girls  P — 
The  majority;  bni  I  have  also  a  sprinkling  of  older  women  who  have 
worked  for  the  Higher  Cambridge  Local  on  their  own  account. 

12.212.  But  do  you  think  that  the  proper  work  of  a  training  college  is 
the  continuation  of  a  secondanr  school  P — No,  I  think  that  pupils  trom 
the  secondary  schools  should  nrst  go  to  college,  and  after  their  course  at 
college  should  come  to  be  trained. 

12.213.  May  I  ask  what  you  include  under  the  theory  of  education  P — 
Elementary  psychology,  and  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the 
practical  work  of  teaching. 

12.214.  Anything  more  than  thatP — I  cannot  think  of  anything  at 
present. 

12^215.  It  is  mainly  a  piychological  training  then  P — ^Yes,  mainly. 

12.216.  When  yon  speak  of  drawing,  of  course  it  is  drawing  of  a  special 
kind  P — Blackboard  dAwing  to  illustrate  lessons. 

12.217.  As  to  the  relation  of  theory'  and  practice,  you  think  that  they 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  P — I  do. 

12.218.  You  do  not  think  that  theory  ought  to  precede  practice  P — No, 
I  think  that  the  stadents  require  constant  application  of  the  theory  in 
order  to  learn  it. 

12.219.  But  you  do  not  think  that  there  are  certain  elements,  both  in 
history  and  theory,  which  are  necessary  before  proceeding  to  practical 
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insiraction  ? — I  certainly  oon eider  that  Btudents  mnst  not  do  mnch 
practical  work  in  the  earliest  stas^e;  they  do  a  comparatiyelj  small 
amoant  of  practical  work  in  their  first  term ;  bat  I  think,  nnless  they  are 
continnally  applying  the  principles  whioli  they  learn,  they  are  apt  to 
bnild  ap  theories  of  their. own  which  are  inconsistent  with  practical 
experience. 

12.220.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  While  the  theory  of  training  teachers  is  sfcill  in 
snch  an  experimental  stage,  as  yon  describe,  do  yon  think  that  we  onght 
to  make  training  obligatory  on  all  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  P — I  think  it  wonld  be  well  to  insist  on  training  for  all, 
bnt  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amoant  of  elasticity  aboat  it ;  so  that 
some  of  those  women  who  have  not  been  trained,  and  yet  have  proved 
themselres  capable,  shonld  be  allowed  to  teach. 

12.221.  Have  you  foand  the  practising  of  your  students  in  any  way 
embarrassing  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  your  school  P — 
It  would  be  if  it  were  not  verj'  carefully  arranged. 

12.222.  But  the  difficulties  in  combining  the  two  are  not  insuperable  P 
— Not  at  all. 

12.223.  Do  you  get  any  students  who  have  previously  spent  time  in 
actual  teaching  P — Yes,  several. 

12.224.  I  snppose  that  for  them  a  shorter  t»mo  of  training  would  be 
sufficient  P — Oh,  no,  they  could  not  do  with  less  than  nine  months. 

12.225.  For  all  you  would  bold  out  the  actual  standard  of  two  years  P — 
Yes. 

:  12,226.  Do  you  think  that  anything  could  be  done  to  provide  classes  in 
the  history  and  theory  of  education  during  part  of  their  holidays  P — 
1  think  that  teachers  generally  are  so  hard-worked  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  attend,  with  real  profit  to  the  subject,  in  their 
holidays. 

12.227.  (Cluiirman.)  You  have  prepared,  I  believe,  an  abstract  of  the 
accounts  of  your  institution  P — Yes. 

12.228.  Perhaps  you  will  put  it  in ^Yes  {lianding  in  the  same).     See 

Appendix  No.  1. 

12.229.  (Mr.  YojraU.)  Are  you  aware  that  students  who  have  come 
from  elementary  schools  to  day  training  colleges  study  there  side  by 
side  with  students  wbo  have  come  from  high  schools,  and  have  received 
other  methods  of  culture  P — I  did  not  realise  that. 

12.230.  That  is  going  on,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  great  many  of  the 
nnirersity  colleges  of  the  country ;  yoo  were  not  aware  that  that  Jbas 
been  a  very  successful  plan  P — No,  I  was  not. 

12.231.  Were  you  aware  that  the  principals  of  those  colleges  have  not 
found  the  difficulties  which  you  anticipate  would  arise  from  a  system 
of  that  kind  for  teachers  of  the  secondary  class  P — No. 

12.232.  Why  do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
bring  the  staff  of  the  elementary  school,  which  is  used  for  practising 
purposes,  and  your  own  staff  into  contact  P — I  think  it  enables  them  to 
discuss  educational  questions  together,  which  must  be  a  benefit  to  all. 

12.233.  And  would  not  there  be  a  similar  advantage  in  bringing 
teachers  at  work  in  elementary  schools,  and  teachers  at  work  in  secondary 
schools,  into  contact  during  their  period  of  training p — I  should  be  afraid 
that  the  course  for  the  more  cultivated  men  and  women,  would  hardly  be 
suited  for  the  less  cultivated  ;  but  I  am  not  speaking  from  experience. 

12.234.  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  course  for  the  student  who 
ful6U  the  work  of  an  elemeutary  training  college,  either  day  or  residential, 
is  of  a  very  high  character  indeed,  and  is  regarded  as  being  equivalent 
in  most  respects  to  the  ordinary  pass  degree  of  an  university,  except  that 
it  substitutes  other  subjects  for  the  classics  P— I  have  not  studied  the 
subject  sufficiently. 
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12.235.  Tou  are  not  aware  that  the  amount  of  oaltivation  necessary  for 
a  certificate  is  pcarcely  so  distinct  in  the  two  classes  as  yon  appear  to 
suppose  P — I  have  not  really  studied  the  question  sufiSciently  to  give  an 
opinion. 

12.236.  Then  I  will  pass  away  from  that.  Do  you  think  that  one 
afternoon  per  week  of  actual  practice  for  nine  months  per  year,  for  one 
year  only,  would  fit  a  teacher  to  work  in  an  elementary  school,  and  to 
teach  and  control  properly  a  class,  say  of  100  children  P — Certainly  not. 

12.237.  Especially  as  yon  find  that  the  power  of  developing  discipline  is 
still  defective  in  your  work  P — I  do. 

12.238.  Therefore  jrour  proposal  that  your  certificate,  together  with  that 
of  the  Teachers*  Training  Syndicate,  should  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
to  the  Education  Department's  certificate  is  rather  premature,  do  not  you 
think,  in  that  respect  ? — But  my  students  do  not  only  take  one  afternoon's 
practice  throughout  their  course. 

12.239.  I  beg  your  pardon — I  understood  you  to  say  that  P — ^We  do  that 
in  our  school ;  but  they  also  teach  in  the  Netherwood  board  schools  once 
a  week,  and  I  do  all  that  I  can  to  give  them  opportunities  of  taking 
charge  of  a  form  in  our  school  throughout  the  year,  at  intervals,  for  a 
short  time. 

12.240.  You  understand,  I  suppose^  that  it  is  open  to  your  students 
when  they  leave  you  to  enter  a  public  elementary  school  as  assistant 
teachers,  and  after  two  years'  practice  in  teaching  in  those  schools,  and 
the  passing  of  two  yearly  examinations,  to  obtain  their  certificates  as 
certificated  teachers,  without  the  two  years*  residence  in  a  training 
college  ? — Yes. 

12.241.  Does  not  that  seem  to  you  rather  an  easy  way  of  entering  the 
profession  of  teacher  in  an  elementaiy  school — sufficiently  easy  for  the 
purpose,  and  yet  affording  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  teachers  shall 
have  had  two  years*  continuouB  practice  at  least  in  those  schools  before 
being  recognised  as  fully  qualified  P— They  seldom  can  afi'ord  it. 

12.242.  You  mean  that  the  rewards  are  not  sufficient  p — The  salary  is 
not  sufficient. 

12.243.  They  would  go  on,  perhaps,  fur  a  little  more  than  two  years  at 
something  like  50J.  to  oO^.  a  year  P — Yes. 

12.244.  That  would  not  be  sufficient  pay  you  think  P — Very  few  of 
them  would  be  able  to  afford  it. 

12.245.  Even  with  the  end  in  view? — Even  with  the  end  in  view. 

12.246.  Have  yon  had  any  experience  of  the  metropolitan  training 
colleges  for  certificated  mistresses — such  as  Stockwell,  Whitelands,  and 
Southlands  P — I  have  seen  the  Stockwell  College,  but  that  is  all. 

12.247.  You  have  not  examined  it  carefully  P — I  have  only  spent  one 
morning  there. 

12.248.  Therefore  you  are  not  able  to  bring  it  into  full  comparison  with 
the  work  done  in  your  own  school  P — No. 

12,2^9.  With  regard  to  the  theory  of  education,  you  would  add  to  the 
study  of  psychologv  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  best 
teachers  P — Certainly,  except  in  so  far  as  this  would  be  included  in  the 
history  of  education. 

12.250.  And  also  those  of  other  countries  P — Yes. 

12.251.  And  also  experimental  methods  P— Yes. 

12.252.  All  those  you  necessarily  include  in  the  theory  of  education  P — 
Theory  and  practice. 

12.253.  (Dr,  WormelL)  I  see  on  the  second  page  in  your  statement  of 
accounts  a  deficit  per  head  of  12 {.  10«.  3d.  for  last  year,  which  is  much 
higher  than  in  any  previous  year ;  can  you  account  for  that  P — Because 
the  number  of  students  was  lower. 
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12.254.  Lower  last  year  P — ^Lower  last  year ;  there  were  33  only. 

12.255.  And  the  amount  paid  per  head  also  is  low — 261,  4a,  lOd.  ? — For 
the  same  reason. 

12.256.  How  would  that  lower  the  average  payment  per  head  P — No,  I 
beg  your  pardon ;  we  had  not  so  large  an  upper  diyision  ;  there  were 
more  s Indents  in  the  lower  diyisions.    1  think  that  accounts  for  it. 

12.257.  And  of  the  33  students,  12  held  scholarships  I  think  you  said  P 
— That  was  this  year,  12  out  of  the  48  held  scholarships ;  not  last  year. 

12,258-59.  What  proportion  was  it  last  year  P — 13  held  scholarships 
last  year. 

12.260.  (Dr.  WormeU.)  The  reason  for  my  putting  the  question  is  as  to 
the  difficalty  found  by  the  young  women  in  obtaining  the  302.  necessary 
for  the  fees.  Here  the  33  students  pay  an  average  of  262.  4«.  lOd. ;  the 
deficit  is  121.  10«.  3d,,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  half  in  one 
form  or  another  haye  been  assistea  ;  is  not  that  so  P — I  thmk  scarcely 
half ;  I  should  think  that  one  third  have  been  assisted. 

12.261.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  students  find  it  yery 
difficult  to  get  this  302.  for  tuition,  and  to  maintain  themselves  for  12 
months  as  it  is  P — Some  of  them  find  it  very  difficult,  but  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  difficulty  is  some  what  exaggerated  from  the  fact  that  those 
who  apply  for  scholarships  so  seldom  come  upon  the  Principars  Fund  for 
help;  it  is  usually  those  who  have  obtained  scholarships  who  want  further 
help  who  come  to  the  PriDcipal's  Fund.  I  must  repeat,  however,  that  my 
observations  are  based  on  two  years*  experience  only. 

12.262.  {Mrs.  Bryayit.)  But  that  is  a  loan  fundP— Tes. 

12.263.  Of  course,  there  is  a  strong  objection  to  loans  P — Yes,  no  doubt. 

12.264.  [Dean  of  Manchester.)  Have  they  to  pay  interest  ? — No,  they 
pay  back  when  they  are  earning  their  own  salaries,  at  such  times  and  in 
such  instalments  as  suit  them. 

12.265.  (Dr.  WormeU.)  They  prefer  perhaps  to  borrow  from  outside 
friends  rather  than  go  to  the  Principal's  Fund  P — Some  of  them  do  that. 

12.266.  I  see  that  the  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  last  ^^-ear 
amounted  to  902. ;  is  not  that  also  very  low  as  compared  with  previous 
donations? — Yes,  Many  people  thought  that  when  we  had  our  own 
building  we  should  no  longer  need  donations,  and  the  donations  fell  off 
markedly. 

12.267.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  need  very  considerable  help  still? 
—We  do. 

12.268.  What  relation  has  your  college  to  Qirton  and  Newnham  and 
the  uaiversity  colleges  P — l^o  actual  connexion. 

12.269.  Do  those  colleges  recommend  students  to  come  to  you  after  they 
have  had  a  university  training  P — Yes,  they  do. 

12.270.  I  was  not  quite  clear  as  to  your  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
joint  training  of  men  and  women.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  if  men 
and  women  had  the  same  preliminary  training,  attained  the  same  degrees 
for  instance,  they  might  study  probably  in  the  same  training  college 
afterwards  ;  was  that  your  view  P — In  the  same  day  training  colTege. 

12.271.  But  that  as  things  go  at  present,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
have  a  training  college  for  both  men  and  women ;  is  that  your  view  P~I 
do  not  think  that  I  raised  any  special  difficulties. 

PS1CTI8I50         12,272.  (Mr,  Lvttelton,)  What  class  of  boys  and  girls  have  you  in  the 

School.        practising  school? — We  have  boys    only   in  the  kindergarten  in  the 

practising  school ;  and  the  girls  are  very  varied  in  class.     Some  are 

the  children  of  professional  men,  and  some  children  of  tradesmen  in  the 

neighbourhood,  and  a  great  many  are  the  daughters  of  clerks. 

12,273.  And  the  boys  P — The  same ;  the  boys  are  in  the  Kindergarten 
only  up  to  eight  years  of  age. 
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12,274r.  I  think  you  said  that  that  there  is  still  some  hesitation  in  the 
minds  of  some  parents  abont  sending  their  children  to  a  practising 
school  P — ^Yes. 

12.275.  But  70a  think  that  that  hesitation  is  groundless  P — Quite. 

12.276.  Hare  you  ever  had  any  dificnlty  with  teachers,  any  embarrass- 
ment, in  having  the  students  in  the  room  P — No,  they  seem  quite  willing 
to  allow  them  to  be  present. 

12.277.  Would  you  say  that  they  are  in  some  cases  stimulated  by 
their  presence  ;  it  Las  been  said  I  believe  P — ^I  should  scarcely  be  prepared 
to  say  that. 

12.278.  In  the  matter  of  training  secondary  school  teachers  for  working 
elementary  schools  would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in  the  enormously 
large  classes  in  elementary  schools  that  they  would  have  to  cope  with  P — 
Yery  great  difficulty. 

12.279.  The  methods  must  necessarily  be  rather  more  mechanical  in  a 
large  class  than  with  a  small  one  P — I  am  afraid  they  must ;  I  think  it  is 
a  great  drawback.  These  large  classes  are  most  detrimental  to  true 
education. 

12.280.  In  your  school  what  sort  of  sized  class  does  a  student  take  P — 
If  she  is  teaching  on  lliursday  afternoon  she  takes  a  very  small  division, 
about  five  or  six ;  but  when  she  is  working  in  the  school  for  a  certain 
time,  say  a  week  or  whatever  it  may  be,  or  a  few  days  at  the  end  of 
term,  she  has  the  ordinary  form.  The  largest  form  that  we  have  at  th« 
present  moment  in  school  is  26,  and  the  smallest  is  7. 

12.281 .  Do  the  students  take  these  classes  at  first  under  supervision  P — 
Yes. 

12.282.  But  before  the  end  of  their  time  do  they  take  them  alone  P — 
Before  the  end  of  their  time  the  better  students  take  them  alone  for  a 
while. 

12.283.  How  do  you  test  their  disciplinary  gifts  if  they  teach  under 
supervision  P  I  suppose  you  have  to  make  a  venture  in  faith  first  P — 
Yes. 

f  12,284.  Should  you  say  that  the  class  of  children  that  you  have  to 
deal  with  are  those  who  would  be  likely  to  create  difficulties  in 
discipline  P — Yes,  very  decidedly. 

12.285.  More  than  those  of  a  higher  class  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

12.286.  Then  one  question  about  the  voice  production.  You  have  had, 
I  suppose,  or  heard  of  at  least,  a  good  many  failures  in  that  matter — 
failures  I  moan  hygienically  P — Yes. 

12.287.  Teachers  breaking  down  P — ^Yes. 

12.288.  Very  distressing  failures  and  difficult  to  get  over  P — Yes. 

12.289.  Have  you  found  that  the  method  which  you  adopt  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  as  to  the  saving  of  power  P — A  marked  difference. 
We  ourselves  on  the  staff  had  lessons  from  Miss  Behnke  to  test  her 
system,  and  we  found  it  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Several  members  of 
my  staff  tried  different  elocutionists,  and  we  decided  most  emphatically 
in  favour  of  the  Behnke  system. 

12.290.  What  sort  of  time  should  you  say  that  it  took  for  an  ordinary 
student  to  get  a  good  idea  of  voice  production  P — I  should  think  that  to 
get  a  thoroughly  good  idea  she  ought  to  have  12  lessons.  One  of  my 
staff,  who  bad  a  very  bad  voice  indeed,  had  12  lessons  from  Miss 
Behnke  and  her  voice  completely  changed. 

.12,291.  In  the  matter  of  psychology,  do  you  find  that  the  students 
look  upon  it  as  a  somewhat  impractical  study  P — No,  they  enjoy  it 
completely. 

12,292.  Do  they  use  Sully's  bookp — In  a  measure. 
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12,293.  The  small  book,  that  is  to  say  ? — I  generall}'  make  them  read 
a  great  deal  of  the  advanced  book,  "  TheHaman  Mind."  I  find  it  more 
advantagcoas  than  the  little  handbook. 

12,2}4.  Is  there  any  other  book  that  you  recommend  for  practical 
purposes  P — Lindoer's  ''Empirical  Psychology.*' 

12.295.  One  more  question  about  the  teachers  that  you  haye  coming  to 
you  who  have  been  already  teaching;  do  you  find  that  they  almost 
invariably  have  to  begin  anew  in  the  matter  of  training? — It  depends 
greatly  upon  the  individual.  I  have  some  women  who  have  been 
teaching  for  some  years  who  are  quite  the  bejt  students;  they  know 
exactly  where  their  difficulties  lie,  and  they  respond  most  readily  to 
the  suggestion  of  training.  The  two  students  of  last  year  who  were 
distinguished  in  their  practical  work  had  both  had  previous  experience 
in  teaching;  they  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted  when  they  came  to 
college.  Others  come  who  have  broken  down  in  teaching,  and  are  very 
unsatisfactory. 

12.296.  Then  some,  I  dare  say,  would  have  got  into  bad  habits ;  and 
simply  find  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  them  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

^thJi^J?*        12,297.  (Mr.  Hobhouse,)  Your  college,  I  think,  has  been  founded  since 
i-xAiKHo.       ^^^  ?_«Yes. 

12.298.  And  wa9  it  full  from  its  commencement  F — The  college  itself 
opened  with  four  students  in  May,  1878;  the  society  was  inaugiu'ated 
in  1877,  and  the  college  opened  with  four  students  in  1878. 

12.299.  But  I  see  th-vt  in  1886  you  h%d  63  students  P— In  1886  they 
had  gone  up  to  53 ;  that  was  after  it  was  moved  to  Fitzroy  Street. 

12.300.  But  it  was  practically  full  in  1886  P— Yes. 

12.301.  And  the  numbers  have  not  increased  s^uce  P — No. 

12.302.  They  have  rather  diminished  P — They  have  slightly  diminished 
since. 

12.303.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  students  that  you  would 
like  to  take  P-  Fifty. 

12.304.  You  do  not  aim  at  taking  more  ? — Ko,  we  have  not  accommoda- 
tion for  moi  e. 

12.305.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  accommodation  you  could  get 
a  great  many  moreP — Not  at  present  I  think;  wu  have  not  refused  any 
one  suitable  yet,  since  I  have  beeo  at  the  college. 

12.306.  What  I  want  to  know  is  your  opinion  as  to  amount  of  demand 
for  this  training  at  present  existing.  There  are  very  few  colleges  for 
training  women  as  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  kingdom,  I  believe  P 
— Yes. 

12.307.  Compared  with  the  number  of  women  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  P — Yes. 

12,308..  Do  you  consider  that  there  ia  a  very  large  demand  for  this  kind 
of  training  at  present  P — The  demand  has  increased  most  markedly  this 
year.  Never  in  the  annals  of  the  college  have  we  had  so  many  inquiries  as 
we  have  had  this  year ;  so  I  gather  that  the  demand  is  increasing. 

12.309.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  if  yoi;r  accommodation  admitted 
of  it,  you  could  largely  increase  the  number  in  your  coUege  with  your 
present  fees  P — Scarcely  I  ihink,  since  we  have  not  yet  refused  admission 
to«^ny  student. 

12.310.  In  spite  of  this  increased  demand  P — Yes,  in  spite  of  the 
increased  number  of  inquiries. 

12.311.  Does  not  that  go  to  show  that  out  of  the  number  of  women 
desiring  to  be  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  which  is  no  fioubt  very  large, 
only  a  small  minority  at  present  consider  it  necessary,  perhaps  even 
desirable,  to  have  the  regular  training  that  you  ofTer  P — Yes,  I  think  that 
people  do  not  realize  yet  the  importance  of  training,  but  that  every  year 
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the  number  who  wish  to  be  trained  is  increasing.  Other  training  oolleges 
haye  boen  fnll,  and  I  believe  the  Cambridge  Training  College  has  refused 
stadents. 

12.312.  Bnt  still  there  are  a  very  small  number  of  colleges  in  the 
Kingdom  as  a  whole  P  —Exactly. 

12.313.  And  a  very  small  amount  of  accommodation  P — ^Yes. 

12,IU4.  Your  college  is  situated  within  easy  reach  of  a  greater  part  of 
the  Metropolis,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

12.315.  And  being  a  day  college  it  is  open  practically  to  almost  any 
woman  residing  in  the  Metropolis  who  can  pay  the  fees  P — Yes. 

12.316.  So  that  yoa  would  probably,  if  there  was  a  gi  eat  demand  for 
this  kind  of  teaching,  be  aware  of  it  P — ^I  think  I  should. 

12.317.  Has  there  been  any  propoeal  to  extend  your  college  further  P — 
No,  I  think  that  the  council  are  of  opinion  that  training  colleges  to  do 
good  work  should  be  somewhat  small. 

12.318.  li  is  bettor  to  multiply  the  number  than  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  individual  college  P — Certainly. 

12.319.  One  more  question :  It  is  clearly  your  opinion,  I  gather,  that  it  is 
not  the  fee  which  limits  the  amount  of  applications  to  enter  ^our  college  P 
— That  is  my  opinion.  I  believe  that,  airectly  the  need  is  felt  by  the 
public,  the  fees  will  be  forthcoming. 

12,.S20.  With  regard  to  thispractising  school,  was  it  started  in  1892 P — 
Ko,  it  was  started  in  1881.  Tnere  has  always  been  a  school  attached  to 
the  college,  but  the  actual  practising  school  was  founded  in  1881  in  Fitzroy 
Square ;  then  in  1892  that  srhool  was  given  up,  and  a  new  practising 
school  started  at  Brondesbury. 

12.321.  Was  that  in  order  that  it  might  be  brought  into  nearer 
proximity  to  the  college  P — Yes. 

12.322.  It  was  started  by  the  same  persons  p — By  our  council. 

12.323.  And  the  number  of  pupils  there  has  steadily  increased — ^rapidly 
increasing  P — Rapidly  increased  the  first  year ;  the  last  two  terms,  it  has 
increased  but  slowly. 

12.324.  Do  you  aim  at  making  it  a  larger  school  than  it  is  at  present  P 

We  hope  to  have  from  150  to  200  pupils  in  it. 

12.325.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  you  to  have  a  larger  school  P«-A 
great  advantage. 

12.326.  You  could  make  the  classes  larger  P — ^Yep. 

12.327.  And  you  esthnate  that  it  will  in  a  short  time  be  self-supporting  P 
— I  think  so. 

12.328.  With  the  present  foes  P — With  the  present  fees.  The  council  I 
believe  intend  to  raise  the  scale  of  feos  eventually.  The  scale  of  fees  is 
low  and  they  intend  to  raise  them  to  the  same  amount  as  the  ordinary 
high  school  fees  when  the  school  is  full. 

12.329.  But  what  will  that  beP — It  will  be  five  guineas  for  the  highest 
form  per  terni,  instead  of  three  guineas,  as  it  is  at  present. 

12.330.  12^.  a  year  P — ^For  children  past  12  years  of  age. 

12.331.  (Mr.  Cockhum.)  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  your  outgoing 
students  after  they  have  left  you,  so  as  to  know  what  becomes  of  them  p 
— We  have  a  list  published  every  year  at  the  end  of  our  prospectus, 
stating  what  they  are  doing. 

12.332.  Could  you  tell  us  whether,  for  the  most  part,  they  remain  in 
secondary  schools  ? — Yes. 

12  333.  Do  the  students  trained  in  either  your  college,  or  others,  obtain 
a  higher  salary  than  the  other  classes  of  teachers  who  go  into  secondary 
schools  P — It  is  most  irregular.  The  salaries  at  the  present  time  seem  to 
me  to  be  quite  upside  down.    I  know  two  girls  who  nave  gone  to  a  school 
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witbont  any  training  who  are  now  getting  higher  salaries  than  some  of 
xny  stndents ;  bat,  as  a  rule,  oar  trained  students  get  lower  salaries  than 
the  universitj  women,  and  higher  salaries  than  those  who  have  neither 
a  university  training  nor  been  to  a  training  college. 

12.334.  Then  the  theory  that  yonr  students  ask  and  obtain  a  higher 
salary  than  untrained  students  will  not  account  for  the  limit  which  seems 
to  be  placed  upon  the  demand  for  more  trained  students.  I  understood 
you  to  say  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  a  moment  ago,  that  the  insufficient  supply 
seemed  to  be  made  up? — I  did  not  say  that.  I  spoke  simply  of  the 
number  of  entries  into  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College.  1  was  not 
speaking  of  other  training  colleges. 

12.335.  I  understood  you  to  saj  that  in  }our  college,  for  example,  yoa 
had  not  such  a  number  (excepting  one  year)  of  applications  for  trained 
students  as  would  warrant  you  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  your  college  P — 
So  far  as  the  Maria  Grey  College  is  oonceraed. 

12.336.  Is  that  accounted  for  in  any  way,  because  your  students,  when 
they  are  turned  out,  ask  and  obtain  larger  salaries  than  untrained  students 
could  ask  and  obtain  P — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  your 
question. 

12.337.  When  a  girl  goes  from  a  training  college  does  she  ask  and 
obtain  a  larger  salary  than  an  untrained  student  P — I  think  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  yes. 

12.338.  Does  that  cause  the  headmistresses  of  proprietary  schools  to 
rather  look  to  untrained  teachers  at  a  lower  price  than  to  pay  a  higher 
price  to  obtain  a  trained  teacher  P — Not  in  the  best  schools  ;  only  in  the 
very  struggling  schools  where  they  are  unable  to  pay  higher  salaries. 

12.339.  (Lady  Frederick  CavendM.)  What  salaries  do  your  students 
usually  get  P — About  802.  a  year  to  start  with  ;  sometimes  not  so  much. 
Salaries  are  very  low  at  present. 

12.340.  (Ohairman.)  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  finding  places  for 
students  who  are  leaving  you  P — Yes,  this  year  I  hnd ;  last  year  I  had 
none,  but  this  year  I  had  some  difficulty. 

12.341.  In  previous  years  can  you  say  whether  there  has  been  any 
difficalty  P — I  believe  very  little  difficulty. 

12.342.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hobhouse's  last 
question,  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  raise  the  fees  of  the  school ; 
but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  it  undesirable  P — No,  T 
should  like  to  see  the  foes  of  the  school  raised  ver}'  much. 

12.343.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  did  not  want  the  school  to  have  to 

Jay  for  the  college  r — I  want  the  school  to  be  a  far  more  perfect  one. 
should  like  all  the  profits  to  be  spent  in  improving  it.  I  want  the 
practising  school  to  be  made  more  of  a  model  school  than  it  can  be  at 
present. 

12.344.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  college  being  deficient  in  money 
the  school  was  to  pay  for  it.  I  understood  before  you  said  not  P — I  do 
not  wish  the  school  to  pay  for  the  college,  but  I  wish  all  the  profits  of  the 
school  to  be  used  for  the  school  itself. 

12.345.  To  revert  to  the  order  of  your  precis  you  spoke  of  your 
experience  at  Chiswick,  and  said  that  what  you  saw  there  was  very 
unsatisfactory ;  was  it  the  same  at  Clifton,  to  which  you  did  not  allude. 
You  said  the  experience  that  you  had  had  at  the  Chiswick  High  School 
was  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  student  mistresses ;  is  it  the  same  at 
the  Clifton  School P — Yes;  it  is  also  unsatisfactoiy  at  Clifton;  but  at 
Clifton  I  was  head  of  a  junior  department,  and  I  had  more  time  for 
training  the  student  mistresses  than  I  had  as  headmistress  at  Chiswick ; 
so  that  in  some  ways  the  Clifton  system  was  better ;  there  was  a  better 
staff— the  school  was  better  off — so  that  the  student  mistresses  were  much 
more  supplemental  than  they  were  at  Chiswick. 
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12.346.  Yon  spoke  in  your  evidence  of  the  disadvantages  of  residential 
training  colleges;  you  were  alluding  then,  of  course,  to  colleges  for 
elementary  school  teachers  P — ^Yes. 

12.347.  Then  are  you  also  as  decidedly  in  favour  of  non-residential 
coUegee  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  school  P— I  wish  all 
experiments  to  be  tried.     I  think  that  some  students  will  do  much  better 

in  a  residential  college,  and  others  in  a  non-residential  college. 

12.348.  Ton  thought  that  the  mould  of  mind  of  the  principal  might  be 
too  rigid  and  might  enforce  itself  too  much  upon  the  minds  of  all  the 
inmates,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  seen  it  in  residential 
colleges.  Did  you  not  say  soP — I  was  speaking  then  of  elementary 
school  colleges.    I  spoke  of  the  effect  of  the  system,  not  of  the  principal. 

12.349.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  attach  also  to  training  colleges 
for  secondary  school  teachers.  Not  necessarily  surely  P — Not  necedsarily, 
but  only  possibly. 

12.350.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  are  great  advantages  in  the  way  of 
discipline  in  many  respects,  in  a  residential  college  either  for  elementary 
school  teachers  or  secondary  school  teachers  P — Very  great  advantages. 
The  discipline  need  not  be  so  strict  in  a  residential'  training  college  as  it 
has  to  be  in  a  day  training  college — and  more  liberty  can  be  allowed  to 
the  students.    I  think  eacn  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 

• 

12.351.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that ;  you  rather  dwelt  upon  the 
disadvantage,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  residential  colleges  P — I  did  not  wish 
to  do  80  at  all.  I  wished  to  state  that  I  think  that  both  experiments, 
should  be  tried. 

12,852.  Mr.  Hobhouse  asked  you  whether  the  college  had  not  fewer- 
students  than  It  used  to  have.     In  looking  at  the  abstract  account,  I  see 
that  in  1894  there  were  33,  but  surely  there  are  more  now  P — This  year 
we  have  48 ;  we  have  gone  up  again. 

12.353.  That  is  an  advance  upon  other  years.    You  told  us  that  there- 
were  a  good  many  inquiries,  and  particularly  last  year ;  how  do  those 
inquiries  terminate ;  how  is  it  that  the  students  do  not  come  into  the 
college  P — I  cannot  teU. 

12.354.  You  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any  conclusion  as  to  that  E^ 
— ^No ;  except  that  many  apply  who  are  too  young  to  come. 

12.355.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  The  increase  may  occur  because  there  are  a  larger 
number  of  colleges  supplying  training,  and  it  is  possible  that  inquiries 
are  made  from  all  of  them  P — Yes. 

12.356.  The  number  does  indicate  more  activity  P — ^Yes. 

12.357.  (Dean  of  Mancliester.)  1  am  anxious  to  know  from  you  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  these  inquiries  do  not  terminate  in  their  entering  the 
college.  Mrs.  Bryant  asked  you  just  now  whether  the  college  would  pay 
at  30^.  a  year,  but  she  did  not  take  into  account,  I  think,  that  in  the  lower, 
division,  as  you  told  us,  24Z.  was  all  that  was  paid  P — Yes. 

12.358.  Can  you  make  it  pay  at  the  302.  and  241.  respectively  P — If  we  - 
have  50  students  we  can  make  it  pay  at  the  30L  and  24/.  respectively.    If 
you  notice  in  1890  there  was  a  gam  of  Is.  lOd.  on  each  student. 

12.359.  You  said  that  many  of  your  students,  or  some  at  any  rate,  were 
willing  to  go  to  elementary  schools  ;  was  that  in  consideration  of  the 
higher  stipend  which  they  would  be  likely  to  get  there  P — No,  because 
they  like  the  work  with  elementary  school  children. 

12.360.  You  said  that  it  was  good  for  them  to  have  the  discipline  of 
boys.  Do  not  you  find  that  women  manage  boys  perhaps  a  good  deal 
better  than  they  do  their  own  sex  P — I  should  not  say  that. 

12.361.  They  do  manage  boys  exceedingly  well,  do  not  they? — Yes^ 
some  of  them  do. 

i    88569.  B 
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12.362.  It  ifl  no  great  exercise  of  discipline  for  women  to  he  able  to 
diecipline  boya  ? — I  think  it  depends  entirely  npon  the  woman. 

12.363.  With  what  training  colleges  are  you  chiefly  familiar;  I  think 
you  said  that  you  had  not  seen  very  many  P — Not  of  the  elementary  school 
class.  I  am  chiefly  acquainted  with  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  and 
I  hare  seen  tho  training  colleges  in  France  for  Secondary  Education 
and  for  elementary  education. 

12.364.  Ton  do  not  seem  to  And  that  the  money  qnestiou  is  a  serions 
consideration  with  people  of  the  clasp  from  which  yoa  draw  these 
teachers,  that  is  to  say,  the  payment  of  the  fees,  and  the  fact  of  their  not 
earning  any  income.  Would  not  you  be  glad  that  there  should  be  greater 
opportunities  tnrough  scholarships,  and  the  like,  for  persons  entering 
your  training  college  ? — Yes,  very  glad. 

12.365.  Do  not  you  think  that  perhaps  somo  of  the  inquiries  might 
terminate  in  the  young  women  entering  your  college  if  they  found  that 
they  were  able  to  be  maintained  P — Yes,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
more  scholarships  in  the  college. 

12.366.  Your  experience  pointed  to  this  fact:  when  these  people  maku 
their  inauiries  (the  parents  or  the  yonng  people)  do  you  find  that  some* 
times  wnen  you  mention  the  fees,  the  expression  of  their  face  perhaps 
rather  alters  r— Yes  sometimes,  but  not  frequently. 

12.367.  {Cliairman.)  Before  we  pass  on  to  tho  next  subject,  do  I  repre- 
sent your  opinion  correctly,  when  I  sav  that  you  feel  that  the  whole 
subject  of  the  training  college  for  secondary  school  mistresses  is  in  an 
experimental  stage  at  present  P — Yes. 

12.368.  And  that  no  system  has  yet  been  proposed  which  in  your  opinion 
is  altogether  satisfactory  ? — Exactly  so. 

12.369.  And  that  therefore  the  framing  of  anv  general  scheme  of  founda- 
tion for  such  colleges  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  at  the  present 
moment  P — G-reat  difficulty. 

12,870.  Is  there  any  other  way  by  which,  supposing  any  system  of 
Secondary  Education  were  established,  the  existing  colleges  could  be 
aided  in  your  opinion  P  In  your  opinion  would  scholarships  attached  Uy 
such  institutions  and  given  by  the  locality  or  from  Imperial  funds  be  a  mode 
of  assisting  those  scholars  without  interfering  with  the  experimental 
methods  which  may  be  adopted  P — That  would  be  a  very  eicellent  plan. 

12,^1.  And  you  think  that  there  wonld  be  no  objection  to  thatP — I 
should  think  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  gift  of  scholarships. 
I  should  think  that  they  would  be  very  helpful,  provided  they  are  given  to 
students  already  qualified  who  stand  really  in  need  of  them. 

12,372.  You  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  a  suggestion  might  he 
welcomed  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  matter  at  the  present  moment  P 
— Certainly. 

^^^Bo^^^^^D        12,373.  I  understand  that  you  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 

^'  Giu8.^'      teaching  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  schools  and  in  the  same  day  classes ; 

could  you  state  shortly  what  that  experience  has   been  P — I  had  eight 

years'  experience  as  headmistress  of  the  Cb  is  wick  High  School  for  Boys 

and  Girls. 

12,374.  What  was  the  maximum  age  for  boys  and  girls  there  P — The 
boys  were  allowed  to  stay  until  they  were  12  years  old,  or  if  the  parents 
wished  they  could  stay  on  until  13;  girls  were  kept  later,  until  they  had 
completed  the  school  age.  I  think  th  it  to  carry  out  the  experiment  well, 
we  ought  to  send  boys  and  girls  away  at  the  same  age. 

12,3'7'5.  And  when  do  you  think  that  the  education  should  be  separated? 
— As  things  are  at  present,  1  think  ar-  about  14  years  or  age ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  if  we  could  have  a  joint  staS,  as  well  as  boys  and  girls  beiuflr 
taught  together,  they  should  be  separated  at  14 ;  but  as  I  have  not  had 
experience  in  teaching  them  af  ler  14  years  of  age,  I  do  not  feel  prepared 
to  say  much  upon  that  point. 
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'   12,d76.  Yon  speak  onlj  of  children  np  to  14  years  of  age  P — ^Yes. 

12.377.  Yon  have  had  an  acquaintance  with  other  schools  I  nnder- 
etaud — with  Miss  Herford*s,  at  Fallowfield,  in  Manchester  P — Yes,  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  that  Echool,  and  stayed  there  several  days  to 
etudy  it. 

12.378.  And  you  arrived  at  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion  P — Most 
satisfactory. 

12.379.  In  that  case  also  the  children  are  only  kept  up  to  a  certain 
age,  I  think  P — Up  to  14  years  of  age. 

12.380.  With  regard  to  Miss  Case's  school  at  Hampstead,  had  you 
the  same  experience  P  — Somewhat ;  not  quite  so  close  an  experience  with 
the  school  itself,  but  knowing  Miss  Case  very  well,  I  heara  a  great  deal 
»bout  her  work  there. 

12.381.  So  far  as  you  have  had  experience  with  regard  to  that  school  it 
was  always  satisfactory  P — It  was  also  highly  satisfactory. 

1.2,382.  Have  you  experience  of  any  other  school?— Mr.  Sergeant's 
school  was  for  children  of  the  elementary  school  class ;  that  was  at  South 
Hackney ;  he  had  boys  and  girls  there  up  to  .13  or  14  years  of  age  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

12.383.  And  yon  have  made  it  your  business  to  inquire  as  to  the  same 
oonditions  in  other  schools  that  you  have  not  yourself  visited,  I  think  P — 
Yes, 

12.384.  With  what  result  ?  —With  the  result  that  in  the  Scotch  schools 
it  is  by  no  means  always  successful,  and  that  the  system  of  joint  educa- 
tion depended  there  very  much  upon  the  head.  When  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  women  it  seemed  to  answer  well ;  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  it  seemed  to  fail. 

12.385.  Do  yon  mean  with  regard  to  finance,  or  with  regard  to 
discipline? — With  regard  to  the  moral  and  mencal  condition  of  the 
children. 

12.386.  But  you  could  not  give  ns  any  further  information  with 
reference  to  the  carrying  out  of  mixed  classes  at  ages  beyond  14  P — No. 

12.387.  We  have  had  it  from  you,  then,  that  the  advantages  of 
co-education  both  physical,  mental,  and  moral  are  in  your  opinion 
considerable  P — Yes. 

12.388.  Do  you  find  that  parents  are  satisfied  with  regard  to  this  P— 
They  are  very  well  satisfied. 

12.389.  Have  you  any  experience  with  respect  to  the  work  done  by  boys 
thus  brought  up  when  they  pass  to  the  public  schools? — My  boys  have 
done  very  well  in  the  public  schools — they  have  been  to  Westminster ; 
I  think  they  have  not  gone  straight  into  St.  Paul's,  but  they  have  been  to 
Westminster,  the  City  of  London  School,  the  Dniversity  College  School, 
and  King's  College  School ;  they  have  all  done  well. 

12.390.  Do  you  desire  to  give  the  Commission  your  views  with  respect 
to  the  question  as  to  the  foundation  of  new  public  schools,  and  also  as  to 
how  far  regard  should  be  had  to  existing  schools,  proprietary,  private,  or 
higher  grade  elementary,  in  considering  this  question  P— I  should  like  to 
say  that  I  think  that  in  districts  where  proprietary  and  private  bchools 
are  well  attended,  the  new  public  schools  should  only  be  formed  by  the 
request  of  a  large  per-centage  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  schools  are  sutncient  in  number  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

12.391.  Who  is  to  be  made  the  judge  of  that  fact;  are  the  inhabitants 
to  judge ;  how  are  they  to  signify  their  opinion,  and  to  whom  P — I  should 
think  by  inauiry.  If  ib  were  advertised  that  their  names  would  be 
necessary  before  a  public  school  could  be  established,  then  if  they 
wished  a  school  to  be  established  they  woald  send  in  their  names. 

B   2 
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12.392.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  There  is  one  phrase  in  yoor  precis  oo 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  yoa  a  question.  Ton  say  that  you  meet  the 
religions  difficulty  by  allowing  parents  to  arrange  separate  <uasf es  at  the 
school  for  children  of  different  creeds.  How  is  that  brought  about ;  could 
the  parents  come  in  and  arrange  it  P — The  parents  came  to  me  and  said 
that  they  wished  to  h&\e  a  class  formed  for  the  teaching  of,  say,  Koman 
Catholic  children,  and  I  then  arranged  it. 

12.393.  I  can  understand  thaK  Therefore  the  parents  do  not  arrange 
it ;  the  phrase  here  is  that  the  parents  arrange  it  P — That  is  what  I 
meant. 

^BPBcnovAVD      12,394.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the   questions  which  have  been 

BxAMiffATiow.  agife^  yQji  ijg  to  inspection  and  examination,  have  yon  any  information  to 

give  to  the  Commission  P — I  think  that  in  regard  to  private  schools 

sanitary  inspection  ia  most  desirable.    My  experience  of  private  schools  is 

that  the  sanitary  conditions  are  often  veiy  bad. 

12,395.  Have  you  experience  of  your  own  with  regard  to  that  matter 
which  leads  you  to  make  those  remarks  P  ~Yes ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the  examination  and  inspection  of  private  schools  would  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  crush  the  individuality  of  those  more  advanced  schools ;  the 
schools  that  were  really  in  advance  of  the  common  sense  of  the  nation. 
I  dread  very  much  seeing  the  best  private  schools  prevented  from  doing 
their  work. 

12,896.  You  desire  that  the  Secondary  Education  of  the  country  should 
not  be  carried  out  according  to  one  cut-and-dried  system  P — Exactly. 

12.397.  But  that  the  necessities  of  the  district  and  the  individuality  of 
the  teachers  should  be  as  much  as  possible  preserved  P — Yes ;  that  every 
kind  of  educational  experiment  should  have  free  scope. 

12.398.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  delicate  and  backward  chil- 
dren in  private  schools  would  render  their  inspection  and  examination  a 
greater  difficulty  than  is  at  present  felt  with  regai-d  to  preliminary 
education  P — 1  should  thiuk  so. 

12.399.  Are  there  more  delicate  and  backward  children  among  the 
childi*on  in  private  schools  than  amongst  the  children  in  public  elementary 
schools  P — I  think  distinctly  so.  1  think  that  the  delicate  and  backward 
are  often  sent  to  thd  private  schools  in  preference  to  leing  sent  Lo  a  high 
school  or  public  school  of  any  kind. 

12.400.  Are  yon  speaking  of  boys  as  well  as  of  girls  ? — I  am  speaking  of 
girls  entirely  now. 

12.401.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  It  is  true  of  boys,  too,  is  it  notP — 
Yes  ;  I  am  simply  confining  my  remarks  to  my  experience. 

12.402.  {Chairman.)  Eave  you  any  other  remarks  that  you  desire  to 
make  on  this  point  Y — I  think  not. 

12.403.  {Mrs,  Sidgwick.)  Are  these  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
of  which  you  speak,  all  private  schools  ? — No ;  C  his  wick  School  was 
under  a  local  company.  Miss  Herford's  is  a  private  school  and  Mr. 
Sergeant's  was  ;  there  was  one  other,  I  think,  that  was  not  private.  There 
was  one  Church  school  near  Bridport,  where  they  had  about  90  boys  and 
girls  together ;  that  was  an  elementary  school ;  and  Miss  Pride's  school 
was  also  under  a  company. 

12.404.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  I  see  you  mention  that  the  school 
teaching  is  secular ;  do  you  mean  that  your  practising  school  confines 
itself  to  secular  subjects,  unless  the  parents  make  some  demand  for 
reli^ous  teaching P — 'No;  at  Kilburn  and  Brondesbury  the  religioua 
teacning  is  part  of  the  school's  curriculum,  unless  the  parents  wish  to 
withdraw  the  children  from  the  teaching. 

12.405.  And  do  your  students  take  part  in  it  P — No,  our  students  are  of 
all  religions. 

12.406.  So  that  you  avoid  the  religious  difficulty  by  not  taking  any 
part  in  the  religious  lesions  P — ^Yes. 
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12.407.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Then  who  takes  part  in  the  religious  lessons  F 
— The  staff  of  the  school. 

12.408.  But  not  your  students  P — No. 

12.409.  Theo,  by  allowing  parents  to  arrange  separate  classes,  do  you 
mean  that  parents  bring  their  own  instruction  into  the  schools  P — That 
was  at  Ghiswick,  not  at  Brondesbury.  I  think  I  explained  that  at 
Chiswick  a  certain  number  of  parenf^  joined  together  if  they  wished  for  a 
particular  class,  and  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  arrange  for  one,  which  I 
did.  At  Brondesbury  and  Kilbum  religious  instruction  is,  in  the  same  way 
as  it  is  in  the  high  schools,  part  of  the  curriculum,  because  parents  can 
withdraw  their  children  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

12.410.  Then  who  selected  the  religious  instructor;  you,  or  the 
parents  ? — The  parents— on  my  advice  very  often. 

12.411.  {Br.  Wormell.)  I  suppose  you  consider  that  schools  declared  to 
be  insanitary  should  be  closed  by  authority  P— Either  closed  or  amended. 

12.412.  What  authority  do  you  think  should  have  the  power  to  close  or 
amend  insanitary  schools  P — I  think  the  Government  should  have  power 
to  see  to  the  sanitation. 

12.413.  A  department  of  the  Grovemment  ? — ^Yes. 

12.414.  (Mr.  LytteHton.)  That  way  of  meeting  the  religious  difficulty 
was  effectual,  was  it  not  p — ^Yes,  very ;  it  answered  admirably. 

12.415.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  subject  that  you  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  P — No,  thank  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Miss  Haeribtt  Mohant  Jones  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Day  called  in  and 

examined. 

12.416.  (Chairman,  to  Miss  Jones.)  I  understand  that  you  and  Miss 
Day  have  come  here  as  the  representatives  of  the  Association  of  Head- 
mistrepses  P — That  is  so. 

12.417.  You,  I  believe,  are  headmistress  of  the  Nottlng  Hill  High 
School  P— Yes. 

12.418.  (To  Mi^8  Day.)  And  you  are  headmistress  of  the  Manchester 
High  School  ? — I  am. 

12.419.  (To  Miss  Jones.)  You  desire,  I  understiand,  to  give  us  your 
opinion,  and  the  opinion,  I  presume,  of  your  association,  with  regard  to 
the  registration  and  training  of  teachers,  with  regard  to  scholarships,  and 
also  with  regard  to  examinations  P — Yes. 

12.420.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  reg^istration,  is  it  your  opinion    Eboistratio* 
that  the  registration  of  all  teachers  is,  as  a  principle,  desirable  P — ^Yes.         °'  Teacuebs. 

12.421.  And  that,  as  far  a?  possible,  it  should  bo  made  compulsory  P — 
It  is  essential,  I  think,  that  it  should  be  compulsory,  because  if  it  were 
voluntarv  it  would  be  almost  useless,  and  probably  would  die  a  natural 
death.  The  only  thing,  I  think,  that  could  make  ir,  useful  would  be 
that  it  should  be  compulsory ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  compulsory  as 
registration  is  compulsory  on  medical  men. 

12.422.  When  yon  speak  of  the  compulsory  registration  of  all  teachers, 
dx)  you  refer  to  ail  teachers  in  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls  ? — To  all 
teachers  in  schools,  both  for  boys  and  i>irls. 

12.423.  Both  in  elementary  schools  and  in  secondary  schools,  or  are  you 
Bpeakiug  of  secondary  schools  alone  ? — The  teachers  in  elementaiy  schools 
are  already  registered,  but  I  should  include  them  in  this  register.  "VVe 
say  that  all  teachers  should  be  regiitered. 

12.424.  Yuu  refer  to  the  registration  of  elementary  school  teachers  by 
the  Education  Department  P— Yes. 
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12,425.  Would  yoa  desire  that  the  teachers  in  secoiidarf  schools  should 
also  be  registered  by  a  Goremment  Department  P— No,  uot  by  a 
GrOTernment  Department. 

•  12,426.  Will  you  kindly  inform  us  in  what  way  you  think  that  the 
registration  uf  teachers  in  secondary  schools  should  be  carried  outP— I 
think  that  their  registration  mighb  be  carried  out  by  such  an  educational 
council  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Bill  which  we  have  studied,  and  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Acland's  Bill. 

12.427.  Your  association,  then,  is  in  favour  of  an  educational  council  P 
—Yes. 

12.428.  And  also  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Aoland*s  Registration  Bill  ?-^ 
Not,  I  suppose,  entirely;  but  still  they  are  in  favour  or  the  principle  of 
the  establishment  of  a  council  which  would  have  the  power  of  regis* 
tering  teachers. 

12,429  (To  Mi88  Day.)  If  you  have  any  remarks  to  make  on  any 
particular  point,  perhnps  you  will  kindly  say  whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  answers  given  by  Miss  Jones  ? — I  agree  with  Miss  Jones 
so  far  as  she  has  gone  at  present. 

12.430.  [To  MiMS  Jones.)  How  far  would  you  carry  registration  P — I 
would  register  all  teachers  down  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  tutors^ 
and  private  governesses. 

12.431.  (Mr,  Coehbum.)  Down  to  the  most  junior  teachers  P — Yes.  What 
we  are  referring  to  is  the  ideal  for  the  future.  I  think  that  all  teachers 
should  be  registered.  It  is  against  private  governesses  that  parents 
require  the  greatest  protection. 

12.432.  (Chairman.)  And  with  regard  to  the  governesses  of  other 
nations,  French  and  German,  for  instance  ;  would  you  have  them  regis- 
tered P — I  should  have  them  registered  also. 

12.433.  Would  you  make  them  pass  an  examination p — No;  I  should 
register  them  according  to  the  diplomas  that  they  hold  from  their  own 
Government. 

■  12,434.  What  in  yuur  opinion  would  be  the  value  of  such  a  compulsory 
system  of  registration  P — I  think  the  value  of  it  would  be  that  it  would 
raise  the  profession  generally  :  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  profession  now, 
but  registration  would  make  it  a  profession,  and  would  give  the  public 
some  information  on  the  general  status  of  a  teacher.  At  present  they 
have  none ;  and  above  all,  it  would  protect  parents  and  children. 

12.435.  In  what  way  would  it  protect  parents  and  children  P — Because 
parents  are  still  thoroughly  helpless,  at  least  a  large  number  of  them  are 
— ^as  to  teachers  and  schools — as  regards  the  teachers  for  their  children » 
and  as  regards  the  schools  to  which  they  would  send  them.  Many  parents 
consider  a  flaming  advertisement  to  be  quite  a  eufficient  gauge  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  and  of  the  teachers. 

12.436.  And  you  think  that  registration  would  be  a  sufficient  proof  oi 
competence P — ^xes;  if  all  the  necessary  qualifications  were  fulfilled,  I 
thinlc  it  would  be. 

12.437.  Have  you  any  desire  to  point  out  to  us  what  those  qualifications 
should  be  P — Yes  ;  I  think  that  they  should  consist  of  a  university  degree 
or  a  university  certificate  and  a  teacher's  diploma. 

12  438.  Do  you  mean  that  every  teacher  must  possess  either  a  univer- 
sity degree,  or  a  university  certificate  of  some  kina  P — Either  a  university 
degree  or  a  university  certificate  of  some  kind,  or  a  certificate  by  a 
recognised  body  such  as  the  Froebel  Society. 

12.439.  Then  you  would  open  the  register  still  wider  than  you  said  at 
first  P — Yes ;  to  a  certificate  given  by  a  recognised  body  and  a  teacher's 
diploma. 

12.440.  {Mr.  Cochhurn.)  Who  is  to  grant  tho  diploma  P— The  uni- 
versities, 
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12.441.  (Ghairmani)  An  the  nnivArsifcieB  to  grtrnt  dtploniasP — Yes; 
tliey  do  already.  The  University  of  Cambridge  holds  an  examination  in 
theory  and  practice,  and  so  also  does  the  Unirersity  of  London. 

12.442.  AVbuld  you  in  this  register  distinguish  between  the  various  ^a^bsifibd 
cLisses  of  teachers  ? — Our  association  passed  a  resolution  that  the  register  ^^i^iEk, 
should  be  a  classified  register. 

12.443.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  a  classified 
register  ? — I  think  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say. 

12,414.  In  what  way  should  it  be  classified  ? — I  suppose  that  you  must 
first  of  all  classify  secondary  school  teachers  and  teachers  in  elementary 
schools ;  that  is  the  first  classification.  Then  I  think  the  secondary  school 
teachers  need  several  classifications. 

12,445-  "W  hat  would  they  be  ? — They  might  be  classified  according  to 
the  qualifications  or  the  degrees  and  certificates  of  the  teachers,  or  they 
might  be  classified  according  to  the  schools  in  which  they  teach. 

12.446.  Then  a  teacher  who  had  taken  his  or  her  M.A.  in  a  university 
would  have  a  first-class  certificate,  and  those  who  had  taken  a  B.  A.  would 
have  a  second-class  certificate  ;  is  that  it  ? — No  ;  I  should  class  all  degrees 
together  if  that  were  the  case. 

12.447.  Would  there  not  be  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty  in 
carrying  out.sacha  elasaification  P — Yes,  there  would  be  very  considerable 
difficulty  indeed. 

12.448.  And  in  view  of  the  difficulty  which  you  admit  that  there  would 
be,  do  you  think  that  such  a  classification  is  possible  P — I  think  it  is  very 
difficult  to  decide. 

12.449.  Still  your  association  did  suggest  that? — Our  association  did 
pass  thatresolation. 

12.450.  (MisB  Day )  I  may  say  that  our  association  met  in  June,  and 
there  have  been  some  further  developments  since  then.  We  had  not  at 
that  time  heard  of  the  proposal  which  came,  I  think,  from  the  Head- 
masters' Association  of  a  temporary  register.  I  think  that  if  that 
Droposal  had  been  before  us  we  might  have  worded  our  resolution  a  little 
ailTerently.  We  might  have  been  willing  to  accept  that  suggestion  as 
meetiog  some  of  the  difficulties  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

12.451.  But  you  are  not  prepared,  of  course,  to  say  that,  as  representing 
the  association  P — No. 

12.452.  But  we  may  take  that  to  be  your  own  private  opinion  ? — I  think 
that  if  the  proposal  had  been  before  us  many  of  us  would  have  welcomed 
it. 

12.453.  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  representing  your  association,  that 
existing  teachers  of  five  years*  standing  and  over  a  certain  age  should  be 
put  «pon  the  register  if  they  applied  within  a  certain  period  ;  that  is  to 
say,  two  years,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  P — That  is  the  point  that  I 
mean.  {Afiss  Joiiee.)  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide  between  existing 
teachers  who  were  worthy  of  being  placed  on  the  register  and  existing 
teachers  who  were  not. 

12,453a.  Was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  in  your  association  with 
regard  to  this  matter  P — As  to  age,  a  large  minority  thought  that  all 
teachers  under  30  years  of  age  should  be  required  to  qualify ;  others 
thought  that  it  would  be  rather  hard  upon  them  to  have  to  give  up  their 
work  and  to  pass  an  examination  to  gam  either  certificate  or  a  degree,  or 
even  a  teacher's  diploma.  If  the  register  is  confined  to  those  who  have 
a  university  degree  and  a  teacher's  diploma,  then,  it  will  be  a  very  small 
register,  because  very  few  teachers  have  a  teaching  diploma  so  far. 

12.454.  Then  after  the  two  years  are  over  what  would  bo  the 
qualification  which  the  registration  would  include  P — What  wc  mentioned 
before,  I  think,  namely,  a  university  degree  or  university  certibcate,  or  a 
certificate  from  some  recognised  body  and  a  teacher's  diploma. 
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12.455.  But  a  diploma  not  awarded  by  the  edacational  council  P — 
No. 

12.456.  Why  do  yon  object  to  that  P— Wo  do  not  think  that  the 
educational  connoil  ought  to  be  an  examining  body ;  we  think  that  that 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  universities. 

12,4^7.  Do  you  mean  by  an  educational  council  a  suggestion  which  has 
been  thrown  out  that  under  the  Minister  of  Education  there  should  be  au 
educational  council  P — Yes. 

12.458.  But  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  that  is  only  a  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  P — ^Yos. 

12.459.  AndthU  therefore  it  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass  ? — ^Yes. 

12.460.  Whereas  the  universities  are  existing  bodies  p — The  uuiyersitiea 
are  existing  bodies,  and  we  think  they  are  the  proper  persons  to  conduct 
examinations. 

12.461.  {Dean  of  Mancfieater,)  With  no  alternative — that  is  what  it 
comes  to  ? — Yes. 

12.462.  {Ghairman.)  You  desire,  I  understand,  that  those  teachers  who 
are  certified  by  the  Education  Department  should  be  placed  on  a  separate 
listP — In  the  same  register,  but  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

12.463.  That  is  to  say  that  you  would  make  a  distinction  between 
Secondary  Education  and  primary  education  ? — Yes,  for  voting  purposeR, 
especially. 

12.464.  Voting  for  what,  may  I  adk? — If  the  registered  teachers  are  to 
have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  members  of  this  proposed  council 
then  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  l>eing  so  much  more  numerous 
than  those  in  secondary  schools,  would  quite  swamp  the  secondary 
school  teachers. 

12.465.  You  would  give  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  a  different 
position  from  that  of  those  in  primary  schools?— Yes.  This  scheme  ia 
ror  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  and  therefore  I  think  that 
the  pecondary  school  teachers  ought  to  have  a  larger  number  of  votes 
awarded  to  them.  {Miss  Day.)  And  in  the  proposal  for  the  formation 
of  a  coimcil  the  primary  school  teachers  were  already  more  largely 
represented  than  secondary  school  teachers ;  but  if  the  members  chosen 
by  the  teaching  profession  were  also  on  that  side  that  would  make  the 
preponderance  unduly  great. 

iSducatiovat.       12,466.  But  what  are  you  referring  to  P — In  Mr.  Acland's  Bill,  in  his 

CouifCJL.       explanation  of  the  different  public  bodies  that  are  to  send  representatives, 

there  are  seven  who  represent  elementary  education  to  start  with,  and 

fiv3    (possibly  with    the    teacher's    guild,  two     more)    for  Secondary 

Education. 

12.467.  And  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that  P — I  think  that  a^  the 
conncil  is  specially  to  direct  Secondary  Education  it  would  be  unrenson- 
able  that  there  should  be  more  representatives  of  primary  education  on 
the  council. 

12.468.  Then  this  proposed  educational  council,  in  your  opinion,  should 
be  a  court  of  appt  al  on  matters  connected  with  Secondary  Education,  I 
understand  ? — I  think  that  such  a  court  of  appeal  is  wanted. 

12.469.  For  what  purpose  ? — Difficulties  arise  at  times,  and  at  present 
there  is  no  exact  way  of  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion — no  satisfactory 
way. 

12.470.  Difficulties  between  the  governing  body  and  the  teaching  staff 
do  YOU  mean,  or  difficulties  between  the  teaching  staff  and  the  students  P 
— No,  not  that  sort  of  internal  difficulties,  but  difficulties  in  the 
neighbourhood — the  locality. 

12.471.  Do  you  mean  that  this  council  should  hare  the  power  of 
determining  whether  or  not,  for  example,  new  schools  should  be 
established  ? — Yes,  and  also  questions  with  regard  to  endowments. 
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12.472.  Would  you  not  leave  it  to  the  local  authority,  who  know  the 
district,  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  district  was  sufficiently  well 
supplied  with  schools  P — I  do  not  think  that  that  has  been  found 
satisfactory  in  all  cases. 

12.473.  Where  has  it  been  tried  P — There  is  danger  of  jobberv"  coming 
in  if  it  is  in  the  hands  entirely  of  those  who  belong  to  the  neighbourhood. 

12.474.  (Dean  of  MancJiester.)  What  do  you  mean  by  jobbery  P — I  do 
not  know  any  other  word  that  expresses  what  I  mean. 

12.475.  (Mr,  Lyttelton.)  Vested  interests,  perhaps,  you  might  say  P— 
Yes. 

12.476.  (Gliainnan  to  Miss  Jones.)  You  do  not  desire,  I  gather,  that  this 
council  should  be  an  examining  body  P — Kot  at  all. 

12.477.  Then  who  is  to  examine  the  schools ;  by  whom  is  the  examina- 
tion of  the  schools  to  be  conducted  P — By  the  universities. 

12.478.  Entirely  by  the  universities  P — Entirely  by  the  universities. 

12.479.  Is  the  local  authority  to  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  at  all  P — 
No. 

12.480.  Yet  they  are  to  pay  the  rates.  Are  these  schools  to  be  supported 
by  public  money  ? — That  is  a  very  large  question.  • 

12.481.  But  do  you  desire  that  these  schools  shall  be  supported  by 
public  money  or  do  you  not  P — I  do  not. 

12.482.  Does  your  association  say  anything  about  that  P — The  associa- 
tion does  not  desire  any  State  control  whatever. 

12.483.  They  do  not  desire  control  by  the  State  P — ^No. 

12,48 i.  Do  they  desire  to  have  money  given  them  by  the  State  or  by  the 
locality  ? — I  think  they  would  desire  to  have  scholarships  given  to  them. 

12.485.  Thoy  do  not  desire  to  see  the  foundation  of  public  secondary 
schools  where  they  are  now  admittedly  wanted,  either  by  the  State  or  by 
the  locality  P — Yes,  I  think  they  do.  I  think  they  would  desire  to  see 
that  if  the  schools  are  really  wanted. 

12.486.  Then  how,  in  the  opinion  of  your  association,  are  those  bodies 
who  establish  those  schools  to  have  anv  control  over  them,  if  they  are 
not  to  inspect  them  or  to  examine  them  ? — ^They  will  get  them  inspected 
and  examined,  of  course. 

12.487.  (Mr.  YoxaJl.)  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  safeguard  the 
voting  power  of  secondary  school  teachers  solely  with  regard  to  the 
election  of  the  elected  councillors  upon  the  educational  council  P — Yea. 

12.488.  Therefore,  in  order  to  irake  it  perfectly  certain  that  some  four 
or  five  councillors  should  be  elected  by  the  secondary  school  teachers  from 
the  secondary  school  teachers,  your  association  would  propose  to  separate 
the  teachers  of  the  country  into  two  bodies  for  all  timeP — Yes. 

12.489.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a  method  of  effecting  that  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  end  that  you  have  in  view  P — (Miss  Bay.)  I  do  not 
think  that  we  thought  for  a  moment  about  *'  all  time."  We  all  felt  that 
whatever  was  arranged  now  would  only  be  provisional  probably,  and 
would  certainly  need  revision  before  any  very  long  space  of  time — that  it 
was  merely  to  meet  the  present  state  of  things. 

12.490.  Then  I  take  it  that  your  second  thought  with  regard  to  the 
provisional  council  and  temporary  registration  would  probably  remove 
that  suggestion  which  is  made  in  the  resolution  containea  in  your  precis  P 
— ^No,  I  do  not  think  that  touches  the  question  of  the  classification  of  the 
register. 

12.491.  Supposing  that  the  certificated  teachers  who  happened  to  be 
elementary  school  teachers  and  were  admitted  to  the  register  numbered 
50,000,  do  you  suppose  that  there  would  be  a  risk  of  their  swamping  the 
secondary  school  teachers  admitted  to  the  register  P — I  think  that  they 
would  certainly  far  outnumber  them. 
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12^492.  I>0  7t)u  know  that  calculations  hare  been  made  by  tbe  Teachers' 
Guild  and  the  College  of  Preceptors  which  show  that  the  number  of 
secondary  sdiool  teachers  is  more  like  70,000  P — But  the  number  of 
trained  secondary  school  teachers  is  very  small  at  present,  and  if  training 
is  to  be  a  condition  of  registration  that  would  limit  the  number. 

12,408.  But  you  propose  to  admit  all  teachers  of  five  years  standing  at 
present  and  over  a  certain  age,  whether  they  are  trained  or  not  ? — Tes. 

12.494.  So  that  practically  all  adult  secondary  teachers  would  come 
upon  the  register,  and  there  are  something  like  70,000  adult  secondary 
school  teachers  in  the  country  now,  and  therefore  the  50,000  elementary 
school  teachers  could  not  swamp  the  secondary  school  teachers  if  they 
wished  to  do  so.  If  it  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  voting  power  of  tbe 
secondary  school  teachers  by  making  the  secondary  school  teachers  a 
ueparate  class,  what  would  your  association  say  if  secondary  school- 
masters were  to  argue  that  in  order  to  safeguard  their  voting  power,  and 
to  secure  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  council  was  to  be  men,  the 
secondary  schoolmasters  should  be  put  in  a  separate  class  ? — The  mistresses 
would  outnumber  the  others  very  considerably. 

12.495.  Are  not  the  two  cases  on  all  fours  P — The  difficulty  is,  that  one 
is  not  stating  one's  own  opinion.  My  own  opinion  was  against  classifica- 
tion, but  tHb  association  as  a  whole  were  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

12.496.  Then  I  may  take  it,  as  you  said  befoi  e,  that  probably  after- 
thoughts would  lead  them  to  decide  in  a  more  catholic  manner  P — I 
think  it  is  quite  likely. 

12.497.  (Mr,  Sadler  io  Miss  Jones.)  What  do  yoa  consider  is  the  conflict 
of  interests  between  primary  school  teachers  and  secondary  school 
teachers  P — I  do  not  thmk  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  conflict  of  interests 
as  that  the  primary  school  teachers  would  not  know  exactly  what  the 
secondary  school  teachers  wanted — just  in  the  same  way  as  we  might 
not  know  exactly  what  was  most  expedient  for  the  primary  school 
teachers — the  lines  are  altogether  diflerent.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
that  there  is  also  a  conflict  of  interest,  because  a  great  many  of  our 
body  feel  very  strongly  on  what  they  consider  the  encroachment  upon 
Secondary  Education  made  by  elementary  schools  in  the  shape  of  the 
higher  grade  board  schools,  which  are  causing  our  own  second  grade 
schools  to  languish,  attracting  the  clever  children  who  go  there  for  the 
sake  of  getting  scholarships,  and  who  could  well  atford  to  pay  the  small 
fees  of  the  second  grade  schools. 

12.498.  But  many  of  those  difficulties,  if  they  exist,  arise,  do  they  not, 
from  the  fact  that  you  have  your  primary  system  of  education  so  very 
separate  from  your  secondary  system  in  England,  that  the  two  things 
have  ffrown  up  without  much  knowledge  of  one  another  P — We  hope 
that  the  educational  council,  if  it  is  ever  established,  will  be  able  to 
settle  those  difficulties. 

12.499.  Then  you  would  look  favourably  upon  anything  which  would 
tend  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  whole  teaching  profession? — I  should 
personally,  and  so,  I  believe,  would  the  association  I  represent. 

12  500.  And  which  would  obliterate  any  marks  of  difference  P — Except 
that  the  secondary  school  teachers  do  not  wish  to  be  under  the  State  or 
to  have  codes  imposed  upon  them. 

12.501.  But  you  wish  to  have  unity  and  solidarity  in  the  whole  teaching 
profession  P— We  wish  to  have  unity,  certainly,  and  solidarity  also. 

12.502.  But  you  say  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  under  the  State.  Do 
you  equally  demur  to  being  under  the  influence  of  any  local  authority  P— ^ 
No,  I  think  it  would  come  to  that.  We  should  require  local  or  district 
councils. 

12.503.  (Mr,  Gochbivm.)  You  spoke  of  certain  teachers  who  now  have 
secondary  schools  whose  main  qualification  lay  in  flaming  advertisements  P 
— ^There  are  such  schools. 
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12.504.  Will  your  regigier,  for  th^  first  fire  year^,  at  all  eyents,  oxclade 
teachers  of  that  character  P — No,  I  am  afraid  not* 

12.505.  They  would  get  on  eqnally  with  the  most  efficient  teachers 
would  they  not  P — I  am  afraid  so,  out  it  might  be  a  temporary  register. 

12.506.  (Dr.  Fairbaim,)  If  it  is  a  temporary  register  what  would  the 
permanent  register  be  with  regard  to  them ;  if  the  teachers  were  once 
on  oould  they  be  put  off  P — They  ncTer  would  be  put  on  the  permanent 
register. 

12.507.  Then  what  is  to  be  the  function  of  the  temporary  register  P — To 
make  a  beginning,  I  suppose. 

12.508.  But  it  is  beginning  by  recognising  a  status  quo  which  does  not 
need  recognition  P — Bnt  when  the  medical  register  was  first  formed  they 
were  obliged  to  recognise  some  of  the  medical  men  who  had  not  the 
necessary  qualifications,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so  many.  {Miss  Day.) 
Man^  of  the  young  teachers  on  the  temporary  register  would  probably 
qualify  themselves  and  be  transferred;  the  number  of  unqualified  teachers 
would  be  reduced  in  that  way  on  the  temporary  register ;  others  would 
retire  or  die  and  the  temporary  register  would  oome  to  a  natural  end 
after  a  few  years. 

12.509.  Still  I  hardly  see  the  function  that  it  is  to  fulfil  at  all  P  -It  is 
to  meet  the  difficulty  of  appearing  to  sanction  all  tho«e  who  are  already 
teaching  as  competent  teacuers. 

12.510.  But  you  are  going  to  recognise  the  competent  by  also  recog- 
nising the  incompetent  P — Aeoognising  them  in  a  different  sense  as 
existing  teachers  who,  many  of  them,  haye  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
qnalifying  according  to  the  new  rules. 

12.511.  {To  Miss  Jones,)  Another  point  that  I  should  like  to  ask  about 
is  this :  is  your  principle  of  registration  the  grade  of  schools  rather  than 
the  standard  of  attainments  P — That  point  was  not  discussed  by  the 
association. 

12.512.  But  that  is  a  yery  cardinal  matter  is  it  nobP — It  is  a  yery 
cardinal  matter ;  it  must  be  one  or  the  other. 

12.513.  Haye  you  any  opinion  of  your  own  to  formulate  on  that  question  ? 
— To  take  the  grade  of  schools  would  be  very  difficult,  because  teachers 
})ass  from  one  grade  to  another ;  they  pass  from  a  school  of  the  second 
grade  to  a  school  of  the  first  grade,  and  as  there  would  be  constant  changes 
required  in  the  register,  it  would  be  impossible. 

12,514  Then  this  standard,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  attainment,  would  tend 
to  a  large  extent  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  elementary,  school 
teachers  and  secondary  school  teachers,  woald  it  not P— It  would*  because 
a  great  many  elementary  school  teachers  now  have  their  degrees,  and 
therefore  they  would  be  classified  with  those  who  have  degrees. 

12.515.  Therefore  the  distinction  between  secondary  school  teachers 
and  primary  school  teachers  on  the  register  would  tend  to  disappear  P — It 
would  tend  to  disappear. 

12.516.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  With  regard  to  the  objection  to  a  temporary 
register,  which  I  think  you  partly  admit,  namely,  that  it  would  bring  on  a 
number  of  incompetent  persoui*,  is  it  not  required  in  your  view,  because  you 
bind  yourself  to  the  opinion  that  registration  must,  from  the  beginnmg, 
b<)  compulsory.  What  I  mean,  is,  that  the  two  ideas  hang  together; 
that  if  registration  is  tiO  be  made  compulsory,  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
recognise  existing  teachers  P — It  would. 

12.517.  What  do  you  mean  by  making  it  compulsory  P — Merely  this  ; 
that  we  cannot  force  them  to  register  themselves,  but  that  if  they  do 
not  register  themselves,  it  would  not  be  competent  for  them  to  recover 
fees  in  case  of  non-payment. 

12.518.  Vou  would  not  prevent  their  opening  schools  P — I  think  I  would 
prevent  their  opening  schools ;  but  you  could  not  close  the  schools  that 
are  already  open. 
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12.519.  {Mr,  Cochbvm,)  Ib  that  the  view  of  yoTir  association  P — ^No ;  we 
did  not  go  into  that  matter. 

12.520.  {Mrs,  Bryant.)  Yonr  association  did  not  disonss  in  what  way 
the  register  ehonld  be  made  oompnlsory,  but  only  indicated  that  it  should 
be  so  P— That  is  so. 

12.521 .  I  want  to  ask  a  question  which  arises  out  of  something  that  has 
been  asked,  although  it  does  not  come  under  the  question  of  registration. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  opinion  of  the  association  with  regard  to  the 
whole  question  of  inspection  and  examination  is,  that  although  you  deny 
to  the  State  authorities,  whether  local  or  central,  the  right  of  examination 
and  inspection,  you  think  that  the  universities  should  undertake  that 
duty  and  should  be  the  reporting  bodies,  as  it  weie,  to  tne  authorities  P 
— ^To  the  governing  body  of  the  school. 

12.522.  And  indirectly  to  the  other  oont rolling  bodies  P — If  the 
educational  council  have  confidence  in  the  governing  body  of  the  school 
I  think  they  should  let  the  school  alone. 

12.523.  But  to  take  the  case  of  the  local  authority,  the  local  authority, 
if  it  gives  money  to  a  school  for  any  purpose,  apparatus  or  otherwise, 
would  require  to  know  about  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  would  it  not  P— 
Yes ;  then  the  reports  would  be  sent  to  them. 

12,51^.  That  is  Ihe  opinion  of  the  association  P — Yes,  I  think  so,  so  far 
as  we  can  tell. 

12.525.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendieh,)  Would  you  wish  the  registration  to 
concern  itself  only  with  the  teaching  qualification,  or  would  the  question 
of  character  come  in  it  at  all  P^>Gertainly,  if  anything  was  known  against 
any  teacher's  character,  that  teacher  should  be  excluded  from  the  register. 

12.526.  I  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  brioging  it 
in  at  all  P — I  think  it  would  certainly  be  a  §tne  qud  non  that  no  one  could 
be  registered  where  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  character. 

■TaAiHiHo  0?  12,527.  {Chairman.)  Now  to  pass  on  to  the  training  of  teachers ;  are 
TiACHBBs.  y^^  ^£  ^j^^  opinion,  which  I  think  you  probably  heard  expressed  by 
the  last  witness,  that  the  Question  of  the  training  of  teachers  for 
Secondary  Education  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  or  has  your 
association  adopted  any  definite  views  with  regard  to  the  methods  to  be 
carried  out  for  such  training  P — Our  association,  I  think,  were  very 
clearly  of  opinion  that  there  should  not  be  one  method  alone,  but  that 
three  methods  which  we  have  suggested,  might  be  tried  with  advantage. 
The  first  is  training  colleges,  such  as  the  Maria  Grey  College  and 
the  Cambridge  Training  College  under  Miss  Hughes,  with  practising 
schools. 

12.528.  That  is  one  method  P— Yes. 

12.529.  But  do  you  refer  then  to  day  training  colleges  in  that  sugges- 
tion, or  to  residential  training  colleges  P — ^The  Maria  Grey  College  is  a 
day  training  college,  and  the  Cambridge  College  is  a  residential  college, 
and  there  are  other  day  training  colleges  which  could  be  used. 

12.530.  Does  your  association  make  any  distinction  between  day 
training  colleges  and  residential  training  colleges  H — Not  any. 

12.531.  You  do  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  which  they  desire  to  see 
adopted?— ^No,  they  think  that  day  training  colleges  would  be  very  much 
more  convenient  and  less  expensive  for  some  students,  and  that  residential 
training  colIegeR  are  also  convenient  for  others  who  are  not  living  within 
easy  distance  of  the  training  college. 

12,232.  With  regard  to  practising  schools,  do  you  refer  to  practising 
in  elementary  schools  P — xes ;  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College,  as  you 
have,  perhaps,  heard,  has  a  practising  school,  and  then  the  students  also 
practise  in  elementary  schools  besides. 

12,533.  What  is  your  second  method  P — The  second  method  is  training 
colleges  attached  to  large  secondary  schools,  as  to  the  liadies'  College,  at 
Cheltenham,  and  to  the  Mary  Datchelor  School,  in  Camberwell. 
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12.534.  In  what  way  do  they  differ  from  the  training  colleges  of  yonr 
first  dlTision  P — I  think  that  in  the  first  division  the  training  colleges  are 
established  for  their  own  sake — for  the  sake  of  the  training  colleges ;  the 
others  are  attached  to  the  schools,  which  were  established  first,  and  I 
suppose  the  schools  are  considered  almost  of  more  importance  than  the 
training  colleges. 

12.535.  Does  jonr  association  hold  any  opinion  as  between  those  two 
methods  ?— No,  I  think  not.  Some  are  in  favonr  of  one,  and  some  of  the 
other. 

12,536  Do  they  consider  tbat  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  such 
training  colleges  at  the  present  time  P — ^We  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  if 
training  is  to  he  made  a  necessary  qualification. 

12.537.  And  do  you  consider  that  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  should 
be  made  a  necessary  qualification  P — I  think  it  is  most  essential. 

12.538.  Then  your  feeling  would  be  that  all,  both  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, engaged  in  secondary  teaching,  should  pass  throogh  a  training 
college  P — Yes,  I  personally  like  the  training  college  best. 

12.539.  (To  Miss  Bay.)  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  this  point  ? — 
The  feeling  of  the  association  was  strongly  in  favour  of  there  being  a 
variety,  not  any  attempt  to  force  all  through  exactly  the  same  course  of 
preparation,  but  that  various  plans  should  be  accepted. 

12.540.  You  rather  agree  with  what  was  said  by  Miss  Woods,  namely, 
that  she  desired  to  see  experiments  of  every  kind  tried?— Quite  so,  I 
feel  that. 

12.541.  (To  Miss  Jones.)  What  is  the  third  division  P — That  student 
teachers  should  be  attached  to  various  schools  which  could  make  adequate 
provision  for  theoretical  and  practical  training  ;  that  is  done,  1  believe,  in 
some  schools.  Miss  Day  has  tried  it,  and  it  is  still  done  in  the  Sheffield 
High  School  for  Girls. 

12.542.  (To  Miss  Lay.)  Has  that  system  proved  successful,  in  your 
opinion  P — Not  altogether.  1  gave  it  up  some  12  years  ago.  I  thonght  it 
was  better  for  the  girls  to  see  the  work  of  another  school.  Manv  of  those 
who  came  to  me  to  be  trained  were  my  own  girls,  and  I  thought  that  it 
was  narrowing  for  them  to  spend  their  time  entirely  under  one  system. 

12.543.  You  would  rather  see  them,  after  they  had  gone  through  your 
school,  attached  to  some  other  P — 1  should.  I  think  it  is  better  for  their 
growth. 

12.544.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  well-organised  and  equipped  training 
college  offers  greater  advantages  to  the  students  than  continuing  in  the 
school  P — I  should  say  so,  decidedly. 

12.545.  (To  Miss  Jones.)  And  that  is  also  the  opinion  I  presume  of  your 
association  P — I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  take  that  as  quite  the 
opinion  of  the  assooiation,  I  think  they  were  very  strong  on  uie  three 
methods  being  tried. 

12.546.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  But  between  the  second  and  third  methods 
there  is  only  a  difi'erence  of  degree ;  there  is  no  difference  in  principle,  is 
there  P — I  think  there  is.  Certainly  it  would  never  be  successful  in  any 
school  without  a  master  or  mistress  of  method  to  criticise  the  teaching  ; 
it  would  be  no  training  at  all  unless  there  was  some  criticism  of  that  kind, 
and  the  headmistress  would  not  have  time  to  undertake  it.  And  then 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  history  of  education  would  have  to  be  given. 

12.547.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proposed      Ststbk  o» 
scheme  of  probationers  P — We  do  not  think  very  much  of  it ;    we  think   ^o»^wow*w. 
there  are  many  disadvantages  connected  with  it.    In  Mr.  Acland's  Bill  the 
probationers  are  not  supposed  to  be  trained,  I  gather ;  they  do  not  possess  a 

teacher's  diploma ;  therefore  they  might  never  get  any  training  at  all,  and 
probably  thev  never  would  in  a  great  many  schools,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
sham  altogether  and  an  evasion  of  the  principle. 
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12.548.  Would  they  be  in  the  same  poeition  as  pupil  teachers  in  an 
elementary  school  P — The  pnpil  teachers  who  are  going  to  be  teachers 
go  to  a  training  college,  I  imagine. 

12.549.  Yon  consider  that  it  wonld  be  injurious  to  the  pupils  P — Yery. 

12.550.  In  what  way  P — lliey  would  probably  be  experimenting  on  the 
pupils,  and  they  wonld  be  ^eaving  every  two  years. 

12.551.  They  must  experiment  on  somebody,  must  they  notP — Yes. 

12.552.  On  whom  are  they  to  experiment? — Upon  the  children  in  the 
practising  schools,  who  always  pay  for  much  loss  than  they  get  in  the  way 
of  education. 

12.553.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make,  with  regard  to  these  pro- 
bationers, as  to  student  teacberw  paying  for  one  year's  training? — I  should 
say,  that  if  any  student  teachers  are  taken  in  a  school  (or  if  you  like  to 
call  them  probationers)  they  should  pay  instead  of  being  paid,  and  pay  a 
good  fee. 

12.554.  Is  there  any  difference  between  probationers  and  student 
teachers?— I  think  there  is  a  difference  between  what  is  meant  in  this 
Bill  of  Mr.  Acliind's  by  **  j)ro1)ationers  '  and  what  is  meant  by  **  student 
teachers."  I  think  that  a  probntioner  is  a  master  who  is  taken  on  for  two 
years  nnd  paid  a  salary,  a  small  salar}-,  probably  smaller  than  he  otherwise 
would  get. 

12.555.  Might  we  translate  **  probationer "  do  you  think  by  the  old 
word  **  usher  "  ? — No,  I  should  think  the  usher  is  exploded  now  ;  he  is 
archaic. 

12.556.  {Dr.  Fairbaiiti.)  You  have  defined  a  probationer ;  will  you  now 
de6ne  a  student  teacher  P — A  student  teacher  would  be  one  who  is  really 
tryin^  to  learn  her  trade,  who  is  attending  lecturer*  on  the  theory  and 
practice  and  history  of  education,  and  at  the  same  time  is  doing  some 
teaching  under  supervision. 

12.557.  (3fr<.  Bryant.)  A  student  teacher  pays  and  a  probationer  is 
paid  ? — Yes  ;  that  I  think  is  a  very  important  aifference. 

12.558.  (Dr.  Faiihaim.)  Is  the  payment  the  Sole  difference .^ — No,  not 
the  sole  difference. 

TKinriire  12. 559.  {Chairman.)  I  presume  that  your  association  is  of  opinion  that 

SoHOLAiMHirfl.   scholarships  are  needed  at  present  for  the  tiiiiiiing  of  teachers  in  secondary 

schools  ? — Qreatly  needed. 

12.560.  And  you  would  be  glad  to  pee  scholarships  attached  to  all 
training  colleges  P — 1  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  that. 

12.561.  By  whom,  in  your  opinion,  should  those  scholarships  be  given ; 
are  they  to  be  local  ifcholarships  or  national  Bcholardhips  ? — There  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  money  now  given  away  by  different  county  councils 
in  scholarships.  Theie  are  200  scholarships  gning  to  be  competed  for 
again  very  soon  by  the  children  of  eiementary  schools. 

12.562.  You  arc  tiware  that  a  considerable  number  of  scholarships  are 
already  given  by  county  councils  fur  what  is  |>racticaily  Secondary 
Education  ? — Comparatively  few. 

12.563.  You  would  like  to  see  them  increased  in  number  ? — Yes. 

12.564.  Especially  for  training  teachers?— Especially  for  training 
teachers,  becanso  parents  so  often  object  to  any  extra  expense  after  the 
school  and  college  course  are  over. 

12.565.  With  regard  t^  scholarships,  has  your  association  any  special 
recommendation  or  suggestion  to  make  ? — Scholarships  fur  training 
teachers  do  you  mean  P 

12.566.  I  presume  so  ? — ^We  have  another  paragraph  on  scholarships. 

12.567.  Is  there  anythiiig  else  that  you  wish  to  add  about  scholarships 
being  needed  for  the  training  of  taacners  ? — I  do  not  know,  except  that 
they  are  impei*atively  needed.    Th«ire  are  scarcely  any  scholarships.    The 
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Maria  Grey  Training  College  offers  three,  or,  perhaps,  four  oF  about  lOL 
a  year  each  year,  but  that  is  not  enoagh.  The  fees  are  30Z.  a  year, 
ana  we  should  like  to  see  a  dozen  scholarships  offered  every  year,  and 
more. 

12,068.  You  think  that  the  scholarships  ought  to  bo,  at  least,  30Z.  P 
— ^No,  I  think  they  need  n^t  all  be  30i.,  but  that  202.  would  be  sufficient 
in  some  oases. 

12.569.  That  would  not  be  sufficient,  would  it,  to  keep  a  young  woman 
there  ? — It  would  not  be  sufficient ;  but  I  am  not  contemplating  that. 

12.570.  You  think  it  would  be  sufficient  if  they  had  their  fees  paid, 
perhaps  P — That  would  be  a  great  thing. 

12.571.  (To  Misa  Brnf.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  upon  this  point  P 
--Only  that  I  think  that  if  it  is  underst(K>d  by  parents  that  training  is 
absolutely  necesstiry  if  they  are  going  to  prepare  their  children  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession  they  will  find  the  money  as  soon,  as  they  once 
recognise  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  after  a  few  years  the 
need  for  such  scholarships  will  be  largely  diminished.  I  think  that  they 
are  needed  at  the  outset^  but  that  when  once  it  is  a  recognised  fact  that 
you  have  to  prepare  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  parents  will  bear  that  in 
mind  in  making  their  plans.  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  to  start  with, 
and  therefore  I  think  that  scholarships  are  necessary  at  present;  bat  I 
should  hope  that  the  necessity  will  aie  out  when  fhe  parents  are  fully 
awake  to  tne  fact  that  their  son  or  daughter  cannot  be  thrown  into  the 
teaching  profession  without  preliminary  expense  being  laid  out  upon 
them.  I  think  that  parents  shoald  do  their  own  work  in  the  end,  at 
least. 

12.572.  (To  Mies  Jones.)  Do  you  hold  the  same  opinion  P^As  to  the  need 
of  scholarships,  I  differ  from  Miss  Day.  I  think  that  they  will  be  per- 
manently needed,  because  people  are  so  poor.  (Mi»$  D  ly.)  That  has  not 
been  discussed  by  the  association. 

12.573.  {Dean  of  Manch?€ter  to  Miss  Jones.)  When  you  speak  of  people 
being  so  poor,  I  suppose  you  mean  in  the  class  from  which  a  great  many 
of  these  persons  are  drawn  P — Yes,  I  think  that  in  the  profes:$ional  classes 
many  are  very  poor  ;  tbey  are  educating  their  boys,  and  they  have  help  in 
educating  th<  ir  boys  sometimes ;  but  I  know  of  cases  in  which  a  father 
has  say,  nine  duugbters  and  no  sons,  and  then,  of  course,  as  there  are  so 
few  scholarships  for  girls  he  cannot  look  for  much  assistance  in  educating 
his  nine  daughters. 

12.574.  (Mr.  Corkhum.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  evidence  given  by  Miss 
Woods  this  morning  is  rather  in  i  upport  of  the  evidence  given  by  Miss 
Day  P — I  did  not  know  that. 

12.575.  (Dt>an  of  MancliesUr  to  Mias  Day.)  Do  you  not  think  that  apart 
altogether  from  the  circumstance  of  these  parents  seeing  the  advantage 
of  training  there  would  still  be  a  very  large  number  who  would  require 
some  assistance,  especially  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  students  are  not  only  costing  their  parents  a  sum  of  money,  but  that 
they  are  not  earning  money  them«»elves  at  a  time  when  they  might  be 
expected  to  do  so ;  and  do  you  not  think  that  there  would  still  be,  from 
your  knowledge  of  the  particular  place  in  which  you  live,  a  greit  many 
such  children  who  woula  require  help  in  that  way  P — I  think,  althou^^h  it 
seems  a  hard  thing  to  say,  that  it  would  really  be  rather  valuable  that 
the  entrance  into  the  profession  should  not  be  so  easy  as  it  has  been 
hitherto — that  there  should  be  a  greater  desire  to  find  out  whether  the 
intending  teachers  really  have  a  gift  that  waj — and  that  they  should 
n:>t  be  flung  into  the  profession  as  they  are  now ;  any  cases  where 
there  was  real  poverty  and  yet  real  power,  I  fancy « could  generally  be  met 
privately. 

12.576.  You  would  impose  a  fee  really  as  a  safeguard  P — I  think  it  would 
correct  some  of  the  present  evils. 
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12.577.  {Mrs.  Sidgwich  to  MUs  Jone$.)  Is  not  the  whole  qaestion  one 
of  the  ultimate  salary  of  the  teachers ;  in  the  medical  profession  there 
is  no  lack  of  doctoi*B,  and  it  is  a  very  expensive  training — ^bat  they 
get  much  more  than  teachers  do  when  they  are  trained  P — Yes,  they  do  ; 
bat  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  entrance  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession a  little  more  difficalt  than  it  is  at  preaenc.  At  present  namoers 
of  women  go  Into  it  because  they  think  it  is  their  only  means  of  livelihoody 
and  they  may  be  utterly  unfitted  for  it. 

12.578.  {Lady  Frederick  G(wendi$h,)  In  your  own  schools,  are  you  now 
taking  trained  teachers  ;  is  your  staff  largely  composed  of  trained  teachers 
now  P — I  have  five  trained  teachers  on  my  staff,  and  1  can  speak  very 
highly  of  them  all ;  but  I  have  equally  able,  if  not  more  able,  teachers  who 
have  not  been  trained. 

12.579.  In  the  case  of  those  able  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained,  do 
you  find  that  they  themselves  would  say  that  they  regret  it  P — Not  at 
present,  but  I  think  that  they  iiro  ouite.  n  favour  of  training  for  the 
future  ;  they  have  trained  themselveB  oy  their  own  expurience  and  ability 
in  tuition,  but  I  think  that  a  great  many  of  them,  at  all  events  in  my 
fichool,  are  in  favour  of  a  short  course  of  training,  say,  six  montha 

12.580.  {To  Misa  Day.)  Would  that  be  your  opinion  on  these  questions; 
have  you  yourself  got  a  staff  of  trained  teachers  P — My  staff  for  the 
most  pait  have  been  with  me  for  very  many  years,  and  when  they 
were  appointed  there  were  very  few  trained  teachers  to  be  had.  I  only 
have  two  trained  teachers,  and  they  are  both  quite  successful ;  but  I  have 
made  few  appointments  since  the  days  in  which  trained  teachers  were  to 
be  had. 

12.581.  And  would  those  teachers  who  were  not  trained  be  in  favour  of 
the  new  training  plan  ;  would  they  themselves  regret  not  having  been 
trained  P — Some  would,  and  others  would  not.     I  have  not  exactly  asked 
their  opinion  on  the  subject.    I  do  not  think  I  could  speak  for  all  of 
them. 

12.582.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Would  you  require  a  general  standard  of 
literary  attainment  before  admitting  them  to  a  training  college,  or  as 
student  teachers  P — I  should  decidedly,  I  prefer  the  training  after  the 
degree  has  been  taken,  and  not  the  two  going  on  simultaneously.  It  is 
the  Cambridge  plan,  and  I  think  it  works  exceedingly  well  there, — the 
degree  being  obtained  first,  and  then  the  training  as  a  teacher  coming 
afterwards. 

12.583.  Then  you  would  require  what  is  practically  a  double  qualifica- 
tion P — I  should. 

12.584.  What  would  you  consider  should  be  an  adequate  standard  to  be 
exacted  from  all  beginning  their  course  of  training  P — What  we  have  said, 
namely,  either  a  university  degree  or  a  university  certificate.  I  think  it 
is  impossible  to  define  further  than  that  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

12.585.  But  training  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  a  de^ee  P — 
No,  nor  without  a  certificate.  But  the  standard  might  be  rather  different 
for  training  for  a  Kindergarten  teacher,  for  the  Froebel  system.  {Miss  Jones,) 
But  we  must  have  the  attainments  before  the  power  to  make  use  of  them  I 
think — first  the  attainments,  and  then  the  teaching  power.  {Miss  Day,) 
I  think  there  is  great  danger  of  over-work  if  the  students  are  at  the  same 
time  preparing  for  a  degree,  and  also  at  the  same  time  training  for  teachers. 
I  think  it  is  found  to  be  better  to  separate  the  two. 

12.586.  (JIfr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Miss  Jones.)  Would  you  suggest  that 
the  scholarships  that  you  contemplate  should  be  tenable  for  six  months 
only  P — I  think  for  some  students  six  months  would  be  sufficient,  and  I 
think  that  for  others  a  whole  year  would  not  be  too  much. 

12.587.  So  that  there  would  be  12  scholarships  a  year  tenable  each  for  a 
period  ranging  from  six  months  upwards  P — Yes. 
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12,588.  Did  you  mean  that  nnmber  to  be  attached  to  a  particular  ooUeffe 
or  for  a  district  like  London ;  what  is  the  unit  that  yon  had  in  your  mind  P 
— I  was  especially  thinking  then  of  one  particular  college. 

12»589.  Is  it  jonr  opinion  that  12  scholarships  or  some  such  number 
woald  be  snfficient  for  a  big  district  like  London  ? — I  had  in  my  mind 
one  college.  I  think  only  about  50  students  can  be  admitted  m  that 
college. 

12.590.  At  the  same  time  P — ^Yes.  If  this  Bill  passes  there  will  be  a 
great  many  additional  training  colleges  of  course,  many  others  in  London 
probably,  certainly  others. 

12.591.  So  that  there  would  be  a  certain  ]  eicentage  of  scholarships  P — 
Yes. 

12,5d2.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  the  scholarship  system  shcnld  be 
extended  so  far  as  it  is  witn  regard  to  the  elementary  school  training 
colleges,  where  practically  all  the  students  are  Queen's  scholars  P — No, 
not  so  far  as  that,  only  to  help  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
themselves. 

12.593.  Not  to  help  those  of  exceptional  merit  P — I  think  that  there 
should  be  a  poverty  qualification,  altnough  not  too  rigid  a  one. 

12.594.  And  not  an  intellectual  one  P — They  must  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  course. 

12.595.  {Mr.  LffUdtan.)  In  the  matter  of  student- teachers  attached  to 
schools  have  you  found  it  difficult  to  give  them  the  time  that  is  reqaisite 
for  supervision  p — I  have  none,  Eor  should  I  like  to  have  any.  {Mies  Day.) 
1  have,  and  at  that  time  I  had  a  special  mistress,  who  was  responsible 
for  them,  a  mistress  of  method  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  College. 

12.596.  She  gave  her  whole  time  to  them  P — She  gave  her  whole  time 
to  them. 

^  12,597.  You  could  hardlv  contem|}Iate  being  able  to  give  a  sufficient 
time  to  them  yourself P — !no,  certainly  not;  and  I  have  not  the  other 
qualifications  needed. 

12.598.  {To  Miss  Jones,)  And  when  you  say  that  there  is  danger  in  such 
probationers  receiving  pav  previous  to  registi*ation,  is  it  necessary  thai 
they  should  receive  payr — I  thought  it  was  contemplated  that  they 
should  receive  pay. 

12.599.  Would  they  be  able  to  attach  themselves  to  schools  without 
pay  P — Two  yeai*s  is  a  long  time. 

12.600.  Or  one  year  p.— Two  years  is  what  is  mentioned  in  the  Bill. 
Still  I  think  they  ought  to  pay  for  what  they  get  in  the  way  of  training 
and  assistance  towards  their  profession. 

12.601.  You  would  sooner  that  they  should  pay  than  that  they  should 
be  naid  P — ^Yery  much.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  that  what  I  have 
saia  about  scholarships  here  was  not  said  on  behalf  of  the  association. 

12.602.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Llewellya  Smith,  you  mean  P— Yes,  I  did 
not  say  that  for  the  association.  1  think  that  our  association  rather 
deprecaced  that.  They  wished  for  scholarships  to  individuals  rather 
than  to  institutions.  At  all  events,  I  spoke  on  my  own  responsibility 
there. 

12.603.  {Mr.  Hobhouse.)  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
more  accommodation  in  training  colleges  at  the  present  moment  P — I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  just  yet ;  there  will  be  if  tnis  Bill  passes. 

12.604.  1  am  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  things.  For  instance, 
does  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College  aHbrd  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  women  who  wish  to  become  teachers  who  are  resident  in  London  P — I 
do  not  think  they  are  refusing  any  ;  they  are  not  over  full. 

12.605.  We  have  had  that  in  evidence,  but  I  wanted  to  know  from  out* 
side  whether  there  were  any  reasons  which  made  the  training  of  the  Maria 
Grey  Training  College  in  any  way  unacceptable,  or  beyond  the  means  of 
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any  women  who  wished  to  become  telkshera  in  secondary  schools  P — ^Manj 
think  that  they  can  do  without  training,  and  if  they  think  so,  and  their 
parents  are  not  yery  well  off,  they  do  not  go  in  for  training  at  all.  If 
they  have  aniveraity  degrees,  and  have  personal  qualifications  (becanse 
the  personal  equation  tdls  for  a  great  deal  in  the  teacher),  they  can  still 
get  very  good  posts  without  training. 

12.606.  Is  that  opinion  shared  by  many  of  the  head  masters  and 
mistresses  in  schools  P — I  think  it  is.  In  the  early  days  of  training  the 
training  colleges  had  very  poor  material  indeed.  Those  who  went  to  a 
training  college  15  years  ago  were  often  those  who  had  tried  to  teach  and 
had  faifed ;  and  thus  a  prejudice  arose  in  some  quarters  against  training 
college  students. 

12.607.  Is  the  opinion  of  your  association  at  all  divided  as  to  the 
necessity  of  training  teachers? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  divided,  but  the 
majority  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  some  training.  {Miss  Day,)  It  was  a 
very  small  minority  which  was  altogether  opposed  to  it. 

12,606.  {To  Miss  Jones.)  But  the  majority  are  in  favour  of  making  it 
compulsory  P — I  do  not  know  that. 

12.609.  For  putting  teachers  on  the  register  at  all  events  ?  --Yes,  I 
think  they  are  in  favour  of  that. 

12.610.  Would  your  opinion  be  that  until  it  is  made  compulsory  there 
will  not  be  a  very  largo  demand  for  more  accommodation  P — Not  a  very 
much  larger  demand.     (Miss  Day.)  It  is  growing,  though,  year  by  year. 

12.611.  Qrowing  slowly  P — ^Yes.  (Miss  Jones )  Ti*aining  seems  to  me 
invaluable  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession.  Thera  are  doubtless 
some  people,  with  special  aptitude  for  teaching,  who  do  not  require  as 
much  training  as  others,  but  at  the  same  time  are  made  better  teachws 
by  training.  There  is,  however,  a  much  larger  class  with  only  fair  aver- 
age aptitude  for  teaching,  and  it  is  for  this  class  that  training  can  do  so 
much,  by  curing  defects,  and  by  instruction  in  the  best  and  most  scientific 
methods.  And  then  there  is  a  small  number  who  never  will  make 
teachers  at  all,  whether  trained  or  not. 

12.612.  (Dr.  Fairbairn.)  Is  there  nob  a  ^reat  deal  of  ambiguity  in  the 

Shrase  "  training  of  teachers  "  ?  Su()posmg  you  had  a  teacher  coming 
rem  a  training  college  and  going  straight  into  school,  and  another  who 
has  gone  not  onlv  through  a  training  college  but  through  a  uniyersity 
college,  which  of  those  would  you  consider  the  better  trained  P^-The 
teacher  who  has  gone  through  the  university  college  would  have  higher 
attainments,  no  doubt,  but  she  would  not  have  been  trained  as  a  teacher 
there. 

12,618.  But  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  a  teacher  she  would  be  bettor 
trained  than  the  one  who  had  gone  simply  through  a  training  oolleffe, 
would  she  not  P — Yes,  she  would  have  higher  attainments,  but  she  mignt 
not  be  able  to  teach  better. 

12.614.  But  it  is  a  cardinal  matter  that  you  regard  the  literary  as  more 
essential  than  the  technical  P — Yes. 

12.615.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  greater  consequence  to  insist  upon 
adequate  provision  for  the  literary  education  than  for  the  merely 
technical  education  P — But  there  is  provision  for  the  literary  education. 
We  have  at  Cambridge  two  colleges,  and  the  Royal  Holloway  College, 
which  is  not  half  full.  At  Oxford  there  are  three  or  four  Halls,  and  of 
those  I  think  only  one  is  full.  Girton  is  full  this  year,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  Newubam  is  ;  and  the  Oxford  Halls  are  not  full  I  think. 

12.616.  The  Oxford  Halls  are  very  full  P— Are  they. 

12.617.  And  they  are  changing  their  names  into  colleges  P — ^I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it. 

12.618.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Do  not  you  think  that  each  of  those 
branches,  the  literary  training  and  the  technical  training  has  to  take  its 
proportionate  relation  to  the  ottier  P — ^Yes. 
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12.619.  You  are  diBtinctly  of  thah  opinion  P  ~  Yes.  Y«q  speak  of*  the 
literary  training  only  ;  bat  yon  include,  I  suppose,  the  soientinc  as  well. 

12.620.  I  was  following  Dr.  Fairbairn's  question.  You  think  that  they 
have  meritfs  in  due  proportion  ? — Yes. 

12.621.  (To  Miss  Day.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
more  keen  desire  for  training  at  the  present  time  than  there  used  to  beP 
— I  thmk  the  desire  is  growing.  It  is  easier  to  bring  parents  round  to 
agree  to  grant  it  to  their  children  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

12.622.  Even  apart  from  any  pressure  that  might  be  put  upon  them  by 
compuhory  registration  P — Yes. 

12.623.  {Mr.  Gockhum )  Is  there  any  substantial  recognition  made  by 
the  head  teacher  of  trained  aesistantfl  as  againei.  untrained  P — I  think  that 
most  headmistresses  have  declared  th'kt,  other  things  being  equal,  literary 
attainments  and  so  on,  they  would  give  the  preferenoe,  in  making  freah 
appointments,  to  those  who  have  had  systematic  training. 

12.624.  Is  that  as  far  as  the  substantial  recognition  goes ;  are  they  not 
willing  to  pay  increased  salaries  for  this  expense  in  training,  and  the  loss 
that  the  teachers  are  prepared  voluntarily  to  undergo  to  prepare  them- 
selves P — I  think  that  most  of  them  would,  but  1  do  not  think  th&t  there 
has  been  any  declaration  about  salaries.  There  had  been  a  declaration 
merely  as  to  the  preference  that  would  be  shown  in  giving  the 
appointment. 

12.625.  {Mrs.  Sidgwick  io  Miss  Jones.)  But  there  are  very  few  head.* 
mistresses  who  ask  first  whether  a  teacher  is  trained — who  make  that 
the  first  consideration— -are  there  P — I  think  that  a  good  many  head- 
mistresses now  write  to  principals  of  training  colleges  when  they  require 
assistants. 

12.626.  You  would  do  so  yourself  P — Yes,  but  I  generally  know  so  many 
who  are  anxious  to  come  into  my  school  that  I  have  not  often  to  do 
that. 

12.627.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  There  are  some  schools,  I  think,  where  a 
teacher  cannot  get  an  entrance  at  all  without  being  trained  P — ^I  think 
there  are.  Training  certainly  does  facilitate  their  getting  work  very 
much.  In  fact  that  is  the  reason,  I  think,  why  some  go  into  training 
colleges  now,  because  they  know  that  it  will  help  them  to  get  work;  the 
profession  i»  so  overstocked.  {Miss  JDa/y.)  And  it  ought  to  be  the  part  of 
the  training  ooUege  to  dissuade  those  who  are  manifestly  unfit  from 
entering  upon  the  profession  and  to  weed  them  out. 

12,628*  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  That  is  hardly  the  case  yet,  I 
suppose  P — ^Not  to  any  great  extent,  but  I  should  hope  that  it  would  be  so 
in  the  future.     {Miss  Jones.)  It  has  been  done  in  some  instances. 

12.629.  {Cliairman.)  Passing  on  to  the  (question  of  scholarships,  is  it  the  BoHOLixsHm 
opinion  of  your  association  that  the  passmg  of  scholars  frona  schools  of  a  "  ^SSS^^^ 
lower  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade  should  be  regulated  by  a  limit  of  ageP 

— ^I  think  it  is.  I  think  that  all  the  headmistresses  who  receive  soholars 
from  lower  grade  schools  feel  that  an  immense  deal  of  the  success 
of  their  scholars*  work  will  be  altogether  dependent  upon  their  coming 
in  at  an  early  age. 

12.630.  You  mean  that  the  systems  in  the  two  sets  of  schools  are  so 
different  that  girls  coming  in  from  an  elementary  school  at  a  considerable 
age,  beyond  you  say  12  years  of  age,  would  not  benefit  P — ^Yes,  they  do 
benefit,  but  not  as  much  as  they  should. 

12.631.  But  they  do  not  sufficiently  benefit  by  the  change  to  the 
secondary  school  P — No.  For  instance,  I  have  a  girl  who  came  in  from 
an  elementary  school  last  January,  and  I  placed  her  in  my  fourth  form-— 
she  had  done  more  arithmetic  than  the  girls  in  the  fourth  form,  and  T 
had  to  make  a  special  time-table  for  her  so  that  she  might  join  other 
I6rms  for  French  and  German. 
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12.632.  Her  education  had  been  differently  apportioned  in  the  other 
Bohool  from  the  way  in  which  jon  apportioned  the  work  in  your  BohoolF 
— ^Yes.  Still  die  had  done  yenr  well ;  nhe  was  a  clever  g^rl  and  worth 
her  Bcholtfahip.  {Mw  Day.)  The  difficulty  is  met  to  some  extent  in 
BchoolB  where  there  can  be  a  fresh  daasification  in  languages.  1  think 
that  the  age  might  be  a  little  higher,  say,  under  13,  in  a  school  where 
girls  are  not  obliged  to  be  in  the  same  class  for  all  their  subjects,  but 
where  they  can  be  freshly  divided  for  languages. 

12.633.  I  think  that  a  great  many  girls  in  your  school  have  passed  up 
from  elementary  schools,  have  they  not  P — Many  girls  come  to  us  from 
elementary  schools,  not  by  any  system  of  scholarship,  but  by  their  parents 
choosing  to  transfer  them. 

12.634.  And  is  your  experience  corroborative  of  the  views  of  your 
association  on  this  point? — In  the  main,  but  I  am  able  to  classify 
separately  for  languages,  and  I  do  not  at  all  object  to  girls  of  13.  I 
should  think  that  it  would  create  a  difficulty  if  I  were  not  able  to 
re*classify. 

12.635.  Do  you  think  that  a  limit  of  aoe  should  be  placed  on  the  girls 
coming  in  witn  scholarships  P — I  should  think^so,  decidedly. 

12.636.  {To  Miss  Jones,)  Then  you  would  propose  that  only  candidates 
of  special  ability  should  compete  for  those  sonolarships  P — I  should.  I 
thiuK  that  is  very  important. 

12.637.  What  do  you  mean  by  competing  for  a  scholarship  P^I  suppoee 
that  they  do  compete  for  these  scholarships. 

12.638.  I  presume  that  all  these  scholarships  are  competitive? — ^Yes. 

12.639.  And  that  those  of  the  greatest  ability  get  them  P— Yes. 

12.640.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  asL, 
that  onlj^  girls  of  special  ability  should  be  allowed  to  compete  P  Is  that 
the  opinion  of  the  association,' or  does  that  represent  your  opinion  P — I 
think  the  association  were  of  opinion  that  sonolarships  should  only  be 
awarded  to  girls  of  special  ability. 

12.641.  Then  I  presume  that  the  words  "  compete  for "  should  rather 
be  replaced  by  the  words  *'  be  awarded  "  P — ^We  thought  that  such  a  large 
number  of  scholarships  perhaps  should  not  be  offered  promiscuously,  and 
that  many  girls  have  scholarships  given  to  them  who  are  really  &ot  the 
better,  but  perhaps  the  worse  fur  them. 

12.642.  Then  I  understand  you  also  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
paucity  of  scholarships  open  to  girls  P — ^Yes,  in  secondary  schools  there 
18  a  great  paucity. 

12.643.  Then  you  suRgested  just  now  that  there  are  too  many  scholar- 
ships offered  to  girls.  I  presume  you  referred  to  primary  schools,  and  not 
to  secondary  schools  P~  i  es.  There  are  nearly  3,000  scholarships  offered 
to  girls  and  boys  in  elementary  schools  alone  ;  there  are  between  2,000 
and  3,000,  at  all  events. 

12.644.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Do  you  mean  in  London? — No,  over  the 
country,  I  suppose.  In  London  I  am  told  about  1,000  scholarships  are 
given  every  year. 

12.645.  {Ohairman,)  You  think  there  is  an  opening  for  scholarships  to 
be  given  to  girls  in  secondary  schools  ? — Yes. 

^  12,646.  To  continue  in  secondary  schools,  or  to  pass  on  to  places  of 
higher  education,  do  you  mean  P — Either  to  be  held  in  the  school  or  as 
leaving  scholarships  to  places  of  hieber  education.  A  few  of  the  endowed 
schools  have  scholarships.  I  think  I  may  say  that  all  the  large  G-irls' 
Public  Day  Schools  Company  schools  have  none,  except  one  a  year,  which 
is  awarded  for  two  years  to  be  held  in  the  school,  llie  Church  Schools 
Company's  schools,  and  the  schools  under  local  companies  have  no 
pcholarships,  I  understand. 
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12.647.  (Mra,  Bryant,)  With  regard  to  the  difSonltj  of  the  soholan  who 
oome  np  from  elementary  sohoolB,  I  suppose  the  special  difficulty  is  in 
oonseqnenoe  of  their  ignorance  of  French  r  ^Yes. 

12.648.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  whether  that  difficulty  is  anything 
like  the  difficulty  that  is  encountered  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girls 
of  classifying  those  who  come  from  inferior  private  schools  or  from  home 
direct  at  a  somewhat  advanced  age  P — I  think  not.  I  would  rather  have 
the  advanced  girls  from  elementary  schools  and  classify  them. 

12.649.  Then,  whilst  ignorance  of  French  is  one  difficulty,  their  pro- 
ficiency in  arithmetic  is  another,  is  it  notP — ^Tes.  {Miss  Day,)  At  an 
entrance  examination  most  of  us  would  refuse  girls  who  are  altogether 
behind.    It  is  the  unequal  work  that  is  the  difficulty. 

12.650.  {To  Miss  Jones,)  My  point  is  only  this :  do  you  admit  that  the 
difficulty  in  classification  is  at  least  as  great  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  girls  who  come  to  secondary  schools  after  a  very  unsatisfactory 
preparation  of  any  kind — Yes,  very  largely  so,  I  think. 

12.651.  With  regard  to  scholarships  it  is  your  experience,  I  understand, 
that  a  certain  number  of  girls  do  come  up  with  scholarships  from  ele« 
mentary  schools  who  would  be  better  if  they  did  not  get  them  P — The 
headmistresses  who  know  most  on  that  subject  say  so.  I  have  had  very 
little  experience  of  it ;  I  have  only  had  seven  scholars  from  elementanr 
schools,  and  most  of  ihem  have  been  satisfactory.  In  one  case  I  think 
the  scholarship  was  wasted. 

12.652.  Have  you  any  collected  evidence  as  to  what  becomes  of  these 
girls,  so  as  to  be  able  to  show  us  that  point  of  what  they  do  afterwards  P 
— ^I  have  very  little  experience  of  that.  {Miss  Day.)  Mj  experience  has 
been,  I  think,  exceptionallv  satisfactory  so  far  as  regards  the  pupils  who 
come  from  elementary  schools  with  scholarships.  I  have  had  none  of 
late  years,  but  those  that  I  did  have  who  ^ined  their  scholai  ships  in 
elementary  schools  and  were  sent  on  to  me  with  very  few  exceptions  did 
well  in  a  remarkable  way.  Several  gained  open  scholarships  at  G-irton 
and  Newnham.  One  was  a  Wrangler,  two  have  taken  the  Mathematical 
Tripos,  and  have  distinctly  done  well. 

12.653.  {Ladii  Fredwioh  CavencUsh.)  Did  they  go  on  in  the  teaching 
profession  P — i  es,  and  they  hold  very  good  posicions  now. 

12.654.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  So  that  your  experience  is  not  that  these  girls  by 
being  brought  into  a  higher  school  have  become  unfitted  for  another  kind 
life  to  which  thev  had  to  go  back  afterwards  P"No,  I  think  it  is  the 
contrary ;  but  it  la  a  matter  of  10  years  ago ;  none  have  been  sent  to  me 
of  late  years,  and  those  who  used  to  be  sent  to  me  are  kept  now  in  higher 
grade  schools. 

12.655.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Would  you  have  scholarships  simply  ofiered  as 
such  without  regard  to  the  schools  where  the  girls  are  trained  P— That  is 
our  present  plan.  We  have  scholarships  awarded  each  year  out  of  the 
school  fund  which  are  open  to  anyone,  with  no  consideration  as  to  where 
they  have  been  hitherto. 

12.656.  (Mr.  Sadler  to  Miss  Janes.)  You  would  like  a  fair  proportion  of 
scholarships  tenable  at  the  university  P— Yes. 

12.657.  In  all  your  school  policy  am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that  your 
idea  is  that  in  future  in  all  universities  in  England,  men  and  women  will 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  P — I  hope  so ;  that  is  what  we  are  looking  forward 
to  ;  and  yet  there  are  very  few  scholarships  open  to  girls  which  tako 
them  to  the  universities.    Girton  holds  two  scholarship  examinations  a 

J^ear.     Newnham  mainly  gives  scholarships  on  the  Cambridge  higher 
ocal  examinations,  I  think. 

12,658-60.  {Dr,  Fairbaim.)  And  Somerville  College  has  also  a  number 
of  open  scholarships  P — ^I  know  that  Somerville  College  has  some,  but  I 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a  very  large  number.  The  Boyal  Holloway 
College  also  gives  scholarBhips,  and  there  are  the  St.  Dunstan's  Exhibitions, 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  in  number,  for  girls  residing  in  London. 
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'  12,691.  (Mr.  ToxaU>)  May  we  take  it  that  your  astjociation  would  not 
insist  npon  competition  as  a  means  of  entrance  to  secondary  schools  from 
primary  schools  ? — We  do  not  know  of  any  other  mc^ana  of  entrance. 

12.662.  You  do  not  recognise  the  value  of  compel itiou  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  themselves  or  the  recommendation  of  the  managers  and 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  as  to  which  of  the  children  would  be 
the  best  to  go  up  Y — I  think  that  that  would  be  very  desirable,  and  that 
some  of  the  pei-sonal  qualifications  should  be  taken  inco  consideration, 
especially  in  the  case  of  girls.  It  seems  to  me,  perhaps,  more  important 
in  their  case  than  in  the  case  of  boys. 

12.663.  In  the  case  of  girls  who  go  from  primary  schools  to  secDudary 
schools,  and  may  not  do  very  much  oetter  in  the  world  afterwards  because 
of  their  secondary  trainingf,  you  would  still  recognise,  would  you  not,  the 
value  of  the  education  m  itself  P — Yes,  certainly ;  but  the  material 
benefit  to  the  girl  is  also  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  I  have  felt 
sorry  to  see  secondary  training  act  as  a  oheckto  what  seemed  a  promising 
career.  For  instance,  girls  holding  scholarships  from  elementary  schools 
sometimes  become  so  ambitious  of  teaching  in  high  schools,  although  not 
personally  fitted  for  the  work,  that  they  cannoc  be  iuduced  to  jirepare  for 
a  career  of  elementary  school  teaching,  in  which  they  would  probably  be 
very  sacoeasful.  {Miss  Day,)  My  experience  is  just  the  reverse.  A  sood 
many  of  my  girls  who  come  from  elementary  schools  have  gone  back 
to  elementary  schools,  and  are  now  teaching  there  successfully.  I  very 
much  rejoice  at  it.  I  think  that  anything  which  can  draw  us  together  is 
a  good  thing. 

12.664.  With  regard  to  the  clause  in  the  resolution  of  the  association 
that  only  candidates  of  special  ability  Hhould  obtain  scholarships,  why 
have  the  association  insisted  upon  special  ability  ;  why  should  it  lie 
necessary  for  the  children  who  go  to  secondary  schools  by  means  of 
scholarships  to  show  higher  ability  than  children  who  go  by  means  of 
parental  payments  P — I  think  it  means  that  the  public  money  is  going  to 
DC  spent  on  those  who  will  in  a  marked  way  respond  to  the  advantages 
which  are  going  to  be  offered  to  them. 

12.665.  But  that  phrase  appears  to  limit  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
regard  to  any  given  school  m  any  locality  unless  there  be  candidates  of 
special  abilitv  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  candidates  of  ordinary  ability  apply, 
tne  scholarships  should  not  be  awarded ;  doos  it  mean  that  P — Yes,  it 
means  that,  it  means  that  there  is  no  special  object  in  putting  higher 
subjects  before  them  if  they  have  only  moderate  ability,  and  wSl  never 
become  more  than  very  ordinary  students.  They  are  taken  away  from 
their  own  natural  position,  and  do  not  become  qualified  for  teachers  by 
two  or  three  years  m  a  secondary  school,  unless  their  ability  is  above  the 
average. 

12.666.  Then  your  association  does  not  recc^nise  the  importance  of 
doing  everything  in  the  direction  of  helping  children  to  obtain  Secondary 
Education  irrespective  of  their  social  position  or  after  destination? — 
The  association  wfis  agaiust  anything  except  children  whose  power  was 
above  the  average  being  passed  into  secondary  schools. 

12.667.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  agree  with  that  view  ? — Those 
girls  that  I  have  had  have  all,  I  should  say,  been  entirely  suitable,  with 
one  exception ;  but  I  should  say  that  they  were  all  rather  above  the  average. 

12.668.  Do  vou  think  that  the  test  as  to  whether  a  girl  has  profited  bv 
Secondary  Education  is  entirely  the  character  of  the  profession  to  whicb 
she  goes.  Do  you  not  consider  that,  independently  of  the  profession  to 
which  she  goes,  it  is  an  advantage  to  nor  in  many  cases  to  have 
obtained  Secondary  Education.^ —  Nobody  would  deny  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  her  to  have  obtained  Secondary  Education  ;  but  the  question 
was  whether  it  was  right  to  spend  public  money  where  there  was  no 
signal  reason  why  it  should  be  spent  on  that  particular  case. 

12.669.  Yon  do  not  mean  that  she  amount  of  the  material  benefit  which 
she  would  obtikin  by  getting  a  higher  salary  would  be  an  adequate  test  of 
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that  adTKQtage.  I  am  trying  to  diflcorer  whether  your  assooiation  has  in 
view  merely  the  material  test,  and  consider  that  unless  a  scholarship  leads 
to  a  better  peouniary  position  in  after  life,  it  is  not  money  well  spent  P — 
80  far  AS  1  underNtood  the  position,  it  wa8  that  the  association  felt 
strongly  that  it  was  sad  that  a  girl  who  had  marked  power  in  any 
partionlar  direction  should  not  be  able  to  cultivate  it  as  fully  as  possible, 
out  that  as  for  the  average  workers  of  fair  ability,  there  was  no  special 
reason  for  taking  them  away  from  their  existing  schools  and  moying  them 
into  a  different  state  of  .things. 

12,670.  Would  a  limit  of  12  years  of  age  exclude  a  girl  of  12  years  of 
P-No. 


12,(171.  A  girl  of  12  would  be  eligible  P — Tes.  Personally  I  should  say 
that  under  13  was  a  better  limit  than  under  12.  {M%S8  Jones.)  I  think  that 
the  association  meant  under  12  years  of  age. 

12.672.  That  is  to  say  that  a  girl  of  12  would  not  be  eligible  ?— Yes.  I 
did  not  agree  with  the  association.  I  thought  that  12  was  certainly  quite 
young  enough  to  enable  a  master  or  mistress  in  an  elementary  school  to 
discover  the  ability  of  a  child,  bol  the  association  oarried  the  vote  to 
under  12. 

12.673.  But  your  own  view  is  different  P-*I  think  that  12  is  an  admirable 
age  for  the  admisaion  of  scholars. 

12.674.  Yon  would  like  to  see  12  years  the  minimum  P— Under  13  I 
would  like  to  see  it. 

12.675.  Between  12  and  13  should  be  the  age,  you  think  P — ^Yes. 

12.676.  (Dr.  WormeU.)  Supposing  that  very  special  abilitjr  in  a  girl  is 
disooyered  only  when  she  is  13,  what  thenP — I  think  it  is  iBwayB 
disooTered  before  18  years  of  age. 

12v677.  Then  supposing  that  the  oircumstances  of  tEe  parents  alter,  so 
that  when  she  reaches  13,  iJthough  she  has  speeial  ability,  it  is  impossible 
without  help  to  send  her  on  to  a  secondary  school,  do  yon  think  that  then 
such  a  girl  should  be  excluded  P — ^I  do  not,  certainly. 

12.678.  Does  your  association  P— No,  I  think  not.  (Jfiw  Day.)  We  all 
take  girls  who  come  from  elementary  schools  if  their  parents  pay  the  full 
fees.    It  is  a  question  of  those  who  shall  receive  scholarships. 

12.679.  {To  M%8$  Jones.)  And  however  great  a  girl's  special  ability  may 
be,  if  it  is  detected  after  13  years  of  age,  she  is  not  to  have  a  scholarship ; 
is  that  the  conclusion  P — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  exactly  the  conclusion. 
I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  a  hard-and-fast  rule. 

12.680.  And  I  suppose  that  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  simply 
means  that^  confitiing  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the  scholarships  that 
are  already  given,  it  is  your  opinion  that  too  many  are  given  to  girls  in 
elementary  schools,  and  that  it  would  be  better  if  that  number  were  more 
limited,  and  some  of  the  scholarships  were  transferred  to  higher  schools  P 
— ^That  is  exactly  what  we  feel. 

12.681.  {OuUrman.)  Is  there  any  other  remark  that  yon  would  wish  to 
make  on  this  subject  P — In  the  county  council  examination  for  inter- 
mediate scholarships,  very  few  girls  were  successful.  There  were  50 
Bchplarships  given,  and  out  of  a  small  number  of  girls,  two  from  elemen- 
tary schools  succeeded  in  gaining  scholarships,  out  then  cookery  and 
dressmaking  wg-e  two  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  could  probably  get 
high  marks.  Four  subjects  had  to  be  taken,  of  which  cookery  and 
dressmaking  were  two.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  county  council 
would  continue  their  liberality  in  giving  intermediate  scholarships,  they 
might  cut  out  those  two  subjects  so  as  to  give  a  chance  to  the  girls  in 
higher  grade  schools. 

12.682.  (Mrs.  Brytrnt)  Was  it  not  the  case  in  that  examinatien  that 
cookery  and  dressmaking  were  not  compulsory  subjects  P — That  was  so, 
but  thfi^  oould  take  them. 
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12,688.  Yoar  point,  I  sappose,  is  that  the  girls  in  elementary  schools 
have  an  advantage  in  those  sabjects  P — Yes. 

12.684.  That  the  other  jfirls  irei-c,  as  it  were,  weighted  by  their  ignorance 
of  cookery  and  dressmaking  P— No,  not  exactly. 

12.685.  Yes,  because  the  girls  from  elementary  schools  could  take  those 
two  subjects,  and  I  understood  that  your  contention  was  that  they  could 
earn  marks  in  those  subjects  more  easily  than  girls  from  secondary  schools 
could  earn  marks  in  mathematics  and  science  P — Yes. 

12.686.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  scholarships  were  competed  for  by 
boTB  and  girls  together,  and  that  therefore,  possibly,  the  Technical 
Eoucation  Board  in  framing  the  scheme,  had  it  in  view  to  a  certain  extent 
to  give  the  girls  an  advantage,  as  girls,  against  the  boys  P — No.  I  think 
that  they  would  have  taken  some  literary  subject,  perhaps,  if  they  had 
intended  to  give  the  girls  an  advantage,  and  made  it  optional,  instead  of 
in  the  preliminary. 

LsAvnie  12,687.  {Chairman.)  We  may  pass  on  now  to  the  last  paragraph  in 

ExAMivinoir.  jQu^  precis.  I  understand  that  your  association  would  like  to  see  a 
leaving  or  abihkrienten  examination  instituted  P — Yes,  a  number  of  head- 
mistresses would.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  pledge  the  association 
exactly  to  this,  but  a  very  large  number  amongst  them  would. 

12.688.  And  you  think  that  the  examinations  should  consist  of  a  variety 
of  groups  of  subjects,  in  which  each  subject  is  made  up  to  a  uniform 
standard  if  possible  P — ^Yes,  a  uniform  standard,  and  the  various  Rnglish 
universities  might  bo  represented  in  the  examination. 

12.689.  Yon  think  that  it  should  be  conducted  by  a  university  board  P— 
Yes,  we  have  the  basis  for  that  examination  in  the  higher  certificate  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board. 

12.690.  Are  you*  satisfied  with  that  higher  certificate  examination  P — 
Yes,  cmite ;  we  think  it  very  good.  But  we  also  take  the  London  Matricu- 
lation JBxamination,  and  in  mathematics  and  Latin,  the  work  for  these  two 
examinations  proceeds  on  different  lines,  so  that  separate  instruction  has 
always  to  be  given.  A  leaving  examination  which  would  open  the  way 
into  the  University  of  London,  as  well  as  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  many  schools. 

12.691.  Would  jou  make  that  leaving  examination  the  same  for  boys 
andgirlsP— Yes,  just  the  same  for  boys  and  g^rls;  and  I  should  have 
honour  papers — at  least,  first  and  second  class  papers^in  every  subject, 
so  that  there  might  be  a  pass  and  honours ;  and  I  think  it  would  lessen 
the  number  of  examinations  for  boys  and  girls.  It  seems  to  me  that 
even  scholarships  might  be  given  on  the  results. 

12.692.  You  think  it  would  not  be  objected  to  by  girls  if  they  were  put 
on  an  e<|ual  footing  with  boys  P — ^They  are  now ;  the  higher  certificate 
examination  is  exactly  the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  They  take  the  same 
papers. 

12.693.  And  vou  would  award  scholarships  on  the  result  P — ^I  do  not 
know.  I  say  tnat  it  might  be  possible  to  do  so  and  thereby  save  some 
examinations. 

12.694.  (Mrs.  8ui{fmeh.)  Have  jon  any  experience  of  the  Scotch  leaving 
examination  P — The  Scotch  leaving  examination  answers  rery  well,  I 
believe. 

12.695.  That  is  a  Government  examination  P — ^Yes.  And  in  Germany 
they  have  a  leaving  examination  which  answers  very  well. 

12.696.  (lfr<-  Bryant.)  I  should  like  to  know  how  strong  the  feeling  in 
vour  association  is  with  reference  to  this  single  examination;  is  there  any 
large  number  of  members  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  variety  of 
examinations  held  by  the  different  universities  is,  in  itself,  more  desirable 
than  a  sing[le  e:(amination  of  this  kind  P — ^Yes,  I  think  that  a  great  many 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  desirable,  and  they  would  not  wish  those 
examiuatioM  to  OM^  altogether.    All  schools  Tfould  not  ti^ke  the  leaving 
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examination;  probably  tho  higber  grade  schools  would  take  it,  wbose 
girls  go  on  to  college,  but  second  grade  schools  would  probably  not  take 
it  at  all.  They  would  continue  to  use'  the  local  examinations,  as  at 
present. 

12,697.  (Dn  Fairbaim.)  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  such  an 
examination  would  carry  admission  to  the  universities  and  various 
professions? — ^We  mean  to  the  medical  schools  and  so  on;  and  in  the  case 
of  boys,  I  suppose,  to  the  law  and  medicine.  In  fact,  it  would  do  away 
with  a  certain  number  of  examinations  which  seem  to  harass  the  school- 
masters. 

12,696.  It  means  then  not  to  the  yarious  professions,  but  to  the  yarious 
professional  schools  P — ^Yes.  * 

12.699.  Would  you  not  bring  back  the  eyils  that  you  deprecated  from 
Goyemment  control  by  means  of  a  general  or  common  leaving  examina- 
tion  ?— I  do  not  think  we  should. 

12.700.  Would  it  not  establish  the  very  kind  of  uniformity  which  you 
deprecated  in  standards  P — I  think  we  should  have  different  groups  of 
BUDJeots,  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  pass  and  an  honour  certifi- 
cate in  each  group.  I  do  not  think  it  would  produce  that  evil.  Still  I  do 
not  know  that  you  must  take  that  altogether  as  the  view  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  we  have  not  discussed  the  matter ;  but  I  have  had  written  answers 
on  the  subject  of  a  leaving  examination  from  various  members  of  the 
association,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  replied  to  my  question  were 
in  favour  of  it,  and  thought  it  should  be  conducted  by  the  universities ; 
a  large  number  of  headmistresses  lapprove  of  the  higher  certifioate  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board,  and  tnink  that  that  might  be  the  basis  of 
some  Buoh  examination  in  the  future. 

12.701.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  The  danger  of  uniformity  would  be  lessened,  would 
it  not,  because  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  have  the  other  examinations 
kept  parallel  P — Yes. 

12.702.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  present  Universities'  Joint  Board 
enlarged  by  the  addition^of  outside  representatives?  —  Yes,  by  the 
Uniyersity  of  London,  and  perhaps^others. 

12.703.  And  also  by  representatives  of  the  teachers  P — ^Yes,  I  suppose  so. 
We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  papers  on  the  whole ;  we  do  not 
complain. 

12.704.  You  do  not  think  that  a  teachers'  representative  is  neoessaiy  P — 
No,  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable.  That  was  not  contemplated. 
It  is  a  new  idea. 

12.705.  Would  you  allow  anyone  to  enter  a  university  unless  he  or  she 
had  passed  this  single  leaving  examination  P — ^Yes,  I  suppose  many  would 
enter  who  had  not  gone  in  for  the  leaving  examination,  e.g.,  those  who 
had  had  private  tuition. 

12.706.  (Mr.  TaxaU.)  I  suppose  you  would  very  strongly  object  to  the 
establishment  of  an  oMwrienien  examination  bv  thn  State,  as  is  the  case 
in  Scotland  P— Yes. 

12.707.  You  prefer  it  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  P-*In  the  hands  of 
the  universities. 

12.708.  {Ghavrvmm.t  There  is  one  question  about  which  I  think  infer-  ^aUStLJt' 
mation  would  be  desired  by  the  Commission,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  ~~ 
the  position  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  your  schools.  In  the  first  place, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  their  dismissal:  has  your  association 
expressed  any  opinion  as  to  a  question  which  has  been  mooted  by  the 
headmasters,  namely,  whether  or  not  the  dismissal  by  the  headmistress 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governing  body  of 
your  schools  P — We  have  discussed  the  matter,  but  no  reBolution  has  been 
taken  on  the  subject.  UBut  I  think  that  in  most  of  our  schools  the  head- 
mistress has  not  the  power  to  dismiss,    8he  has  the  power  to  report  to 
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her  governing  body  on  a  onestion  whioh  might  lead  to  dismiBflal.    That 
is  the  case  in  the  Girls'  Pablio  Day  Schools  Company's  schools. 

12.709.  (To  Mu8  D<ty.)  Is  that  so  in  yonr  Hchool  also  ? — Yes,  I  have  no 
power  to  do  it  alone. 

12.710.  (To  Mi88  Jones.)  Then  in  tliis  respect  yon  think  that  the  girls' 
schools  differ  from  boys'  schooU,  in  which  the  power  of  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  assistant  masters  is  almost  inranably  reHted  in  the  hands 
of  the  headmaster  withont  any  ap]>eal  to  the  Boveming  bodyP-«I  think 
that  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  girls'  schools,  and  I  think  that  some 
headmistresses  do  nse  that  power. 

12.711.  ,(lfr  LvUelton,)  Is  it  the  case  in  any  school,  so  far  as  you  know, 
that  the  dismissal  of  a  popil  wonld  have  to  be  reported  to  the  governing 
body,  bnt  that  the  dismissal  of  an  assistant  misti^sss  would  not  9 — I  do  not 
know.  In  onr  schools  the  dismissal  of  both  wonld  have  to  be  reported, 
bnt  we  have  no  power  to  dismiss  either  pupil  or  mistress  withont  rmrence 
to  the  governing  body. 

12.712.  Is  the  appointment  of  an  asHiHtaut  mistress  in  your  hands  P — It 
is  virtually  ;  nominally  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  council,  but  the  ooonoil 
never  refuse  to  appoint. 

12.713.  {Ohavrman.)  Is  that  generally  the  case  P — ^Yes. 

12.714.  Next,  with  regard  to  salaries  of  assistant  mistresses :  has  any 
feeling  been  expressed  by  yonr  association  on  that  question  P — We  wish  to 
see  them  raised. 

12.715.  Yon  think  that  they  are  insufficient  at  the  present  moment  f — 
We  do. 

12.716.  (To  Miss  Bay,)  Is  that  your  personal  opinion  also  P — Yes,  quite 
so.  The  Headmistresses'  Association  have  had  a  sub-oommittee  at  work 
for  some  time  considering  the  subject,  and  the  feeling  of  all  was  that  the 
present  salaiiea  are  not  satisfactory. 

12.717.  (Bean  of  Mcmckssier.)  Gould  the  sohools  afford  hisher  salaries 
withont  helpP — Not  without  making  some  change  in  their  way  of 
working.  One  way  would  be  to  make  the  dassea  somewhat  larger  than 
they  arc  now.  Another  way  to  reduce  very  much  the  expense  of  working 
the  Schools  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  small  classes  at  the  top 
if  the  school  preparing  for  particular  higher  examinations. 

12.718.  I  meant  by  raising  the  fee  P — I  think  that  in  most  cases  that 
<70uld  be  impossible.  It  would  mean  emptying  the  school.  (Miss  Jcmes,) 
r.  think  that  now  it  would  be  impossible. 

12.719.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  Do  not  you  think  there  are  some  schools  in 
which  the  fees  could  be  raised  P — ^You  think  that  mine  is  one,  I  suppose. 
I  know  that  we  have  a  great  many  pupils  who  could  pay  very  much 
higher  fees,  but  we  have  also  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  could  not'pay 
more  than  they  do. 

12.720.  (Mrs.  Sidgvnck.)  The  executive  committee  of  yonr  association 
have  sent  us  a  resolution  about  endowed  and  grammar  school  funds, 
desiring  to  have  a  general  examination  of  trust  deeds,  to  asoertain  Whether 
endow^  and  grammar  school  funds,  by  whioh  girls  are  entitled  to  benefit, 
are  now  applied  to  the  education  of  boys  only.  Have  yon  any  reaiion  to 
think  that  that  is  the  rase  P — The  member  who  drew  up  that  memorial 
seemed  to  think  that  there  were  several  such  cases,  when  the  matter 
was  discussed ;  but  it  seemed  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  we  thought, 
perhaps,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  might  inreetigate 
the  matter,  and  see  whether  it  is  so. 

12.721.  Had  she  any  reason  to  think  that  in  cases  that  have  been 
already  through  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Commission  there  was  anything 
of  the  hort  P— I  have  no  doubt  that  even  some  of  those  cases  have,  at  all 
events,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  endowment  accorded  to  the  boys  than 
to  the.  girls. 
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12.722.  {Dean  of  Maneheaier,)  1a  it  not  within  the  oognizanoe  of  your 
association  that  the  Charity  Commission,  in  every  case,  are  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  girls? — ^I  know  that  they  have  done  so.  We  all 
recognise  that.  {Misa  Day.)  Still  there  are  strange  inequalities.  For 
instance,  in  schools  nndcr  the  Harper  Trost  five  girls  are  counted  as 
ei)ual  to  three  boys,  and  get  the  same  grant.  A  boy  is  worth  not  quite 
twice  as  much  as  a  girl,  but  very  nearly. 

12.723.  (O/^oirman  to  Mies  Jones.)  Could  your  association  point  out  any 
single  case,  do  yon  think,  in  whioh  they  belieye  that  such  an  oocurrenoe 
has  taken  place,  and  give  the  Commission  information  upon  that  subject. 
It  would  then  be  possible  to  make  some  inquiry  about  it,  but  any  general 
inquiry  into  the  trust  deeds  of  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country 
would  be  a  somewhat  difficult  and  a  somewhat  expensiye  and  tedious 
business,  would  it  not  P — It  would. 

12.724.  I  presume  that  your  association  would  scarcely  suppose  that 
such  a  search  after  truth  wonld  be  possible ;  but  if  they  could  afford  us 
any  evidence  as  to  any  cases  which  might  have  occurred  within  their 
knowledge,  or  that  were  known  to  be  suspicious,  it  might  be  possible  to 
take  steps.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  inform  your  association  of  that 
suggestion  P — Certainly. 

• 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 
Adjourued  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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Sir  HENEY  BOSCOE,  D.CL.,  M.P.,  ts  thb  Chaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Bey.  Edward  Lyttelton,  M.A. 
The  Very  Boy.  The  Dsav  oy  Manchbbtbr,  D.D. 
The  Bev.  A.  M.  Faibbaikn,  D.D. 

Mr.  BlCHA£D  C.   JSBB,   M.P. 
Dr.  BiCHAED  WOBULLy  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Hbnbt  Hobhousb,  M.A.»  M.F. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadlbr. 

Mr.  H.  Llbwblltn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.   Gborgb  J.  COCKBUHV. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Ladt  Fbedbrigk  Cayendish. 

Mrs.  Bbtant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  HnraiT  Sidgwigk. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbvob,  Seor^iary, 

Miss  Amy  Lukbt  and  Mrs.  Mabioh  Withiel  called  in  and  examined. 

12,725.  (Chairnum  to  Miss  Lwnhy.)  Yon  are,  I  believe,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresues  P — Yes. 

.    12,726.  And  ladjr  principal  of  St.  Hilda's  College,  Cheltenham^  and 
lecturer  at  the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham? — Yes. 
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12.727.  (To  Mr9.  Wiihiel.)  Yon  are  a  Bachelor  of  Arte,  London,  and 
§econd  mistress  of  the  Notting  Hill  High  School,  London  P — ^Yes. 

12.728.  And  hoth  of  you  ladies  appear  8b  representing  the  Association 
of  AEsistant  Mistresses  P — Yes. 

12.729.  {To  Mias  Lumby.)  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  give  some 
information  to  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  the  Recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Uommons  in  1891,  of  which  Sir 
William  Hart  Dyke  was  the  chairman,  on  the  subj  3ct  of  the  Teachers 
Begistration  and  Organisation  Bill  P — We  were  asked  by  the  Commission 
to  do  so. 

12.730.  With  regard  to  the  first  recommendation  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, namely,  "  That  registration  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  is  in 
principle  desirable,"  do  you  wish  to  offer  some  remarks  P — Oar  association 
considers  that  the  principle  is  desirable,  not  only  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  but  for  ful— "that  is,  that  private  teachers,  and  teachers  in 
private  schools,  should  be  included." 

12,781.  You  consider  that  it  is  even  more  needful  for  private  teachers, 
and  teachers  in  private  schools,  than  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools  P— 
Yes. 

12,732.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  P — I  think 
that  the  governors,  and  headmasters,  and  mistresses  of  secondary  sehools 
would  generally  protect  themselves  against  inefQcient  teachers,  whereas 
the  managers  of  private  schools,  and  employers  of  private  teachers,  find  it 
more  difiScult  to  judge  of  the  attainments  and  qualifications  of  their 
teachers,  and,  therefore,  need  most  to  be  guided  in  the  matter. 

12,738.  Do  yon  understand  by  secondary  schools,  public  or  endowed 
schools  P — ^Yes. 

12.784.  Then  you  draw  a  distinction  in  that  respect  between  private 
secondu-y  schools  and  public  secondary  schools  P — I  think  that  was  a 
mistake  and  ought  not  to  have  been  put  in ;  it  would  be  better  to  say 
"  for  private  teachers,"  and  leave  out  the  last  words,  **  and  teachers  in 
**  private  schools." 

12.785.  {Mr.  Hobhouse.)  You  mean  by  "  private  teachers  "  to  include 
governesses  and  tutors  in  private  families  P — Yes. 

12.786.  (Ohavrman.)  You  would  wish  to  include  under  the  term 
**  secondaiy  schools  "  not  only  public  or  endowed  schools,  but  also  private 
secondary  schools  P — ^Yes, 

12.787.  But  you  think  that  for  private  teachers  there  is  special  necessity 
for  this  regiBtnktion  P — Yes,  and  that  it  would  be  a  pity  that  they  should 
suffer  any  lack  of  status  and  position  from  not  being  registered,  which 
would  possibly  be  the  case  if  other  teachers  were  registered,  because 
private  teachers  often  have  excellent  qualifications,  and  deserve  to  stand  as 
nigh  as  those  teaching,  for  instance,  m  private  schools. 

12,738.  The  governesses  in  private  families  you  would  include  in 
list,  would  you  r — Yes,  I  think  that  was  the  view  of  our  association. 

12,789.  That  is  the  opinion  of  your  association  P — Yes. 

12.740.  And  what  about  the  number  of  foreign  ladies  who  come  over  to 
teach  in  English  families? — We  have  not  discussed  that  question,  as  those 
ladies  generally  have  diplomas  from  their  own  educational  boards. 

12.741.  Can  yon  tell  us  whether  that  79  the  case  generally;  more 
generally  abroad  than  it  is  in  England  P  l8  it  wifhin  your  knowledge  that 
ladies  coming  over  from  Germany  or  France,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
situations  as  governesses  in  English  families,  are,  as  a  rule,  supplied  with 
any  credentials  of  a  formal  character  P — It  does  not  come  very  exactly 
within  my  knowledge  except  from  advertisements,  and  there  you  very 
frequently  see  that  they  style  themselves  diplomees, 

12.742.  (To  Mrs,  Wiihiel,}  Have  you  any  informatign  to  give  the  Com- 
mission on  that  subject  P— Those  who  apply  for  positions  in  schools  wonl<^ 
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generally  have  some  diploma,  but  tbose  who  teach,  I  think,  in  private 
nmilies  would  freqnently  not  haye  any. 

12,743.  Wonld  yon  insist  npon  the  French  ladies  and  German  ladies 
who  come  over  bringing  some  sort  of  testimonial  P  If  you  do  it  in  the 
case  of  the  English  women,  would  yon  not  also  do  it  in  the  case  of 
foreigners  P — I  should  desire  in  the  future  that  it  diould  be  so  in  all 
cases.  {Mi88  Lwnhy.)  But  our  association  has  come  to  no  vote  on  that 
point. 

12,744i.  But  with  regard  to  the  Enflrlish  ladies  the  vote  was  unanimous, 
I  understand  P — ^Yes,  Uiat  the  principle  should  be  extended  to  all. 

12.745.  What  is  the  opinion  of  your  association  with  regard  to  the  age 
of  persons  thus  engaged  P— That  no  person  under  the  a^e  of  20  should  be 
placed  on  the  register.  I  think  that  was  merely  to  bring  it  into  agree- 
ment with  the  Bevised  Teachers  Begistration  Bill. 

12.746.  Then  do  I  correctly  understand  that  you  desire  that  the  register* 
should  be  alphabetical  P — Yes. 

12.747.  And  what  other  particulars  would  you  desire  to  be  noted  P^-We 
thouffht  of  a  register  which  should  consist,  perhaps,  of  four  columns : 
the  first  g^Ting  the  name  of  the  teacher ;  the  second  the  date  of  regis- 
tration ;  the  third  the  knowledge  qualification ;  and  the  fourth  the 
teaching  experience  or  certificate  of  training. 

12.748.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  knowledge  qualification  P — Such  cer- 
tificates as  may  be  held  from'  any  university,  or  recognised  examining 
body,  to  show  that  a  sufiiciently  high  examination  has  bneen  passed  by  the 
teacher  in  question. 

12.749.  Do  you  propose  to  give  classification  or  not  P — No. 

12.750.  You  think  that  all  should  be  upon  one  list  P — Yes,  that  was  our 
wish.  The  vote  was  taken  upon  that,  and  it  wai>  generally  wished  that 
the  register  should  include  all  and  be  alphabetical. 

12.751.  And  do  I  correctly  understand  that  this  proposed  register  shall 
be  exclusively  for  secondary  schools,  or  do  you  propose  to  include  teachers 
in  primary  schools  P — We  did  not  debate  that  point  very  fully,  but  the 
feeling  was  that  the  teachers  in  primary  schools  should  be  included 
also. 

12.752.  {To  Mrs.  Withid.)  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  first  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  P — We  particularly  desire  that  the  year  in  which  the  person 
is  registered  should  be  inserted  in  order  that  it  might  facilitate  dis- 
crimination between  teachers  who  ai*e  of  quite  different  ability  in  their 
teaching  capacity.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  very  highly-qualified 
teachers  wno  have  not  training  certificates,  or  even  perhaps  high 
knowledge  certificates,  and  we  certainly  desire  that  they  should  be  placed 
on  the  register.  Then  the  year  of  their  admission  would  enable  the 
public  Bufl&ientlv  to  distinguish  them  from  other  persons  who  may  have 
oeen  put  on  without  very  good  qualifications  either  in  knowledge  or  in 
teaching  capacity. 

12.753.  In  other  words,  you  desire  that  the  existing  teachers,  even,  if 
they  do  not  possess  high  qnalifioations,  shall  still  have  their  names  on  the 
list  P— Yes. 

12.754.  For  a  definite  period  P — ^No,  permanently. 

12.755.  But  do  T  correctly  understand  that  you  would  permit  new  teachers 
to  come  on  the  register  without  qualification  P — Not  after  a  certain  period 
of  time. 

12.756.  What  period  of  time  would  you  propose  P — Two  years. 

12.757.  (To  MisB  Lwnby.)  Then  with  regard  to  the  second  recommenda-  (a;)TBMFOBA«T 
tioa  of  the  Select  Committee,  namely,  **That  such  registration  shoald     •'^o^'"o'*« 
*'  be  based  upon  the  snggnstions  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 

**  foregoing  report*"    That  paragraph,  perhaps,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
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put  on  the  notes ;  it  is  an  follows : — "  Tear  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  most  satis&ctory  arrangements  in  any  scheme  of  registration  that 
may  be  adopted  would  be :  (a)  that  existing  teachers  should  not  be  pat 
on  the  register  merely  as  saoh,  but  should  not  suffer  from  apiy  lejgal 
disabiU^ ;  (h)  that  both  existing  teachers  and  future  teachers  should  be 
"  admitted  to  the  register  on  producing  such  eridence  of  intellectual 
acquirements  and  teaching  capacity  as  might  be  required  by  the 
council ;  (c)  that  the  register  should  as  soon  as  might  appear  reasonable 
in  each  case  be  made  compulsory  upon  existing  teachers  in  the  eyent 
of  their  appointment  to  teach  in  a  secondary  sonool  assisted  br  endow- 
ments or  public  money,  and  upon  future  teachers  in  these,  and  ultimately 
in  all  other  secondary  schools ;  (d)  that  the  teachers  certified  by  the 
Education  Department  should  be  placed  on  the  register  usith  i^ladioa- 
tion,  as  in  the  case  of  other  teachers,  of  the  nature  of  their  oertificate." 
Upon  that,  I  believe,  that  you  desire  to  make  some  remarks  f — ^On  the 
point  (a)  "  that  existing  teachers  should  not  be  put  upon  the  register 
"*'  merely  as  such,"  we  desire  that  all  teachers  should  be  qualified  for 
admission,  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  not  less  than  two 
years  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  who,  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  two  years  next  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  shall 
have  completed  two  years  of  teaching. 

12.758.  You  desire  then  that  all  persons  engaged  in  teaching  for  two 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  shall  be  put  on  the  register  P— -Yes,  as 
such. 

12.759.  And  also  that  any  person,  who,  during  the  first  two  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  enters  upon  the  profession  of  teaching  shall  also  be 
placed  on  the  list,  is  that  so  P — Yes,  us  they  would  be  already  preparing 
lor  their  profession. 

12.760.  Do  you  intend  that  tc  refer  to  persons  who  have  begun  to  teach 
before  the  Act  comes  into  force,  or  after  the  Act  comes  into  force  P — ^Those 
who  have  begun  to  teach  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  have  completed 
their  two  years  within  two  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

12.761.  Have  you  any  idea  what  numbers  of  persons  those  particulars 
would  affect ;  how  many  persons  do  you  imagine  would  be  brought  into 
the  register  under  those  regulations  or  suggested  regulations  P — I  have 
no  means  of  telling.    I  have  no  statistics. 

12.762.  {Mr.  Hothouse.)  Do  you  consider  that  a  register  formed  in  that 
way  would  be  of  any  value  at  first  as  showing  the 'qualifications  of  persons 
to  teach  P — I  think  that  if  the  qualifications  followed  eaoh  name  in  the 
way  that  we  propose  it  ouffht  to  be  of  value,  and  every  year  would 
make  it  of  more  value  as  the  new  teachers  added  to  it  were  properly 
qualified,  and  the  earlier  ones  were  eliminated. 

12.763.  {Chairman.)  Would  not  opening  the  door  so  wide  as  you  pro- 
pose to  do  be    found  objectionable  by  the  teachers  who  had  already 

?ualifiedP — Our  association  does  not  think  that  that  is  an  objection, 
think  that  those  who  already  hold  training  certificates  would  not  object 
to  being  classed  with  the  others  at  present.  So  far  we  can  speak  for  the 
association.  {Mrs.  Withid.)  We  felt  the  difficulty  of  making  a  distinction 
at  all,  because  we  feel  that  if  certain  qualifications  were  necessary  for  all 
who  were  placed  on  the  register,  some  of  the  very  best  of  us  would  be 
excluded,  and  therefore  that  the  inferior  ones  would  feel  that  there  was 
no  stigma  upon  them  nor  any  necessity  for  them  to  qualify  themselves  to 
get  on  the  register  since  they  would  be  in  the  company  of  such  very 
efficient  members  who  were  excluded. 

12.764.  I  can  quite  understand  the  desirability  of  admitting  teachers 
already  exercising  their  profession ;  the  question  would  rather  arise,  would 
it  not,  as  to  the  admission  to  the  profession  of  persons  not  qualified  until 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  P — It  seemed  hard  to  us ;  we  thought  it  hard 
for  those  preparmg  at  present  not  to  have  some  notice ;  and  we  thought 
that  fche  two  years  wotud  aerve  as  a  notice. 
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12.765.  (Ghairmtm  to  Miss  Ltmby.)  On  this  teraporarj  register  would 
the  kind  of  school  that  the  mistress  teaches  in  be  also  entered  P — I  think 
certainly  it  woald. 

12.766.  Is  that  included  amongst  the  four  recommendations? — That 
would  be  included  in  the  nature  of  the  experience. 

12.767.  One  of  your  oolnmns  would  contain  a  description  of  the  schools  P — 
Yes, 

12.768.  (Mra.  Bryant,)  Do  you  apply  this  principle  equally  to  those  who 
have  no  ti*aining  certificates,  and  to  those  who  have  no  certificates  of  any 
kind  P — Yes,  experience  taking  the  place  of  the  training  certificate. 

12.769.  But  do  you  understand  the  objection  to  excluding  from  the 
register  to  apply  equally  to  those  who  have  not  got  any  training  certificate, 
as  of  course  a  very  small  number  hare  at  present,  and  to  those  who  have 
no  certificate  of  knowledge  ? — No,  it  is  the  training  certificate  that  is 
mainly  the  point,  because  I  think  tiiat  nearly  all  persons  now  engaged  in 
teaching  do  get  a  qualification  of  knowledge  to  a  certain  extent. 

12.770.  Then  you  would  not  propose  to  put  on  the  rep;ister  those  who 
have  no  certificate  of  knowledge  P — I  think  that  those  with  no  certificate 
of  knowledge  would  be  on  the  register,  if  they  had  been  teaching  for  some 
time ;  and  during  the  next  two  years  we  did  not  propose  to  exclude  them. 

12.771.  {Chairman.)  It  does  not  merely  refer  to  the  training  certificate 
then,  but  yon  would  admit  persons  without  any  certificate  of  any  kind  P — 
Yes,  There  are  some  exceedingly  efficient  teachers,  who  became  teachers 
before  the  days  of  these  knowledge  qualifications. 

12.772.  Does  it  apply  to  persons  entering  the  profession,  not  persons  at 
present  engaged  in  teaching  P — It  would  not  apply  to  persons  entering. 

12.775.  You  make  a  difference  in  that  respect  then  between  persons 
now  engaged  in  teaching  and  those  who  might  come  in  under  your 
suggested  alterations  P — I  think  we  should  certainly  ;  those  who  come  in 
under  the  two  years'  period  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  know- 
lodge  qualifications,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  get  them  now ;  but  the  training 
qualification  is  very  diffioult  to  get,  because  there  are  not  many  training 
ooUegee. 

12,774.  It  is  rather  upon  the  training  certificate  that  you  would  make 
the  exception  than  on  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  as  to  fitness  P — Yes. 

12.776.  (2*0  Mre,  Wiihiel.)  The  GommisKion  would  bo  happy  to  hear 
any  remarlcs  which  you  have  to  make  on  this  point  P — I  quite  concur  in 
Miss  Lumby's  views  on  this  point. 

12.776.  {To  Miss  Lumhy.)  With  regard  then  to  (6)  of  the  same  recom- 
mendations, namely,  "  that  both  existing  and  future  teachers  should  be 

admitted  to  the  register  on  producing  such  evidence  of  intellectual 
acquirements  and  teaching  capacity  as  might  be  required  by  the 
council."  Your  association  recommends  that  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years  firom  the  passing  of  this  Act  qualifications  for  registration  should 
include  certificates  of  knowledge  and  of  teaching  capacity  P — That  is,  I 
think,  only  to  miJce  it  consistent  with  our  recommendation  on  (a). 

12.777.  {Dr.  Wormdl.)  About  the  two  years  ? — Yes,  in  consequence  of 
our  recornmendatioQ  on  (a),  {b)  would  be  altered. 

12.778.  (Ghavrman,)  With  regard  to  recommendatiou  (3)  of  the  Select     <^^^§,^^y"- 
Gommittee,  namely,  "  That   the   qualifications   for   registration  should 

"  include  evidence  both  of  attainmeuts  and  of  teaching  capacity,"  what 
have  you  to  say  P — This  is  the  point  I  think  that  we  were  speakine  of, 
our  recommendation  is  that  the  words  **  teaching  capacity "  should  foi; 
those  registering  within  two  years  include  the  nature  of  their  experience 
as  well  as  their  certificates,  if  any.  They  need  not  necessarily  have 
certificates  of  training. 

12.779.  But  you  would  insist  upon  their  having  u  certificate  of  experience 
and  efficiency  P — Yes,  they  shoula  have  been  teaching,  and  have  completed 
two  years. 
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12,780.  {Dr.    Fairhavm.)    Not 
evidenoe  of  some  kind. 


a    certificate    necessarily  ?— -No;    but 


(4.  Additional 
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12.781.  A  record  P — Yes  ;  a  record. 

12.782.  (Chaimum  to  Mrs,  WUhieL)  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make 
npon  that  point? — No.  thank  yoa. 

12.783.  (2*0  Mis9  Luniby,)  Now  as  to  recommendation  (4),  namely, 
"  That  with  this  object  additional  facilities  are  required  for  the  training 
**  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,"  have  yon  any  remark  to  make  P — 
We  say  "  for  the  training  of  all  teachers,"  private  teachers  as  well  as 
those  in  secondary  schools. 

12.784.  The  committee  did  not,  I  nresame,  consider  the  question  of 
teachers  in  private*  families ;  but  yon  aesire  that  that  consideration  should 
be  intat>daced  P — Yes. 

12.785.  (Dr.  Fairbaim,)  Elementary  school  teachers  also  P.-Yes. 

12.786.  (Chairman.)  Elementary  school  teachers  as  well  as  teachers  in 
private  families  P — Yes. 

12.787.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  And,  to  make  it  complete,  would  you  put  in 
university  teachers  as  well  P — Do  you  mean  teachers  in  universities  r 

12.788.  YesP — ^We  did  not  have  much  discussion  upon  the  point,  I 
think.  (lfr«.  Wiihiel.)  Yes,  that  is  included ;  that  was  pressea  by  our 
association.    We  wish  all  the  profession  to  be  on  the  register. 

12.789.  (Mrs.  Sidavfich.)  Teachers  in  public  schools  and  private 
teachers  P— Yes ;  right  through. 

12.790.  (Chairman  to  Miss  Lwnby.)  Have  you  any  other  remarks  to 
make  on  recommendation  (4)  P— No. 

12.791.  Then  the  fifth  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  *'  That  any 
educational  council  to  be  established  for  the  furtherance  of  such  regis- 
tration diould  be  composed  of  nominees  of  the  State,  representatives  of 
the  universities  and  members  elected  by  the  teaching  profession." 

What  does  your  association  wish  to  suggest  with  regard  to  this  recom- 
mendation P — ^That  the  representation  of  the  teaching  profession  should 
be  so  divided  as  to  represent  adequately  each  interest,  secondary,  elemen- 
tary, and  private. 

12.792.  How  would  you  propose  to  divide  them  so  as  to  represent  their 
interests  in  the  proper  proportion  P — ^Not  having  statistics  on  which  to  go 
we  were  unable  to  sav  in  what  proportion  we  would  divide  them ;  we 
thought  that  we  must  leave  that  to  be  settled  for  us,  but  that  they  should 
be  fairly  and  adequately  represented,  each  interest  being  considered  apart. 

12.793.  According  to  the  numbers,  provided  that  you  had  the  statistics, 
would  you  make  the  representation  a  proportionate  one  P — I  should  think 
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12.794.  Would  you  divide  them  according  to  those  teaching  in  seoon- 
dary  schools,  those  teaching  in  primary  schools,  and  thoso  teaching  in 
private  families  P—Yes. 

12.795.  (Mr.  LytUUon.)  And  in  private  schools  P — ^Yes. 

12.796.  (Ohavrmam,.)  If  vou  had  the  statistics,  do  you  think  that  vour 
association  would  undertalce  to  draw  up  a  scheme  by  which  that  could  be 
adequately  done  P  —I  think  it  would  not. 

12.797.  You  do  not  think  you  could  P — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
BO  bold. 

12.798.  By  whom  would  vou  advise  such  an  aiTangement  to  be  made ; 
would  you  leave  it  to  the  Government  P — To  the  council  or  to  the 
GK)vemment. 

12.799.  It  would  be  a  somewhat  difficult  task,  would  it  not  P— Yes,  it 
would  be  a  task  of  great  difficulty. 

12.800.  Do  you  think  that  the  solution  is  one  that  is  possible  P — I  should 
imagine  so.    (Mrs.  Withiel.)  We  think  that  the  question  could  only  arise 
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after  a  register  had  been  obtained,  and  snoh  representation  w(mld  have  to 
be  based  upon  the  register. 

12.801.  Then  the  edncational  oonncil  could  not  be  established  in  yoar 
opinion  until  after  the  register  had  been  properly  formed  P— We  think 
there  woald  be  representation  as  suggested  anaer  the  scheme  that 
*'  four  additional  members  of  the  council  herein  after  referred  to  as 
"  additional  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  general  body  of  registered 
**  teachers  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  "  ;  some  such  suggestion  as 
that. 

12.802.  You  are  quoting  from  what  P— The  revised  bill  of  1894. 

12.803.  Would  you  give  the  reference  P— It  is  the  Teachers  Begistration 

12.804.  In  order  that  it  may  be  down  on  the  notes  will  you  kindly  giye 
the  exact  reference  P— The  Teachers  Begistration  Bill  1894,  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Maodonald,  clause  6. 

12.805.  You  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient  representation  for  the 
commencement,  and  you  wonld  then  alter  the  composition  of  the  connciL 
Do  I  rightly  understand  that  when  the  register  is  completed  and  yon 
haye  been  able  to  get  the  representation  put  on  a  proper  footing,  the 
number  of  the  council  would  haye  to  be  altered  P — ^Yes,  increased. 

12.806.  (To  Mi88  Lwnby.)  Perhaps  we  had  better  take  the  next  subject    TBi.TifTifa  ov 
on  your  precis,  namely,  the  training  of  teachers ;  your  association,  I      TBAcirnt. 
belieye,  approyes  of  a  short  course  of  special  training  for  teachers  under 

certain  provisions  or  provisons  P — Yes. 

12.807.  What  are  the  chief  of  those  provisons  P — ^That  training  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  a  knowledge  qualification,  and  therefore 
that  no  discouragement  should  be  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  career  by  a  tmiversity  course ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
course  of  training  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  women 
to  choose  between  a  university  course  and  a  course  of  training. 

12.808.  What  length  of  time  do  you  propose  for  this  special  training  ? 
— ^Not  more  than  a  year  for  the  actual  training. 

12.809.  Less  than  a  year  P — If  possible  less  than  a  year,  but  I  am  not 
certain  that  that  would  be  possible,  except  in  special  cases,  cases  of 
special  aptitude. 

12.810.  Under  these  circumstances  your  association  thinks  that  there 
are  certain  objections  to  the  scheme  suggested  by  the  revised  Bill  of  1894 
for  •*  probationers  *'  P — Yes,  the  **  probationers  *'  do  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  association  generally. 

12.811.  In  what  direction  would  the  objection  lie  P — In  the  first  place 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  guarantee  that  these  probationers  would 
ever  get  any  systematic  training  in  teaching.  I  think  the  plan  has 
been  tried  in  G-ermany,  and  they  nave  been  obliged  to  alter  the  system 
of  Frobejahr  because  there  was  no  guarantee  for  systematic  training. 

12.812.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  in  vogue,  or  formerly  in 
'/ogue,  in  Germany,  to  which  you  refer  P — I  have  been  informed  of  it. 

12.813.  Could  you  tell  us  what  it  wasP— A  year's  work  was  done 
in  some  efficient  school,  and  that  was  considered  to  be  equivalent  to 
training ;  but  it  was  found  not  to  be  sufficient,  and  they  have  added  to 
that  now  a  year  in  a  Semina/r, 

12.814.  But  in  what  way  does  the  teaching  in  the  Seminar  differ  from 
the  practical  teaching  in  a  school  P— The  leaching  in  the  teminar  is  a 
systematic  training  in  practical  work  by  watching  the  lessons  given  by 
others,  and  giving  lessons  under  criticism  themselves,  and  also  includes 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  history  of  education. 

12.815.  In  psychology,  and  subjects  of  that  kind  P — ^Yes. 

12.816.  Is  it  not  proposed  that  that  should  be  done  in  England  in  the 
same  way  P — ^Nofc  by  these  probationers!  so  far  as  we  can  see. 
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12.817.  The  probationers  are  not  to  reeeWe  may  gystematleiaBlniOtioii 
then  in  the  art  of  teaching? — ^There  is  no  provision  made  for  their 
doing  so. 

12.818.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Is  it  not  the  ease  that  in  Germany  the  fixftt  term 
of  the  Probejahr  is  devoted  to  lookinff  on  at  other  teachers,  the  seoond 
term  to  teaching  nnder  superyision,  and  the  third  term  to  teaching  without 
supervision  P — It  was  intended  to  be  so ;  bnt  I  think  it  was  found  not  to  be 
carried  out  efficiently  in  a  great  number  of  schools  because  of  the  want 
of  someone  to  superintend  the  training. 

12.819.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  What  part  of  Germany  are  you  referring  to  P— My 
informant  came  from  Jena. 

18.820.  And  the  different  parts  of  Germany  differ  in  their  regulations  P 
. — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

18.821.  (Dr.  fVonnell.)  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  period  of  i«t>bation 
has  been  sometimes  extended  ;  there  is,  after  the  traming  oonrse,  still  a 
period  of  probation  required,  is  there  not  P — ^Yes.  The  Seminar  is  not 
substituted  for  the  Probejahrf  it  is  added  to  it. 

12.822.  It  is  very  much  this :  that  the  Probejahr  has  been  divided  into 
ports,  and  each  part  has  been  extended,  so  that  the  one  term  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  has  been  expanded  to  12  months,  and  the  period 
of  probation  afterwards  has  been  proportionately  extended? — ^Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

12.823.  {Ghaimum.)  Are  there  any  other  objections  that  occur  to  your 
association  with  regard  to  this  matter,  especially  with  regard  to  the  time 
at  which  salaries  could  be  earned  P — To  have  these  two  years  of  probation 
AS  suggested  wonld  put  off  the  time  of  eaminff  a  full  salary ;  a  woman 
who  had  taken  a  university  course  would  spencT two  years  more  as  a  pro* 
bationer ;  that  would  bring  her  to  the  age  of  about  25^  and  she  could  not 
afford  it. 

12.824.  Does  your  association  propose  an  alternative  scheme  in  place 
of  the  probation  scheme  which  you  criticise  P—We  shoald  prefer  the  year 
or  less  of  definite  training. 

12.825.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  What  do  you  mean  by  training  P — Sprstematio 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  history  of  education,  and  exercise  in  the 
practical  part  of  teaching  under  criticism. 

12,82G.  You  also  consider,  as  I  understand,  that  there  is  a  need  for 
scholarships  P — ^Yes,  as  the  preparation  for  the  teaching  profession  would 
become  much  more  expensive  with  the  added  year  of  training. 

12.827.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  which  we  have  had  stated  to  us 
by  other  witnesses ;  that  this  whole  question  of  the  training  of  teachers 
is  at  present  in  what  may  be  termed  an  exx)erimental  condition?— 
Certainly.    I  do  not  think  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  ideal  method. 

12.828.  Aiid  you  think  that  the  provision  of  scholarships  would  not 
interfere  with  any  variation  in  the  schemes  which  might  be  found  here- 
after to  be  necessary  P — I  think  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  tiie 
scholarships  tenable  at  any  school  or  college  which  was  deemed  efficient 
for  training. 

12.829.  By  whom,  in  your  opinion,  should  the  scholarships  be  given; 
are  they  to  be  scholarships  given  hj  the  county  council,  or  by  the 
Imperial  authorities,  Queen's  exhibitions  ander  the  Science  ana  Art 
Department,  or  in  what  way  P — ^We  have  not  discussed  the  point,  but  I 
should  think  by  some  central  body,  by  an  educational  body  rather  than 
by  the  county  councils.  * 

12.830.  You  would  rather  see  them  come  from  Imperial  sources  than 
from  local  sources  P — Yes. 

12.831.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  expressing  the  opinion  of  your 
association  in  that  respect? — {Mrs.  Withiel.)  We  cannot  express  the 
opinion  of  the  association,  because  the  matter  was  not  formally  placed 
before  them ;  but  our  impression  woidd  be  that  it  would  be  a  very 
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reasonable  request  to  make  that  some  of  the  technical  education  money 
spent  by  the  county  councils  at  present  might  certainly  be  given  to  this 
class  of  scholarship. 

12,8S2.  Tou  are  aware  that  the  county  councils  are  giving  large  sums 
in  the  form  of  scholarships  with  one  object  or  another,  but  not  for  the 
training  of  teachers  P — ^That  is  so. 

12.833.  And  you  think  that  a  certain  portion  of  that  money  might  be 
properly  given  to  the  training  of  secondiuy  teachers  P--Quite  fairly  so. 

12.834.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  given  to  the  training  of  persons 
who  are  entering  into  private  sohook,  or  how  would  you  limit  the 
scholarships  P — I  think,  in  the  interest  of  education  at  large,  that  those 
teaching  in  private  schools  should  be  as  well  equipped  as  possible,  that 
there  should  be  no  distinction  made  necessarily  on  that  head. 

12.835.  Should  there  be  any  provision,  in  your  opinion,  with  regard 
to  inspection,  if  such  State  money,  or  any  public  money,  were  given 
to  persons  teaching  in  private  schools  P — I  am  only  speaking  for 
m^^self,  not  for  the  association,  but  I  contemplated  that  these  scmolar- 
ships  could  only  be  held  in  schools  that  were  under  inspection,  say,  by 
the  Educational  Council. 

12.836.  And  how  would  that  affect  the  question  of  governesses  in 
private  institutions  and  private  families  P — ^They  would  have  to  take  their 
training  in  schools.  {Mis8  Lwnby.)  The  scholarship  would  be  only  for 
the  traming  period. 

12.837.  {To  Mrs.  WUhid,)  With  regard  to  future  schemes  for  girls*  , 
public  schools,  what  provision  would  you  propose  to  make  P — We  thinks 
at  present,  that  the  salaries  paid  to  women  teachers  are  veiy  often 
wholly  inadequate ;  they  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  an  efficient 
condition  for  doing  their  work  in  many  cases,  and  they  are  in  very  few 
cases  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  old  age. 

12.838.  You  speak  especially  of  the  public  schools,  but  not  of  the 
private  schools  P — We  tnink  it  would  be  difficult  to  interfere  in  private 
schools;  but  we  think  that  if  interference  were  made  in  the  case  of 
schools  which  have  public  money  allotted  to  them,  the  standaidof  salaries 
there  given  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  whole  scale. 

12.839.  And  you  think  that  the  salaries  paid  should  have  some  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  school,  the  amount  of  the  grant,  or  endowment,  and 
the  fees  charged  P — ^Yes ;  because  in  cases  where  there  are  fixed  endow- 
ments the  school  will  get,  proportionately,  a  better  salary  fund  when  it  is 
small ;  when  the  numbers  in  the  school  increase,  and  the  staff  has  to  be 
incrcMed,  there  is  but  a  fixed  amount  of  endowment  available  for  salaries, 
and  that  is  insufficient,  with  the  very  small  fees  paid  by  the  pupils. 

12.840.  (To  Mies  Lwnby,)  Would  the  scheme  for  probationers  also  need 
to  be  safeguarded  in  that  respect  P — ^Yes ;  for  fear  that  too  many  should 
be  taken  into  any  one  school  at  any  given  time,  and  the  working  of  the 
school  consequently  become  inefficient. 

12.841.  How  would  you  safeguard  it;  by  limiting  the  number,  do  I 
understand  P — ^Yes;  by  only  allowing  a  certain  number  of  probationers  in 
proportion  to  the  permanent  staff. 

12.842.  Who  is  to  limit  the  number  P — I  think  the  educational  council. 

12.843.  The  central  educational  council  is  to  limit  the  number  of  proba- 
tioners  taking  part  in  any  particular  school  P — In  any  endowed  school. 

12.844.  Is  that  to  be  done  all  over  the  country  by  the  educational 
council  P — It  should  be  a  clause  added  to  the  schemes  of  such  schools. 

12.845.  In  all  future  schemes  P—Yes ;  it  should  be  added  to  the 
scheme.  We  think  that  the  teaching  would  become  much  less  efficient, 
that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  properly  to  instruct 
these  probationers,  even  in  such  parts  of  the  school  curricnliim  as  they 
might  pick  up  in  schools  where  there  was  no  systematic  training. 
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12.846.  Do  you  propoee  that  such  schools  shonld  be  recognised  as 
efficient,  if  the  regulations  with  regard  to  probationers  are  not  complied 
with  P— No ;  I  think  the  teaching  would  hardly  be  efficient  in  them. 

12.847.  And  if  an  adeouate  minimum  salary  is  not  forthcoming,  what 
would  you  propose  to  be  done  then  P— We  suggest,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  minimum  salaries  at  a  proper  rate,  a  more  reasonable  rat.e,  that  no 
school  should  be  recognised  as  efficient  for  these  training  purposes  that 
did  not  pay  a  certain  minimum  salary.  Schools  wishing^,  to  have  the 
honour  oi  being  recognised  as  efficient  for  training  and  wishing  to  take 
probationers  would  have  to  pay  a  certain  minimum  salary. 

12.848.  Now  I  understand  that  in  the  opinion  of  your  association  the 
method  of  training  should  be  as  much  yari^  as  possible  P — Tee. 

12.849.  And  in  what  way  would  you  test  the  efficiency  of  the  method  of 
training  at  work  in  any  particular  school  P — There  would  have  to  be  an 
examination. 

12.850.  By  whom  P — Such  examinations  in  theory  and  practice  as  those 
at  present  existing,  which  are  conducted  by  the  nniversities,  and  which 
teachers  being  trained  in  any  school  would  be  required  to  pass. 

12.851.  I  understand  that  this  is  with  regard  to  the  method  of  training 
carried  out  in  the  school  P — Yes. 

12.852.  Who  is  to  decide  whether  that  method  of  training  is  a  desirable 
one  and  an  efficient  one  or  not  P — ^We  think  that  as  far  as  possible  certain 
methods  should  be  recognised  by  the  Bill ;  that  training  in  a  school  for 
instance  recognised  as  efficient  should  count  as  equivalent  to  attendance 

•at  a  training  college,  and  the  council  would  decide  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  school. 

12.853.  And  that  recognition  would  be  made  by  whom  P— By  the 
council. 

12.854.  On  the  report  of  the  university  examiners  P — Yes,  I  should 
imagine  so. 

12.855.  Is  your  association  in  favour  of  day  training  colleges  or  of 
residential  training  colleges  P — The  association  is  in  favour  of  the 
system  of  training  by  means  of  working  in  an  efficient  school  as  distinct 
from  a  training  college.  A  training  college  does  not  find  nearly  so  much 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  association  as  the  system  of  work  in  the  actual 
secondary  school. 

12.856.  When  you  speak  of  a  training  college  do  you  refer  to  the  model 
of  the  existing  training  colleges  for  primary  instruction  P — ^No,  for 
secondary  teachers. 

12.857.  Which  do  you  refer  to  P— Such  as  the  Maria  Grey  Training 
College,  and  the  one  at  Cambridge. 

12.858.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  j^our  association  is  or  is  not  in 
favour  of  such  institutions  P  —Not  of  making  them  compulsory ;  we  do 
not  wish  to  object  to  them  in  any  other  way,  but  we  should  object  to 
forcing  all  teachers  into  them. 

12.859.  I  understand  then  that  you  do  nob  wish  to  make  attendance  at 
training  colleges  compulsory  on  persons  entering  the  profession  of 
teaching  P — They  must  have  some  training. 

12.860.  But  not  in  a  training  college  P — ^Not  in  a  training  college  of 
necessity ;  in  a  school  rather  than  in  a  college. 

12,8^*1.  Then  that  would  be  done  by  merely  attending  a  school  under 
inspection  of  some  kind  P — By  being  a  student  teacher  at  such  a  school 
onaor  the  mistress  or  master  of  method,  and  receiving  proper  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  (Mrs.  Wiikiel.)  Our  ground 
perhaps  for  oojection  to  training  colleges  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
variety  of  experience  js^iven  to  the  students.  We  think  that  the  way  to 
deal  with  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  school  in  main- 
tenance of  discipline,  as  well  as  in  methods  of  teaching,  is  much  better 
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learnt  from  the  experience  gained  in  an  efficient  Bchool  where  students  can 
hear  good  lessons.  The  students  would  have  to  be  given  the  necessary 
instruction  in  the  history  of  edacation,  psychology,  and  so  forth,  while 
their  practical  training  would  be  obtained  in  a  school  better  than  in  a 
training  college.  Our  association  on  this  matter  had  a  proposal  before 
them  which  was  offered  by  myself  and  which  they  rejected  by  one  vote, 
and  therefore  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  a  very  large  number 
of  our  association  would  like  to  see  a  grouping  together  of  various 
schools  within  reasonable  distances  of  one  another  which  could  be  used 
as  practising  schools.  The  students  should  assemble  at  one  central  school 
to  receive  on  certain  days  or  at  certain  hours  in  the  week  their  neces- 
sary course  of  instruction  in  history  and  psychology,  and  then  be  allowed 
to  practise  in  different  schools — ^passing  from  one  to  the  other — to  obtain 
a  varie^  of  experience  in  schools  of  various  grades  and  in  the  different 
forms  of  the  several  schools. 

12.862.  {To  Mi88  Lumby.)  May  I  ask  what  is  the  number  of  assistant 
mistresses  belonging  to  your  association  P — 532,  representing  100  schools. 

12.863.  Are  those  schools  situated  throughout  the  whole  country? — 
Yes,  from  Northumberland  to  GomwaLl. 

12.864.  In  Scotland,  as  well,  or  only  in  England  ?— Only  in  England.  I 
think  we  have  ho  Scotch  members. 

12.865.  Or  Welsh  P — No,  there  is  not  a  branch  in  Wales. 

12.866.  {Mr,  Lytielton.)  Do  you  represent  proprietary  schools  and  private 
schools  as  well  as  the  ordinary  secondary  schools  P — Not  private  schools ; 
they  are  all  public  schools ;  endowed,  proprietary,  or  the  ordinary  high 
school. 

12.867.  And  you  have  no  primary  school  teachers  P — ^No  primary  school 
teachers. 

12.868.  (Ohai/nnan.)  Are  there  any  mixed  schools,  or  are  they  entirely 
girls'  schools  P — Entirely  girls*  schools. 

12.869.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  upon  this  particular  point 
of  the  training  of  teachers  P — No,  I  think  not. 

12.870.  Then  we  pass  on  to  the  special  points.    With  regard  to  the  ^J^^iJbpiS' 
central  council,  you  do  not  wish  to  see  it  instituted  for  exammation  pur-  no  v. 
poses  P — No,  we  should  much  prefer  that  bodies  already  experienced  in 
examination,  such  as  the  universities,  should  conduct  our  examinations 

with  the  control  and  sanction  of  the  council. 

12.871.  In  what  way  are  the  examinations  to  be  condncted,  in  your 
opinion  P — Much  as  they  are  conducted  at  present  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

12.872.  Is  there  to  be,  according  to  your  view,  any  system  of  inspection 
as  well  as  examination  P — I  think  there  miffht  very  well  be.  A  great 
number  of  our  association,  I  believe,  won  Id  be  in  favour  of  such  a 
system. 

12.873.  Has  your  association  considered  that  important  question  of 
inspection  P — I  believe  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  in  favour  of 
inspection. 

12.874.  But  you  do  not  bring  up  any  statement,  I  see,  with  regard  to 
thatP — No,  because  we  did  not  take  any  vote  upon  it  at  our  special 
meeting. 

12.875.  Is  it  not,  however,  quite  as  important  that  a  definite  system  of 
inspection  for  secondary  schools  should  be  adopted  as  that  an  examination 
system  should  be  set  on  foot  P — I  think  so. 

12.876.  How  is  it  then  that  your  association  has  not  considered  that 
point?  (Ifrs.  WUhid,)  Many  of  us  belonging  to  the  association,  are  in 
schools  which  have  a  definite  system  of  inspection,  and  assumed  it  as  an 
established  requirement. 

18.877.  Bv  whom  P— By  persons  appointed  by  the  governing  bodice, 
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12.878.  (Lady  Frederick  OanrndUK.)  You  are  speakuig  of  the  Girls' 
FnbUc  Day  Schools  P — ^Yes,  those  of  us  who  are  under  the  Girls'  Public 
Day  Schools  Company  do  submit  to  inspection  regularly. 

12.879.  (OhoLvrmar^,)  But  there  are  a  great  number  of  girls'  secondary 
schools,  are  there  not,  in  which  there  is  no  inspection  whateyer  P  I  mean 
with  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements,  fitness  of  localities,  and  so  forth  P 
—Yen. 

12.880.  Does  not  it  appear  to  you  that  that  is  a  yery  important  matter  P 
— ^We  do  think  so. 

1^,881.  (To  Miss  Lumby.)  In  your  opinion,  by  whom  should  such  inspec- 
tion be  carried  out,  by  the  uniyersities  P — No,  by  inspectors  under  the 
Bducational  Oounoil. 

12,882.  Then  it  would  be,  as  it  were,  an  ezamijiing  body  examining  into 
the  sanitary  and  other  conditions  of  the  schools  P — Yes,  an  inspecting 
body ;  but  not  a  body  conducting  examinations  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education  as  well. 

12^3.  (Mr,  YowdL)  For  teachers  P— Yes. 

12.884.  (Ghairmcm.)  What  haye  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  fee  for  registration  P — That  it  should  be  as  small  as  possible, 
in  the  interests  of  eyeryone ;  but  we  thought  that  we  could  not  settle 
the  amount. 

12.885.  Does  lOs.  seem  to  you  an  exorbitant  sum  to  require  P — ^No. 

12.886.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  the  sum  already  suggested  P — ^Yes. 

12.887.  (Mr.  Ynxall)  At  first,  only,  do  you  mean  P— Yes. 

12.888.  (Ohairman,)  Only  to  begin  with  P — ^Yes,  and  afterwards  it  should 
rise. 

12.889.  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  in  the  Bill  made  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Macdonald,  do  those  suggestions  oi*  proposals  meet  with  your 
concurrence  P — ^Will  you  kindly  refer  me  to  the  clause  P 

12.890.  It  is  clause  28  P— Yes.  (Mrs.  WUhiel)  Our  association  passed  a 
yote  that  the  fee  should  if  possible  be  at  first  one  guinea,  and  then  not 
exceed  two  guineas  after  the  lapse  of  the  two  years  period ;  but  we  desire 
that  it  should  be  lower  than  that  if  it  would  be  sufficient  to  coyer  the 
necessary  expenses.  (Miss  Lwnby,)  I  think  our  fiirures  were  taken  from 
the  Bill  of  1891. 

12.891.  Are  those  figures  higher  or  lower  than  the  proposal  in  the  Bill 
of  this  year  P — At  the  time  that  our  yote  was  taken  we  took  the  figures 
ftom  the  Bill  of  1891,  where  they  were  higher,  and  this  Bill  has  lowered 
them  considerably.    This  one  seems  to  be  very  reasonable. 

12.892.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  yery  great  consequence,  then  P— No,  but  the 
foe  ought  not  to  bo  very  high,  bh  is  a  serious  matter  to  a  ^i^cat  many  girls 
beginning  to  teach,  especially  if  they  have  already  had  fees  to  pay  for 
examinations— considerable  fees  in  many  cases. 

12.893.  You  would  like  to  see  the  fees  for  examination  probably  made 
as  low  as  possible  P— Not  if  it  means  inefficient  examiners. 

12.894.  No,  providing  that  the  examination  is  efficient  P— Yes. 

aSoSD^x'  ^i}^'^^'  ^^^  *^®''®  ^®  °°®  P*^^*  °^  considerable  importance  upon  which 
BcHooi*.  ^*^®  Commission  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  views  of  your  association, 
namely,  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  localities  where 
there  IS  not  at  the  present  time  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  of  a 
secondM7  character ;  do  you  consider  that  it  is  desirable  that  such  schools 
should  be  provided  P— If  the  locality  requires  them,  certainly. 

12,^6.  By  whom  are  those  schools  to  be  provided  P— -I  should  suggest, 
as  under  this  Bill,  by  the  county  councils  or  such  bodies,  with  moneys 
raised  by  councils  appointed  under  this  BUI— not  necessarily  county 
councils.  1^  •' 
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12.897.  Is  the  money  to  be  proyided  by  the  county  oonncilB  to  be 
obtained  from  the  money  now  appropfriated  for  so-called  technical  educa- 
tion, or  firom  special  rates  for  the  purpose ;  have  you  gone  into  that 
question  P — ^That  we  did  not  consider. 

12.898.  Yen  do  not  g^ve  any  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — No. 

'  12,899.  But  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  see  schools  of  every  type 
founded  aooording  to  the  local  needs  P — Yes,  where  they  are  needed,  bat 
without  prejudice  to  any  schools  already  existing. 

12.900.  Then  who,  in  your  opinion,  is  to  determine  whether  those  local 
needs  exist  P — {Mrs.  WiihielJ)  The  association,  of  course,  cannot  speak  on 
this  point;  we  haye  not  considered  it ;  but  many  of  us  think  that  it  should 
be  a  matter  for  some  local  body,  such  as  the  county  council  or  the  town 
authority  in  the  case  of  a  town,  and  that  the  sanction  of  the  central 
council  should  be  obtained. 

12.901.  (To  Miss  Lwnby.)  But  where  efficient  schools  of  the  same  type 
exist,  whether  public  or  private,  you  consider  that  such  new  schools  should 
not  be  established  P— Just  so. 

12.902.  And  the  local  authority  is  to  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  that 
is  Ihe  cue  or  not  P — Under  the  control  of  the  Grovemment. 

12,908.  Under  the  control  of  the  central  council  P  —Yes. 

12.904.  Would  you  give  the  central  council  a  veto  on  the  question  P — 
Yes. 

12.905.  There  is  a  very  important  suggestion  which  you  make  at  the 
end  of  your  paper,  namely,  **  That  in  the  constitution  of  the  central  and 
"  other  oounoils,  words  implying  the  mascuUne  gender  shall  be  held  to 
"  include  the  feminine  also^'P — ^Yes,  we  think  that  women  should  be 
more  largely  represented  than  is  allowed  by  this  last  i^ill. 

12.906.  Is  it  not  abready  the  general  rule  in  Acts  of  Parliament  that 
the  word  ''person"  impUea  both  male  and  female  P — (Mrs,  WUhid,)  In 
the  county  councils  a  dimcul^  has  arisen,  and  we  think  it  might  occur 
again,  unless  it  is  duly  provided  against 

12.907.  Have  you  any  other  general  matters  to  bring  before  the  Com-     Dibmiibal  ov 
misBioners  respecting  the  position  of  the  assistant  mistresses  besides       tjuokul 
those  put  down  on  your  paper,  which  you  desire  to  put  forward  P    For 
example,  we  have  had  the  question  of  dismissal  of  assistant  masters  and 
mistresses  by  the  head  master  or  mistress  of  schools  discussed ;  have 

you  any  remarks  to  make  on  that  question  P — We  have  considered  that  in 
onr  association.  Some  years  back  the  questiou  arose  and  it  had  much 
oonsideration,  but  never  reached  any  formal  resolution.  We  think  that 
in  any  scheme  for  the  government  of  any  school  there  should  be  a 
proviso  that  there  should  Be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governing  body  in 
the  case  of  dismissal  by  the  beaounistress  ;  in  fact  that  the  headmistress 
should  have  to  apply  to  the  governing  body  before  giving  notice  of 
dismissal. 

12.908.  Is  that  not  practically  the  case  already  P — In  certain  cases. 


12,909.  (To  Miss  Lwmby.)  Do  yon  know  of   any  case  of   the  head- 
miatreea  or  a  school  whe  has  the  power  of  dismissing  in  her  own  hands  P 


12.910.  It  is  so  P — ^Yes.    {Mrs.  WUhiel.)  There  are  very  few,  but  it  is  so. 

12.911.  (To  JftM  Lwnby.)  It  is  not  at  all  common,  I  believe  P — ^No,  it 
is  not  common. 

12.912.  (To  Mrs.  Withiel.)  In  the  case  o^^ls*  high  schools  it  is  not  so, 
I  think  P — In  the  case  of  the  Girls>^  ^lic  Day  School  Company  the 
power  does  not  rest  with  the  headjp^  .ess ;  there  is  a  right  of  appeal. 

12.913.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  It  is  a  little  more  than  that,  is  it 
not ;  it  is  what  you  said  before,  that  the  headmistress  must  refer  to  the 
goTeming  body  before  taking  any  step  ?— Yes. 
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12.914.  (GhcUrman.)  You  desire  that  that  rale  should  be  made  general  P 
— Certainly.  It  is  not  bo  in  one  or  two  oases.  I  collected  statistics  and 
found  that  it  was  not  so. 

12.915.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  In  the  oases  where  it  does  not  hold,  are  the 
schools  private  or  proprietary  P — I  only  collected  the  statistics  from 
proprietary  or  endowed  schools.  • 

12.916.  And  do  the  statistics  refer  to  the  proprietary  or  endowed 
schools  P — I  cannot  at  the  moment  say ;  there  are  very  few  instances  of 
it  at  all. 

12.917.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  to  Miss  Lumby.)  With  regard  to 
registration,  I  was  not  here  at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  whether,  before  teachers  are  to  be  entered  on  the 
register,  you  would  not  take  some  guarantee  that  they  were  employed 
in  efficient  schools  P — ^Yes,  I  think  we  state  afterwards  that  the  schools 
should  be  recognised  as  efficient. 

12^918.  Ab  to  the  fourfold  classification  of,  I  think,  elementary  schools, 
secondary  schools,  private  schools,  and  private  families  ;  if  people  were  to 
be  proportionately  represented,  however  you  managed  it,  would  it  not  lead 
to  the  swamping  of  all  the  rest  by  the  elementary  school  element  P — ^Yes  ; 
in  that,  of  course,  there  would  have  to  be  proportional  representation. 

12.919.  That  is  my  point ;  that  the  proportional  representation  would 
lead  to  such  odd  results. 

12.920.  {Mr,  Gochbwm.)  Do  you  mean  that  each  classification  of  teachers 
is  to  have  a  proportionate  number  of  teachers  on  the  council P— We  did 
not  go  into  tnat  point  exactly.  Our  vote  merely  stated  that  we  desired  that 
each  different  interest  should  be  adequately  represented,  and  we  left  it  to 
the  council  to  settle  what  that  adequate  representation  would  be :  we  could 
not  go  into  the  details  of  the  matter  then. 

12.921.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Now,  with  regfird  to  training,  do  I 
rightly  understand  you  to  think  that  the  existing  training  colleges  do  not 
really  impart  knowledge  at  all,  that  they  only  impart  method  and  dis- 
cipline P — I  think  the  existing  training  colleges  Umit  themselves,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  actual  technical  training  in  education. 

12.922.  Then,  as  regards  the  method  of  groupinp^,  which  I  think  you 
said  was  thrown  out  by  only  one  vote,  do  you  think  ife  would  ensure  some 
imparting  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  management  and  discipline  P — I 
think  a  knowledge  qualification  is  required  now  before  a  student  may  go  in 
for  the  teachers'  training  examination.  In  that  grouping  of  schools 
students  would  be  trained  under  a  central  mistress  or  master  of  method, 
and  they  would  be  required  to  have  passed  some  examination  before 
they  began  their  training  as  at  present. 

12.923.  There  is  one  question  that  I  want  to  ask  vou.  !N  either  lady,  I 
think,  knows  much  of  the  Home  Education  Society  r — No. 

12.924.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  would  include  in  the  word 
"schools,"  as  places  where  people  could  qualify  to  be  entered  on  the 
register,  thoi'oughly  excellent  day  classes  held  on  a  small  scale  by  well- 
qualified  teachers.  They  do  exist,  and  I  should  think  a  teacher  could 
get  very  good  training  there.  Would  tt  do  to  include  them  under  the 
word  "  schools  "P — If  the  training  given  there  were  efficient  I  should 
think  they  might  be  included. 

12.925.  And  upon  the  last  point,  about  the  local  authorities,  would  you 
not  fear  strong  local  bias,  where  local  interests  were  concerned,  in  the 
matter  of  filling  up  deficiencies  P — That  is,  of  course,  always  to  be  feared 
in  putting  anytning  into  the  hands  of  local  bodies ;  therefore,  I  think  it 
would  need  very  careful  control  from  aTcentral  body. 

12.926.  (Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  what  your  plan 
about  puttinj^  the  existing  teachers  on  the  register  is.  Do  vou  wish  every 
person  who  is  teaching  at  the  time  that  the  Registration  Act  comes  intq 
{oroe  to  be  pu^  on  t^e  register  p— -Yes.  ' 
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12.927.  Whatever  their  qualification  P— Yee. 

12.928.  And  that  applies  both  to  qualifications  iu  training  and  to 
qoalifications  as  to  knowledge  P — ^Yes. 

12.929.  Any  person  who  is  teaching  when  the  Act  comes  into  force 
wonld  go  'on  the  register  P — ^Tes,  I  think  I  am  right  in  sajing  that  that 
was  the  wish  of  onr  association. 

12,990.  Everybody  who  is  teaching  ? — ^Yes. 

12.931.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Whether  in  an  efficient  school  or 
noP — ^Yes,  at  the  beginning,  at  the  passing  of  the  Act.  {Mrs.  WithieL) 
We  thought  that  oar  columns  would  be  a  sort  of  cf  safeguard ;  that  if  the 
school  or  the  nature  of  the  experience  was  placed  in  that  column  attached 
to  the  name  of  the  person  put  on  the  register,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  discriminating  between  those  who  are  really  efficient  and  those  who 
are  not.  {Miss  Immby.)  And  then,  also,  the  suggestion  of  the  date  was 
made  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  who  went  on  simply  because  he  or 
she  was  teaching  at  that  moment,  and  who  went  on  with  proper  qualifi- 
cations. A  note  might  be  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  index  that  all 
teachers  after  a  certain  date  are  fully  qualified,  but  that  before  that  date 
they  mav  or  may  not  have  been,  and  the  nature  of  the  qualification  would 
be  stated  in  all  cases. 

12.932.  {Mrs,  didffwich,)  The  object  being    simplification,  merely  P — 


12.933.  Did  I  rightly  understand  that  your  association  objects  to  the 
system  of  probationers  as  a  method  of  training  altogether  P — It  does  not 
look  with  much  favour  u{K)n  it,  unless  it  be  extremely  carefully  safeguarded. 

12.934.  But  it  does  not  wish  that  it  should  be  excluded  from  recognised 
systems  of  training  P — ^We  came  to  no  vote  that  it  should  be  excluded, 
but  we  should  prefer  the  student  teacher  system. 

12.935.  The  student  teacher  system,  you  think,  answers  well  P^- Yes, 
teaching  for  a  certain  period  in  an  efficient  school,  under  one  form 
mistress,  for  a  time,  certainly,  and  then  perhaps  under  another,  so  as  to 
get  a  change  of  experience. 

12.936.  Do  you  mean  by  a  student  teacher  a  person  who  is  at  the  same 
time  carrying  on  her  own  education  at  the  school  P — No,  a  person  preparing 
solely  to  qualify  as  a  complete  teacher. 

12.937.  I  think  that  the  term  '*  student  teacher  "  is  sometimes  used  for 
a  pupil  in  an  upper  form  who  is  at  the  same  time  helping  in  the  teaching  P 
--^Tes ;  but  we  aesire  that  such  help  in  teaching  should  only  be  of  tne 
nature  required  to  give  her  the  experience  necessary  to  pass  her  examina- 
tion ;  that  she  should  not  be  considered  to  be  on  the  staff  in  any  way. 

12.938.  That,  I  understand ;  but  von  have  no  objection  to  her  carrying 
on  her  own  education  in  the  school  at  the  same  time  P — Yes  :  the  only 


hours  a  week  is  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Cambridge  training 
examination,  and  mat  would  be  the  teaching  she  was  doing. 

12.939.  What  you  mean  by  a  student  teacher  is  a  person  receiying  her 
training  by  being  attached  to  a  particular  school  at  which  there  should  be 
a  mistress  of  method  P — ^Yes. 

12.940.  {Mrs.  Bryaait)  Do  you  intend  that  the  student  teacher,  should 
pay  a  fee  similar  to  the  fee  at  a  training  college  P — ^Yes. 

12.941.  Then,  a  probationer  is  a  person  receiving  a  low  salary,  because 
of  her  present  inefficiency  P — ^Yes. 

12.942.  And,  I  understand,  as  you  stated  it  originally,  that  part  of  the 
objection  to  the  scheme  of  probationers  is  that  it  is  liable  to  abuse  in  the 
introduction  to  the  profession  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  ar^ 
inefficient,  at  %  lo^  pah^y  P— Yes. 
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12.943.  Whioh  is,  of  oonne,  bad  for  the  toaohen  and  bad  also  for  the 
pupils  P — ^Yes. 

12.944.  (To  Mrs,  Withiel,)  About  the  question  of  salaries :  I  thought  that 
possibly  you  might  be  able  to  give  us  some  more  facte  showing  how  very 
madequate  the  salaries  are,  and  the  kind  of  school  in  which  they  are  in- 
adequate?— ^All  my  experience  comes  entirely  from  schools  under  our 
own  association,  either  endowed  or  proprietary,  therefore ;  and  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  very  great  jealousy  is  observed,  and  it  is  rery  difficult  to 
get  knowledge  other  than  from  personal  friends.  I  hare  no  knqwledire 
except  from  my  own  friends  or  friends  of  friends. 

12.945.  Perhaps  you  can  state  one  or  two  examples  P— Yes,  I  can  do  so» 
certainly.  I  know  of  one  oase,  personally,  and  another  through  a  friend,  of 
salaries  of  60Z.  a  year,  in  which  the  mistress  getting  that  pay  has  obtained 
a  certificate  in  tne  Cambridge  Higher  Local ;  in  one  case,  she  is  said  to 
be  conspicuously  a  good  disciplinarian,  and,  in  the  other  case,  she  had 
had  two  years'  experience  before  she  took  this  salaxy  of  602.  a  year. 

12.946.  Is  that  in  a  low  fee'd  school  or  a  high  tee'd  school  P — One  case 
does  occur  where  the  fees  are  low — lower  than  those  of  the  Qirls' 
Public  Day  School  Company*— about  lOi.  a  year,  and  the  other  one  about 
122.  a  year. 

12.947.  Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  us  whether,  in  those  oases  of  low 
salaries,  the  teacner  does  really  liye  oa  her  salary,  or  whether  it  does  not 
involve  her  being  assisted  by  her  parents  and  friends  P — ^A  woman  cannot 
live  in  London  on  602.  a  year.  (Mis$  Lwnby,)  She  cannot  do  so  in 
Cheltenham.  # 

12.948.  (Lady  Frederick  CavendUh  to  Mrs,  Withiel.)  Ton  mean  she 
cannot  get  lodging  for  that  P — She  cannot  get  lodging  and  food  and  pay 
other  small  expenses,  clothing  excluded,  on  602.  in  London. 

12.949.  (Mrs,  £rwni,)  Then  I  suppose  it  comes  to  this,  that  there  are 
a  great  number  of  young  women  in  the  teaching  profession  receiving 
assistance  from  home,  and  therefore  enabled  to  take  these  low  salaries  r 
—Yes. 

12.950.  And  that  is  one  of  the  causes  in  operation  to  make  the  salaries 
lower  than  they  would  otherwise  be— to  bring  them  down  lower  than  they 
otherwise  could  be  P — There  are  salaries  of  352.  and  402.  a  year  given. 

« 

12.951.  Non-resident  P — Yes,  given  to  persons  who  will  come  under  the 
title  of  probationers ;  but  then  those  salaries  of  402.  and  352.  a  year  are 
not  only  paid  during  the  probationary  year — but  they  go  on;  there 
are  salaries  under  602.  that  go  on  for  more  than  one  year. 

12.952.  Are  those  persons  teachers  P — Yes.  I  have  one  case  where  452. 
a  year  was  offered  to  a  woman  who  had  the  higher  local  and  the  Cam- 
bridge training  certificate,  too,  and  had  a  very  small  experience  besides — 
say  a  term  or  so. 

12.953.  Then,  as  I  take  it,  your  suggestion  amounts  to  this,  that  it 
should  be  the  basiness  of  some  public  authority  to  see  that  the  financial 
scheme  of  the  school  was  sound  m  this  matter  of  salaries  P — Yes ;  where 
public  money  is  concerned  it  could  be  done,  we  think. 

12.954.  That  the  inspection  of  the  school  should  in  fact  extend  to  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  P — ^Yes. 

12.955.  And  that  would  be  in  the  interest,  not  only  of  the  teachers,  but 
also  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  P — ^It  is  obviously  impossible  to  have  an 
efficient  school  taught  by  persons  of  the  probationers'  class. 

12.956.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Do  you  think  that,  by  any  method 
whatever,  you  oould  prevent  a  clever  girl  from  taking  352.  or  402.  a  year, 
if  she  had  all  her  expenses  found  at  home ;  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
exclude  a  clever  girl  who  has  had  a  good  education,  and  was  a 
tolerably  well-to-do  woman,  and  jet  might  be  glad  of  the  30i2.  or  402.  P — ^11 
she  is  efficient  she  ought  to  be  pud  at  thi^  Tftte  of  an  effioient  tefMsh^t* 
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'  12,957.  Bat  if  she  is  willing  to  take  lees,  we  come  to  that  difficulty  at 
onoeP — ^Tes,  and  therefore  yon  cannot  interfere,  I  think,  in  private 
schools. 

12.958.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  I  should  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  your 
association  on  the  subject  of  fees,  especially  in  the  first  grade  schools ; 
whether  this  difficulty  of  salaries  might  not  be  met,  in  the  first  place 
especially,  by  higher  feesP — It  seems  yery  difficult;  there  might  be 
in  certain  cases,  perhaps,  a  very  trifling  increase,  but  not  in  many  cases. 

12.959.  You  think  the  fees  could  not  be  raised  P — ^I  do. 

12.960.  Not  in  the  wealthy  neighbourhoods  P — In  some  few  cases  they 
might  be. 

12.961.  On  the  ground  that  the  higher  fee  would  enable  better  pay  to 
be  given  to  the  teachers,  and  that  that  would  imply  a  more  efficient  kind 
of  teaching P — It  certainly,  I  think,  does  so.  We  clearly  see  that  the 
efficient  schools  in  educational  results  are  those  where  tiie  staff  is  a  fairly 
permanent  one  and  a  fairly  well  paid  one.    There  is  a  olose  connexion. 

12.962.  But  you  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  recommended  raising  the 
fees  to  any  large  extent  p — ^No.  {Mi$$  Ltmby')  We  did  not  feel  that  we 
could. 

12.963.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  dismissal  of  assistant  mistresses; 
I  want  just  to  as£  whether  those  few  cases  where  the  headmistress  is 
absolute  and  has  the  power  of  dismissal,  do  happen,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  be  cases  in  which  friction  has  occurred  P — Not  to  my  knowledge.  {Mrs, 
Withiel,)  I  collected  statistics  on  that  point  and  I  found  no  openly 
acknowledged  case  of  friction,  probably  because  resistance  would  be 
useless  where  the  headmistress  is  absolute.  I  found  evidence  of  friction 
in  other  oases,  where  appeal  was  possible. 

12.964.  So  that  the  question  which  has  arisen  among  the  assistant 
masters  has  not  arisen  in  that  form  at  all  amongst  assistant  mistresses  P 
— ^We  have  no  experience  of  assistant  masters,  but  I  iipagine  not. 

12.965.  (Dr.  Fairbaim  to  Mi88  Ltmby,)  How  would  you  propose  to  have ' 
the  temporary  list  revised  P — The  council  should  do  that  oy  means  of  its 
registrar. 

12.966.  I  mean  the  list  of  registered  teachers;  how  would  the  revision, 
especially  of  the  temporary  list,  the  original  primary  list  of  all  teachers, 
be  effected  P — We  contemplate  nothing  but  a  permanent  Ust. 

12.967.  {To  Mis8  Lumby.)  But  you  propose  in  the  first  instance  to  include 
all  acting  teachers  P — ^Yes. 

12.968.  How  do  you  propose  to  revise  it— the  number  of  persona  ftilling 
out  every  year  must  be  veryconsiderable  P — ^We  have  not  gone  into  that 

auestion.    {Mrs.  Wiihid.)  We  thought  that  the  registrar  appointed  by 
lie  council  would  easily  devise  some  method  of  renewing  the  register 
each  year.    {Miss  Lwnby.)  He  would  ask  for  a  report  from,  the  schools. 

129969.  Then  you  propose  after  a  certain  period  to  make  the  question 
of  qualification,  or  attainment,  or  a  degree,  the  condition  of  admission  P — 
A  certain  knowledge  qualification,  and  after  the  two  years  a  training 
qualifloation  also  of  some  kind. 

12.970.  In  that  case  you  admit  to  your  list  all  duly  qualified  persons  P — 
After  the  two  years. 

12.971.  But  you  propose  to  divide  them  into  classes  for  voting  purposes  P 
— For  voting  purposes. 

12.972.  Then  you  introduce,  as  it  were,  a  play,  do  ^ou  not,  of  principle ; 
you  admit  on  the  ground  of  qualification,  you  classify  on  the  ground  of 
schools  P — ^Yes,  because  although  your  qualification  mav  be  the  same,  the 
interests  of  the  schools  in  which  you  are  employed  and  the  kind  of  work 
that  yon  may  be  engaged  in  may  be  different. 
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12»973.  Bat  is  not  the  interest  of  education,  as  education,  one  P — ^I  think 
there  are  yariooB  aspects  ;  it  is  one  in  the  whole,  but  certainly  there  ar« 
Tarious  aspects  of  it. 

12.974.  How  could  you  have  the  governesses,  for  example,  represented  P 
— There  would  be  representatiyes  for  private  teachers. 

12.975.  You  put  governesses  on  the  same  bads  as  private  schoolmis- 
tresses P — I  think  so.  (Mrs.  Wiihid.)  We  thought  that  all  would  be 
included  on  the  register,  and  therefore  all  would  be  represented. 

12.976.  (To  MiM  Lumby.)  But  represented  not  as  on  the  negister,  but 
as  in  schools  P — As  in  schools. 

12.977.  Or  out  of  them  P— Yes. 

12.978.  Now,  as  to  training ;  you  consider  a  university  course,  or  an 
equivalent,  a  necessary  preparation  to  a  training  college  P — ^Tbere 
must  be  some  knowledge  qualification  definitely  acquired  before  ^e 
training  begins. 

12.979.  Your  objection  to  a  training  college  is  based  largely  on  the 
existing  colleges,  in  it  P — No,  that  would  be  too  much  to  say ;  but  the 
existing  colleges  have  not  existed  very  long,  and  we  feel  tbat  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  stereotype  the  present  colleges  by  legislation,  and  so  prevent 
the  development  of  further  and  other  methods  which  may  be  as  good,  or 
even  better. 

12,960.  You  think  that  the  training  college  may  be  made  a  very  great 
professional  school,  do  you  P — ^Yes. 

12.981.  For  example,  you  speak  of  the  history  of  education;  do  you 
think  that  any  single  person  could  deal  with  thatP — Do  you  mean 
adequately,  or  only  in  part  P 

12.982.  As  a  preparatory  discipline  for  the  teachers  P — You  have  to  do 
the  best  you  can. 

12.983.  If  ^ou  were  constructing  an  ideal  college,  how  many  people 
would  you  give  the  historj^  of  education  to  P — Do  you  mean  how  many 
people  would  you  instruct  m  the  history  of  education  P 

12.984.  No ;  how  many  people  would  you  employ  to  deal  with  the 
liistory  of  education  P — It  woold  depend  upon  the  number  of  people  that 
you  had  to  train  in  teaching. 

12.985.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  histoir  of  education  is  so  small  a 
subject  that  one  person  could  deal  with  it  P — One  person  does  deal  with 
it,  as  it  is  at  present  required  for  the  training  qualification. 

12.986.  We  are  speaking  aboat  an  ideal  college.  Would  you  not,  then, 
have  a  branch  dealing  with  comparative  history  and  methods,  or  the 
methods  of  various  countries  P — It  would  certainly  be  very  desirable. 

12.987.  Then  you  would  include  psychology  P^Yes. 

12.988.  But  psycholo^  without  an  underlaying  philosophy  is  not 
of  any  value,  is  it  P — This  is  going  beyond  the  practical 

12.989.  Then  you  could  not  have  psychology  without  the  ethics  of 
teaching,  could  you  P — No. 

12.990.  Now,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  said,  I  maj  ask  you 
whether  you  think  that  the  mistress  of  method  in  a  school,  or  m  a  series 
of  schools  grouped  together,  would  be  adequate  to  train  in  the  theory  and 
history  of  teaching  P — I  should  think  that,  relatively  speaking,  ^ou  might 
say  so.  Our  idea  in  preferring  training  in  the  school  to  traming  at  a 
training  college  was,  that  in  the  school  students  get  more  real  experience 
of  the  kind  of  work  that  they  will  have  to  do  ttfterwards,  and  tbat  the 
training  college  more  divorces  them  from  practice  in  that  work,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  quite  so  practical  a  preparation. 

12.991.  Supposing  that  a  person  goes  from  a  training  college  where 
there  has  been  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  history  and  theory  of 
education  into  a  school  where  practice  if!  giy^n,  will  not  that  per90f^ 
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be  more  able  to  profit  by  it  P — Possibly ;  bnt  we  did  not  objeot  to  the 
training  colleges  so  mnch,  as  that  we  asked  that  attendance  at  a  training 
college  shonld  not  be  cok  pnlsorj ;  that  those  who  were  in  any  waj-pre- 
Tented  fit)m  attending  a  training  college,  or  who  preferred  to  take  their 
training  in  a  secondary  school,  for  some  reason  or  other,  might  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  not  be  forced  to  take  the  training  college  conrse. 

12.992.  {Mr,  CocJchum.)  Could  yon  oblige  me  by  saying  what  advantages 
trained  assistant  teachers  receiye  to-day  in  secondary  schools  over  those 
who  have  had  no  training  at  all.  I  mean  either  in  salary,  or  in  the 
chance  of  superior  appointments;  do  they  receiye  any  substantial 
adyantage  in  any  way  P-— ^There  is  a  growing  desire  among  headmistresses, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  haye  their  teachers  tramed  before  they  appoint  them. 
They  ask  for  training.  {Mrs.  Withiel.)  Yes,  that  is  so.  {Miaa  Lutnby.)  I 
think  that  a  trained  teacher  has  a  better  chance  now  of  obtaining  a  good 
appointment  in  girls'  schools  than  an  untrained  one. 

12.993.  And  at  a  better  sakbry  P— Yes. 

12.994.  Then  it  really  is  made  substantially  worth  the  while  of  girk 
to-day  to  go  in  for  training  rather  than  attempt  to  get  appointments 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  training  P — ^Yes,  in  many  cases. 

12.995.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  training  college 
accommodation  for  assistant  teachers  P — No,  nothing  like  it. 

12.996.  Has  your  association  any  yiews  as  to  how  more  of  them  should 
be  established  P — We  did  not  go  into  details  about  it ;  bnt  as  the  demand 
generally  creates  the  supply,  we  suppose  that  if  training  were  required 
training  colleges  would  soon  come,  and  with  sufficient  students  would 
Bupport  themselyes,  for  the  students  would  pay  for  their  training. 

12.997.  Is  it  to  be  left  to  priyate  enterprise,  or,  in  your  yiew,  should  the 
Goyemment  take  it  in  hana  P — ^We  did  not  take  any  yote  upon  it  at  all. 

12.998.  Then,  as  an  altematiye  to  training-college  training,  you  rather 
f ayoured,  I  understand,  a  kind  of  student-teacher  system  P — ^Yes. 

12.999.  Are  you  sufficiently  well  informed  to  know  what  the  attitude  of 
headmistresses  would  be  to  that  system  P — ^I  am  yery  well  used  to  the 
student  teachers  at  Cheltenham,  where  my  work  lies,  and  there  of  course 
they  are  welcomed. 

13.000.  You  are  only  able  to  speak  of  that  one  college  P — ^Yes,  personally. 

13.001.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  feeling  of  headmistresses  generally 
would  be  with  regard  to  this  question  of  taking  into  their  schools  student 
teachers  P — I  think  the  headmistresses  generally  prefer  the  training* 
coUege  system.     {Mrs,  Withiel.)  Yes,  they  would  do  so. 

13.002.  {To  Mi88  Lwnby.)  Then  I  may  take  your  answer  generally 
to  be  that  headmistresses  do  not  fayour  student  teachers  P — Yes. 
{Mrs.  Withid.)  I  think  it  is  that  they  do  not  wish  to  have  their  girls 
experimented  upon.  {Miss  Lwnby,)  I  think  many  of  them  regard  the 
student-teacher  plan  as  a  good  one,  even  though  they  may  not  wish  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  haying  student  teachers  themselyes. 

13.003.  {To  Mrs.  Withid.)  Will  it  not  be  necessary  to  convert  the 
headmistresses  before  your  scheme  will  operate  P — Several  of  them  would 
not  object ;  they  would  not  love  it»  but  they  would  consent  to  do  it.  K  the 
matter  were  represented  to  them  by  their  governing  bodies,  they  would 
consent. 

13.004.  {To  Miss  Lvmby.)  Then  if  we  are  to  have  secondary  school 
teachers  trained,  we  niust  either  convert  the  opposing  headmistresses  of 
to-day  or  set  up  traininfl;  colleges  P— -Yes,  but  noj  all  the  secondary 
schools  now  existmg  would  serve  as  good  training  grounds ;  it  would  only 
be  the  really  good  schools  which  could  be  regarded  as  efficient  for  that 
purpose. 

13.005.  Is  it  the  view  of  your  association  that  the  student  teachers 
should  pay  a  fee  or  be  paid  P — They  should  pay  a  fee  like  any  other 
student. 
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18.006.  HftTe  you  any  idea  what  the  fee  shoald  beP — ^I  hsye  no 
infoimation  upon  that  point  at  all.    I  know  only  the  feei  at  Cheltenham. 

13.007.  Bat  yon  do  speak  of  Boholarships  for  teachers  in  training 
ooUeges.  What  proportion  of  teachers  are  to  pay  their  own  feeH  and  what 
proportion  are  to  be  paid  by  scholarships,  and  what  are  to  be  the  conditions 
of  those  scholarships  P — All  these  things  will  have  to  settJed  possibly  by 
the  zesnlts  of  other  examinations,  i^ersons  who  have  diBtingaished 
themselTes  in  examinations  and  are  hand  fide  intending  to  be  teachers 
snould  be  rewarded  by  some  such  scholarships  to  help  them  in  their 
training.  (Mtb.  WUhifel.)  We  have  contemplated  that  a  fee  between  201. 
and  801.  a  year  might  be  possible  for  training  a  teacher. 

18,006.  In  the  training  college  do  you  mean  P — ^No,  in  the  grouping  of 
schools. 

13.009.  That  is  the  student-teacher  plan  P — ^Yes. 

13.010.  You  have  been  asked  by  Mrs.  Bryant  as  to  your  view  about 
salaries,  which  is  a  question  I  was  goiuff  to  put  to  you.  You  have 
evidently  considered  the  question,  because  I  see  that  in  your  remarks  on 
the  training  of  teachers  you  speak  of  "  adequate  minimum  salaries."  Has 
yoor  association  formed  any  opinion  what  the  adequate  minimum  salaries 
should  be  P — ^We  think  that  tne  initial  salary  should  be  801.  a  year  for  a 
woman  without  a  degree.  She  can  support  life  on  802.  for  a  year,  and  thai 
should  be  the  minimum. 

13.011.  For  London  and  the  country  ?—Oi£is$  Lumby.)  Yes,  and  it  should 
rise  at  the  end  of  the  year.  [Mrs,  WithielJ)  And  for  those  with  a  degree 
the  initial  salary  should  be  lOOZ. 

13.012.  (To  Mi$8  Lwnby.)  1  understand  that  yon  represent  entirely  girls 
■ohoolflP^Yes. 

18.013.  Have  you  no  views  to  give  the  Commission  with  regard  to  what 
you  think  of  co-education  P — ^No,  we  have  not  discussed  that  point,  I 
think,  at  alL 

13.014.  You  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  upon  that  point  P-*-No. 

18.015.  [To  Mrs,  WUhid.)  Among  your  special  points  I  notice  that  you 
talk  of  local  needs ;  what  do  you  mean  by  tnat  P  Are  the  local  needs  to 
be  a  place  for  every  child  in  the  district,  or  a  sufiScient  number  of  places 
at  a  ffiven  fee ;  or  what  do  vou  mean  P— ^I  think  we  meant  that  there 
should  be,  within  a  reasonable  distance,  a  place  for  every  child.  (Mim 
Lwnhy.)  So  that  they  could  be  educated  without  the  necessity  of  being 
away  from  home. 

13.016.  {To  Mr$.  Withid.)  Let  me  put  my  difficulty  to  you  a  little 
plainer.  Supposing^  that  in  a  given  area  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
places  for  all  the  children,  in  that  area  those  places  of  course  would  consist 
of  schools  of  various  degrees,  expensive  schools,  and  much  more  moderate 
schools ;  now  supposing  that  it  comes  to  be  felt  in  that  neighbourhood 
that  while  there  is  a  school  place  for  every  child  there  is  still  not  a 
sufficiency  of  lower-fee'd  schools,  and  a  desire  is  felt  to  increase  tiiem,  that 
would  be  at  the  expense,  would  it  not,  of  the  existing  higher-fee'd  schools  P 
— If  the  same  education  were  given  in  both,  yes. 

13.017.  (To  Mi$8  Lwnby,)  Would  such  a  state  of  things  be,  in  your  view, 
objectionable,  and  to  be  prevented  P — Certainly. 

13.018.  Then  an  increase  of  lower-fee*d  schools  would  not  be  permitted 
by  the  central  council  in  such  a  caseP-— Kot  if  it  meant  establishing 
another  school  of  the  same  type  and  giving  the  same  education  as  the 
existing  school  at  the  higher  fee. 

13.019.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Following  that  question,  I  suppose  you  would  not 
count  as  being  amongst  the  effective  school  supply  of  the  district  any 
school  which  was  not  open  to  children  of  all  ranks  of  society  P — No,  I 
should  think  not. 

13y020.  Beferring  to  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  (mestion,  am  I  right  in  thinking 
that  your  asaooiation  wishes  not  to  exclude  from  the  register  a  number  of 
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excellent  teaoben  who  have  not  got  the  qualifications  that  one  would 
natnrallj  expect  from  the  younger  generation,  beoaoBe  the  latter  have 
had  better  opportanitiee  P — Yes,  some  of  the  best  teachers  whom  I 
personally  have  known  haye  not  had  these  exceptional  qnalifications. 

13.021.  And  yon  think  that  this  category  of  teachers  who  are  really 
efficient,  bnt  not  technically  qualified,  will  tend  to  disappear  as  the  facilities 
for  training  and  edncation  become  more  widely  increased  P — Tes. 

13.022.  In  fact  yon  want  to  get  the  sympathy  of  the  teaching  profession 
on  the  side  of  registration  P — Yes. 

^  13,023.  And  therefore  yon  think  it  extremely  important  to  avoid  any 
risk  of  making  a  grievance  P — ^Yes. 

13.024.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Fairbaim's  questions,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  suDplement  the  work  of  your  mistress  of  method  by  occasional  courses 
on  eauoational  topics  by  travelling  lecturers  P — ^Yes,  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  I  think. 

13.025.  Has  your  association  formulated  any  scheme  for  a  syllabus  of  a 
year's  training,  based  on  your  practical  experiments  of  actual  need  P — 
No  scheme ;  tifaie  nearest  thing  to  it  was  the  suggestion  in  Mrs.  WithieFs 
resolution,  which  was  lost,  that  the  training  should  be  for  a  year  in  an 
efficient  school,  one  term  under  one  form  mistress,  and  the  next  under 
another  as  far  as  possible. 

13.026.  That  is  already  on  the  notes  P — ^Yes. 

13.027.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  those  who  are  at  present 
engaged  as  teachers  might  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  some  insight 
into  educational  science  P — Arrangements  might  be  made  in  the  case  of 
schools  grouped  together  to  allow  teachers  who  are  already  teaching  to 
attend  classes  held  by  a  mistress  of  method,  or  to  hear  those  special 
lectures  that  you  speak  of.  For,  instance,  when  first  systematic  training 
was  undertaken  ai  Cheltenham,  a  great  many  of  the  staff  who  had  then 
for  years  been  already  employed  in  teaching  attended  the  lessons  of 
the  mistress  of  method  on  psycholo^,  and  went  through  the  entire 
course,  without  taking  the  examination,  but  for  l^eir  own  help  and 
better  instruction. 

13.028.  Would  you  have  scholarships  available  for  such  teachers  so  that 
they  might  get  relief  from  their  present  duties  P— -We  have  not  gone 
into  that. 

13.029.  How  far  do  you  think  it  is  true,  as  we  sometimes  hear  it  said« 
that  a  number  of  girls'  schools  in  England  financially  depend  on  a 
succession  of  youn^  women  teachers  at  low  salaries  P — I  cannot  say  how 
ftntf  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  too  frequently  the  case  that  these  young 
teachers  are  taken  at  low  salaries,  and  then  as  soon  as  they  require  a 
higher  one  they  have  to  go  elsewhere. 

13.030.  Then  the  question  of  what  is  to  become  of  women  teachers  as 
they  grow  old  becomes  increasingly  serious,  does  it  not  P — Ygb. 

13.031.  Would  vou  therefore  think  that  a  provision  for  pensions  should 
be  included  in  all  schemes  for  schools  ?— -We  have  not  undertaken  that ; 
but  we  think  that  certainly  such  salaries  should  be  paid  as  would 
allow  of  provision  for  old  age. 

13.032.  {To  Mrs.  Withid.)  Might  I  ask  what  your  association  consider 
to  be  the  fair  average  cost  per  head  of  Secondary  Education  if  a  proper 
tJiowance  is  made  for  salaries  P — We  think  it  must  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  school.  If  the  school  is  to  be  for  100  children,  and  not  much  over 
100,  the  fees  paid  must  certainly  be  over  13Z. 

13.033.  We  have  had  put  before  us  an  estimate  of  lOL  or  10  guineas  a 
head.  Does  your  association  think  that  that  makes  too  small  an  allowance 
for  salaries  P — In  a  school  of  100  certainly.  For  a  school  of  not  less  than 
200  it  is  possible  to  manage  for  a  little  over  lOZ. 
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13.034.  {Mr.  Goehbwm.)  Are  yon  giving  ns  jonr  aBSooiation's  fig;itre8 
now? — ^A  Bnb-oommittee  of  the  assooiation  has  inrestigated  the  point, 
and  these  are  the  figpures  laid  before  them. 

13.035.  It  is  not  a  speonlative  answer  P — ^No. 

13.036.  (Mr.  Sadler  to  Mi8$  Lumby.)  Have  yon  noticed  that  assistant 
teachers  from  high  schools  and  endowed  schools  are  now  starting  private 
schools  on  their  own  account  P — ^Yes,  I  know  of  several  instances. 

13.037.  Has  that  been  an  increasing  tendency,  do  yon  think  P — That  I 
conld  hardly  say,  bat  it  has  oocnrred.  {Mrs.  WiihieL)  1  do  not  think  there 
has  been  time  sufficient  to  answer  that  question.  The  establishment  of 
high  schools  for  girls  dates  back  about  20  years,  and  one  cannot  say  that 
much  increase  has  taken  place. 

13.038.  {To  Miss  Lumby,)  Is  it  within  your  power  to  answer  this 
question,  whether  the  private  schools  for  girls  are  really  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  discharging  an  important  part  in  our  English  system  of 
instruction  P — Some  are  discharging  an  exceedingly  important  part.  I 
think  some  private  schools  are  doing  exceedingly  good  work. 

13.039.  And  that  private  school  teachers  are  being  recruited  by  teachers 
trained  in  our  best  schools  P — Yes,  in  many  cases. 

13.040.  (Dr.  Favrhaim  to  Mrs.  WUhiel.)  You  said  that  you  had  a 
committee  that  has  examined  into  this  question  of  salaries  P — x  es. 

13.041.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  the  fruits  of  their  work  at  allp — That 
committee  has  not  reported  yet ;  it  is  at  present  sitting.  A  certain 
number  of  statistics  have  been  gone  into,  but  no  conclusion  as  yet  has 
been  arrived  at. 

13.042.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  Have  you  not  a  scheme  showing  how  schools  of 
different  sizes  may  be  financed  P — ^Yes,  that  is  ready. 

13.043.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  give  us  that  P — I  have  not  the 
figures  with  me. 

13,044-45.  Could  you  send  them  P — I  could  send  them.  See  Appendix 
No.  2. 

18.046.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  When  will  the  report  of  the  sub-committee 
be  in,  do  you  think  P — ^I  do  not  know. 

13.047.  We  mii^ht  have  it,  perhaps  P — I  hardly  think  before  next  year; 
probably  the  early  part  of  next  year. 

13.048.  {Mr.  Toooall  to  Miss  Lwnby.)  You  lay  special  stress  upon  the 
need  to  limit  the  number  of  probationers,  do  you  not  P — ^Yes. 

13.049.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Education  Department  has  had  to  place 
a  limit  upon  the  number  of  pupil-teachers,  or  probationers,  in  elementary 
schools  P — Yes. 

13.050.  And  you  think  that  for  a  similar  reason  the  central  authority 
would  have  to  place  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  probationers  in  secondary 
schools  P — Yes. 

13.051.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  local  authority,  I  presume 
you  are  anxious  to  secure  that  there  should  be  a  representation  of 
teachers  or  those  who  have  been  teachers  on  the  local  authority  P — 
Yes,  certainly,  we  think  it  very  important  that  people  actually  acquainted 
with  education  should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

13.052.  You  propose  to  differentiate  between  teachers  emjployed  in 
various  classes  of  schools  upon  the  register ;  would  you  differentiate  in  the 
voting  between  head  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  P — I  think  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  separate  representation  to  headmasters  and  mistresses, 
but  our  association  nas  merely  said  that  all  secondary  teachers  should 
come  in,  without  discriminating. 

13.053.  You  do  not  propose  then  to  differentiate  in  that  way  P — ^We  do 
not. 
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18.054.  I  presume  the  salaries  yon  have  Kiven,  both  the  minimnm 
salary  obtained,  and  the  higher  salaries  that  yon  have  adverted  to,  are  not 
in  any  case  in  addition  to  board  and  residence  ? — No,  they  are  paid  to  non- 
resident teachers. 

13.055.  (Dr.  WormeU  to  Mrs.  Withiel,)  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  as  to 
this  council  which  yon  comiemplate  ;  as  I  understand,  it  is  one  specially 
formed  for  registration,  is  it  not  P — ^We  did  not  contemplate  that  solely ; 
we  thought  that  registration  would  be  one  of  its  functions. 

13.056.  What  other  functions  do  you  think  it  would  ftilfil  ?--We  think 
that  it  might  have  the  position  of  a  court  of  appeal  really  in  the  case 
BQggested,  as  to  whether  new  schools  should  be  established  in  certain 
locflklities,  and  that  it  might  be  a  sort  of  reconciliation  board  in  the  cases 
where  there  are  two  rival  schools  both  damaging  one  another,  and  both 
providing  the  same  type  of  education. 

13.057.  Then,  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  do  you 
think  that  that  council  is  sufficient  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

13.058.  Without  any  other  branch  to  complete  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education  P — Our  association  has  not  passed  any  resolution  on 
the  point. 

13.059.  Ton  speak  of  the  framing  of  the  schemes.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  would  frame  the  schemes,  would  they  not? — Certainly. 

13.060.  And  the  schools  then  that  would  be  selected  as  practising 
schools,  or  training  schools,  would  be  under  two  bodies;  is  tnatsoP — 
They  would  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  central  council. 

13.061.  And  after  their  sanction  by  the  central  council  as  training 
ftohools,  they  would  be  supervised  by  that  council  F — ^They  would  be 
inspected  certainly  as  we  contemplate. 

13.062.  You  know  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  also  have  the  power, 
which  they  exercise,  of  appointing  inspectors  for  schools  ? — Yes. 

13.063.  Would  there  be  a  divided  authority  there  P — We  imagine  that 
the  functions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  would  not  clash  with  those  of 
the  central  council,  and  that  there  would  be  harmony  between  those  bodies. 

13.064.  Could  you  tell  us  what  is  the  highest  salary  obtained  by  the 
members  of  your  association  P — ^Yes.  I  myself  had  a  salary  of  2502.  a 
year,  and  I  know  of  two  other  cases  where  that  amount  was  obtained ;  but 
that  was  the  highest  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

13.065.  How  many  do  you  think  obtained  250Z.  a  year  P — I  think  wo 
three  formed  the' sole  three,  but  I  do  not  know. 

13.066.  Have  you  any  notion  what  the  average  -salary  of  members  of 
your  association  is  P — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say.  (Miss  Lumhy,) 
There  are  a  few  cases  of  salaries  of  that  amount,  250Z.  a  year,  within  my 
knowledge. 

13.067.  (3fr8.  Bryant)  I  think  there  are  cases  of  300Z.  a  year  also,  and 
one  or  two  higher  still  P — They  are  rare. 

13.068.  (Mr,  Lyttelton  to  Mrs.  Withiel.)  Should  you  say  that  there  is 
a  tendency  of  salaries  to  rise  at  all  now  P — On  the  contrary,  they  have 
fallen  distinctly. 

13.069.  Lately  P— Within  the  last  10  years. 

13.070.  Is  that  due,  do  you  think,  partly  to  the  increased  numbers  of 
women  ready  to  teach  P — Yes,  we  think  so. 

13.071.  That  is  the  principal  reason  P — We  think  so. 

13.072.  (Dean  of  Manchester  to  Mrs,  Withiel.)  Just  one  single  ques- 
tion :  When  you  spoke  about  101.  being  the  average  cost  of  a  pupil,  did 
you  estimate  that  upon  the  basis  of  the  low  salaries  that  you  have  spoken 
of,  or  upon  an  increase  of  salaries  P — I  mentioned  that  a  school  contem- 
plated for  200  pupils  could  be  worked  with  fair  salariieg  for  a  fee  of 
something  slightly  oyer  101.  per  pupil, 
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13.073.  On  the  basis  of  what  salary,  the  low  salaries  P— Ko,  fair  ^laries, 
where  the  minimum  initial  salary  woald  be  80Z. 

13.074.  {Chairman,)  Is  there  any  other  matter  or  subieot  that  yon  woold 
like  to  bring  before  the  Commission  P — I  think  not,  thank  yon. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 
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Mr.  Chables  Mastin  and  Mr.  John  Moittgomesy  called  in  and 

examined. 

13.075.  (Ghairman  U)  Mr.  Martin.)  You  and  Mr.  Montgomery  are 
represcntatiyes  of  the  Assooiation  of  Assistant  Masters  P — Of  assistant 
masters. 

13.076.  What  post  do  yon  occupy  ? — I  am  treasurer  of  the  assooiation. 

13.077.  And  what  school  are  you  connected  withP — ^Ellis's  Sckooly 
Gospel  Oak. 

13.078.  (To  Mr.  Mmtgmnery.)  What  position  do  yoa  hold  P— I  am 
honorary  secretary  of  the  association. 

13.079.  And  a  teacher  in  what  school  P — Parmiter's  School,  Victoria 
Park. 

13.080.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission  to  take  the  subject  marked  B. 
on  your  paper  first.  You  are  prepared,  I  understand,  to  express  the 
views  of  your  association  on  the  question  of  the  administration  of 
secondary  schools  under  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commisstoners  P — 
Yes. 

13.081.  (To  Mr.  Martin.)  If  you  wish  to  make  any  remftrks  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Montgomery  of  course  you  will  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so ;  but  I  see  that  Mr.  Moutgomexy  is  the  gentleman 
charged  with  that  particular  part  of  the  evidence  ? — That  is  so. 

13.082.  (To  Mr.  Montgomery.)  First  of  all  may  I  ask  how  many 
assistant  teachers  belong  to  your  association  P — 460. 

13.083.  Are  they  all  teachers  in  endowed  schools  or  in  public  secondary 
schools  P — Membership  of  the  assooiation  is  open  to  assistant  masters  in 
all  secondary  schools,  whether  endowed  or  non-endowed,  public  or  private. 

13.084.  Then  I  take  it  that  many  of  your  teachers  may  be  in  private 
schools,  schools,  that  is  to  say,  carried  on  for  private  profit  P — About  one- 
eighth  of  them  are. 

13,065.  Do  the  schools  which  are  represented  by  your  association  exist 
throughout  the  country  or  in  any  particular  direction  P — About  half  of 
our  members  come  from  London  and  the  other  half  are  scattered  over 
England  and  Wales.  I  ought  to  add,  perhaps,  that  we  have  boon 
established  only  three  years. 

13.086.  Will  you  tell  us  what  qualifications  your  association  considers 
are  required  for  headmastei'Hhips  r' — At  present  in  about  one-third  of  the 
schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  a  degree  is  essential ;  in  the 
majority  of  other  cases  it  is  required  that  the  headmaster  shall  have 
a  degree,  or  such  other  qualification  as  the  governors  may  approve  of. 
We  hold  that  a  degree  should  be  one  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
the  headmastership  of  every  public  secondary  school.  We  have  collected 
statistics  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  headmasters  of  public 
secondary  schools  for  boys  in  Bngland  and  Wales ;  particulars  of  596  of 
those  schools  have  been  obtained,  and  we  find  that  the  headmasters  of  503 
at  e  graduates  ;  the  per-centage  being  84. 

13.087.  Have  yon  made  any  distinction  between  graduate  and  graduate ; 
I  mean  between  the  character  of  the  degree  ? — No,  we  have  made  no 
distinction  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  degree. 

13.088.  Nor  of  the  character  of  the  university  f — ^No  ;  but  I  can  giv^ 
the  numbers  coming  from  each  of  the  principal  universities. 
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13,069.  Under  the  term  "  univerBities/'  do  you  inclndd  tuiiyersitdes  in 
the  tJnited  Kingdom  P — We  include  nniTersities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

13.090.  Not  foreign  nnircrBities  or  colonial? — There  is  one  from  a 
foreign  nniversity. 

13.091.  Yon  will  put  in  that  table,  perhaps?— Yes  (lianding  in  the 
same).    See  Appendix  No.  3. 

13.092.  Will  yon  state  the  figures  to  the  Commission  P— This  is  a  table 
showing  the  academical  qualifications  of  the  headmasters  of  696  public 
secondary  schools  for  boys  in  England  and  Wales,  compiled  mainly  from 
school  prospectuses  issued  in  1894.  Number  of  headmasters,  596.  Num- 
her  of  graduates,  Oxford.  156;  Cambridge,  196;  Dublin,  44;  London, 
109 ;  other  unirersities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  12 ;  foreign  univer^ 
sities,  1 ;  total  518;  graduates  of  two  universities,  15 ;  total  number  of 
graduates,  503.  Per-centage  of  headmasters  who  are  graduates,  84; 
number  of  undergraduates,  17. 

18.093.  Are  there  any  headmasters  who  are  neither  graduates  nor 
undergraduates  P— 76. 

13.094.  Seventy-six  have  no  university  degree  or  qualification  P— Yes, 
who  have  no  university  qualification. 

18.095.  (Mr.  LytteU&n.)  Do(«  that  include  secondary  schools  from  the 
highest  public  schools  downwards ;  do  you  include  the  big  public  Bohools 
in  your  number  ?— Yes,  all  of  them. 

13.096.  {Cliairnian.)  It  includes  Eton  and  Harrow? — ^Yes,  we  include 
Eton  and  Harrow,  and  all  schools  of  that  class. 

13.097.  (Mr,  Jehh.)  Do  undergraduates  mean  men  who  have  been  at  a 
university  and  have  not  taken  a  degree  ? — I  understand  an  under- 
graduate to  mean  a  person  who  has  been  to  a  university  and  passed  at 
least  one  examination. 

13.098.  But  who  has  not  taken  a  degree  P — Yes. 

13.099.  (Mr.  Gockbum,)  Could  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  headr 
masters  are  clergymen  ? — Of  the  596  headmasters  283  are  in  holy  orders. 

13.100.  (Chairman,)  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  on  the 
part  of  your  association  with  regard  to  the  qualifications,  for  headmaster- 
ships? — ^We  hold  that  the  candidateB  for  head  masterships  should  be 
required  to  have  a  certain  number  of  years'  experience  as  assistant  masters 
in  a  public  secondary  school.  That  recommendation  was  made  by  the 
8chool6  Inquiry  Commission,  but  no  such  proviso  exists  in  the  schemes, 

13.101.  No  such  proviso  is  contained  in  any  scheme  P — 'No. 

13.102.  How  many  years  do  you  propose  that  the  headmaster  should 
have  served  as  assistant  master  ? — ^Five  years. 

13.103.  Is  there  any  other  qualification  that  you  would  suggest  P — No, 
those  are  the  only  qualifications  which  we  wish  to  see  enforced,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  there  is  satisfactory  proof  of  good  character  on  the  part 
of  the  candidate. 

13.104.  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  five  some  statistics  of  these 
schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission  P — Tnat  is  so.  t  wish  to  give  an 
analysis  of  the  approved  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission  for  the 
adminiBtration  of  secondary  schools  for  boys  up  to  3rd  October  1894. 

13.105.  Will  you  do  so,  if  you  please? — Number  of  Bohemes  409. 
Appointment  of  headmaster:  number  of  cases  in  which  a  degree  is 
essential  183 ;  number  of  cases  in  which  membership  of  the  Church  of 
Engluid  is  required  31.  Appointment  of  assistant  masters :  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  appointment  is  in  the  hands  of  (a.)  the  governors  50 ; 
(&.)  the  headmaster  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors  4 ;  (o.)  the 
headmaster  355.  Dismissal  of  assistant  masters :  number  of  cases.,  in 
which  the  power  is  given  to  (a,)  the  governors  t>0 ;  (2>.)  the  headmaster 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  governors  42 ;  (c.)  the  headmaster  subject  to 
^n  appeal  to  the  governors  if  exnense  has  been  incurred  in  setting  up  a 
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boftrding-honse  4;  (<2.)  the  headmaster  subject  to  the  approyal  of  the 
goTemors  4 ;  (e.)  the  headmaster  309.  Mode  of  payment  of  assistant 
master :  nnmber  of  oases  in  which  (a.)  salaries  are  nxed  by  the  governors 
54 ;  (& )  an  assigned  sum  is  distributed  by  the  headmaster  snbject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governors  339 ;  (c.)  an  assigned  sum  is  distributed  by  the 
headmaster  14 ;  (d.)  no  method  stated  2.     8ee  Appendix  No.  3. 

13.106.  I  understand  that  this  analysis  has  been  made  by  vonr  asso- 
ciation?— At  the  offices  of  the  Charity  Commission  from  the  official 
copies  of  the  schemes.  The  Charity  Commissioners  very  kindly  gave  us 
every  facility  for  the  collection  of  statistics. 

13.107.  Do  yen  wish  to  make  an^  remark  on  this  analysis  P — ^Not  on 
the  analysis  itself »  hot  en  the  prevailing  regulation  as  to  the  tenure  of 
office  of  assistant  ma&lerp  and  on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
introduced. 

13.108.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  With  regard  to  these  statistics,  I  suppose 
you  examined  the  schemes  of  the  31  cases  in  which  the  headmaster  must 
be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  P — Yes. 

13.109.  On  what  ground  is  that  based ;  had  those  been  schemes  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  modem  times  P — I  can  give  the  dates. 

13.110.  How  long  ago  should  you  say,  roughly  P — ^I  am  unable  to  speak 
from  memory,  but  I  have  a  list  of  them. 

13.111.  On  what  ground  was  it  based P — I  do  not  know;  there  is  no 
statement  in  the  schemes. 

13.112.  You  have  not  investigated  that  P — ^No,  I  have  not. 

13.113.  (Mr.  Holihouse.)  What  class  of  schools  do  these  schemes  relate 
to — schools  of  a  specially  denominational  character? — Some  of  them 
are  schools  attached  to,  and  under  the  government  of,  Cathedral 
Chapters. 

13.114.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Schools  excepted  you  mean  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  P — ^I  think  so. 

13.115.  {Dean  of  Man43he8ter.)  You  have  counted  in  the  cathedral 
schools,  have  you  ? — Yes. 

13.116.  It  goes  without  saying,  as  you  know,  probably  that  those  are 
exceptions?-  Yes. 

13.117.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Rave  you  found  any  cases  where  the  head- 
master must  be  a  minister  of  another  denomination  P — There  is  no  such 
scheme  so  far  as  I  know. 

13.118.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  But  these  are  not  all  cathedral  schools,  are 
they  ? — ^By  no  means ;  speaking  fVom  memory,  three-fourths  of  them  are 
not*. 

13.119.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  will  furnish  the  secretary  with  the 
names  of  the  31  schools  so  that  he  may  make  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  of 
this  particular  regulation  ? — Certainly. 

13.120.  [Mr.  Llewelhm  Htnith.)  With  regard  to  those  statistics,  what 
principle  of  selection  did  you  adopt  in  sending  out  inquiries ;  what  was 
your  definition  of  a  secondary  scliool ;  how  did  you  discriminate  ? — I  do 
not  quite  know  whether  I  should  bo  in  order  in  asking  for  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  question  P 

13.121.  You  have  got  answers  from  596  schools ;  probably  you  sent  out 
inquiries  to  a  larger  number,  but  where  did  you  get  your  list  of  schools 
from  ? — If  you  are  referring  to  the  696  schools  from  which  we  obtained 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  academic  qualifications  of  the  headmasters, 
the  list  which  wo  took  as  the  basis  was  that  issued  by  the  committee  of 
the  Headmasters'  Association  with  one  or  two  additions.  The  list,  in 
my  opinion,  is  as  complete  as  possible,  bearing  in  mind  the  few  sources  of 
information  available ;  but  frequent  changes  take  place,  so  that  at  any 
given  moment  the  list  requires  correction. 
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13.122.  (Ghairmcm.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  experience  as      AssmAvr 
assistant  master,  what  are  your  views  respecting  that ;  that  a  specified  thmb  qSxik. 
number  of  years  should  be  required ;  is  that  so  ? —  Yes  ;  that  five  years'     catiovb  ud 
experience   as  assistant  master  in    a  public   secondary   school  shall  be       Sal^im. 
required  as  a  qualification  for  the  headmastership  of  a  public  secondary 

school. 

13.123.  That  I  understand  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  ? — They  mentioned  no  number  of  years. 

13.124.  To  pass  on  then  to  the  question  of  the  tenure  of  office  by 
assistant  masters,  do  you  wish  to  give  us  some  statistics  with  regard  to 
that  ? — With  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  assistant  masters,  the  schemes  of 
the  Charity  Commission  vary  a  great  deal.  The  prevailing  regulation 
is  that  in  which  the  assistant  master  is  dismissible  at  pleasure  by  the 
headmaster,  as  lias  been  shown  already  by  the  statistics  which  I  hare 
given,  niftmely  in  309  out  of  409  schemes,  without  any  right  of  appeal  to 
the  governing  body. 

13.125.  You  desjre,  I  understand,  to  express  the  opinion  of  your  asso- 
ciation with  regard  to  that  right  of  appeal  r — I  do. 

13.126.  What  is  that  opinion  P— Assuming  that  the  assistant  master  is 
appointed  by  the  headmaster,  then  we  hold  that  the  assistant  master 
ought  not  to  be  dismissible  by  the  headmaster  unless  there  is  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  governing  body. 

13.127.  And  from  your  statistics  you  show  that  in  the  majority  of 
schools  on  vour  list  that  right  of  appeal  does  not  exist  P — That  is  so  in 
three-fourths  of  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission. 

13.128.  As  regards  the  salaries  of  assistant  masters  what  have  you  to 
say  P — The  Charity  Commissiou  require  that  the  goreming  body  of  every 
school  should  once  a  year  send  in  a  financial  return,  but  this  is  not  always 
done.  We,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  have  been 
investigating,  and  noting  down,  the  various  items  in  the  financial  returns, 
and  in  some  cases,  in  oraer  to  get  the  financial  return  of  a  school,  we  have 
had  to  go  back  to  the  year  1889 ;  but  we  have  not  gone  back  any  further 
than  18B6. 

13.129.  You  mean  that  in  certain  schools  there  have  been  no  finan- 
cial reports  since  that  date  P— Not  since  1886.  The  blank  form,  issued 
by  the  Charity  Commission,  is  not  in  our  opinion  the  best  form,  but 
it  is  not  properly  filled  up.  We  find  that  the  form  of  the  Charity 
Commission  requires  that  there  shall  be  shown  the  yearly  rate  of  pay- 
ment to  each  teacher;  but  in  nearly  half  the  cases  that  is  not  done. 
In  some  returns  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  masters  appear  under  the 
head  of  "Assistant  masters,  apparatus,  &o,**  Then  the  number  of  boys 
is  not  given  in  about  half  the  cases,  although  required,  and  on  the  whole 
the  returns  are  not  well  made.  In  tabulating  the  information  in  these 
returns  under  the  heads  given  by  the  Charity  Commission  in  their  form, 
we  have  entered  on  a  task  which  has  been  several  times  more  difficult 
than  we  anticipated. 

13.130.  What  do  you  propose  to  do ;  if  the  returns  are  nob  there  how 
can  you  make  any  statistics  nrom  them  P — ^We  can  compile  statistics  from 
those  returns  which  have  been  made.  If  a  return  for  the  current  year  has 
not  been  made,  we  can  go  back ;  the  Charity  Commission  have  the  returns 
as  far  back  as  1886.  Very  often  there  is  mternal  evidence  by  means  of 
which  we  can  supply  the  details  omitted.  Thus,  although  the  number  of 
boys  may  not  be  given,  yet  the  amount  paid  to  the  headmaster  in  capita- 
tion fees,  and  also  the  rate  of  capitation  fee  be  given ;  the  number  of  boys 
can  be  ascertained. 

13.131.  Then  you  have  undertaken  the  duty  of  bringing  these  reports, 
as  far  as  possible,  into  proper  shape  ? — Yes,  and  we  have  now  the  data  for 
giving  under  the  heads  of  the  Charity  Commission  return  tables,  showing 
total  income  and  expenditure,  the  per-centage  composition  of  inoomd 
and  expenditure^  and  the  cost  of  education  pernead. 
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13432.  Bat  within  a  month  or  soToa  expect  to  be  able  to  have  that 
infonnation  P — ^We  shall  most  certainly  have  all  those  returns  ready. 

13.133.  You  will  probably  send  it  to  the  secretary  P — I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so.     See  Appendix  No.  3. 

13.134.  Becanse,  no  doubt,  that  information  will  be  of  very  considerable 
importance  P — 1  think  so. 

13.135.  As  I  understand  it,  the  basis  of  yonr  tables  will  be  founded 
upon  returns  which  you  obtain  from  the  Charity  Commission  P — ^That 
is  so. 

13.136.  Ajid  the  only  difference  is  that  you,  I  was  going  to  say, 
manipulate  the  numbers ;  1  mean  by  that  that  you  obtain  from  certain 
results  placed  at  yonr  disposal,  information  which  is  not  directly  given  in 
the  tables ;  is  that  so  P — Tne  only  oa«e  where  we  may  be  said  to  manipulate 
tibe  figures  is  where  such  an  item  as  the  number  of  boys  is  not  given*  but 
is  obtainable  from  the  amount  paid  to  the  headmaster  in  capitation  fees 
and  the  rate  of  the  capitation  fee.  If  information  can  be  gamed  in  that 
way  fW>m  internal  sources,  we  endeavour  to  get  it. 

13.137.  Therefore  those  data  are  as  reliable  as  any  other  portions  of  the 
returns  given  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  P — Yes. 

13.138.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  It  is  an  analysis  rather  than  a  manipula- 
tion P — It  is  an  analysis.    {Mr.  Martin.)  It  is  a  summary  rather. 

13.139.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Montgom&ry.y  Let  us  put  it  quite  dearly. 
These  statistics  are  not  returns  given  by  the  Charity  Commission,  but 
the  Commissioners  give  you  access  to  certain  docnments  in  their  posses- 
sion, which  documents  have  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Charity 
Commission  or  under  the  regulations  of  the  Charity  Commission  by  the 
various  schoc^ls  in  question  P — That  is  so. 

13.140.  Therefore  the  Charity  Commission  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
these  numbers ;  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  school  authorities  P— Yes, 
quite  so. 

13.141.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  But  as  regards  the  number  of  boys,  you  have  had 
occasion  to  go  outside  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Charity  Commission 
Acts,  do  we  understand  P — No,  we  do  not  go  outside  them,  because  we  wish 
our  figures  to  be  entirely  official,  that  is  to  say,  to  base  them  solely 
on  the  figures  supplied  by  the  clerks  of  the  governing  bodies. 

13.142.  (Dean  of  MancheMler.)  Which  sometimes  are  incorrect,  are  they 
not  P — I  assume  that  the  figures  given  in  the  official  returns  are  correct. 
There  are  no  other  figures  to  go  upon. 

13.143.  (Ohairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  that  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  P — ^The  statistics  from  voluntary  returns. 

13.144.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  those.  Are  those  statistics  of  serious 
length  ? — No. 

13.145.  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  read  them.  In  the  first  place,  how  did 
you  obtain  these  so-called  voluntary  returns  P  —We  sent  a  printed  form 
to  our  members  who  are  assistant  masters  in  public  endoTved  secondarv 
day  schools,  pointing  out  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  average  salary  of  assistant  masters  in  public  secondary 
schools,  because  the  returns  to  the  Charity  Commission  are  verv 
incomplete  and  very  badly  sent  in,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not  distinguish 
between  assistant  masters  and  visiting  masters  ;  and  to  make  any  calcu- 
lation as  to  the  average  salary  of  assistant  masters,  treating  an  assistant 
master  and  a  visiting  master  as  the  same,  would  not  be  a  fair  way  of 
arriving  at  any  information  on  the  question. 

13.146.  Or  even  treating  them  as  a  piece  of  apparatus  as  you  said  just 
now  ? — Certainly  not. 

13.147.  Then  what  are  the  results  of  your  issuing  these  notices  r — ^We 
have  arrived  at  an  average  under  different  heads  from  the  schools  from 
which  wo  have  received  information. 
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13',148.  Would  yon  kindly  give  tib  the  deiftite  P — Income  from  endow- 
ment, 1,0952.,  inoome  from  fees,  SBSl. 

I3,li9.  Wait  a  moment;  let  qb  be  quite  clear  what  it  is  your  are 
giving  us ;  is  this  one  particular  school  P — This  is  a  table  showing 
▼arious  particulars  with  regard  to  pubho  secondary  endowed  day  schools 
for  boys  in  England  and  WiieB,  compiled  from  returns  made  by  assistant 
masterd  in  1894  (handing  in  the  same).     See  Appendix  No.  3. 

13.150.  Now  the  first  item  P — Income  from  endowment,  1,095Z. 

13.151.  What  does  that  meanP — That  means  that  the  average  inoome 
from  endowment  for  the  Camber  of  schools  from  which  we  have  received 
retams  (under  this  particular  head  the  number  is  20)  is  1,0952. 

13.152.  That  is  to  Bay,  that  in  20  schools  you  arc  taking  an  average  of 
the  total  endowment  and  that  is  the  figure  that  you  arrive  at  P — ^Yes. 

13.153.  Do  you  give  us  averages  in  all  the  other  cases  P — ^Yos. 

18.154.  This  is  a  table  of  averages  then  P — Yes. 

13.155.  How  many  schools  does  this  list  contain  that  you  hare  just 
handed  in  P — In  this  particular  case  it  was  20. 

13.156.  Could  you  give  us  the  the  names  of  those  20  schools  P — ^I  am  not 
able  to  give  the  names.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  a  ^reat  difficulty  in 
getting  returns,  and  the  only  way  that  we  saw  of  obtaming  information 
was  by  stating  that  the  names  of  the  schools  would  not  be  published,  and 
that  the  returns  would  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  averages. 

13.157.  But  then. in  choosing  the  20  schools,  I  presume  that  you  had 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  schools,  and  you  endeavoured,  as  far  as  you  can, 
to  give  a  fair  average ;  you  have  not  chosen  the  20  schools  all  of  one 
particulDr  character  P — We  did  not  choose  the  schools ;  we  sent  out  the 
form  to  all  our  members  who  were  assistant  mat^ters  in  public  endowed 
secondary  day  schools. 

13.158.  {Mr,  Cochbum.)  How  many  forms  did  you  send  out  P— About 
200. 

13.159.  And  you  only  got  20  back  P — Yes  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  somd  schools  we  have  as  many  as  10  or  11  members. 

13.160.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  then  that  these  results  that  you  are 
about  to  give  us  are  the  whole  results  that  you  have  obtained ;  they  are 
not  chosen  in  any  way,  but  you  are  giving  us  the  result  of  all  the  replies 
that  you  have  received  P — That'  is  so. 

13.161 .  And  those  replies  form,  I  understand,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  Let  us  xmderstand  what  these  20  schools  are  that  you  are 
about  to  give  us  ;  ore  they  all  endowed  schools  P — They  are  all  endowed 
schools. 

13.162.  Are  they  all  day  schools  ? — They  are  all  day  schools. 

13.163.  They  do  not  include  any  boarding  schools  P — No. 

13.164.  [Dean  of  Manchester.)  And  out  of  the  200  forms  that  yon  sent 
ODt  do  yon  say  you  only  got  replies  from  20  people  P — That  is  not  so. . 

13.165.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  explain  how  you  arrive  at  the 
selection  of  these  20  endowea  day  schools  P — Wo  did  not  select ;  we  sent 
out  forms  to  all  our  members  who  are  assistant  masters  in  public  endowed 
secondary  day  schools,  and  whether  we  received  a  rei^um  or  not  depends 
upon  the  willingness  of  our  members,  and  on  the  governors  having,  or  not 
having,  published  abstracts  of  their  accounts  as  required  by  the  schemes 
of  the  Gnarity  Commission. 

13.166.  Then  is  the  Commission  to  understand  that  you  have  taken  an 
average  of  all  the  answers  that  you  obtained  P — That  is  so. 

13.167.  And  that  those  were  20  out  of  about  200  P— No. 

13.168.  Twenty  out  of  how  many  ?— Twenty  schools  out  of  about  40  that 
wc  sent  to. 
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13.169.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  answers  or  the  result  that  you  are 
abont  to  give  ns  on  the  case  of  those  20  schools  give  a  fair  representation 
of  the  state  of  the  case  throughout  the  other  schools  from  which  you  have 
not  got  information  ? — I  think  that  the  figpires  that  we  have  obtained 
represent  the  state  of  affairs  in  what  I  may  call  well- endowed  middle- 
class  public  secondary  day  schools. 

13.170.  With  that  understanding  let  us  now  proceed  to  hear  what  you 
have  put  down  P — ^Average  income  from  endowment  in  20  cases,  1,0952. ; 
average  income  from  fees  in  25  cases,  8832. ;  average  fees  in  12  cases, 
52.  6#. ;  average  number  of  boys  in  27  cases,  180 ;  average  number  of  boys 
in  a  form  in  26  cases,  22 ;  average  cost  of  education  per  head  in  15  cases, 
10*52.;  average  salary  of  headmaster  in  26  cases,  4452. ;  average  total 
salaries  of  assistant  masters  (excluding  visiting  masters)  in  27  oases,  per 
school,  7162. ;  average  total  salaries  of  visiting  masters  in  14  cases,  per 
school,  75*62.;  average  number  of  assistant  masters  (excluding  visiting 
masters)  in  27  cases,  per  school,  5 ;  average  salary  of  assistant  master 
(exclnduig  visiting  masters)  in  27  schools,  149*32.;  average  cost  of  head- 
master per  boy  in  26  schools,  2*42.  ;  average  cost  of  one  assistant  master 
(excluding  visiting  masters)  per  boy  in  27  schools,  7*32. ;  average  cost  of 
staff  per  boy,  including  visiting  masters  and  excluding  headmasters,  in  27 
schools,  42. 

13.171.  (Mr,  Coekbum.)  And  all  those  averages  are  from  about  40 
schools  ? — It  varies  from  20  to  27. 

13.172.  But  you  sent  the  return  to  about  40  schools  P — ^Yes. 

13.173.  (Chairman,)  In  drawing  up  this  table  have  you  ever  considered 
whether  these  averages  really  represent  the  true  average.  Take  the  case 
for  instance  of  income  from  endowment  for  which  you  give  1,0952. ;  does 
that  give  you  any  real  information  not  knowing  what  the  maximum 
income  from  endowment  in  one  case  may  be,  and  what  the  minimum 
income  from  endowment  in  another  case  may  be  P — I  do  not  think  that 
the  figures  in  that  return  are  of  very  much  value  except  as  regards  the 
salaries  of  masters. 

13.174.  That  is  because  the  variation  in  the  salaries  is  not  very  great, 
whereas  the  variation  in  the  income  from  endowment  may  be  very  great  P 
— ^The  salaries  of  assistant  masters  do  not  vary  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
endowments. 

13.175.  Tou  lay  stress  particularly  here  upon  the  figures  that  you  have 
obtained  of  salaries  of  masters  P — Yes. 

13.176.  And  yoa  think  that  in  that  respect  thev  do  represent  a  fair 
average  P — ^Yes,  of  well- endowed  public  secondary  day  schools. 

13,177  Keeping  for  the  moment,  to  the  question  that  is  really  before 
us,  namely,  the  salaries  for  assistant  masters,  and  looking  at  the  results 
which  you  have  obtained,  what  does  your  association  say  about  that 
point  P — We  consider  that  assistant  masters  in  public  secondary  schools 
are  badly  paid.  We  consider  that  in  establishing  a  school  some  sum  should 
be  assigned  for  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  masters.  The  Charity  Com- 
mission schemes  arrange  for  the  salary  of  the  headmaster ;  they  give  him 
a  certain  sum  out  of  the  income  from  endowment  and  a  capitation  fee ; 
but  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  salary  of  assistant  masters;  the 
schemes  state,  as  a  rule,  that  the  governors  shall  fix  a  sum  for  assistant 
masters  and  apparatus,  but  in  no  scheme  is  there  any  provision  as  to  what 
proportion  of  the  endowment  or  bow  much  per  head  should  be  assigned  as 
the  salary  of  assistant  masters.  The  result  of  making  no  provision  is  that 
the  assistant  masters,  in  some  cases,  are  Yerj  badly  paid.  The  headmaster, 
is  paid  fairly  well ;  but,  as  no  corresponding  provision  is  made  for  the 
assistant  masters,  many  ca»es  occur  of  schools  with  staffs  of  five  or  six, 
or  even  more,  assistant  masters,  where  the  headmaster's  salary  is  equal 
10  that  of  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

13,178.  What  scheme,  if  any,  does  your  association  propose  with  regard 
to  this  matter  P — We  think  that  it  is  necessary  in  estabiismng  every  school 
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to  consider  what  Ib  the  minimum  cost  of  efficient  education  per  head,  and 
to  assign  a  certain  proportion  of  that  minimum  to  salaries  for  assistant 
masters. 

^  13,179.  Taking  into  consideration  the  endowment  the  amount  of  fees, 
charged,  and  the  number  of  boys,— is  that  so  P— Taking  into  account  the 
amount  of  available  income  and  the  number  of  boys. 

13.180.  {Mr.  Hohhouee,)  Is  it  possible  to  lay  that  down  in  any  scheme ; 
does  not  the  number  of  boys  constantly  vary,  and  in  many  of  these  schools 

does  not  the  amount  of  income  available  constantly  vary  also  P It  does  • 

but  I  think  it  is  qpite  possible  to  lay  down  the  minimum  sum  required 
as  the  condition  or  efficient  education  in  any  school,  if  the  character  of 
the  education  and  the  number  of  the  boys  be  given. 

13.181.  A  minimum  sum  for  any  one  assistant  master  do  you  mean  P 

No,  a  minimum  sum  per  head  for  a  staff  of  assistant  masters. 

13.182.  {Dr,  Fairbaim.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  extend  the  principle  of 
capitation  grants  to  assistant  masters  P— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
assistant  masters  generally  would  approve  of  that  arrangement,  but  I 
think  that  a  satisfactory  .arrangement  of  that  nature  might  be  made. 

13.183.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  But  you  do  not  speak  on  behalf  of  your 
association  in  that  respect  P — No. 

13.184.  {Chairman.)  Then,  in  fact  you  have  not  any  special  scheme  to 
lay  before  the  Commission ;  you  only  desire  to  inform  us  that,  in  your 
opinion,  some  scheme  for  the  betterment  of  the  assistant  masters  would 
be  welcomed  P— When  we  have  added  up,  and  .tabulated,  the  financial 
returns  made  to  the  Charity  Commission  we  shall  probably  be  in  a 
position  to  draw  up  a  scheme  assigpiing  to  the  different  heads,  as  given 
m  the  Charity  Commissioners*  financial  return,  the  amount  of  money 
which  we  think  ought  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  them.  At  present  all  that 
I  can  do  is  td  state  that,  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  52.  per  head 
for  the  stafi*,  excluding  the  headmaster,  is  an  irreducible  minimum  to 
guarantee  efficient  education  in  second  grade  schools  of  not  less  than  300 
boys.  The  rate  must  be  higher  for  first  grade  schools,  and  also  for  smaller 
second  grade  schools. 

13.185.  What  do  you  consider  should  b%  the  rate  for  the  headmaster  P 
—I  have  not  thought  specially  on  that  matter,  but  I  think  that  in  a  second 
grade  school  of  800  boys,  the  headmaster  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  21, 
per  head. 

13.186.  Have  you  considered  not  only  the  question  of  the  staff,  but  the 
question  of  the  working  of  the  school  otherwise,  and  do  you  feel  able  to 
give  us  an  opinion  on  the  question  of  what  it  would  cost  per  head  for  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  school  other  than  the  staflrp— I  think  that 
after  you  have  paid  the  assistant  masters  52.,  and  the  headmaster  2Z.,  per 
head,  3Z.  per  head  is  an  irreducible  minimum  for  meeting  the  otner 
expenses. 

13.187.  Do  you  think  that  it  could  possibly  meet  the  other  expenses  P 

As  the  result  of  examining  the  financial  returns  made  to  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, we  find  that  some  items  of  expenditure  vary  a  great  deal.  In 
some  schools  the  cost  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  given  to  boys  leaving 
the  school  to  go  to  other  and  higher  places  of  education  amounts  to  over 
5  per  cent,  of  the  income ;  and  I  think  that  the  cost  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  ought  to  be  excluded.  Another  item  which  ought  to  be 
excluded,  and  this  is  very  important  in  my  opinion,  is  the  cost  of 
administering  the  property  from  which  the  school  derives  its  income.  The 
cost  of  administering  the  property  runs  up  in  many  cases  to  over  20  per 
cent. ;  and  in  some  cases  to  26  per  cent.  That,  I  presume,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  school  deiives  its  income  from  land  and  other  property 
requiring  very  expensive  management.  Therefore,  when  I  state  lOZ.  as  the 
irreducible  minimum,  I  mean  101,  per  head  of  net  income ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  to  exclude  all  cost  of  managing  the  property  from  which  the  school 
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its  income,  and  the  ooet  of  seholarahipfi  Mid  exhiUtioiig  to  plscee 
of  higher  mstaracdon. 

13,188.  Woald  it  include  the  cost  of  keeping  np  the  building  ? — ^Yes, 
the  cost  of  maintenance.    I  assume  that  the  school  has  been  fVilly  equipped. 

13,189-90.  {Mrs,  Bruant.)  I  think  you  said  52.  for  the  staff  and  8L  fop  Um 
headmaster,  the  total  being  lOZ., — which  gives  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
income  to  go  to  the  staff.  That  is  the  ideal ;  I  understand  that  is 
what  you  think  the  ri^ht  distribution  ought  to  be ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fhct,  what  did  yon  find  it  to  be,  or  within  what  limit  did  jou  find  it  range 
in  your  inyestigattons  P — I  regard  5L  per  head  for  assistant  masters  as 
an  irreducible  minimum  under  the  conaitions  I  have  stated.    We  have  not 

gone  far  enough  in  our  investigations  to  give  the  cost  of  the  staff  per 
ead,  or  the  range. 

13.191.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Would  it  be  possible  for  vou  to  put  in  similar 
calculations  of  the  estimated  cost  applying  to  schools  of  lees  than  300 
boys  ? — ^We  will  endeavour  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.    5ae  Appendix  No.  3. 

13.192.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  Will  you  state  also  the  range  of  salary  as  well  as 
the  average  ? — ^Yes. 

13.193.  {Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  we  correctly  underiifcand  that  the 
10/.  is  not  to  include  any  expenditure  on  scholarships  or  exhibitions  ?< — 
The  iOl.  ought  not  to  include  any  expenditure  on  scholarships  or 
exhibitions. 

13.194.  With  regard  to  the  statistics  that  you  got  fkx>m  those  sohoolst 
could  you  tell  me  whether  the  average  income  from  endowment  included, 
in  any  casesy  income  specially  assigned  to  scholarships  and  exhibitiona  P 
Fossiblj  your  returns  would  not  enable  you  to  state  that.  In  many 
schemes  certain  funds  are  sot  aside,  and  it  is  provided  that  no  lees  than  so 
much  must  be  spent  on  Rcholarshtps  P — I  think  Mr.  Martin  can  tmswer 
that  better  than  I  can.  {Mr,  Martin.)  I  examined  many  of  the  financial 
returns,  and  many  such  funds  conio  under  income  ;  but  we  took  special 
note  of  them.    There  is  no  snch  funds  included  in  our  voluntary  re tume. 

■ 

13.195.  {Mr.  Jebh  io  Mr.  Montgomery.)  In  a  second  grade  school  of  300 
boys  a  sum  of  1,500{.  would  be  set  aside,  according  to  your  scheme^  to  be 
divided  among  the  staff,  apart  from  the  headmaster ;  is  not  that  so  P*— > 
That  is  BO. 

13.196.  How  many  assistant  masters  would  you  contemplate,  as  a  rule, 
in  a  school  of  that  sise  and  character  P — Not  more  than  ten. 

13.197.  {Mr,  YoxcM,)  I  think  you  stated  that  the  average  salary  of  the 
assistant  masters,  in  the  figures  you  referred  to,  was  140L  ? — I  did, 

13.198.  Do  you  think  that  that  could  be  taken  as  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative figure  for  all  the  assistant  masters  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  England  and  Wales  P — I  think  it  is  higher  than  the  result 
that  we  shall  obtain  from  the  financial  returns  noade  to  the  Charity 
Commission. 

13.199.  Do  those  figures  include  the  salaries  paid  to  assistant  masters 
at  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  schools  of  that  type  ?— No. 

13.200.  Are  there  not  within  your  knowledge  cases  of  201.  or  40Z.  a 
year  being  paid  to  assistant  teachers  in  secondary  schQpls  in  addition 
to  board  ana  residence ;  are  not  sums  of  that  type  very  numerous  P 
— There  are  many  schools  of  that  class. 

13.201.  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  not  represent  140L  a  year  as 
being  the  average  salary  of  assistant  masters  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  country,  because  from  general  knowledge  one  knows  that 
such  a  representation  is  far  too  high ;  at  least  one  supposes  so.  Your  14/01, 
a  year  applies  to  a  particular  class  of  school  only ;  a  second  grade  public 
endowed  school  P — ^That  is  so. 
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13.202.  And  ^rotir  association  does  not  in  any  way  refer  to  assistant 
masters  in  schools  other  than  those  schools  ? — Our  returns  do  not  come 
from  any  schools  other  than  those. 

15.203.  Is  it  yonr  opinion,  that  the  salaries  paid  to  assistant  masters  in 
schools  which  are  below  the  grade  of  second  grade  public  endowed  schools 
ai^  very  much  less  than  140L  a  year  on  the  arerage  r — Yes,  buti  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  how  much  below.  The  salaries  paid  in  private  schoolB 
lu'e,  as  a  rule,  very  low  ;  but  I  have  no  figures  bearing  on  the  subject. 

13,2(H.  {Dr.  Favrhaim,)  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  what  you  mean  bv  a 
BQOond  grade  public  endowed  school? — ^I  use  the  term  '*  second  grade  to 
denote  a  school  at  which  the  leaving  age  under  ordinary  circa  no  stances 
is  16. 

13.205.  Then  you  exclude  the  great  public  grammar  schools  P — In  my 
estimate  of  lOZ.,  I  do. 

13.206.  And  in  your  estimate  as  to  salaries  P — I  do. 

18.207.  (Ghmrman.)  Then  I  understand  that  these  20  schools  do  not 
cancain  any  of  the  very  large  day  schools  of  the  country,  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood  for  example  P — ^They  include  several  of 
t^ose  schools. 

13.208.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  But  do  they  include  schools  (I  will  mention  a 
number  so  as  to  prevent  any  invidiousness)  like  St.  Paul's,  Merchant 
Taylors,  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and  the  grammar  Bchools 
of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Bradford  ? — We  have  no  figures  from  schools 
of  that  type. 

13.209.  {Chairman.)  With  respect  to  public  notification  of  vacancies 
I  believe  you  wish  to  make  some  statement  on  behalf  of  your  association  P 
There  is  a  generally  recognised  principle  that  all  vacant  appointments 
should  be  advertised,  and  any  neglect  to  observe  that  principle,  where 
public  money  is  concerned,  is  generally  regarded  with  saspicion.  In 
the  case  of  headmasterships,  the  Charity  Commissioners  provide  in  all 
their  schemes  that  public  notification  of  the  vacancy  shall  be  given ;  but 
the  regulation  is  not  so  stringent  as  we  think  it  should  be.  It  is  as 
follows :  "  In  order  to  get  the  best  candidates,  the  governors,  before 
'*  making  any  appointment,  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  vacancy,  and 
*'  invite  applicants  for  the  ofifioe  by  advertisements  in  newspapers,  or  by 
"  such  other  means  as  they  may  judge  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
"object." 

13.210.  What  are  you  quoting  from  ? — The  stereotyped  clause  in  the 
schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission.  We  think  that  all  the  words 
following  "newspapers  ought  to  be  deleted;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
governors  of  a  school  ought  to  bo  compelled  to  advertise  every  vacancy 
without  there  being  left  to  them  any  loophole  such  as  is  left  by  the  phrase 
**  or  by  such  other  means  as  they  may  judge  bee^t  calculated  to  secure  the 
objoct.** 

13.211.  When  you  talk  of  vacancies,  are  you  speaking  altogether  of 
vacancies  in  the  headmasterships,  or  of  assistant  masterships  as  well  P — 
We  think  that  that  provision  ought  to  be  extended  to  assistant  masterships ; 
at  present  it  is  connned  to  head  masterships. 

13.212.  Do  you  consider  that  the  assistant  masters  should  be  app<Mnted 
by  the  headmaster ;  you  have  not  given  us  any  opinion  about  tnat ;  if 
yo«  have  any  opinion  to  ^ive  us  on  that  subject  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
It  P — ^The  association  which  I  represent  has  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  appointment  of  assistant  masters  by  the  headmaster  is 
likely  to  tend  most  to  efficiency. 

13.213.  That  is  the  practice  in  common  vogue  now,  is  it  not  ?-«That  is 
the  practice  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  schools  administered  under  the  schemes 
of  the  Charity  Commission. 

13.214.  And  do  your  association  agree  that  that  is  the  best  mode  P — It 
ha?  not  expressed  itself  so  strcmgly  as  that. 
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13.215.  It  being  the  case  that  the  headmaster  in  75  per  cent,  of  the 
schools  has  the  appointment  of  the  assistant  masters,  what  is  the  use  of 
pnblio  advertisement  P — ^In  order  to  get  the  best  selection  of  candidates. 

13.216.  (Dean  of  Manchegier,)  The  headmaster  shonld  advertiae,  yon 
mean  ? — Yes,  or  the  gOTernors  as  representing  the  school. 

13.217.  Is  there  any  recoonie  to  that  altematiye  which  yon  have  just 
quoted  to  as  P — I  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  without  any  experience  was 
appointed  headmaster,  and  of  a'case  where  the  governor  wished  to  appoint 
a  man  without  going  throngh  the  process  of  advertising. 

TsvrBB  or  13,218.  {Otairman.)  What  is  the  prevailing  regalation  as  to  the  tenure 
uSnm!  ^^  office  by  assistant  masters,  and  under  what  circumstances  was  it  intro- 
duced ? — Under  the  first  schemes  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
a  clause  was  inserted,  which  stated  that  the  **  headmaster  should  have  the 
' '  sole  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  all  assistant  masters ;  but  that  he 
"  should  forthwitn  notify  every  appointment  to  the  trustees,  and  on  the 
*'  occasion  of  any  dismissal  make  a  full  report  of  the  case  in  writing  to 
"  the  trustees."  That  provision  was  felt  by  the  assistant  masters  to  be 
objectionable,  because  any  charge  might  be  preferred  agpainst  an  assistant 
roaster,  and  he  not  only  not  have  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  the 
charge  made,  but  even  be  in  ignorance  of  the  charge  niade  against 
him.  Consequently,  the  assistant  masters,  to  the  number  of  between 
300  and  400,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners, 
dated  the  25th  of  November  1872,  to  this  effect:—*'  My  Lord  and  Gentle- 
men,— We,  the  undersigned  assistant  masters  in  endowed  schools  in 
England  and  Wales,  observing  that  in  the  schemes  for  the  future 
management  of  such  schools  already  published  power  to  appoint  and 
"  dismiss  assistant  masters  has  in  eacn  instance  been  given  to  the 
headmaster  absolutely,  and  understanding  that  it  is  your  intention  to 
adopt  a  similar  principle  in  all  other  cases,  beg  leave,  in  the  interests 
''  of  education,  to  submit: — (1.)  That  the  appointment  of  assistant 
masters  by  the  headmaster  should  in  every  case  be  subject  to  oon« 
firmation  by  the  governors.  (2.)  That  in  all  oases  of  dismissal  by  the 
headmaster,  there  should  be  an  appeal,  either  to  the  governors,  or  to 
some  other  court  of  appeal  to  be  hereafter  constituted."  The  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners,  m  reply  to  that,  wrote : — "  4th  December  1872. 
Sir, — I  have  laid  the  memorial  which  accompanied  your  letter  of  the 
**  25th  ultimo  before  the  Commissioners,  who  have  given  it  their  attentive 
consideration.  I  am  instructed  to  ac(}uaint  you,  for  the  information  of 
the  memorialists,  that  the  Commissioners,  as  at  present  advised,  are 
not  satisfied  that  the  recommendation  marked  (1.)  should  be  embodied 
in  schemes,  but  that,  in  reference  to  that  marked  (2.),  they  propose 
henceforth,  in  all  schemes  which  give  the  headmaster  the  power  of 
dismissing  assistant  masters  to  make  such  dismissal  subjeot  to  an 
*'  appeal  to  the  governors." 

13,219.  By  whom  is  that  signed  P-^'*  D.  C.  Richmond."  That  letter  is 
dated  4th  December  1872.  Soon  after  that  the  draft  scheme  of  Uppingham 
school  was  under  consideration,  and  in  that  draft  scheme  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  governing  bodv  was  withdrawn,  and  the  assibtant  masteib 
made  subject  to  dismissal  at  pleasure  by  the  headmaster.  Thereupon  the 
assistant  masters,  who  had  taken  action  before,  wrote  protesting  against 
this  change,  and  on  the  12th  of  December  1873  the  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission answered  their  protest  in  the  following  words:— **  Sir, — I  have 
laid  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.  before  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners, and  am  instructed  to  say  in  reply  that  the  Commissioners 
still  propose  to  adhere  to  the  intentions  expressed  in  my  letter  of  the 
"  4th  December  1872,  so  far  as  any  rule  can  be  laid  down.  But  neither 
*'  was  that  letter,  nor  is  this,  to  be  understood  to  fetter  the  Commissioners 
"  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  judgment  when  considering  the  particular 
"  circumstances  of  each  case  as  it  comes  before  them."  And  from  that 
time  onward  the  prevailing  clause  with  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  assistant 
masters  has  been  that  they  shall  be  dismissed  at  pleasure  by  the  head- 
masters. Now  we  contend  that  the  first  letter  of  the  Commissioners,  dated 
the  4th  December  1872,  is  an  tmconditional  general  promise  to  give 
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assistant  masters  the  right  of  appeal.  What  makes  the  whole  question  all 
the  more  singular  is  that  there  were  two  schemes  being  drafted  at  the 
same  time,  the  scheme  of  Uppingham  School  and  the  scheme  of  Oakham 
School,  both  of  which  schools  are  on  the  same  foundation,  viz.,  the 
foundation  of  Archdeacon  Johnson ;  and  in  the  scheme  for  Uppingham 
School  the  right  of  appeal  did  not  appear,  while  it  remained  in  the  scheme 
for  Oakham  School.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  in  that  same  scheme 
for  Uppingham  School,  which  was  the  first  scheme  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioners, after  their  promise  to  give  a  right  of  appeal,  withdrew  it,  there  is 
a  provision  that  no  boy  can  be  expelled  from  tne  school  without  an  appeal 
to  the  governing  body ;  they  gave  to  a  boy  of  the  school  a  privilege  which 
they  withdrew  from  the  assistant  masters,  and  the  consequences  of  dis- 
missal to  an  assistant  master  might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  much  more 
serious  than  the  consequences  of  expulsion  to  a  boy. 

13.220.  Ton  bring  these  facts  forward  in  support  of  your  suggestion 
that  the  tenure  of  assistant  masterships  should  not  be  at  the  will  entirely 
of  the  headmaster  ? — I  do.  I  wish  to  show  by  them  that  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  considered  that  assistant  masters  ought  to  have 
the  right  of  appeal. 

13.221.  {Dean  of  Manclie^ier.)  Did  the  difference  of  action  between 
Uppingham  and  Oakham  transpire ;  do  you  know  why  it  was  P — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  transpired  at  the  time :  I  have  no  information  on  the 
point.  I  only  know  by  looking  at  the  schemes  now,  both  of  which  have 
the  same  date,  that  that  difference  exists. 

13.222.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anv  other  instances  in  your  possession  of 
the  same,  or  a  similar  kind,  since  that  instance  that  you  have  quoted  P — 
Since  the  case  of  Uppingham  it  has  been  usual  for  the  Charity  Commission 
to  insert  a  clause  making  the  dismissal  of  an  assistant  master  subject  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  headmaster,  except  in  schools  which  they  describe  as 
third  grade,  where  they  put  both  the  appointment  and  the  dismissal  in  the 
hands  of  the  governors. 

13.223.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  schools  it  is  almost  universal  then 
that  the  headmaster  has  the  complete  control  P — He  has  it  in  75  per  cent, 
of  the  schools.  (Mr.  Martin,)  I  should  like  to  bring  this  fact  before  the 
Commission,  that,  under  the  present  conditions,  when  a  headmaster 
resigns  his  post,  or  is  dismissed,  he  has  to  give  notice  to  every  assistant 
master  on  the  staff,  for  the  reason  that  the  assistant  masters  are  his 
servants,  and  not  the  servants  of  the  governors ;  so  that  when  you  dismiss 
the  headmaster  you  dismiss  every  man  in  the  school.  I  think  that  is  a 
point  on  which  assistant  masters  feel  rather  keenly. 

13.224.  (Mr.  Cockbum.)  But  in  that  case  the  governing  body  may  retain 
them,  if  they  think  fit,  surely  P — The  governing  body  never  interfere  with 
the  staff  of  the  school.  The  headmaster  appoints  and  dismisses  at 
pleasure. 

13.225.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  supposing  the  headmaster  alone 
is  leaving,  he  has  fbrmally  to  give  notice  to  the  whole  of  his  staff,  and 
unless  the  governing  body  intervene,  they  must  all  go  P — Unless  the  new 
headmaster  cares  tp  take  them  on,  they  must  all  go. 

13.226.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  as  a  rule,  is 
it  not ;  it  does  not  operate  in  the  direction  that  you  imply,  does  it  P — Not 
always,  but  I  think  it  does  sometimes  because  a  new  man  comes  whose 
system  is  rather  different  from  that  of  the  last  headmaster,  and  he  may 
not  cfkre  to  keep  on  the  old  staff  when  he  has  got  others  accustomed  to 
his  system. 

13.227.  I  suppose  that  is  on  the  principle  of  ploughing  with  his  own 
heifer  P — I  suppose  so. 

13.228.  (Mr.  Sadler  to  Mr.  Montgotncry.)  You  are  aware  that  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commissioners  recommended  that  to  the  headmaster  should  be 
assigned  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  assistant  masters,  and  that 
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with  this  matter  the  govemorB  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  P— ^I 
have  read  that. 

13.229.  I  suppose  that  the  action  of  the  Charit  j  Commission  has  been  in 
a  large  measure  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commissioners  ? — So  far  as  I  know  that  is  the  only  ground  which  the 
Charity  Commission  hare  for  inserting  the  prevailing  clause. 

18.230.  I  understand  that  your  assooiation  is  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
which  is  shared  by  a  large  minority  of  the  new  Welsh  educational  autho- 
rities, that  the  power  of  dismissal  should  not  be  left  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  the  headmaster  P — We  do,  aud  we  share  that  opinion  bemuse  the 
state  of  atfairs  in  schools  now  is  very  different  from  the  state  of  aOairs 
at  the  time  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  made  their  report.  At  that 
time  masters  might  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes :  one  class  of 

food  men  who  would  bscome  headmasters,  and  sometimes  were  made 
eadmasters  without  any  previous  experience ;  and  another  class  of  veiy 
inferior  men  to  whom  the  term  "  usher  *'  was  applied.  At  the  present 
time,  the  majority  of  assistant  masters  are  as  well  qualified  as  head- 
masters, from  the  point  of  view  of  academic  qualifications.  The  per- 
centage of  headmasters  who  are  graduates  is  84.  We  have  obtamcd 
statistics  as  to  assistant  masters  in  465  public  secondary  schools  for  boys 
in  England  and  Wales  (the  statistics  are  compiled  mainly  from  school 
prospectuses),  and  we  find  that  out  of  the  2,958  assistant  masters  in 
465  schools,  1 ,858  are  graduates,  giving  a  per-centage  of  63. 

13.231.  {Chairman.)  Tou  quote  what  is  a  fact  to  some  extent  respeotinff 
the  relation  of  fitness  I  presume  between  the  two,  headmasters  aaS 
assistant  masters ;  you  do  not  contend,  do  you,  that  the  possession  of  a 
degree  is  an  accurate  measure  at  all  of  either  the  difference  or  the  proof 
of  analogy  between  the  headmasters  and  the  assistant  masters  ? — I  think 
that  you  can  compare  the  intellectual  qualifications  by  the  per-centage  of 
graduates. 

13.232.  It  is  but  a  small  measure  of  the  value  of  a  man  whether  he  has 
taken  a  de^ee  or  not,  is  it  not  P — I  think  it  is  a  very  small  measure 
indeed,  but  I  do  not  know  in  what  other  way  the  intellectual  qualifications 
of  schoolmasters  can  be,  at  present,  statistically  compared. 

13.233.  I  only  point  out  that  it  is  not  a  measure  which  takes  the  whole 
measure  of  the  man  P — By  no  moans. 

13.234.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  rise  in  the 
intellectual  and  social  position  of  assistant  masters  since  the  report  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  justifies  a  deviation  from  the  policy 
which  they  then  recommended  ? — That  is  my  viev/". 

13.235.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  In  order  to  complete  this,  and  bring  it  parallel 
with  some  other  cases,  may  I  ask  whether  these  statistics  refer  both  to 
first  and  second  grade  schools  or  only  to  second  grade  schools  P — These 
statistics  refer  to  all  public  secondary  schools,  both  first  grade  and  second 
grade,  from  which  we  have  received  replies  to  our  inquiries ;  we  have 
obtained  the  prospectuses  of  all  the  leadmg  public  schools,  and  therefore 
they  contribute  towards  these  figures  and  influence  them.  The  schoola 
from  which  we  have  not  received  prospectuses  or  information  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  smaller  schools ;  and  if  returns  could  have  been  obtained  from 
all  public  secondary  schools  the  per-centage  of  assistant  masters  who  are 
graduates  would  be  lower  than  63 ;  probably  it  would  not  oome  nxiM^ 
above  50. 

13.236.  Does  that  per-centage  include  foreign  masters? — It  excludes 
those  foreign  masters  who  are  visiting  masters.  We  have  excluded  from 
our  total  of  masters  580  who  appear  from  the  prospectuses  to  be,  or  who, 
we  are  informed,  are,  visiting  masters. 

13.237.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  I  should  like  to  a«k  you  one  or  two  more  questions 
about  this,  as  it  is  rather  an  important  matter.  It  might  be  said,  might  it 
not,  that  an  analogy  could  be  drawn  from  industrial  arrangements  in 
favour  of  giving  headmasters  absolute  power  of  dismissal  P — 1  think  the 
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best  iU9stration  to  take  is  the  oftse  of  the  armv  and  nayy.  If  diflmissal 
at  pleaaore  were  neoessary  anywhere  it  would  bo  in  the  army  and  navy ; 
but  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  there  ;  and  if  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  in  the  army  and  navy,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  neoessary 
in  the  public  secondary  schools.  But  I  should  like  to  add  that  we 
Gonsider  that  the  headmaster  ought  to  have  power  to  suspend  at  once 
an  assistant  niaster,  because  cases  might  arise  of  serious  misbehaviour 
on  the  part  of  assistant  masters,  and  such  must  be  dealt  with  at  once. 
To  meet  such  cases  I  would  give  the  headmaster  power  to  suspend 
an  assistant  master  at  any  given  time  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
governors. 

13,238.  With  SQoh  a  safeguard  you,  speaking  Vrom.  your  praotioal  expo* 
rienoQi  think  that  the  arrangements  of  the  school  and  the  discipline  of  the 
school  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  arbitrary  power  or  the  head- 
master being  limited  in  that  way  ? — 1  do  not  think  the  discipline  of  the 
school  would  be  dflmaged  in  any  way. 

13,2«{9.  Do  you  think  that  the  power  of  absolute  dismissal  in  a  big 
public  school  IS  less  likely  to  lead  to  injurious  effects  than  in  the  seoona 
grade  schools,  because  the  assistant  masters  iu  a  first  grade  public  school 
would  probably  have  more  opportunities  of  effectively  appealing  to 
public  opinion? — That  is  so.  I  think  that  the  smaller  the  school  is,  and 
the  more  remote  it  is  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  the  greater  the 
safeguards  required  against  the  dismissal  of  an  assistant  master  on 
grounds  of  mere  caprice. 

13.240.  {Chairman.)  There  are  one  or  two  questions  that  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  on  this  point.  Can  you .  point  to  any  case  of  an  assistant  master 
in  which  there  has  been  real  hardship  where  through  the  aotion  of  the 
headmaster  a  man  has  been  discharged,  who  if  there  had  been  an  appeal  to 
the  goyeming  body  would  not  have  been  discharged  ? — Such  cases  are  very 
difficult  to  speak  about,  because  the  men  affected  are  very  reluctant  to 
make  any  public  statement  of  their  case. 

13.241.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way  then.  Is  there  amongst  the  assistant 
masters,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  strong  feeling  with  regard  to  this 
matter  ? —  The  system  of  dismissal  at  pleasure  is  felt  by  the  assistant 
masters  as  the  keenest  disability  under  which  they  suffer.  Their  salaries 
are  low,  but  they  feel  much  more  keenly  this  system  of  dismissal  at 
pleasure. 

13.242.  {Dwm  of  Manchester,)  You  seem  to  me  to  make  a  very  marked 
distinction  between  the  appointment,  which  you  Sipprove  being  left  in 
the  headmaster,  and  the  dismissal.  I  should  have  thought  that  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  discipline  they  were  very  much  on  all  fours  ? — 
I  can  only  quote  the  resolution  which  the  association  that  I  represent  has 
passed ;  it  is  that  **  the  appointment  of  assistant  masters  by  the  head- 
* '  master  is  likely  to  tend  most  to  efficiency. "  That  resol  a tion  when  i  t  was 
put  to  the  meeting  met  with  very  little  discussion,  because  what  assistant 
masters  feel  to  be  unsatisfactory  is  not  the  appointment,  but  the  dis* 
missal  at  pleasure.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  headmaster  is  much 
more  likely  to  make  satisiactory  appointments  than  the  average  governing 
body. 

13.243.  Is  not  the  phrase  "  at  pleasure  "  which  you  introduce  rather 
misleading ;  do  you  think  that  the  headmaster  of  a  school,  with  a  sense 
of  his  responsibility  and  with  the  knowledge  that  public  opinion  is  always 
throwing  its  fierce  light  upon  all  he  does  (and  very  properly),  is  likely  to 
dismiss  for  any  light  cause  or  to  do  what  vou  speat  of  at  pleasure.  I 
should  have  thought  that  it  was  with  pain — ^very  great  pain  P  —  **  At 
pleasure "  is  the  phrase  of  the  Charity  Commission.  Fortunately  the 
majority  of  headmasters  are  able  and  upright  men,  and  I  am  f>repared 
to  admit  that  it  is  very  much  to  the  interest  of  a  headmaster  that  he 
should  not  act  unjustly ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  step  between  knowing 
your  interest  and  actin^^  up  to  it. 
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13,214.  {Mr.  yuopoZ/.)  Although  yon  may  not  know  of  many  definite 
caees  of  hardship  accompanying  dismissal,  yon  probably  know  of  many 
cases  in  jprhich  the  relations  between  the  head  teacher  and  an  assistant 
teacher  have  been,  to  some  extent,  embittered  or  rendered  less  pleasant 
than  thev  onght  to  be  by  the  existence  of  this  power  of  dismissal  P — I  do 
not  thinK  I  can  speak  so  strongly  as  that,  because,  as  I  said  before,  the 
majority  of  headmasters  are  able  and  honourable  men ;  bat  an  assistant 
master  never  knows  when  he  may  not  be  under  a  man  of  a  different 
class;  and  it  is  that  uncertainty  which  makes  the  regulation  so 
objectionable. 

13.245.  {Gha/irman,)  On  the  other  hand,  are  there  not  some  advantages 
in  the  present  rule  which  your  association  may  not  have  considered.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  them,  but  I  can  imagine' 
that  there  are  great  advantages  in  having  the  dismissal  in  the  han(U  of 
the  headmaster  in  a  sort  of  unofficial  way,  rather  than  necessitating  the 
formal  interference  of  the  governing  body  p — That  is  so ;  but  it  raises 
the  question  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  appeals  would  in  general  be 
made.  I  am  of  opinion  that  appeals  would  oe  very  rare,  and  that  they 
would  turn  on  questions  of  justice,  not  on  questions  of  efficiency  or 
inefficiency. 

13.246.  {Mr.  Togoall.)  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  the  case  of  publio 
elementary  schools,  although,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  head  teachers  have 
the  power  directly  or  indirectly  of  appointment,  practically  none  of  them 
have  the  power  of  dismissal  without  consulting  their  managers  P — I  am 
aware  of  that. 

13.247.  {Dr.  Fa4rbaim,)  May  I  a.sk  this,  then  :  Have  you  not  adopted  a 
two-fold  basis  for  the  evidence  that  you  have  presented  to  us.  The  educa- 
tional side  of  the  matter,  or  the  ucadomic,  has  been  presented  on  the 
basis  of  statistics  relating  to  all  public  endowed  schools ;  the  financial  only 
with  regard  to  second  grade  schools  P — The  twofold  basis'  is  due  to  dif- 
ference in  the  area  of  information  obtainable  in  each  case.  In  the  academic 
statistics  school  prospectuses  formed  the  basis,  and  the  figures  obtained 
refer  to  all  public  secondary  schools.  In  the  financial  statistics  we  were 
limited  to  schools  at  which  we  have  members,  but  we  shall  be  able  later 
on  to  send,  as  requested,  financial  tables  based  on  the  official  returns  made 
to  the  Charity  Commission. 

13.248.  And  those  vrill  not  refer  to  second  grade  schools  P — They  will 
refer  to  all  schools  which  send  in  returns  to  the  Charity  Commission. 
But  I  ought  to  add  that  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse, 
Merchant  Taylors,  Harrow,  Bugby,  and  Shrewsbury  do  not  send  in 
financial  returns. 

13.249.  You  alluded  to  tlie  number  of  clerical  headmasters.  Has  your 
association  any  opinion  as  to  clerical  restrictions  P — The  association  which 
I  represent  has  expressed  no  opinion  on  that  matter. 

13.250.  Has  your  association  any  opinion  on  the  question  of  eoclesiastioal 
restrictions  P — It  has  expressed  no  opinion  upon  that  matter  either. 

13.251.  {Mr,  Yoxall.)  You  feel  that  this  Commission  ought  to  make 
some  ropresentation  to  the  right  quarter  which  would  secure  the  due 
annual  filling  up  of  the  returns  ordered  by  the  Charity  Commission  from 
secondary  schools  P—  Yes,  I  think  much  good  wonld  be  done  if  the  Charity 
Commission  were  to  use  the  powers,  which  I  think  it  has,  of  enforcing 
the  filling  up  of  this  financial  return  by  each  school ;  and  if  it  is  not  done 
because  the  office  is  undermanned,  then  I  think  that  there  should  be  a 
strong  representation  made  that  these  statistics  are  so  very  important 
that  there  onght  to  be  no  necessary  money  spared  in  such  a  matter.  I 
think  that  the  form  of  the  return  which  the  Charity  Commission  send  out 
could  be  improved. 

13.252.  Could  yon  send  in  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  form  of  return  P^Sometime  ago  we  drew  up  an  amended  form, 
but  since  then  we  have  gained  great  experience  by  going  through  the 
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financial  returns  that  I  have  referred  to,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  onr 
Tiews  haye  changed  on  some  minor  points.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  in 
the  form  after  reconsideration. 

13,258.  {Deem  of  Manofiester.)  Did  the  Commission  accept  that  form  of 
retnrn  of  yours ;  did  you  send  it  to  them  P — No. 

18.254.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  Do  yon  see  any  reason  why  a  certain  number  of 
schools  should  be  exempt  from  the  duty  of  sending  in  a  return  P — ^No,  it 
seems  to  me  important  that  every  school  which  deriyes  any  income  ftom 
endowment  should  be  compelled  to  send  in  a  financial  return. 

13.255.  In  prosecuting  snch  inquiries  as  yours  it  would  be  conyenient 
for  you  if  the  returns  were  complete  P — It  would. 

13.256.  {Dean  of  Manefieeter.)  Is  it  not  already  compulsory  P — ^I  belieye 
it  is  a  correct  statement  that  it  is  compulsory ;  but  when  a  return  is  not 
sent  in  powers  of  compulsion  are  not  used,  or,  if  used,  they  are  not  used 
to  any  effect.  {Mr.  Ma/rtin.)  I  might  say  that  my  impression  is  that  the 
staff  is  too  small  to  deal  with  the  immense  an^ount  of  work  that  it  has 
to  do. 

13.257.  {Ghadrmcm.)  We  are  not  able  bo  proceed  further  to-day,  but 
the  Conunission  will  be  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Martin,  if  you  will  kindly 
attend  again  on  a  further  occasion  P— -Certainly . 

The  witness  niithdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Thursday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  11  o'clock. 
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At  Westminster  Hall,  Thursday,  October  11th,  1894. 


PBESEITT: 

The  Veky  BEyKBRND  The  DEAN  OF  MANCHESTEB  m  the  Chub. 

The  Hon.  and  Bey.  E.  Lytteltoh, 
The  Bey.  A.  M.  Faikbaieh,  D.D. 

Dr.  B.  WORMELL. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

Mr.  H.  Llewslltv  Smith. 

Mr.  Gbobge  Cookbttrv. 

Mr.  Charles  Fbhwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick  CAysHDisH. 

Mrs.  Brtavt. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruob,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Hahce,  LL.B.  called  in  and  examined. 

13,268.  {Ghavrma/n.)  You  are  clerk  to  the  Liyerpool  School  Board  P— 
T  am. 

13,259.  You  are  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  a  Bachelor  of 
Law  of  the  Uniyersity  of  London,  a  life  goyemor  and  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Liyerpool  College,  a  representative  goyemor  of  the  Liyer- 
pool Uniyersity  College,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Liverpool 
University  Day  Training  College  P— Yes. 
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13.260.  Ton  desire  to  speak  to  ns  in  the  first  instance,  I  understand 
from  joar  precis,  about  the  local  educational  authority.  Tou  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  yery  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  local  authoritj 
dealing  witli  education  in  all  its  branches ;  do  you  mean  Secondary  and 
Primary  Bdncation  P — Secondary  and  Primary  and  Technical. 

13.261.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  economy  which  that 
woold  be  likely  to  brinff  about  P — I  think  that  it  would  avoid  the  over- 
lapping of  different  kinos  of  schools ;  but  I  aib  afraid  that  I  do  not  look 
at  the  subject  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  as  I  do  from 
that  of  efficiency. 

18.262.  But  I  think  you  come  to  that  afterwards.  I  am  following  your 
own  lead.  By  **  economy  "  I  mean  what  we  generally  mean  by  economy  ? 
— One  of  the  forces  that  I  consider  make  in  favour  of  one  authority  is 
the  importance  of  avoiding,  if  possible,  difficulties  that  would  otherwise 
arise,  the  jealousies  that  would  be  roused  in  the  community,  if  you  have 
one  rate  levied  for  Secondary  Education,  and  another  rate  levied  for 
primary  education.  One  authority  means  one  rate ;  two  or  more  authori- 
ties mean  two  or  more  rates.  At  present  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes 
of  local  hostility  to  educational  progress  is  the  not  unnatural  objection 
of  influential  classes  to  being  compelled  to  provide,  in  the  form  of  rates, 
the  ftinds  for  the  education  of  other  people's  children,  while  having  to 
bear  the  whole  cost  of  that  of  their  own.  If,  by  an  equitable  extension  of 
the  educational  ^stem,  the  benefits  of  the  education  rate  can  be  extended  to 
all  classes,  this  form  of  hostility  will  be  laid,  or  eren  converted  into  active 
support. 

1 3.263.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  that  opinion,  that  there  is 
that  kind  of  hostility,  for  example,  in  the  city  of  Liverpool  P --Among  the 
classes  that  derive  no  benefit  f]4)m  the  public  elementary  schools  I  tnink 
hostility  to  the  elementary  system  exists  not  only  in  Liverpool,  but 
universally,  or  very  nearly  so. 

18.264.  I  suppose  you  feel  that  if  there  was  another  rate  for  Seoondary 
Education,  people  would  begin  to  cry  out  about  the  number  of  rates  P — 
The  working  classes,  for  instance,  who  would  derive  no  benefit,  or  no 
appreciable  benefit,  from  the  rate  for  Secondary  Education  would  certainly 
protest  against  it. 

18.265.  Whereas,  if  there  were  a  fusion  of  rates,  so  to  speak,  you  think 
that  hostility  would  disappear  P — If  you  draw  from  a  common  ftmd,  then 
local  jealousy  and  hostility  are  likely  to  be  entirely  laid,  it  appears  to  me. 

13.266.  The  apportionment  you  would  leave  to  the  local  authority  P — 
Yes,  the  apportionment  I  would  leave  to  the  local  authority. 

13.267.  That  is  your  intention,  as  regards  economy,  in  providing  one 
local  authority  to  deal  with  education  in  all  its  branches  P — ^Yes. 

13.268.  Have  you  an^thin^  more  to  say  on  that  point  P — Yes ;  I  think 
further  that  if  one  rate  is  levied  for  elementary,  and  another  for  Seoon- 
dary Education,  to  the  almost  certain  confiict  of  rival  authorities  will  be 
added  the  more  dangerous  hostility  of  difierent  classes  in  the  community. 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  great  danger  which  underlies  having  two 
separate  rates. 

13.269.  Next,  on  administrative  grounds,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  local  educational  authority  P — ^There  is  an  existing  machinery 
for  educational  purposes,  and  similar  machinery  will  be  needed  for 
Secondary  Education,  especially  at  its  commencement.  If  the  needs  for 
Secondary  Education  in  any  particular  district  are  to  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained as  an  essential  preliminary  to  their  being  intelligently  met,  a 
somewhat  extensive  machinery  will,  at  least  temporarily,  be  requirod. 
That  already  exists  all  over  the  country  in  connexion  with  the  local 
authorities  now  in  existence  for  elemental^  education. 

18.270.  All  over  the  country,  you  say  P — Yes. 

18.271.  You  mean  through  the  educational  committees  in  rural  districts  P 
— ^Yes,  J  said  the  local  educational  authority. 
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18.272.  Yon  wonld  utiliBe  them;  I  sappoee  you  would  broaden  that 
antbority  P — I  am  not  here  to  advocate  that  anwority  as  the  educational 
anthority  of  the  futnre. 

18.273.  Yon  wonld  mointain  that  there  is  snch  an  anthority,  and  that, 
fnuiatis  fMiiandi9t  it  might  be  adopted  P — That  its  machinery  shonld  be 
made  available. 

13.274.  Then  let  ns  pass  to  the  still  more  important  snbject  of  the 
educational  grounds  upon  which  yon  base  this  opinion.  Yon  aid  begin  to 
mention  those ;  perhaps  you  will  now  kindly  give  us  your  views  in  &tail. 
For  example,  I  suppoee  yon  think  that  it  would  promote  co-ordination  P — 
Yes.  One  of  the  most  urgent  educational  needs  of  the  da}^  is  a  proper 
cso-ordination  of  education  in  its  various  branches  As  an  illustraUon  of 
that  I  would  point  to  what  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruc- 
tiou  said  10  years  ago,  when  they  mentioned  that  in  the  organisation 
originated  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  this  country  possessed  an 
unequalled  (I  think  they  called  it)  provision  for  the  scientific  instruction 
of  the  nation ;  but  they  pointed  out  that  this  excellent  machinery  did  coi 
produce  anything  like  the  full  results  of  which  it  was  capable,  either  in 
quality  or  extent,  by  reason  not  onlj  of  the  defective  preparation  for  this 
work  afforded  by  the  students'  previous  education,  but  still  more  from  the 
entire  absence  of  anything  in  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools  of 
a  character  likely  to  give  their  scholars  a  biaa  towards  the  pursuit  of 
science  or  art  studies  after  leaving  school;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
elementary  schools  were  carried  on  without  any  reference  or  regard  to  the 
necessities  of  technical  instruction.  If  ^on  have  different  authorities 
dealing  with  different  branches  of  education,  they  will  each  follow  their 
own  lines,  and  those  lines  will  have  very'  little  reference  to  the  lines  that 
are  followed  by  other  authorities,  ana  so,  unconsciously,  probably,  you 
will  have  marked  divergence.  The  same  difficulty  is  at  present  illustrated 
in  the  government  of  the  country.    You  have  three  Departments  dealing 

.with  education  ;  and  I  think  that  everybody  knows  that  the  separation 
between  the  Education  Department,  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  the  Charity  Commissioners  does  not  make  for  educational  efficiency, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  desirable  things  in  the  future  is  the  fusion  of  edl 
those  Departments  under  one  head.  What  I  am  most  anxious  about  is  that 
there  shall  not  be  created  the  same  diversity  of  authority  in  local  matters, 
but  that  we  should  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  avoid  the 
dangers  and  the  diffici3ties  that  that  experience  has  indicated. 

13.275.  You  have  observed,  I  suppose,  from  your  own  experience  at 
Liverpool  and  elsewhere  that  there  is  sad  lack  of  co-ordination  P  — 
Certainly ;  no  one  school  is  carried  on  on  the  same  lines  as  another ;  each 
school  might  be  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  system. 

13.276.  You  think  that  is  almost  universally  the  case  P — So  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  universally  the  case. 

18.277.  With  regard  to  the  north  of  England  that  would  be  your  experi- 
ence P — Quite.  Birmingham,  probably,  would  be  the  only  exceptional 
town,  so  far  as  I  know. 

13.278.  Is  any  effort  being  made  in  Liverpool  in  the  direction  of  a 
bringing  together  of  the  different  representatives  of  different  schemes  of 
education  P— Yes,  Under  the  influence  of  the  Liverpool  Council  of 
Education  there  has  been  a  drawing  together  of  the  educational  authorities 
of  the  town  for  a  great  many  years. 

18.279.  Will  you  briefly  tell  us  what  the  Liverpool  Educational  Council 
ig  P — It  is  a  voluntary  association  of  persons  interested  in  education. 

18.280.  Of  all  sorts? -Yes. 

13.281.  Primary  as  well  as  Secondary  Education  P — Primary  as  well  as 
Secondary.    They  began  with  primary  education.    They  began,  first  of 
all,  with  the  question  of  irregular  attendance,  which  was  the  greatest 
evil  with  whioh  we  had  to  deal  at  that  time. 
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18.282.  How  long  ago  was  that?— That  waa  in  1878.  They  came  to  the 
aBsistanoe  of  the  sohool  hoard  by  providing  rewards ;  they  Bni>plemented 
compulsion  by  attraction.  The  next  diffionlty  that  they  dealt  with  was  the 
absence  of  a  ladder — an  educational  ladder ;  they  have,  to  some  extent, 
been  the  means  of  providing  this  want,  and  with  very  remarkable  results. 

18.283.  Has  this  yoluntary  council  acted,  then,  as  a  corrective,  do  yon 
consider,  of  the  want  of  co-ordination,  to  some  extent  P — ^Yes,  to  some 
extent,  they  have. 

13.284.  Not  to  the  extent  that  you  wish  to  see  P— They  have  not,  of 
course,  the  force  behind  ihem  that  a  public  authority  would  have. 

13.285.  This  would  be  a  mutual  benefit,  then,  open  to  both  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education,  especially  in  the  matter  of  what  yoa  call  climbing 
the  ladder  P — Not  merely  that. 

18.286.  But  especially  that  P— I  would  hardly  like  to  say  '* especially 
that."  I  think  that  Secondary  Education  has  a  great  deal  to  leam  from 
primary,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  primary  education  has  still  more 
to  leam  from  Secondary.  The  aims  of  Secondary  Education  are  much 
the  more  liberal,  while  the  methods  of  primary  education  are  much  the 
more  perfect.  If  we  could  infuse  into  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools 
sometning  of  the  liberality  and  the  breadth  of  view  on  educational  matters 
of  the  persons  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  university  career,  I  think 
that-primary  education  would  derive  a  very  great  advantage  from  it. 

18.287.  But  you  think  that  the  advantage  would  be  mutual  P — Yes. 
In  secondary  schools  the  teachers,  though  in  themselyes  better  cultured 
than  are  usually  elementary  teachers,*  are  far  inferior  to  the  latter,  both 
in  the  art  of  teaching  and  in  the  power  of  handling  numbers.  The 
buildings  also,  though  fur  more  costly  in  many  cases,  are  much  less 
suitably  planned  and  equipped  for  teaching  purposes  than  the  buildings 
for  elementary  schools ;  time  tables  are  less  skilfully  constructed ;  and 
the  due  balance  between  different  subjects  is  less  accurately  maintained. 
In  all  these  points,  the  two  systems,  if  closely  connected,  would  tend  to 
correct  each  other ;  but  it  is  in  the  interest  of  primary  education — a  liberal 
education  for  the  masses  of  the  people ^that  I  think  the  fusion  is  most 
wanted. 

18.288.  You  speak  of  a  more  liberal  education.  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  at  this  point,  before  we  speak  of  the  advantages  to  teachers,  have  you 
liberalised,  to  any  great  extent,  the  primary  education  in  Liverpool  even 
through  this  moderate  contact  with  the  other  influences  P — ^The  influence 
of  the  Council  of  Education  in  Liverpool  has  been  undoubtedly  very 
beneficial  in  this  respect,  that  its  examinations,  like  all  other  examina- 
tions, have  tended  to  dominate  the  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  to 
that  extent  I  think  they  have  distinctly  liberalised  it.  Then  the  effbrts 
of  the  school  board  have  been  consciously  turned  in  the  same  direction 
for  a  great  many  years  past ;  they  began,  in  fact,  as  far  back  as  1875. 

13.289.  In  what  shape  did  they  bcjgin  P — It  is  a  little  difficult  to  project 
our  minds  back  aj^in  to  the  state  of  things  that  existed  in  1874.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  in  1874  the  education  in  the  public  elemectary  schools 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  there 
was  a  dash,  perhaps,  of  history,  but  that  was  amongst  the  more  ambitions 
schools;  the  majority  of  the  schools  limited  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  primary  subjects.  That  was  the  first  direction  in  which  we  attempted 
to  liberalise  the  curriculum  ;  we  introduced  drawing,  history,  geography, 
and  then  science. 

12.290.  Does  this  obtain  in  yery  many  of  the  Liverpool  schools  P — I 
should  say  in  all  now. 

13.291.  Have  you  any  development  of  what  is  called  the  higher  grade— 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  proper  term  to  use  P — Not  in  separate 
schools.  All  the  earlier  board  schools  in  Liyerpool  were  organised  with 
senior  departments. 

13.292.  Precisely,  an  ex-stundardP — Those  departments  have  grown 
to  contain,   in  many  cases,  a  large  ex-standard.    Recently  those  from 
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seyeral  schools  have  been  grouped  together,  federated  as  we  oall  it»  into  an 
organised  science  school. 

13.293.  And  all  through  those  there  runs  this  tendency  to  what  70a 
call  liji>eralisation  P — Decidedly. 

13.294.  Now  you  speak  of  the  advantage  that  all  this  is  to  teachers ; 
would  you  describe  what  you  mean  by  that  P — ^It  would  open  a  wider 
career  to  the  more  ambitious  and  the  more  able  teachers  of  the  elementary 
class ;  and  it  would  afford  facilities  of  training  for  the  teachers  who  are 
intending  to  be  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

13.295.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  those  teachers  passed  from 
one  seb  of  schools  to  the  other  P — I  think  that  if  one  authority  adminis- 
tered the  whole  of  the  education  in  a  given  area,  it  would  certainly  avail 
itself,  not  unfreo^nently,  of  the  services  of  trained  elementary  teachers  for 
part  of  the  work  in  secondary  schools,  and  would  probably  atlbrd  intending 
secondary  teachers  opportunities  of  gaining  experieucj  11  primary 
schools — ^thus  increasing  the  chances  of  promotion  of  the  former,  and,  at 
the  eome  time,  improving  the  professional  qualification  of  the  latter  class 
of  teachers. 

13.296.  It  might  be  right  to  ask  here  this  question.  You  would  have, 
of  course,  a  qualitication ;  would  you  have  a  similar  qualification  all  round  ; 
I  mean,  would  you  ask  for  a  degree,  for  example  P^-That  is  a  branch  of  the 
question  that  I  should  like  to  oeal  with  a  little  later  on  if  I  may  postpone 
it. 

13.297.  Then  you  will  reserve  that.  You  speak  also  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  more  brilliant  scholars ;  you  mean,  I  cake  it,  that  they  would  bo 
able  to  get  up  from  one  school  to  another  P — This  is  a  point  on  which  I 
should  desire  to  lay  considerable  sti'OfM. 

13.298.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  do  so  now  P — WTiatever  higher 
instruction  the  great  mass  of  the  industrial  classes  may  receive  in  the 
day-time  must  be  imparted,  it  appears  to  mo,  in  the  same  schools  in 
which  they  have  received  their  earlier  training.  The  influence  of 
their  old  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  for  retaining  children  at 
school ;  and  anything  which  breaks  this  connexion  will,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  terminate  at  the  same  time  the  scholar's  educational 
career.  Teachers,  also,  are  but  human,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  view  with  favour  a  syscem  which,  without  any  compensation, 
deprives  them  of  their  most  promising  pupils,  and  their  schools  of  the 
stimulating  influence  which  such  scholars  exert ;  still  less  can  they  be 
expected  to  accelerate  the  process  by  advancing  clever  children  in  the 
course  of  their  educational  career,  in  accordance  with  their  ability. 
Except,  therefore,  in  the  cases  where  brilliant  scholars  bring  distinction 
upon  their  old  schools,  by  obtaining  scholarships,  or  where  some  of  the 
more  well-to-do  parents  remove  cheir  children  to  a  secondary  school  for  a 
year  or  two,  there  will  be  little  tendency,  so  long  as  there  is  a  district 
authority  for  each,  for  children  to  pass  from  one  class  of  school  to  the 
other.  Such  transfer,  wherever  desirable,  would,  however,  be  materially 
facilitated  where  both  schools  are  under  the  same  authority,  and  where 
their  respective  courses  of  study  have  been  prepared  with  that  point 
partly  in  view. 

13.299.  You  mean  that  the  authoricy  should  determine  in  what  school 
the  child  should  be  P — The  curriculum  in  each  school  would  be  laid  out  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  transfer.  The  unity  of  authority  would 
have  the  efi*ect  that  each  class  of  teachers  would  be  wanting  to  please  the 
same  authority,  and  the  policy  of  the  authority  would,  to  a  large  extent, 
influence  the  policy  of  the  school 

13.300.  Do  you  think  that,  in  a  great  place  like  Liverpool,  saoh  an 
authority  oould  take  so  very  intricate  a  purview  of  the  affairs  F — So  close 
a  one — ^yes,  I  think  it  would,  certainly. 

13.301.  So  that  it  would  not  be  left  to  the  caprice,  or  even  to  the 
judgment  of  a  master,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  boy  should  be  transferred  to 
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another  school  P — ^I  think  that  regulations  would  be  made  which  would 
goYem  the  question,  and  very  much  facilitate  it. 

13.302.  That  the  master,  in  point  of  fact,  would  have  no  personal 
interest  in  placing  the  children  otherwise  than  in  the  best  position  for 
themselyee  r— I  think  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  made  as  that 
the  master  would  get  the  credit  for  the  work  that  he  did  in  preparing 
these  children,  and  passing  them  on. 

13.303.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  masters  do  sometimes  retain 
children  in  Hchools  when  it  would  be  better  that  thev  should  be  taken 
somewhere  else  F — I  should  not  like  to  say  that.  I  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  action  of  the  masters  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  education.  I 
think  it  is  questionable  as  to  its  being  an  advantage  to  the  ordinary  boy 
to  move  from  one  educational  institution  to  another.  Change  of  school  is 
never,  it  appears  to  me,  beneficial ;  it  is  always  a  hindrance ;  and  can  only 
be  compensated  by  the  advantage  in  the  case  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
scholars. 

12.304.  Then  it  is  for  the  encouragement  of  the  more  brilliant  scholars 
that  you  think  that  the  scheme  which  you  are  formulating  would  be  an 
advantage  P — Distinctly. 

13.305.  Yon  think  that  for  all  these  purposes  legislation  would  be 
needed.    That,  I  think,  almost  goes  without  saying  P — 'So  doubt. 

13.306.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  comprehensive  leginlation  would 
occasion  less  opposition  than  piece-meal  legislation;  would  you  just 
explain  it.  You  mean  to  say,  I  suppose,  that  it  wants  a  great  scheme ; 
that  it  should  not  be  done  by  a  sort  of  peddling  system  P — Precisely. 
Parliament,  for  instance,  will  frequently  vote  a  matter  involving  millions 
of  money  in  much  less  time,  and  with  much  less  difficult^  than  they  will 
a  very  small  matter ;  and  I  think  it  is  almost  universal  amongst  local 
authoriticis  that  a  big  scheme  is  more  readily  accepted  than  a  small  one. 
But  those  are  only  general  considerations.  I  think  that  there  are 
individual  considerations  in  the  present  case  which  point  in  the  same 
direction. 

13.307.  What  would  those  individual  considerations  beP — ^No  doubt  the 
establishment  of  a  single  authority  to  deal  with  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education  would  necessitate  legislation  on  an  extensive  scale ;  but  a  measure 
dealing  with  Secondarv  Education  alone  would  not  be  one  of  very  moderate 
dimensions.  It  would  necessarily  be  of  a  highly  contentious  chu'BCter, 
dealing,  as  it  must,  with  many  of  the  same  difficult  problems  as  are  raided 
by  elementary  education,  religious  instruction,  position  of  voluntary 
schools,  disc,  and  all  the  other  questions  that  rise  up  again  in  connexion 
with  this  subject. 

13,306.  In  this  case  do  ^ou  mean  by  voluntary  schools,  private  schools  P 
— Not  merely  so  ;  the  existing  endowed  schools  would  occupy  the  same 
position. 

13,309.  All  schools  other  than  public  bchools  P — All  schools  other  than 
rate-supported  schools.  If  the  measure  should  attempt  to  solve  those 
problems,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  case  of  elementary  schools,  it  would 
give  rise  to  the  same,  but  more  intense,  dissatisfaction  ;  if  it  should  propose 
to  settle  them  on  difiTerent  lines,  it  would  not  only  be  bitterly  opposed  on 
that  account,  but  would,  at  the  same  time,  intensify  the  objections  in  other 
q  uarters  to  the  presen  t  arrangements.  Should  it  propose  a  separate  au  thority 
for  Secondary  Education  it  would  rouse  strenuous  opposition  which  would 
render  its  passage  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty,  even  in  a  session  in 
which  the  time  of  Parliament  is  not  largely  taken  up  with  other  matters. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  comprehensive  measure  dealing  with  the  whole 
subject  would  be  free  from  some  of  the  grounds  of  objection  to  a  smaller 
measure ;  while  it  scarcely  could  raise  a  larger  number  of  contentious 
points.  It  would  also  afford  many  opportunities  of  conciliating  opposition 
by  the  removal  of  defects  in  the  present  system  of  machinery.  I  remark 
here  that  not  even  school  boaros,  as  a  body,  are  contented  with  their 
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present  constitution,  while  almost  every  edacationalist  looks  upon  the 
rural  board  as  a  hindrance  to  education ;  the  advocates  of  denominational 
education  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  the 
riuestion,  and  the  friends  of  unsectarian  teaching  are  by  no  means  entirely 
satisfied;  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  lonmy  asseH  that  their 
position  is  becoming  intolerable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  widespread 
concern  among  the  promoters  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  at 
the  manner  in  which,  in  many  districts,  the  funds  recently  provided  for 
the  advancement  of  that  work  have  been  wasted  or  frittered  away  to 
little  purpose.  A  Bill  dealing  satisfactorily  with  these  grounds  of  com- 
plaint would  thereby  secure  the  friendship  of  many  persons  on  different 
sides  who  would  certainly  oppose  a  less  complete  measure. 

13.310.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  very  vast  and  comprehensive  measure 
as  this  could  be  formulated  and  then  promnlged  P — I  think  it  is  within 
the  province  of  statesmanship  to  do  it. 

12.311.  {Mr,  Gockbwm.)  It  is  within  the  province  of  statesmen;  but  is 
it  within  their  power,  that  is  the  cjuestion  P — The  question  is  this  :  A  small 
measure  will  rouse  the  most  bitter  opposition ;  a  large  measure  may 
possibly  avoid  that.  Of  course,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  pass,  from 
its  multiplicity  of  details  ;  but  it  will  not  have  the  same  intense  opposition 
that  a  small  measure  would  have. 

13.312.  {Chairman.)  You  must  have  a  lofty  ideal  before  the  country,  if 
something  really  of  value  is  to  be  carried  out ;  that  is  what  you  mean  to 
imply  P — A  big  thing  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  people. 

13.313.  Very  vividlv,  I  should  think.    Now  I  think  you  differ  in  regard  Abxa.  of  Local 
to  what  may  be  called  the  constitution  of  the  local  authority,  from  other     Authowtt. 
members  of  the  School  Board's  Association,  who  have  been  kind  enough  to 

come  and  give  evidence  before  us.  In  what  orbit  would  your  local 
authority  move;  would  you  kindly  just  tell  us  thatP — You  mean,  I 
presume,  what  would  be  the  district — the  area  P 

13.314.  Yes  P — It  must  have  a  large  area,  but  not  too  large  an  area. 

13.315.  Have  you  conceived  of  any  area  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

13,*U6.  What  would  your  area  be  P — It  must  be  an  existing  area ;  for 
the  purposes  of  election,  and  lor  administrative  purposes  it  should  be  an 
existing  area.  So  far  as  an  urban  population  is  concerned  the  question 
is  simple ;  almost  any  county  borough  would  be  a  district  sumoienUy 
large  in  itself.  The  aifficulty  aribcs  of  course  in  country  places ;  there 
you  have  a  choice  betweea  three  different  areas.  I  omit  the  rarliamentary 
one  as  it  appears  to  me  utterly  unsuitable,  because  the  register  is  based 
upon  an  entirely  different  plan.  In  the  Parliamentary  area  the  electors 
are  exclusively  men,  and  they  include  lodgers.  For  educational  and 
local  purposes  you  have  no  lodgers  included,  but  the  electors  are  not 
exclusively  men.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  you  must  have  one  of 
the  existing  rural  areas  other  than  the  Parliamentary.  The  county 
appears  to  me  to  be  immensely  too  large, — the  parish  immensely  too 
small ;  the  only  choice  then  is  the  intermediate  area,  which  is  the  area 
of  the  district  council.  But  the  area  of  the  district  council  may  not  be 
sufficiently  populous  in  some  places,  and  there  I  think  that  the  precedent 
which  was  set  in  connexion  with  elementary  education  might  come  in, 
viz.,  that  the  central  authority,  whatever  it  is,  should  have  the  power  of 
grouping  one  or  two  district  areas  together  for  education  purposes. 

13.317.  That  you  would  leave  to  the  central  authority  to  define  P — Yes, 
chat  is  BO.  They  would  say,  this  district  has  150,000  inhabitants ;  that  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Another  district  council  may  be  in  a  sparse 
place,  and  there  may  be  only  30,000  or  40,000  inhabitants ;  in  that  case  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  for  it  to  be  grouped  with  another  district 
area  than  to  form  a  separate  one  by  itself. 

13.318.  I  think  I  must  ask  you  to  state  briefly  what  is  your  idea  of  the        Cbvtbal 
central  authority  which  should  have  the  delimitation  of   these  areas  P — I     Authobitt. 
am  afraid  I  am  rather  an  ambitions  person  in  the  mat  ter  of  the  central 
authority. 
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13.319.  Your  measuroB  being  heroic  all  throagh,  will  70a  give  ob  what 
your  intention  is  here ;  ire  mnflt  hare  the  whole  scheme  if  we  are  to  do 
anvthing  so  yery  great  P — At  present  I  should  be  content  with  the 
Bdncakion  Department. 

13.320.  As  it  is  P— At  present. 

13.321.  No  fusion  with  the  Charity  Commission  P— Yes,  1  think  there 
should  be  fusion  with  the  Charity  Commission  distinctly,  but  that,  I  think, 
is  almost  a  necessity  of  the  immediate  future. 

13.322.  You  mean  an  altered  Iiducation  Department  P — ^Yes. 

13.323.  (Mr.  LyUeUan.)  And  fusion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment as  well P^-ies,  fusion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and 
the  Charity  Commission. 

13.324.  (Ohairman.)  At  all  erents  you  are  distinctly  not  in  favour  of  the 
Parliamentary  area  P — I  am  distinctly  not  in  favour  of  the  Parliamentary 
area ;  it  would  mean  a  register  cuL  hoc, 

13.325.  Do  you  not  think,  if  you  are  going  to  do  anything  of  so  wide  an 
extent  as  you  have  been  sketching,  that  even  that  could  be  taken  into 
oonsideration  and  worked  into  your  measure  P — It  could  be,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  desirable  in  itself. 

13.326.  (Mr.  Lyttelion.)  As  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  would  you 
advocate  the  compulsory  formation  of  this  one  authority  in  all  districts, 
or  would  you  leaye  it  as  a  matter  of  local  option  P — You  have  at  present 
an  educational  authority  all  over  the  country,  and  1  think  you  should  have 
the  same  kind  of  educational  body  all  over  the  country,  and  that  it 
should  be  compulsory. 

13.327.  The  difficulty  would  be  this,  would  it  not,  that  in  some  pUoee  a 
oertain  amount  of  local  jealousy,  we  will  suppose,  exists  between  the 
primary  education  authorities  and  the  managers  of  the  Secondary 
liducation ;  in  other  districts,  very  likely,  there  is  ^eater  hurmony 
between  them,  and  there  by  the  formation  of  one  authority  a  fusion  would 
easily  be  carried  out ;  but  in  other  districts  it  would  be  yery  difficult  to 
carry  it  out.  Would  you  wish  it  to  be  compulsory  on  all  districts  alike  P 
— 1  should  hope  that  the  new  authority  would  not  inherit  the  prejudices 
of  the  old  authority,  and  therefore  the  fact  that  there  had  been  friction 
between  the  existing  authority  and  the  secondary  schools  would  afford  no 
objection,  to  my  mind,  to  a  new  authority  on  a  broader  basis  being 
brought  into  existence  which  would  not  have  any  of  those  old  traditions. 

Avn'Fuvonoifs  15»328.  You  have,  no  doubt,  formulated  in  your  mind  what  should  be 
Of  Looix  ^^®  constitution  of  this  authority ;  I  do  not  think  we  haye  heard  it  yet  P — 
AuTHOBiTT.  I  should  Say  that  in  this  country  we  are  now  absolutely  committed  to  a 
democratic  basis,  and  it  is  no  use,  therefore,  having  a  fancy  constitution. 
Parliament,  which  is  omnipotent,  is  elected  by  the  uncontrolled  votes  of 
the  constitxiencies,  and,  therefore,  the  body  that  can  be  trusted  to  elect 
this  omnipotent  Parliament  must  surely  be  capable  of  electing  a  smaller 
and  administrative  body.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  broad  oasis  of  the 
new  body  should  be  the  elective  basis,  but  that  thoy  should  have  power, 
liberal  power,  it  appears  to  me,  to  co-opt  persons  whose  assistauce  and 
advice  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  desire  to  secure.  I  think 
that  the  body  should  be  a  body  created  (lahoe;  it  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  sewage  and  all  the  other  purposes  for  which  existing  local  autho- 
rities are  called  into  bein^  ;  it  should  be  mainly  the  outcome  of  direct 
election,  with  some  provision,  for  the  representation  of  minorities.  It 
should,  I  think,  have  power  to  co-opt  a  given  proportion  of  other 
members,  who  should  have  the  Hame  power  as  the  elected  members 
on  all  questions  except  with  regard  to  the  election  of  co-opted  members ; 
in  that  I  should  follow  the  precedent  set  in  connexion  with  the  county 
councils.  I  do  not  think  the  selection  of  the  co-opted  members  should 
be  restricted  in  any  way.  I  think  that  there  should  be  no  preference 
giyen  (except  the  preference  of  the  confidence  of  the  constituency)  to  any 
persons  nnless,  perhaps,  there  were  some  nominees  of  the  Goyemment ; 
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that  I  leave  an  open  question;  I  think  that  possibly  the  Gk)Temment 
Inspector  of  the  district  might  be  nominated  hy  the  central  authority 
There  should,  I  think,  be  no  e»<fficio  members ;  they  seldom  display  a 
full  sense  of  responsibility,  and  it  is,  moreover,  not  desirable  to  foster 
a  sense  of  dignity  which  is  unwilling  to  submit  itself  to  the  test  of 
popular  election.  In  the  past,  ex'officio  members  have  done  very  little 
l^ood  in  the  bodiee  upon  wnich  they  have  existed ;  they  have  created  an 
'mmense  amount  of  prejudice  against  themselves,  which  has  re-acted  upon 
vhe- classes  from  which  they  have  been  drawn. 

13.329.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  the  powers  which  are  now 
exercised  by  county  councils  with  regard  to  technical  education  will 
have  to  be  abandoned  by  them  P — That  is  one  of  the  advantages,  I  think, 
of  a  new  authority.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in  many  places  a  considerable 
amount  of  jealousy,  between  the  body  which  has  to  do  with  the  work 
of  primary  education  and  the  body  which  exercises  the  powers  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Act.  Fortunately  we  have  not  that  to  deal 
with  in  the  town  from  which  I  come,  but  still  I  know  that  it  exists  else- 
where. The  school  boards  in  some  of  these  towns  would  be  very  unwilling 
to  bow  down  before  the  county  council ;  the  county  council,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  veiy  unwHling  to  have  its  functions  transferred  to  the 
school  boai'd ;  but  neither  oi'  these  bodies  would  feel  their  cmhour  propre 
interfered  with  in  the  same  way  by  the  functions  of  both  being  trans- 
ferred to  another  and  new  authority. 

13.330.  But  is  there  not  this  difficulty,  that  we  are  hoping  to  organise 
Secondary  Education,  and,  while  the  county  council  now  exercise  Secon- 
dary Education  powers,  and  the  school  board  exercise  primary  education 
powers,  you  are  taking  away  the  Secondary  Education  powers  from  a 
oertain  bodv  when  you  are  organising  Secondary  Eduoation  P  —  And 
conferring  tnem  upon  the  new  body  especially  created  for  the  purpose. 

13.331.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  school  board 
would  give  up  their  powers  over  primary  education  P — I  say  that  the 
school  board  snould  be  superseded. 

13.332.  iChuirman.)  That  there  should  be  one  authority  P — ^Yes. 

13.333.  (Mr.  Ooekhum.)  And  the  other  authority  should  be  extinguished  P 
— ^Yes,  by  the  creation  of  one  authority  which  should  deal  with  education 
from  the  infant  school  up  to  the  doors  of  the  univerHity. 

13.334.  {Ghairmcm,)  You  cure  their  cumour  propre  by  dxtingnishing 
them  P — ^Yes,  by  extinguishing  both  of  them.  Perhaps  I  might  illustrate 
my  point :  Before  the  Act  of  1870  there  were  two  autnorities  which  dealt 
with  the  Industrial  Schools  Act :  the  bench  of  magistrates  and  the  town 
councils.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  jealousy  between  those  two 
bodies ;  the  town  council  would  have  taken  umbrage  if  its  powers  had 
been  transferred  to  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and  viae  versa ;  but  when  the 
school  board,  which  was  an  entirely  new  body  then,  was  called  into 
existence,  nobody  demurred  in  the  least  to  the  authority  under  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  being  transferred  to  the  new  body  from  both  alike. 

13.335.  (Mr.  LyiteUon.)  You  look  forward  of  course  to  a  certain  class  of 
difficulties  that  we  all  of  us  have  in  our  minds,  that  is  to  say,  in  dealing 
with  charity  funds  all  over  the  country  ;  and  you  think  that  on  this  new 
body  there  ought  to  be  no  representative  at  all  of  schools  or  other  interests 
which  are  supported  now  by  these  funds? — Yes;  I  think  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  those  schools  themselves.  I  think  their 
interests  would  be  better  safeguarded  by  their  confiding  frankly  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  community  than  by  thoir  attempting  to  indicate 
their  own  distrust  of  a  power  which  is  inevitably  supreme. 

13.336.  But  would  this  distrust  be  indicated,  supposing  that  seats  on  the 
new  body  were  given  to  them  by  Parliament  P — But  the  claiming  of  that 
indicates  that  they  do  not  think  they  would  receive  fair  play  from  the 
representative  body,  except  by  being  represented  upon  it ;  and  supposing 
that  the  evil  arose,  they  would  only  have  the  privilege-  of  being  out-Toted. 
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13,397.  Then,  I  think  I  understood  yoa  to  say,  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
currioalam  and  the  co-ordi  nation  of  sohools,  this  local  aathoritjr  would 
rather  orer-ride  the  sohoolmasters  ? — If  you  understood  me  so,  I  should 
say  that  I  did  not  express  myself  accurately.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  would  attempt  to  interfere  with  a 
question  of  that  kind  without  technical  advice ;  they  never  have  done  so 
in  the  past,  even  on  the  smaller  scale  that  exists ;  they  would  be  certain 
to  seek  technical  advice;  but  if  it  is  imposed  upon  them  they  will 
resent  it. 

13.338.  I  was  speaking  more  of  a  detailed  matter, — about  the  passing 
of  a  boy  f^om  one  school  to  another.  If  that  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authority,  would  you  allow  the  parents  of  the  child  in  cjuestion  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  entirely  made 
myself  clear  upon  that  point.  AH  I  meant  to  say  was,  that,  there  being  a 
unity  of  authority,  the  general  regulations  would  facilitate,  instead  of 
retarding,  the  progress  ofchildren  from  school  to  school.  The  passage  of 
a  child  from  one  school  to  another  must  necessarily  be  mainly  the  action 
of  his  parent  under  inducemeots.  A  scholarship  is  an  inducement  which 
guides  the  action  of  the  parent  in  a  transfer  from  one  school  to  another. 
The  provision  of  such  a  thing  as  that  would  be  naturally  an  arrangem«mt 
whicn  would  fall  in  the  hands  of  this  authority. 

13.339.  But  you  do  not  contemplate  a  representation  of  parents  on  thifi 
authority  any  more  than  a  representation  of  teachers,  as  I  understand  ? — 
Excepting  as  they  are  all  members  of  the  community. 

13.340.  As  ratepayers  ? — Tes,  as  ratepayers. 

13,3il.  Do  you  trust  the  popular  voice  sufficiently  then  to  look  forward 
to  a  council  being  formed,  which  could  really  understand  educational 
questions  P — I  think  we  must  do  so.  You  have  to  trust  the  popular  vote 
for  Parliament,  and  Parliament  will  in  the  end  be  the  supreme  authority 
in  this  matter. 

13,3^2.  Then  there  is  one  more  matter:  This  new  authority  would  do 
their  best,  we  will  suppose,  to  harmonise  the  relations  between  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education ;  do  you  suppose  that  they  would  do  that  by 
helping  Secondary  Education  with  puolic  funds,  and  leaving  primary 
education  pretty  much  where  it  is  P — I  think  primary  education,  with  the 
exception,  as  I  said  before,  of  a  little  liberahsation  of  its  aims,  is  fairly 
well  organised  now  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  local  authority  should 
have  power  to  subsidise  existing  schools  where  such  assistance  is  needed  to 
enable  them  to  reduce  their  fees  to  the  level  of  the  parents'  means ;  also 
to  advance  on  adequate  security  the  capital  funds  required  to  render  such 
schools  fully  efficient, — as  hj  the  provision  of  playgrounds,  &o.  They 
should  aisu  be  able  to  establish  such  number  of  entrance,  leaving,  or  other 
scholarships  (with  suitable  provision  for  maintenance)  as  they  may  find 
necessary  for  their  respective  districts,  and  should  be  empowered,  where 
necessary,  to  provide  subject  to  control  by  the  appropriate  central 
authority,  such  school  accommodation  of  any  description  as  may  bo 
needed  for  the  adequate  supply  of  their  district. 

13.343.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  this.  You  know  the  very  great 
difficulty  that  exists  between  grammar  schools  and  higher  grade  board 
schools  in  some  towns ;  there  is  the  difficulty  that  the  secondary  school 
seems  to  be  in  danger  from  the  competition  of  the  other.  Would  you 
meet  that  difficulty  oy  giving  an  equal  grant  to  both  P — I  think  I  should 
leave  the  local  authority  to  settle  that  matter. 

13.344.  You  think  that  we,  as  a  Commission,  had  better  not  make  any 
recommendation  on  that  subject,  but  leave  it  entirely  to  them  P — ^Yes,  1 
think  so. 

13.345.  That  certainly  simplifies  some  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have 
had  put  before  us  P — ^No  doubt. 

13.346.  (Dr.  WormeU.)  Have  yon  levied  a  technical  instruction  rate  in 
Liverpool  r — ^No. 
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13.347.  Yoa  have  then  not  exerclBod  all  the  rating  powers  that  you 
might  do  there  P — No. 

13.348.  la  it  quite  clear  that  any  additional  rates  are  wanted  for  the 
further  deyelopment  of  education  there  P — If  Secondary  Education  is  to  be 
dealt  with  od  a  comprehensive  basis,  yes,  distinctly.  To  begin  with,  the 
provision  is  altogether  inadequate. 

13.349.  In  Liverpool  P — Altogether  inadequate. 

13.350.  Do  you  find  in  Liverpool  that  middle-class  parents  are  willing 
still  to  pay  fees  for  the  education  in  secondary  schools  such  as  exist  ? — Yes, 
I  think  BO ;  but  our  main  difficulty  in  Liverpool  is  that  we  are  a  town 
absolutely  without  endowments,  and  therefore  the  secondary  schools  have 
to  be  entirely  carried  on  by  the  result  of  fees  ;  that  means  fees  which  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  means  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  otherwise, 
as  in  other  towns,  would  have  the  benefit  of  Secondary  Education. 

13.351.  And  the  extensions  required  could  not  be  sufficiently  provided 
out  of  the  local  taxation  funds  as  at  present  arranged  P — I  do  not  think  so 
by  many  thousands  of  pounds. 

13.352.  Then  you  feel  that  there  must  be  a  new  rate  in  Liverpool  P — 
I  should  say  that  for  Secondary  Education  to  be  adequately  dealt  with 
the  rate  would  have  to  be  considerably  increased. 

13.353.  You  drew  a  distinction  between  the  machinery  existing  and  the 
authority,  the  personality,  I  suppose,  of  the  authority.  I  think  you  said 
that  the  machinery  exists,  but  that  the  antiiority  does  not ;  you  want  a  new 
authority.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  machinery  P — I  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  a  staff  of  officials  all  over  the  country  for  gathering  information. 
I  should  imagine  that  one  of  the  things  which  must  have  been  borne  in 
upon  the  Oommission  is  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  is  exceedingly  defective ;  I  do  not  think  that  any  town 
can  tell  yoa  what  its  own  needs  at  the  present  moment  are  with  regard  to 
Secondary  Education ;  it  has  not  had  such  an  inquiry.  With  regard  to 
primary  education  it  has  and  it  can  tell  you  almost  to  a  child  how  many 
seats  are  needed  for  its  town ;  but  when  3^ou  ao  into  Secondary  Education 
you  are  all  in  chaos.  But  jrou  have  the  machinery  now — that  machinery 
which  carries  out  the  inquiries  with  regard  to  primary  education  would, 
in  10  minutes,  be  available  for  a  similar  inquiry  with  regard  to  Secondary 
Education— only  it  has  not  been  carried  out. 

13.354.  Then  you  did  not  refer  to  the  offices — the  buildings  P — Not 
necessarily.  Of  course  that  plant  would  be  partially  useful,  so  far  as 
it  went. 

13.355.  You  do  not  propose  that  it  should  necessarily  be  handed  over  to 
the  new  authority  P — ^Yes,  if  the  old  authority  disappears. 

13.356.  In  your  opinion  has  the  Liverpool  School  Board  effected  all 
that  is  desirable  for  primary  education  there  P — I  hope  it  has  a  career 
of  usefulness  in  front  of  it  for  many  years. 

13.357.  In  many  municipalities  the  municipality,  as  a  whole,  is  proud 
of  the  achievements  of  its  school  board ;  is  that  so  in  Liverpool  P — 
I  think  80. 

13.358.  That  being  the  case,  would  not  Liverpool  stand  up  with  the 
many  other  municipalties  in  opposition  to  a  scheme  that  would  destroy 
the  school  board  ? — Not  if  it  put  something  better  in  its  place. 

13.359.  An  unknown  thing P — Perhaps  an  unknown  thing;  at  any  rate 
its  promises  are  known  and  its  defects  are  unknown.  I  think  that  the 
new  body  is  more  likely  to  be  popular  than  unpopular  to  begin  with. 

13,860.  Is  it  not  against  the  genius  of  the  English  people  to  sweep 
away  a  thing  that  is  doing  well,  in  order  to  put  an  unknown — possibly  a 
better  thing  in  its  place  P — I  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  an  unknown 
thing.  We  thoroughly  understand  elected  bodies,  and  it  would  be  simply 
putting  one  elected  body  in  place  of  another  elected  body. 
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13.361.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  qaestion  about  what  yon  said  abont  the 
time-tables.  Were  yon  speaking  of  the  schools  in  Liyerpool  when  you 
said  that  there  was  a  want  of  balance  between  the  subjects  in  the  time- 
tables of  secondary  schools  P— Not  especially ;  bat  1  think  that  the  eyil 
is  much  more  oonspicnous  in  higher  places  thim  any  that  exists  in 
Liyerpool. 

13.362.  In  mentioning  that,  did  yon  take  account  of  the  great  variety 
that  there  is  in  secondary  schools,  as  against  the  fact  that  the  primary 
schools  are  much  of  one  type  P — ^Yes ;  it  is  most  desirable  that  that  yariety 
should  continue  ;  and  as  little  as  possible  be  done  to  interfere  with  it. 

13.363.  In  a  secondary  school,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  classical 
school,  you  would  expect,  would  you  not,  to  have  a  larger  amount  of 
time  ^yen  to  classics  than  one  that  aims  at  taking  mathematics,  science, 
and  history  P — Yes. 

13.364.  That  was  not  the  kind  of  defectiye  balance  that  you  referred  to  P 
— ^To  some  little  extent,  yes.  I  think  that  a  purely  classical  school  would 
probably  be  benefited  by  a  little  re-arrangement  of  its  time-tables,  so  as  to 
include  more  modem  subjects  and  vice  ver$d,  I  am  afraid  that  my 
sympathies  rather  go  with  the  classical  side  than  with  the  modem  side. 

of*^t''"'^"ho       13t366.  One  question  with  regard  to  what  you  said  as  to  the  advantage 
Peovbmiov.     ^  teachers  of  this  authority—  the  unification,  so  to  speak,  of  the  autho- 
rities.   I  understand  that  you  are  in  favour  of  breaking  down  the  barrier 
which  at  present  puts  some  teachers  into  elementary  schools,  and  excludes 
others  from  taking  posts  in  elementary  schools  P — rrecisely. 

18.866.  You  would  have  that  barrier  entirely  removed,  as  dividing 
teachers  into  two  sections  P — Yes.  My  ideal  would  be  that  the  teaching 
profession  in  the  future  should  be  a  self-governing  profession,  on  a  lev^ 
with  law,  medicine,  or  any  other  learned  profession. 

18.867.  {Mr.  Coekbum.)  Will  you  explain,  a  little  more  fully,  what  you 
mean  by  self  governing  P — Law  is  governed  by  a  council,  elected  by 
itself ;  medicine,  in  the  same  way,  is  governed  by  councils  formed  out  of 
itself,  not  imposed  upon  it  by  Government ;  and  I  should  look  for  the 
time  when  eaucationalists  would  be  Bu£Bciently  homogeneous  to  elect  a 
council  to  be  entrusted  with  their  own  government. 

13.868.  (Dr,  WormeU.)  You  mean  for  the  purposes  of  registration  P — 
Yes,  for  registration,  inspection,  and  a  variety  of  other  ^bjects  of  that 
kind. 

13.869.  (Ifr.  Gochbum,)  And  qualification  P — Qualification, — that  is  to 
say  the  method  of  examination,  and  such  like  things. 

13.370.  (Dr.  FaMKiim.)  But  for  the  medical  decrees  the  medical  council 
does  not  avail  P — But  for  medical  decrees  medK^al  aathorities  examine, 
and  they  are  not  responsible  to  a  branch  of  the  Government, — it  is 
medical  men  who  examine ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  m  the  same  way 
teachers  examine  teachers,  and  fix  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

13.371.  But  the  men  who  examine  for  medicine  are  not  always  men 
in  the  practic^e  of  medicine  P — That  may  be.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my 
examining  teacher  should  be  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  but  he  should 
be  an  emanation  of  the  profession,  and  not  somebody  who  is  merely  a 
representative  of  the  Government. 

18.372.  {Dr,  Wormdl.)  With  regard  to  the  same  point,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  man  who  wishes  to  practise  in  medicine  must  have  satisfied  the 
medical  council,  independently  of  any  degrees  that  he  may  have  P — I  wish 
you  would  ask  me  something  about  law  ;  I  know  more  of  that  than  of 
medicine. 

13,378.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  preferred  children  to 
go  on  in  the  school  in  which  they  began  as  a  rule  P — i  es. 

18,874.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  a  ladder  with  many  steps  along  which 
children  can  ascend  by  frequent  moves  P — I  think  there  is  a  loss  of  power 
by  every  removal,  and  it  is  only  those  who  have  a  surplus  of  power  in 
them  who  can  stand  it  without  detriment. 
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18,975.  Yon  said  that  rnral  school  boards  had  positirdly  been  hindranoes 
to  edncation  in  some  way ;  will  yon  explain  how  P — ^Woll,  they  hare 
studied  how  not  to  do  it. 

13,376.  How  not  to  edncate  P — ^Yes,  how  not  to  edncate,  and  how  to 
evade  the  provisions  which  prevent  children  going  to  work,  ^e  will  say, 
withont  proper  edncation. 

18.877.  And  if  they  had  not  existed,  what  other  body  wonld  have  done 
more  P — ^STone  oonld  nave  done  less ;  but  I  think  we  shonld  probably  have 
had  a  wider  oonstitaency.  In  a  parish,  the  fanner  who  wants  to  employ 
boys  to  scare  crows  gets  himself  elected  by  other  farmers  like-minded 
with  himself,  and  they  make  their  atTangements  accordingly.  The  boy 
is  sacrificed  to  the  crow  in  that  case. 

18.878.  (Chairman.)  Vestry dom  in  fact  P — Yes. 

13,379.  (Mr,  Fenwich.)  Yon  apparently  attach  considerable  importance 
to  the  necessity  of  having  only  one  local  anthority  for  dealing  with 
edncation  in  all  its  branches  P— I  attach  the  ntmosi  importance  to 
that. 

18.880.  Do  yon  contemplate  the  creation  of  a  new  anthority,  or  the 
ntilisation  of  existing  anthorities  P — I  contemplate  the  creation  of  a  new 
anthority,  beoanse  there  is  no  existing  anthority,  which  to  my  mind  is 
snitable  by  its  constitntion  or  by  its  area  for  the  pnrpose. 

13.881.  Not  even  the  connly  conncil  ? — The  county  oonncil  I  consider  to 
be  the  moBt  nnsnitable  body  for  edncational  pnrpoees  altogether.  I  think 
that  the  way  in  which  they  have  wasted  the  rands  committed  to  them 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  their 
nnsuitability. 

13.882.  I  did  not  qnite  understand, — at  least,  I  do  not  remember^— 
whether  yon  have  stated  your  opinion  as  to  what  the  area  of  that  anthority 
should  be  P — ^Yes,  I  have  stated  it  abready. 

18,888.  Then  yon  contemplate  that  great  advantages  wonld  be  derived 
on  economic  grounds  from  the  creation  of  one  authority  for  dealing  with 
edncational  questions  P — Yes ;  I  said  **  economic  " ;  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
"  economical."  I  do  not  mean  the  saving  of  money,  but  the  ayoidance  of 
mutual  iealonsy  and  Mction,  I  do  not  like  the  separation  of  what  is 
essentially  one  constituency  into  social  lines  of  demarcation. 

13.384.  You  rather  mean  the  conservation  of  force  P — ^Yes. 

18.385.  I  suppose  yon  are  aware  that  considerable  friction  does  exist  in 
various  large  towns  and  cities  with  regard  to  the  division  of  the  money 
that  is  leviea  for  educational  purposes  between  the  various  anthorities  P^ — 
Oh,  yes. 

13.886.  And  yon  contemplate  that  st^ch  a  scheme  as  yon  propose  would 
obviate  that  friction  P — If  there  is  only  one  anthority  there  it  cannot  mb 
against  something  else. 

18.887.  There  is  only  one  other  question  that  I  wish  to  ask  you,  and 
that  is  with  reg^d  to  the  legislation  that  is  needed.  I  think  yon  say 
that  a  comprehensive  scheme  would  meet  with  less  opposition  than 
piecemeal  legislation  P — Yes. 

13.888.  Do  yon  think  that  a  heroic  measure  is  likely  to  meet  with  less 
opposition  in  Parliament  than  a  measure  which  was  tentative,  but  less 
heroic  P — ^Yes,  T  think  so.  I  think  you  will  find  that  yon  cannot  touch 
the  subject  in  a  tentative  fashion  withont  raising  so  many  bitter  gronnds 
of  opposition  that  you  wonld  have  to  drop  it.  A  large  scheme,  I  think, 
stands  a  fair  chance  of  meeting  with  general  acceptance. 

13,389.  Yon  do  not  contemplate  that  the  introduction  of  what  we  might 
term  a  heroic  measure  might  lead  to  considerable  delay  from  Parliamen- 
tary opposition, — that  is  to  say,  considerable  delay  in  dealing  with  the 
question  P — No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  as  much  delay  as  would 
be  involved  in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  matter  piecemeal. 
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18,990.  AssQiniiiff  that  that  should  be  the  c^ae— that  it  Bhoald  be 
BtrenooiiBly  opposea — do  yon  think  that  it  would  be  better  in  the  end  to 
lienist  with  toe  heroic  meaanre  rather  than  deal«  if  'yoa  have  to  face  this 
opposition,  with  the  onestion  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  P— That  is  my  impres- 
sion ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  alternative.  I  think  you  will  find 
that,  if  a  large  measure  were  introduced,  opposition  would  be  oonoentraied 
upon  three  or  four  prominent  points ;  those  are  the  points  which  would 
be  fought,  but  they  would  not  be  fought  as  bitterly  as  a  great  number 
of  other  points  would  be  if  yon  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a  half-hearted 
way. 

13.391.  Do  not  you  think  that  those  points  would  have  to  be  faced  in 
any  case  P— >Perhaps  I  may  put  to  you  the  point  that  impresses  me 
strongly.  There  is,  at  the  present  moment,  a  great  amount  of  jealousy 
latent  between  the  authorities  of  Secondary  Education  and  primary 
education.  The  Secondary  Education  authorities,  if  they  had  a  separate 
existence,  would  attempt  to  limit  the  highor  education  of  the  great  mass 
cd  the  people  in  the  supposed  interests  of  secondary  schools     Now  I  very 

nuoh  misjudge  the  democratic  constituencies  here  if  thev  will  stand  that. 
And  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  danger  of  rousing  a  oitter  opposition 
amongst  the  leaders,  we  will  say,  w  the  working  classes  against  a 
•mall  measure,  which  would  pass  entirely  away  with  regard  to  a  large 
measure ;  they  would  see  that  their  interest  was  involved  in  the  large 
measure,  and  that  in  the  small  measure  their  interests  were  being 
sacrificed. 

13.392.  {Mr.  YoaoaU,)  Yon  have  said  something  about  a  want  of 
liberality  and  breadth  of  view  in  puUic  elementary  schools;  do  you 
recognise  that  that  is  to  any  extent  caused  by  ihe  operations  of  the  Code 
and  the  other  instruments  of  the  Education  Department  P — ^Yes,  to  the 
combined  results  of  a  great  many  things,  and  yery  much,  I  think,  to 
the  Ck>de. 

13.393.  Do  vou  recognise  also,  in  vour  experience,  that  as  the  rigidity 
of  the  Code  nas  been  relaxed  ana  more  freedom  has  been  given  to 
managers  and  teachers,  that  want  of  liberality  aud  breadth  of  view  has 
become  less  and  less  perceptible  P — Yes  ;  and  as  additional  opportunities 
of  widening  their  own  culture  have  been  afibrded  to  elementary  teachers. 

18.394.  You  recognise  that  every  opportunity  for  that  kind  of  thing  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  as  soon  as  it  has  occurred,  as  a  rule  P — I  do  not 
think  I  should  like  to  go  quite  so  far  as  that. 

13.395.  The  point  I  want  to  put  to  yon  is  this :  from  your  experience  of 
elementary  education  you  would  be  strictly  opposed,  I  suppose,  to  the 
imposition  by  the  central  authority  upon  the  local  authority  fbr  Secondary 
Education,  whatever  the  authority  may  be,  of  anything  like  the  S3rstem 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  past,  and  still  prevails  largely,  at  Whitojiall  P — 
To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  in  this  matter  the  history  of  education, 
during  the  last  20  years ,  has  been  this :  reforms  forced  from  the  locality 
upon  the  central  authority,  not  emanating  in  any  instance  from  the 
central  authority  ;  and  one  of  the  great  advantages  that  I  see  of  the  local 
educational  authority  is  that  it  would  do  similar  work  in  future. 

13.396.  For  that  reason  vou  would  wish  to  have  the  one  authority  as 
large  and  powerful  as  possible  in  the  locality  P — Yes. 

13.397.  And  your  scheme  does  not  in  any  degree  carry  with  it  the 
imposition  of  codes  and  rigid  regulations  upon  the  local  authority  or 
upon  the  teachers  in  the  schools  P — I  should  hope  that  we  should  resist  to 
the  uttermost  anjr  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  cenhtJ  authority  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind. 

13.398.  With  respect  to  your  comprehensive  scheme,  no  matter  how 
one  may  admire  a  comprehensive  scneme  or  recognise  that  it  is  really 
necessary,  still,  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  would  wish  us  to  infer  that  a 
scheme  so  comprehensive  as  the  one  yon  have  sketched  is  essential 
and  inevitable  if  you  are  going   to  establish  One  oomprehej:^ive  local 
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anthoritj  P — ^No ;  my  scheme  at  the  preBent  moment  would  be  limited  to 
the  creation  of  a  local  authority,  and  I  would  leave  it  as  free  a  hand  as 
possible. 

13.399.  Then  we  are  not  right  in  supposing  that  vou  proposed  that  the 
Bill  which  should  create  one  local  authority  should  deal  also  with  such 
thorny  questio  ns  as  further  aid  to  Toluntary  schools,  the  non-existence  of 
school  boards  in  certain  districts,  the  increase  of  the  areas  of  school  boards, 
and  such  things  P — No ;  it  apnears  to  me  the  non-existence  of  a  school 
board,  its  supersession,  is  involyed  in  the  calling  into  existence  of  this  new 
anthority. 

13.400.  But  the  means  of  existence  of  voluntary  schools,  and  all  the 
side  questions  which  that  one  big  question  involves  in  it,  need  not 
necessarily  come  into  a  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education,  need  they  P — Not  necessarily  ;  but  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
the  new  body  should  nave  very  ample  powers  in  that  respect. 

13.401.  You  would  give  them  such  powers  ? — Yes,  I  would  give  them 
similar  powers  to  those  that  a  school  board  possesses  now.  A  school 
board,  at  the  present  moment,  is  able  to  vote  large  sums  of  money  to  an 
industrial  school  without  any  limitation  whatever,  except  the  will  of  its 
constituents — I  mean  as  representing  its  constituents. 

13.402.  But  the  point  that  I  wish  to  get  distinctly  from  you  is  this : 
that  you  would  not  propose  to  defer  legislation  for  the  purposes  of 
Secondary  Education  until  a  Bill,  so  oomprehensiye  as  to  proyide  for  the 
whole  of  the  powers  referred  to,  could  be  brought  in  P — ^My  impression  is 
that  if  you  took  the  Education  Act  of  1870  and  varied  its  phraseology  a 
little  you  would  have  very  largely  the  measure  that  would  be  needed. 
You  must  give  your  authority  the  powers  that  it  needs,  and  when  you 
have  done  that,  you  may  leaye  it  to  apply  them. 

13.403.  Supposing  that  it  should  be  desirable  to  empower  the  local 
authority  to  levv  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Secondary  Education, 
do  you  take  it  that  there  would  be  less  local  objection  to  one  common  rate 
for  all  forms  of  education  in  the  locality  thui  there  would  be  to  a  new 
rate  separate  from  the  present  elementary  school  rate  P— Yes,  most 
distinct^. 

13.404.  And  one  of  your  reasons  for  advocating  one  local  authority 
would  be  that  the  educational  interest  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
would  be  represented  in  one  and  the  same  rate  P — Precisely. 

13,40^.  You  fear,  1  suppose,  from  your  experience  with  regard  to 
school  boards,  that  there  would  be  as  strong  an  opnosition  on  the  part  of 
the  working  classes  to  a  special  rate  for  Secondary  Education,  as  tnere  is 
now  upontne  part  of  the  other  classes  to  the  public  elementary  schools 
rate  P — Quite  as  strong,  and  probably  a  more  effectual  one. 

13.406.  Therefore  you  would  like  to  combine  the  two  and  so  nullify  both 
forms  of  opposition  r— Yes. 

13.407.  And  you  would  take  it  that  the  effect  of  such  a  combination 
both  in  rate,  local  authority,  and  general  control  of  the  whole  work, 
would  be  to  diminish  and  almost  entirely  to  remove  hostile  criticism  and 
local  friction  P — Distinctly  so. 

13,406.  With  regard  to  oo-optation  of  persons  upon  the  local  authority, 
you  are  opposed  to  the  co-optation  of  persons  who  would  go  there  to 
represent  particular  interesta  and  to  defend  those  interests  P — Precisely. 

18,409.  But  are  you  also  opposed  to  the  co-optation  of  persons  who  might 
go  there  partly  to  look  after  existing  interests,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  to  the  body  special  knowledge  as  well  as  special  interests  P — I 
think  that  the  body,  if  it  had  the  power  of  co-opting  would  have  the 
common  sense  to  select  persons  who  were  qualified  in  the  way  you 
mention ;  but  the  surest  way  of  setting  them  excluded,  or,  it'  included,  of 
destroying  their  influence,  would  be  to  give  them  a  position  of  privilege 
upon  that  body.    Let  them  depend  for  their  position  upon  it,  upon  their 
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inherent  merits,  and  tbey  will  be  enre  to  be  reco^lBod  by  uiy  common- 
sense  local  anthority. 

13.410.  I  will  give  yon  the  case  of  an  existing  local  anthority;  the 
council  of  a  connty  oorongh  which  appointed  a  Technical  Edncation 
Committee.  They  might  have  co-optea  npon  that  committee  perpons 
representatiTe  of  special  interests  and  possessing  special  knowledge  with 
regard  to  existing  edncational  institutions  in  the  connty  borough,  bnt 
that  local  anthority  did  not  co-opt  npon  its  technical  committee  any 
persons  possessing  that  special  knowledge  as  such,  and  only  by  accident 
co-opted  npon  that  local  anthority  one  person  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
school  board,  bat»  even  then,  not  becanse  he  was  chairman  of  the  school 
board.  Do  yon  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  ffuard  against 
that  being  aone  by  other  local  authorities  P — No.  I  do  not  thiiuL  so ;  I  think 
you  must  leave  the  local  authority  to  undergo  a  process  of  edncation — ^fcher 
must  ffain  it  by  experience.  These  artificial  safeguards  would  break 
down  m  practice  and  would  only  cause  hostility ;  you  hare  tried  it 
already.  You  thought  that  on  the  board  of  guardians  you  would  secure 
persons  of  experience  by  making  magistrates  ea;  ojido  members ;  with  the 
result  that  the  elected  members  were  always  in  opposition  to  the  magis- 
trates  whenever  they  went  there.  And  if  a  teacher  had  a  privileged 
position  npon  the  new  authority,  his  privilege  would  be  that  of  being  always 
ont-voted ;  he  would  be  there,  and  nis  presence  there  would  be  resented 
by  the  elected  representatives.  If  he  is  there  with  their  consent  his 
power  is  immense ;  bnt  it  is  absolutely  neutralised  unless  he  has  their 
oonfidenoe.  How  if  the  authority  that  you  mentioned  just  now  was  a 
body  that  had  no  special  number  of  persons  to  co-opt,  they  might  co-opt 
one,  two,  or  three.  The  local  authority  will  not  co-opt  as  a  rule  onlees  it 
is  its  businesfl  to  do  so ;  bnt  if  it  has  to  elect,  say  a  third  of  its  number,  like 
the  connty  council  or  the  town  council  has  to  do,  it  will  do  it. 

18.411.  (Mr.  OocJAwm.)  In  what  way  have  they  to  do  it  P—As  aldermen 
they  haye  to  do  it.  These  will  be  the  educational  aldermen,  and  I  think 
that  probably  the  educatioDal  body  would  set  an  example  in  that  matter 
to  town  councils  and  county  councils,  and  exclude  election  for  mere 
political  purposes. 

13.412.  {Mr.  Yoxcdl.)  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
one  comprehensive  local  authority  for  all  forms  of  education,  and  let  us 
suppose  that  the  power  of  organising  Secondary  Education  locally  shall 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  oounty  council,  or  a  committee  of  l^e  county 
connoil;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  would  leave  it  free  to  that  county 
council  to  appoint  or  not,  as  they  chose,  upon  that  committee  for  technical 
and  Secondanr  Education,  representatives  of  the  school  boards  P — ^Yes,  I 
think  I  would. 

18,418.  Then  your  objection  to  specially  chosen  co-opted  representatives 
applies  all  round  ? — Yes ;  the  one  qualification  should  be  the  confidence 
of  the  electing  body. 

13.413.  {Mr.  Sadier.)  Supplementing  that  answer,  would  you  under 
your  proposed  constitution,  allow  a  teacher  who  was  doing  work  under 
the  anthority  to  stand  for  election  on  that  authority  P— I  think  that  that 
would  be  a  very  objectionable  principle.  I  do  not  think  that  an  employ^ 
can  be  rightly  a  member  of  the  employing  body. 

13.414.  But  if  all  the  chief  schools  of  the  district  were  inspected  or 
aided  by  the  local  authority,  all  the  best  teachers  would,  in  your  sense, 
tend  to  become  employes  P — That  is  so. 

13.415.  Then,  in  view  of  that,  would  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  the 
teachers  should  hare  some  special  representation  on  your  educational  body  P 
— 1^0 ;  not  other  than  that  which  the  local  authority  chooses  to  give  to 
them.  My  principle  is  simply  this :  that  a  privileged  position  means 
opposition ;  that  instead  of  a  cause  being  advanced  by  having  a  privileged 
position,  it  would  be  retarded  by  creating  opposition  from  tne  elected 
members. 

F^ATi  13,416.  (Ifr.  Cockburn.)  Has  it  entered  into  your  mind  at  all  where  you 

BCHoou.       ^ould  put  the  private  schools  of  the  country  in  your  scheme.    You  are 
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awlkre  that  a  ver^  oonsiderable  amoant  of  Secondary  Edudation  in  this 
oonntrj  is  being  given  by  what  may  be  described  as  private  adventure 
Bobools— some  of  them  very  excellent  in  qnality. 

13,4il7.  Where  wonld  yon  place  them  ? — That,  of  course,  is  the  croz  ;  it 
is  almost  the  most  difficult  Question  connected  with  Secondary  Education. 
On  the  one  hand»  private  schools  have  been  the  pioneers  in  all  educational 
progress ;  they  have  been  years  in  advance,  in  most  cases,  of  the  endowed 
schools. 

13,4J8.  What,  private  adventure  schools? — ^Yes,  private  schools.  I  am 
here  as  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Preceptors ;  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  College  of  Preceptors  for  30  years,  and  I  know  more  or  less  the 
work  the  college  has  done.  They  were  the  first  to  institute  examinations 
for  teachers ;  tbey  were  the  first  to  introduce  inspection  of  schools ;  they 
were  the  first  to  introduce  examinations  of  individual  scholars ;  and  I 
think  you  may  say  pretty  broadly  that  in  every  educational  movement  of 
the  last  50  years  they  have  been  five  or  six  years  in  advance  of  the  public 
endowed  schools.  For  instance,  the  examinations  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  preceded  the  examinations  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  oy  four  or  five  years,  and  the  lines  which  they  laid  down  were 
very  largely  followed  by  the  later  examinations.  So  that  private  schools, 
it  appears  to  me,  have  established  a  very  great  claim  upon  the  com- 
munity. Then  the  reason  of  their  being  in  advance  in  that  way  is  not 
that  the^  are  inherently  fitted,  perhaps,  but  that  they  are  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  constituency — ^with  the  people.  They  are  more  responsive 
to  the  needs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  are  more 
responsive  to  the  prejudices  and  fads  of  the  classes  who  send  their 
children  there ;  therefore  jon  have  as  many  charlatans  amongst  pi  ivate 
Bchools  as  you  have  educational  enthusiasts — ^they  are  conspicuous  in  both 
ways.  But  with  regard  to  private  schools,  all  that  can  be  claimed  for 
them,  I  think,  is  that  they  should  be  recognised  to  the  extent  of  the 
accommodation  which  they  actually  supply. 

13.419.  Do  yon  mean  at  the  passing  of  some  definite  Act ;  at  a  particular 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  passing  of  some  Act  P — No ;  from  time  to  time,  I 
think.  I  think  you  may  leave  the  local  authority  to  do  that.  The  local 
authority  will  not  want  to  impose  greater  burdens  upon  its  constituency 
than  are  necessary ;  and  if  they  are  at  liberty  to  recognise  private  schools 
which  fulfil  certain  conditions  of  sanitary  and  educational  efiiciency,  I 
think  they  will  generally  be  willing  to  do  so,  and  anxious  to  do  so  in  the 
interests  of  economy.  Then  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  suggest 
that  public  money  should  be  voted  to  the  improvement  of  the  private 
schools.  They  should  be  entitlad,  it  appears  to  me,  to  recognition,  but  I 
cannot  see  my  way  to  recommend  that  public  money  should  be  voted  to 
them  for  their  improvement.  Under  those  circumstances  they  will 
always  be  very  much  handicapped  in  the  competition  with  the  public 
rate-aided  ^  schools,  and  it  is  only  as  they  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
parents  that  they  will  be  able  to  exist  at  all.  But  I  think  you  might 
recognise  them,  for  instance,  as  schools  at  which  scholarships  may  be 
held.  If  a  child  from  an  elementary  school,  we  will  say,  obtains  a 
scholarship  tenable  at  any  secondary  school,  I  think  an  efficient  private 
school  might  be  looked  upon  as  fulfilling  those  conditions.  I  am  afraid 
that  beyond  that  it  woula  be  almost  impossible  to  go. 

13.420.  Then  when  this  heroic  measure  of  legislation  is  passed  the 
existing  private  schools  will  have  to  be  recognised  ? — I  think  so. 

13.421.  And  admitted  as  instruments  for  Secondary  Education? — To 
the  extent  that  they  comply  with  certain  standards  of  efficiency. 

13.422.  That  involves,  then,  special  rights  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion by  the  local  authority  before  they  are  recognised  ?  —  By  some 
anthority ;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  should  be  the  local  authority. 

13.423.  Then,  having  been  recognised,  would  you  allow  them  to  count 
as  approved  accommodation  to  prevent  the  extension  of  acoommodaLion 
by  the  local  authorities'  own  schools  P — I  am  not  in  favour  of  restrictions 
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at  all  anywhere ;  I  think  we  have  had  too  mnoh  of  that.  I  think  that  the 
oommon  sense  of  the  oommnnitj  should  be  its  principal  restriction ;  bat, 
if  necessary,  would  safegoard  the  private  schools  by  saying,  yes,  to  the 
extension  of  competition  at  the  expense  of  the  locality.  I  do  not  think  the 
locality  would  need  that  restriction,  because  I  think  its  common  sense 
would  put  it  upon  it  ;  but  if  there  wants  to  be  some  safeguard  I  should 
say,  let  the  unnecessary  secondary  schopl  be  prohibited  as  much  as  the 
unnecessary  primary  school. 

13,424  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  are  going  to  giye  your  local  authority 
very  considerable  power  P — I  should  hope  so. 

13.425.  Almost  omnipotent  power,  it  seems  to  me.  What  would  be  left 
to  the  goTcming  bodies  of  existing  endowed  schools  P — The  goyemment 
of  their  own  schools. 

18.426.  Where  would  the  local  authority  come  in  if  the  goYerment  of 
individual  endowed  schools  is  to  be  left  to  their  own  existing  authorities ; 
what  is  to  be  their  province  ? — At  present  I  should  leave  the  transfer  of 
an  existing  school  from  its  governing  body  to  the  newly  created  education 
authority  to  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  two  bodies.  I 
should  give  the  education  authority  power  to  take  over  existing  schools 
with  the  consent  of  the  governing  bodies ;  but  I  think  it  would  take  a 
hundred  years  to  pass  a  measure  which  should  compel  the  transfer  of  all 
the  endowed  schools  to  the  new  body. 

13.427.  Then  do  I  correctly  understand  that  existing  private  schools 
are  to  be  recognised  as  filling  the  gap  for  Secondary  Education,  and  that 
existing  endowed  schools  when  their  governing  body  decline  to  be 
absorbed,  or  handed  over  to  the  local  authority,  are  also  to  be  recognised 
as  machinery  for  imparting  Secondary  Education  and  not  to  be  interfered 
with  P— That  is  so. 

13.428.  Then  will  you  tell  me  where  there  will  be  any  room  left  at  all 
for  the  local  authority  to  do  anything  in  many  districts  for  Secondary 
Education,  either  in 'the  way  of  co-ordinating  it,  or  controlling  it,  or 
seeing  that  it  is  good,  or  doing  anything  else  in  connexion  with  it  ? — 
First  of  all,  there  are  not  many  places  where  the  schools  are  in  such  a 
flourishing  condition  that  they  would  not  be  quite  willing  to  give  the 
local  authority  a  considerable  amount  of  control  over  them  in  return  for 
a  subsidy.  If  you  take  my  own  town,  for  instance,  we  have  three  large 
schools,  but  they  have  to  be  self-supporting.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  would  be  quite  prepared  to  accept  any  reasonable  regu- 
lations from  a  central  authority,  and  to  reduce  their  fees  to  extend  the 
area  of  their  influence,  in  return  for  an  adequate  subsidy  which  would 
take  the  phice  of  endowment.  By  that  means,  I  think,  the  local 
authority  in  most  cases  would  get  quite  as  much  power  over  existing 
institutions  as  is  at  all  necessary,  or  desirable,  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
purpose.  ' 

18.429.  In  addition  to  the  last  question  that  I  put  to  you,  would  you 
state  your  view  as  to  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  the  local  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  shaping  or  reshaping,  transferring,  or  dealing  in  any 
way  whatsoever  with  the  existing  endowments  of  schools  P — I  should  give 
them  power,  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  of  approaching  the  central 
authority  with  a  view  to  eetting  the  powers  of  those  Acts  in  force  for  the 
reconstiiiution  of  endowed  schools. 

18.430.  Now,  as  to  the  constitution  of  this  local  authority,  I  take  it 
that  you  distinctly  object,  on  account  of  size,  to  the  county  basis  P— 
Distinctly. 

13.431.  Have  you  thought  of  any  county  in  England  which  would  be 
too  big,  when  you  take  out  of  it  all  the  county  boroughs  in  it  P — Yes, 
Lancashire,  my  own  county. 

13.432.  Even  taking  Lancashire,  supposing  that  all  the  county  boroughs 
which  are  towns  of  50,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  wore  eliminated, 
do  you  think  that  what  would  remain  of  the  population  would  be  too  big 
an  «reaP— It  would  be  much  too  scattered.    I  should  say  the  same  of  the  I 
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West  Biding.  We  are  60  or  60  miles  from  one  end  of  tbe  county  to  the 
other.  There  can  he  no  local  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  hody  that 
represents  such  a  district.  Yon  might  as  well  have  it  administered  by 
Parliament,  as  it  appears  to  me. 

14.433.  I  understood  you  to  say  earlier  that  it  was  not  distance,  but 
population  that  was  to  be  the  groundwork,  and  that  you  would  give  the 
central  authority  the  power,  if  the  population  was  small,  to  amalgamate 
a  number  of  district  councils  P — District  council  areas. 

13.434.  You  said  nothing  then  of  distance  P — ^The  utmost  distance  that 
would  be  involved  in  that  case  would  be  comparatively  small — I  daresay 
10  or  15  miles— there  would  be  nothing  like  the  distance  of  60  miles 
between  the  north  of  Lancashire  and  the  south  of  it.  And  then  the 
popnlavion,  grouped  together  in  this  way,  would  be  approximately 
homogeneous.  But  what  connexion  is  there  in  Lancashire  between  the 
mining  populations,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  and  the  purely 
rural  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes,  or  the  fishing  popu- 
lation on  che  coast.     There  is  no  homogeneity  at  all  between  them. 

13.435.  I  am  afraid  I  must  plead  ignorance  about  district  councils ;  I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  area  or  probable  operation  of  district  councils ;  will 
you  tell  mo  what  their  populations,  as  a  rule,  will  be,  and  their  extent  in 
area  P — I  take  it  that  the  equivalent  is  about  the  area  of  the  union. 

13.436.  Of  the  poor*law  union  P — Of  the  poor-law  union.  A  poor-law 
union  in  some  cases  is  a  very  large  body,  ana  in  other  oases  it  is  a  smaller 
one  ;  but  they  are  all  fairly  large  in  population,  and  a  grouping  of  two  of 
them  together  would  probably  produce  the  population,  and  the  similarity 
of  population  that  would  be  necessary  for  tins  purpose. 

13.437.  You  have  four  poor-law  unions  in  the  city  of  Leeds  ;  would  you 
have  Leeds  cut  up  into  four  education  districts? — No;  I  would  not 
vivisect  a  county  borough ;  my  suggestion  applies  only  to  rural  districts. 

13.438.  Then  you  think  that  such  an  authority  could  govern  the  whole 
of  Liverpool  with  its  600,000  or  700,000  people,  and  yet  that  the  area  of 
the  county  authority,  which  in  no  case  probably  ^ould  have  to  deal 
with  a  much  larger  population,  would  be  too  big  r — ^Yes,  because  in  the 
one  case  the  governing  body  has  local  knowledge ;  they  are  all  elected 
out  of  a  constituency  of  70<'^,0(X),  which  are  all  close  together ;  and  in  the 
other  case  you  would  have  persons  elected  and  administering  areas  with 
which  they  had  no  acquaintance  whatever. 

13.439.  1  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  question.  I  take  it  that  your  view 
is  distinctly  a^inst  county  areas,  and  distinctly  in  favour  of  nothing 
bigger  than  district  council  areas,  possibly  to  be  multiplied  by  two  or 
three  P — Yes,  grouped.  The  purpose  is  this :  I  would  strongly  object  to 
the  multiplication  of  areas — cabling  new  areas  into  existence  ;  that  has  been 
the  mistake  of  the  last  50  years.  Up  to  1835  our  system  of  local  self- 
government  was  harmonious  and  self-consistent.  Since  that  time,  with 
every  new  want,  a  new  authority  and  a  new  area  has  been  called  into 
existence,  until  in  about  50  years  we  have  reduced  our  local  government 
to  chaos ;  and  I  think  that,  even  in  the  interest  of  education,  chaos 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  As  you  are  now  getting  back  to  something 
like  a  sensible  system  of  local  organisation,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
follow  the  lines  of  one  or  another  of  its  recognised  divisions  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  county  is  to^  big,  the  parish  is  too  small.  The 
hundred,  as  1  should  like  to  call  it,  giving  it  the  good  old  name,  or  in  the 
modern  name,  the  union,  is  the  intermediate  area ;  and  I  would  ^oup 
these  together,  if  necessary.     Bvtx,  I  wish  we  could  go  back  and  call  it  the 

hundred,  instead  of  district  council  or  union. 

j 

13.440.  You  do  feel  emphatically  the  disadvantage  to  education  of  the 
present  small  areas  of  school  boards  ? — Yes. 

13.441.  .And  you  think  that  this  arrangement  for  the  district  council 
area  would  be  a  great  improvement  P — ^Yery  great. 
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13.442.  And  70a  think  that  the  difltriot  coanoil  is  about  parallel 
the  nnion  P — ^Yes. 

13.443.  Are  yon  aware  that  if  von  take  that  as  the  fact,  yon  will  bare 
to  provide,  in  the  county  of  York  alone,  61  areas  for  education,  because 
there  are  61  poor-law  unions  in  the  county  of  York  P— Exclusive  of  those 
in  the  urban  districts  P 

13.444.  Which  will  not  amount  to  10  P — Leeds  will  knock  out  four  of 
them ;  will  it  not  P 

13.445.  Yes.  Would  you  have  50  education  authorities  (not  60)  for  the 
coonty  of  York  P — 1  should  think  quite  50. 

13.446.  Apart  from  the  county  boroughs P — ^Yes,  I  should  think  so; 
the  county  of  York  is  an  enormous  area. 

13.447.  But  very  sparse  in  population  in  many  parts  P — Yes ;  and  you 
have  the  same  immense  variety  of  population  which  we  have  in  Lanca- 
shire. You  have  not  the  same  mining  population  that  we  have ;  but 
generally  the  variety  is  much  the  same. 

13.448.  (Chairman.)  There  is  some  mining  in  Yorkshire  P — Yes ;  but  it 
is  not  BO  essentially  a  mining  county  as  is  Lancashire. 

FrvcTiova  oi  13,449.  (Mr,  Cochbum,)  The  next  point  that  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  is 
A^Hoanr  ^^^*  ^^^  spoke  about  the  teachers  themselves  governing  teachers;  I 
think  von  said,  in  answer  to  one  question,  that  you  did  not  want  the 
oentral  authority  to  come  down  witli  any  oode  arrangement  or  inter- 
ference. Will  you  tell  me  what  is  to  be  left  to  the  central  authority  to 
do ;  that  is  to  say,  when  you  have  rolled  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
the  Education  Department,  and  the  Ghnrity  Commission  into  one  centi*al 
authority ;  that  I  understand  to  be  your  ideal  of  a  central  authority, 
presided  over  by  an  education  Minister  P — At  present. 

13.450.  l*\>r  the  futare  ? — ^That  means  for  the  immediate  present. 

13.451.  Would  yon  tell  me  what  is  to  be  left  for  them  to  do,  except  to 
decide  whether  there  is  to  be  one  district  area  or  two  or  three  P — I  think 
that  their  principal  and  most  useful  fanction  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
inspection.  I  should  give  them  as  little  interference  as  I  possibly  conld 
witn  the  locality.  And  every  alteration  of  an  endowment  would  require 
to  be  submitted  to  them.  I  take  it  also  that  you  would  not  allow  the 
locality  to  incur  burthens,  in  the  waj  of  loans  and  such  like,  without 
some  control  from  a  central  authority ;  but  I  would  leave  my  local 
authority  with  much  the  same  liberty  that  the  school  board  of  a  town,  at 
the  present  moment,  has  with  regard  to  the  Education  Department. 

13.452.  Would  you  not  prefer  to  put  "  want  of  liberty  P" — No,  I  do  not. 
I  think  that  the  school  boards  have,  in  most  instances,  not  been  aware 
of  the  powers  they  did  possess.  We,  in  Liverpool,  have  occasionally 
enlightened  both  ourselves  and  other  people  on  the  subject  of  the  inherent 
power  of  the  school  board. 

13.453.  (Ghairman.)  You  would  give  them  schemes,  would  you  not ;  the 
regulation  of  schemes  for  endowments  would  come  f^om  the  central 
authority  P — ^Yes,  quite  so ;  I  think  that  the  central  authority  should  have 

Sower  to  compel  a  local  authority  to  fulfil  its  duties,  j  ust  as  they  can 
eclare  a  school  board  to  be  in  default.  If  the  new  educational  authority 
neglected  to  provide  the  necessary  secondary  schools  for  its  district,  it 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  central  authority  and,  if  necessary, 
superseded. 

13.454.  (Mr.  Oochimm,)  Does  that  imply  also  the  ri^ht  of  appeal  being 
given  to  a  private  schoolmaster  to  the  central  authonlr  for  justice  and 
fairplay,  supposing  that  he  conceives  that  he  is  being  baaiy  treated  by  the 
local  authority  P — I  have  not  thought  that  out,  but  I  should  see  no 
objection  to  his  having  an  appeal. 

13.455.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  an  association  existing  known  aa 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Association  P — Yes. 
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13,456.  Which  is  a  comhination  of  all  the  munioipa]  corporations  in  the 
country  ? — ^Yes. 

13,457  Do  yoa  imagine  that  any  legislation  can  be  effected  in  this 
country  which  will  take  away  from  them  their  absolute  position  of  control 
to-day,  and  the  right  to  impose  a  rate  of  a  penny,  without  making 
a  ti^mendous  commotion,  which  would  probably  render  legislation 
impossible  P —  The  taking  away  from  them  of  the  funds  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  might  create  a  disturbance  at  present,  simply 
because  they  are  at  liberty  to  apply  those  funds  to  other  tlmn  educational 
purposes. 

13.458.  And  in  many  cases,  as  you  are  aware,  they  are  doing  so  P — ^lu 
many  cases  they  are  dolug  so.  The  first  step,  probably,  would  be  to 
compel  them  to  ear-mark  those  funds 'for  educational  purposes.  They 
would  not  be  so  keen  then  to  retain  possession  of  them. 

13.459.  Is  not  that  proceeding  on  a  piecemeal  line,  to  quote  your  own 
words  P — No,  we  could  introduce  it  all  in  the  same  measure,  I  think. 

13.460.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  Does  not  the  loTe  of  power  count  for  something  P 
— Yes,  decidedly ;  and  if  X  were  suggesting  that  the  municipality  should 
giye  up  that  power  to  an  existing  authority,  there  would  be  very  great 
objection  to  it;  but  I  think  that  the  whole  ke^  to  Ihe  thing  is  the 
bringing  in  of  a  new  authority  with  regard  to  which  there  is  no  existing 
jealousy. 

13.461.  (Mr,  GocJebum.)  I  will  leave  it  there.  One  more  question  only  : 
I  suppose  you  admit  that  Secondary  Education  will  always  be  for  the 
few,  rather  than  for  the  many ;  I  mean  to  say,  Secondary  Education  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term ;  I  am  not  meaning  higher-g^ade  education, 
as  given  in  many  of  our  schools,  a  little  languages,  and  so  on;  but 
genuine  Secondary  Education  will,  I  suppose,  in  your  judgment,  be  the 
luxury  of  the  few  P — ^It  is  a  question  of  a  large  few,  or  a  small  few.  At 
present  it  is  a  small  few ;  I  hope  it  will  be  a  large  few. 

13.462.  It  will  always  be  the  luxury  of  a  minority  P — ^Yes. 

13.463.  If  the  control  of  Secondary  Education  is  to  be  vested  in  an 
authority  elected  by  the  majority  who  will  always,  more  or  less,  have 
little  or  no  personal  interest  to  serve  or  seek  or  obtain  in  Secondary 
Education,  will  not  that  very  largely  colour  the  composition  of  the 
authority  when  it  is  elected  P — I  do  not  think  experience  shows  that  to 
be  so,  because  the  higher  education  would  be  open  to  every  member  of 
ho  comn: unity  upon  equal  terms;  the  difficulty  would,  in  most  cases, 
simply  be  that  the  family  is,  perhaps,  too  large  for  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  The  one  thing  that  would  be  needed  would  be  that  the  parent  should 
be  prepared  to  forego*  or  be  able  to  forego,  the  earnings  of  his  child 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  go  through  the  educational  course. 
In  many  countries  that  is  done  now.  In  America,  for  instance,  you 
frequently  find  the  child  of  an  exceedingly  poor  person  passing  through 
all  the  educational  courses,  right  up  to  the  university  without  his  parent 
making  any  greater  sacrifice  than  that  of  maintaining  the  ohild--doing 
without  his  earnings.  And  yon  have  the  same  in  other  countries.  In 
Switzerland  you  have  it ;  and  in  Canada.  I  think  experience  shows  that 
where  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation,  there  is  no  popular  hostility  to 


expenditure  of  the  two  places  upon  education.  Chicago  was  spending 
I^OO.OOOZ.  a  year ;  Liverpool  was  spending,  at  that  period,  something 
like  40,OOOZ.  to  45,000i.  a  year.  But  the  one  portion  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  American  town  which  is  not  grumbled  at  is  the  expenditure 
upc?i  education  ;  and  I  should  be  only  too  delighted  to  see  education  in 
the  same  position  in  England  as  it  is  in  America. 

13,464.  {Ghaimum.)  Do  vou  contemplate  free  Secondary  Education  P — 
That  is  a  question  which  I  should  like  to  leave  to  any  newly-constituted 
i^i^thority  to  discuss. 
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13,4^.  {Mr.   Coekbum.)   That  is  a  veiy  important  question.     I  iras 

going  to  ask  your  yiew  as  to  the  self-supporting  character  or  otherwise  of 
ocondary  Education? — I  think  that  secondary  Education,  if  it  is  to  be 
supported  by  the  rates,  must  hare  such  arrangements  connected  with  it, 
eifher  by  its  being  free,  or,  which  is  more  practicable  probably  in  this 
country,  by  an  ample  provision  of  scholarships,  for  all  the  eligible  children 
of  the  working  classes  to  obtain  the  adrantages  of  the  secondary  schools ; 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  tax  them  for  the  assistance  of  these  schools,  without 
placing  the  advantages  of  those  schools  on  equitable  terms  at  their 
disposal. 

13.466.  Do  you  look  forward,  without  any  fear  whatever,  to  the  success 
of  a  candidate  for  election  upon  this  newly -to-be«constituted  local  autho- 
rity who  was  full  of  strong  sympathy  for,  and  made  Seoondwy 
Education  the  strongest  plank  in  his  platform  ;  do  you  look  forward  to 
his  undoubted  success  if  he  is  to  depend  upon  the  votes  of  Ruch  an 
electorate  as  you  have  sketched,  the  majority  of  whom  can  have  no 
interest  in  that  work  and  little  personal  benefit  P — ^Yes,  I  have  a  sufficiently 
robust  faith  in  democracy  to  believe  that. 

18.467.  You  have  faith  enough  to  believe  that*  also  ? — ^Yes. 

13.468.  (Chairman.)  At  this  juncture,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  one 
covering  question :  In  all  this  measure  of  yours  you  trust  the  people  to 
carry  it  out  F — Distinctly.  In  fact,  I  should  make  a  virtue  of  necessity ; 
you  nave  got  to  trust  the  people  because  they  are  omnipotent. 

13.469.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  You  have  every  where  assumed  that  a  rate  would 
have  to  be  levied  for  Secondary  Education  P — Yes,  I  have. 

13.470.  Are  you  aware  that  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
Secondary  Education  was  education  that  ought  to  be  paid  for  ? — Yes. 

18.471.  And  that  the  private  schoolmasters,  representing  a  veiy  powerful 
body,  say  that  ability  to  pay  for  Secondary  Education  ought  to  be  the 
condition  of  its  being  g^ven,  and  that  there  is  a  great  body  of  opinion  at 

g resent  existing,  even  amongst  the  middle  classes,  against  rates  in  aid  of 
econdary  Education;  how  would  you  deal  with  these  objections? — To 
begin  with,  I  think  that  the  qualification,  in  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
for  Secondary  Education  is  not  being  able  to  pay  for  it,  but  having  the 
abilities  to  make  good  use  of  it ;  that  brains  are  not  so  very  large  an  endow- 
ment of  any  nation  that  they  can  afford  to  allow  a  proportion  of  it  to  go 
uncultivated.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  main  principle ;  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  community  that  the  individuals  who  have  the  highest 
ability  shoold  have  that  ability  cultivated.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  tnat  ability  coincides  with  the  financial  ability  of  the  parent  to  pay 
for  the  edncation,  and,  therefore,  I  should  demur  altogether  to  the  Commis- 
sioners* views  that  no  person  was  to  receive  Secondary  Education  whose 
parent  could  not  afi'ord  to  pay  for  it. 

13.472.  They  did  not  say  that  P — ^No,  they  would  provide  for  it  by  a 
system  of  scholarships.  I  think  the  principle  should  be,  as  reeards  the 
annual  maintenance  of  a  school,  above  a  school  of  the  third  grade,  which 
I  would  look  upon  as  a  higher  elementary  school — that  the  school 
should  be  self-supporting,  but  that  there  should  be  an  ample  pro- 
vision of  scholarships  to  take  to  it,  and  to  pay  it  for  the  education  of 
children  from  the  lower  grades  of  society  ;  and  that  the  capital  expendi- 
ture should  be  found  by  the  rates  in  the  first  instance.  That  is  what 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  self-supporting  secondary 
schools  ;  they  cannot  stand  the  initisJ  capital  expenditure.  In  most 
cases  the  provision  that  exists  has  been  provided  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
endowment ;  but  where  it  cannot  be  provided  by  endowment  I  think 
the  necessary  supply  should  be  provided  by  the  community. 

13.473.  You  think,  further,  that  since  iiiere  ought  to  be  unity  of  rate 
in  aid  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  there  ought  to  be  unity  of 
local  authority  P — ^Yes. 

13.474.  That  this  local  authority  ought  to  be,  throughout,  responsible 
to  the   ratepayers  F— Distinctly ;    either  directly,  or   indirectly  through 
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seoondary  election  by  co-option,  they  should  hold  their  oommiMion  from 
the  oommnnity. 

13.475.  Yon  would  regard,  however,  men  chosen  by  indirect  election  as 
still  responsible  to  the  community  P*— Distinctly. 

13.476.  Do  you  know  the  constitution  of  the  local  authorities  on 
Secondary  Education  in  Wales P — Yes,  I  think  I  do;  that  is  to  say,  I 
did.  At  the  time  when  they  came  into  operation  I  was  in  constant 
oommunicatioD,  but  my  memory  is  a  little  bad. 

13,4^.  Wales  is  a  democratic  country  P — ^Yes . 

13.478.  What  is  the  confititution  of  the  local  authorities  on  Secondary 
Education  there  P — There  are  joint  committees :  they  are  not  the  outcome 
of  direct  election. 

13.479.  As  for  instance :  *'  The  representative  governors  shall  be 
appointed :  seventeen  by  the  county  council,  one  by  the  council  of  the 
University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmoutnshize ;  one  by  the 
Benate  of  the  same  college ;  one  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Newport 
County  Borough  Schools,  established  by  scheme  under  the  Welsh  Act ; 
eleven  by  the  school  managers  and  scholarship  managers  herein-after 

**  constitut-ed ;  one  by  each  body  of  such  managers.  The  oo-cptative 
**  governors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  general  body  of  governors  "  P-— The 
corollary  of  that  is  limited  power  of  rating. 

13.480.  You  think  that  if  there  is  power  of  rating  of  an  indefinite 

kind P — Of  an  indefinite  kind,  limited  solely  by  the  needs  of  the 

community. 

13.481.  That  there  must  be,  as  a  consequence,  direct  representation  P 
— Direct  representation.  I  fully  concur  in  what  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission dwelt  so  strongly  upon — that  nothing  gives  such  force  to  a  local 
authority,  to  an  administrative  body,  as  having  the  community  directly  at 
its  back.  They  said  then  that  at  that  time  they  would  very  willingly 
have  recommended  an  elective  local  body,  but  to  at  they  did  not  thmk 
that  the  country  was  ripe  for  it  then,  and  accordingly  they  made  certain 
recommendations  which  have  never  been  brought  into  existence  to  the 
present  day — fancy  recommendations — but  they  indicated  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  their  preference  for  a  bodv  which  took  its  authority 
directly  from  the  constituency ;  and  I  think  they  were  right  in  that. 

13.482.  We  have  this  body,  however,  to  consider  thirdlv  in  its  bearing 
on  Secondary  Education.  You  are  perfectly  sure  that  a  body  so  elected 
may  be  entirely  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  Secondary  Education  P — 
I  think  that  they  may  make  mistakes,  and  they  probaJ>ly  will  make 
mistakes,  as  any  other  persons ;  but  they  are  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  as  well  to  go  to  them  direct. 

13.483.  You  did  not  include  Scotland  as  a  country  interested  in 
Secondary  Education ;  would  you  regard  it  as  soP — I  look  upon  Scotland 
as  being  the  ideal  upon  this  matter. 

13.484.  You  koow  then  that  the  school  boards  of  Scotland  are  entrusted 
with  Secondary  Education  P — Yes. 

13.485.  Do  you  know  how  they  have  conducted  itP — ^Very  well,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

13.486.  Do  you  say  that  as  the  result  of  first  hand  knowledge  P— Well, 
no ;  I  would  not  like  to  say  first  hand  knowledge ;  it  is  principallT  taken 
from  school  boards  probably.    My  association  is  with  school  boaros  there. 

13,487.  Then  supposing  that  you  have  everywhere  throughout  the  country 
a  special  body,  elected  ad  hoe^  how  will  that  affect  the  constituency  in 
view  of  the  great  number  of  elections  that  it  creates  P — Of  course  that  is 
an  objection  to  it,  but  it  is,  I  think,  the  less  of  two  objections. 

13.488.  There  are  four  great  elections  as  it  is  P—  Yes. 

13.489.  Parish  councils,  district  councils,  county  councils,  and  Membcir 
of  Parliament  P — ^Yes. 
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13.490.  Would  yon  add  to  these  a  fifth  P — I  think  the  principal  ohjeTtion 
to  adding  a  fifth  is  the  expense.  I  take  it  that  the  oommnnity  rather  like 
the  elections  than  otherwise,  hut  they  do  not  like  the  cost  of  them. 

13.491.  Do  they  like  the  elections  if  they  come  in  rapid  suoceBsionP — 
Yes  ;  I  think  the  individnal  ratepayer  who  votes  at  all  likes  to  vote,  but 
he  docs  not  altogether  like  the  bill  when  it  comes  in. 

13.492.  How  would  the  number  of  elections  affect,  for  example,  the 
likelihood  of  getting  competent  candidates  P — That  difficulty,  of  course,  is 
inherent  in  a  democratic  system  for  every  question.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  getting  competent  candidates,  we  will  say,  for  the  town  council,  and  so 
on ;  it  is  inherent  in  the  system. 

13.493.  It  is  enormously  increased  by  the  number  of  elections  involved? 
— Yes,  quite  so. 

13.494.  Now,  where  once  you  have  your  local  authoricy,  you  give  it 
functions  constitutive  as  well  as  administrative,  that  is  to  say,  the  power 
to  constitute  as  well  as  to  manage  schools  P — ^Yes. 

13.495.  Has  it  the  power  to  revise  schools  already  constituted  P — ^I 
should  not  begin  with  that  to  start  with ;  I  should  leave  that  to  be  the 
outcome  of  experience. 

13.496.  At  this  moment  the  Charity  Commission  has  the  power  of 
issuing  schemes  ? — Yes. 

13.497.  Would  you  strictly  limit  that  to  the  Charity  Commission  still  P 
— To  the  central  authority.  I  should  say  that  the  central  authority  should 
have  the  power  of  confirming  the  scheme  ;  the  local  authority  should  be 
consulted  in  every  instance. 

13.498.  But  who  should  have  the  power  of  initiating  and  so  fdr  framing 
it  as  to  submit  it  to  the  central  autnorit^  P  -  -I  should  think,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  governing  body  of  the  school  affected  should  be  the 
persons  to  frame  a  scheme,  and  the  local  authority  should  be  at  liberty  to 
criticise  and  improve  the  scheme. 

13.499.  Would  that  be  in  harmony  with  our  present  method  of  pro- 
cedure or  our  collective  experience  P — I  will  put  it  in  this  way :  at  present 
any  number — I  think  it  is  50,  or  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  district,  for  whose  benefit  the  particular  endowed  school  is  intended, 
may  move  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  a  new  scheme.  I  take  it 
that  this  body,  any  local  authority  as  representative  of  the  whole  of 
the  constituency,  should  at  least  have  the  power  vested  in  any  50  of  the 
constituency ;  and  tbat  therefore  they  should  have  the  right  to  set  the 
Charity  Commission  in  motion  as  it  were — ^and  then,  having  done  so,  the 
governing  body  should  be  asked  to  state  their  views — not  necessarily  for 
those  views  to  be  conclusive,  but  out  of  deference  to  the  work  which  they 
have  done  in  the  past ;  then  that  the  local  authority  should  criticise  and 
the  Charity  Commission  should  decide^at  least  the  central  authority 
should  decide. 

13.500.  Then  you  take  awav  your  former  statement  as  to  the  governing 
body  being  the  initiative  P — The  governing  body  should  have  the 
initiative  in  the  preparation  of  the  scheme — that  is  to  say,  drafting 
the  par  tic  alar  scheme  ;  but  the  local  authority  should  have  the  power  m 
settmg  the  Charity  Commission  in  motion,  certainly. 

13.501.  But  do  you  leave  the  governing  body  of  the  school,  not  the 
local  authority,  buc  the  goveniing  body  of  the  school,  to  be  the  initiative 
and  drafting  body  P — Somebody  must  do  this  work,  and  I  think  that  they 
are  the  proper  persons  to  do  it  in  the  first  instance,  because,  of  course, 
they  have  the  precedents  of  the  school  in  their  hands;  but  it  would 
merely  be  a  drait  subject  to  revision. 

13.502.  Did  T  understand  aright  in  reply  to  an  earlier  question  that 
you  would  include  endowed  and  public  schools  as  voluntaiy  r— Yes, 

13.503.  Why  P — ^As  non  rate-supported — ^that  is  what  I  mean, 
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1«?,504.  That  is  a  definition  of  "  voluotary  *'  that  ought  to  be  regis- 
tered for  our  gnidanoe  ? — Quito  so ;  ihey  are  voluntary  associations  ; 
nobody  is  compelled  to  belong  to  the  governing  body  of  such  a  school. 

13.505.  Nobody  is  compelled  to  go  on  the  local  authority  ?  —Not  at 
present. 

13.506.  As  already  constituted  they  too  would  be  voluntary  in  that 
sense  ? — ^As  voluntary  as  that  nobody  at  present  is  compelled  to  be  a  lord 
mayor ;  but  he  can  be  compelled  if  necessary. 

13.507.  (Ghaimhcm,)  Do  you  call  a  corporation  a  voluntary  association 
alsoP^-Ko,  I  do  not,  for  the  reason  that  anybody  can  be  compelled  to 
serve  upon  it. 

13,508  (Dr.  Wormdl.)  But  they  cannot  dissolve  their  body  and  divide 
the  capital  amongst  them  P — ^No,  they  are  trustees. 

13,500.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  have  schools  which  are  really  the  distinctive  schools  of  a 
district  directly  in  some  form  in  relation  to  your  local  authority  P — ^Tos, 
I  should  leave  the  local  authority  ample  powers  for  that  purpose, 
including  the  power  of  subsidy  where  it  is  needed,  and  the  power  of 
taking  over  the  school  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  hody ;  but  I 
think  that  you  would  raise  a  tremendous  hornet's  nest  at  the  present 
moment  if  you  attempted  to  oompulsorily  transfer  any  school  to  the  local 
authority. 

13.510.  To  the  extent  that  endowed  grammar  schools,  say,  in  a  district 
remain  outside  the  scheme  of  Secondiury  Education,  will  either  thosa 
schools  or  that  scheme  be  satisfactory  P — I  should  not  think  that  they 
should  remain  outside.  I  think  that  all  schools  endowed,  private,  or 
otherwise,  on  receiving  recognition  at  all  as  being  nart  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  place  should  be  under  inspection— under  whatever  inspection 
may  be  decided  upon. 

13.511.  With  inspection,  therefore,  you  pve  so  muoh  control  P — 
Criticism — public  opinion — ^is  the  force  on  which  I  should  be  inclined  to 
rely  to  begin  with. 

13.512.  Then,  to  that  extent,  you  would  not  exclude  them  P — No. 

13.513.  Then,  I  understand  you  as  qualifying  your  earlier  evidence  P — 
If  necessary. 

13.514.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  As  regards  the  function  of  the  local  authority,  I 
was  about  to  ask  what  it  would  be  with  regard  to  proprietarv  schools, 
more  especially  the  endowed  schools  with  separate  governing  bodies,  as 
most  of  them  would  continue  to  be  for  some  time.  The  function  of  the 
local  authority  would  be  that  of  inspection  ;  is  that  it  P— No,  I  think  the 
duty  of  the  local  authority  should  be  to  see  that  its  district  is  adequately 
supplied  with  school  acoommodation  of  the  required  type.  For  that  pur- 
pose, it  should  have  powers  of  subsidising  existing  institutions,  and  it 
should  have  powerH  of  creating  new  institutions.  With  those  powers,  I 
think  it  would  only  require  patience  for  all  the  necessary  co-ordination  to 
be  produced  in  the  locality.  We  cannot  expect  that  the  want  of  oo-ordi- 
nation,  that  has  been  the  outcome  of  500  years,  can  be  cleared  away  in  12 
months.  It  will  not  be.  If  it  were  cleared  away,  I  should  have  very 
little  faith  in  the  permanence  of  work  so  rapidly  done ;  the  remedv  will 
have  to  be  a  dow  process  and  a  patient  process.  But  now,  if  I  may  tale  my 
own  town  as  an  example,  what  I  think  the  local  authority  would  have  to 
do,  would  be  first  of  all,  by  careful  statistical  inquiry,  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  population  is  suitable  for  Secondary  Education — a 
question  upon  which  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions.  Next, 
thev  woula  have  to  see  how  far  the  existing  provision  was  saflScient, 
and  they  would  then  be  met  with  this  difficulty ;  not  only  is  it  insuffi- 
cient in  quantity,  but,  by  reason  of  its  being  self-supporting,  it  is 
insufficient  in  the  matter  of  price.  They  would  have,  therefore,  to 
maice   gome    arrangements    with    the    existing    schools    which  would 
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13.490.  Wonld  yon  add  to  these  a  fifth  P— I  think  the  principal  ohje^on 
to  adding  a  fifth  is  the  expense.  I  take  it  that  the  oommnnity  rathe?  like 
the  eldctions  than  otherwise,  bat  they  do  not  like  the  cost  of  them. 

13.491.  Do  they  like  the  elections  if  they  come  in  rapid  sncceBsion? — 
Yes ;  I  think  the  indiyidnal  ratepayer  who  Totes  at  all  likes  to  vote,  but 
he  docs  not  altogether  like  the  bill  when  it  comes  in. 

13.492.  How  wonld  the  number  of  elections  affect,  for  example,  the 
likelihood  of  setting  competent  candidates  ? — That  difficalty,  of  course,  is 
inherent  in  a  democratic  system  for  erery  question.  There  is  a  difficnlty 
in  getting  competent  candidates,  we  will  say,  for  the  town  council,  and  so 
on ;  it  is  inherent  in  the  system. 

13.493.  It  is  enormously  increased  by  the  number  of  elections  inyolyed  P 
—Yes,  quite  so. 

13.494.  Now,  where  once  you  have  your  local  authority,  you  give  it 
functions  constitutive  as  well  as  administrative,  that  is  to  say,  the  power 
to  constitute  as  well  as  to  manage  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

13.495.  Has  it  the  power  to  reyise  schools  already  constituted  P — ^I 
should  not  begin  with  that  to  start  with ;  I  should  leave  that  to  bo  the 
outcome  of  experience. 

13.496.  At  this  moment  the  Charity  Commission  has  the  power  of 
issuing  schemes  P — ^Yes. 

13.497.  Would  you  strictly  limit  that  to  the  Charity  Commission  still  P 
— To  the  central  authority.  I  should  say  that  the  central  authority  should 
have  the  power  of  confirming  the  scheme  ;  the  local  authority  should  be 
consulted  in  every  instance. 

13.498.  But  who  should  have  the  power  of  initiating  and  so  fdhr  framing 
it  as  to  submit  it  to  the  central  autnoritv  P  I  should  think,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  governing  body  of  the  Echool  affected  should  be  the 
persons  to  fVame  a  scheme,  and  the  local  authority  should  be  at  liberty  to 
criticise  and  improve  the  scheme. 

13.499.  Would  that  be  in  harmony  with  our  present  method  of  pro- 
cedure or  our  collective  experience  P — I  will  put  it  in  this  way :  at  present 
any  number — I  think  it  is  50,  or  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  district,  for  whose  benefit  the  particular  endowed  school  is  intended, 
may  move  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  a  new  scheme.  I  take  it 
that  this  body,  any  local  authority  as  representative  of  the  whole  of 
the  constituency,  should  at  least  have  the  power  vested  in  any  50  of  the 
constituency ;  and  that  therefore  they  should  have  the  right  to  set  the 
Charity  Commission  in  motion  as  it  were — and  then,  having  done  so,  the 
governing  body  should  be  asked  to  state  their  views — ^not  necessarily  for 
those  views  to  be  conclusive,  but  out  of  deference  to  the  work  which  they 
have  done  in  the  past ;  then  that  the  local  authority  should  criticise  and 
the  Charity  Commission  should  decide— at  least  the  central  authority 
should  decide. 

13.500.  Then  you  take  awav  your  former  statement  as  to  the  governing 
body  being  the  initiative  r — The  governing  body  should  have  the 
initiative  in  the  preparation  of  the  scheme — that  is  to  say,  drafting 
the  particalar  scheme  ;  but  the  local  authority  should  have  the  power  (3 
setting  the  Charity  Commission  in  motion,  certainly. 

13.501.  But  do  you  leave  the  governing  body  of  the  school,  not  the 
local  authority,  but  the  governing  body  of  the  school,  to  be  the  initiative 
and  drafting  body  P— Somebody  must  do  this  work,  and  I  think  that  they 
are  the  proper  persons  to  do  it  in  the  first  instance,  because,  of  course, 
they  hare  the  precedents  of  the  school  in  their  hands;  but  it  would 
merely  be  a  draft  subject  to  revision. 

13.502.  Did  I  understand  aright  in  reply  to  an  earlier  question  that 
you  would  include  endowed  and  public  schools  as  voluntaiy  r— Yes, 

13.503.  Why  P — ^As  non  rate-supported — ^that  is  what  I  mean. 
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It?,  504.  That  is  a  definition  of  "  voluotaiy  "  that  ought  to  be  regis- 
tered for  our  gaidance  ? — Qaito  so ;  ihey  are  voluntary  associations  ; 
nobody  is  compelled  to  belong  to  the  governing  body  of  such  a  school. 

13.505.  Nobody  is  compelled  to  go  on  the  local  authority  ?  —Not  at 
present. 

13.506.  As  already  constituted  they  too  would  be  voluntary  in  that 
sense  P — ^As  voluntary  as  that  nobody  at  present  is  compelled  to  be  a  lord 
mayor ;  but  he  can  be  compelled  if  necessary. 

13.507.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  call  a  corporation  a  voluntary  association 
alsoP-^No,  I  do  not,  for  the  reason  that  anybody  can  be  compelled  to 
serve  upon  it. 

13.508.  (Dr,  WormeU»)  But  thev  cannot  dissolve  their  body  and  divide 
the  capital  amongst  them  P — ^No,  they  are  trustees. 

13,500.  (Dr.  Fairbairn.)  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  have  schools  which  are  really  the  distinctive  schools  of  a 
district  directly  in  some  form  in  relation  to  your  local  authority  P — ^Tcs, 
I  should  leave  the  local  authority  ample  powers  for  that  purpoke, 
including  the  power  of  subsidy  where  it  is  needed,  and  the  power  of 
taking  over  the  school  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body ;  but  I 
think  that  you  would  raise  a  tremendous  hornet's  nest  at  the  present 
moment  if  you  attempted  to  compulsorily  transfer  any  school  to  the  local 
authority. 

13.510.  To  the  extent  that  endowed  grammar  schools,  say,  in  a  district 
remain  outside  the  scheme  of  Secondury  Education,  will  either  thosa 
schools  or  that  scheme  be  satisfactory  P — I  should  not  think  that  they 
should  remain  outside.  I  think  that  all  schools  endowed,  private,  or 
otherwise,  on  receiving  recognition  at  all  as  being  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  place  should  be  under  inspection — ^uuder  whatever  inspection 
may  be  decided  upon. 

13.511.  With  inspection,  therefore,  you  pve  so  much  control  P — 
Criticism — public  opinion — is  the  force  on  which  1  should  be  inclined  to 
rely  to  begin  with. 

13.512.  Then,  to  that  extent,  you  would  not  exclude  them  P — No. 

13.513.  Then,  I  understand  you  as  qualifying  your  earlier  evidence  P — 
If  necessary. 

13.514.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  As  regards  the  function  of  the  local  authority,  I 
was  about  to  ask  what  it  would  be  with  regard  to  proprietarv  schools, 
more  especially  the  endowed  schools  with  separate  governing  bodies,  as 
most  of  them  would  continue  to  be  for  some  time.  The  function  of  the 
local  authority  would  be  that  of  inspection  ;  is  that  it  P— No,  I  think  the 
duty  of  the  local  authority  should  be  to  see  that  its  district  is  adequately 
supplied  with  school  accommodation  of  the  required  type.  For  that  pur- 
pose, it  should  have  powers  of  subsidising  existing  institutions,  and  it 
should  have  powers  of  creating  new  institutions.  With  those  powers,  I 
think  it  would  only  require  patience  for  all  the  necessary  co-ordination  to 
be  produced  in  the  locality.  We  cannot  expect  that  the  want  of  co-ordi- 
nation, that  has  been  the  outcome  of  500  years,  can  be  cleared  away  in  12 
months.  It  will  not  be.  If  it  were  cleared  away,  I  should  have  very 
little  faith  in  the  permanence  of  work  so  rapidly  done ;  the  remedy  will 
have  to  be  a  slow  process  and  a  patient  process.  But  now,  if  I  may  take  my 
own  town  as  an  example,  what  I  think  the  local  authority  would  have  to 
do,  would  be  first  of  all,  by  careful  statistical  inquiry,  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  population  is  suitable  for  Secondary  Education — ^a 

auestion  upon  which  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions.  Next, 
[lev  would  have  to  see  how  far  the  existing  provision  was  sufficient, 
ana  they  would  then  be  met  with  this  difficulty;  not  only  is  it  insuffi- 
cient in  quantity,  but,  by  reason  of  its  being  self-supporting,  it  is 
insufficienii  in  the  matter  of  price.  They  would  have,  therefore,  to 
maice   some    arrangements    with    the    existing    sohools    which  would 
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enable  them  to  bring  their  fees  down  to  the  oapacit^  of  %  largper  propor- 
tion of  the  population  than  at  present.  In  Birmingham  thej  nare  an 
endowment  of  37,0001.  a  year,  with  the  reenlt  that  the  fees  in  tbeir 
Bocondary  schools  are  not  snch  as  to  make  the  schools  self- support] n^ ; 
they  do  not  aim  at  their  being  so,  bat  they  have  an  immens^j 
larger  proportion  of  their  pop!ilation  at  secondary  schools  than  we 
have  in  Liverpool.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  (and  I  have  made  a  rongfa 
statistical  inquiry)  we  have  only  about  5,000  children  in  Liverpool,  boys 
and  girls  together,  at  any  form  of  secondary  school,  private,  public,  or 
otherwise.  I  have  the  figures  here.  Now  I  take  it  that  certainly 
double  that  number,  probably  treble,  ought  to  be  the  number  of  children 
for  whom  accommodation  in  secondarv  schools  should  be  provided  in 
Liverpool.  I  would  first  of  all  enable  the  existing  schools  to  extend  their 
usefulness ;  then,  I  would  provide  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  whatever 
deficiency  was  still  found  to  exist. 

13.515.  (Ohairman,)  How  many  are  there,  do  you  know,  in  secondary 
schools  in  Birmingham  P — I  am  not  8ure« 

13.516.  (Mrs.  BryanL)  Then  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  register  all  schools  that  it  approved  of;  of  course 
it  would  have  to  do  &atP — Yes,  all  schools.  I  would  not  say  that 
**  it  approved  of,"  but  all  schools  that  fulfilled  certain  statutory 
requirements. 

13.517.  That  is  implied.  Is  it  not  also  implied  in  your  oonoeption  tiiat 
the  local  authority  should  have  the  power  of  inspection  P — ^I  should  not 
like  to  say  that. 

13.518.  Or  of  accepting  inspection  by  some  other  body  P — I  think  that 
the  inspection  should  be  by  an  independent  body. 

13.519.  Which  the  local  authority  should  accept  P — Yes. 

13.520.  {Lady  Frederick  OavendUh.)  In  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
population  suitable  for  Secondary  Education  (which  is  your  expression,  I 
think),  what  would  your  gauge  be  ;  would  you  go  by  the  existing  demand 
in  the  place  for  Secondary  Education,  or  would  you  have  some  ideal  of 
what  it  ought  to  be  P — I  should  have  an  ideal  to  be  working  to. 

13.521.  Because  the  places  that  want  it  most  sometimes  demand  it 
least,  do  they  not  P — Qaite  so,  and  the  supply  creates  the  demand,  if  it  is 
sufficiently  persisted  in  ;  and  that  I  think  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
education  authority.  I  think  I  may  clearly  claim  that  we  are  creating  in 
our  town,  within  our  own  functions,  a  demand  by  making  a  supply. 

13.522.  I  think  you  said  some  time  back — in  fact,  I  think  you  have  said 
all  along — that  you  were  asainst  all  privileged  representatives ;  on  either 
body  I  suppose,  central  or  local  P — Yes. 

13.523.  Would  you  not  make  any  exception  in  favour  of  university 
representation  P — On  the  central  authority,  yes :  but  then  I  do  that  on 
the  general  principle  that  what  I  should  like  to  work  towards,  so  far  as 
the  central  authority  is  concerned,  is  that  it  should  be  ultimately 
representative  of  the  profession,  and  that,  therefore,  the  representation  of 
universities  would  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in  that  respect. 

13.524.  (Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith.)  You  said,  I  think,  that  if  a  local  authority 
was  in  derault,  and  did  not  provide  the  necessary  secondary  schools,  vou 
would  give  power  to  the  central  authority  to  compel  it  to  do  so  ;  is  tnat 
io  P— "Yes. 

18.525.  I  understood  you  further,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Bryant  and  Lady 
Frederick  Cavendish,  to  say  that  you  would  entrust  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
was  the  amount  of  necessary  accommodation  to  the  locsu  authority  P-— 
Yes,  in  the  first  instance.  * 

13,52(5.  Is  not  that  rather  inconsistent  P — Ne.  I  would  follow  the 
precedent  of  the  elementary  schools  in  that  respect,  in  which  case  tb^ 
local  authority  reported  on  we  subject  to  the  cenU^  authority. 
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13.527.  Bat  then  are  the  cases  quite  analogous ;  is  there  not  a  definite 
principle  to  go  upon  with  regard  to  elementary  education,  viz.,  the  simple 
principle  that  all  children  within  certain  ages  must  be  in  school? 
—Yes. 

13.528.  Whereas  we  have  no  aach  gauge,  aud  as  you  say,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  ideas  prevalent  about  Secondary  Education  P — The  complexity  of 
this  question  is  borne  in  upon  you  at  every  point,  and  the  simplicity  of 
primary  education  by  contrast  is  also  borne  in  upon  you ;  but  I  think  you 
must  trust  your  local  authority  in  the  firsc  instance. 

13.529.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  go  beyond  the  point  of  laying 
down  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  provide  the  amount  of 
Secondary  Education  accommodation  which  in  their  opinion  is  sufficient 
for  the  district  P — No,  I  do  not  think  I  should  leave  it  unrestricted.  I 
think  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
submit  their  report  thereon  to  the  central  authority,  and  that  the  central 
authority  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  control,  because  they  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  district  with  district  and  helping  to 
guide  the  locality. 

13.530.  The  necessary  amount  of  Secondary  Education  must  be  suflScient, 
not  only  in  quantity,  but  efficient  in  quality,  and  also,  I  think,  you  said 
suitable  in  price  P — Yes. 

13,537 .  That  is  to  say  that  you  would  disallow  a  high  f ee*d  school  as 
counting  towards  that  P — No,  I  should  let  it  count  to  the  extent  that  it 
had  actually  an  attendance  ;  but  1  would  not  take  any  vacant  space  in  a 
high  fee'd  school  into  account.  To  the  extent  that  it  actually  is  utilised 
it  18  clear  that  its  fees  are  not  prohibitory  ;  they  are  only  prohibitory  so 
far  as  anything  beyond  that  is  concerned. 

13.532.  {Chairmayu)  Do  you  consider  that  this  local  educational 
authority  should  have  the  right  to  inspect  schools  that  are  aided  by  the 
rates  P — Yes,  I  do. 

13.533.  But  you  do  not  extend  that  right  to  those  schools  which  are  not 
aided  by  the  rates  P — No. 

13.534.  How  then  would  you  have  those  schools  inspected  p — In  common 
with  the  others,  by  the  central  authority. 

13.535.  How  do  you  mean,  what  others  P — I  mean  that  the  inspection 
of  a  rate-aided  school  by  the  local  authority  should  not  exclude  the 
inspection  of  that  school  by  the  central  authority. 

13.536.  The  central  authority  would  inspect  all  schools  P — ^AU  schools 
whatsoever. 

13.537.  And  the  local  authority  would  inspect  those  schools  to  which 
they  give  aid  from  the  rates,  because  they  do  receive  aid  from  the  rates, 
and  theiefore  the  local  authority  have  the  right  to  see  how  the  rates  are 
being  spent  P— Yes. 

13.538.  You  are  of  opuiion  that  representation  on  the  governing  body 

is  of  doubtful  utility  P — Yes. 

» 

13.539.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  that  p — I  mean  that  if  the  local 
authority  makes  a  contribution,  say  of  1,0002.  a  year  towards  a  school,  it 
is  very  ciuestionable  whether  the  nomination  of  a  governor  for  that  school 
is  of  any  value  to  them  at  all.  I  think  it  is  not  of  value.  I  thi^k  that 
the  mere  right  of  inspection  is  more  valuable  to  them  than  being  made 
partially  responsible  for  the  very  faults  that  they  are  there  to  criticise, 
if  you  have  a  representative  on  the  governing  body  and  then  you  go  and 
find  fault,  you  are  finding  fault  with  yourselves  to  nome  extent ;  and, 
moreover,  the  representatives  are  only  one  or  two,  and  they  can  always  be 
outvoted  by  the  other  people.  Whereas  your  right  of  inspection  puts  you 
in  a  much  more  powerful  position.  I  have  known  the  idea  of  having  to 
be  represented  upon  all  the  bodies  that  they  subsidised  to  actually  be  a 
deterrent  to  the  local  authority,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
increased  labour  that  would  be  cast  upon  its  members,   from  doing  the 
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very  work  that  tbey  were  called  upon  to  carry  out.  If  yoa  take  a  town 
like  ouTH,  for  instance  (I  am  not  taking  it  as  a  sample),  yon  have  60 
members  on  the  town  council,  and  yoa  have  more  than  60  institntionii 
which  are  being  aided.  Under  the  Technical  Instrnction  Act  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  locality  npon  the  governing  body  was  to  be  proportionate 
to  the  share  which  its  contribution  formed  of  the  whole  income  of 
the  institution.  Our  town  oonncil  stood  aghast  at  the  amonnt  of  work 
that  would  have  been  cast  upon  them  unless  that  Act  had  been 
amended.  So  I  think  you  will  find  thkt  inspection  would  be  a  far  more 
satisfactory  mode  of  control  than  that  of  nomination  of  any  portion  of  the 
governors. 

ADVAaTAOB  OF       13,540.  Yon  wish  to  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of  mixed 
MixbdSchoolb.  Bchocls;  do  you  mean  schools* of  boys  and  girls  mixed P — ^Tes.     I  under- 

stf)od  from  the  memorandum  that  was  issued  by  the  Commission,  that 
they  invited  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  question  of  mixed  schools. 

13.541.  And  your  own  mind  is  thoroughly  made  upon  that  matter  is  it? 
— My  own  mind  is  being  more  made  up  every  day. 

13.542.  Does  that  system  obtain  very  much  in  Liverpool,  in  elementary 
schools  P~ Yes,  it  docs. 

13.543.  And  does  it  alt-o  obtain  in  the  other  schools  P — ^Yes,  but  not  in 
secondary  pcbools. 

13.544.  Ifl  it  your  opinion  that  mixed  schools  are  desirable — that  the 
mixture  of  the  sexes  in  the  schools  is  desirable  I  mean  P — It  is  desirable 
within  the  limits  of  the  necessary  differentiation  of  the  education  of  the 
Hexes.  So  far  as  the  education  of  the  two  sexes  is  parallel,  I  think  mixture 
is  desirable.  The  only  olgrct  in  separating  the  sexes  it  appears  to  me  is, 
the  necessity  of  difierentiation  ;  and  I  would  not  separate  them  more  than 
is  essential  for  that  purpose. 

13.545.  And  that  point  would  be  educational  P — ^Yes.  I  do  not,  for 
instance,  think  that  there  is  any  male  mathematics  and  female  mathe- 
matics— that  mathematics  ace  different  for  the  sexes;  but  there  are 
cei'tain  things  which  are. 

13.546.  Do  you  mean  more  technical  things? — I  think  female  education 
hfls  its  own  specialities,  and  also  that  male  education  has  its  specialities. 
I  Bhould  not  advocate  absolutely  uniform  curricula,  byt  I  should 
advocate  as  little  difference  as  is  practicable. 

13.547.  But  speaking  generally,  wherever  it  was  possible,  you  would 
have  both  sexes  (unlesH  it  were  educationally  impossible)  educated  together  P 
— YeH,  I  think  that  the  moral  advantage  of  mixed  schools  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

13.548.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  Then  the  difference  turns  upon  the  preparation 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  life  ? — ^Yes. 

13  549.  You  mean  differences  of  that  kind,  and  not  differences  due  to 
intellectual  peculiarities? — There  may  be  and  are,  no  doubt, differences 
in  ^Ue  mental  calibre  of  the  sexes. 

13.550.  But  you  think  that  the  differences  which  it  is  necessary  to  make 
are  differences  of  a  practical  character  P — Quite. 

13.551.  Not  differences  in  the  subject-matter  up  to  a  certain  point? — 
No ;  I  should  like  them  to  follow  exactly  common  lines. 

13.552.  {Ohairtnan.)  You  are  of  opinion  that,  a})art  from  great  boarding 
nchools,  there  is  little  need  from  an  educational  point  of  view  for  continued 
distinction  between  second  grade  and  first  grade  schools  other  than 
classical  and  modern  sides  P — I  suppose  when  you  speak  of  great  boarding 
Bcbools  you  allude  to  what  are  called  the  g>-eat  public  schools. 

KnrDs  OF  18,553.  Yes,  would  yoa  amplify  that  a  little  P — The  educational  disiinc- 

ScHooi.^  tion  between  a  second  ana  a  first  grade  secondary  school  is  very 
trifling— at  least  amongst  day  schools — and  certainly  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  justify  separate  provision ;  it  consists  mainly  in  the  exclusion 
of  G^reek  from  the  curriculum  of  the  former,  and  oorresponda  very  closely 
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to  ihe  difference  between  the  modern  and  the  classical  sides  of  a  first 
grade  school.  Any  other  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  school  is 
almost  entirely  a  social,  or  rather  a  monetary,  one — a  mere  matter  of  fees 
and  of  slightly  smaller  classes,  or  of  teachers  with  somewhat  higher 
academic  or  social  distinctions.  The  division  into  separate  schools,  rather 
than  into  different  sections  of  the  same  school,  is,  I  think,  to  be  depre- 
cated both  on  social  and  educational  grontids.  It  fosters  unworthy  social 
distinctions  and  prejudices,  and  it  renders  more  difficult  the  suitable 
adyancement  of  brilliant  scholars.  If  a  boy  of  exceptional  ability  is  found 
in  a  separate  second  ^prade  school,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  receive  in  that 
school  the  special  training  for  university  work  that  his  talents  demand  ; 
it  is  a  ^QTV  much  easier  thing  to  pass  a  boy  from  the  modem  to  the 
classical  side  of  the  same  school  In  this,  as  in  other  educational  matters, 
I  deprecate  Tory  strongly  distinctions  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 
I  am  a  goyernor,  as  yon  know,  of  a  school  or  of  a  (nroup  of  schools  which 
consist  of  a  commercial,  a  middle,  and  an  upper  school,  the  middle  being 
what  you  may  call  a  second  grade,  and  the  upper  a  first  grade  school. 

13.554.  In  Liyerpool  ? — Tes ;  and  I  think  that  the  distinction  between 
the  second  grade  and  the  first  grade  is,  as  I  have  said,  mainly  social  and 
not  educational,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  Groek 
as  part  of  the  curriculum. 

13.555.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  well  if  that  barrier  of  social 
distinction  were  broken  down  P — Yes. 

13.556.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  capable  of  being  broken  down  in 
Liyerpool,  for  example? — It  would  require  patience  to  do  it. 

13.557.  Ton  are  aware  that  in  some  places  it  is  yery  strongly  marked  ? 
— Yery  strongly  marked,  and  it  will  die  hard. 

13.558.  Does  it  arise  chiefly,  do  you  think,  in  the  professional  classes  as 
against  what  one  may  call  the  mercantile  classes  ? — No,  I  should  say  that 
it  exists  mainly  among  the  plutocracy — ^not  among  the  really  educated 
classes. 

13.559.  Arising  out  of  those  infinite  shades  of  grade  which  exist  eyen  in 
commeroitd  centres  with  which  you  are  familiar  P — ^Yes. 

13.560.  And  which  are  yery  astonishing  sometimes  ? — ^Yes. 

13.561.  Would  you  abolish  then  one  grade,  for  example ;  woald  you 
abandon  the  name  of  one  of  these  grades  P-^I  see  no  utility  in  pre- 
serying  it. 

13.562.  But  you  consider  that  second  grade  and  third  grade  schools  are 
essential  P — ^Yes,  and  I  wish  to  emphasise  this :  a  secondary  school  is,  to  my 
mind,  no  natural  continuation,  at  present,  of  the  primary ;  it  is 
a  distinct  thing  as  matters  stand  at  present,  the  time  has  yet  to 
come  when  the  one  will  lead  straight  on  to  the  other.  Latin  is 
the  main  basis  of  distinction  between  the  secondary  and  the  primary 
school ;  an  average  scholar  going  from  a  primary  to  a  secondary  school 
finds  himself  ahead  of  his  school  fellows  of  a  like  age,  in  various 
subjects,  but  behind  them  in  Latin  and  kindred  subjects,  and  all  the 
time  that  remains  available  to  him  is  occupied  in  getting  a  smattering 
of  Latin,  which  does  him  no  earthly  good  when  he  leaves  the  school. 
That  time  would  have  been  far  more  usefully  employed  in  a  third  grade 
school  in  carrying  the  scholar  on  to  higher  stages  of  the  education  that 
he  had  been  receiving  in  the  primary  school.  I  look  upon  what  you  may 
call  the  higher  elementary  school  as  being  the  third  grade  school  of  the 
present  time. 

13.563.  I  think  that  is  what  you  said  you  were  developing  in  Liverpool  P 
— ^Yes ;  and  others  are  developing  it  all  over  the  country. 

13.564.  But  that  is  your  principal  development  P — ^We  are  developing  it. 

13,535.  Not  in  a  distinct  school  P — No,  in  a  federation  of  the  higher 
forms  of  the  existing  schools. 
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13.566.  And  yon  think  that  that  is  the  best  way  of  leading  np  to  the 
other  school  that  we  will  not  denominate  just  nowP — I  think  it  is  not 
desirable  that  childr3n  should  pass  from  tne  elementary  schools  to  the 
secondary  schools  as  at  present  constituted,  excepting  by  virtue  of  scholar- 
ships, that  is  to  say,  except  in  the  case  of  brilliant  scholars  who  will  be 
able  to  get  alongside  their  school  fellows  pretty  speedily  and  then  have 
time  to  go  forward  to  some  advantage. 

13.567.  ItVom  that  point  of  view  do  you  consider  that  there  are  many 
defects  in  the  present  system  of  competitive  entrance  P — ^Yes;  that  is  a 

ScHoiAssHirs.  point  to  which  1  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought. 

13.568.  Would  you  kindly  give  your  views  to  the  Commission  on  that 
subject  P — It  is  almost  a  commonplace,  with  regard  to  scholarships,  to  say 
that  they  do  not  get  to  the  right  persons ;  everybody  says  the  same  thing, 
that  scholarships  simply  secure  the  best  prepared,  not  necessarily 
the  ablest,  candidates.  I  have  tried  and  have  hoped  over  and  over  again 
that  we  might  jiossibly  get  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale  with  regard 
to  scholarships  tried  in  our  own  town  (but  the  forces  have  been  veiy 
strong  against  it),  by  which  the  selection  should  not  so  much  be  made 
by  the  actual  attainments  of  the  scholar  as  by  his  capacity  for  attainment. 

13.569.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that,  it  is  rather  theoretical  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed  to  do. 

13.570.  How  can  you  arrive  at  a  boy's  capacity  except  by  what  you  must  * 
consider  to  be  the  process  of  assimilation  P — ^Whatl  ^ould  like  to  do 
would  be  to  rely  upon  the  self-interest  of  the  teachers  on  both  sides,  and 
also  npon  their  knowledge  of  the  subject.  If  there  is  anybody  who  can 
tell  ui$  the  brilliant  boy  in  his  school  it  is  the  schoolmaster.  He  judges 
him  by  other  means  than  his  actual  acquirements,  he  judges  him  also  by 
his  ])Ower  of  acquirement.  If  you  could  get  the  primary  schoolmaster  to 
fall  in  with  the  scheme  I  think  he  would  be  able  to  indicate  to  you  the 
boys  who  are  really  best  worth  the  investment  of  your  money ;  but  then 
of  course  he  would  be  liable  to  a  great  many  external  innuences ;  he 
would  have  the  parents  coming  to  him  and  asking  why  he  has  selected 
Tom  Jones  instead  of  their  little  Harry,  or  whoever  it  may  be.  The 
scheme  that  took  shape  in  my  mind  was  whether  we  could  not  possibly 
get  an  arrangement  by  which  the  masters  of  half  a  dozen  schools 
would  each  present  the  two  or  three  boys  whom  they  considered  the  most 
brilliant  in  their  schools — the  master  of  the  secondaiy  .««chool  being  em- 
powered to  select,  by  any  method  that  appeared  best  to  him,  the  ablest 
of  the  boys  so  presented.  It  is  his  interest  to  get  the  best  boy,  and  [  think 
that  his  interest  would  probably  gnide  his  intelligence  in  the  matter. 

13.571.  Had  you  a  great  rush  of  brilliant  boys  then  in  Liverpool  ? — 
No,  we  have  never  actually  tried  the  experiment ;  it  is  a  scheme  which 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  get  into  operation. 

13.572.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  brilliant  and  clever  boy ; 
do  not  boys  develop  at  different  periods  of  age,  and  is  it  quite  fair  that 
only  those  brilliant  boys,  as  you  call  them,  should  be  put  forward,  where 
another  boy  may  be  just  as  useful  to  the  community  afterwards,  and  may 
avail  himself  of  the  Denefits  of  the  scholarship  afterwards,  and  perhaps 
have  more  sterling  power  P — Quite  so ;  but  unless  one  were  endowed  with 
the  prophetic  faculty  one  would  have  to  be  guided  by  the  development  of 
the  boy  at  the  time  one  was  making  the  selection. 

13.573.  But  seriously  speaking,  on  your  heroic  principles,  you  know, 
these  masters  will  be  prophets  ? — Yes ;  but  they  will  only  of  course  be 
able  to  argue  for  the  future  from  the  past.  Professor  George  Forbes,  I 
think,  carried  out  with  us  a  test  of  that  kind.  He  had  a  class  of  proposed 
scholarship  boys,  who  had  fulfilled  the  prescribed  conditions  as  to 
examinations,  and  he  gave  them  a  lesson  which  they  never  had  heard 
before,  judging  which  amongst  them  showed  the  greatest  capacity  by 
the  way  in  which  they  responded  to  that  instruction. 

13.574.  Tou  hold  further  that  there  is  need  for  additional  scholarshina 
and  a  general  cheapening  of  Secondary  Education  in  districts  insuffioientiy 
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sapplied  with  endowments.  I  suppose  you  derive  a  great  deal  of  your 
conyiotion  on  tbat  snlirject  from  the  fact  that  Liverpool  itself  is,  as  you 
say,  a  town  entirely  without  endowments  P — That  is  bo. 

13,575.  Those  endowments,  of  course,  you  would  derive  from  your  rate 
of  which  you  have  spoken  P — Yes. 

18|576.  (Dr.  Favrbaim.)  Does  your  strong  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  rate  for  Secondary  Education  spring  directly  out  of  your  Liverpool 
experience  P — ^Yes. 

13.577.  Secondary  Education  can  never  be  organised  or  developed  in 
Liverpool  without  such  aid  you  think  P — ^Without  very  liberal  funds  from 
some  source,  and  I  see  no  other  source  but  the  rates. 

13.578.  (Ghairnian.)  It  is  not  likely  to  come  ftx)m  voluntary  contribu- 
tion P— *No,  not  to  the  extent  that  we  should  require.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  run  down  Liverpool's  generosity  in  the  least,  but  this  is  a  very  big 
work. 

18.579.  But  I  may  add  this  to  Dr.  Fairbairn's  question  :  you  have  no 
doubt,  have  you,  that  there  are  other  places  as  unfortunately  circum- 
stanced as  Liverpool  in  this  regard  P— There  is  no  other  place  of  500,000 
inhabitants  so  circumstanced. 

13,530.  But  other  places  sufier  in  the  same  way  proportionately  P — ^Yes, 
Huddersfield,  for  example. 

13.581.  Therefore,  it  will  apply  to  all  such  plaoes  P — Yes.  The  total 
provision,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  of  endowments  in  this  country  is  only 
700,0001.  a  year.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  in  the  least  ade<][uate,  because, 
allowing  101.  a  head,  that  is  only  provision  for  the  educati  on  of  70,000 
persons. 

13.582.  I  observe  that  you  confirm  what  has  been  before  us  in  evidence 
constantly,  that  separate  technical  schools  are  not  educationally  desirable ; 
have  you  anything  further  to  say  upon  that  point.  You  mean,  I  suppose, 
schools  entirely  devoid  of  the  literary  element  P — Yes,  I  should  look  upon 
those  as  rather  workshop  preparation  than  education. 

18.583.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  As  they  stand  now,  are  you 
condemning  them  P — Yes,  as  a  portion  of  education.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
they  are  not  exceedingly  valuable ;  I  do  not  want  to  underrate  the  work- 
shop system,  I  think  ii  is  a  very  useful  institution,  but  I  do  not  call  it  an 
educational  institution. 

13.584.  {Chairman.)  On  the  other  hand,  you  consider  that  technical 
instraction  should  be  intermixed  wtth  general  education  P — ^That  is  so. 

13.585.  What  you  want  is  a  proportion  of  the  litenuy  and  the  technical 
elements  P — ^Yes.  Considered  in  the  light  of  a  means  of  preparation  for 
some  definite  calling  or  callings,  separate  technical  schools  mav,  I  think, 
be  industrically  necessary  in  some  places  as  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine 
are  professionally ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  considered  a  part  of  the  general 
educational  machinery,  scientific  and  technical  instruction  (of  the  kind 
contemplated  by  the  recent  Acts)  should,  I  think,  preferably  form  part  of 
the  instruction  given  by  institutions  supplying  also  instruction  of  a  more 
general  character.  Exclusive  devotion  to  subjects  of  this  nature,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  at  which  they  must  ordinarily  be  taken  up^  is 
calculated  to  produce  a  somewhat  lopsided  mental  development.    Moreover, 

it  is  desirable  that  this  kind  of  instruction — ^with  tine  prelimary  pre-  • 

paratiou  in  the  form  of  kindergarten,  manual  training,  drawing,  &c., 
recommended  by  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction — should, 
wherever  practicable,  form  part  of  the  general  education  of  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  not  merely  of  those  destined  for  industrial  pursuits. 

13.586.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  In  fact,  you  would  not  consider  the 
accommodation  in  a  purely  technical  school  in  the  marrowest  sense  as 
part  of  the  general  school  supply  P — ^No. 

13.587.  {Chadrman,)  We  now  come  to  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible      PsoviaiovB 
moment  to  the  Commission,  and  which  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties     ^^^^SSn! 
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which  thej  haye  to  encounter.  Ton  are  of  opinion  that  Droyision  of 
Secondary  Education  for  rural  diatriots  ia  best  made  at  easil  j  aooessible 
centres  P~I  am. " 

13.588.  Before  I  aak  any  further  question,  may  I  ask  whether  you  haye 
had  much  experience  of  rural  districts.  Are  you  speaking  of  rural  dif^tricts 
in  a  county  like  Lancashire,  for  example  P — ^I  will  tell  ^ou  my  experience. 
First  of  all,  when  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Edxication  Act  was  beine 
brought  into  operation,  some  of  the  principal  persons  engaged  in  that  work 
were  persons  connected  with  Liyerpool,  and  they  did  me  the  honour  of 
asking  my  adyice  throughout  the  whole  of  the  initial  steps  of  their 
moyement.  That,  of  course,  brought  fairly  intimately  before  me  the 
difficulties  which  existed  in  comparatiyely  rural  districts,  and  I  had  to 
consider  them  from  many  points  of  yiew.  You  cannot  have  in  any  portion 
of  England  much  more  difficult  arrangements  to  effect  than  in  Wales, 
because  the  population  is  much  more  sparse  there  than  in  a  great  portion 
of  oar  own  country,  and  their  towns  are  all  small.  The  difficulty  was 
considerable  of  organising  satisfactory  schools. 

13.589.  That  is  one  source  of  your  experience  P — Yes,  that  is  one  source 
of  my  experience ;  and  then,  as  a  goyernor  of  our  own  schools,  1  haye  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  urban  population  does 
supply  the  rural  districts  round  about  it. 

13.590.  But  you  are  well  aware  that  in  Liyerpooi  there  is  ample 
accommodation  by  way  of  railway  facilities  P — ^Yes. 

13.591.  Which  makes  it  yery  different  indeed  from  other  parts  of  the 
oountzy  P — Quite ;  but  there  are  few  parts  of  the  country  that  are  not  near 
some  railway  station,  and  so  within  reasonable  distance  of  some  smaller  or 
larger  centre  of  urban  population. 

13.592.  It  is  then,  as  the  result  of  your  experience  which  you  haye  just 
described  to  us,  that  jou  haye  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  proyision 
of  Secondaxy  Education  for  rural  districts  is  best  made  at  easily  accessible 
urban  centres  P— Yes. 

13.593.  Now,  will  you  kindly  tell  us  why  you  think  soP — For  rural 
districts,  and  even  for  some  urlMUi  districts,  sucn  as  those  of  an  exclusiyely 
industrial  nature  (such  as  Widnes  or  St.  Helens),  it  would  probably,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  best,  that  whateyer  secondary  school  accommodation  is 
needed  should  be  proyided  at  some  readily  accessible  urban  centre,  or 
that  facilities  should  be  proyided  for  students  reaching  some  large  centre 
of  population.  The  educational  institutions  of  Manchester  draw  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  districts;  those  of  Liyerpooi  are 
attended  by  students  from  such  places  as  Warrington,  Widnes,  and 
St.  Helens  on  the  one  side,  and  Southport  on  the  other. 

13.594.  (3fr.  Llewellyn  Smith,)  To  any  considerable  extent  P— Yes,  to  an 
appreciaT)le  extent. 

13.595.  Then  the  small  figure  that  you  gaye  us  for  the  attendance  at 
secondary  schools  at  Liyerpooi  is  still  to  be  diminished  by  all  those  P~  I 
will  giye  you  some  facts  on  the  subject.  The  number  of  the  children 
admitted  during  lasi  year  to  the  Liyerpooi  Institute  was  280 ;  of  those 
only  143  were  from  Liyerpooi  itself. 

13.596.  int  was  all  in  that  proportion  we  should  haye  to  diminish  your 
former  figure  hj  nearly  one-half  P — Yes  ;  that  is  an  exceptional  case,  of 
course,  but  that  is  a  striking  figure. 

13.597.  (Mr,  GocJcbum.)  You  haye  very  special  facilities  for  locomotion 
about  Liyerpooi,  haye  you  not  P — Into  Liverpool. 

13.598.  {Chairmom.)  And  out  of  Liyerpooi,  I  suppose  P — ^Yes,  but 
Mr.  Cockbum  said  about  Liyerpooi.  Now,  there  is  no  town  in  the 
kingdom,  that  I  know  of,  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  by  train  from  one 
part  of  the  town  to  another. 

13.599.  Haye  you  anything  further  to  si^  on  this  point  P — Probably  the 
proyision  of  secondary  school  accommodation  in  the  easily  accessible 
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urban  centres  thus  rendered  available  for  raral  districts  is  superior  to 
any  tiling  that  oonld  be  called  into  existence  in  smaller  centres  of  popula- 
tion, and  is  othei'wise  more  stimulating  mentally,  by  bringing  the  student 
into  association  with  larger  numbers  and  greater  variety  of  fellow 
workers.  Where  access  to  a  large  centre  of  population  is  impossible,  and 
the  provision  of  easily  accessible  local  schools  is  impracticable,  it  may 
often  be  found  useful  to  employ  teachers  of  special  subjects  to  visit  in 
turn  several  of  the  larger  villages— treating  these  each  as  the  centre  for  a 
(M>rtain  portion  of  surrounding  country.  That  is  exactly  what  is  being 
done  in  Wales. 

18.600.  Peripatetic  teaching  that  is  to  say  P — Yes.  A  teacher  is  to-day 
teaching  French  in  Ruthin  and  to-morrow  at  Bhuddlan,  another  time  he 
will  be  at  Holywell,  and  so  on.  That  is  the  way  in  which  these  small 
centres  of  pupulation  are  provided  for.  In  some  leases  they  provide  rail- 
way fares  for  taking  students  from  Holywell  to  Flint,  we  will  say ;  that  is  i 
in  many  instances  very  probably  the  best  way. 

13.601.  How  do  you  propose  to  meet  the  cost  of  all  this ;  we  under- 
stand the  system  perfectly  F— It  appears  to  me  that  the  locality  will  have 
to  assist.  The  parents  should  provide  the  cost  in  most  instances,  but  I 
think  they  should  be  assisted. 

13.602.  You  would  have  that  done  out  of  the  rates,  of  course  P — Yes, 
if  necessary. 

13.603.  Is  it  done  in  Wales  out  of  the  rates  P — It  is  out  of  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  authorities. 

13.604.  {Dr,  WormeU.)  Would  the  Liverpool  people  be  willing  to  rate 
themselves,  do  you  think,  to  increase  the  number  of  secondary  schools 
which  should  provide  room  for  children  from  outside  P — I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  unless  the  people  outside  made  a  contribution. 

13.605.  Then  there  is  to  be  a  joint  rating? — No,  not  a  joint  rating, 
but  a  contribution  from  one  authority  to  tne  other;  that  we  have  at 
present. 

13.606.  (Chairman,)  Do  you  not  know  that  they  would  not  be  willing  to 
do  so  ? — Of  course  they  would  not  be. 

13.607.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  points  in  conflict  now  ? — They  would  not 
admit  Southport  children  to  a  rate-aided  school  in  Liverpool  without  a 
contribution  from  Southport. 

13.608.  And,  nearer  than  that,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  would  not 
admit  them  from  even  just  outside  P — Yes,  but  I  think  the  localities  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  other  districts. 

13.609.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  that  matter  p — No,  1  think 
not. 

13.610.  You  have  said  something  on  the  subject  of  the  inspection  and      Iitspbctiov 
examination  of  these  schools  wherever  they  are  under  the  local  authority  P  afd 

— Yes,  and  also  for  examination ;  you  asked,  I  think,  about  examination —  Bxamwatioh. 
'ifhether  there  should  be  any  new  examination.     I  do  not  think  there  should 
be.     I  think  that  the  existing  examinations  are  quite  suflBcient. 

13.611.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  the  existing  examinations 
in  secondarj'  schools  P — Examinations  by  the  universities,  the  Oxford 
and  <Jambridge  local  examinations,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  joint  boards. 

13.612.  Would  you  leave  all  these  different  media  of  examination,  so  to 
speak — would  they  continue  to  exist  as  voluntary  associations  P — I  am 
inclined  to  favour  some  development  and  combination  of  the  systems 
thus  spontaneously  established  by  the  universities,  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors, and  others  in  response  to  a  growing  demand.  I  doubt  if  the 
Government  would  be  able  for  any  pavment  they  are  at  all  likely  to 
make  to  secure  the  pernument  services  of  officers  of  sufficient  calibre  and 
in  adequate  numbers  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  this  extremely  difficult 
and  delicate  work.     The   man  who  conld  be  sent  to  inspect  Eton  would 
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have  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  it  appears  to  me,  and  they 
would  have  to  pay  him  a  very  large  salary. 

CoHTiinTATioH       18,613.  You  have  spoken  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  what  you 

Schools.        ^^^^y  ^i  ^]^q  general  ed.ication  point  of  view,  from  the  liighor  grade  or 

continuation  schools,  or  classes  of  a  similar  sort,  in  order  that  there  may 

be  a  considerable  advance  in  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes ;  have 

you  anything  to  add  to  that  statement  that  hius  occurred  to  you  during 

the  course  of  your  evidence.     Perhaps  you  may  have  something  that  you 

wish  to  say  further.     I  su}>po8e  that  you  consider  it  quite  obvious  thac 

we  must  have  continuation  schools  and  evening  classes  and  that  kind  of 

thing? — By  reason  of  improved  methods  and  increased  regularity  children 

in  elementary  schools  now  frequently  rcjich  at  11  yeai-s  of  ago  a  standard 

of  education  that  was  not  commonly  attained  a  few  years  ago  until  a 

scholar  was  13  ;  with  suitable  encouragement,  moreover,  school  life  is  now 

^  not  infrequently  prolonged  till  14  or  even  15.     Hence  arises  the  necessity 

■  for  higher  grade  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  them,  continuation  achools  or  classes 

which  shall  be  a  natural  development  of  the  elementary  school  rather 
than  a  phrt  of  a  secondary  one.  In  Liverpool  we  have  recently  tried  the 
experiment  of  grouping  several  schools  together  for  this  purpose. 

13.614.  You  mean  that  as  the  apex  of  the  elementary  school  system 
rather  than  part  of  the  secondary  school  system  ? — Yes. 

13.615.  You  have  not  a  very  large  system  of  evening  continuation 
schools  in  Liverpool,  have  you  ? — Not  a  very  large  system,  it  is  an 
increasing  system. 

13.616.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  in  some  places  ? — Yes,  in 
Manchester  they  have  an  enormous  number,  and  in  Glasgow  they  have  a 
large  number. 

13.617.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Manchester  this  year  they  have  double 
the  number  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that.  That  means  that  thoy  must  have 
20,000  children. 

13.618.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  to  be  an  evident  proof  that 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  classes  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  advantages? — Yes,  of  facilities  other  than  those  provided  by 
secondary  schools. 

13.619.  You  consider  that  a  remarkable  illustration  ? — Yes. 

13.620.  And  that  it  is  only  that  the  supply  regulated  the  demand? — 
Yes,  we  are  distinctly  finding  that  to  be  the  case.  We  had  great  difliculty 
indeed  a  few  years  ago  to  get  any  adequate  attendance  at  evening  schools, 
but  by  steadily  persisting  we  have  nothing  like  yours  in  Manchester,  but 
something  like  3,000  or  4,000  children  where  we  had  not  300  or  400  a  few 
years  ago. 

"  13,621.  You  have  not  large  classes  for  women  and  girls,  have  you  ? 

No. 

13,6-22.  Or  men  P— No. 

13.623.  But  you  would  be  very  glad  to  see  such  a  system,  would  you 
not  P — Those  are  provided  largely  by  outside  organizations,  not  by  the 
school  board — by  the  School  of  Science  for  instance. 

13.624.  They  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  the  school  board,  would 
they  not  ? — I  think  myself  all  would  be  better  under  one  authority,  as  far 
as  possible.  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  the  school  board  as  a  solution  of 
all  diflficulties,  but  I  am  here  to  advoc^ate  an  educational  body.  Before  I 
pass  from  that  c[uestion  of  higher  education  in  elementary  schools  perhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  to  submit  to  you  some  statistics  which  I  think  will 
be  of  value. 

13.625.  If  you  please  ? — ^They  contain  information  which  I  have  obtained, 
since  I  prepared  my  precis,  to  show  how  far  the  higher  education  in 
elementary  schools  was  or  was  not  really  competing  with  the  secondary 
schools.  I  obtained  from  the  two  })rincipal  secondary  schools  in  Liverpool 
particulars  of  their  admissions.    As  regards  the  Liverpool  College,  witl^ 
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which  I  am  myself  connected,  I  have  the  statistics  of  the  Commercial 
School  admissions  for  1873,  1883,  and  1893,  showing  the  sources  from 
which  they  derived  their  scholars.  In  1873  the  number  of  admissions 
was  10]  ;  in  1883  it  was  72 ;  and  in  1893  it  was  124.  Of  these,  a  certain 
nnmber  came  from  the  suburbs,  and  other  districts,— perhaps  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Smith  would  like  to  have  the  figures.  In  1873,  from  distant 
towns,  wc  had  12  children ;  from  the  suburbs  we  had  13  admitted ;  In 
1883  we  had  13  from  distant  towns  and  9  from  the  suburbs ;  in  1893 
we  had  17  from  distant  towns  and  25  from  the  suburbs,— showing  that 
the  flow  into  the  town  has  been  increasing.  Of  the  remaining  children  76 
students  were  drawn  from  Liverpool  in  the  first  year,  60  in  the  second,  and 
82  in  the  third  year.  Of  these  the  number  of  children  educated  at  private 
schools  was  respectively  42  in  the  first  year,  U  in  the  second  year,  and 
23  in  the  third  year ;  the  number  educated  previously  at  home  was  6  in 
the  first  year,  none  in  the  second  year,  and  2  in  the  third  year;  the 
number  educated  at  Church  voluntary  schools  (the  Liverpool  College  is  a 
Church  secondary  school)  was  16  in  the  first  year,  20  in  the  second  year, 
and  24  in  the  third  year. 

13.626.  (Mr,  Cochburn,)  That  is  elementary  schools  P— Yes,  the  number 
cdacated  in  other  voluntarv  schools  was  2  in  the  first  year,  3  in  the 
second  year,  and  6  in  the  third  year ;  and  the  number  educated  in  board 
schools  was  1  in  the  first  year,  8  in  the  second  year,  and  23  in  the 
third  year.  Now  from  public  elementary  schools  this  last  year  there 
were  53  children  admitted,  as  against  18  in  1873.  That  shows  I  think 
that  the  development  of  the  public  elementary  scliool  does  not  toll 
against  the  admission  of  its  scholars,  at  any  rate,  to  the  secondary  school. 

13.627.  (Dr.  Fairbaini.)  What  is  the  numerical  proportion  of  voluntary 
and  board  schools  ?  1  am  not  asking  the  relation  of  the  scholars  sent  in, 
but  of  the  schools  that  sent  them  P — There  are  about  twice  as  many  Church 
schools  as  there  are  board  schools  in  Liverpool. 

13.628.  {Chavnnan.)  Do  you  mean  schools  of  all  denominations  P — No ; 
I  am  taking  Church  schools  only. 

13.629.  (Dr,  Fairbaim.)  That  would  require  to  be  added,  then,  I  think, 
in  order  to  complete  your  table.    We  must  be  able  to  compare  the  number 
of  schools  sending  in  as  well  as  the  number  of  scholars  sent  in  P — Yes, 
might  obtain  that  information. 

13.630.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  got  it  Pr— No. 

13.631.  Perhaps  jou  will  kindly  furnish  it ;  and  these  statistics,  I  think, 
might  really  be  handed  in,  instead  of  reading  them  P — I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  do  so.  I  can  hand  them  in,  but  X  cannot  hand  my  commentH 
m  with  them. 

13.632.  But  we  want  your  comments  P — ^With  regard  1  o  ine  Liverpool 
Institute,  there  the  statistics  do  not  go  back  quiuo  so  far ;  the  earliest 
year  for  which  they  have  the  admissions  is  1884-5,  and  I  have  compared 
them  with  18S3-4.  In  those  schools  there  were  289  children  admitted  in 
the  first  year,  and  280  in  the  second.  Practically  the  admissions  are  the 
same ;  but  the  admissions  fiom  the  suburbs  and  from  the  country  tell 
the  same  tale  almost  as  the  other  statistics ;  38  were  admitted  from  the 
suburbs  in  the  earlier  year,  and  77  in  the  second  year,  while  from  the 
country,  distant  places,  the  numbers  were  58  and  60  respectively.  From 
board  schools,  including  board  schools* in  the  outlying  districts — not  merely 
the  Liverpool  board  schools — 57  were  admitted  in  the  earlier  year  and  83 
in  the  second  year ;  from  British  schools,  43  in  the  first  year  and  30  in 
the  second  year ;  from  Roman  Catholic  schools,  four  and  two  respectively ; 
from  private  schools,  07  and  53  respectively ;  not  been  to  school  (that  is, 
from  home),  three  and  two ;  from  Church  schools,  92  and  74 ;  from  grammar 
schools,  institutes,  &c.,  and  other  schools,  29  and  36.  This  shows,  I  take 
it,  that  their  admissions  from  all  other  sources  have  been  falling  off  ;  but 
the  falling  off  in  this  respect  has  been  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in 
tne  admissions  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  principally  from  the 
board  schools.    Now  the  lesson  I  derive  from  that  (which  I  should  have 
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derived  apart  from  the  statistics)  is  that  the  higher  development  of  the 
elementary  schools  does  not  in  the  least  compete  with  the  secondarj 
Bchoolp,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  creating  a  material  for  the  use  of  the 
secondary  schools  which  did  not  exist  before.  It  is  bringing  the  children 
of  the  masses  and  preparing  them  so  that,  at  any  rate,  a  per-centage  of 
them  find  their  way  to  secondary  schools  that  did  not  find  their  way 
there  before  ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  a  point  that  should  be  very  carefully 
borne  in  mind. 

13,6IJ3.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  Liverpool  Institute 
as  distinguished  from  the  Liverpool  College — I  mean  educational  as  well 
as  other  r — It  is  a  non-sectarian  school ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  secular 
school.  It  does  not  profess  in  the  least  to  ^ive  any  religious  instruction 
whatever.    The  college,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Church  school. 

13.634.  {Glidimi'in.)  A  Church  school  with  the  conscience  clause P— A 
Cliurch  school  with  the  conscience  clause — with,  at  any  rate,  a  practical 
conscience  clause. 

13.635.  fDr,  Fairhaim.)  And  both  are  modern? — ^Yes,  these  are  the 
commercial  schools  in  both  cases.  But  there  is  another  feature  of  these 
statistics  to  which  I  should  like  also  to  draw  attention,  and  that  is  the 
ages  at  which  these  children  have  been  admitted.  In  1878  the  average 
age  at  which  a  child  was  admitted  to  the  commercial  school  of  the 
college  was  10  years  and  8  months  ;  in  1883  it  had  risen  to  11  veara  and 
6  months;  and  in  1893  to  12  years  and  3  months.  The  Liverpool  Institute 
was  about  the  same.  To  some  extent  I  attribute  that  to  the  indirect 
effect  of  iicholarships.  A  child  whose  parents  would  remove  him  ordinarily 
from  a  public  elementary  school  to  the  institute  or  college,  at  12  years  of 
age,  when  there  were  no  scholarships,  is  induced  to  retain  that  child  for 
another  year  at  the  public  elementary  school  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
entry  to  the  scbolarsnip  ;  at  12  years  of  age  he  has  no  chance  of  carrying 
off  the  scholarship  in  competition  with  the  other  children;  but  at  13, 
which  is  the  maximum  a^e,  I  think,  at  which  they  are  admitted,  he 
stands  his  chance.  Accordingly,  the  tendency  is  to  retain  the  child  in  the 
public  elementary  school  until  the  age  at  which  a  scholarship  is  obtain*^ 
able  is  passed ;  and  then  he  goes  to  a  secondary  school,  ffow,  on  this 
point  in  our  first  year's  work  at  the  organised  science  school,  where  we 
grouped  our  elder  scholars  together,  we  had  20  children  who  left  our 
school  to  go  to  secondary  schools  ;  that  in  to  say,  nearly  20  per  cent.,  I 
should  think — moie  than  20  per  cent.,  of  the  number  of  children  who  left 
our  school  at  all,  left  to  go  to  secondary  schools.  To  the  institute  five 
went  with  scholarships,  but  eight  went  without.  Those  eight  had 
remained  to  compete.  Not  succeeding  in  getting  a  scholarship  they  went 
without ;  and  to  the  college  it  was  the  same  thing ;  one  went  with  a 
scholarship,  b'lt  two  went  without.  To  the  girls'  school  one  went  with  a 
scholarship,  and  one  went  without.  To  the  nautical  school  two  went  with 
scholarships.  So  that  out  of  the  number  no  less  than  11  out  of  the  20 
went  without  scholarships,  but  Ihey  had  remained  to  compete  for  the 
scholarships. 

13,606.  {Chairman.)  I  forget  whether  the  foes  are  the  same  at  the  two 
places,  the  institute  and  the  college? — Practically  they  are. 

13,6.'i7.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Can  you  give  us  any  statistics  relating  to  the 
literary  or  classical  side  of  the  schools  P— No,  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not 
anything  of  that  kind. 

TdAiiriHo  ow        13,638.  (Chairman.)  Now  I  think  we  will  pass  on,  if  you  please,  to  the 
TBACBBR8.      training  of  teachers.     You  are  of  opinion  that  the  training  of  teachers  for 
elementary  schools  is  not  the  kind  of  training  that  will  be  most  suitable 
for  teachers  in  secondary  schools  ?— That  is  so. 

13.639.  In  what  respect  P— The  objects  are  different.  A  training  col  J  oge 
is  largely  a  seminary  of  instruction  to  the  pubUc  elementary  school 
teacher,  ns  well  as  a  college  for  professional  training. 

13.640.  And  you  think  that  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  only 
require  the  latter  P — They  only  require  the  latter. 
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13.641.  How  do  ^on  think  that  that  ig  best  provided ;  do  yon  think  that 
it  Bhonld  be  provided  by  theoretical  instruction  or  by  practical,  or  how 
would  you  provide  it  P — I  think  they  want  theoretical  instruction  and 
practical  instruction. 

13.642.  How  long  do  you  think  they  should  be  taught  P — With  the 
intelligence  of  the  men  and  women  that  are  likely  to  be  dealt  witb,  I 
should  think  that  six  months  ought  to  make  a  very  considerable  effect. 
Six  months  devoted  specially  to  the  subject,  entirely  devoted  to  it,  would, 
I  think,  probably  give  them  as  much  advantage  as  they  are  likely  to 
acquire  in  any  period  short  of  a  very  long  one. 

13.643.  That  is  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  P — Yes. 

13.644.  You  think  six  months  would  be  sufficient  P — I  think  so.  Six 
months,  I  notice,  was  the  period  which  was  devoted  to  elementary  school 
teachers  when  the  course  of  training  was  first  started. 

13.645.  Do  you  mean  in  colleges,  or  institutions  specially  provided  for 
the  purpose,  or  would  you  avail  yourself  of  existing  institutions  P — I  do 
not  think  the  existing  institutions  would  do.  I  think  classes  connected 
with  the  universities,  or  some  seminaries  of  liberal  instruction,  would  be 
the  best  training  colleges  for  secondary  teachers. 

13.646.  {Mr,  Gockhum,)  Do  1  con*ectly  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is 
not  instruction  that  they  require  but  training  P — Yes,  training  after  they 
have  had  a  liberal  education. 

13.647.  (Dr,  Fairhaim.)  If  you  embark  on  theoretical  education,  do  von 
not  imply  a  course  almost  as  extensive  as  a  university  career  P — Yes,  but 
not  superadded  to  a  university  career.  Most  of  our  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  have  had  a  university  career. 

13.648.  1  do  not  mean  that;  but  is  it  not  the  case  that,  if  you  give 
theoretical  instruction  on  a  level  with  university  instruction,  you  require 
almost  as  much  time  to  do  it  inP — The  uuivereity  course,  pedagogics, 
would  only  be  one  single  subject,  and  I  should  think  that  six  months 
devoted  to  that  ought  to  make  a  very  considerable  impression  upon  a  mat. 
whose  intelligence  has  been  trained  by  the  university  career. 

13.649.  (CJiainncin.)  You.  presuppose,  of  course,  a  high  education  before 
they  come  to  this  particular  training  P — Yes. 

13.650.  Yon  distinguish  between  education  and  training  P — Yes. 

13.651.  And  you  say  that  there  must  be  a  high  intelligence  and 
education  before  they  proceed  to  what  you  call  professional  training  p — 
Yes,  I  am  speaking  now  of  our  present  deficiencies.  The  deficiencies  of 
secondary  school  teachers  do  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of  personal  attain- 
ments ;  they  are  exceedingly  good, — probably  higher  than  those  of  the 
teachers  of  most  other  countries. 

13.652.  And  you  attach  ^reat  importance  to  this  six  months'  training? — 
This  six  months*  systematic  training. 

13.653.  You  would  prefer  such  a  trained  teacher  to  a  teacher  un- 
trained P — Yes,  he  will  learn  more  in  six  months'  systematic  training  of 
that  kind  than  in  two  years  of  practical  work  in  a  school,  practising  upon 
children. 

13.654.  That  is  your  firm  opinion,  is  it  P — Yes. 

13.655.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  you  difier  from  many  experts  in 
that  ? — I  differ,  I  am  afraid,  on  a  good  many  subjects. 

13.656.  This  is  part  of  your  system  P— Yes. 

13.657.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  with  regard  to  your  evidence  in 
general  P — I  think  not. 

13.658.  As  to  registration,  you  would  pimply,  I  suppose,  say  tiiat  you  Eboibtratiov 
would  think  that  the  registration  of  teaiihers  should  be  universal  and  o"  Tijlchem. 
compulsory  P — Precisely. 
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13^9.  What  do  joa  mean  bj  registration  P — ^I  should  advocate  the 
formation  of  a  register  of  teachers,  to  be^in  with,  inclading,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  over  the  initial  difficnlties,  all  those  who  naye  been 
practically  teaching,  or  are  practically  teaching  at  the  time  when  the 
register  is  formed ;  bat  that  afterwards  no  farther  names  shoald  be  added 
to  that  register  except  after  the  person  seeking  admission  had  passed  a 
qualifying  examination  in  general  culture,  and  also  produced  satisfactor}- 
eyidence  of  teaching  capacity. 

13.660.  And  who  should  be  the  judge  of  that? — A  c-onncil,  J  should 
say. 

13.661.  Elected  for  this  purpose,  or  this  great  educational  council  that 
you  contemplate  F — A  council  elected  for  the  purpose,  out  of  the  body  of 
registered  teachers.  The  registered  teachers,  I  think,  should  elect  their 
own  council,  and  this  council  would,  from  time  to  time,  lay  down  the 
conditions  of  registration. 

13.662.  You  would  leave  it  to  a  council  of  registered  teachers  to  decide 
all  about  registration? — I  think  so;  and  also  to  lay  down  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  names  should  be  removed  from  the  register,  because  of 
course  that  is  as  important  almost. 

13.663.  Would  you  remove  as  well  from  considerations  of  character  P — 
Yes,  distinctly. 

13,661.  Woald  you  remove  also  with  regard  to  educational  qualifica- 
tions P — ^Yes.  The  condition  of  recognition  as  a  teacher  should  not  only 
be  registration,  but  also  inspection  ;  and,  if  the  result  of  that  inspection 
is  unsatisfactory,  continuously  unsatisfactory,  I  think  that  the  council  of 
the  teaching  profession  should  be  authorised  to  remove  tho  name  of  that 
teacher  from  the  register. 

13.665.  {Mr,  Lyttelton.)  Would  not  they  have  to  have  charge  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  training  of  teachers,  too  P — I  think  they  would  form  a  very 
valuable  body  for  that  purpose. 

13.666.  (Chairman.)  A  teachers' education  council? — ^Yes.  And  [look 
forward  to  this  regiKtration  as  the  first  step  towards  raising  the  teaching 
profession  to  being  a  self-governing  profession,  which  I  think  also  itself 
IS  a  condition  ])recedent  to  their  taking  their  prosier  place  amongst  the 
learned  profcHsions  of  the  country. 

13.667.  (Lady  Frederich  Cavendish.)  I  do  not  quite  know  what  is  meant 
by  its  being  '*  a  self-goveniing  profession  "  P— Tho  council  would  lay 
down  regulations  for  admission,  and  exclusion,  and  also  it  would  be  the 
business  of  that  council  to  take  proceedings  against  any  ui^reg^stered 
practitioner. 

13.668.  I  suppose  that  could  not  be  done  without  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
could  it  ? — No. 

13.669.  (Chairman.)  But  registration,  I  suppose,  you  consider  is  im- 
minent P — ^Yes,  it  has  been  in  the  air  for  30  years,  but  it  has  not  come  out 
of  the  air  yet. 

13.670.  1  think  it  will  have  to  go  into  this  Omnibus  Bill,  will  it  not  ?^ 
I  should  hoi)e  that  it  might  precede  the  Omnibus  Bill. 

13.671.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
registration  first  P — Yes. 

13.672.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  an  opinion  which  is  very  largely 
shared  by  members  of  the  teaching  profession  p — I  suppose  it  is  an  opinion 
which  1  nave  myself  imbibed  from  my  colleagues  in  that  respect. 

Thr  Bblioiovs      13,673.  (Chairman)  Do  you  think  that  the  question  of  the   religious 
QtBSTiov.l     difficulty  need  enter  into  the  question  of  Secondary  Education  ? — Yes. 

13,674.  Have  you  thought  about  that  in  your  measure  P— I  think  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  lay  down  any  rules  excluding  from  consideration 
schools  of  a  denominational  character.     In  this  country  tho  bulk  of  the 
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provision  for  Secondary  Edncation  that  exists   is  of  a  denominational 
character. 

13,675.  In  what  sense? — In  the  sense  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
Chnrch  of  England. 

13,676  (Lady  FredericJc  Cavendish,)  The  great  balk  P— The  great  bnlk 
of  Secondary  Education. 

13.677.  {Mr.  Lyttelion.)  Would  you  follow  the  lines  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  in  the  exclusion  of  certain  schools  from  local  control  P — Yes, 
I  think  I  should  leave  the  matter  of  control  of  existing  institutions  to  be 
a  matter  of  airangement  between  the  local  authority  and  the  authorities 
of  the  existing  schools,  following  the  precedent  of  the  public  elementary 
schools.     I  think  that  is  an  exceedingly  wise  precedent. 

13.678.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  wiaso  for  Parliament  to  leave  the  whole 
question  of  the  religious  difficulty  to  the  local  bodies  ;  would  you  ectrust 
them  with  that  as  well  as  »o  much  else  p — The  religious  difficulty  is  less 
acute  in  the  locality  than  it  is  in  Parliament. 

13.679.  No  doubt.  You  do  not  fear  on  the  whole,  then,  that  there  might 
be  centres  of  strife  in  different  parts  of  the  country  P — I  think  the  strife  is 
inevitable. 

13.680.  Biit  then  uf  course  the  strife  might  be  got  over  once  and  for  all 
in  Parliament,  supposing  that  Parliament  laid  down  certain  regulations, 
might  it  not  P — ^No,  I  think  not. 

13.681.  You  think  that  that  would  not  get  over  the  strife  P  -No ;  on  the 
contrary  the  regulations  that  Parliament  would  lay  down  would  be  the 
signal  for  strife  all  over  the  country. 

13.682.  {Ghaimuin.)  The  communities  would  fight  over  them  P — Yes. 

13.683.  (Mr.  Lyttelion.)  You  think  that  if  Parliament  laid  down  no 
regulations  the  strife  would  not  be  worse  P — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as 
great. 

13.684.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  not  apprehend  at  all  that  the  election  of  the 
body  ad  lioc  might  be  embittered  by  the  question  of  the  religious 
difficulty  P — You  cannot  avoid  it ;  it  is  one  of  the  factors  that  you  have 
got  to  reckon  with. 

13.685.  (Tjody  Frederich  Cavendish.)  You  might  fight  it  out  P — ^You  must 
fight  it  out. 

13.686.  (Chairman.)  When  you  speak  of  the  major  part  of  the  endow- 
ments belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  do  you  take  the  Church  of 
England  in  its  widest  acceptation  P — If  you  refer  to  the  existing  endowed 
schools,  yes ;  I  think  I  may  take  the  two  things  to  be  much  the  same. 

13.687.  You  said  both  the  schools  and  the  endowments  P — Yes,  I  think 
they  are  synonymous. 

13.688.  Jn  what  sense  do  vou  interpret  the  nomenclature  of  '*  the 
*•  Church  of  England  *'  there  r — First  of  all  that  the  religious  instruction 
forms  an  integral  portion  of  the  cuiTioulum  of  the  school ;  next,  that  the 
official  religious  instruction  given  by  the  authorities  of  the  school  is  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  that,  whore  there  are  other 
teachers,  the  head  of  the  school  must  be  a  person  in  Holy  Orders. 

13.689.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  most  of  the  new  schemes  all  that 
restriction  has  been  removed  P — Yes ;  not  with  complete  satisfaction  to 
everybody,  though ;  and  of  course  you  would  have  to  meet  that  dissatis- 
faction. I  am  not  now  saying  what  the  solution  will  be,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  difficulties. 

13.690.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  Wlien  you  speak  of  the  major  part  of  the 
endowments  of  schools  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  you  are 
speaking  of  what  exiats  defarto  not  what  is  de  jure? — ^Yep,  perfectly. 

13.691.  You  are  defining  public  schools  and  endowed  grammar  schools 
not  as  national  but  as  ecclesiastical  P- -Well,  as  denominational  certainly. 
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13.692.  Are  you  aware  of  the  views  of  the  old  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission as  to  the  grammar  schools  P — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  directed 
my  attention  to  the  point  of  their  religions  organisation. 

13.693.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  are  contradicting  their  positions 
or  affirming  them  P — I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

13,6d4.  It  would  be  well  before  you,  authoritatively  as  a  witness,  speak 
on  a  matter  of  that  kind,  to  be  thoroughly  well  informed,  would  it  not  P — 
Tes,  but  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
the  Commissioners  recommended.  I  am  merely  looking  at  it  from  the 
state  of  the  facts. 

13.695.  It  is  not  what  the  Commissioners  recommended  but  what  they 
recognised  as  historically  valid  ? — Just  so. 

13.696.  {Mr,  Lleivellyn  Smith.)  When  vou  say  that  the  bulk  of  secondary 
schools  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  do  you  include,  as  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England,  schools  which  foiTnorly  had  restrictions  which  have 
now  been  removed  by  the  Charity  Commission  P — ^No,  I  should  not  say 
that ;  of  course  those  would  have  been  r.hrown  open. 

13.697.  That  being  so,  and  so  many  of  these  restrictions  having  been 
removed,  do  you  still  adhere  to  your  answer  that  the  bulk  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  would  not  that  qualify  it  a  great  deal  P — Yes 
it  would  aualify  it  to  that  extent,  that  the  conscience  clause  has  been 
introducea ;  but  still  the  scheme  recognises  that  the  religious  instruction 
will  be  based  upon  that. 

13.698.  (Dr.  Fairbairn.)  Which  scheme  P — The  great  bulk  of  the  schemes 
recognise  that  the  religious  instruction  shall,  by  the  will  of  the  founder, 
for  instance,  wherever  there  is  anything  of  the  kind,  be  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  but  that  there  shall  be  a  conscience  clause. 

13.699.  The  great  bulk  of  the  schemes,  do  you  say  P — So  I  understand. 

13.700.  iChilnnan.)  Have  you  any  further  observations  that  you  desire 
to  make  to  the  Commission  ? — I  think  that  exhausts  all  I  have  to  say. 

13.701.  (Mr.  Cockbuni,)  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask  you.  Would  it 
add  to  the  probable  success  of  your  large  measure  of  legislation,  supposing 
there  were  included  in  it  a  clause  which  provided  for  the  pooling  of  all 
the  endowments  of  England,  and  then  of  tneir  redistribution  according  to 
the  various  necessities  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  mike  for  its  success 
in  passing  through  Parliament ;  it  might  bo  very  equitable  in  itself. 

13.702.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  bigger  the  undertaking  the  better 
the  chance  of  success.  You  do  not  recognise  that  P  -No,  I  do  not  think 
I  should  go  quite  so  far  as  that. 

13.703.  Would  it  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do  if  wo  could? — I  should 
think  so.     I  think  the  way  in  which  endowments  have  been  distributed, 
haphazard  over  the  country  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  education. 

13.704.  {Dr.  Fairhnini.)  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  relative  to  the  pro- 
vision of  Secondary  Education  for  rural  districts.  Is  it  possible  to  make 
it  over  all  easily  accessible  in  urban  centres  P — No,  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable everywhere,  but  it  would  be  practicable  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  country. 

13.705.  For  those  places  where  it  is  not  practicable,  what  have  you  to 
suggest  P— That  the  precedent  that  has  been  largely  followed  in  Wales 
should  be  adopted,  viz.,  that  where  a  scholar  cannot  go  to  a  common 
centre  the  teacher  should  go  round. 

13.706.  Would  you  think  it  possible  that  teachers  of  a  higher  order 
capable  of  giving  Secondary  Education,  might  bo  planted  in  elementary 
schools  in  such  a  district  ? — 1  think  as  a  development  of  elementary 
schools,  yes.  I  think  that  there  might  be  classes  in  connexion  with  an 
elementary  school;  })robably  the  elementary  school  would  form  the  best 
meeting  place,  as  it  were,  at  tlie  village  for  the  classes  in  connexion  with 
those  higher  teachers.    There  woald  be  a  difficulty,  no  doubt,  in  most 
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country  villages,  in  finding  a  room  or  rooms  suitable,  other  than  those  in 
the  public  elementary  school,  for  the  meeting  of  a  class. 

13.707.  But  by  supplementing  the  elementary  school,  might  it  not  be 

fossible  to  attract  to  certain  selected  places  secondary  teachers  ? — Yes, 
think  80. 

13.708.  Secondary  teachers  for  primary  schools? — Yes,  you  may  say 
seoondary  teachers  for  certain  purposes  in  primary  schools,  or  did  you 
mean  entirely  on  the  staff  of  the  primary  school  P 

13.709.  I  mean  on  the  staff  of  the  primary  school  in  order  to  serve 
secondary  purposes  P — I  think  that  would  be  practicable  in  many  cases, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  universally  practicable. 

13.710.  (Mr.  Toxall.)  In  your  remarks  with  regard  to  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers,  you  seem  to  presuppose  that  every  secondary  school 
teacher  wh3  sought  technical  training  would  have  before  that  received  an 
education  at  least  as  liberal  as  that  supplied  in  an  ordinary  training 
college  P— Yes. 

13.711.  Are  you  aware  that  a  great  number  of  secondary  school  teachers 
employed  in  secondary  schools  at  the  present  time  are  people  of  very 
indifferent  education,  apart  from  the  technical  training,  I  mean  P — Not  on 
the  public  side  of  Secondary  Education. 

13.712.  Then  your  remarks  apply  to  the  public  endo\^ed  schools  alone  P 
— ^Yes,  at  that  time  that  is  what  I  had  in  view. 

13.713.  And  your  whole  view,  with  regard  to  the  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers,  would  appear  to  refer  to  the  class  of  men  and  women  who 
would  go  to  the  public  endowed  schools  and  the  higher  secondary  institu- 
tions of  the  countrv  P — Yes,  but  not  exclusively.  This  council  which  I 
spoke  of,  when  the  teachers  were  registered,  would  require  proof  of 
intellectual  attainments,  even  with  regard  to  a  person  going  to  be  a 
private  school  teacher. 

13.714.  But  for  the  present,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  you  will 
probably  recognise  that  the  great  number  of  teachers  now  employed,  and 
likely  to  be  employed  for  some  years  in  the  lower  class  ot  secondary 
schools,  would  require  to  receive  somewhere  or  other  a  more  satisfactory 
general  education  than  they  possess  P — They  should  have  had  before  they 
entered  the  profession,  but  they  are  there  now ;  and  I  am  afraid  you  could 
not  take  them  out. 

13.715.  Then  would  you  propose  to  take  a  btudent- teacher  in  a  private 
school,  who  has  received  a  haphazard  general  education,  and  say  that 
that  haphazard  general  education  shall  be  the  general  basis  for  technical 
training ;  whereas  with  the  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools,  you  say, 
no,  you  must  go  through  an  academical  training  also ;  would  you  make  that 
distinction  P — No,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that.  The  aathorities  of  the 
training  college  would  themselves  have  to  be  satisfied,  I  take  it,  that  the 
students  brought  with  them  safficient  attainments,  otherwise  they  would 
be  building  upon  a  rotten  foundation. 

13.716.  Then  your  remarks  with  regard  to  the  six  months'  training  apply 
only  to  men  and  women  of  university  rank  P — Quite  so. 

13.717.  Then  with  regard  to  the  others  who  are  not  of  university  rank, 
do  you  not  think  that  a  day  training  college  would  come  in  for  all 
purposes,  technical  and  otherwise  P — Yes,  very  well. 

13.718.  And  tbat  even  those  who  were  men  and  women  of  university 
rank  might,  for  technical  purposes,  attend  the  lectures  and  practising 
schools  of  day  and  residential  training  colleges ;  I  mean  lectures  on  peda- 
gogics P— Yes,  possibly  ;  I  think  that  their  special  requirements  would  bo 
better  met,  either  in  connexion  with  day  training  colleges  oj'  by  scpanite 
university  classes. 

13.719.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  With  regard  to  the  grades  of  schools,  I      qjudifo  ov 


understand  you  to  say,  that  in  your  opinion,  the  distinction  butween  the 
first  grade  and  second  grade  schools  might  well  be  broken  down  P — Yes. 


Schools. 
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13,720.  The  basis  of  that  distisction  originally,  as  yon  will  remember, 
was  the  claasificatdon  of  the  Bcholars  according  to  the  average  age  at 
which  they  would  be  likely  to  leave  school  P — ^Yes. 

13,7*21.  And  that  remains  at  present,  does  it  not  r — No,  a  child  leayes 
the  modern  side  earlier  than  he  leayes  the  classical  side.  I  think  that  the 
leaving  age  almost  coincides  wihh  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  that  point. 

13.722.  The  leaving  age  of  whatP — Of  the  modern  side  of  a  first  grade 
day  school,  and  the  classical  side.  I  take  it  that,  on  the  modem  side,  a 
boy  seldom  remains  beyond  18  years  of  age,  but  on  the  classical  side  he 
remains  until  19,  or  until  he  goes  up  to  the  university. 

13.723.  Still  a  school  which  kept  a  boy  on  to  18  or  19  years  of  age  would 
be  called  a  first  grade  school  P-^The  age  for  a  second  grade  school  was 
iaid  to  have  been  17. 

13.724.  16  or  17  P— Yes. 

13.725.  In  future,  if  your  scheme  were  adopted,  the  boys  and  girls  who 
would  be  leaving  at  16  or  17  would  be  educated  under  the  same  roof  with 
those  who  were  going  to  stop  on  to  a  later  age  P — Yes. 

18.726.  It  has  been  suggested  by  headmasters  that  there  would  be  oon- 
siderablo  disadvantage  in  that  plan,  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  boys  who  come  into  one  of  these  ijreat  schools  would 
never  have  any  chance  of  getting  to  the  top.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
their  intellectual  abilities  would  not  allow  or  it,  but  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  they  would  be  leaving  at  a  form  below  the  top,  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  would  never  have  the  dignity  and  self  government,  and  so 
forth,  that  comes  from  being  at  the  top  of  the  school.  Do  yon  attach  any 
weight  to  that  P — I  gather  that  you  mean  that  if  a  school  were  organised 
so  as  contemplate  their  leaving  at  17  years  of  age,  the  children  would  be 
at  the  top  of  a  school ;  whereas  if  they  remained  at  another  school  they 
would  never  be  so. 

13.727.  They  would  never  have  the  chance  of  it  P--  They  would  never 
be  at  the  top  of  the  school  at  all,  that  is  to  say.  I  should  think  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  weight  in  that  objection,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  weight  which  should  indace  a  duplicate  system  of  schools »— because 
that  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result.  And  I  think,  also,  that  the 
social  demarcation  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 

13.728.  Putting  that  aside  for  the  moment,  do  you  think  that  there 
would  be  any  perceptible  saving,  in  economy  of  money,  in  providing  for 
such  education  in  schools  of  one  type  rather  than  two  ;  would  it  not,  ou 
the  other  hand,  be  more  expensive  P — I  should  not  think  that  there  wuuid 
be  much  difference  either  way. 

13.729.  Therefore  the  question  of  economy  does  not  come  inP — The 
only  question  of  economy  would  be  the  question  of  the  head ;  you  would 

3t  rf^ouire  two  heads,  uerhans. 


not  require  two  heads,  perhaps. 


13.730.  But  your  argument  really  is  based  on  the  question  of  social 
demarcation  P— Yes,  and  also  the  educational  point.  I  think  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  transfer  a  suitable  boy  from  one  side  of  a  school  to  another  side 
of  the  school  than  from  one  school  to  another  school ;  moreover,  you  have 
a  common  mind  that  is  interested  in  doing  it  in  the  one  case,  and  you  have 
two  minds  who  are  interested  in  not  doing  it  in  the  other  case.  The  head- 
master of  a  school,  which  has  both  a  modem  and  classical  side,  is 
interested  in  the  classical  as  much  as  the  modern,  and  in  the  modem  as 
much  as  the  classical,  and  in  the  success  of  both  ;  and  he  will  naturally 
transfer,  if  he  can,  a  suitable  boy  from  one  to  the  other ;  whereas  the  head- 
master of  a  second  grade  school  does  not  want  to  lose  his  brilliant  boy, 
to  go  to  a  first  grade  school. 

13.731.  You  contemplate  that  the  different  local  authorities  of  different 
districts  should  have  power  to  contribute  one  to  another  on  behalf  of  scholars 
who  live  in  their  districts  and  attend  schools  in  other  districts  P — Yob, 
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13.732.  Do  you  contemplate  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  bo,  or 
should  that  be  left  to  voluntary  negotiations  P — I  should  say  that  it  should 
be  their  duty  to  do  so,  if  necessary. 

13.733.  But  you  see  no  difficulties  of  organisation  in  that  point  P — W© 
have  the  power  now.  In  connexion  with  public  elementary  schools  the 
power  already  exists  of  making  one  district  contribute  to  another  in  case 
of  necessity.  The  need  does  not  often  occur,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
therefore  the  power  does  not  come  into  play  usually  in  primary  education 
but  it  would  in  secondary. 

13.734.  But  the  necessity  for  it  would  be  an  argument  for  a  large  area 
with  regard  to  secondary  schools,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  every 
consideration  points  to  a  large  area. 

13.735.  With  regard  to  the  conscience  clause  in  schools,  you  suggest  that 
anything  put  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  the  signal  for  strife 
in  the  country  ;  but  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  conscience  clause  in  the 
Technioal  Instruction  Acts  P— I  do  not  think  that  a  conscience  clause 
would  be  objected  to. 

13.736.  I  should  alter  my  question ;  I  mean  any  provisions  in  the  Act, 
I  understood  you  to  say,  with  regard  to  restricting  tho  class  of  schools 
which  might  receive  aid  P — I  think  that  if  it  were  laid  down  that  no 
school  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  say  a  Jewish  school,  should  receive 
aid  from  the  rates ;  if  that  were  laid  down  as  a  broad  principle  there 
would  be  considerable  disturbance. 

13.737.  If  a  sufficiently  ill-judged  clause  were  put  in,  it  would  be  the 
signal  for  disturbance ;  but  you  do  not  mean  if  any  clause  were  put  in,  do 
you  ? — I  think  that  any  clause  which  ruled  out  a  school  of  a  distinctly 
denominational  character  would  give  rise  to  considerable  disturbance. 

13.738.  In  general  terms  may  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  there 
been  strife  over  the  restrictions  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act ;  have 
you  ever  heard  of  any  in  your  experience  P — No,  not  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act. 

13.739.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  first  and 
second  grade  schools,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  I  understood  you 
rightly  not  to  attach  any  significance  to  that  distinction,  except  a  social 
one.  Do  you  attach  any  significance  to  the  difference  of  fee  except  as 
marking  social  distinction  P — First  grade  schools  are  able  to  have  smaller 
classes  and  teachers  of  somewhat  higher  attainments. 

13.740.  You  do  not  think  it  is  an  advantage  that  there  should  be,  in  any 
system  of  education,  a  certain  scale  of  expense,  first  grade  expense,  and 
second  grade  expense,  apart  from  these  other  questions  of  the  leaving  age 
and  so  on,  in  order  that  there  might  be  types  of  education  of  a  more  or 
less  expensive  kindP — I  am  afraid  I  should  have  to  recognise  that  at 
present  the  distinction  is  inevitable,  but  1  should  like  as  liberal  expendi- 
ture on  second  grade  education  as  on  first.  I  should  like  to  have  as 
small  classes  and  as  good  teachers  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

13.741.  But  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  201.  per  boy  spent  on 
every  boy  in  the  community,  do  not  you  think  it  would  })e  desirable  that 
there  should  be  20Z.  per  boy  spent  on  those  willing  to  pay  for  itP — Yes. 

13.742.  And  lOl.  spent  on  other  boys  P — Yes. 

13.743.  And  so  on  P— Yes. 

13.744.  But  your  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  distinction  of  first  and 
second  grades,  appears  to  me  to  militate  against  the  existence  in  the 
community  of  any  provision  for  anv  boy  being  educated  in  a  more 
exjiensivo  way  P — No.  I  do  not  think  that  my  evidence  was  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  of  doing  away  with  them.  I  simply  meant  to 
lay  down  a  caution  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  cull  into  existence  schools 
of  both  types  separately.  It  appears  to  me  that  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  accommodation  one  class  of  school  called  into  existence  by  a 
rate -supported  authority  would  answer  all  the  purposes  needed. 
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13.745.  That  beiu^  the  cheaper  olajs? — I  snppose  it  would  be  the 
cheaper  class,  but  divided  into  both  modem  and  classical  sides. 

13.746.  You  would  take  it,  I  suppose,  that  in  some  other  way,  the  wealthier 
classes  of  the  commnnity  would  themselves  provide  the  higher  type  of 
school? — 1  fancy  that  the  wealthier  classes  are  quite  sufficiently  well 
provided  for  at  present;  that  really  the  deficiency  applies  solely  to  the 
classes  oelow  the  wealthy. 

(Chairv^n.)  Wo  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidenoe. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Bevorend  Canon  Evan  Daviel,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

13,74".  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  a  Grold  Medallist  of  your  year  ? — Yes. 

13.748.  And  you  have  been  Principal  of  Battersea  Training  College  for 
28  years,  which  is  a  Church  of  England  Training  College,  I  think  f — Yes. 

13.749.  You  are  a  lecturer  on  the  practice  of  education  under  the 
Cambridge  Teaching  Syndicate  for  loSl,  and  also  lecturer  on  the 
practice  of  education  for  the  College  of  Preceptors  P — ^Yes. 

13.750.  And  you  are  also  examiner  on  practical  teaching  for  the 
University  of  London  and  the  College  of  Preceptors  ? — ^Yes. 

13.751.  And  you  were  formerly  a  lecturer  at  the  Maria  Grev  Training 
College,  and  from  1873  to  1879  a  Member  of  the  London  School  Board  ? — 
Yes. 

13.752.  And  you  are  and  have  been  from  its  foundacion  honorary 
director  of  the  Church  Schools  Company  P — Yes. 

13.753.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  put  down  certain  points  on  a 
memorandum  for  our  suidanoe.  You  think  that  there  is  need  of  training 
for  all  classes  of  secondary  teachers,  and  by  that  you  moan  not  only  head 
teachers,  but  form  teachers  and  specialists  P — That  is  so. 

Nbsd  of  13,754.  Would  you  give  us  some  information  upon  those  several  points  P 

TijUHiNo  »o«    X  should  say  with  regard  to  head  teachers  that  they  must  necessarily 

TSA0HMB8.  ^j^^  some  part  in  the  instruction  themselves,  and  therefore  they  would 
need  the  training  which  is  required  in  common  by  all  teachers  ;  but  over 
and  above  that  they  would  have  the  supervision  of  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  school,  and  ou^ht  therefore  to  be  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  every  subject  included  in  the  curriculum.  I  take  it  also  that  the 
headmaster  ought  to  do  something  for  the  training  of  his  assistants,  and 
in  order  to  pub  them  on  the  right  tracks,  and  to  criticise  their  work 
adequately  he  ought  to  be  fairly  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
the  various  subjects  concerned.  With  regard  to  form  teachers,  I  think 
that  the  need  of  training  for  them  speaks  for  itself. 

13,755.  With  regard  to  head  teachers,  you  say  that  being  called  upon 
to  have  something  to  do  with  the  training  of  other  teachers,  they  should 
be  very  familiar  with  their  subjects ;  but  I  notice  that  when  you  oome  to 
the  means  of  training  yon  do  not  mention  among  those  means  of  training 
the  teaching  of  headmasters.  How  would  you  bring  that  in  P— I  think  I 
have  included  it  under  the  heading  of  *'  concurrent  teaching  and  training 
**  within  the  schools."  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  secondary 
schools  shall  to  a  certain  extent  train  their  own  teachers ;  indeed,  even  if 
<  we  have  secondary  training  colleges,  the  headmaster  might  exercise  a  verv 

salutary  influence  over  young  teachers  when  they  first  come  into  the  school. 
I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  about  form  teachers  ;  1  think  the  need 
of  training  for  them  is  obvious ;  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  with 
regard  to  specialists.  It  might  seem,  for  instance,  that  if  a  teacher  knew 
a  language  he  was  quite  competent  to  teach  that  language,  let  it  be 
French,  German,  or  Italian;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  specjialist 
needs  training  quite  as  much  as  the  form  teacher  or  head  teacher.  No 
language  can  oe  taught  as  an  isolated  matter.    It  has  a  literature,  it  has 
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a  history,  and  the  teacher  of  it  ought  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  general 
culture.  The  principles  of  teaching  which  are  involved  in  teaching  a 
language  are  preciseU'  identical  with  those  involved  in  teaching  any  other 
Bubject;  therefore  I  think  that  the  specialist,  whether  in  lauguage, 
science,  or  wha^^^ver  the  subject  may  be,  should  have  a  general  training 
OYor  and  above  the  special  training  that  he  will  require  for  the  special 
subject  that  he  professes.  That  is  the  case  in  foreign  countries.  Nobody 
in  Belgium,  for  instance,  is  allowed  to  teach  a  language  unless  he  gives 
satisfactory  proof  of  general  culture.  He  must  have  been  at  the  university 
for  a  couple  of  years ;  he  must  be  a  doctor  in  philosophy,  and  have  passed 
various  examinations  showing  his  general  competency  to  teach,  as  well 
as  his  special  acquaintance  with  the  subject  that  he  undertakes  to 
teach. 

13,7t>6.  You  think  that  that  has  been  rather  a  shortcoming  in  English 
education  P — Very  greac.  I  think  that  the  teaching  of  modern  languages 
iu  particular  is  most  unsatisfactory  in  this  country. 

13.757.  Probably  that  is  one  reason  why  French  and  German  in  public 
schools  are  rather  disparaged  P^Yery  much,  because  the  modern  language 
teacher  has  never  taken  his  proper  position  on  the  stafE,  and  always  been 
looked  upon  as  somewhat  inierior  to  the  ordinary  staff,  and  the  boys 
have  naturally  taken  the  cue  from  their  elders. 

13.758.  (Dr,  Fairhuim,)  Are  you  not  implying  not  training  in  your 
remarks,  but,  as  you  say,  general  culture  P—  I  imply  both.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  specialist  required  to  furnish  proof  of  general  culture  and 
general  training  as  well  as  special  training.  He  will,  for  instance,  have 
to  exercise  discipline  like  any  other  teacher ;  he  will  have  to  be  master 
of  the  art  of  questioning ;  he  will  have  to  cultivate  faculty  as  well  as 
teach  the  language.  1  would  not  have  a  teacher  on  my  staff  who  thought 
only  of  teaching  the  language.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  matter  what  the 
subject,  there  should  be  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
cultivate  the  mind  through  the  subject,  and  not  merely  to  teach  the 
subject. 

13.759.  {ClMtrman.)  Do  you  wish  that  to  obtain  in  science  as  well  P — 
Yes.  A.  man  who  taught  only  chemistry  would,  1  think,  bo  a  most 
unsuitable  teacher  of  chemistry.  I  go  upon  the  general  principle  that 
the  child  is  always  of  more  importance  than  the  subject,  and  that  you  can 
never  teach  any  subject  adequately  unless  you  teach  the  child  through  the 
subject. 

13.760.  Do  you  think  that  the  science  teachers  are  as  deficient  in  this 
general  culture  as  the  teachers  of  language  P — No,  because  science  in 
itself  is  more  highly  educative,  perhaps,  even  than  a  language  ;  but  1  am 
prepared  to  say  that  the  science  teacher  would  be  all  the  better  for  special 
training.  I  have  known  very  able  scientific  scholars  who  are  very 
imperfect  teachcri.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  men,  whom  I  ever  knew, 
at  South  Kensington,  could  scarcely  keep  the  attention  of  his  class. 

13.761.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  science  teachers,  perhaps,  are 
more  gifted  with  what  you  describe  as  general  culture,  because  they  have 
been  through  the  universities,  whereas  a  teacher  of  Languages  may  not 
have  been  P — A  great  many  of  them  ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  science 
teachers  who  have  not  been  through  universities.  There  is  a  race  of 
science  teachers  bred  by  South  Kensington  that  is  not  characterised 
universally  by  general  culture. 

13,76:2.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  that  subject  P — No,  those 
are  my  chief  points. 

13.763.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  May  I  ask  what  would  you  require  from  Qctaltfica.- 
secondary  teachers  or  teachers  in  Secondary  Education  before  reception  tiohb, 
into  a  training  college? — I  should  like  them  all  to  be  graduates  of  a 
university  ;  I  say  I  should  like  them  to  be  so,  but  I  have  to  contemplate, 
of  course,  what  is  feasible,  aad  I  know  that,  for  many  years  to  come, 
secondary  teachers  will  be  employed  who  will  not  have  gone  through  a 
TiniverHity  ;  they  are  very  largely  employed  at  the  present  moment,  more 
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particalarly  in  the  private  adventoro  schools;  bat  eren  in  the  old 
foundation  schools  yon  will  find  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  teachers  who 
have  never  been  to  any  university  or  ])assed  any  university  examination 
wliatever. 

13,764.  {Ixidy  Frederick  Oavendish,)  Are  they  high  in  their  profession? 
— No,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule ;  thoy  are  underlings. 

1^3,765.  {Dr.  Fairhairn.)  But  those,  it  has  been  represented,  are  a  dis- 
tinctly decreasing  number  ?  —  I  do  not  know  where  the  proof  of  that  is. 

1 3,7(56.  It  has  been  stiitistically  stated.  If  it  be  possible  to  require 
conditions  before  regiKtrution,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  a 
university  degree  a  condition  P — I  am  afraid  not  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  would  make  the  piiesing  of  some  examination  indispensable,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  you  could  insist  upon  a  degree,  at  lease  for  the  present. 
You  could  insist  U|)on  it  in  your  own  rate-aided  schools,  but  if  yoa  are 
going  to  allow  the  present  secondary  schools  of  the  country,  then,  I  think, 
you  will  have  to  exercise  a  vei-y  large  amount  of  latitude  with  regard  to 
what  you  require  from  the  staif .  But  if  a  school  be  maintained  out  of  the 
rates,  or  subsidised,  then  you  may  stipulate  for  conditions,  and  then,  I 
think,  it  would  be  well  to  require  that  every  teacher  engaged  in  Seconduy 
Education  should  hold  a  degree. 

13.767.  How  far  do  you  think  that  the  questions  pertaining  to  training, 
relating  to  theory  or  principles  of  education,  could  be  conducted  in  a 
university  ?— The  principles  are,  of  course,  the  Laws  of  Mind,  the  Laws 
of  Body,  and  wc  will  say  Ethics.  All  these  are  subjects  that  are  included 
in  the  ordinary  university  course,  and  so  far  forth  could  be  taught  to 
students  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  university. 

13.768.  Then  the  entire  equipment  of  the  training  college  would  very 
largely  be  regulated  by  the  principle  whether  the  man  came  from  a 
university  or  from  a  school  P — Quito  so.  Partly  also  from  the  fact  that 
students  at  a  university  specialise.  For  instance,  the  Laws  of  Mind  is  a 
study  that  is  not  compulsory  upon  all  students ;  a  mathematical  man  does 
not  take  it  up,  and  a  clas.sical  man  does  not  take  it  up,  therefore  you 
have  no  guarantee  that  the  graduate  shall  be  in  possession  of  this 
fundamental  knowledge  that  he  will  require  for  educational  purposes. 

13.769.  (Mr.  YoxaU.)  To  impress  a  point  already  mentioned,  I  suppose 
we  may  take  it  that  your  own  knowledge  informs  you  that  there  does 
exist  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  as  a  whole  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  teachers  who  do  not  belong  to  the  university  rank  at 
all,  bat  rather  belong  to  the  rank  of  the  usher  as  he  was  known  a  few  years 
ago  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  indeed  of  men  and  women 
who  have  been  most  unsatisfactorily  educated.  1  am  now  speaking  with 
regard  to  their  general  education  and  not  with  reg^ard  to  their  special 
culture. 

13.770.  Those  are  persons  who  have  received  no  definite  or  hall-marked 
general  education,  and  no  technical  training,  except  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  at  all  P — Tes,  except  such  training  as  they  get  in  the  schools 
to  which  they  attach  themselves. 

13.771.  And  the  problem  of  training  for  secondary  teachers,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  existence  of  teachers  of  that  kind, 
and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for  the  future  of  university  men 
and  women  alone? — Certainly ;  I  think -we  must  recognise  existing  fiacts. 
There  are  these  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  we  shall  have  to  consider 
how  we  may  improve  them  or  how  we  may  replace  them. 

13.772.  [Mr,  LyttcUon.)  You  have,  I  suppose,  a  strong  opinion  that 
natural  gifts  for  teaching  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves  ."^ — A  very 
strong  opinion.  I  quite  believe  that  many  teachers  have  what  is  called  a 
natural  aptitude;  but  that  natural  aptitude  would  be  vastly  increased 
and  utilised  by  the  aid  of  a  training. 

13.773.  And  that  even  those  who  ha^e  a  natural  aptitude  almost 
certainly  make  mistakes  at  starting  from  net  having  been  trained  P — 
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Necessarily,  and  for  this  obyions  reason, —that  whatever  a  man's  aptitude 
may  be  he  is  neb  bom  omniscient ;  he  is  born  with  a  capacity  for  learning. 
He  may  be  of  saperior  capacity,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  that  every 
teacher,  no  matter  what  his  natural  gift  may  be,  has  yet  to  learn. 

13.774.  (GJuiinnan.)  You  go  on  to  speak  of  different  classes  of  secondary 
teachers  who  have  to  bo  provided  for ;  you  specify  first  graduates  of 
universities  that  require  residence.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission your  view  as  to  them  P — I  am  contemplating  there  teachers  drawn 
from  universities  like  Oxford  and  Cannbridge  that  require  residence  from 
their  students,  as  distinguished  from  universities  like  Dublin  and  London^ 
where  students  may  graduate  without  residence.  I  make  that  distinotiou 
because  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  classes  of  graduates  are  placed  in  totally 
different  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  graduates  of  universities  not 
requiring  residence,  their  education  would  be  conducted  under  totally 
dinerent  circumstances  from  that  of  students  at  a  university  requiring 
residence.  For  the  most  part,  the  students,  for  instance,  of  a  university 
like  London  are  selP-taught ;  they  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  distinguished  professors  of  any  of  those  particular  subjects 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  education  as  a  science  and  an  art. 

13.775.  Do  you  consider  that  the  graduates  of  universities  which  require 
residence  have  had  greater  advantages  in  that  respect  P — Well,  there  are 
professors  as  I  said  before,  of  what  we  may  call  the  fundamental  sciences, 
upon  which  the  science  of  education  is  built.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
it  is  possible  for  a  man,  if  he  likes,  to  attend  lectures  in  ethics  or  mental 
science — I  will  not  say  in  the  history  of  education,  because  in  this 
country  unfortunately  there  is  no  such  opportunity ;  but  in  Scotland  he 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  professors 
of  education  like  Professor  Laurie  or  Professor  Meiklejohn. 

13.776.  But  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  is  no  such  provision  at 
the  present  time  in  our  own  English  univei^sities  P — None. 

13.777.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  some,  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  they  are  to  have  the  advantages  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
and  to  have  the  other  sciences,  such  as  ethics  and  the  rest,  surely  it  must 
be  a  great  service  that  they  should  have  been  instructed  also  in  the  science 
of  education  P — I  should  entirely  a^ee  with  that,  although  I  think  that 
the  same  end  might  be  perhaps  attained  in  another  way, 

13.778.  HowP — Instead  of  having  a  professor  of  education  at  a 
university,  or  instead  of  relying  exclusively  upon  him,  I  should  prefer 
to  see  colleges  set  up  at  the  universities  for  the  purpose  of  training 
secondary  teachers. 

13.779.  Would  you  have  those  colleges  residential  colleges  P — No ;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  be  residential,  but  when 
I  speak  of  a  college,  I  mean  an  organised  institution  with  a  complete 
equipment  of  teachers —  not  merely  a  professor  of  education.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  will  be  a  good  many  professors  wanted  if  this  work  is  to  be 
done  well. 

13.780.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  there  are  arrangements  of  that 
sort  made  now  for  elementai'y  school  teachers  at  places  like  the  Victoria 
University  ? — Yes. 

13.781.  You  contemplate  something  of  the  same  sort,  I  suppose,  for 
secondary  teachers  P— Yes. 

13.782.  On  much  the  same  lines  ? — On  much  the  same  lines. 

13.783.  What  would  you  do  with  the  untrained  teachers  of  l:)oth  classes 
already  at  work  P — I  am  there  contemplating  the  improvement  of  untrained 
teachers  who  are  already  at  work — wno  have  their  degree,  but  still  have 
nover  received  any  ade(|uate  training ;  and  1  think  something  might  be 
done  for  them. 

13.784.  How  would  you  compass  that  improvement  for  them? — By 
requiring  that  the  headmaster  should  give  a  certain  amount  of  supervision 
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to  their  practical  work  and  instmction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  1  have  also 
thought  very  seriously  of  the  possibility  of  the  employment  of  a  peripatetic 
master  of  method,  who  should  go  from  school  to  school  and  give  model 
lessons  before  the  youngei-  m embers  of  the  staff,  and  get  them  to  give 
lessons  before  him,  and  offer  practical  snggestions  with  regard  to  tneir 
ordinary  work. 

13.785.  And  that  even  in  the  case  of  graduates  P — ^Yes ;  I  think 
graduates  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  receive  instruction  from  an 
expert  in  their  daily  work. 

13.786.  I  suppose  yon  are  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  harm  has 
resulted  in  the  past  from  the  want  of  training  in  pedagogics,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  part  of  tnose  who  may  be  very  well  suitable  in  other  respects  ? — A 
very  great  deal  of  harm  to  education,  and  certainly  a  very  ^reat  harm  to 
the  pupils.  I  also  think  that  untrained  graduates  find  their  work  need- 
lessly difficult  and  irksome  from  want  of  training.  It  is  a  drudgery  to 
them  instead  of  being  a  delight. 

13.787.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  for  whom  you  desire  to  make  some 
provision,  student  teachers  not  bclongini^  to  a  university,  what  would  you  do 
in  their  case  P — I  think  they  will  need  two  things :  improvement  as  regards 
their  general  education,  their  general  culture,  and  also  that  special 
training  which  all  teachers  require.  I  think  therefore  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  requiring  tnO:^e  student  teachers  to  improve  themselves 
in  both  respects,  that  a  term  of  years  should  be  given  to  student  teachers 
within  which  they  would  be  expected  to  pass  some  university  ezamiuation 
and  also  qualify  themselves  for  a  theoretical  and  practical  examination  in 
education. 

13,783.  I  suppose  by  student  teachers  yon  m^an  tho?e  at  once  studying 
and  teaching  P — Just  so ;  I  am  contemplating  tnose  young  people  who  are 
oflien  put  on  the  staff  of  a  school  and  yet  are  continuing  ibeir  studies  in 
certain  subjects.  Generally  they  are  very  ill-paid,  and  very  ill-taught, 
and  their  teaching  is  not  worth  much,  but  it  is  a  rude  sort  of  apprenticeship, 

13.789.  Do  joxi  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  extend  such  a  system? — No, 
not  to  extend  it.  I  am  only  contemplating,  you  will  observe,  the  making  the 
best  of  what  we  have.  I  am  not  recommending  the  employment  of  the 
student  teachers.  If  you  ask  me  for  my  ideal  of  the  training  of  student 
teachers,  I  should  say,  let  them  be  well  educated  first  of  all  before  they 
take  up  the  work  of  training  at  all. 

13.790.  If  you  find  that  they  are  not  particularly  well  educated,  you  would 
improve  their  education  ;  and  if  you  find  that  they  are  not  well  trained 
you  would  give  them  help  in  training P — Yes;  and  then,  if  they  cannot 
satisfy  a  certain  standard  within  a  cerUiin  reasonable  time,  eliminate  them. 

13.791.  By  whom  would  you  have  the  elimination  done  P — I  would  have 
the  elimination  done  in  connexion  with  some  scheme  of  registration. 

13.792.  Probably,  in  that  case,  you  would  leave  a  good  deal  to  the  teachers 
themselves  P — Tes,  I  think  that  the  teachers  could  agree  amongst  them- 
selves to  fix  upon  a  period,  say,  of  five  years,  within  which  all  existing 
teachers  should  quality  themselves  to  be  put  upon  the  register,  leaving 
out,  of  course,  those  teachers  of  long  experience  who  would  prove  by  the 
simple  fact  of  their  long  experience  that  they  were  fairly  competent  to 
take  charge  of  a  school. 

13.793.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  have  already  stated ;  do 
you  wish  to  enlarge  upon  it? — I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  I  think.  I 
have  not  prepared  myself  with  any  detailed  scatements ;  I  should  prefer 
following  the  simple  precis  that  I  have  put  before  the  Commission. 

13.794.  {Mr.  Coihhurn.)  Would  you  propose,  as  regards  untrained  and 
student  teachers  who  are  at  present  at  work,  tliat  the  new  legislation  in 
this  matter  should  be  made  retro8])ective,  making  it  compulsory  upon 
them  to  qualify,  although  they  may  have  been  working  for  some  time  P— 
I  distinguish  between  teachers  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
Secondary  Education,  say,  for  only  a  couple  of  years,  and  others  who  have 
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been  engaged  for  a  Imger  period ;  and  the  remarks  which  I  made  just  now 
wonld  only  apply  to  teachers  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  work  for 
more,  say,  than  two  or  three  years.  I  would  allow,  that  is  to  eay,  experi- 
enced teachers  to  be  put  upon  the  register  without  passing  any  examination , 
provided  that  they  had  been  engag^  in  Secondary  Education  for  a  certain 
term  of  years. 

13.795.  Do  you  see  any  way  by  which  you  can  surmount  the  difficulties 
which  those  teachers  would  nave  in  coming  now  all  unprepared,  perhaps, 
financially  and  in  other  ways,  for  surrendering  their  appointments, 
and  going  under  a  course  or  training  P — I  think  that  some  proyision 
miffht  be  made  for  their  reoeiying  practical  training  in  their  own  schools  ; 
and  with  regard  to  their  qualifying  themselyes  for  the  theoretical 
certificate,  that  could  be  yery  largely  done,  1  think,  by  special  study — 
private  study.  It  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  doing  it,  but  we  are 
contemplating  the  case  of* students  who  would  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
money  or  the  time  to  go  to  a  university,  and  possibly  woald  be  so  placed 
in  country  schools  that*  they  could  not  attend  such  classes  as  might  be 
established  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  large  cities. 

13.796.  1  understand  that  you  would  be  prepared  to  touch  with  some- 
what tender  consideration  those  already  at  work,  and  it  may  be  for  two  or 
three  years,  in  comparison  with  those  who  might  for  the  future  determine 
that  they  would  go  into  secondary  schools  and  become  teachers  P— Quite 
BO ;  1  woald  treat  them  very  tenderly  indeed.  I  think  that  legislation 
should  take  the  form  rather  of  a  stimulus  to  these  young  people  than  of 
coercion. 

13.797.  {Dr.  Fairhavm,)  Would  yon  propose,  as  regards  universities,  that 
special  degrees  foi  teachers  should  be  instituted — that  is  to  say,  degrees 
in  pedagogics,  corresponding  to  degrees  in  medicine,  in  law,  and  in 
theology  P — Yes,  if  there  was  a  practical  element  in  those  degrees,  but 
not  if  they  were  purely  theoretical.  The  examination  should  embrace  a 
wide  variety  of  things  besides  the  mere  science  of  education.  There 
ought  to  be  some  guarantee,  I  think,  fur  practical  efficiency,  not  merely 
8S  regat*ds  teaching,  but  as  regards  discipline,  and  the  whole  work  of  the 
school. 

13.798.  (Chairman.)  But  you  state  that,  in  the  after-part  of  your  precis, 
in  the  ideal  course  of  training;  the  question  that  Dr.  Fairbaim  asked  is 
rather  with  regard  to  degrees  of  the  university  than  tu  training  F — ^Yes, 
1  should  like  to  see  a  degree  for  teaching  just  as  there  is  a  degree  for 
m3dicine ;  but  if  you  ask  me  with  regard  to  its  practical  value,  I  must 
reply  that  everything  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  under  which  that 
degree  is  conferred. 

13.799.  {Mrs.  BryarU.)  Do  you  mean  by  a  degree  a  high  degree,  such  a» 
was  proposed  last  year  by  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London,, 
i.amely,  a  degree  considerably  higher  than  the  B.A.  ? — Yes,  hot- 
co-ordinate  ;  1  think  that  it  should  be  a  step  beyond  that,  as  all  professional 
degrees  should  be. 

13.800.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  And  implying  the  B.A.  P— Yes. 

13^801.  {Mrs.  Bryant,)  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  proposal  in 
that  case  was  that  the  degree  should  be  similar  in  rank  to  the  M.A. 
degree,  which  is  very  high  in  the  University  of  London  P — ^Yes ;  I  think 
that,  to  have  any  value  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  decidedly  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  arts  degree;  in  fact,  it  ought  to  pre-suppose  either  an  arts 
degree  or  a  science  degree* 

13,802.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  comparatively  low  standard 
or  comparative  simplicity  of  the  examinations,  offered  both  by  Cambridge 
Uniyersity  and  London  University,  has  had  a  deterrent  efiect,  as  regards 
the  more  able  members  of  the  profession  F — I  do  not  know  whether  1 
am  prepared  to  say  that  it  has  had  a  detrimental  efiect ;  it  certainly  has 
not  an  encouraging  effect ;  and  1  come  to  that  conclusion  from  my  expe- 
rience. It  is  not  the  highest  class  of  teachers  who  present  themselves 
for  examination.    1  should  not  like  to  say  anything  disparaging  of  those 
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who  have  presented  themselves ;  but  aa  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  never 
known  a  teacher  engaged  in  the  vcrv  highest  department  of  Secondary 
Education  to  present  himself  or  herself. 

13.803.  They  are  juniors,  I  suppose,  generally  ? — ^Mostly— ^-almost  in- 
variably. Here  1  should  like  to  remark  that  I  do  notice  the  gxeat^st 
difference  between  the  women  who  uresent  themselves,  and  the  men  ;  and 
1  attributed  that  to  the  fact  that  tne  women  have  been  trained  and  the 
men  have  not. 

13.804.  That  is  at  the  London  University  P — ^Yes. 

13.805.  Can  you  tell  ug  what  the  numbers  are ;  there  are  more  women 
than  men,  1  know  P— Not  more  than,  I  think,  about  nine  or  ten  a  year. 

13.806.  But  taking  the  totals  ;  how  many  men  have  you  examined  and 
how  many  women  P — ^A  very  much  larger  proportion  of  women.  I  should 
say,  as  a  rule,  twice  as  many  women  as  men. 

13.807.  Do  yon  put  down  that  difference  to  the  difference  of  training  P 
— I  am  almost  obliged  to  do  that,  because  they  are  all  graduates; 
they  cannot  take  the  examination  for  a  diploma  unless  they  have 
graduated ;  they  have  graduated  at  some  university.  What,  then,  is  the 
differentia  P  As  a  rule  the  men  are  more  experienced,  I  think,  than  the 
women;  but  the  women  give  a  thousand  indications  of  superior  skilly 
from  simplv  having  been  put  through  a  good  course  of  practical  training. 
The  men  who  present  themselves  do  not  beem  to  be  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  artifices  at  the  command  of  a  teacher ;  they  are  separated  by  the 
very  w^idest  gulf  in  practical  skill  from  our  elementary  school  teachers ; 
their  ideal  is  low.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  their  ideal  of  education  as  a 
whole,  but  their  ideal  of  the  possibilities  of  the  teaching  art. 

13.808.  All  seeming  to  show  that  they  have  not  gone  through  any  course 
of  training  P — That  is  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  nave  inferior 
powers,  but  they  have  never  been  taught  their  craft,  and  the  thousand 
resources  with  which  the  expert  is  already  familiar. 

13.809.  Have  you  not  a  little  over-stated  the  proportion  of  self-taught 
men  in  the  University  of  London  who  are  graduates ;  you  seem  to  imply 
that  the  mBJority  of  graduates  of  the  Univeisity  of  I^ndon  were  those 
who  had  not  been  in  attendance  at  an^-  course  of  teaching  whatever  p — 1 
did  not  wish  to  convey  that  impression.  I  only  wished  to  draw  this 
distinction ;  that  at  a  university  requiring  residence  all  the  students  must 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  professoriate;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
London  "University  it  is  only  by  accident  if  they  have. 

13.810.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Among  this  large  number  of  trained 
teachers,  are  there  not  still  a  large  proportion  who  have  not  got  the  gift  of 
teaching  in  tbem,  and  does  not  tbat  come  out  even  when  they  have  been 
trained  P — That  will  assert  itself  to  the  last;  but  I  have  found  that  even 
teachers  without  much  natural  gift  are  wonderfully  improved  by  ehilled 
direction. 

The  witness  withdrew.. 

Adyoumcd  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH    DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Friday,  October  12  th,  1894. 


FaESEST : 

Tub  Ebv.  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN.  J).D.,  in  thb  Ohaib, 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton,  M.A. 

Dr.  Richard  Workgll,  D.So. 

Mr.  M.  £.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

Mr.  Geoboe  J.  CocKBUttN. 

Mr.  0.  Fbnwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Fbbdebick  Cavendish. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  8ecreta/ry. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Evan  Danibl  recalled  and  fartiher  examined. 

13.811.  {Chairman.)  May  I  ask  what  means  and  agencies  yon  wonld    AasirciBs  pob 
use  to  secnre  the  training  of  teachers  P — I  think  that  at  nniversities,  and      TjiiCHBBa^ 
at  university  colleges,  training  colleges  might  be  established  for  the 

special  preparation  of  secondary  and  elementary  teachers,  side  by  side. 

13.812.  Would  yon  propose  that  this  training  should  be  in  any  way 
incorporated  in  the  regular  curriculum  of  work  leading  to  graduation  ?^ 
Ko,  I  would  have  it  superinduced  upon  that  work ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far 
as  secondary  teachers  are  concerned,  I  should  restrict  the  instruction 
that  was  given  to  students  who  had  already  graduated. 

13.813.  Then  it  would  be  sequent  P — ^It  would,  and  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  university  training. 

13.814.  Would  you  propose  that  other  institutions  than  those  should 
have  this  work  m  hand?  —  There  ai*e  independent  colleges  already 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  they  are  doing  it  so  exceedingly  well,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  a  matter  for  general  regret  if  they  were  in  any  way 
superseded.  I  have  in  mind  such  work  as  is  being  done  by  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  the  Maria  Grey  College, 
and  the  Datchelor  College,  all  of  which  are  domg  very  excellent  work. 

13.815.  How  would  you  equip  those  colleges  with  staff  P — I  think  that 
local  committees  would  have  to  be  established,  consisting  of  persons 
interested  in  Secondary  Education,  and  largely  aided  by  me  university 
authorities.  1  think  the  colleges  should  be  subsidised  from  some  public 
source,  that  they  should  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  fees  of  the 
students,  and  that  they  should  have  a  complete  staff  for  the  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  of  the  students>-not  merely  a  professor  of 
education  bat  a  master  of  method.  I  should  start,  psrhaps,  with  the 
Principal,  who  would  take  the  complete  supervision  of  the  whole  work  of 
training,  a  master  of  method,  and  it  may  be  one  or  two  other  specialists. 
But  I  should  Itke  to  say  further,  in  connexion  with  that,  that  1  should 
like  to  see,  if  possible,  the  whole  staff  of  lecturers  at  the  College 
interested  in  this  work  of  training,  in  such  a  wa^^  that  when  a  teacher 
was  giving  a  lesson,  say  in  history,  he  would  be  criticised  not  merely  by 
the  master  of  method  but  by  the  lecturer  on  history ;  and  if  the  lesson 
was  in  mathematics,  1  should  like  to  see,  side  by  side  with  the  princi(>al 
and  the  master  of  method,  some  expert  in  the  leaching  of  mathematics. 

I  2 
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I  find  that  that  is  very  nsefnl  in  the  training  of  our  own  teaoherg.  I 
ghoald  say  that,  when  oriticism  lessons  are  given,  I  expect  the  whole  staff 
to  be  present,  and  not  merely  one  or  two— I  am  always  present  myself, 
and  wnen  the  lesson  comes  to  be  criticised,  I  ordinarily  call,  firsb  of  all^ 
npon  the  students,  then,  perhaps,  npon  the  master  of  method ;  and  then 
invariably  npon  the  specialist  on  the  staff,  whose  sabject  is  nnder 
consideration.  Finally,  I  snm  np  myself,  trying  to  co-ordinate  what  has 
been  said  by  my  colleagues,  and  re&rring  my  criticisms,  so  far  as  I  ftm 
able  to  do  so,  either  to  the  observance  of  the  Laws  of  Mind  or  to  their 
neglect. 

13.816.  So  that  you  call  npon  yonr  teacher  of  theory  to  supplement  it 
by  practical  exercises  P — Yes,  I  secure  in  the  criticism  of  the  teachers  the 
advice  and  criticism  of  the  master  who  has  made  education  the  businoss 
of  his  life ;  but  over  and  above  that  I  secure  for  the  teaching  of  a  special 
subject,  like  history  and  geography,  or  language,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
criticism  of  the  master  on  the  staff  whose  special  business  it  is  to  teach 
that  subject. 

13.817.  Then  would  you  regard  those  two  agencies  as  adequate  and 
enough,  or  would  you  still  further  supplement  them  P — ^No,  I  triink  that 
is  enough.  Then  you  get  the  expert  in  the  general  principles  of 
education  and  the  expert  in  the  special  branch  of  knowledge  which  is 
being  taught. 

TsIcHBBs'iv  13.818.  Where,  and  under  what  forms  would  you  realise  concurrent 
Schools.  teaching  and  training  P — I  am  thinking  of  schools  where  student  teachers 
are  employed,  and  where  junior  teachers  also  are  employed  who  have 
never  had  the  advantage  of  anything  like  systematic  trainmg.  I  can  con* 
ceive  that  very  much  might  be  done  for  young  teachers  by  some  organised 
system  of  instruction  from  within  the  school,  by  the  headmasl^r  super- 
intending and  criticising  the  work  of  the  junior  teachers,  by  giving  lessons 
before  them,  by  hearing  them  teach,  and  criticising  them,  and  by  calling 
in  the  assistance  of  his  more  experienced  coUeafi^ues  for  the  purpose  of  criti- 
cising their  work.  I  would  Uke  to  be  permitteato  develop  my  answer  upon 
this  point.  At  present  junior  teachers  are  often  engaged  at  a  very  low 
salary,  and  ihev  are  left  to  blunder  at  their  work  at  the  expense  of  their 
pupils.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  they  were  paid  even  less, 
on  the  understanding  that  they  received  from  the  head  teacner  something 
like  a  profeHsional  training.  I  know  it  is  the  case  in  girls'  schools  in 
particular,  that  joung  teachers  are  taken  on  and  paid  a  miserable  low 
salary,  and  receive  a  miserable  amount  of  supervision.  I  should  like  to 
see  that  entirely  reversed.  I  think  young  teachers  would  be  content  to 
receive  even  a  smaller  salai^  than  the^  at  present  receive,  if  they  were 
sure  of  getting  a  careful  pro^ssional  training  from  their  superiors. 

13.819.  Then'you  would  require  a  very  special  training  and  aptitude  on 
the  part  of  the  principal  or  headmaster  P — Yes.  You  would  remember 
that*  I  started  with  the  assertion  that  I  thought  head  teachers  had  to  be 
equipped  for  their  work  quite  as  much  as  form  teachers  and  specialists. 

13.820.  And  you  would  place  in  that  way  the  principal,  or  headmaster, 
as  much  in  relation  to  bis  student  teachers  as  to  his  forms  P — ^Yes, 
certainly ;  otherwise  he  is  not  a  headmaster,  but  prinvus  inter  pares ;  he  is 
merely  a  co-ordinate  member  of  the  staff  if  he  does  not  exercise  some  sort 
of  supervision,  control,  and  oriticism  over  his  colleagues. 

13.821.  Id  what  relation  would  you  wish  to  see  these  places  of  concurrcTit 
teaching  and  training  stand  to  the  training  colleges  P — In  the  case  of 
university  colleges,  planted  in  great  centres  of  population,  I  can  conceive 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  many  of  the  young  teachers  who 
are  engaged  in  Secondary  Education  to  attend  courses  of  lectures  that 
were  held  at  the  secondary  training  college  in  connexion  with  the 
university  college ;  more  particularly  if  those  lectures  were  delivered  in 
the  evening,  or  on  Saturdays,  in  a  ^ay  that  would  suit  the  convenience 
of  acting  teachers. 
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13.822.  Would  you  have  the  schools  where  ihat  concurrent  teaching 
and  tithining  goes  on  placed  within  reach  of  the  universities  or  university 
colleges  ? — ^There  would  always  be,  from  the  nature-of  the  case,  secondary 
schools  in  fairly  convenient  proximity  to  university  colleges.  Take  the 
case  of  a  large  town  like  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  Birmingham  ;  there 
must  be  a  large  namber  of  secondtry  schools  whose  teachers  could 
conveniently  attend  the  local  university  college. 

13.823.  How  far  do  you  think  the  principle  of  peripatetic  teachers  of 
method  practicable? — It  is  a  pis  afler.  I  do  not  recommend  it  as  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a  great  assistance  might 
be  rendered  to  the  young  teachers  in  secondary  schools  who  have  never 
had  the  benefit  of  training,  and  perhaps  are  too  faraway  from  universities 
or  university  colleges,  to  get  the  assistance  which  we  have  been  con- 
templating. They  would  be  greatly  assisted  if  a  peripatetic  master  of 
method  visited  the  schools,  heard  them  teach,  and  criticised  them,  gave 
model  lessons  before  them,  and,  it  may  be,  occasionally  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching.  Such  masters  were  formerly 
employed  in  connexion  with  elementary  education,  and  rendered  very 
Taluable  service.  I  am  now  going  back  to  the  time  between  1840  and 
1860,  when  there  were  not  very  many  trained  certificated  teachers  in  the 
country,  and  when  organising  masters,  as  they  were  then  called,  were  sent 
out,  who  used  to  visit  the  schools  in  a  given  area,  and  occasionally  in 
holiday  time  bring  the  teachers  together,  and  give  them  courses  of 
lectures  and  tcacih  before  them. 

13.824.  (Mr,  Yoxall.)  You  said  that  a  method  of  training  secondaiy 
teachers  would  be  the  establishment  of  training  colleges  side  by  side  with 
elementary  training  colleges;  did  you  mean  as  another  branch  of  the 
same  institution  ? — No,  I  did  not  wish  to  convey  that  impression,  but 
colleges  where  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  could  be  trained  side 
by  side. 

13.825.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  suppose  that  that  is  quite 
practicable  P-^Quite  practicable. 

13.826.  As  well  as  advisable  for  other  reasons? — Yes,  it  seerris  to  me 
thai  the  principles  of  education  are  the  same  for  all  grades  of  education, 
and  that  whatever  differentiates  the  work  of  the  secondary  tesicher  from 
that  of  the  olementaiT  teacher  might  bo  very  easily  dealt  with  without 
separate  institutions  for  their  respective  training. 

13.827.  At  any  rate,  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  conveying  the  purely  pedagogic  side  of  training  to  teachers  of  both 
classes  of  schools  by  the  same  methods,  and  in  the  same  institutions  ?— 
None. 

13.828.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  vou  think  that 
opportunities  of  training  for  secondary  teachers  should  be  afforded 
in  connexion  with  universities  and  university  colleges  chiefly  P — Yes,  as 
giving  most  promise  of  doing  the  work  well.  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
there  were  voluntary  agencies  to  take  the  work  up,  but  I  do  not  think,  as 
regards  Secondary  Education,  that  we  can  trust  to  such  agencies. 

13.829.  The  need  of  variety  in  the  schools  of  observation  open  to 
students,  is  greater  in  regard  to  secondary  teachers  than  primary ;  is  that 
«o  P — Yes,  I  should  think  so ;  and  for  this  reason  :  that  there  is  a  greater 
•variety  of  secondary  schools  and  of  curricula  of  teaching  than  is  the 
isase  with  elementary  schools.  The  elementary  school  programme  is 
restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  sabjects,  and  is  pretty  well  uniform  for 
the  whole  country  whereas,  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools  there  is  an 
infinite  variety. 

13.830.  Then  you  would  agree  that  it  is  more  important,  if  we  are  to 
have  training  colleges  for  secondary  teachers,  that  they  should  be  situated 
in  large  towns  than  it  is  in  regard  to  those  for  primary  teachers  P — ^Yes, 
certainly. 
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13.831.  I  think  yoa  bare  lectured  for  a  long  time  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  in  connexion  with  the  College  of  Preceptors  ? — ^xea. 

13.832.  And  you  arc  still  lecturer  at  the  present  time  P — ^Yes. 

13.833.  Have  jou  had  any  opportunities  of  judging  whether  the  skill  of 
the  teachers  who  attend  such  lectures  has  improved  in  consequence  of 
the  lectures  P — I  have  not,  in  connexion  with  the  lectures  that  I  hayo 
delivered  at  the  College  of  Precdptors,  but  I  have  elsewhere.  I  have 
eyery  reason  to  believe  that  the  st  idents  have  benefited  yery  much  by  the 
lootures.  In  the  first  place  they  have  told  me  so  ;  they  have  told  me  that 
in  their  daily  work  they  have  been  assisted ;  and  I  know  that  head 
teachers,  headmi8treESes,  and  headmasters  have  shown  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  haye  their  assistants  attend  the  lectures,  and  sometimes  haye 
attended  themselves,  to  set  them  a  good  example. 

13.834.  And  the  students  who  attend  do  so  yolun tar ilyP—^ Quite 
yoluntarily.    They  have  to  pay  for  the  lectures. 

13.835.  So  that  that  fact  is  an  evidence  that  the  lectures  are  found  to 
bo  practically  of  use  to  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

13.836.  (3fr.  LyiteUon.)  I  hope  I  am  in  order  in  asking  how  you 
yourself  first  obtained  the  knowledge  requisite  for  lecturing  on  the^e 
subjects  P — That  is  a  somewhat  long  story.  I  mast  go  back  to  the  days 
when  I  was  a  pupil  teacher.  I  served  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  in  an 
elementary  school  and  got  some  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  education  in 
that  way.  I  next  came  to  Battersea  as  a  student,  where  I  was  under  the 
Bey.  S.  Clark,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  education,  both  as  a  pcience 
and  as  an  art,  and  fi*om  whom  I  received  very  vain  able  instruction.  In 
my  third  year  (I  was  a  third  year  student)  I  took  up  education  as  a 
speciality.  The  curriculum  for  the  third  year,  in  those  days,  required 
tnat  the  student  should  take  up  the  study  of  mental  science  in  connexion 
with  the  practice  of  education,  and  I  remember,  as  a  third  year  student,, 
having  to  write  an  essay  on  a  subject  (which  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  kind  of  training  to  which  I  was  subjected) ;  the  theme  was  the 
**  principle  of  yeueration  in  the  formation  of  character."  I  was  early 
appointed  principal,  and  I  was  compelled  to  pay  great  attencion  to  the 
subject.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  work  done  m  the  practising  school^ 
or  with  the  lectures  given  in  method,  and,  for  a  not  inconsiderable  period^ 
I  gave  the  lectures  myself.  I  ultimately  gave  up  the  practice  of  lecturing 
myself,  because  I  fuund  that  the  principles  which  I  laid  down  in  the  ' 
lecture-room  were  not  always  carried  out  in  the  practising  school,  and  I 
thought  it  most  desirable  that  the  lectures  and  the  practice  should  bo  in 
thorough  harmony.  Ultimately  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  head- 
master of  the  practising  school,  who  was  also  capable  of  giving  lectures 
in  method  ;  but  I  never  lost  my  interest  in  it ;  from  the  first  day  that  I 
was  appointed  principal  I  always  attended  the  criticism  lessons  myself, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  criticising  of  others,  I  learnt  a  great  deal  for 
myself.  At  first  I  found  that  when  the  staff  was  called  upon  to  criticise 
the  lessons,  they  had  no  fundamental  principles  to  rest  their  criticismi 
upon.  A.  gave  his  opinion  and  B.  gaye  his,  and  very  iVequently 
we  were  all  in  confilct ;  but  I  felt  sure  that  there  were  definite  funda- 
mental  principles  that  could  be  ascertained  if  the  subject  were 
thoroughTy  investigated,  and,  by  degrees,  I  beiieye  we  haye  airiyed  at 
certain  fixed  principles  which- enable  us  to  give  our  criticisms  more  ol  & 
scientific  character.  All  the  time- 1  was  fnriting  upon  education  for  one 
paper  or  another,  I  was  lecturing  anon  it,  and  I  nave  had  the  subjecC 
therefore,  practically  and  theoretically,  before  my  mind  for  the  last  30 
years. 

13.837.  I  was  wanting  to  arrive  at  some  notion,  if  possible,  as  to  how 
a  hard-worked  headmaster,  we  will  suppose,  of  a  grammar  school,  who 
has  to  superintend  not  only  the  teaching  but  every  department  of  the  life 
of  the  school,  may  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  get  up  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  be  of  any  use  to  his  assistants  P — When  I  started  thiii 
particular  work  there  were  no  such  books  accessible  as  are  to  be  had 
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now.  I  fancy  that  the  headmaster,  with  the  assistaQce  of  half  a  dozen 
well-chosen  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  with  the  opportanities  of 
obseryation  afforded  by  his  own  scnool  and  his  own  individual  practice, 
might  yeiy  speedily  qualify  himself  for  this(  work.  A  lifetime  would 
not  be  too  much  to  equip  him  for  it ;  but  if  he  is  in  do^nrij^ht  earueac 
about  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  I  think  he  might  do  very  efficient 
work  in  connexion  with  his  own  staff. 

13.838.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  expense  falling  upon  the  students  P—- 1  hope  that  the  position 
of  secondary  teachers  will  be  so  greatly  improved  under  any  system  of 
Government  Secondary  Education  that  may  be  established,  that  it  will 
be  well  worth  their  while  to  invest  a  little  morey  on  their  own  educational 
training  in  anticipation  of  the  reward  that  will  come. 

13.839.  (Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Haye  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  the  existing 
training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers  could  be  utilised  as  part  of  the 
mauhinery  for  secondaiT'  teachers  P — Those  of  them  that  are  conveniently 
situated  in  large  towns  might,  I  think,  have  classes  for  day  students ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  that,  in  residential  colleges,  the  two 
classes  of  studentJ  should  be  trained  side  by  side.  I  think  were  might 
be  some  inconveniences  in  training  together  secondary  teachers  and 
elementary  teachers  under  the  same  roof  and  receiving  courses  of  education 
widely  divergent.  Of  necessity  the  students  in  an  elementary  training 
college  must  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  acquiring  general  know* 
ledge  and  general  culture ;  but  we  must  assume,  in  the  case  of  secondary 
teachers,  that  that  has  been  acquired  elsewhere.  Thou  as  the  secondary 
teachers  are  only  pursuing  the  practical  and  theoretical  side  of  their  work 
whilst  the  elementary  teachers  are  going  through  a  much  wider  and  more 

Seneral  course,  I  think  there  would  be  other  practical  inconveniences. 
»ut  in  the  case  of  day  training  colleges,  where  there  is  no  residence,  I 
see  no  reason  why  in  one  of  the  present  elementary  training  colleges  they 
should  not  have  classes  for  secondary  teachers.  That  has  been  the  case  at 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  College  for  many  years ;  there  has  been 
a  class  there  for  secondary  teachers  for  the  last  30  years. 

13.840.  Ts  it  not  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the^  residential  training 
colleges  to-day  they  are  taking  day  students,  and  is  not  that  tendency 
increasing  P — I  do  not  know  of  more  than  one  residential  training  college 
which  is  doing  so. 

13.841.  You  mean  Whitelands ? — Yes,  that  has  day  students;  there  may 
be  more. 

13.842.  There  are  more  than  that  certainly  ? — But  certainly  nob  of  the 
men's  colleges;  I  do  not  know  a  single  case.  St.  Mark's  has  none; 
Borough  Boad  has  none;  Westminster  has  none;  and  we  have  none. 
But  it  is  not  that  we  object  to  day  students;  it  is  that  we  really 
cannot  accommodate  them.  Our  lecture  rooms  were  of  course  constructed 
all  in  scale;  it  was  intended  that  we  should  train,  say,  110  students,  and 
all  our  rooms  were  constructed  with  a  view  to  that  number.  If  therefore 
we  were  to  take  in  outside  students,  who  would  form  a  day  college,  we 
should  be  put  *o  certain  inconvenience ;  we  should  not  have  class  roomff, 
or  lecture  rooms  sufficiently  large  for  them.  But  I  have  no  objection  to 
outside  students  per  se.  I  know  that  some  of  my  brother  principalfi 
thought  it  might  be  objectionable,  on  the  score  of  discipline,  to  have 
some  students  resident,  and  some  non-resident.  1  leave  you  to  imagine 
on  which  side  they  thought  that  mischief  might  ariEe. 

13.843.  {Mr.  YoicoLl,)  But  if  we  can  suppose  that  permission  were 
obtained  to  extend  the  existing  institution^  for  the  residential  training  of 
elementary  school  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  other  teachers, 
do  not  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  machinery  of  that  kind 
provided  for  those  secondary  teachers  who  would  not  be  classical  masters, 
or  high  mathematical  masters  in  secondary  schools,  and  would  not  be 
university  men  at  all,  but  who  would  teach  the  lower  forms  of  secondary 
schools  and  require  very  much  the  same  kind  of  education  and  training  as 
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are  required  by  the  certificated  teachers  P— Yes,  it  might  be  advantageous, 
and  yet,  I  think,  not  highly  desirable.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  any 
teachers  were  trained  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  X 
think  that  every  teacher  who  is  engaged  in  Secondary  Education  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  ec|uippod  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  rise  to 
the  very  highest  position  in  connexion  with  Secondary  Education.  If 
you  have  a  class  of  men  who  are  doomed,  by  the  education  that  they 
have  received,  to  be  nothing  more  than  ushers  all  their  lives  long,  yoa 
will  be  doing  a  great  injury  to  Secondary  Education. 

13.844.  But  you  recognised  vesterday,  in  your  evidence,  that  there  were 
considerable  numbers  of  teachers  existing  in  secondary  schools  who  are 
not  men  or  women  of  university  rank,  and  whose  general  education  was 
not  so  complete  as  it  well  might  be ;  and  to  those  the  proposal  that  the 
secondary  teacher's  technical  training  should  follow  a  university  training 
could  not  apply  at  present  at  any  rate  P — That  is  so. 

13.845.  Supposing  that   organisation  of   Secondary  Education  takes 
place,  and  one  portion  of  it  is  to  be  training  for  secondary  teachers,  what 
will  you  do  at  once — and  for  many  years  to  come  at  any  rate — ^with  the 
class  of  teachers  to  which  I  just  now  referred ;  will  not  you  endeavour  to 
provide  for  them  either  separate  residential  secondary  training  coUeseB, 
or  a  place  in  large  residential  elementary  training  colleges,  so  that  uiej 
may  have,  at  least,  liberalised  edacation,  if  it  comes  short  of  that  of 
university   range,  together  with  the   technical  instruction,  such  aa  a 
certificated  teacher  now  brings  to  his  work  P — ^I  sympathise  verr  much 
with  the  position  of  those  teachers,  and  I  would  do  all  that  could  be  done 
for  them  by  providing  lectures  and  any  other  assistance  that  might  be 
thought  desirable  that  would  help  to  equip  them  better  for  the  work  ot 
secondary  teaching ;    but  I  thiak  that  there  would  be  great  practical 
inconveniences  in  having  under  the  same  roof  students  who  were  receiving 
education  so  widely  divergent  as  that  of  a  secondiir^  and  an  elementary 
teacher.    You  must  remember  that  they  would  require,  to  a  large  extent, 
separate  lecture  rooms,  separate  class  rooms,  separate  staff,  all  of  which 
constitutes  a  great  practical  difficulty.     Theoretically,  what  you  suggest 
seems  to  me  very  highly  desirable,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  it  whatever; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  practical  working,  I  do  think  that  it  would  be  found 
that  you  could  not  to  any  very  large  extent,  at  anv  rate,  train  secondary 
and  elementary  teachers  in  the  same  residential  colleges. 

13.846.  What  would  be  the  difficulty  in  admitting  secondary  teachers 
who  had  not  gone  through  a  university  course  to  those  classes  at  your 
training  college  at  Battersea  where  ^ou  now  prepare  students  for  the 
matriculation  and  intermediate  examinations  of  London  University  P— 
None,  except  so  far  as  space  is  concerned. 

13.847.  You  are  aware  that  several  of  the  leading  training  colleges 
hrour  own,  of  course,  among  them)  are  now  laying  themselves  out  for  the 
fuller  education  of  many  of  their  students  P — ^les. 

13.848.  With  a  view  to  university  examinations  and  the  passing  of 
their  students  through  those  exammations  successfully  P — There  is  no 
reaaon  in  the  world  why  students  of  that  class  should  not  be  trained  in  an 
elementary  training  college,  excepb,  of  course,  this  fundamental  objection  : 
that  the  elementary  training  colleges  are  founded  very  largely  for  a 
special  work,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  l^t  special  work  might 
reasonably  object,  or  not  uureasonably  object,  to  the  application  of  the 
colleges  to  a  purpose  not  contemplated  by  me  founders. 

13.849.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  stated  already  that  you  think  a 
training  college  for  secondary  teachers  ought  not  to  be  literary  but  pro- 
fessional ? — 1  do  think  so ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Seconoary 
Education  is  a  very  wide  field,  and  that  there  will  be  every  oon- 
oeivable  grade  of  seoondarv  teacher.  I  understood  Mr.  Yoxall  to  refer  to 
the  lower  grade  of  secondary  teachers.  When  I  say  "  lower  grade,"  I 
do  not  use  the  word  in  any  invidious  sense,  but  rather  in  the  sense  that 
there  will  be  certain  secon  lary  teachers  wh<  will  not  be  able  to'afford 
to  go  to  the  imiversities,  but  whose  practical  training  for  their  work  is 
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quite  as  importaDt  as  the  practical  training  of  students  who  do  go  to  the 
UDiversity. 

18,8t50.  {Mr.  Cochhum.)  I  understand  jonr  difficulties  in  regard  to 
existing  residential  colleges  to  be  merely  structural ;  nothing  else  P — And 
you  will  not  forget  the  difficulty  that  I  have  just  stated  that  most  of  our 
existing  colleges  are  denominational ;  they  were  founded  by  religiously 
mindea  men  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  many  would  object,  I  think,  not 
unreasonably,  to  seeing  the  coilegeB  being  used  for  any  other  purpose 
that  was  not  compatible  with  the  original  one ;  they  would  object,  for 
instance,  to  their  being  used  for  the  mere  secular  training  of  teachers. 

13.851.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Ton  alluded  to  the  Home  and 
Colonial  College  a  little  while  back  ;  has  that  got  good  arrangements  for 
the  training  of  secondary  teachers  ? — I  cannot  speak,  with  personal 
knowledge,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  arrangements  tnat  are  made  there ; 
I  am  only  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  college. 

18.852.  Are  you  aware  that  they  turn  out  a  good  many  successful 
secondary  teachers? — ^Not  from  my  personal  knowledge.  My  personal 
knowledge  of  secondary  training  is  mainly  derived  from  my  long  con- 
nexion with  the  Maria  Grey  College.  1  he  fouDders  of  that  'institution 
were  very  desirous  when  it  was  started  that  they  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  assistance  of  somebody,  like  myself,  who  bad  had  a  long  experience 
in  the  training  of  teachers.  I  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  matter 
myself,  and  I  c<msented  to  give  lectures,  to  he^r  criticism  lessons,  and  to 
give  the  students  the  benefit  of  my  experience.  That  continued,  I  should 
think,  for  some  14  or  15  years,  until  at  last  my  duties  grew  too  numerous 
to  allow  of  my  carrying  on  the  work ;  and  I  very  regretfully  was  obliged 
to  throw  it  up. 

13.853.  Are  you  aware  that  a  good  many  very  successfu!  teachers  from 
the  Home  and  Colonial  College  are  now  mistresses  in  high  schools  for 
girls  under  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company  P — No,  I  was  not  aware 
of  that. 

13.854.  {Cliairman.)  In   regard  to  an    ideal  course    of   training    for   iDBi^L  Ck>UB8B 
secondary  teachers,  you  have  given  us   in  your  precis  a  very  careful    opTOAiKiwe 
analysis,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  recorded  on  our  m mutes  P —  '^TEfraSaf*^ 
Your  ideal,  of  course,  will  largely  depend  upon  your  ethical  aim.    I  have 

not  stated  that  in  the  precis  of  my  evidence,  but  I  attach  very  much 
importance  to  the  ideal  with  which  you  set  out  in  education — what  it  is 
that  you  are  going  to  aim  at.  I  do  not  propose  to  elaborately  state  what 
the  aim  of  Secondary  Edjication  should  be,  but  any  course  of  training 
for  secondary  teachers  must  embrace  the  theoretical  side  and  the  practical 
side.  Under  the  head  of  '*  Theory  "  I  have  stated  certain  general 
truths  and  principles,  with  which  I  think  all  teachers  ought  to  be  familiar. 
I  do  not  believe  in  little  tricks  and  dodges  and  artifices,  like  those  of  a 
craftsman,  but  I  do  largely  believe  in  the  student  being  acquainted  with 
ereat  and  luminous  principles  that  will  throw  a  light  upon  the  whole  of 
nis  work.  I  have  found  such  principles  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  to 
myself,  and  it  is  to  them  that  I  have  mainly  given  prominence.  I  start 
with  the  mutual  relations  of  body  and  mind,  because  the  teacher  has  to 
do  with  the  body  as  well  as  with  the  mind,  and  I  need  not  say  that  there 
is  a  very  close  relationship  between  the  two,  the  body  acting  upon  the 
mindy  and  the  mind  acting  upon  the  body ;  and,  unless  the  teacher  knows 
something  about  the  laws  of  both,  implying  physiology  as  well  as 
psychology,  I  cannot  quite  understand  how  he  can  do  justice  to  both. 
X  ou  will  see,  therefore,  that  I  have  sug^esced  that  the  relations  of  body 
and  mind  should  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  time  tables,  and 
there  I  am  contemplating  not  merely  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
the  sessions  of  the  school,  but  to  the  profitable  untilisation  of  what  we 
may  call  the  rhythm  of  physical  energy.  It  is  not  the  same  all  through 
the  day.  We  all  of  us  know  that  about  an  hour  or  two  after  breakfast  we 
are  caprible  of  our  best  intellectual  work ;  by  degrees  our  mental  energy 
seems  to  decline ;  it  revives  again  in  the  afternoon,  it  does  not  reach  so 
high  a  malximnm  point ;  and  in  the  evening  it  rises  once  more  perhaps 
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bntreacbes  a  still  lower  point.  These  &t6  pbysioal  traths  as  well  as 
mental  truths,  and  a  time  table  should  clearly  follow  this  natural  rhythm. 
The  subjects  demanding  the  greatest  strain  upon  the  mind  should  be 
taught  when  the  mind  is  at  its  maximum  energy ;  subjects  demanding^ 
Tory  little  mental  energy,  such  as,  we  will  say,  drawing,  vocal  music,  and 
so  on,  may  be  very  safely  relegated  to  the  arternoon ;  mere  searching  of 
books  of  reference  and  copying  out  notes  and  so  on,  all  that  may  be 
safely  relegated  again  to  the  eTening.  Physical  exercise,  again,  is  a  Terr 
important  part  of  education,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  games,  or  drill, 
or  calisthenics ;  and  here  teacher  will  receive  very  valuable  assistance 
from  some  knowleds^e  of  the  human  body  and  of  the  conditions  of  health- 
ful life.  Attention  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  application  of  physical  laws. 
Why  is  a  child  inattentive  P  It  is  not  becauf^e  he  does  not  want  to  learn ; 
it  is  because,  in  many  cases,  he  has  superfluous  energy  that  he  cannot 
get  rid  of,  and  he  has  to  invent  methods  by  which  he  can  relieve  himself. 
He  kicks  his  neighbour,  not  because  he  delights  in  crueltv,  or  wishes  to 
give  annoyance  to  his  teacher;  but  he  must  kick  somethinff.  And  I 
think  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  of  physical  well-being  is  of  tne  greatest 
help  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
discipline ;  there  again,  I  think,  good  order  is  very  largely  assisted  by  a  due 
regard  for  the  natural  needs  of  the  human  body.  If  children  are  allowed 
to  vary  their  posture,  if  they  are  allowed  adequate  opportunities  for 
exercising  their  lungs  and  their  limbs,  if  they  breathe  a  little  fresh  air 
and  so  on,  the  discipline  will  be  found  twice  as  easy  as  if  all  these  things 
be  disregarded. 

1 8.855.  Would  you  make  it  a  necessary  point  that  athletics  should  be 
studied  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they  exhaust,  or  the  decree  in  which 
they  fit  or  unfit  the  mind  for  education  ? — Yes,  I  would  have  all  these  things 
studied  in  great  detail.  Certain  games  exercise  only  the  upper  limbs, 
certain  games  exercise  only  the  lower  limbs,  and  certain  physical  exercises, 
exercise  mainlv  the  chest ;  but  I  think  students  of  the  art  of  teaching 
should  know  the  practical  value  of  all  these  forms  of  physical  exercise, — 
one  game  as  compared  with  another  game — games  generally  as  compared 
with  military  drill,  or  any  other  drill  that  you  may  choof  e  to  establish — 
gymnastics,  and  so  on. 

13.856.  Perhaps  you  will  now  state,  in  the  most  general  terms,  and 
without  detail,  what  you  consider  are  the  other  elements  of  theoretical 
education  P~  Then  I  come  to  laws  of  mind,  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  practice  of  education,  and  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  faculty;  not  of  "  faculties,"  which  I  ignore  altogether,  but 
the  cultivation  of  mental  power  as  distinct  from  the  possession  of  mental 
knowledp^e.  I  remarked  yesterday  that  I  thought  the  teacher  ought 
always  to  keep  before  his  mind  two  things :  that  there  is  a  certain  subject 
of  knowledge  which  ho  has  to  impart,  and  that  there  is  a  child  whose  mind 
has  to  be  trained  ;  and  I  think  that  all  through  education  the  training  of 
the  mind  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  amount  of  knowledge  with 
which  the  mind  itself  may  be  stored.  In  my  own  stud^  of  mental  science 
I  have  found  the  recognition  of  certain  laws  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
guidance  of  practice.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  isolate 
thes€  principles  from  the  main  body  of  the  science,  and  to  put  young 
teachers  in  possession  of  them.  It  is  best,  I  think,  to  come  to  details  in. 
illustrating  general  propositions  of  this  character.  Take  the  senses  :  how 
are  vou  to  cultivate  the  senses,  and  how  utilise  the  senses?  The  student 
should  be  taught  how  the  mind  works  in  the  accumulation  of  stmsible 
knowledge ;  how  the  mind  works  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
memory,  and  reminiscence ;  what  are  the  conditions  of  imagination  and 
how  it  works,  in  connexion  with  such  subjects  as  historv  ana  geography, 
and  so  on,  with  other  mental  operations.  Similarly  there  are  general 
principles  of  teaching,  of  which  I  have  given  specimens  in  my  pr^s 

not  at  all  an  exhaustive  enumeration,  but  simply  as  illustrative  of 

the  kind  of  knowledge  ttiat  the  secondary  teacher  should  be  put  in 
possession  of.  I  know  that  such  phrases  as  **  from  concrete  to  abstract," 
for  example,  are  part  of  the  jargon  of  pedagogy,  and  are  Qonstantly 
abused ;  but  I  want  the  students  to  understand  how  they  were  arrived  at» 
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mth  wbat  limitations  they  are  to  be  received,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
practically  applied.  With  regard  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  yarions 
subjects  usually  included  la  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools, 
we  draw  very  much  light  from  the  experience  of  the  past  and  from 
the  experience  of  snecialisis.  I  think  that  teachers  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  reJative  value  of  the  Tarious  methods  that  are  open  to 
them»  as  tested  first  of  all  by  their  accordance  witU  sciontiiic  principlei!, 
and,  secondly,  as  tested  by  experience,  as,  for  instance,  in  discipline 
through  teaching,  and  not  as  something  separate  and  distinct  from  it.  I 
have  always  held  that  the  discipline  that  is  obtained  as  a  special  end  is  not 
worth  very  much.  If  you  have  good  methods  you  will  Lecure  the  disci- 
pline as  a  by  result ;  your  pnpils  will  be  only  too  anxious  to  learn. 
Motives,  aeain,  and  rewards  and  punishments  of  course  form  a  very  impor- 
tant part  m  ethical  and  religious  education,  quite  apart  from  discipline. 
How  to  work  from  particular  to  universal  would  form  a  part  of  the 
preparation  of  all  teachers,  and  it  would  naturally  come  under  the  head 
of  logic  rather  than  nnder  the  head  of  psvchology,  although  it  has  a 
psychological  side.  I  am  intent ionallv  brief;  my  sole  desire  in  putting 
down  this  syllabus  was  to  give  some  idea  of  the  course  of  training  that! 
think  secondary  teachers  ought  to  go  through,  and  I  should  he  quite 
willing  simply  to  put  in  the  document  without  comment. 

13.857.  If  you  will  ju«t  read  on  then  it  will  appear  in  your  evidence— 
I  think  that  all  teachers  should  have  some  knowledge  of  school  archi- 
tecture, not  that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  design  schools,  but  that  ther 
will  frequently  succeed  to  schools  that  have  been  verv  ill-designed. 
School  architecture  is  quite  a  modern  thing.  Most  of  our  existing 
secondary  schools  were  designed  by  men  who  had  never  made  a  special 
study  of  school  architecture,  and  are  very  ill-fitted  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied,  they  are  bad  for  teaching,  bad  for  ventilation, 
inconvenient,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  objectionable  on  the  score  of  their 
straotural  design.  Fittings,  fHirniture,  and  sanitary  conditions  are  also 
important  branches  of  educational  knowledge  that  I  think  every  teacher 
should  be  familiar  with ;  they  nre  matters  in  which  we  are  constantly 
improving.  Many  of  our  public  schools  and  middle-class  school  are 
vastly  behind  our  elementary  schools  in  matters  of  this  kind.  X  do  not 
wish  to  draw  any  invidious  comparisons,  but  I  think  you  would  find  that 
the  fittings  of  a  London  Board  School,  and  the  furniture  and  apparatus 
generally,  were  vastly  superior  to  those  of  any  public  school  in  the 
country.  Teachers  again  snould  know  what  constitutes  a  good  text-book 
with  regard  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  drawn  up,  because  just  aa 
teaching  should  be  based  upon  scientific  principles  books  should  be 
drawn  up  upon  them.  Now  that  rarely  happens.  We  have  men  who 
write  school  books  who  know  the  subject,  but  know  nothing  about 
teaching,  and  we  have  men  who  know  something  about  teaching,  but  unfor- 
tunately know  very  little  about  the  subject  they  undertake  to  treat  of; 
we  have  books  on  science  written  by  teachers  not  very  familiar  with 
science,  and  again  we  have  books  on  science  written  by  scientific  men 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  teaching.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same 
principles  that  underlie  the  practice  of  teaching  should  underlie  the 
drawing  up  of  a  school  book.  Then  there  is  the  organisation  of  the  staff; 
what  staff  a  school  of  a  particular  kind  will  neea  ;  how  it  may  be  best 
distributed,  where  you  shall  use  your  ablest  men  or  ablest  women,  at  the 
top  of  the  school  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  school,  whether  you  should 
have  any  changing  arrangements  by  which  teachers  should  be  transferred 
from  class  to  class,  and  so  on ;  these  anQ  all  questions,  I  think,  which 
student  teachers  should  face  before  they  enter  upon  their  work.  As 
to  the  modes  of  classification  of  children,  I  need  not  say  that  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  children  may  be  arranged  in  a  school ;  they  may 
•be  classified  according  to  their  age,  or  according  to  their  proficiency  in  a 
particular  subject,  or  according  to  their  proficiency  in  many  subjects. 

13.858.  In  a  word,  your  theoretical  instruction  covers  the  whole  conduct, 
and  mode  of  conduct,  of  school  and  class  alike  ? — Quite,  and  schools  oi 
many  types. 
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13.859.  Yoa  do  not,  I  see,  iuclade  the  history  of  education  P — ^I  should 
hare  included  it;  but  I  would  put  it  after  the  various  points  tliAl 
I  have  enumerated,  because  it  always  seems  to  me  to  be  of  less  value  than 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  parte  of  education.  I  am  fully  sensible 
of  the  good  that  may  be  derived  from  the  studv  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, but  I  would  not  put  it  first ;  I  do  not  think  that  a  young  student  is 
in  a  position  to  pick  up  for  himself  the  best  methods  of  education  from 
the  experience  of  the  past. 

13.860.  Then,  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  comparative 
methods  of  education  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  teachers;  for 
example,  the  method  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  method  of  the  Christian. 
Brothers? — I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  such  a  book  as  Quick's 
Educational  Beformers  should  form  part  of  the  coui  se  of  any  system  of 
practical  training  whether  for  a  secondary  teacher  or  an  elementary 
teacher ;  but  I  would  not  begin  wiih  studying  the  history  of  the  past. 
I  do  not  think  the  student  is  in  a  position  to  profit  much  by  a  book  of 
that  kind  until  a  ^ood  basis  has  been  laid  in  tne  way  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction. 

13.861 .  Then  I  think  as  regards  the  practical  side  we  have  had  most  of 
your  suggestions  from  you  already ;  are  there  any  points  among  them  on 
which  you  specially  wish  to  dwell? — With  reeard  to  the  duration  of 
training,  which  is  a  very  important  point  indeed,  I  think  that  in  the  case 
of  students  who  have  been  through  a  university  and  have  graduated,  a 
year's  training  would  be  quito  adequate.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
practising  schools  (an  all  important  question)  I  difier  from  some  educa- 
tionalists in  this  matter.  1  know  there  are  persons  of  very  considerable 
experience  who  would  prefer  a  variety  of  practising  bchools  to  one 
practising  school.  My  own  experience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  having 
one  good  practising  school,  supplemented  by  visits  to  other  schools.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  young  student  is  in  a  position  to  form  for  himself 
some  eclectic  system  by  going  about  from  school  to  school,  and  picking 
up  a  wrinkle  here  and  a  wrinkle  there ;  let  him  first  of  all  oecome 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  some  good  model  school,  and  then,  if  you 
like,  send  him  out  and  afford  him  an  opportunitv  of  comparing  the 
practice  of  other  schools  with  the  model  school  in  which  he  received  his 
own  special  inatrurtion.  I  have  already  stated  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  condition  of  efficient  criticism,  namely,  that  the  whole  staff  should  be 
present. 

13.862.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Tou  would  sympathise  with  any  scheme  which 
would  encourage  conferences  on  pedagogic  subjects  among  teachers  ? — 
Certainly.  I  believe  that  very  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  a 
mutual  interchange  of  opinions  and  experience  in  matters  of  that  kind. 

18.863.  Especially  on  pedagogic  questions  ? — ^Yes.  For  many  years  I 
belonged  to  the  Educational  Society  in  London,  and  I  look  tiaok  wim 
veiy  much  gratitude  to  the  very  many  valuable  lessons  which  I  learned 
there. 

BBftisraiTiov  13,864.  {OJiairman.)  On  the  subject  of  the  registration  of  teachers  you 
ov  TiACHBBs.  think  that  certain  qualifications  ought  to  be  required  fh>m  existing 
teachers  to  entitle  them  to  go  on  the  register  P — I  think  that  we  must  draw 
some  distinction  between  existing  teachers  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  for  a  considerable  period,  and  teachers  who  have  only 
recently  entered  upon  the  work.  I  would  not  deal  hardlv  with  secondary 
teachers  of  experience ;  I  would  put  them  at  once  upon  uie  register  with- 
out any  hesitation ;  but  in  the  case  of  young  teachers  who  have  only  been 
engaged  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  work,  I  would  say  to  them  that  within 
a  certain  period  they  must  qualify  themselves  as  regards  both  general 
knowledge  and  some  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
as  a  con£tion  of  remaining  secondary  teachers. 

13,865.  Then  as  to  future  teachers,  what  would  you  sav  P — I  think  that- 
no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  engase  in  Secondary  Education  who  was 
not  able  to  furnish  adequate  proof  both  of  general  knowledge  and  special 
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training.  That  is  the  case  with  elementary  teachers ;  no  teacher  can  be 
employed  in  an  elementary  school  who  is  not  in  ^esession  of  a  diploma 
certifying  his  efficiency  for  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  seems  a 
disgrace  to  the  country  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  worse  off  in 
this  respect  than  elementary  education. 

13.866.  Have  you  any  ideal  of  what  yon  would  require  as  an  adequate 
standard  or  evidence  of  training  P — Having  regard  to  the  many  grades  of 
Secondary  Education,  I  would  say,  with  respect  to  the  higher  grade,  that 
nobody  snould  engage  in  the  work  unless  he  were  in  possession  of  a  degree. 
With  regard  to  the  lower  grades  (and  I  am  here  thinking  of  those  middle- 
class  schools  which  are  onT^  Just  a  shade  above  our  highest  elementary 
schools),  I  should  be  satisned  with  ^oung  teachers  having  passed  some 
university  examination,  sayi.the  matriculation  examination,  of  the  London 
University ;  but  I  do  think  that  if  you  are  going  to  establish,  or  if  you 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  secondary  training  colleges,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  a  diploma  should  be  required  of  some  kind  or  other,  in 
order  that  teachers  may  be  induced  to  go  to  those  training  colleges, 
because  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  go  unless  some  sort  of  pressure  is 
put  upon  them. 

13.867.  In  rate-aided  secondary  schools,  what  kind  of  teachers  would 
you  require  to  be  exclusively  employed? — ^They  should  all  possess  a 
diploma  of  some  kind,  all  of  them ;  because  there,  I  think,  you  are  masters 
of  the  situation.  In  the  case  of  old-established  schools  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  your  action  may  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  hampered ;  but  if  yon  are  to  create  new  schools,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  can  lay  down  your  own  conditions  with  resard  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  you  cannot  fix  your  standard  too  high. 

13.868.  Would  you  require  the  rate-aided  secondary  schools  to  have  a 
special  function  as  regards  student-teachers  ? — I  did  think  so  when  I  drew 
up  this  pr^is.  It  seemed  to  me  that  these  rate-aided  secondary  schools 
might  do  something  for  the  supply  of  students  for  the  secondary  training 
colleges,  that  would  be  comparable  to  what  is  at  present  done  by  the 
elementary  schools  for  the  elementary  training  colleges.  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  catch  promising  young  teachers,  especially  in  the  case  of 
teachers  who  were  unable  to  go  to  the  university,  and  who  would,  there- 
fore, have  to  qualify  themselves  for  university,  and  other  examinations 
either  in  the  schools  in  which  they  were  trained,  or  in  other  schools  of  a 
similar  character. 

13.869.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  need  for  an  examining  board,  or 
examining  boards  for  secondary  teachers  P — ^Yes,  it  is  the  only  wa^,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  in  which  the  teachers  themselves  can  obtain  a  voice  in  a 
matter  in  wMch  they,  above  all  others,  are  greatly  interested. 

13.870.  Would  you  sketch  out  what  you  consider  necessary  in  this 
matter  P — I  would  have  an  examining  board  composed  of  experts  of  the 

grofession  representing  prettv  well  all  the  more  important  forms  of 
econdary  Education.  I  think  the  board  should  also  partly  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  Government  in  order  that  there  may  be  some  con- 
necting link  between  the  body  that  issues  diplomas  to  secondary  teachers 
and  the  executive  of  the  Government.  I  may  say  here  tliat  in  ^e 
granting  of  diplomas  in  Germany  the  jury  is  always  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative direct  of  the  GK>vernment,  a  representotive  of  the  provincial 
authority  or  of  the  district,  and  the  whole  professional  staff  of  the  training 
college  itself. 

13.871.  Would  you  recommend  a  similar  board  for  Eagland  ? — ^Yes.  I 
am  rather  in  favour  of  a  board,  because  it  secures  a  certain  uniformity  of 
standard.  If  you  have  not  one  examining  body  you  will  have,  it  may  be 
20  different  standards  throughout  the  country.  That  would  be  very 
misleading  to  the  public  and  to  the  managers  of  schools,  a  first  class  here 
will  mean  one  thing,  and  a  first  class  somewhere  else  will  mean  something 
else.  It  would  be  like  having  in  circulation  a  sovereign  that  was  soma- 
times  worth  lbs.,  aad  sometimes  worth  20^.,  and  sometimes  worth  half 
a  crown. 
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13.872.  Wonld  you  hfty©  any  special  university  board  ? — ^I  would  bare 
repreBentatiTea  of  the  unirersitibs  upon  the  central  board,  but  I  would  not 
allow  the  universities  to  grant  professional  certificates. 

13.873.  You  would  have  no  professional  certificates  granted  by  any  but 
the  central  board  ? — No. 

13.874.  Then  what  function  would  a  university  board,  or  an  indepen- 
dent body  like  the  College  of  Preceptors,  have  in  this  matter  ? — I  think 
that  in  the  days  that  we  are  looking  forward  to  all  these  independent 
bodies  must  be  p.'epared  to  have  Government  assessors  in  awardin^^ 
certificates  and  in  determing  the  curricula  of  studies  that  they  provide. 

13.875.  (Mr.  SeuUer.)    You  would  wi^h  to  have  one  register  for  all 
teachers,    elementary  and  secondary  P-^  Yes,   I  should,  because  I  am* 
looking  forward  to  the  days  when  the  middle  wall  of  partition  will  be 
broken  down,  and  every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  the  best  of  oar 
elemejutary  teachers  to  engage  in  Secondary  Education. 

13.876.  In  fact  jon  ieel  that  social  estrangement  ia  one  of  the  causes  of 
weakness  in  English  education,  at  the  present  time  P — It  is.  I  think  the 
secondary  schools  have  suflered  very  much  from  it,  and  in  this  way :  I  am 
constantly  applied  to  by  hecMlmaBters  for  trained  teachers  (I  am  now 
speaking  of  neadmasters  of  secondary  achools)  for  the  English  subjects. 
They  know,  from  experience,  that  these  subjects  can  be  better  taught  by 
trained  masters  than  by  men  fresh  from  the  univenity.  What  do  you 
find  ?  If  one  of  our  students  goes  as  an  English  master  to  a  public 
school,  the  position  that  he  holds  there  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  there  is  a 
difirerenoe—- a  social  difference  drawn  between  him  and  the  university 
teachers;  and  his  position  is  so  unenviable  that  it  is  with  the  very 
greatest  reluctance  that  I  see  students  engaged  in  that  work.  That  is 
not  the  only  objection  to  it.  There  is  no  career  for  a  good  elementary 
teacher  in  connexion  with  secondary  schools,  and  our  best  men  will  not 
go  into  such  schools ;  they  know  that  when  they  have  been  appointed  as 
English  master  they  have  got  to  the  end  of  their  tether. 

13.877.  And  if  you  broke  up  your  register  into  sections,  or  cat3gories, 
you  would  tend  to  perpetuate  that  kind  of  difference  P — So  far  forth. 

13.878.  In  fact  you  wish  that  all  teachers  according  to  their  aptitude 
should  be  available  for  work  in  the  various  grades  or  education  r— Yes, 
Secondary  Education  has  already  gained  enormously  from  attracting  the 
best  of  our  elementary  teachers,  who  have  not  gone,  you  will  remember, 
into  the  old  foundation  schools,  but  have  started  secondary  schools  of 
their  own. 

13.879.  There  might  thus  be  a  passage  from  one  grade  of  education  to 
another,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  began  with  secondary  school  work  might 
take  to  the  work  in  a  primary  school,  and  vu'e  versa  P— Thore  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  secondary  teachers  should  not  begin  their  work  in  an 
elementary  school. 

13,830.  Are  you  aware  that  an  increasing  number  of  teachers  have  been 
Wought  to  Oxford  within  recent  years,  to  take  educational  work  in  the 
colleges,  after  experience  in  secondary  schools  P — Yes.  T  know  nothing 
of  it  except  through  the  press.  I  was  invited  to  go  and  lecture  to  them, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so. 

13.881.  It  would  also  simplify  many  administrative  questions,  would 
it  not,  if  you  had  one  alphabetical  register  in  which  all  teachers  should 
be  included,  with  a  clear  statement  of  their  different  qualifications  P — Yes. 

13.882.  It  would  also  be  possible,  I  suppose,  to  classify  the  schools  in 
the  same  register  P — Yes,  I  see  no  difficulty  about  that. 

]  3,883.  And  to  break  it  up  possibly  into  distinct  areas  for  administrative 
reasons  P— Yes. 

1 3,884.  Might  I  ask  in  whose  hands  you  would  place  the  management 
of  the  register  P — The  same  board  to  which  I  should  entrust  the  exami- 
nation of  secondary  teachers  and  the  issuing  of  diplomas. 
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13.885.  Would  the  council  proposed  in  either  of  the  Teachers'  Registrar 
tiou  Bills  meet  your  wishes? — Quito.  I  should  be  quite  Bati^fiea  with 
the  proposals  made  in  those  Bills. 

13.886.  What  sort  of  length  of  experience  would  jou  recommend  the 
country  to  accept  in  the  case  of  an  existing  teacher  as  satisfactory » 
without  further  qualification,  on  the  first  introduction  of  the  register  P— I 
think  if  he  had  been  a  teacher  lor  10  years,  his  name  might  be  very 
safely  pat  upon  the  register.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  should 
require  so  long  a  period  as  that,  if  you  had  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
practical  success  durmg  the  time  that  he  bad  had  charge  of  a  school. 

13.887.  I  understand  that  you  would  place  in  the  hands  of  this  ooonoll 
•f  registration — ^this  central  board— the  docisiou  as  to  what  qualifioationa 
shoukl  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  teachers  P — Yes. 

13.888.  There  would,  I  sappDee,  be  something  to  say  for  giving  that 
board,  a  fall  measure  of  freedom  in  recognising  concurrent  examinations  F 
— ^Yes,  1  should  not  consider  it  at  all  necessary  that  tli^y  should  give 
their  diplomas  only  upon  the  result  of  their  own  oxaminatioos.  1  am  now 
contemplating,  of  course,  examinations  in  general  knowledge  more 
particularly ;  but  as  regards  practical  skill  and  theory  there  might  be 
some  difficulty  in  recogaising  any  co-ordinate  authority  with  themselveB.- 

13.889.  But  the  tendency  on  tae  part  of  a  professional  body  of  that 
kind  would  be  to  make  the  rec^uirements  rise  rather  than  aecline  in 
severity  would  it  not  P— Yes,  I  think  so. 

13.890.  And  you  would  sympathise  with  those  who  feel  the  danger  of 
stereotyping  the  forms  of  training  by  insisting  on  one  examination  only  P 
— ^Yes,  there  might  be  a  danger  in  that  direction ;  but  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  largel;^  neutralised  by  the  leavening  of  this  examining  board 
with  men  oi  high  culture  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  actual  work 
of  teaching,  but  would  take  liberal  views  of  the  whole  work  such  as  jou 
might  expect  from  men  of  wide  reading  and  large  ability. 

13.891.  But  if  all  teachers  were  placed  on  one  register,  do  you  think 
yourself  that  there  is  much  in  the  objection  that  the  aims  and  needs  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  Secondary  Education  would  tend  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  pressure  of  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned  in  primary  education  P— 
No,  1  do  not. 

13.892.  You  think  that  we  might  safely  trust  to  a  constituency,  the 
majority  of  which  would  be  primary  teachers,  the  care  of  the  interests  of 
Secondary  and  Higher  Education? — Well,  I  should  not  like  this  board  to 
be  constructed  upon  a  representative  principle ;  if  a  prep3nderance  of 
the  mem^:ers  of  the  board  were  either  elementary  teachers  or  elected  by 
elementary  teachers,  I  think  they  might  exert  a  somewhat  dangerous 
influence  upon  the  higher  education  of  the  country.  With  all  deference 
to  their  practical  skill,  1  should  not  make  them  the  arbiters  of  the 
naethods  and  aims  of  the  higher  reaches  of  Secondary  Education. 

13.893.  But  provided  that  the  chosen  representatives  were  drawn  from 
those  who  had  experience  in  the  various  grades,  you  might  fairly  trust 
their  selection  to  a  constituency  representing  the  profession  as  a  whole  P 
— Tes,  1  would ;  but  1  still  return  ta  the  danger  of  anything  like  propor- 
tional representation.  The  elementary  teachers  of  this  country  are  so 
overwhelming  in  their  numbers,  that  if  they  were  proportionately 
represented  upon  the  examining  board  their  voice  would  completely 
outweigh  all  the  other  elements  on  the  board  whencesoever  drawn. 

13.894.  One  question  more ;  would  you  be  willing  to  have  university 
teachers  placed  on  the  same  register  ? — ^^Yes,  I  think  that  university 
teachers  need  training  quite  as  much  as  otlier  teachers. 

13.895.  (Mr,  Yoxill.)  With  regard  to  this  p)int  of  the  overwhelming 
numbers,  as  you  know,  the  certificated  teachers  of  the  country  are 
Homething  like  50,000  strong.  Wo  have  had  some  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  adult   teachers  in   secondary  Bcho:)ls  are  70,000  strong. 
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and  that  does  not  include  private  fforemesses,  Tisitinff  tatora,  or  nnlT^mty 
taton ;  80  that  there  can  hardly  be  SDch  an  overwhelming  preponderance 
on  the  one  side,  do  yon  think  P — I  am  not  familiar  with  the  BtatistioH  of 
Secondary  Education,  but  I  should  be  greatly  surpriBed  to  find  that  tiie 
number  of  secondaiy  teachers  was  bo  much  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
elementary  teachers ;  it  is  a  new  fact  to  me. 

13.896.  Upon  the  basis  that  all  existing  teachers  should  be  admitted  to 
the  register  for  a  period,  say,  of  two  years,  and  that  after  that  period 
hatf  elapsed,  then  and  then  only  should  qualifications  for  registratioxi 
be  required,  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  you  would  find  that  tbe 
oei*tificated  teachers  would  not  preponderate  in  numbers  over  the  others  F 
— ^Then  my  objection  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  it  were  found  that 
the  elementary  teachers  did  nob  form  a  preponderating  element  on  thitf 
examining  board. 

13.897.  {Dr.  WormeU.)  On  that  question  of  numbers*  I  suppose  yon. 
would  recognise  that  it  always  will  be  the  case  that  elementary  teachers, 
from  the  community  of  their  interests,  and  similarity  of  their  work,  will 
be  much  better  organised  than  any  teachers  of  other  schools ;  that  in  an 
organisation  of  eleusentary  teachers  yon  may  expect  thousands,  but  that 
in  an  organisation  of  secondary  teachers,  broken  up  as  the  body  is  into 
different  sections,  you  will  count  fifties  and  hundreds? — ^Yes,  I  think 
there  is  a  danger  from  that  source;  but  we  must  bear  m  mind  that 
secondary  teachers  will  organise  too.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  are 
only  imperfectly  organised ;  there  is  an  association  of  one  grade,  and  an 
association  of  another  grade ;  but  the  tendency  of  bodies  like  the  Teachers' 
Guild  is  to  fuse  all  those  sectional  associations,  so  that  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  secondary  teachers  also  will  form  one  large 
united  and  organised  body. 

13.898.  I  suppose  that  on  this  universal  register  you  would  ultimately 
have  those  only  who  were  qualified  to  take  charge  of  schools  ? — Yes. 

13.899.  The  fact  that  they  are  on  the  register  would  indicate  the 
qualificati  m  P — Yes. 

13.900.  Would  you  say  that  they  were  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
elementary  schools  as  well  as  secondary  scnools,  independently  of  any 
other  certificate  P — ^That  question  is  a  little  complicated  by  the  somewhat 
artificial  arrangements  which  regelate  our  elementary  echools.  It  ia  not 
enough  that  a  teacher  should  be  well-qualified  to  take  charse  of  an 
elementary  school ;  he  must  hold  a  certain  diploma  recognisea  by  the 
Education  Department.  If  I  understand  your  question  aright,  it  is  to 
this  efiect :  would  a  Eecondary  teacher,  whose  name  was  on  the  register, 
be,  in  virtue  of  that  simple  fact,  qualified  to  take  charge  of  an  elementary 
school  P 

13.901.  YesP— I  should  say,  yes,  if  the  Education  Denartment  was 
Bufficientlv  assured  that  the  qualifications  which  the  teacner  possessed 
were  equivalent  to  those  already  required  from  teachers  holding  a 
certificate  of  merit. 

13.902.  I  wish  to  put  this  point  before  yon :  There  are  two  classes  <^ 
people  who  desire  the  unification  of  the  profession,  and  ultimately 
one  way  of  dealing  with  the  minimum  of  qualification  required  of  teachers. 
One  class  proposes  an  untried  method — a  registration  to  be  started  in 
that  part  of  the  profession  where  everybody  seems  to  call  for  it,  that  is 
to  say,  among  secondary  teachers.  Numbers  of  this  class  hope  that  when 
the  method  of  registration  becomes  tried,  and  the  register  purified,  it 
will  work  its  way  downwards,  and  do  away  with  the  certificate  of  the 
Education  Department  as  it  at  present  exists.  Another  class  of  teachers 
who  desire  this — unification— *desire  it  in  a  one-sided  way;  they  wish 
to  put  all  elementary  teachers  upon  a  list  of  those  qualified  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools,  without  opening  in  a  reciprocal  way  the  elementary 
schools  to  those  qualified  to  teach  in  secondary  schools.  Do  you  prefer 
this  latter  plan  to  the  first  P  —  I  am  wholly  in  favour  of  complete 
reciprocity. 
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13.903.  {Mr.  Taxall.)  Are  yoa  aware  of  any  body  of  teachers  who  wish 
to  open  the  secondary  echoois  to  themselvee,  and  at  the  same  to  exclude 
other  teachers  from  the  public  elementary  schools  P — I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  I  think  that  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  to  throw  open  the  elementary  schools  to  teachers  who  nave 
been  trained  in  secondary  schools;  in  fact,  [  think  there  is  a  general 
diaposition  to  invite  teachers  of  somewhat  superior  education  to  engage 
in  elementary  school  work. 

13.904.  {Dr.  Wormdl.)  Is  it  possible  for  a  uniyersity  graduate  now  to 

go  at  once  and  take  charge  or  an  elementary  school? —Not  to  take  the 
eadmastereihip  ;  that  is  a  restriction  imposed  by  the  Department  itself. 

•  13,905.  Would  you  have  that  restriction  removed  P — I  would  have  that 
restriction  remoyed ;  but  not  nntil  adequate  goaranteos  are  furnished  by  the 
graduate  that  he  is  competent  for  the  work  in  which  he  wishca  to  engage. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Chasles  Majliin  and  Mr.  John  Montoombet  recalled  and  further 

examined. 

Hkoiitbatiox 

13.906.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Martin.)  You  wish  to  deal,  I  think,  with  the    or  Txachbm. 
subject  of  registration  of  teachers  ? — Yes ;   in  our  view  registration  of 
teachers  is  a  thing  urgently  required.    There  are  two  considerations  that 
move  us  to  this  opinion.    The  first  is  that  with  i  egiatratiou  must  go  some 
sort  of  training  of  teachers ;    we  cannot  imagine  that  aiiy  system  of 
registration  would,  unless  it  required,  as  a  necessary  qualification,  fi'om 
those  who  were  registered,  some  professional  training ;  and  our  view  is 
that  all  teachers  should  be  trained — teachers  in  secondary  schools  I  am 
referring  to.    Our  object  in  urging  registration  upon  the  Commission  is 
that  it  will  produce  a  class  of  teachers  better  fitted  to  carry  out  the  work 
which  they  have  undertaken  to  do  than  at  present  exists.    Then  there 
is  another  point,  which  perhaps  may  be  looked  upun  as  somewhat  senti- 
mental, but  which  has  a  very  practical  bearing  upon  the  efiioiency  of 
schools :  it  is  that  at  present  teachers  are  divided  into  classes  as  it  were ; 
there  is  the  elementary  teacher,  and  there  is  the  teacher  in  secon^iary 
schools,  and  there  are  aifferent  classes  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
We  feel  that  on  the  establishment  of  a  register  we  should  all  belong  to 
one  family  as  it  were,  and  we  should  then  have  common  aims  ;  our  work 
would  shape  itself  better,  and  there  would  arise  immediately  after  the 
establishment  of  the  register,  a  code  of  professional  manners,  which  I 
think  would  work  only  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  therefore  for  the 
good  of  education.     I  think  that  in  all  professions  in  which  there  is  an 
etiquette,  the  etiquette  works,  at  least  nowadays,  when  public  opinion  is 
80  strong,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not  for  the  gooa  of  the  members 
of  the  profession  solely.    Those  are  the  two  points  that  we  should  like-  to 
urge  upon  the  Commission  for  the  establishment  of  a  register.     Connected 
with  them  of  course  is  the  point  that  a  great  many  inefficient  schools  exist 
at  present,  partly  public  endowed  secondary  scnools  and  partly  private 
secondary  schools ;  and  we  feel  that  upon  the  establishment  of  a  register 
a  good    many  of  these  inefficient  schools   would  ^pradually  disappear, 
because  the  amount  of  training  that  would  be  required  of  the  teachers 
would  deter  many  unsuitable  men  f^m  entering  the  profession. 

13.907.  You  feel  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  teaching  profession 
that  inefficient  schools  or  teachers  should  exist? — Just  so;  and  there  is 
a  great  desire  amongst  us  for  means  of  improying  our  professional 
qualifications. 

13.908.  Then  what  qualifications  for  registration  would  you  insist  upon  P  Quautica* 
— They  divide  themseiyes  into  two  parts :  intellectual  qualifications  and      tiovb. 

Srofessional   qualifications.     First  of  all,  as  regards  intellectual  quaii- 
cations,  we  feel  that  ultimately   they   should  not   be    lower  than  ^ 

i    S8fi69.  ^ 
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nniTersity  degree;  at  any  rate,  we  lay  down  the  principle  chat  they 
should  be  higher,  as  a  rule,  thaia  obtain  in  primary  education ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  intellectual  qualifications  for  a  master  in  the  secondary 
school  should  be  of  a  higher  standard  than  those  of  a  master  in  the 
primary  school.  I  think  that  is  the  principle  that  is  laid  down  in  all 
countries  in  which  or  g'inised  Secondary  Education  is  found.  It  is  so  in 
Canada,  and  also  on  the 'Continent.  There  is  one  other  point.  This  would 
not  be  a  very  great  advance  I  believe  upon  present  conditions,  because  we 
have  a  return  here  from  465  public  secondary  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  giving  the  number  of  assiscant-masters  who  are  gpraduates  and  the 
number  who  are  uudergraduates.  The  number  of  schools  is  465.  The 
number  of  assistant-masters,  excluding  580  visiting  masters,  2,958 ;  the 
number  of  graduates,  1,858,  of  whom  Oxford  furnished  673,  Cambridge 
786,  Dublin  41,  London  2iB8,  other  universities  in  the  British  Empire  51, 
foreign  universities  74,  and  universities  not  ascertained  20 ;  the  graduates 
of  more  than  one  uaivernity  are  75.  The  per-centa^e  of  assistant-masters 
who  are  graduates  is  63.  The  number  of  undergraduates  is  388,  of  whom 
Oxford  furnished  25,  Cambridge  16,  Dublin  27,  iiondon  267,  other  univer- 
sities in  the  British  Empire  20,  and  foreign  universities  33.  From  this 
return  it  appears  then  that  there  is  already  a  very  high  per-centage  of 
assistant- masters  who  are  graduates,  and  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult 
to  demand  that  those  who  apply  for  registration  as  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  should  have  graduated  at  some  university  in  the  British  Isles. 
8ce  Appendix  3. 

13.909.  In  the  case  of  graduates  of  foreign  universities,  are  these  foreign 
or  English  masters? — I  think  Mr.  Montgomery  will  answer  that. 
{Mr.  Montgomery.)  The  assistant-masters  who  have  degrees  of  foreign 
universities  are,  as  a  rule — ^^irobably,  90  per  cent,  foreigners. 

13.910.  (To  Mr.  Martin.)  You  feel  then  that  you  would  be  only  extending 
to  the  whole  body  of  assistant-masters  a  principle  already  accepted  by  the 
major  part  ?  —Yes. 

13.911.  Now,  as  to  professional  qualifications,  what  would  you  require  P 
— ^We  think  these  should  be  of  a  twofold  nature.  First  of  all,  there 
should  bo  a  certificate  or  diploma  in  th^  theory  and  art  of  teaching; 
secondly,  since  this  is  not  sufficient  in  itself,  there  should  be  a  certain 
amount  of  experience,  either  in  a  normal  school,  or  in  a  secondary  school 
approved  for  this  purpose.  Of  course  book- work  is  merely  a  small  part  of 
a  teacher  s  training,  or  of  any  sort  of  professional  trainmg ;  there  must 
be  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work,  and  I  think  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  require,  as  the  sole  qualification  for  registration,  a  certificate  or 
diploma  in  the  art  and  theory  of  teaching,  but  that  there  should  be  also 
some  practical  experience  before  the  registration  is  made.  But  as  this 
comes  under  the  subject  of  the  training  of  teachers  any  other  remarks 
upon  this  point  I  should  like  to  defer  tiU  we  come  to  that  section. 

13.912.  You  alluded  to  manners  as  one  of  the  things  that  registration 
would  cultivate.  Do  you  mean  manners  in  the  old  sense,  to  include 
morals  P — Yes,  I  believe  that  would  be  included  in  what  is  called  a 
professional  etiquette — ^that  is  to  say,  a  code  of  conduct  that  would  be 
accepted  by  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  and  any  breaches  of  which  would 
be  considered  as  an  offence  against  the  profession. 

13.913.  For  certain  offenc<is,  would  you  recommend  either  exclusion  or 
removal  from  the  register  ? — Yes ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  brought 
the  point  forward.  In  the  case  of  the  medical  register  a  doctor's  name 
can  }ye  removed  if  he  is  guilty  of  professional  misconduct ;  but  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  remove  a  teacher  from  the  register  now,  because 
there  is  no  code  of  professional  conduct ;  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 
would  be  called  misconduct  among  teachers,  excepting  some  ofience 
against  the  laws — a  misdemeanour  or  felony — which,  of  course,  would  be 
sufficient  cause  for  removing  a  man  from  the  register.  But  there  are 
many  other  acts  that  do  not  come  withm  the  law,  which  I  think  would 
justify  the  council  in  removing  a  teacher  from  the  register. 
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13.914.  Then  you  have  to  apply  the  idea  of  a  register  to  ezifiting  Tbicpokaet 
teachers,  to  the  men  already  in  the  field ;  how  would  you  propose  to  do  P«oviMoiri. 
that  P— One  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  connexion  with  the  register  is 

the  question  whether  men  who  are  already  teaching  are  to  be  admitted  to 
the  register  without  any  examination.  We  consider  that  there  must  be  a 
compromise  here — that  is  to  say,  we  must  either  admit  the  whole  of  those 
that  aro  teaching  now,  or  we  must  place  a  limit  to  the  experience 
required  as  a  qualification  for  registration.  We  think  that  a  teacher 
who  has  been  engaged  for  five  years  in  a  school  or  schools  should 
have  the  right  of  being  placed  on  the  register :  that  in  five  years,  if  a 
man  is  going  to  be  a  teacher  of  any  value,  he  will  have  acquired  a 
working  knowledge  of  his  profession.  Of  course  I  am  well  aware  that 
many  men  who  have  been  teaching  for  five  years  are  not  efficient ;  but  I 
do  not  think  we  can  discriminate  between  teacher  and  teacher  for  the 
limit  proposed.  We  ought  to  assign  some  limit ;  ten  years  is  rather  too 
long,  I  tnink ;  in  five  years  a  man  has  settled  down  to  his  work,  and 
probably  intends  to  continue  a  teacher  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  we 
think  that  it  will  be  a  reasonable  compromise  if  we  place  fire  years  as 
the  limit  of  experience  for  registration. 

13.915.  The  limit  as  regards  existing  teachers  P — Existing  teachers. 

13.916.  What  would  be  your  specified  period  as  regards  future 
teachers  P — I  think  that  we  come  to  that  further  down ;  but  tor  those  that 
are  teaching  now,  we  consider  that  if  they  have  had  five  years'  continuous 
experience,  they  should  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  register  without 
examination. 

13.917.  if  without  personal  examination,  would  it  also  be  without 
examination  of  the  record  of  the  school  or  schools  where  they  have 
taught P — I  was  refeiring  of  course  to  professional  attainments;  I  was 
not  referring  to  the. standing  of  the  man  eo  far  as  his  moral  character  is 
concerned  ;  that  we  did  not  touch  upon  when  we  considered  the  subieot 
in  our  association  ;  but  I  think  that  ir  a  man  has  been  of  good  conduct 
and  good  moral  character,  and  has  been  teaching  for  five  years,  he  should 
be  placed  upon  the  register. 

13.918.  I  meant,  of  course,  inquiry  into  his  professional  efficiency  or 
inefficiency  during  those  five  years  P— I  should  think  that  such  an  inquiry 
might  not  be  quite  just  to  the  man. 

13.919.  Then  as  regards  men  who  have  been  less  than  five  years  engaged 
in  teaching,  what  is  jour  proposal  P — We  propose  that  they  should  have 
provisional  registration — ^tnat  is  to  say,  that  for  a  certain  period  after  the 
establishment  of  the  register  they  should  be  ^ven  time  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  examinations  of  the  registration  council ;  and  the  period 
that  we  suggest  is  five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  register ;  so 
that,  if  a  man  has  been  teaching  for  one  or  two  years,  he  would  nave  time 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  examinations.  In  such  cases,  I  presume  that 
the  majority  of  tlie  teachers  would  be  young,  therefore  there  would  be  no 
great  burden  imposed  on  them.  Of  course  ii'  a  teacher  had  been  employed 
for  many  years  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  take  np  the 
subjects  required  by  the  council. 

13.920.  Then  the  difference  between  these  two  branches  of  existing 
teachers  would  practically  be  the  difference  between  gradaate  and  under- 
graduate members ;  I  mean  men  who  have  satisfied  the  conditions  of 
registration  and  men  who  have  them  still  to  satisfy,  like  graduates  and 
undergraduates  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

13.921.  Would  you  make  registration  eompulsory  P — Tes,  in  all  schools 
that  are  assisted  by  any  public  money,  that  is  to  say,  all  schools  that  are 
under  complete  control.  When  I  say  public  money,  I  mean  money  that 
had  been  left  for  the  purpose  of  education,  or  money  granted  by  any 
public  body  for  the  same  purpose. 

13.922.  In  all  endowed  and  rate-aided  secondary  schools  P — ^Just  bo. 

13.923.  As  regards  other  schools,  what  proposal  would  vou  make  P— 
That  for  the  present  registration  should  not  be  compulsory.    'The  difficulty, 

K   2 
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of  oonne,  on  this  point  is  that  in  many  priyate  secondary  schools 
it  wonid  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  for  the  men  to  onalify 
themselves  for  registration ;  and,  as  there  are  a  large  number  or  men 
at  present  in  private  schools  who  are  not  gradnates,  who  have  not  got 
the  intellectnai  acqairements  of  those  in  the  pnblic  secondary  schools, 
we  thonght  that,  if  wo  gave  them  a  little  longer  period,  most  of  the 
inefficient  schools  would  die  out,  and  the  statfs  of  those  schools  that 
were  left  behind  would  naturally  qualify  themselves  if  they  intended  to 
continue  as  teachcrd. 

13.924.  You  would  therefore  bring  to  bear  upon  all  private  and  proprie- 
tary schools  a  kind  of  compulsion  of  public  opinion  P — Just  so. 

13.925.  And  of  the  trained  teachers'  opinion  P— Yes.  I  think  that  the 
public  ought  to  have  a  guarantee  that  the  men  who  are  giving  instniction 
in  schools  have  really  been  trained  for  the  work  that  they  pro|x>se  to  do. 
1  believe  it  is  the  case  in  France  and  in  Germany,  that  the  headmasters 
of  secondary  schools  have  to  be  trained  teachers ;  but  it  works  out  very 
badly  in  Frarce,  for,  in  many  cases,  the  headmasters  alone  are  qualified, 
but  they  engage  unqualifiea  and  unregistei^od  men  to  teach  in  their 
schools.  I  should  not  like  to  see  that  occur  in  England.  I  think  that 
every  teacher  in  a  private  school  should  be  registered  ;  not  only  that  the 
heenmaster  should  be  registered  but  also  each  member  of  the  staff. 

13.926.  In  the  first  instance,  you  propose  that  every  rate-aided  and 
endowed  secondary  school  should  accept  only  such  toachers  as  are 
registered  P—  Yes. 

13.927.  And,  after  a  specified  period,  proprietary  and  private  schools  as 
well  P— Yes. 

'^OoSfml^"  13,928.  Into  whose  hands  would  yon  commit  the  power  and  method  of 
registration? — 1  think  that  some  council,  after  the  model  of  the  Medical 
Council  of  Registration,  should  be  established ;  that  is  to  say,  consisting  of 
members  from  the  universities  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
and  then  nominees  of  the  State,  and  then  representatives  of  registered 
teachers.  I  think  that  such  a  body,  provided  the  teachers  are  sufficiently 
represented,  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  registration. 

13.929.  Have  you  any  proposal  to  make  as  to  the  proportion  of  repre- 
sentatives of  those  several  bodies  P — I  think  if  one  member  were  elected 
by  each  of  the  universities  in  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  if  five  were  nominated  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  if  the  regis- 
tered teachers  elected  a  sufficient  number  to  allow  their  opinions  to  have 
weight  at  the  board,  that  the  council  would  be  a  competent  one.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state  how  many  representatives  the  teachers  ought  to 
have  on  the  council,  but  simply  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  they  ou^ht 
to  be  represented  upon  any  council  at  which  matters  are  treated  which 
so  nearly  concern  them  as  registration. 

13.930.  Would  vou  propose  that  the  teachers  should  be  the  majority  or 
the  minority  of  the  council  ? — Personally,  I  think,  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  majority  of  teachers,  provided  that  teachers  in  seconda^  schools  be 
sufficiently  represented. 

13.931.  Then  what  powers  would  you  entrust  to  this  council  ?— First, 
at  least,  the  powers  of  laying  down  the  necessary  subjects  to  be  studied 
by  teachers,  or  by  persons  who  intend  to  become  teachers  ;  that  is  to' say, 
laying  down  a  course  of  educational  or  professional  training  which  has 
to  be  followed  out  before  the  council  will  grant  registration.  Then  they 
should  have  the  power  of  keeping  the  register,  and  the  power,  besides,  of 
removing  from  it  anyone  who  is  guilty  of  misconduct  in  the  legal  and  in 
the  professional  sense. 

13.932.  Would  their  power  be  one  of  personal  examination,  or  only 
examination  of  qualifications  P — I  think  examination  of  qualifications. 

13.933.  You  would  propose,  therefore,  that  the '  teachers  should  get 
their  evidence  of  their  fitness  from  elsewhere  ? — Perhaps  I  did  not  quite 
understand  that  last  question.  I  should  think,  of  course,  that  the  council 
would  be  in  a  position  to  grant  certificates  itself  to  any  teacher  who  had 
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not  yet  obtained  the  qualification  from  any  other  eouroe ;  bat  I  shoald  be 
very  sorry  to  see  the  ttniversities  or  colleges  standing  ont  from  the 
duty  or  the  work  of  giving  assistance  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
{Mr.  Montgomery.)  I  think  that  the  granting  by  the  cooncil  of  certificates 
of  qoalifications  for  registration,  shoald  be  confined  to  the  transitional 
period  between  the  passing  of  a  Begistratiou  Act,  and  sucb  lime  as  the 
Act  was  in  fall  working  order.  I  think  it  is  very  nndesirable  that  the 
same  body  shoald  condact  examinations  of  its  own  and  regnlate  the 
examinations  of  others. 

13.934.  Then  yoa  woald  propose  a  provisional  board  of  examiners  of 
candidates  within  the  conncil,  op  appointed  by  the  coancil  P — ^Yes. 

13.935.  (To  Mr.  Martin.)  Is  this  yoor  view  also  P — ^Yes. 

13.936.  Then  the  only  examiners  ultimately  acting  ander  the  coancil 
would  be  examiners  of  degrees  or  other  (qualifications  P — Yes.  I  under- 
stand by  thiht  that  you  mean  the  examinations  held  at  the  universitiee  in 
professional  subjects,  that  is,  for  diplomas  in  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching. 

13.937.  But  you  have  said  that  you  would  require  intellectual  as  well  as 
professional  requirements  P — Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  council  ought 
to  mix  itself  up  with  general  education ;  it  ought  to  be  a  professional 
council ;  that  is  to  Fay,  a  council  for  professional  registration. 

13.938.  But  you  have  laid  down  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of 
university  degrees  ? — Yes. 

13.939.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  would  it  not.  that  the  council 
should  have  the  power  to  examine  into  the  degrees  P — I  think  it  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  revising  any  regulations  it  has  laid  down  as  to  the 
qualifications  accepted  for  registration.  It  should  have  full  power  over 
what  university  qualifications  it  accepted  as  necessary  to  registration; 
that,  I  think,  is  quitiC  a  necessary  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the 
council. 

13.940.  (Mr.  YoxaU.)  That  is  to  say,  you  would  make  them  assessors^ 
but  not  examiners  P—  Yes.  (Mr.  Montgomery.)  I  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  to  revise  the  list  of  universities  from  which  degrees 
were  received  as  qualifications  for  intellectual  acquirements. 

13.941.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  that  there  were  universities,  American 
or  Continental,  that  were  no  universities  but  bodies  that  sold  degrees,  it 
would  be  quite  necessary  for  the  sources  of  the  degrees  to  be  examined, 
and  a  judgment  formed  in  regard  to  them  P — ^Yes. 

13.942.  You  would  propose  to  give  the  council  power  to  examine  into 
!mch  qualifications  p — It  is  essential,  because  there  are  many  universities 
granting  degrees  which  are  practically  worth  nothing  as  guarantees  of 
intellectual  qualifications, 

13.943.  (To  Mr.  Martin.)  Then,  you  would  not  only  have  the  power  of 
compulsorv  registration  in  the  hands  of  the  conncil,  but  you  would  also 
have,  would  you,  a  registration  of  special  teachers  or  specialists  P — ^Yes. 
In  that,  I  do  not  refer  exactly  to  what  may  be  called  specialists,  but 
rather  to  teachers  of  special  subjects,  if  I  may  make  the  distinction.  In 
schools  certain  subjects,  such  as  shorthand  snd  music,  are  taught  by 
outside  members,  that  is  to  say,  the  permanent  staff  do  not  teach  these 
subjects.  If  those  teachers  are  to  be  put  u}K)n  the  register,  we  consider 
that  thoy  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  special  divisior  ;  otherwise,  if  they  were 
forced  to  go  through  the  same  course  as  ordinary  teachers,  it  would  work 
out  i*ather  hardly  for  certain  small  schools  in  the  country.  If  a  man  who 
taught  music,  say,  to  several  schools,  were  to  be  forced  to  go  through 
the  course  of  training  for  a  teacher,  he  probably  would  not  do  so.  The 
consequence  would  be  that  the  teaching  of  music,  probably,  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  staff,  and  it  might  not  be  so  well  done. 
That  is  a  matter  probably  of  expediency,  or  of  convenience,  more  than 
anything  else.  Bicf erring  to  moaern  languages,  we  feel  that  the  question 
is  a  very  important  one.  At  present,  the  modern  languages  are  chiefly 
taught  by  foreigners,  the  majority  of  whom  have  themBelves  had  no 
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professional  training  as  teachers,  and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  able  to  main- 
tain discipline;  the  consequence  is  that  the  classes  or  forms  of  the 
modem  language  master  are  generally  in  a  disorganised  state  so  long  aa 
he  has  them.  We  consider  that  after  a  specified  period — that  is  to  say, 
after  any  period  that  the  council  may  arrange,  modem  languages  should 
be  taught  by  men  who  are  trained  teachers,  because  there  is  just  as  mucli 
demand  upon  a  man's  professional  .skill  in  teaching  a  modem  language 
as  in  teaching  anything  else;  thereby  the  langnages  would  be  better 
taught,  and  we  should  have  the  discipline  kept  up  in  a  better  manner. 

13.944.  Would  you  exclude  from  your  regiater  a  foreign  master,  a 
foreigner  who  was  a  graduate  of  a  recognised  college  or  university  P  -  -Not 
proTidcd  that  he  were  a  trained  teacher.  There  are  many  teachers 
m  £ngland,  of  G-erman  and  of  French,  who  have  the  certificates  of  their 
Government — the  GoTornment  oertificates  either  of  Germany  or  France — 
and  many  of  them  are  good  teachers.  But  I  think  that  the  system  that  ia 
found  to  work  upon  the  Continent  is  a  good  one,  namely,  that  modern 
langnages  may  very  well  be  taught  bv  natives  of  the  conntry  themselves. 
An  Englishman  may  YeTy  well  teach,  up  to  a  certain  point,  French  and 
German,  if  he  has  studied  them  in  France  and  Gorman^ ;  beyond  that, 
the  French  or  German  master  is  required ;  but  an  Engbsh  roaster  could 
give  the  necessarv  in^ttr notion  in  foreign  languages  up  to  the  point  reached 
in  the  majority  of  schools. 

13.945.  But  you  do  not  propose,  do  you,  to  make  forei^ers,  as  such, 
ineligible? — Not  at  all ;  provided  of  course  that  no  legal  pouit  arises  as  to 
unnaturalised  foreigners  being  placed  "Pp^  ^^^  register.  (Mr,  Moni- 
aomtru.)  In  modern  languages  other  than  French  and  German,  and  also 
in  such  subjects  as  shorthand,  it  would  be  nece8SHr}r  to  give  the  council  a 
discretionary  power  with  regard  to  qualifications  required  for  reg^tra- 
tion.  Otherwise,  that  ia  to  say,  if  discretionary  power  is  not  given, 
there  will  be  no  effective  registration,  and  no  dinerentiabion  between 
competent  and  incompetent  men,  and  it  seems  highly  desirable  that,  even 
with  regard  to  teachers  of  special  subjects,  there  should  be  means  by 
which  the  general  public  can  ascertain  whether  any  given  man  is  or  is 
not  a  competent  teacher  of  the  subject  which  he  professes. 

13.946.  Would  yon  extend  that  principle  beyond  modern  languages,  to 
drawing  and  to  music  P — Yes. 

TjAiHwo  Of  13,947.  {To  Mr.  Martin.)  You  think  it  necessary  that  provision  should 
■ACHSBs.  y^  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  P — Yes,  I  think 
the  necessity  for  that  training  is  pretty  well  admitted  on  all  sides — that 
is  to  say,  amongst  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  What  happens  frequently 
is  that  a  younf;  man  comes  from  the  university  who  has  had  no  training; 
he  knows  that  it  is  his  business  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  to 
the  boys  entrusted  to  him,  but  how  he  is  to  do  tbi.s  is  his  difficulty  ;  he 
does  not  know  the  best  method  of  doing  it.  In  fact  he  is  placed  very 
frequently  to  teach  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  the  school,  whei'c  the 
greatest  amount  of  skill  and  the  most  patience  and  the  greatest  experience 
are  required.  We  believe  that  if,  before  a  teacher  enters  upon  his  prac- 
tical work  in  the  school,  he  had  had  some  training  indicating  to  him  the 
best  methods  that  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  older  teachers  can 
lay  down,  the  work  in  secondary  schools,  which,  in  a  good  many  cases  has 
boon  good  in  the  past,  would  be  very  much  benefited  in  the  future.  We 
think  that  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  such  a  training  bhould  be  of  the 
following  character :  First,  there  are  mental  and  moral  Hciences,  so  far  as 
ihey  relate  to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  then  we  should  have  the  organisa- 
tion and  management  of  secondary  schools  (I  am  referring  to  the  training 
of  secondary  teachers),  then  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  usnsd 
subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools,  then  the  structure  and  fittings  of 
the  school,  including  of  course  all  sanitary  points  and  hygienic  points  that 
bear  upon  school  life  ;  then  beyond  these,  which  we  may  call  the  technical 
part  or  the  teacher's  training,  the  necessary  part  of  it,  he  should  also  have 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  b<>>ing  done  in  the  educational  systems  of  Enrope 
and  America,  including  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  in  the 
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oolonieB,  and  to  add  to  that  he  should  have  a  knowledU[e  of  the  progress 
of  eduoatiou — the  liistory  of  edacatioual  progress.  We  think  that  the 
whole  of  the  subjects  necessary  for  the  training  of  a  teacher  are  included 
under  these  heads.  I  may  point  ont  that  I  have  mentioned  organisation  and 
management  of  a  secondary  school,  because  I  believe  that  there  is  a  vital 
difference  in  the  training  necessary  for  a  secondary  teacher  from  that 
required  for  an  elementary  teacher  after  a  certain  point.  So  far  as  a 
secondary  school  is  understood  in  England  it  means  a  school  in  half  of 
which,  at  least,  elementary  instruction  is  g^ven  in  certain  subjects,  and 
beyond  that  the  work  becomes  of  a  secondary  character,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  secondary  school  in  England,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  is  secon- 
dary in  the  sense  in  which  ''  secondary  "  is  known  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States,  namely,  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  passed  through  the 
primary  school  and  then  entered  the  secondary  school,  but  we  have  pupils 
m  secondary  schools  to  whom  we  have  to  give  elementary  instruction. 
Now  the  range  of  subjects  taught  in  a  secondary  school  is  much  wides 
than  those  in  an  elementary  school.  The  organisation  of  a  secondary 
school  and  the  method  of  management  of  it  are  also  very  different  and 
will  continue,  I  believe,  to  be  very  different  from  those  of  elementary 
BchoolB.  I  cannot  conceive  that  a  secondary  school  could  be  oast  on  the 
same  model  as  an  elementary  school,  and  therefore  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  a  secondary  school  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  to  which  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  has  reference.  That 
IB  why  the  methods  are  bad  at  present  in  a  good  many  places,  and  what 
we  want  really  for  secondary  school  teachers  are  institutions  where  we 
can  have  this  knowledge  of  method  given. 

13.948.  And  you  would  have  those  not  simply  in  secondary  schools,  but 
in  uniyersities  and  university  colleges  P— We  believe  that  the  best  training 
that  a  man  can  have  before  be  becomes  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  is, 
first  of  all,  to  have  been  in  a  secondary  school  himself  as  a  pupil :  in  a  good 
secondary  school  where  he  has  acquired  the  tone,  or  what  is  called  the 
public  school  spirit,  which  exists  even  from  the  largest  schools — ^and  in  every 
secondary  school,  if  it  has  any  value  at  all — down  to  the  smallest.  After 
having  been  through  a  secondary  school,  we  feel  that  the  best  training  he 
could  have  would  be  to  go  through  a  university  or  university  college, 
where  he  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  men  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual power,  and  thus  would  have  a  good  ground-work  before  he  started 
upon  his  merely  professional  training. 

13.949.  What  provision  would  you  propose  should  be  made  for  the 
transitional  period,  which  would  ensue  immediately  upon  the  establish- 
ment  of .  a  register? — There  would  be  a  time,  I  think,  between  the 
establishment  of  a  register  and  the  time  when  the  means  for  training 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  could  be  established ;  there  will  be  an  interval 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  bridge  over ;  and  w^iat  yre  wish  to  state 
upon  that  is  simply  to  give  some  idea  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
council  could  get  over  the  difficulty  of  that  interval.  First  of  all,  they 
should  demand  some  professional  test  from  the  teachers  who  *Pply  to  be 
registered  in  this  transitional  period,  beginning  with  some  prooi  of  satis- 
factory teaching  for  a  period  of  two  years  under  a  headmaster  or  head- 
masters. They  might  arrive  at  this  evidence,  that  the  teacher  has  been 
doing  satisfactory  work,  by  one  of  three  methods.  In  the  first  place,  they 
might  take  the  evidence  of  inspection  by  some  official  of  the  council,  that 
is  to  say,  outside  inspection ;  or,  secondly,  they  might  have  the  testimony 
of  the  annual  examiner  of  the  school.  The  tfii^d  plan,  which  might  be 
applicable  in  certain  cases,  would  be  the  considering  the  results  or 
successes  gained  by  the  teacher's  pupils  at  public  examinations. 

13.950.  Then  having  satisfied  the  council  on  those  matters,  would  you 
require  any  further  certificate  ? — Yes,  we  should  require  a  certificate  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education  from  a  university,  or  from  some 
other  institution,  accepted  by  the  council,  which  gives  instruction  or 
examines  in  education. 

13.951.  (Dr.  Wormell  to  Mr.  MmUgomery.)  A  matter  on  which,  I  think,      jfJSJJ^J^ 
the  Association  of  Assistant-Masters  can  speak  with  authority  is  the       Abbibtaht- 
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desire  of  the  asaistant-masters  to  seoore  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  head- 
master in  tlie  ease  of  dismiBsal.  That  desire  is  very  general,  is  it  not  P — 
It  ii  very  general  and  very  strong. 

13.952.  To  what  body  do  they  desire  that  they  should  have  a  right  of 
appeal  as  against  the  headmas&er? — We  consider  that  the  average  hoard 
of  governors,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  a  very  competent  body  for 
the  con.xideration  of  such  questions  ;  but  no  other  court  of  apoeal  is  avail- 
able under  schemes  of  the  Chaiity  Commissioners.  A  boara  of  expertu 
would  be  regarded  by  assistant-masters  as  a  much  more  satisfactory 
court  of  appeal.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  such  a  body  some  sort 
of  financial  control  in  such  oases ;  otherwise  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
assistant-master,  who  had  been  dismissed  and  reinstated  on  appeal,  to  be 
re-appointed  at  such  a  reduced  salary  as  to  be  equivalent  to  dismissal. 

13.953.  Do  you  know  that  the  headmasters  have  also  felt  that  they 
should  have  a  right  of  appeal  as  against  the  governors  P — If  headmasters 
wish  for  a  right  of  appeal,  no  objection  would  oome  from  assistant-masters, 
but  there  is  a  financial  difficulty  in  their  case  also,  and  of  a  more  serious 
character  than  in  the  case  of  assistant-masters. 

13.954.  Do  you  consider  that  this  council  which  you  have  described 
would  be  the  right  body  to  appeal  to  in  both  those  cases  P — ^Yes. 

13.955.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  headmasters  having  consultative 
seats  on  the  governing  bodies  of  their  own  schools  P — I  thmk  very  great 
advantage  would  ensue  from  such  a  course.  The  principle  is  recognised 
in  the  schemes  of  some  schools. 

]  3,956.  Are  those  recent  schemes  P — No,  they  are  not  recent.  The 
schemes  to  which  I  refer,  have  given  to  the  headmaster  and  the  assistant- 
masters  the  right  of  electing  one  governor,  and  in  one  case  I  think  they 
have  given  the  right  of  electiUfZ  two  goYemors.  That  provision  exists 
only  with  regard  to  some  large  schools,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  f>chools  ^nerally  if  the  headmasters  had 
consultative  seats  on  the  ooard,  and  if  in  large  schools  assistant-masterB 
had  the  right  of  electing  a  governor. 

^vaorSien  13,957.  (Vhaimuin.)  You  are  of  opinion  that  degrees  or  other  qualifioa* 
WjSSu^  tions  accepted  for  registration  should  be  indicated  by  signs  or  marks 
appended  to  each  name  ;  what  suggestion  have  you  to  ofier  to  the  Com- 
mission on  that  point  P — Abuses  with  regard  to  the  use  of  si^s  or  marks 
exist  to  a  very  large  extent.  They  may  be  roujofhly  divided  into  two 
classes :  (1)  Misrepresentation  of  university  qualifications ;  and  (2)  the 
use  of  siffUB  or  marks,  representing  membership  of  societies  and  other 
bodies  wbioh,  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholastic  (qualifications,  are 
valueless.  The  misrepresentation  of  universi^  qualifications  exists  mainly 
in  regard  to  examinauons  passed  under  the  I]niversity  of  London.  Under 
the  system  of  the  University  of  London  there  are  two  examinations  for 
each  degree  after  matriculation;  the  first  of  the  two  examinations  is 
called  the  intermediate,  and  tha  second  examination  is  the  examination  for 
the  degree,  and  may  be  called  the  final.  There  are  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  England  and  Wales  a  very  large  number  of  undergraduates 
of  London,  ana  there  has  sprung  up  a  practice,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  from  an  examination  of  a  very  large  number  of  school  prospectuses, 
is  very  common,  of  describing  the  fact  of  their  having  passed  the  first  of 
the  two  examinations  in  several  misleading  forms.  The  most  misleading 
is  that  of  putting  **  B.A."  afber  their  name,  and  in  brackets  after  it 
"  Int.''  Those  letters  are  taken  as  signifying  that  the  person  in  Question 
is  a  graduate  in  arts  by  anyone  ignorant  of  the  system  of  examinations 
of  the  University  of  lK>ndon,  applies  to  the  other  degrees  of  the  London 
University,  and  particularly  to  the  degree  in  science.  The  use  of  letters 
which  in<uoate  membership  of  societies  or  other  bodies,  which,  regarded 
as  scholastic  qualifications,  are  practically  valueless,  may  be  divided  into 
three  heads.  The  first  of  these  is  the  use  of  letters  denoting  degrees 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  mere  payment  of  money.  The  second 
are  those  which  denote  membership  of  societies  existing  for  the  purpose 
of  advancmg  knowledge  in  different  departments,  and  for  other  objects  ^ 
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but  the  membership  involves,  in  most  cases,  nothing  more  than  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  snbBoription  ;  a  ad  as  the  average  middle-class  partsnt 
thinks  any  letters  appended  to  a  name  a  guarantee  of  high  intellectual 
qualifications,  we  find  strings  of  alphabetic  permutations  on  school  pro- 
speotuses ;  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  private  schools.  There  is  yet 
another  class  of  these  signs.  Just  as  there  may  be  found  at  any  given 
time  a  university  which  will  give  a  degree  for  a  mere  payment  of  money, 
80  it  is  possible  to  find  a  society  existing  for  the  purpose  of  private 
profit.  At  the  present  time  there  exists  a  society  called  the  Society 
of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art,  of  Londou.  This  soviet jr  gives  subscribers 
the  privilege  of  writing  *'  F.S.Sc,  Lond."  after  their  names,  and  also 
the  privilege  of  wearing  cap,  gown,  and  hood ;  there  is  a  further  advan- 
tage offered  to  schoolmasters  in  the  fact  that  the  society  has  established 
local  examinations,  which  it  has  called  "Kensington  Looals,"  and 
any  person  who  sends  his  pupils  in  for  those  examinations  is  entitled  to 
describe  his  school  as  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and 
•  Art,  of  London ;  moreover,  the  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary 
are  very  ready  to  give  their  names  as  president,  vice-president,  and 
aooretaiy,  to  the  principal  of  any  school  wno  happens  to  be  a  member  of 
the  society.  Tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  character  of  this  society  has 
been  shown  in  no  measured  terms,  both  in  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional papers,  the  society  still  exists,  and  the  number  of  persons  writing 
*'  F.S.Sc,  Lond."  after  their  names  is  increasing ;  so  much  so  is  this  the 
case,  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  the  statement  made  in  the 
annual  report  of  this  society,  that  the  number  of  fellows  is  increasing, 
and  also  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  Kensington  Local  Examina- 
tions. I  hold  that  the  existing  abuses  are  so  great  that  some  stringent 
measures  should  be  taken.  A  preliminary  measure  would  be  the  placing 
on  the  register,  after  each  name,  the  signs  or  marks  which  denote  the 
degrees  accepted  in  each  case  as  qualifications  for  registration,  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  much  good  would  be  done  by  making  it  penal  for  any 
registered  teacher,  in  any  school  prospectus  or  advertisement,  to  write 
after  his  name  letters  other  than  those  which  the  register  shows  him  to 
be  entitled  to. 

18.958.  You  propose,  therefore,  a  penal  clause  P — I  do. 

13.959.  Would  you  propose  that  penal  clause  to  affect  the  society,  or 
those  that  are  members  of  the  society  P — Li  a  certain  way,  neither.  I 
propose  that  the  penal  clause  should  affect  any  person  who  uses  after  his 
name  on  a  school  prospectus,  or  in  a  school  advertisement,  any  letters 
which  the  regbter  does  not  show  him  as  being  entitled  to. 

13.960.  And  would  you  proceed  against  any  person  who  keeps  a  school 
and  uses  such  letters  P — I  think  it  could  be  made  applicable  only  to 
registered  teachers.  I  am  afraid  there  might  be  difficulties  in  making  it 
applicable  to  persons  who  were  not  registered  teachers.  I  think  it  important 
that  proceedings  under  any  alleged  infringement  of  such  a  clause  should 
not  be  left  to  a  private  individual,  but  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
registration  council  to  take  proceedings  whenever  any  prinid  facie  evidence 
of  an  infringement  of  the  clause  was  brought  before  them. 

13.961.  Ton  have  spoken  as  to  how  the  oouncil  ought  t3  deal  with  illicit 
or  irregular  qualifications,  or  professed  qualifications ;  have  you  any 
proposals  to  make  as  to  differentiation  of^real  degrees? — I  think  that 
besides  the  placing  of  letters,  which  officiallv  represent  the  degrees 
to  which  the  registered  teacher  is  entitled,  there  shoula  be  added  the  name 
of  the  university  which  has  conferred  that  degree  or  degrees. 

13.962.  But  would  not  you  have  over  and  above  the  name  of  the 
nniversitT,  the  name  of  the  school  or  tripos,  and  the  class  again  P — I  think 
information  of  that  nature  would  be  very  useful,  but  1  think  it  would 
make  the  register  a  bulky  volume.  I  see  no  other  objection  to  those 
facts  being  given. 

13.963.  Are  not  pass  and  honours  degrees  two  incommensiirable  things  P — 
Quite  so. 
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13.964.  Is  it  not  neoenaTT,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  aome  means 
of  difltingnishiug  between  the  two  dissimilttra,  as  it  were  ? — ^Yes ;  and  it 
would  be  of  very  great  nse  to  teaohers.  To  the  general  publio  it  woold 
be  of  very  little  service  in  mj  opinion. 

13.965.  Do  not  you  think  that  such  a  distinction  is  necessary  in  the 
inter^j^  of  the  schools,  of  the  schoolmasters,  and  ultimately  of  the  par'ents 
themselves,  as  educating  ibemP — I  do  not  think  thp  average  parent 
would  nndorstand  the  differentiation  between  pass  and  hononrs.  bnt  it 
would  bo  a  great  advantage  to  schoolmasters  to  have  the  particulars 
referred  to  in  the  question  given. 

13.966.  (Mr.  Yox<ill,)  I  take  ic  that  you  represent  the  Association  of 
Awihtont -Teachers  in  public  endowed  schools  only  ? — No. 

13.967.  Practically  P — Seven-eighths  of  out  members  are  from  public 
schools  and  about  one-eighth  from  private  schools.  Under  the  term 
•  •  public/*  I  include  proprietary. 

13.968.  But  do  you  include  any  properly  so-called  private  schools? — 
Tes,  about  oae-eighth. 

13.969.  (To  Mr,  Martin.)  In  your  proposal  about  registration  you  would 
not  propose  to  exclude  from  the  regi8ter  assistant  teachers  or  others  in 
priv.itc  secondary  schools  P — No,  not  at  all. 

18.970.  Is  it  the  proposal  of  the  association  to  exclude  from  the  register 
the  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools  P — No,  certainly  not. 

13.971.  You  are  anxious  to  have  the  regist^  as  comprehensive  and 
inclusive  as  possible  P — Yes  ;  with  thin  di^erence,  that  I  tnink  an  indica- 
tion ought  to  be  placed  on  the  register  as  to  whether  the  teacher  is  in  a 
secondary  school  or  in  an  elementary  school. 

13.972.  Might  not  this  difficulty  arise  :  that  a  teacher  might  be  at  the 
time  of  registration  engaged  in  a  secondary  school,  and  a  little  later  on 
he  might  be  engaced  in  a  primary  school,  or  vice  versa;  what  is  the  object 
of  indicating  in  what  school  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  registra- 
tion P'  Our  point  is  that  the  training  of  a  teacher  for  a  secondary  school 
sliould  be  oi  a  different  character  from  that  of  an  elementary  school 
teacher.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  training  is  the  same — I  mean  as  far 
as  regvds  the  psychological  and  the  elementary  part  of  the  work,  but 
there  is  a  distmct  difference,  I  think,  between  the  organisation  of  a 
secondary  school  above  a  certain  point  and  that  of  an  elementary  school. 

13.973.  Would  not  your  point  be  fully  mes  by  columns  showing  what 
university  degree,  if  any,  and  what  pedago^nc  degree  the  teacher  possessed. 
In  the  case  of  a  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school,  the  certidcace 
would  come  from  the  Education  Department,  and  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  would  sufficiently  indicate,  would  it  not,  whether  that  teacher  was 
employed  in  a  public  elementary  school,  or  not  P — Just  so.  We  are  not 
proposing  that  there  should  be  a  line  di'awn  l^etween  elementary  tmd 
secondary  teachers,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  belong  to  two  different 
classes  oi  beings ;  but  only  that  the  natuie  of  their  certificate  and  the 
training  that  they  have  undergone  should  be  shown  on  the  register. 

i;{,974.  Would  vou  take  that  as  an  alternative  to  your  proposal,  that  the 
school  in  which  they  are  employed  should  be  shown  P — I  do  not  think 
that  vve  recommended  that. 

13.976.  But  would  you  take  it  as  an  alternative;  you  said  that  you 
thought  the  register  ought  to  show  in  what  school  they  were  employed  P 
What  training   they  have   had — whether    as    secondaiy  teacnei's   or 

elemental  teachers. 

13,976.  The  registration  council  which  you  described  did  not  include, 
according  to  your  description,  any  representative  of  teachers  nominated 
by  the  bodies  or  associations  of  teachers  P — We  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
representation  of  associations. 

i;{,977.  The  return  which  yon  gave  as  to  the  qualification  of  assistant 
teachers  was  a  return  of  the  qualification  of  assistant  teachers  in  publio 
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endowed  schooLs,  was  it  not  P — Pablic  secondary  eohools.  {Mr.  Montgomery,) 
It  includes  endowed  and  proprietary  schools. 

13.978.  (To  Mr.  Martin.)  It  is  within  your  general  knowledge,  probably, 
that  the  proportion  cf  teachers  who  are  gra£iates,  and  are  employed  m 
private  secondary  schools,  the  smaller  secondary  schools,  the  lower  class 
generally  of  secondary  schools,  would  by  no  means  be  so  high  as  60  per 
cent.  P — ^It  would  not  be  so  high.  (Mr,  Montgomery.)  I  may  add  that  the 
schools  from  which  we  have  not  received  returns  are  mainly  the  smaller 
country  schools,  and  the  inclusion  of  those  would,  I  think,  bring  the 
per-centage  of  graduates  down  to  nearly  50  per  cent. 

13.979.  And  in  the  class  of  schools  represented  by  those  schools  to 
which  you  have  spoken,  and  where  you  found  upon  the  prospectus 
fraudulent  or  semi-fraudulent  statements  of  the  qualification  of  teachers 
in  schools  of  that  type,  might  not  one  expect  to  find  that  the  assistant 
teachers  as  well  as  the  head  teachers  were  men  of  indifferent  education, 
and  had  no  academical  qualification  at  all  in  many  cases  P — The  pros- 
pectnses  to  which  I  referred  are  almost  solely  prospectuses  of  private 
schools,  and  there  are  many  such  schools  ezisUns  on  misrepresentations  in 
this  and  other  matters,  and  bringing  discredit  on  a  larger  number  of 
private  schools. 

13.980.  {To  Mr,  Mcurtvn.)  Has  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory 
training  for  teachers  of  that  type  ever  struck  you,  or  caused  your  aaso- 
ciation  to  come  to  any  conclusion  P — Yes,  there  is  a  difficulty,  I  think,  at 
the  present  time ;  but  we  are  confident  that  that  type  of  school  will  dis- 
appear after  the  establishment  of  the  Begistration  Act,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  good  mauy  of  the  dame  schools,  and  schools  of  that  character, 
disappeared  when  elementary  education  was  organised. 

13.981.  Do  you  know  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  existing  in 
eveiy  big  town  scores  of  schools  that  are  no  better  than  the  dame  schools 
of  old  days,  conducted  in  private  dwelling-houses,  and  yet  allowed  to 
exist,  and  certified  as  efficient  schools ;  is  it  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
the  same  thing  will  occur  with  regard  to  Secondary  Education  for  some 
years  after  it  is  organised,  and  is  it  not  desirable  to  consider  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  existing  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
so  as  to  secure  that  others  following  in  their  steps  should  be  better  qualified 
than  themselves.  If  so,  have  you  thought  out  any  method  of  their  getting 
that  training.  They  cannot  get  a  university  training  P — I  see  no  method 
applicable  to  the  case  unless  we  had  something  of  the  American  s^'stem  of 
travelling  institutes,  which  meet  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  at 
which  the  teachers  attend  once  a  year,  and  get  ideas  from  trained  teachers. 
The  difficulty  has  presented  itself  to  me,  but  I  could  not  suggest  any 
feasible  remedy  excepting  something  of  that  nature. 

13.982.  You  know  that  one  proposal  of  the  Teachers'  Begistration  Bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  with  regard  to  private  schools,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  their  existence  m  a  thoroughly  disreputable  con- 
dition, was  that  no  teacher  who  was  not  a  registered  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  recover  fees  after  a  certain  time  P — ^That  I  believe  is  a  provision 
in  all  Begistration  Acts.    It  is  so  in  the  Medical  Etegistration  Act. 

13.983.  I  suppose  that  that  has  no  special  bearing  upon  the  position  of 
assistant  masters  or  mistresses ;  the  recovery  of  fees  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  the  head  teachers  alone  P — Yes. 

13.984.  The  recovery  of  fees  in  the  technical  secae  used  in  Mr.  Mao- 
donald's  Bill  does  not  include  the  recovery  of  salary  from  the  proprietary 
head  teacher  by  the  assistant  teachers  P — No. 

13.985.  Therefore,  that  provision  would  affect  only  the  head  teachers  of 
private  schools ;  it  would  not  affect  the  position  of  assistant  teachers  in 
private  schools.  Has  it  occured  to  your  association  to  suggest  anv  other 
method  of  improving  the  position  of  the  assistant  teacher  P — t  think 
Mr.  Montgomery  will  answer  your  question.  {Mr.  Montgomery.)  We  consider 
that  the  question  of  the  registration  of  schools  is  of  equal  importance  to 
the  registration  of  teachers,  and  that  the  registration  of  schools  should 
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follow,  as  a  corollary,  the  registration  of  teachers ;  bat  such  a  question, 
we  think,  wo'ild  nob  come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  for  at 
least  nine  or  ten  years.  I  do  not  feel  able  at  the  present  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  point  adverted  to  in  yonr  qnestion. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

Adjoomod  to  Thursday  next  at  11  o*clook. 


THIRTY-PIPTH  DAY. 


At  WestmiiiBter  Hall,  Thursday,  October  ISth,  1894. 


scholabssip 

sohbmb  ov 

Hbadxastbbb 

Absociatiov. 


PfiBSEtf  T  : 

Thb  Bight  Hon.  JAMES  BBYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Ohair. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Edwabd  Ltttblton,  M.A. 
Sir  ELenry  E.  Boscob,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

Mr.    BiCHAKD  WOBMBLL,  D.So. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewelltn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  CocKBUBif. 

Mr.  Charles  Fekwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bbtant,  D.dc. 

Mrs.  Henrt  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

Mr.  BoBEBT  Pickett  Scott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  called  in  and  examined. 

13.986.  {Ohairman.)  Ton  are,  I  believe,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Headmasters  Association  upon  minor  scholarships  P — 
Yes. 

13.987.  And  1  think  you  are  honorary  secrotary  of  that  association  P — 
Yes. 

13.988.  And  also  headmaster  of  Parmiter's  School,  Bethnal  Green  P — 
Yes. 

13.989.  I  think  you  were  formerly  headmaster  of  the  George  Green 
Schools,  Poplar  P— Yes. 

13.990.  You  have  some  statement  to  give  us  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  scholarships  which  the  Headmasters  Association  has  framed; 
will  you  be  kind  enough  tu  state  the  outlines  of  that  scheme  P~~llie 
Headmasters  Association  in  1891  sent  round  certain  questions  to  the 
headmasters  of  endowed  scIiooIh  throughout  England,  asking  for  particu- 
lars about  their  entrance  scholarships.  The  schemes  of  the  Charity 
Commission  had  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  provided  for  entrance 
scholarships,  but  in  general  they  had  left  no  directions  at  all  as  to  the 
kind  of  examination  on  the  results  of  which  these  scholarship3  are  to  be 
awarded.  Between  the  time  that  the  schemes  were  drawn  out  and  in 
1891  there  had  been  an  opportunity  for  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  the  tests 
adopted  and  in  many  oases  the  test  adopted  was  so  ill-chosen  tiiat  in  a 
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^freat  nukny  oases  the  entrance  scholarships  had  failed  of  their  purpose ; 
in  a  great  many  oases  the  schools  conld  not  find  candidates,  and  in  more 
cases  they  eould  not  find  fit  candidates.  It  occurred  to  the  association 
that  this  failure  was  largely  due  to  the  public  not  knowing  how  these 
scholarships  were  to  be  awarded,  and  largely  to  the  unsaitability  of  the 
test,  whioh  soon  became  evident  and  arose  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the 
headmasters  of  secondary  schools  regarded  the  curriculum  of  their  own 
schools,  rather  than  the  curriculum  of  the  public  elementary  schools  from 
which  largely  the  candidates  came. 

13.991.  Will  you  state  the  principles  which  were  adopted  by  the  Head- 
masters Association  in  framing  the  scheme  for  irinor  scholarships  P — The 
scheme  is  based  on  the  following  principles  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Headmasters  Association.  1.  That  the  best  means  of 
facilitating  the  passage  of  scholars  from  one  class  of  schools  to  another  is 
by  means  of  scholarships.  2.  That  the  examination  for  scholarships  should 
be  framed  with  the  definite  purpose  of  selecting  candidates  of  excep- 
tional— as  distinguished  from  mere  average — abihty.  3.  That,  inasmuch 
as  the  large  provision  already  made  throughout  England  for  scholarships 
from  elementary  to  secondary  schools  is  very  imperfectly  known  to  the 
general  public,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
award,  particularly  those  of  ago  limit,  examination  date,  and  syllabus, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  large  decree  of  uniformity  should  be  intro- 
duced in  these  examinations  by  frammg  the  syllabus  on  the  Education 
Code  for  the  current  year.  4.  That  awarding  bodies  should  act  more 
in  concert  than  at  present,  either  (a)  by  making  use  of  a  common  exami- 
nation ;  or  (b)  by  examining  on  a  common  syllabus,  on  the  same  day  or 
days  throughout  England.  5.  That  the  maximum  age  of  candidates  from 
elementary  schools  should  not  exceed  13  (preferably  12),  and  an  allowance 
should  be  made  forage.  6.  That  the  tenure  of  scholarships  should,  subject 
to  good  behaviour  and  satisfactory  progres<a,  be  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  and  be  thereafter  renewable.  7 .  That  where  possible,  the  emoluments 
of  scholarships  should  consist  of  two  separate  parts,  viz. : — (a)  the  cost  of 
tuition,  books,  &c.  (h)  a  contribution  towards  maintenance ;  and  that 
those  scholars  only  should  be  allowed  the    maintenance  grant   whose 

?arents  satisfy  the  awarding  body  of  their  actual  need  of  such  assistance, 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  point  relating  to  our  recommendation  that 
awarding  bodies  should  act  more  in  concert  than  at  present,  by  pointing 
out  that  we  suggest  an  option :  either  that  a  common  examination  should 
be  taken,  or  else  that  the  syllabus  should  be  common.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is,  that  we  aim  at  making  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  I  think  that  no  impression  on  the  public  mind  will  be  made  unless 
you  examine  on  the  same  day ;  so  that  our  aim  is  to  have  a  sort  of 
fccholarship  Saturday. 

13.992.  Why  do  you  lay  stress  on  that  P — Because  I  have  seen  what  the 
effect  of  Hospital  Sunday  is  in  creating  such  an  impression.  There  is 
in  general  no  impression  on  the  public  mind  at  the  present  time  abont 
these  scholarships.  In  most  places  the  scholarship  link  between  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  exists  in  name  only. 

13.993.  You  do  not  think  then  that  a  common  examination,  or  common 
syllabus,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  will  tend  to  produce  too  great 
uniformity  P — ^Not  if  the  examination  itself  is  sufficiently  diverse. 

13.994.  But  can  the  examination  be  very  diverse  if  the  examination  is 
either  common,  that  is  to  say  upon  the  same  papers,  or  upon  the  same 
syllabus  P — I  shall  hope  to  prove  that  to  yoa ;  what  we  take  as  our 
syllabus  is  the  Education  Code,  which  is  diverse ;  we  examine  in  practi- 
cally all  the  subjects  of  the  Education  Cede,  and  bcMides  requiring  a  pass 
in  preliminary  subjects — arithmetic,  composition,  dictation, — our  scheme 
merely  restricts  candidates  to  two  class  subjects,  and  to  two  specific 
subjects.  A  candidate  may  take  any  two  out  of  some  four  or  five  class 
Bubjccte,  and  any  two  out  of  some  13  or  14  specific  subjects  ;  and  if  you 
combine  those  two  together  you  will  find  that  each  candidate  has  a  choice 
pf  600  or  700  difl\3ront  combinations  of  the  four  subjects  he  may  choose. 
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18.995.  Will  yon  tell  ns  wh»t  yon  conceive  to  be  the  special  feainree 
of  the  scheme  and  the  special  advantages  thereof? — The  first  special 
feature  is  the  representative  character  of  the  snb-committee.  We  con- 
ceive that  there  are  fonr  interests  involved  in  the  award  of  scholar- 
ships, namely  (1)  the  schools  that  prepare  candidates ;  (2)  the  schools 
that  take  the  candidates ;  (3)  the  bodies  which  award  scholarships ;  and 
(4)  the  nniversities ;  and  oar  minor  scholarshipB  sub-committee  has,  there- 
fore, been  constituted  out  of  representatives  of  the  following  bodies : 
(a)  the  Headmasters  Association  and  the  Headmistresses  Association  as 
representing  the  schools  to  which  the  scholars  go;  (6)  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  as  representing  the  teachers  from  whom  the  scholars 
come ;  (o)  the  County  Councils  ;  and  ((f)  the  two  Uni  vend  ties  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

13.996.  How  large  is  the  sub-committee  at  present  P — ^It  oonsists  of  22 
members.  It  has  this  great  advantage,  that  all  the  interests  involTed 
are  consulted,  and  the  scheme  is  kept  in  a  plastic  state.  We  haye,  for 
instance,  had  before  as  the  case  of  Jewish  candidates,  and  for  them, 
at  no  extra  charge,  we  conduct  a  separate  examination.  We  have  also 
had  before  us  the  question  of  rural  candidates  not  being  so  advanced  as 
urban  candidates;  and  we  are  this  month  setting  two  examinations 
on  tho  syllabus  in  order  that  rural  candidates  shall  be  examined  on 
an  easier  set  of  papers,  and  under  easier  conditions  than  the  urban 
candidates,  still  basing  the  scheme  on  the  Education  Code. 

13.997.  That  is  to  say,  you  here  adopt  your  alternative  (6) ;  you 
examine  on  a  common  syllabus,  but  do  not  have  a  common  examination  F 

No,   at  the  present  time  we  examine  on  the  same  day.      I  should 

say  further  that  in  London  (and  we  iiropose  to  adopt  the  same  practioe 
for  other  large  towns),  we  divide  the  examination  so  as  to  have  the 
preliminary  on  one  day,  and  the  final  upon  the  second  day. 

18.998.  That  is  not  qnne  my  question.  I  moan  that  you  have  adopted 
the  alternative  (h)  in  your  paper  in  this  sense,  that  this  examination  for 
the  rural  and  urban  schools  is  upon  a  common  syllabus,  but  it  is  not 
ou  the  same  papers  P — It  is  not  on  the  same  paper,  but  it  is  on  the  same 
day. 

13.999.  Of  course  I  understand  it  is  on  the  same  day,  but  it  is  not  a 
common  examination — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  by  the  same  question 
papers  P — No,  it  is  not.  The  second  special  feature  of  the  scheme,  is,  that 
it  18  founded  entirely  on  the  Education  Code  as  giving  us  the  syllabus  on 
which  the  great  majority  of  candidates  will  have  been  taught. 

14.000.  That  is  to  s«iy,  that  tho  Education  Code  now  covers  all  the 
subjects  taught  in  elementary  schools,  and  therefore  your  examination 
covers  all  the  subjects  P — ^That  is  so. 

14.001.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  very  fact  that  it  oorers  such 
diverse  subjects,  implies  that  it  maybe  very  dill  erent  in  different  schools 
does  it  not  J*— We  give  an  option  of  questions  in  various  subjects  to  meet 
that  difficulty  ;  but  I  may  say  that  the  examination  itself  is  divided  into 
the  preliminary,  which  is  compulsory  upon  all,  comprising  arithmetic, 
dictation,  handwriting,  and  com  position ;  and  the  final  examination  we 
divide  into  class  subjects  which  we  call  Group  A,  and  specific  subjects 
which  we  call  Q-roup  B,  and  there  are  two  subjects  only  out  of  Group  A 
tu  be  taken,  and  two  subjects  only  out  of  Groop  B  to  be  taken. 

14.002.  The  scheme  as  I  gather  from  you,  has  been  rapidly  adopted, 
or  has  spread  rapidly  P — I  have  certain  statistics  about  that. 

14.003.  You  need  not  go  into  them  in  detail ;  perhaps  you  can  give  us 
the  general  result  of  them  P — They  are  not  in  detail.  The  first  examina- 
tion was  held  in  the  spring  of  1893 ;  we  then  had  14  centres  and  482 
entries.  In  the  autumn  of  1893  there  were  41  centres  and  1,223  entries. 
At  the  last  examination,  which  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1894,  there  were 
49  centres  and  2,161  entries.  The  next  examination  is  to  be  hold  this 
monUi,  and  the  number  of  candidates  is  about  1,800 ;  so  that  in  1893  the 
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first  years  of  the  Bchemo,  there  were  1705  oandidates,  and  in  1894  nearly 
4,000  candidates.  0 

14.004.  For  how  many  scholarships  P — The  Headmasters  Association 
does  not  take  cognisance  of  the  awara  of  scholarships ;  it  acts  entirely  as 
an  examining  body. 

14.005.  But  can  yon  nob  tell  us  for  how  many  scholarships  those  4,000 
candidates  entered.  We  hardier  ought  to  say  4,000;  we  must  take  each 
particular  time — 1,800  you  said  was  the  la8t?-^2,161  fur  the  spring.  I 
shuuld  think  there  were  then  about  500  scholarships. 

14.006.  {Mr,  LleweUyn  Smith, )  Do  those  numbers  include  the  candidates 
lor  the  minor  scholarships  of  the  Technical  Educational  Board  P-> Yes. 

14.007.  That  would  aocouut  for  part  of  the  increase,  and  a  good  part, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would ;  but  still  there  are  some  oiiher  administra- 
tive counties  that  haye  adopted  the  scheme  since  then.  We  have  now 
ten  counties  that  have  accepted  this  examination  as  a  satisfactory 
examination. 

14,006.  (Chairman,)  What  do  you  mean  by  counties  accepting  the 
examination ;  do  you  mean  the  oounty  councils  ? — I  mean  the  county 
councils  using  it. 

14.009.  Whab  I  want  to  know  is,  under  what  terms  the  authority  has 
done  that  ? — It  is  done  through  the  technical  education  committees  of  the 
different  counties. 

14.010.  What  were  the  comities  P — Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Hertford- 
shire, Herefordshire,  Kent,  London,  Northumberland,  Nottingham, 
Surrey,  and  also  the  county  borough  of  South  Shields. 

14.011.  When  you  say  that  they  have  accepted  your  examination,  do  you 
mean  that  they  conduct  the  examination  upon  papers  which  you  supply, 
or  what  do  you  mean  P — ^Thej^  put  their  examination  entirely  into  our 
hands. 

14.012.  Do  you  send  down  people  to  distribute  papers,  and  do  you  look 
over  the  papers  P — They  appoint  superintendents  for  the  examinations, 
and  make  all  arrangements  for  examination  rooms  and  so  on ;  they  send 
the  names  of  the  superintendents  to  us  ;  and  we  send  in  sealed  packets  the 
examination  papers  with  directions  to  those  superintendents. 

14.013.  And  then  the  answers  come  back  to  you  P — Yes,  they  are  sent 
direct  to  the  scholarships  examiner. 

14.014.  Whom  do  you  describe  as  the  scholarship  examiner  P — An 
examiner  appointed  by  the  minor  scholarships  sub- committee. 

14.015.  How  many  have  you  P — One,  who  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
examination. 

14.016.  Doyou  mean  that  you  have  only  one  examiner  for  all  these 
counties  P — ^We  have  only  one  examiner,  but  he  employs  a  certain  staff. 

14.017.  Do  you  leave  it  to  his  discretion  as  to  whom  the  staff  should 
consist  of  P— ^Entirely ;  Mr.  Pinches,  who  esamines  for  the  Association,  is 
now  acting  and  for  the  last  seven  years  has  acted  as  scholarship  examiner 
to  the  London  School  Board  ;  he  possesses  a  quite  exceptional  experience 
in  examining  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  candidates,  and  in 
every  respect  we  are  satisfied. 

14.018.  Is  the  looking  over  the  papers,  and  the  selection  of  successful 
candidates  from  the  papers,  entirely  left  to  him  and  those  whom  he  selects 
to  do  the  work  under  his  directions;  is  he  absolute  over  thatP — He  is 
absolute  in  making  out  the  list,  but  not  in  the  award  of  the  scholarships  ; 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  award  of  the  scholarships  beyond  making 
recommendations. 

14.019.  Who  awards  the  scholarships  ? — The  various  awarding  bodies. 
The  examiners'  report,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  marks,  are  sent  to  them  ; 
a  list  is  made  out  in  order  of  merit,  and  they  may  award  on  the  order  of 
the  list  or  they  may  select  their  candidates  otherwise  as  they  will.    The 
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notice  isfnied  by  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  Ooanty 
Conncil  will  illnstrate  this.  One  of  their  notices  runs  thns:  "The 
Technical  Edacation  Board  does  not,  however,  bind  itself  to  award  the 
scholarships  simplv  on  the  results  of  the  examination,  bat  reserres  the 
right  to  take  anj  other  considerations  into  account,  and  in  particular 
may,  if  it  see  fit,  restrict  the  nnmber  of  scholars  lo  be  elected  from 
any  particular  school  or  district."  In  certain  other  counties  I  find  that, 
if  they  offer,  say,  20  scholarships  they  will  not  give  those  20  to  the  first 
20  candidates,  but  they  select  five  from  such  a  district,  and  five  from  such 
other  district. 

14.020.  And  in  some  cases  do  they  also  make  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents  P — So  far  as  I  know,  the  technical  board 
of  the  London  County  Council  is  the  only  one  that  does  that. 

14.021.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  other  county  that  adopts  the  same 
practice  ? — I  am  not. 

14.022.  I  think  Essex  is  not  one  of  the  10  counties  that  you  mentioned  ? 

— ^No,  it  is  not. 

14.023.  Then  the  process  is  this:  that  the  papers  are  all  sent  to 
Mr.  Pinches  ;  Mr.  Pinches  distributes  them  amongst  those  who  examine  the 
papers  under  his  directions  ;  those  examiners  fill  up  the  list  of  the  marks 
of  the  candidates  (of  course,  for  each  county  separately) ;  those  are  sent  to 
Mr.  Pinches  ,  and  by  Mr.  Pinches  are  given  to  your  sub-committee,  and 
by  your  sub-committee  are  sent  down  to  the  counties 't — That  is  so. 

14.024.  And  the  counties  having  received  them  deal  with  them  as  they 
think  fit  themselves,  awarding  the  scholarships  either  according  to  the 
marks,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  they  please  P — That  is  so. 

14.025.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  some  counties 
exercise,  or  reserve  the  right  to  exercise,  some  check  on  the  papers,  in 
that  through  their  advisers  they  see  the  papers  in  proof  before  tney  are 
set ;  is  not  that  the  case  in  Loudon,  for  example  P — I  i^hould  not  like  to 
say,  yes  ;  and  I  should  not  like  to  say,  no.  Y^  do  not  acknowledge  any 
right  of  supervision  of  the  papers ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
papers  are  seen  beforehand  by  advisers  of  the  county  council. 

14.026.  At  present  the  initial  step  has  not  been  very  carefully  formu- 
lated P— No. 

14.027.  {Chairman.)  That  is  a  substantial  difference,  is  it  not  P  In 
that' case  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  papers  are  entirely 
pepared  by  Mr.  Pinches  and  his  subordinates,  and  are  sent  down  sealed  to 
the  county  authority,  if  but  in  point  of  fact,  in  some  cases,  the  county 
authority  or  their  advisers  have  seen  the  papers  beforehand  P — I  take  it 
that  not  the  county  authorities  but  a  particular  individual  who  happens  to 
have  a  county  post  has  seen  them. 

14.028.  That  is  to  say,  the  adviser  of  the  county  authority  P ^We  do  not 

recognise  that. 

14.029.  Bat  it  happens,  I  understand  from  your  answer  P-^That  is  so; 
but  there  is  no  condition  that  it  should  be  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last 
time  it  did  not  happen  at  all. 

14.030.  If  it  happens,  how  does  it  happen ;  does  Mr.  Pinches  submit 
the  papers,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  adviser,  and  then  get  them  back 
from  him  with  his  suggestions  P — No. 

14.031.  How  then  does  it  happen  ? — He  sends  the  papers  to  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  scholarships  committee,  and  he  receives  suggestions  from 
me. 

14,092.  Where  does  the  county  council's  adviser  come  in  P — I  then  go 
to  Dr.  Ganieit,  and  ask  him  if  he  has  any  suggestions  to  make  ? 

14.033.  Does  he  ever  make  suggestions  ? — He  does  sometimes. 

14.034.  And  are  the  papers  varied  accordingly  P—Yes,  at  times  they 
have  been. 
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14.035.  Then,  pro  tanto  (the  extent  maj  be  small),  the  examination  ib 
not  identical  P-^Yes,  it  is. 

14.036.  Are  the  snggestions  adopted  in  every  case,  or  is  the  London 
Connty  Council  the  only  case  in  which  this  has  happened  P — The  London 
County  Council  is  the  only  case  in  which  it  has  happened. 

14.037.  And  on  the  last  occasion  it  did  not  happen  P — No,  on  the  last 
occasion  it  did  not  happen;  and  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
have  been  received  as  suggestions — some  accepted  and  some  rejected. 

« 

14.038.  And  no  subsequent  difficulty  has  arisen  ? — No. 

14.039.  To  make  the  matter  clearer  I  must  ask  you  this  further 
question  :  when  the  suggestions  are  adopted,  are  they  adopted  as  regards 
all  the  papers,  or  only  as  regards  all  the  papprs  set  in  London  P — The 
papers  are  common  papers,  and  therefore  any  suggestions  that  are 
adopted  are  adopted  for  them  all. 

14.040.  Then  the  examination  is  identical  P — ^Yos. 

14.041.  {Dr.  WormeH.)  But  does  not  this  arise  from  the  very  harmonious 
way  in  which  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council  has  worked  with  your  association.  On  that  Board  a  member  of 
your  association  is  taken  as  a  representative,  and  there  is  a  direct  con- 
necting link ;  is  it  not  a  natural  consequence  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing between  the  two  bodies  as  to  the  right  course  to  be  adopted  iii 
these  examinations  P — That  is  so,  and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  relations  in  this  particular  matter.  But  1  may  say  in  addition 
that  one  looks  rather  upon  this  as  an  interim  arrangement  whilst  things 
are  getting  into  shape,  for,  as  I  say,  we  have  not  cognizance  of  it,  and 
could  not  have  any.  '  « 

14.042.  (Chairmaii.)  Would  you  prefer  to  pnt  it  in  this  way  then :  that 
it  is  really  a  provisional  arrangement  arismg  from  the  fact  that  close 
personal  relations  exist  between  you  and  Dr.  Garnett,  so  that  you  are 
glad  to  have  his  snggestions  upon  the  subject,  but  that  you  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  permanent  or  necessary  clement  of  the  system  P — That  is  so. 

14.043.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  But  you  also  recognise,  do  you  not,  that 
the  prospects  of  the  continuance  of  those  ^lations  would  be  strengthened 
if  the  adviser  of  the  county  council  was  always  able  to  assure  the  body 
that  he  had  himself  seen  the  papers,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
examination  was  a  satisfactory  one  P — I  think  a  better  plan  is  that  which 
1  suggested  to  the  Technical  Education  Board,  and  which  they  will 
possibly  a^ree  to,  \iz.,  that  the  educational  adviser  should  come  on  to  the 
sub-committee  together  with  someone  else  vhom  they  may  choDse  to- 
nominate. 

14.044.  {Ghairtnan.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about  the  special 
case  of  London,  and  the  attempts  that  you  have  made  to  unify  the  system 
there  P — The  Technical  Education  Board,  in  awarding  its  scholarships, 
has  made  a  restriction  as  to  the  income  of  the  parenU  of  candidates ; 
they  say  children  of  parents  in  receipt  of  more  than  loOZ.  per  annum, 
from  all  sources,  would  not  be  considered  eligible  for  these  scholarships. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  there  arc  many  other  scholarships  not  restricted 
in  that  manner,  and  yet  restncted  to  pupils  frjm  public  elementary 
schools,  as  the  Technical  Education  Board  scholarships  are.  It  waH 
suggested,  that  if  the  two  sets  of  scholarships,  viz.,  those  restricted  as 
to  income  of  parents,  and  those  not  so  restricted  were  examined  for 
together,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  the  Technical  Education 
Board  has  therefore  embodied  in  their  circular  this  notice  :  "  A  circular 
**  issued  by  the  Beadmasters  Association  contains  particulars  of  other 

scholarships  to  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  October  examination 
to  pupils  in  public  elementary  schools  in  London,  without  restrictionn 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents."    Then  the  association  com- 
piles a  list,  called  Form  E.,  of  scholarships  to  be  awarded  without  income 
restrictions,  copies  of  which  are  sent  round  to  all  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  London  with  the&e  notices  of  the  Technical  Education  Board, 
i     88569.  L 
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Gbitbbal 

SuooBSTioirs. 


The  headings  of  Form  E.  aro  as  follows :  **  Awarding  bod7  " ;  '*  Number  '* 
(whether  to  boys  or  girls);  "Annual  value  and  length  of  tenure*'; 
*'  Where  tenable  ** ;  "  Area  from  which  candidates  are  eligible  " ;  "  Special 
**  regulations  as  to  age,  or  specified  subjects  '* ;  and  *'  Full  details  and 

"  application  forms  to  be  obtained  of ";  in  the  la^t  column  is 

the  name  of  the  particular  clerk  or  headmaster  who  has  ihe  scholarship 
in  charge.  I  may  say  that  on  the  list  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  are  the 
following: — The  Drapers  Company,  whose  Bancroft  ficholar^hipe  are 
awarded  by  means  of  this  examination ;  the  governing  body  of  the 
Aldgate  and  All  Hallows'  Barking  fizhibition  foundation:  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company ;  and  then  certain  schools ;  such  as  Parraiter's  School ; 
the  Cnited  Westminster  School ;  the  Whitechapel  Fonndaticm  School : 
Archbishop  Tenison's  School;  Aileyn's  School,  Dulwioh;  St.  Martin's 
School  for  Girls ;  the  William  Ellis  School ;  the  Queen's  Park  Institute ; 
and  the  Bigh  School,  Woolwich. 

14,0(5.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  special  case  of 
London  ? — There  is  one  thing  more :  the  London  School  Board  have  now 
under  consideration  the  question  of  whether  thoy  will  not  also  offer  their 
scholarships  on  the  same  lines,  and  last  Thursday  a  deputation  of  the 
Headmanters  Association  went  up  to  the  London  School  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  matter  before  them. 

14.046.  Will  you  now  give  us  the  benefit  of  such  sufirgestions  as  your 
experience  has  enabled  you  to  formulate  with  regard  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  best  method  of  establishing  and  working  the  scholarship 
system  ? — The  first  suggestion  arises  out  of  the  result  of  examining  rand 
and  urban  candidates  upon  the  same  papers.  We  find  that  it  is  impossible 
to  continue  that  with  satisfaction ;  rural  candidates  so  freouently  do  not 
take  specific  subjects  that  they  find  themselves  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

14.047.  Would  you  draw  this  distinction  between  "rural"  generally 
and  "  urban  "  generally  ;  would  there  not  be  cbfcs  of  small  towns  which 
you  would  reckon  as  urban  which  are  reall?  as  far  behind  as  some  of  the 
rural  districts  ? — Without  doubt  that  would  be  the  fact ;  but  our  idea  in 
forming  two  examinations  would  be  to  let  the  awarding  bodies  determiuA 
whether  candidates  from  a  cercain  locality  should  take  one  or  the  other. 
I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Sidnev^  Webb  last  week  about  it,  and  he  said  that 
he  thought  that  would  meet  The  difficulty  of  poorer  schools  in  London  if 
they  were  allowed  to  take  the  rural  papers. 

14.048.  Then  "rural "is,  so  to  speak,  not  a  geographical  term;  it 
denotes  a  different  educational  level  P — It  has  been  difficult  to  find  a 
term,  but  the  distinction  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  of  a  two-day  and 
of  a  one- day  examination. 

14.049.  Is  it  not  desirabfe  that  you  should  make  it  clear  that  the  word 
"  rural "  does  not  denote  a  country  district,  but  denotes  a  different  educa- 
tional level  or  standard  ? — The  examination  has  not  yet  been  named.  I 
will  bear  in  mind  what  you  have  said. 

14.050.  I  mean  that  I  understand  that  to  be  so  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so.  In 
North  Bucks  they  would  have  adopted  our  examination  for  this  October, 
and  had  in  fact  agreed  so  to  do  ;  but  we  examine  on  Standard  YL ,  and, 
after  a  long  discussion  at  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the 
North  Bucks  County  Council,  they  decided  that  their  candidates  were  not 
able  to  take  Standard  VI.,  and  therefore  they  altered  the  examination  to 
S  andard  V.,  and  undertook  the  examination  themselves. 

14.051.  Then  may  I  put  the  suggestion  that  you  make  under  this  bead 
in  the  following  way:  that  you  consider  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
difi'erent  schools,  and  the  standard  which  they  are  able  to  attain,  are  so 
different  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  least  two  classes  or  standards  of 
examination — the  one  to  be  used  for  the  more  advanced  schools,  and  the 
other  to  be  used  for  the  less  advanced  schools  ? — I  quite  agree  with  that. 

14.052.  That  would  rather  be  the  form  that  your  suggestion  would  take 
would  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 
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14.053.  Do  yon  conBider,  then,  that  all  the  sohools  in  one  local  area 
onght  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  higher  or  lower  level  M  the  case  may  be, 
or  that  within  the  8<\Tnd  local  area  there  might  be  some  schools  to  which 
the  higHer  standard  ought  to  be  applied,  and  some  schools  to  which  the 
lower  standard  ought  to  be  applied  ? — 1  think  the  latter. 

14.054.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  advisability  of 
revising  the  present  restrictions  upon  candidates  ? — I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  candidates  for  schx>larships  of  schools  administered  under 
Charity  Commission  schemes  are  nearly  always  restricted  to  those  who 
for  a  definite  time  have  been  scholars  of  public  elementary  schools.  That 
regulation  was  doubtless  made  in  the  nrst  instance  with  the  idea  of 
differentiating  those  of  higher  social  standing  from  those  of  lower  social 
standing,  but  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  do  that. 

14.055.  Is  that  because  those  of  higher  social  standing  have  come  so 
largely  to  use  the  elementary  schools  ;  is  that  one  reason  for  it  ? — I  think 
that  is  one  great  reason.  The  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council,  as  an  example,  recognised  the  fact  of  the  case,  and  based 
thereupon  the  double  restriction  :  they  took  up  the  restriction  to  scholars 
of  public  elementary  schools,  and  to  that  they  added  another  restriction, 
that  the  parents  of  such  candidates  should  not  be  in  the  receipt  of  more 
than  150t.  a  year.  I  feel  very  strongly  indeed  that  the  latter  restriction 
is  the  right  one,  and  tliat  the  former  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 

14.056.  Do  yon  think  that  the  restriction  as  to  income  works  pretty 
fimoothly ;  are  no  practical  difficulties  found  in  applying  it  either  in 
ascertaining  precisely  what  the  parents*  income  is,  or  otherwise?-* 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  would  know  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

14.057.  We  shall  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith's  views  when 
we  come  to  discuss  the  question  ;  we  should  like  to  have  at  this  moment 
the  benefit  of  your  experience? — ^I  cannot  imagine  there  being  any 
insurmountable  difficulty  if  the  investigation  is  properly  conducted.  Of 
oourse  I  have  come  across  cases  where  valuable  exhibitions  have  been 
given  to  persons  who  on  the  ground  of  need  certainly  were  not  entitled 
to  them.  Take  the  Campden  Exhibitions  at  Kensington  for  example, 
where  in  one  case  a  man  living  in  a  house  rated  at  120^  a  year  sent  his 
son  to  an  elementary  school  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  a  scholarship 
which  was  restricted  to  candidates  from  public  elementary  schools. 

14.058.  Then  in  that  case  there  was  no  restriction  about  income,  I 
presume  P — There  was  none. 

14.059.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  value  of  the  scholarship  at 
Kensington  that  that  parent  wished  his  son  to  get  ? — 302.  a  year.  There 
was  another  case  in  the  same  trust,  where  the  son  of  a  flourishing  chemist 
went  to  a  board  school  for  the  same  purpose  ;  another  instance  which  I 
can  vouch  for,  and  there  are  doubtless  numbers  of  such  cases,  relates  to 
the  scholarships  for  girls  at  the  •Skinners  School  at  Stamford  Hill ;  when 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid,  notice  was  given  that  there  would  be 
certain  scholarships  open  only  to  children  who  attended  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  had  attended  them  for  three  years;  one  parent  thereupon 
took  away  his  children  from  a  secondary  school  in  order  that  by  the 
time  the  school  was  bailt  they  might  have  the  necessary  qualification. 

14.060.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  on  this  subject  ? — Not 
AS  to  that  point. 

14.061.  Then  will  you  go  on  to  the  next  point? — The  next  point  is  a 
very  important  one,  namely,  that  there  should  be  an  official  recoeni- 
tiou  of  the  scholarship  link  between  elementary  schools  and  secondary 
schools. 

14.062.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  official  recognition  ?^-I  think,  in  the 
first  place,  that  school  boards  ought  to  recognise  that  their  masters  have 
done  well  if  they  have  sent  in  candidates  who  have  gained  these  scholar- 
ships conferring  higher  education.  In  the  next  place,  I  think  that  the 
Education  Department,  through  their  inspectors,  ought  to  acknowledge 
the  same  fact,  and  place  it  on  record  in  their  report. 
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14.063.  You  mean  in  the  report  of  the  inspector  P — ^Yes,  in  the  report  of 
the  inspector  concerning  the  particular  school. 

14.064.  You  mean  that  where  a  school  sueceedg  in  getting  a  consider- 
able number  of  scholarships,  the  inspector  mighii  call  attention  to  it  P — ^I 
think  he  ought  to  call  attention  to  the  exact  number  that  have  been 
obtained,  and  where.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very  natural 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  school  teachers  in  elementary  schools  to  pass 
their  children  on ;  they  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of  their  best  children  ;  jet 
if  some  official  recognition  of  this  kind  were  gvv&n,  1  am  sure  it  would 
serve  to  overcome  tnis  natural  reluctance. 

14.065.  Then  what  do  you  consider  would  be  the  servioe  of  such  a  minor 
scholarships  examination  as  regards  the  standard  of  scholarships 
generally  r — With  regard  to  the  close  scholarships,  it  gives  a  means  for 
governing  bodies  that  award  close  scholarships  to  compare  their  candidates 
with  those  who  win  open  scholarships. 

14.066.  Will  you  please  explain  what  you  mean  by  "close  scholar- 
ships "  P — Scholarships  that  are  confined  to  one  particular  area.  The  All 
Hallows  Barking  Foundation  for  example,  gives,  as  the  area  from  which 
candidates  are  eligible,  the  following: — The  paiish  of  All  Hallows 
Barking:  the  precinct  of  St.  Katherine,  near  the  Tower;  the  hamlet  of 
East  Smithfield,  being  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and 
the  parish  of  St.  Dunsian  in  the  East.  As  I  have  observed,  the  minor 
scholarships  examination  gives  an  opj>ortunity  for  governing  bodies  that 
award  close  scholarships  to  compare  their  candidates  with  those  wbf» 
win  open  scholarships.  Our  list,  in  fact,  is  drawn  up  in  two  classes.  A 
first  claims  containing  the  names  of  candidates  declared  to  have  reached 
scholarship  standard,  and  a  second  clat?s  of  those  who,  although  they 
have  passed  the  preliminary,  have  not  reached  scholarship  standard  ;  and 
the  object  is  to  enable  awarding  bodies  to  point  out  to  inferior  candidates 
why  they  are  not  awarded  scholarships. 

14.067.  Bat  what  is  the  operation  of  that  upon  the  close  scholarship. 
1  presume  if  the  close  scholarship  is  to  be  given  away,  it  is  given  away  to 
the  best  candidate,  even  although  he  would  not  have  got  the  open  scholar- 
ship at  your  examination  P — In  many  cases  the  scheme  provides  that  if  the 
candidate  in  the  close  area  is  not  qualified,  there  are  ceriain  other  districts 
that  are  to  come  in. 

14.068.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  does  not  oome  up  to  the  prescribed 
standard  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  All  Hallows  Barking  Foundation  it  is  statod 
that  the  districts  I  read  out  have  the  preference ;  otherwise  the  parish  of 
St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Wapping ;  otherwise 
the  City  Division  or  Tower  Himlebs  Division  of  the  school  district  of 
the  Metropolis. 

14.069.  Is  the  operation  of  that  rule  that,  if  the  candidate  from  the  close 
area  comes  up  to  a  certain  level,  he  gets  his  scholarship  preferentially  to 
any  other  candidate,  but  that  if  he  falls  below  the  level,  the  scholarship 
becomes  open  to  candidates  from  a  wider  area  ? — That  is  the  idea. 

14.070.  That  is  the  operation  of  the  regulation  that  you  describe,  is  it  P 
— That  is  the  aim. 

14.071 .  Is  that  the  result  P — The  scheme  has  not  yet  had  long  enough  to 
work. 

14.072.  I  thought  you  were  describing  a  scheme  which  had  been  in 
force  P — Thi3  is  the  flrHt  time  that  these  particular  exhibition  foundations 
have  awarded  scholarships  under  this  examination. 

14.073.  I  did  not  quite  understand  that  that  was  so.  Is  that  the  only 
case  that  you  know  of  ;  there  are  many  instances  of  close  scholarships, 
are  there  not  P — Practically,  all  secondary  school  scholarships  are  more 
or  less  close  scholarships.  I  can  give  yon  another  example.  The  Unit-ed 
Westminster  School  offers  20  or  30  scholarships,  confined  to  the  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret  and  tit.  John,  Westminster,  and  St.  Luke,  Chelsea. 
This  time  there  are  not  nearly  enough  qualified  candidates  to  fill  those 
20  places. 
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14.074.  What  happens  then  to  the  remaining  places  P — For  this  time 
they  will,  I  suppose,  not  be  filled  up;  but  next  time,  the  extra  publicity 
that  snch  a  fact  as  that  will  acquire  by  means  of  sending  these  facte 
and  the  reports  on  them  through  London,  will  doubtless  have  its  effect  on 
Westminster. 

14.075.  Do  you  mean  that  it  will  induce  Westminster  either  to  open  its 
scholarships  to  a  wider  area,  or  else  to  make  some  provi&ion  for  filling  up 
those  vacancies  for  which  no  qualified  candidates  have  appeared  ? — No.  I 
mean  that  the  effect  on  Westminster  will  be  that  the  school  authorities  of 
the  Westmiusber  elementary  schools  will  be  ashamed  of  such  a  result,  and 
they  will  endeavour  to  present  a  better  result  another  year. 

14.076.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  They  will  send  a  larger  number  of  candidates  P 
— Better  prepared  candidates. 

14.077.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  all  that  you  have  to  say  upon  that  point  P — 
Yes. 

14.078.  You  have  been,  so  far,  speaking  of  what  you  have  called  minor 
scholarships ;  do  you  mean  by  minor  scholarships,  scholarships  from 
elementary  schools,  or  whot  is  the  sense  in  which  you  use  that  term  P — I 
mean  scholarships  that  are  awarded  at  entrance  into  secondary  schools. 

14.079.  From  elementary  schools  P — Not  necessarily. 

14,060.  Not  necessarily  from  elementary  schools,  but  entrance  scholar* 
ships  P— Yes. 

14.081.  What  do  you  call  major  scholarships  P — Scholarships  that,  as  a 
rule,  take  candidates  from  secondary  schools. 

14.082.  To  where  P — To  higher  institutions  of  all  kinds. 

14.083.  Universities  or  technical  schools,  for  instance  P — Yes. 

14.084.  Proceeding,  then,  to  scholarships  which  are  to  be  held  from  hbadmastes'^ 
schools  ab  places  of  higher  education,  have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  p  Association 
— Our  association  is,  at  the  present  time,  occupied  in  drawing  up  another 
scheme  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  for  minor  scholarships,  and  the 
constitntion  of  the  committee  follows  the  same  lines  in  being  representa- 
tive, since  it  consists  of  represcntativos  of  (1)  the  Headmasters  Conference ; 
(2)  the  Headmasters  Association;  (3)  the  Headmistresses  Association; 
(4)  the  Ojty  and  Guilds  Institute ;  (5)  King's  College,  University  College, 
and  Bedford  College ;  (6)  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board  and  the  Loca]  Examinations  Boards ;  (7)  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ;  and  (8)  the  Organising  Secretaries  Association,  these  bodies 
representing,  as  before,  all  the  interests  involved. 

14.085.  And  with  regard  to  the  examination  for  those  scholarships 
tenable  at  a  place  of  higher  education,  what  have  jou  to  say  P — Oar 
scheme  is  not  yet  issued,  but  it  is  suggested  that  some  recognised  exami- 
nation should  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  preliminary,  such  as  the  Matricn- 
lation  of  London  University,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  lower 
certi6cate,  the  Oxford  Local  or  the  Cambridge  Local,  junior  or  senior,  the 
College  of  Preceptors  Examination  (first  class),  or  any  other  equivalent 
examination  approved  by  the  committee.  It  is  thought  that  to  ensure  a 
certain  amount  of  general  knowledge,  a  candidate  should  be  required 
to  have  passed  one  of  those  examinations  before  being  allowed  to  oit  for 
the  scholarship  examination.  The  subjects  of  this  examination  will  be 
combined  in  groups,  so  as  to  represent  all  the  kinds  of  secondary  schools 
that  exist. 

14.086.  Your  idea  is  that  secondary  schools  should  unite  to  have  ft 
uniform  examination  for  scholarships  which  boys  are  to  get  on  proceeding 
from  them  to  places  of  higher  education,  and  that  then  there  should  be, 
at  any  rate,  a  certain  measure  of  uniformity  in  that  examination  for 
secondary  schools  all  over  the  country ;  is  that  your  idea  P — Our  idea 
goes  r  ther  further  than  that,  in  that  we  hope  that  the  county  councils 
will  adopt  such  a  scheme. 

14.087.  That  they  would  impose  it,  yon  mean,  as  a  condition  of  holding 
their  scholarships  which  are  to  be  tenable  from  secondary  schools  ta 
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other  places  P — ^No,  that  they  will  adopt  our  scheme  (as  they  have  adopted 
oar  minor  scholarship  scheme)  on  wnioh  to  award  their  higher  scholar- 
ships. 

14.088.  Will  you  just  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  you  mean  P — ^Our 
idea  is,  not  merely  that  this  ezaminatiun  slionld  be  adopted  by  the 
different  schools,  buc  that  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  county  councils 
who  are  now  awarding  scholarships  to  scnolars  who  are  in  public 
secondary  schools. 

14.089.  That  it  should  be  applied  to  public  secondary  schools  generally  ? 
—Yes. 

14.090.  (Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith,)  Arising  out  of  i  hat,  I  want  to  ask  whether 
in  using  the  word  "preliminary,"  you  mean  the  same  thing  as  you  did 
when  you  were  speaking  of  the  minor  scholarships,  namelj^  the  com- 
pulsory subjects ;  or  whether  you  mean  the  real  preliminary  qualifying 
examination,  the  results  of  which,  however,  would  not  count  in  the  final 
addition  of  the  marks,  because  the  two  things  are  quite  ditt'orent  ? — The 
word  does  not  here  stand  for  the  same  thing ;  here  it  stands  for  an  outside 
examination  which  is  accepted  as  in  place  of  the  preliminary. 

14.091.  That  is  to  say,  you  woald  not  admit  anybody  to  the  final 
examination,  who  had  not  got  through  that  preliminary  examination, 
but  his  success  in  that  examination  would  not  count  towards  a  scholar- 
ship P — ^That  is  what  I  mran. 

14.092.  (Chairfnan.)  You  mean  as  a  pro-condition  for  entry  to  the 
examination  for  which  the  scholarship  would  be  awarded  P — ^Yes. 

14.093.  (Mr.  Llmcellyn  Smith.)  But  in  the  minor  scholarship  it  is  not 
lo ;  the  preliminary  marks  are  then  added  in  P — Yes. 

14.094.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  conceive  that  the  adoption  of  this 
scheme  would  tend  to  produce  too  great  uniformity  in  educational 
methods  P  —  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Headmasters*  Conference  and 
the  Headmasters'  Association  are  combining  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
test  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that. 

14.095.  Do  you  feel  sure  that  that  would  be  accepted  by  public  opinion 
as  a  sufficient  answer  P — If  it  is  not  accepted  it  will  not  succeed,  and  it 
will  drop.  It  is  an  attempt,  as  before,  to  get  unity  of  name  under  a 
diversity  of  operation. 

14.096.  Of  course,  if  it  is  not  uniform  that  objection  clearly  will  not 
apply;  if  it  is  reall}'  not  uniform,  although  called  by  the  same  name,  the 
objection  that  it  would  induce  uniformity  would  obviously  disappear; 
but  I  rather  gathered  from  your  evidence  that  you  intended  it  to  bo 
largely  a  uniform  examination P — No;  it  corresponds,  in  my  mind,  to 
the  B.A.  examination  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  there  is  one  degree,  but 
the  subjects  are  very  various. 

14.097.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  with  regard  to 
any  other  advantage  which  the  schemes  you  have  been  e]( plaining  may 
possess  P — I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  scholarships  offered  by  the 
county  councils  are  sometimes  vacated  not  by  educational  bu:  by  mere 

feographical  reasons.  For  example,  at  the  last  examination  held,  by  the 
london  County  Council,  to  award  intermediate  scholarships,  one  boy  was 
disQualified  by  living  on  one  side  of  a  street,  whereas  he  would  have  been 
qualified  if  he  had  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  I  think  that 
these  geographical  questions  ought  to  be  settled  quite  apart  from 
secondary  schools  and  educational  matters ;  and  I  suggest  that  if  there 
be  a  Secondary  Education  Department  or  a  Begistration  Department^ 
that  is  to  say,  a  department  for  the  ri'gistration  of  teachers  and  schools, 
a  committee  of  that  department  might  act  as  a  kind  of  scholarship 
clearing  house,  with  power  to  decide  tnat  in  such  a  case  as  that  the  boy 
shall  lubve  his  scholarship,  and  that  each  county  shall  pay  a  certain 
quota  towards  the  same. 

14.098.  You  mean  in  the  instance  you  have  given  us,  that  supposing 
that  the  boy  lived  upon  the  confines  of  the  area  of  the  London  County 
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Council  and  the  Essex  Coonty  Council,  be  should  not  lose  his  scholarship 
merely  because  it  turned  out  that  he  lived  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  street, 
but  that  the  Essex  Oountj  Council  should  pay  him  the  amount  of  his 
scholarship  ;  or  would  you  require  the  London  Couuty  Council  to  pay  it 
although  he  lived  outride  the  area? — I  think  that  certain  priuciples 
should  be  worked  out  by  such  a  committee  as  I  sugt^est ;  because  if  a 
boy  attends  a  London  school,  and  lives  in  another  county,  there  uiighc  be 
some  quota  to  be  paid  on  account  of  each  of  those  conditions.  I  may  say 
that  in  this  particular  case,  the  boy  and  his  parents  had  no  knowledge 
that  they  were  outside  the  particular  area ;  he  went  in  for  the  examination, 
aad  it  was  only  by  the  scrutiny  that  he  was  ultimately  ruled  out. 

14.099.  Then  the  condition  of  tenure  was  residence  of  the  boy's  parents, 
aud  did  not  relate  to  the  school  in  which  the  boy  received  his  education  F 
— That  is  80. 

14.100.  The  difficulty  then  might  be  overcome  by  making  the  school 
the  determining  element  in  eligibility,  might  it  not  P — Yes ;  but  if  you 
do  that  yon  would  have  some  difficulty  in  certain  boarding  schools  where 
the  boys  had  no  connexion  with  the  locality. 

14.101.  You  mean  by  boarding  schools,  public  boarding  schools? — 
Y'es. 

14.102.  Such  as  ? — St.  John's  at  Leatherhead,  which  can  hardly  be 
called  a  Surrey  school.     I  think  the  principles  should  be  decided  carefully    . 
as  so  many  cases  arise  ;  but  I  am  clear  about  this,  that  a  boy  ought  not 
to  lose  hia  scholarship  on  such  conditions  as  those. 

14.103.  Have  you  had  experience  yourself,  in  the  schools  of  which  you 
have  been  headmaster,  of  the  receiving  of  boys  under  the  scholarship 
system,  as  the  holders  of  scholarships  from  pablic  elementary  schools  P — 
I  have  received  many  such  boys.  At  Parmiter's  School  we  have  40  placos 
kept  for  such  boys. 

14.104.  Have  you  any  remarks  to   offer  as  to    the  educational  con-  aob  vor  Tsurs* 
dition  in  which  those  boys  came  to  your  secondary  schools  from  public    m^bwcb  fbom 
elementary  scnools,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  age  at  which  a  boy  To^Boo^nxi£z 
ought  to  be  transferred  from  an  elementary  to  a  secondary  school  P — -I       Schools. 
think  that  a  boy  should  not  go  later  than  13  years  of  ago. 

14.105.  You  do  not  dissent  from  the  view  that  he  ought,  if  possible,  to 
go  as  early  as  10  or  11  ? — I  should  prefer  12. 

14.106.  What  differences  do  you  discover  in  the  progress  of  a  boy's 
work  in  secondary  subjects  between  those  who  have  been  at  an  elementary 
school  up  to  12  or  13,  and  those  who  have  been  at  a  secondary  school  from 
the  first  P — 1  find  that  the  boys  who  come  from  the  elementary  schools 
are  very  quick  at  making  up  their  deficiencies  in  the  various  subjects  if  a 
proper  arrangement  is  made  to  teach  them  the  subjects  aparb  irom  the 
other  boys  for  a  time ;  they  very  quickly  fit  in,  and  in  all  respects  they 
make  excellent  scholars,  and  help  to  set  the  pace  for  the  other  boys. 

14.107.  Of  course  they  are  picked  boys  P— Yes. 

14.108.  The  fact  that  they  have  got  scholarships  shows  that  they  arc 
picked  boys  P — Yes. 

14.109.  It  has  been  suggested,  I  forget  by  whom,  that  the  boys  coming 
in  at  that  late  age,  at  13  or  14,  to  secondary  schools,  from  elementary 
schools,  would  have  done  better  if  they  had  been  taken  away  from 
elementary  schools  earlier  and  been  trained  upon  what  might  rather  be 
called  secondary  school  methods ;  have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon 
that  view  P — I  do  not  feel  strongly  about  it.  I  teel  that  if  the  chanffo  be 
made  at  12  years  of  age  that  is  quite  early  enough,  but  if  it  is  made  later 
the  boy  does  not  get  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  the  secondary  school. 

14.110.  And  as  regards  a  boy  leaving  at  12,  do  you  think  that  the 
system  of  competitive  examination  is  usefully  applicable  to  boys  at  the 
age  of  12,  or  do  you  adopt  the  view  that  there  are  serious  objections  to 
its  use  with  a  boy  of  that  age  ? — Granted  that  they  are  picked  boys,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  objection  to  it. 
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14,111>  I  pnt  it  in  this  way :  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  wonld   be 
•  better  if,  instead  of  selecting  by  competitive  examination  at  so  early  an  a^e 

as  11  or  12,  boys  to  go  from  elementary  schools  to  secondary  schools,  the 
headmaster  of  the  school  were  given  the  right  of  selecting  by  his  owii 
judgment  the  boys  who  were  most  likely  to  profit  by  proceeding  to    a 
secondary  school ;  and  were  therewith  required  to  satisfy  the  managers 
or  governors  of  the  'school,  the  directing  authority  of  the  school,  that 
those  were  the  best  boys,   so    that  there   should  be  no  suspicion    of 
favouritism  on  his  part.    We  have  been  told  that  such  selection  by  him, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  managers,  wculd  be  better  than  the  system 
of  selection  by  competitive  examination  ;  have  you  any  opiuion  to  give 
us  as  regards  that  suggestion  P — I  have  the  strongest  possible  objection 
to  it.     wherever  I  have  seen  anything  of  the  kind  at  work  for  any  con- 
tinuance of  time,  I  have  observed  that  it  gets  into  a  groove,  and  the 
influence  of  the  public  competition  upon  the  school  sending  the  lad  is 
lost. 

14.112.  Do  you  moan  public  competition  between  schools,  or  in  the 
school  it8elf  P — I  mean  both  the  competition  between  the  schools  and  that 
in  the  school  itself. 

14.1 13.  But  this  view  has  been  put  forward  only  with  regard  to  the 
selection  by  competitive  examination  within  the  school  itself,  so  far  as  I 
recollect  P — I  should  disagree  with  it  still. 

14.114.  Is  that  because  you  think  that  a  selection  could  not  be  made  no 
as  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  unfairness  ? — Very  largely  that. 

14.115.  What  other  reason  have  you  P — 1  feel  that  the  stimulus  both  un 
the  school  and  on  the  boy  is  gone  ;  it  becomes  a  nomination. 

14.116.  Bat  the  nomination,  ex  hypothesi,  would  be  made  upon  the 
proficiency  of  the  boy  ;  it  would  be  made  to  the  boy  who  had  done  best 
in  the  classes.  I  am  stating  the  view  that  has  been  put  before  us  P — 
Well,  you  have  to  deal  with  human  nature,  and  such  a  nomination  will 
not  work  for  long. 

14.117.  You  mean  bv  that  that  either  it  will  not  be  fairlv  made,  or  that 
at'  any  rate  people  will  not  believe  that  it  is  fairly  made  P — I  think  that 
in  some  cases  it  will  not  be  fairly  made,  and  it  is  certain,  the  external  test 
being  absent,  that  people  will  not  believe  that  it  is  fairly  made.  But, 
beyond  that,  a  public-spirited  master  of  an  efficient  school  is  glad  to  have 
some  public  test  and  recognition  of  good  work  such  as  such  an  examination 
affords. 

CxvTBAi  14,118.  You  have  mentioned  in  your  precis  the  subject  of  school  autho- 

AvraoBjTiBs.    ^*i®8 ;  the  Commission  would  be  glad  to  hoar  what  suggestion  you  have 

to  make. with  regard  to  that  point  P — In  the  first  place  what  is  needed  is  a 

central  council,  with  a  Minister  of  Education,  for  the  correlation  of  the 

education  of  thn  country  generally.    This  council  might  consist  of  official 

representatives,  to  which   a  registration  department   might  be  added. 

Such  registration  department  should  be  worked  by  a  council  on  which 

teachers  shoiild  be  represented,  and  it  (or  a  committee  of  it)  should  serve 

as    a   court   of  appeal    in    matters  affecting  the  teaching   profession. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  a  district  authority  whose  areas  should  be  those 

— ^in  general — marked  out  by  the  Local   Government  Act,   1888;  and 

power  should  be  given,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  central  authority,  to 

amalgamate  or  subdivide  areas.    The  district  authority   should  be  of 

statutory  constitution,   should   be  required  to  report  annually  to  the 

^central  authority,  and  should  have  power  to  suggest  schemes  to  the 

<!entral  authority  dealing  with  the  endowments  of  area. 

14,119.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards  the  governing  bodies  of 
schools  P — Where  funds  are  sufficient,  the  present  system  works  well,  but 
In  other  cases  it  is  most  desirable,  I  think,  tnat  there  should  be  included  in 
all  schemes  definite  directions  concerning  the  proportional  allocation  of 
funds  where  more  than  one  school  is  on  the  same  loundation.  In  schools 
on  the  same  foundation  correlation  is  prevented  by  indefinite  exercise  of 
the  power  to  modify  the  age  limit  of  the  scheme — ^which  in  my  opinion 
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needs  restricLion;  and  thirdly,  the  "farming"  of  schools  should  be 
expressly  prohibited.  On  all  these  points  I  could  famish  the  Commission 
with  examples  if  desired.  •  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  headmaster, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  by  the  scheme  the  headmaster  shonld  have  a  consul- 
tative seat  on  the  governing  body,  and  that  the  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  masters,  and  all  persons  regularly  employed  by  the  school, 
should  be  absolutely  in  his  hands.  Dual  control  is,  I  consider,  altogether 
undesirable. 

14.120.  {Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  In  si>eaking  of  the  governing  bodies  of  schools 
you  made  certain  recommendations  with  regard  to  which  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  you  could  give  examples.  Can  you  give  us  any  of  those 
examples  now  P — With  regard  to  the  governing  bodies  of  schools  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  present  system  works  exceedingly  well.  I  find  that 
the  governors  are  desirous  to  carry  out  the  directions  in  their  schools,  but 
in  a  good  many  cases  they  have  nut  sufficient  experience,  and  they  have  a 
reluctance  to  ask  other  governing  bodies  how  they  have  acted  in  similar 
circumstances ;  and  certain  directions,  therefore,  seem  to  me  desirable  to 
be  embodied  in  schemes.  One  in  particular  is  how  to  deal  with  schools 
when  more  than  one  school  is  on  the  foundation.  Take  the  case  of  the 
schools  at  Bedford.  There  is  a  large  body  of  governors,  and  the}'  divide 
the  income  into  fourteenths ;  to  two  of  the  schools  they  give  four  four- 
teenths ;  to  two  others  they  g^ve  three  fourteenths ;  and  each  school  knows 
exactly  that  it  will  be  dealt  with  fairly  in  relation  to  the  other  schools. 
When  you  come  to  certain  other  schools,  like  the  schools  on  the  Aske 
foundation  in  London,  where  also  there  are  four  schools,  two  at  Hatcham, 
and  two  at  Hoxton.  No  such  division  is  made,  and  in  consequence  it 
depends  npon,  I  might  say,  the  force  of  character  of  the  particular  head- 
master or  headmistress  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  tho^e  funds  are 
divided,  because  there  is  no  prior  division ;  each  asks  for  what  is  wanted 
at  the  time,  and  when  the  end  of  the  year  comes,  it  has  certainly 
happened  many  times  that  one  school  has  had  a  great  deal  more  than 
another.  I  think,  therefore,  that  governors  should  have  direction  on  such 
a  point  as  that. 

14.121.  {Cluiirman.)  Does  not  that  rather  point  to  having  goyemors 
who  are  capable  from  their  oversight  of  the  several  schools,  and  their 
educational  powers  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  locality,  of  properly 
distributing  the  income.  May  it  not  be  said  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  have  a  body  of  governors  capable  of  dividing  the  income  from  time  to 
time  among  the  schools  with  regard  to  the  work  that  they  have  to  do, 
than  to  allot  to  each  scheme  a  fixed  proportion  p — I  merely  say  that  there 
should  be  definite  instructions  to  governors  each  year  to  apportion  the 
proportions. 

14.122.  You  would  leave  the  proportions  to  the  governors  P — Yes. 
Then  with  regard  to  my  next  reoommendation  a  second  direction  seems  to 
me  desirable,  when  two  schools  are  on  the  same  foundation,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  governors  are  to  be  allowed  to  modify  the  age  limit  of 
the  scheme.  You  get,  for  instance,  two  schools  at  Ipswich,  a  middle 
bchool,  where  the  age  limit  is  16,  and  a  grammar  school,  where  it  is  19. 
In  the  middle  school  the  governors  have  the  power  to  allow  the  &se  of  16 
to  be  exceeded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  headmaster.  It  is  quite 
clear,  that  if  this  recommendation  is  made  with  regard  to  a  very  large 
number  of  boys  it  entirely  changes  the  character  of  the  school.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  a  reasonable  provision  to  make ;  because  there  are 
certain  boys  who  would  not  go  to  another  school  if  they  were  not  allowed 
to  stay  beyond  16.  I  should  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  such  schools,  and 
probably  only  in  such,  this  number  above  the  age  limit  of  the  scheme  be 
restricted  to  a  certain  definite  small  i)er-centage,  say  three  per  cent., 
of  the  total  number  in  the  school.  That  would  meet  the  case  of  justice 
to  the  boys,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  injustice  to  the  upper 
«chool.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  third  point,  namely,  the  *'  farming  " 
of  schools,  that  I  am  afraid  is  much  more  widely  distributed  than 
perhaps  is  thought.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  governors  find  that  they 
have   not    enough  money  to  carry  out   the  provisions  of  the  scheme 
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Batiflfactorilj,  bo  they  act  np  to  the  letter  of  the  scheme  hy  adTertising 
for  a  head  master »  but  they  pat  into  his  hands  the  whole  oE  the  receipts, 
and  tell  him  to  manage  the  school,  and  they  get  rid  of  their  responsibility 
by  meeting  once  a  year. 

14»123.  (Mr.  I/ytteltim.)  And  they  leave  him  to  jaake  what  profit  he 
can  P — Yes.  In  fact  that  tarns  what  is  a  public  school  by  name  into  very 
little  more  than  a  private  school.  I  know  a  school  in  which  the 
town  coancil,  which  constitatcs  the  governing  body,  accepted  certain 
lands  on  behalf  of  a  certain  school,  on  payment  of  a  rentcharge  of  18i. 
This  has  been  paid  for  400  years ;  the  land  (so  local  tradition  says — I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it)  has  now  been  deroted  to  public  purposes 
in  connexion  with  the  town,  and  brings  in  a  larger  income.  The  head- 
master has  all  the  receipts ;  his  fee  is  kept  down  by  the  scheme  to  6/.  a 
venr ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  to  do  upon  5{.  a  year,  what  cannot  efficiently 
be  done  under  lOl.  The  municipality  has  jn»t  added  the  last  straw  in  this 
case  by  rejecting,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  funds,  a  new  scheme  proposed 
for  the  school  by  the  Charity  Commission,  and  then  starting,  out  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  money,  a  municipal  school  at  a  fee  of  one  guinea  a 
year  less.  The  moral  of  so  flagrant  a  case  as  this  is,  that  some  municipali- 
ties will  want  looking  after  by  th(f  central  authority.  Then,  with  regard 
to  proprietary  schools  they  seem  particularly  prone  to  something  akin  to 
this ;  and  in  their  case  also  the  prohibition  ought  also  to  be  made. 

EtAXUrxTxeHS.       14,124.  What  are  your  views  on  the  subject  of  examinations  generally? 

— Examinations  are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  internal,  and  (2)  .external.  In  my 
opinion  internal  examinations  as  provided  by  scheme  are  in  general 
ineffective,  owing  to  the  cost  and  the  scarcity  of  good  professional 
examiners.  The  universities  would  be  much  more  in  touch  with  Secondary 
Education  if  thcv  examined  more  schools:  they  would  examine  more 
schools  if  they  charged  schools  less;  but  as  this  is  not  possible  if 
the  examiners  are  to  be  sufficiently  paid,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
universities  shoald  be  subsidised  to  conduct  school  examinations.  External 
examination  shoulJ,  as  in  the  universities  joint  board  examinations,  be 
pass  examinations  of  a  definite  standard,  and  adapted  to  ages  of  14,  16, 
and  18  (or  19).  The  two  desirabiiities,  (a.)  variability  of  type,  and  (6.) 
efficiency  of  examinational  ctmtrol,  are  best  met  by  a  pass  examination. 
Civil  Service  examinations  as  at  present  conducted  for  candidates  of 
school  age  have  a  large  and  adverse  effect  on  Secondary  Education ;  the 
syllabus  should  be  lilieralised  on  the  lines  of  the  examination  for  assistant 
clerks  in  the  navy,  or  a  pass  certificate  of  some  university  examination 
required. 

14.125.  Is  there  any  further  recommendation  which  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  generally  P— I  am  of  opinion  that  public  schools 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  rates,  and  also  that  modern  schools  of  first 
grade  should  be  established,  and  should  rank  with  classical  schools  of  the 
same  grade.  University  recognition  of  such  schools  also  is  essential,  and 
would  benefit  both  school  and  university. 

14.126.  You  suggest  that  the  headmaster  should  have  an  absolute  power 
of  appointing  and  dismissing  all  masters,  and  all  persons  regularly 
employed  by  the  school.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  some  witnesses  who 
attended  here  on  behalf  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  suggested  that 
there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  governing  body  of  a  school  from  dismissal 
by  the  headmaster ;  will  you  therefore  give  us  an  argument  in  support  of 
your  view,  as  you  appear  to  differ  therein  from  the  Headmasters' 
Association  P — I  feel  that  any  appeal  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  prevent 
any  injustice  of  dismissal,  and  at  the  tame  time  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  powers  of  the  headmaster.  I  should,  therefore,  suggest 
that  instead  of  an  appeal  to  the  governing  body,  an  appeal  be  made  to  a 
professional  body,  which  might  be  constituted  out  of  the  registration 
council,  which  I  suppose  would  consist,  partly  at  any  rate,  of  representatives 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

14.127.  Ton  mean  a  central  authority  in  fact  for  all  England  P— Yea.  1 
am  thinking  of  one  particular  branch  or  committee  of  it. 
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14.128.  Bat  it  would  be  central  for  all  England  P— Yes. 

14.129.  And  that  they  ehoald  have  the  power  of  reverBing  a  dismissal 
by  the  headmaster  P — I  think  they  should. 

14.130.  Then  you  would  overleap  the  goveiiiingbody  altogether,  and  go 
straight  to  this  central  authority  p — Yes,  because  I  know  how  the  appeal 
otherwise  would  work.  I  have  had  a  case  lately  brought  before  my  notice 
of  a  headmaster  in  London  who  was  unable  for  more  than  two  years  to 
dismiss  an  assistant  master,  who  was  a  drunkard,  and  came  to  the  school 
drunk.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  matter  became  so  intolerable  (I  may 
add  that  this  assistant  master  was  a  relative  of  one  ot  the  governors)  that 
ha  had  to  put  it  to  the  governing  body,  that  either  he  or  the  assistant 
master  must  leave,  and  by  a  majority  of  one,  they  dismissed  the  assistant 
master.  That  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is  always  possible.  Moreover, 
in  every  case  of  appeal  there  is  sure  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  friction, 
which.  I  think,  could  be  minimised  by  putting  the  appeal  on  to  the  central 
council.  I  think  that  the  central  council  should  be  required  to  send  to  the 
governing  body  their  decision  in  the  case  ;  that  would  act  in  a  way  to 
prevent  any  injustice  happening  to  an  assistant  master ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  head^naster  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  school,  he  must 
have  thd  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  assistant  master. 

14.131.  Absolutely  P — Absolutely,  so  far  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
school  is  concerned. 

14.132.  Subject,  of  course,  to  this  appeal  to  the  central  body? — Subject 
to  such  an  appeal  as  that. 

14.133.  You  would  admit  that  the  central  body  you  contemplate  will 
be  placed  almost  in  the  position  of  a  coart  of  law,  l)ecaase  it  could  not 
decide  upon  local  knowledge  such  as  the  governing  body  might  possess,, 
but  must  decide  upon  the  eyidcncc  submitted  to  it,  and  possibly  might  be 
obliged  to  hear  counsel  arguing  the  case;  I  do  not  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  suggestion,  but  indicate  to  you  an  objection  that  might  be 
taken  to  your  suggestion  P — In  such  a  case  I  should  suggest  that  the 
counsel  employed  be  paid  by  the  central  council. 

14.134.  That  would  tend,  would  it  not,  to  encourage  litigation  P — I 
think  that  the  matter  need  not  assume  such  dimensions  as  that. 

14.135.  Perhaps  you  would  surround  such  an  f^ppeal  with  certain 
restrictions,  so  that  it  could  only  be  made  in  exceptional  cases  P — It 
should  be  made,  of  course,  within  a  certain  time.  The  headmaster,  then, 
woald  be  required  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  desired  to  dismiss 
the  assistant  master. 

14.136.  Would  it  be  met  in  this  way :  that  the  headmaster  should  report 
the  dismissal  to  the  governing  body,  and  if  the  governing  body  did  not 
coincide  with  the  dismissal,  then  the  matter  should  be  referred  lo  the 
central  board  P — I  think  that  would  meet  the  difficulry  very  largely ;  but 
I  would  prefer  the  appeal,  as  a  professional  matter,  to  a  professional  body, 
whose  decisions  would  be  accepted  as  free  from  local  bias. 

14.137.  Uave  you  reason  to  think  that  such  cases  as  you  referred  to, 
where  the  governing  body  refused  to  approve  the  dismissal  of  the  head- 
master, would  be  frequent  P — No,  I  have  not ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
wants  one  to  be  continually  on  one's  guard  lest  the  post^ibilit^y  should 
arise.  The  headmaster  is  appointed ;  a  governor,  possibly  one  who  voted 
for  him,  says,  *'  M^  son  is  seeking  an  assistant  mastership  ** ;  and  there 
is  the  whole  possibility  before  you. 

14.138.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  To  set  against  that,  do  not  you 
think  that  the  goyeming  body,  as  a  rule,  would  tend  rather  to  support 
the  headmaster  through  thick  and  thin? — I  think  in  some  cases  the 
governing  bodies  do  so  overmuch ;  but  I  think  that  the  governing  body 
would  itself  be  prevented  from  so  doing  by  such  an  appecJ  as  I  suggest, 
because  if  they  had  word  once  and  twice  that  an  assistant  master  had 
been  unjustly  dismissed,  they  would  then  begin  to  deal  with  the  head- 
master. 
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1 4.139.  {Mr.  Lyftelton.)  Would  jou  say  tbere  is  a  need  also  for  appeal 
to  a  higher  authority  on  behalf  of  a  headmaster  when  dismissed  by  the 
governing  body  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  do  think  there  is  that  need.  I  have 
never  come  across  any  man  who  has  been  unjustly  dismissed.  I  have 
come  across  some  headmasters  who  have  been  nnjastly  retained. 

14.140.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  Bnt  the  public  is  under  the  impression  that 
9uch  cases  occur,  and  would  not  the  right  of  appeal  tend  to  remove  that 
impression  ? — Possibly. 

14.141.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
governing  body  would  be  more  ready  to  dismiss  the  headmat'ter  if  the 
headmaster  had  the  right  of  appeal,  so  that  the  governing  body  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  justifving  their  conduct.  That  has  aLso  been 
suggested — that  it  really  would  facilitate  dismissals  if  the  governing  body 
knew  that  the  headmaster  had  the  right  of  appeal  ? — ^It  might ;  bnt  if  the 
headmaster  is  reinstated,  in  what  position  is  he  placed  against  his  own 
governing  body  P  For  beyond  the  mere  social  question.  Bow  he  may  be 
treated  by  the  governors,  they  have  the  qnestion  of  his  salary  in  their 
hands ;  they  may  at  once  attack  him  in  that  way.  I  feel  that  if  a 
headmaster  cannot  ^et  on  with  his  governing  body,  it  is  better  for  the 
school  that  he  should  go,  and,  if  you  are  to  take  your  choice  of  two  evils, 
to  be  unjust  to  the  headmaster  or  unjust  to  the  school,  it  is  better  to  h% 
unjust  to  the  headmaster. 

CiTTL  Sbsvicb       14,142.  You  have  expressed  in  your  remarks  an  opinion  that  the  Civil 
ExAMixATioHB.   gervioo  examinations  as  at  present  conducted  for  candidates  of  school 

age  have  an  adverse  effect  on  Secondary  Education.  Will  you  indicate  the 
way  in  which  you  think  that  these  examinations  injuriously  affect 
Secondary  Education  ?^T  have  here  a  letter  which  was  sent  by  our 
examinations  committee  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  on  this  point, 
which  contains  the  following  paragraph : — "  It  is  the  experience  of  the 
"  members  of  the  association  that  boye  who  have  been  taught  a  wider 
"  range  of  subjects  than  those  comprised  in  the  examinations  for  boy 
*'  cleikships  and  clerkships  of  the  second  division  are  very  generally 
"  beaten  in  the  competitions  for  such  clerkships  by  their  intellectoal 
inferiors  whose  education  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  prescribed 
subjects.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  do  not 
'*  allege  that  the  boys  of  wider  education  are  altogether  deterred  from 
**  competing,  but  their  opinion  is  that  they  are  put  at  a  considerable 
"  disadvantage." 

14.143.  Have  yon  any  personal  experience  on  that  subject  P— My  own 
experience  is  that  parents  in  my  district,  who  ver^  largely  are  in  the 
Civil  Service,  require  their  sons  to  go  in  for  Civil  Service  examinations, 
and  they  have  put  a  great  deal  of  pressure  upon  me  to  allow  their  eons  at 
an  early  age  to  go  in  for  the  subjects  required.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  that 
if  a  boy  gets  up  to  the  fifth  form  then  he  shall  be  allowed  to  so  specialiBe, 
but  not  before ;  and  under  those  circumstances  some  boys  have  passed 
the  boj  clerk  examination,  but  there  is  a  continual  leaving  the  scnool  of 
certain  boys  who  otherwise  wonld  have  stayed  with  us,  and  who  would 
make  better  material  for  the  Civil  Ser^dce  if  their  general  education  had 
not  been  so  early  determined. 

14.144.  You  think,  therefore,  that  an  extension  or  liberalisation  of  the 
Civil  Service  examination  would  in  that  way  succeed  in  getting  better 
boys  for  the  Civil  Service  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  that  the  Civil 
Service  have  already  issued  one  syllabus  which  exactly  meets  the  needs ; 
the  examination  tor  assistant  naval  clerks  is  such  an  examination ;  it 
corresponds  with  the  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools. 

14.145.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  I  suppose  that  the  Civil  Service  Cummissioners 
received  that  recommendation ;  was  there  any  answer  P — Yes,  and  they 
are  now  considering  the  question. 

14.146.  They  are  considering  the  suggestion  P — Yes. 

14.147.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  any  examinations  besides  the  Civil 
Service  examinations;  there  are  many  other  examinauons  for  entrances 
to  professions,  though  of  course  none  so  important ;  does  your  remark 
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apply  to  any  of  those  as  well  P — ^Not^lo  any  extent.    Those  pass  examina- 
tions are  generally  very  easy. 

14.148.  I  me2*n  such,  for  instance,  as  the  medical  examinations? — ^The 
examination  is  not  a*)  all  a  difficult  one ;  but  in  this  case  the  boy  is 
obliged  to  spend  his  time  on  absolute  accuracy  in  a  very  narrow  range, 
and  the  boy  suffers. 

14.149.  And  that  cramps  his  intellect? — That  cramps  his  intellect. 

14.150.  (Mr.  Ly Helton.)  As  regards  the  test  that  you  refer  to  ~or  the 
restriction  rather— of  the  limit  of  income,  upon  scholarships,  do  you 
think  that  that  restriction  by  itself  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
fallacious ;  for  instance,  that  people's  condition  and  expenses,  and  so  on, 
differ  so  very  widely  that  a  rigid  figure  can  hardly  be  a  very  satisfactory 
test  P — I  agree  as  to  that ;  but  I  think  that  some  modification  of  that 
test  might  readily  be  arranged.  I  think  that  the  number  iu  the  family 
of  children  of  school  age  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

14.151.  You  mean  such  further  important  facts  as  could  easily  be 
ascertained  P — ^Yes,  I  mean  that  it  would  be  easy  to  lay  do^n  that  the 
limited  income  test  was  to  be  applied,  and  leave  it  to  the  governing  bodies 
to  say  in  what  way  it  was  to  be  applied. 

14.152.  Then  in  regard  to  your  suggestion  of  the  official  recognition  of 
scholarship  links,  you  know  that  there  are  evils  Btated  to  exist  in  con- 
nexion with  the  scholarship  system  generally,  about  increasing  the 
tendency  of  schools,  or  of  headmasters,  to  advertise  their  establishments 
too  much,  ard  also  to  subordinate  the  training  of  the  average  boys  to  the 
training  of  the  special  boys  who  may  be  likely  to  gain  scholarsliips ;  is  it 
your  opinion,  from  your  knowledge  of  secondary  schools,  that  tho?e  evils, 
if  they  exist,  would  be  increased  or  not  by  your  suggestion  here  ? — You 
are  speaking  now  of  preparatory  schools,  are  you  P 

14.153.  No,  I  am  speaking  both  of  preparatory  and  secondary  schools  P 
— 1  have  not  come  across  any  public  secondaiy  school  that  has  in  any 
way  neglected  other  boys  for  scholarship  candidates  at  first  grade  schools. 

14.154.  Would  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  curriculum  in  these  secondary 
schools  that  you  know  is  laid  down  with  a  view  to  the  majority  of  the 
boys,  or  with  a  view  to  the  few  P — With  regard  to  the  majority,  without 
doubt. 

14.155.  Is  not  the  curriculum  in  some  secondary  schools  especially 
classical,  simply  with  a  view  to  the  scholarship  P—  I  have  not  come  across 
such ;  I  do  not  have  much  to  do  with  country  schools,  but  with  town 
schools,  and  in  town  schools  it  certainly  is  not  so. 

14.156.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  With  regard  to  the  Question  of  the 
removal  of  the  limitation  that  candidates  for  minor  scholarships  should 
come  from  public  elementary  schools,  I  gather  that  your  chief  objection 
to  the  present  system  is  not  so  much  that  the  wrong  class  of  children  ^et 
scholarships,  as  that  there  are  others  who  are  excluded  by  that  condition 
who  ought  to  be  equally  eligible ;  or  is  it  a  combination  of  both  objec- 
tions P — It  is  mainly  that  there  are  other  children  equally  eligible ;  because 
at  the  present  time  the  working  of  the  scheme  is  this :  immediately  a  boy 
leaves  the  elementary  school  for  the  secondary  school  his  qualification  for 
a  scholarship  ceases. 

14.157.  Some  evidence  has  been  given — or  at  all  events  an  opinion  is, 
as  we  know,  held  by  some  people — that  under  the  present  system  the 
wrong  class  of  children  get  scholarships.  That  would  not  >)e  your  point  P 
— I  beg  your  pardon ;  if  you  refer  to  the  limitation  to  public  elementary 
schools,  in  that  case  a  great  many  of  the  wrong  kind  of  candidates  get 
scholarships.  I  remember,  myself,  inducing  the  father  of  one  such 
candidate  to  give  up  the  money  value  of  the  scholarship,  and  to  pay  it  to 
some  poor  boy,  while  his  boy  retained  the  status  of  the  scholar. 

14.158.  But  that  difficidty  can  be  got  over  by  imposing  a  limit  of 
income,  you  think  P — Yes  ;  but  then  there  are  certain  others  who  are  in 
secondary  schools  who  are  now  cut  out  from  such  scholarships. 
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14.159.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  brin^  oat — that  there  is  a  class  of 
bojs  who,  in  jour  opinion,  ought  to  be  eligible  who  are  now  excluded.  I 
Boppose  that  those  would  be  boys  in  the  lower  forms  of  public  secondary 
schools,  in  privi^te  schools,  or  receiying  tuition  at  home? — Yes,  or  in 
public  sccondaij  schools,  too. 

14.160.  I  include  those  in  the  lower  forms  of  secondary  schools.  Take 
your  own  school,  for  example  ;  have  you  any  idea  what  number  of  boTS 
there  are  in  the  lower  forms  who  are  eligible— I  mean  who  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  eligibility,  except  that  they  are  not  in  a  public  elementary 
pohool ;  more  than  two  or  three ;  I  do  not  want  exact  figures ;  would  that 
be  more  than  two  or  tiiree  P — I  should  think  that  iu  my  owa  school  there 
would  be  10  or  12  at  least. 

14.161.  Who  are  within  the  age  limit,  and  the  income  limit  ? — Yes. 

14.162.  Your  proposal  is  to  remove  the  restriction  as  regards  the  kiad 
of  school,  but  to  keep  the  restriction  as  regards  income  P — Yes. 

14.163.  Would  you  also  propose  to  alter  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tion, which  1  understand  at  the  present  time  is  entirely  based  on  the 
curriculum  of  public  elem^'ntary  scuoolsP — I  do  not  S3e  anv  n3ed  to  alter 
that ;  it  is  quite  wide  enough  to  include  the  teaching  up  to  that  stago  in 
a  secondary  school. 

1 4.164.  You  do  not  think  vhat  an  objection  which  might  be  made 
would  still  unduly  favour  candidates  from  public  elementary  schools,  or 
would  bo  of  importance  P — No. 

14.165.  There  is  one  point  with  regard  to  scholarships,  that  I  do  not 
think  you  have  said  anything  about — that  is,  with  regard  to  the  allowance 
for  age  ;  liave  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  that  P — I  think  that 
allowance  for  »ge  for  sch()larships  is  very  desirable,  and  I  believe  that 
the  allowance  for  age  at  present  in  use  by  the  Headmasters'  Association, 
one  per  cent  per  month,  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  as  bringing  out 
especially  able  candidates,  and  making  their  change  earlier  than  would 
have  happened  otherwise.  An  example  of  the  advisability  of  this  allow- 
ance for  age  came  before  my  notice  lately  in  the  Campden  exhibitions, 
where  no  allowance  for  age  is  made,  and  the  age  limit  is  15.  There  the 
same  boy  goes  in  for  the  scholarship  three  or  four  vears  in  succession, 
being  successful  at  last.  Such  a  case  has  occurred  this  year ;  but  the 
scholar  ought  to  have  been  passed  on  two  or  three  years  before. 

14.166.  You  would  recommend  then  that  some  allowance  for  age  should 
be  niade  in  the  awarding  of  all  these  scholarships  P — I  think  it  is  most 
desirable. 

14.167.  Exp3rience  has  shown  that  it  works  well,  and  is  desirable  P — 
Yes. 

14.168.  With  regard  to  the  awarding  of  major  scholarships,  I  see  the 
force  of  your  proposal  to  accept,  as  the  preliminary,  an  alternative  of 
various  well-known  examinations ;  but  would  it  not  be  open  to  this 
objection,  that  by  doing  ho  you  would  either  have  to  duplicate  the 
examination  in  those  subjects,  or  else  not  take  into  account  in  awarding 
scholarships  the  marks  gained  in  some  important  subjects.  If  mathe- 
matics were,  for  instance,  included  in  the  preliminary,  would  you  have 
it  included  in  the  final,  or  would  yuu  give  no  weight  to  marks  in  that 
subject  P — When  ic  comes  to  the  second  examination  the  candidate 
would  be  examined  only  in  certain  gronps;  the  candidates  could  omit 
mathematics  altogether. 

14.169.  Yon  see  tbe  difficulty  that  I  suggest  is  that  important  groups  of 
subjects  might  not  count  P — It  is  a  very  specialised  examination,  and  if 
y4>n  are  going  to  award  a  modern  language  scholarship,  I  think  you  need 
not  require  mathematics  or  any  other  particular  subject. 

14.170.  Your  scheme  would  be  more  suitable  for  a  special  scholarship, 
than  for  general  scholarships  P — Yes,  for  scholarships  awarded  for  special 
aptitudes,  corresponding  to  the  open  scholarships  offered  by  the  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Camoridge. 
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14.171.  Have  yoa  any  idea  as  to  the  proper  age  for  major  scholarships  ? 
— I  think  either  16  or  1/  ;  at  any  rate  the  leaving  age  of  secondary  schools. 

14.172.  Woald  you  not  contemplate  that  some  of  these  scholarships 
would  he  held  in  the  secondary  schools  ? — Not  for  more  than  one  year  at 
most,  and  in  those  cases  only  hy  hoys  who  are  very  young  when  they 
gain  their  scholarships. 

14.173.  You  do  not  contemplate  a  whole  class  of  scholarships  inter- 
mediate between  entrance  and  leaving  scholarships,  which  should  be  open 
to  bovs  in  the  schools  and  tenable  in  the  schools ;  you  do  not  suggest 
that  horeP — No,  I  can  see  that  they  might  serve  some  good  purpose, 
but  I  prefer  the  other  plan — that  if  a  boy  gets  a  scholarship  he  leaves  aL 
once.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  would  have  the  best  effect. 

14.174.  Tour  experience,  at  all  events,  has  not  led  you  to  think  that 
there  i»  such  a  want,  or,  at  all  ev^ents,  a  marked  want  for  scholarships  of 
that  kind?— No. 

9 

14.175.  (Dr.  Wormell)  I  wish  to  pat  two  or  three  questions  on  the 
working  of  this  scholarship  system.  You  are  aware  that  in  many  of  the 
lower  secondary  schools  of  London  the  number  of  scholars  has  fallen 
considerably  daring  the  last  eight  or  twelve  months  P — I  have  heard  that 
that  is  so. 

* 

14,17d.  In  nearly  all  schools,  for  instance,  the  fees  of  which  are  from 
4Z.  to  62.  per  annum  P — Yes,  those  are  the  ones  that  I  was  referring  to. 

14.177.  I  could  mention  the  names  if  necessary  in  which  that  is  said  to 
bo  BO.  Do  you  think  that  t];e  sudden  creation  of  the  large  number  of 
scholarships  with  the  restrictions  attached  to  them,  as  at  present,  has 
unsettled  and  excited  the  poorer  middle  classes,  leading  them  to  send 
their  children  to  the  elementary  schools,  or  to  retain  them  there  if  they 
happen  to  be  there  longer  than  they  need,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  scholar- 
ships P — I  think  that  that  is  tho  case,  but  it  will  be  sure  to  right  itself. 

14.178.  Turning  to  some  correspondence  that  has  been  forwarded  to  me, 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  upfon  it — Are  you  acquainted  with  cases  in 
which  scholars  are  detained  in  public  elementary  schools  by  the  hope  of 
fining  a  scholarship,  and  do  such  cases  suggest  an  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships  restricted  to 
elementary  schools  P — Yes,  but  it  will  right  itself. 

14.179.  Here  is  another  letter  not  with  regard  to  a  boy  entering,  but  to 
a  boy  already  in  a  secondary  school.  The  parent  asks  whether  it  would 
not  be  best  to  send  him  to  a  board  school  for  12  months,  in  order  that  he 
might  obtain  a  scholarship.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  cases  like 
that  are  very  numerous  at  the  present  moment  P — I  think  that  they  are 
numerouj ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  rather  glad  to  think  that  they  are^ 
because  it  points  to  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  throughoat  London  somt/ 
idea  of  the  use  of  those  scholarships  to  pass  boys  on. 

14.180.  But  this  gold  fever,  so  to  speak,  does  not  assist  education  in 
any  way,  does  it  P — I  think  that  the  interest  that  is  awakened  will  help 
education  in  a  short  time,  because  the  number  of  scholarships  is  limited. 

14.181.  The  point  on  which  I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  is  this :  do  not 
these  facts  show  that  a  local  authority,  with  the  oest  intentions,  and 
trying  to  do  a  little  good,  may  really  do  much  harm  unless  it  can  obtain 
guidance  and  advice  from  a  central  authority,  which  from  its  position  can 
see  all  the  consequences  of  the  proposed  action.  Do  you  think  that  that 
is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  consecjuences  of  a  large  sudden  increase 
of  scholarships  restricted  to  scholars  in  public  elementary  schools  P — 
I  should  hardly  like  to  say  so,  because  I  feel  that  in  all  changes  made  on 
a  large  scale,  whether  taken  up  by  a  central  board  or  by  a  local  board, 
things  move  violently  to  their  places  and  smoothly  in  their  places ;  and  I 
feel  that  the  Technical  Educational  Board  oi  the  London  Ooanty  Couocil 
has  had  the  interests  of  education  so  much  at  heart  that  I  should  not 
like  to  say  any  word  which  might  be  thought  to  be  a  reflection  upon  the 
methods  which  they  have  adopted. 
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14.182.  Then  granting  that  there  is  a  didturbing  iafluence  thftt  was 
not  expected,  yon  have  no  misgiTings  as  to  the  speedy  righting  of  this 
matter  P — ^None,  whatever. 

14.183.  There  are  two  qaestions  which  I  ehoald  like  to  ask  with  regard 
to  other  points  of  year  evidence:  one  to  correct  what  I  think  was  a 
misstatement  of  the  asdistant  masters,  made,  I  think,  becaase  they  did 
not  understand  the  point ;  is  it  tme  that  headmasters  abont  to  leave  a 
school  have  to  give  tormal  notice  to  all  their  assistant  masters? — It  is 
not  a  fact,  and  it  is  evidentlv  said  under  a  misconception.  It  is  the 
almost  invariable  custom  that  tne  new  headmaster  accepts  all  such  of  the 
old  staff  as  desire  to  stay  ;  and  in  any  case  where  circumstances  seem  to 
make  the  step  desirable,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  newly  appointed  iiead- 
master,  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  right,  to  give  such  notice.  I 
known  two  or  three  examples  of  this. 

14.184.  {Mr.  Cockbum,)  Can  there  be  no  schools  in  reflrurd  to  which  the 
statement  of  the  assistant  maetors  may  be  accurate  P— I  never  heard  of 
one.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  one — ^not  a  public  school  under  a 
scheme. 

14.185.  (Dr,  Wormell.)  There  is  one  other  question  that  I  want  to  pat 
to  you :  do  you  know  whether  there  are  many  schools  in  which  there  is,  in 
the  choice  of  the  headmaster,  a  preference  given  to  a  man  in  holy  orders  ? 
— I  know  that  there  are  some  cases,  but  I  know  also  that  there  are  a  great 
many  other  cases  where  a  restriction  is  not  made  to  a  candidate  in  hoJy 
orders,  but  the  appointment  is  practically  restricted  to  such  a   person. 
For  example,  at  the  present  moment  the  headmastership  of  Spalding 
Grammar  School  is  advertised  as  about  to  be  vacant.   Part  of  the  emoln- 
ment  is  stated  to  be,  if  a  clergyman  is  appointed  to  the  headmastership, 
the  appointment  to  the  chaplaincy  of  Wykeham  Abbey.    Wykeham  Abbey 
is  a  ruin,  and  there  has  to  be  a  service  held  once  a  year  to  fulfil  the 
condition  of  being  chaplain  of  Wykeham  Abbey. 

14.186.  (3fr.  Cockbum.)  In  the  ruins  P — ^Yes ;  and  for  that  the  chaplain 
gets  22Z.  10«.    That  seems  to  be  either  an  indication  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  paid  as  lay  headmaster;  or  it  is  an  inducement  for  a  clerical 
headmaster  to  be  chosen.    And  there  are,  without  doubt,  many  cases  of 
small  schools  in  the  country  where  the  headmaster  is  chosen  for  the 
reason  that  the  pay  as  headmaster  is  insufficient,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
expected  to  earn  something  more  by  taking  daty  upon  Sundays.    It  seems 
to  me  that  what  is  very  much  wanted  is  a  clause  in  the  schemes  declaring 
that  paid  outside  clerical  duty  should  not  be  attached  to  a  headmaster- 
ship,  and  that  a  headmaster  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  payment  for 
outside  clerical  duty. 

14.187.  (Mr.  Cockbum,)  Do  you  really  mean  that  a  clergyman  is  to  be 
forbidden  taking  any  appointment  for  which  he  is  to  receive  pay  if  he  is 
headmaster  of  a  school  r — Not  while  he  is  headmaster.  My  point  is  that 
a  headmaster  should  be  paid  sufficiently  to  free  him  from  the  necessity  of 
any  outside  work  while  he  remains  headmaster,  and  where,  necessary,  the 
schaol  funds  ought  to  be  increased  with  this  object. 

14.188.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  It  has  been  said  that  the  proportion  of  head- 
masters of  public  schools  composed  of  men  in  holy  orders  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  proportion  of  assistant  masters  in  holy  orders,  and 
assistant  masters  therefore  argue  that  preference  in  the  choice  of  head- 
masters most  be  given  in  many  cases  to  clergymen ;  does  your  experience 
bear  out  that  statement  P — I  have  statistics  about  that  from  Duke's 
**  Health  at  School,"  in  which  he  points  out  that  in  1890,  the  ^1 
assistant  masters  in  the  largo  public  schools  were  divided  in  this  way: 
clergymen  139,  laymen  542 ;  and  that  in  the  same  schools  at  the  same 
dates  the  headmasters  of  those  schools  were  divided  in  exactly  opposite 
proportions,  viz.,  17  clergymen  and  five  laymen. 

14.189.  (Mr.  Lytielton.)  These  are  the  principal  public  schools,  arc  they 
notP — ^Yes.  He  pointed  out  that  the  case  is  undergoing  some  change, 
because  he  says  that  in  1883  the  per-centage  of  assistant  masters  who  were 
in  holy  orders  was  27  clergymen  to  73  laymen,  but  that  seven  years  later  the 
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proportion  was  20  olergjmen  to  80  laymen,  showing  that  in  seyen  years 
7  per  cent,  of  difference  had  been  made,  making,  of  course,  the  dis- 
proportion of  assistant  masters  to  headmasters  still  greater. 

14.190.  Should  you  sav  that  the  same  pi'ocess  was  in  operation  in 
middle-class  secondary  schools  P — I  should  say  yes. 

14.191.  {Dr.  WormeU.)  Then  that  again  is  a  matter  which  tends  to  right 
itself  in  the  course  of  time ;  those  restrictions  are  naturally  tending  to  go 
out P— Yes;  for  as  Dr.  Dukes  says:— *'Tf  the  same  rate  of  falling  off 
*•  continue  during  the  next  20,  as  has  occurred  during  the  last  seven, 
*'  years,  t.e.,  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  there  will  be  no  clerical  masters, 
"  remaining  from  which  to  choose,  in  which  case  it  will  right  itself." 

14.192.  (Mr.  YoaoaU.)  Does  your  sub-committee  require  the  payment  of 
any  fee  from  a  child  who  is  examined,  or  on  behalf  of  a  cnifd  who  is 
examined,  for  the  examiner  P — We  require  a  fee  on  behalf  of  a  child.  The 
awarding  bodies,  whether  county  councils,  or  scholarship  trustees,  or 
governing  bodies  of  secondary  schools,  pay  it ;  the  child  does  not  pay 
anything. 

14.193.  {Mr,  Gochbwm.)  What  is  the  amount? — Se,  per  candidate. 

14.194.  {Mr,  Yoxall,)  Do  you  assume  that  the  payment  of  a  fee  by  the 
child  himself  or  herself,  or  by  the  parents  or  guardians,  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  flow  of  candidates  for  examinations  of  that  kind  P — 
That  is  a  point  rather  for  the  awarding  bodies,  but  I  may  say  that  the 
opinion  of  the  scholarships  committee  has  been  thus  definitely  expressed : 
*'  The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  as  a  rule  it  is  undesirable  to  call  on 
"  candidates  to  pay  any  part  of  the  examination  fees." 

14.195.  Your  views  with  regard  to  restriction  upon  the  scholarships 
which  are  offered  by  the  London  Technical  Education  Board  I  think  go 
in  the  direction  of  abolishing  the  restriction  upon  the  kind  of  school 
£rom  which  the  scholarship  winner  comes,  but  maintaining  a  restriction, 
though  perhaps  not  the  present  one,  upon  the  amount  of  income  in  the 
home  from  which  the  child  comes  p — ^That  is  so. 

14.196.  You  observe,  do  you  not,  that  if  you  abolish  the  restriction  with 
regard  to  the  public  elementary  schools,  you  do  something  to  put  back 
the  modern  movement  in  favour  of  making  the  public  elementary  schools 
really  the  primary  schools  of  the  nation,  and  keeping  the  secondary 
schools  as  truly  secondary  schools  P — I  know  that  secondary  schools 
contain  boys  of  the  same  school  age  as  those  in  elementary  schools. 
Secondary  schools  are  not  continuation  schools. 

14.197.  And  would  not  your  removal  of  the  restriction  in  the  school 
from  which  the  scholarship  winner  came  tend  to  perpetuate  that 
thing  P — It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  perpetuated. 

14.198.  Yon  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  perpetuated;  that 
secondary  schools  should  be  primary  and  secondary  schools  as  well  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  P — I  think  so.  You  are  simply  suggesting,  I  take  it, 
that  secondary  schools  should  be  made  into  continuation  schools. 

14.199.  No,  that  seconiary  schools  should  be  what  they  are  in  other 
countries, — schools  for  the  Secondary  Education  of  children  who  have 
received  their  primary  education  elsewhere? — That  is  continuation 
schools. 

14.200.  There  is  a  technical  meaning  given  to  the  term  continuation 
schools  P— I  take  the  term  to  mean  schools  which  continue  the  education 
gained  elsewhere. 

14.201.  Gkbined  in  a  public  elementary  school, — that  is  the  meaning  of 
a  continuation  school  now.  If  you  use  it  in  the  wider  sense,  I  agree  with 
you  that  secondary  schools  should  be  continuation  schools  P — I  am  using 
it  in  the  widest  sense,  and  I  say  that  in  England  secondary  schools 
ought  not  to  be  such. 
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U,a01a.  That  ia  a  radical  difference  of  opinion,  of  conrBe,  then.  Do  not 
yon  think  that  instead  of  laying  down  any  definite  limit  of  income  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  the  whole  caee  might  be  met  if  those  who  award  the 
sdiiolarships  had  the  power  to  inqnire  into  the  inoome  of  the  parents  in 
each  case,  and  to  decioe  between  any  two  of  them  relatively  according  to 
both  the  income  and  the  claims  npon  the  income?— It  depends  npou 
whether  yon  mean  the  power  or  the  direction ;  I  would  giro  to  such 
awarding  bodies  directions  to  do  so. 

14.202.  Quite  so  ;  you  would  make  it  compulsory  P— Yea,  in  at  least  a 
definite  proportion  of  scholarships  awarded. 

14.203.  Do  you  object  entirely  to  any  minor  scholarships  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  leayiug  exhibition  from  a  public  elementary  school,  rather 
than  an  entrance  exhibition  to  the  secondary  school ;  that  is  to  say, 
would  you  appi'ove  of  any  system  by  which  in  the  new  creation  of 
bcholarships  there  should  be  assigned  to  particular  schools,  or  groups  of 
schools,  Close  scholarships  which  should  enable  entrance  to  secondary 
schools,  but  which  should  really  be  leaving  exhibitions  tenable  b^  the 
pupils  of  a  school  or  group  of  schools,  and  decided  by  competition  within 
the  school  itself  or  group  of  schools  P — I  think  it  is  undesirable.  I  think 
if  the  candidate  is  about  to  continue  his  education  at  a  school,  the 
authorities  of  such  school  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  form  of  test  that 
they  think  is  desirable. 

14.204.  Yes,  I  put  that  aside ;  that  would  of  course  be  so  in  any  oaso. 
But  my  point  is  this :  that  instead  of  having  the  local  competition — an 
unhealthy  competition — between  scholars  from  all  the  schools  in  the 
locality  for  a  certain  number  of  entrance  scholarships  elsewhere,  would 
not  the  evils  of  competition  be  lessened  by  breaking  it  up  into  groups  of 
competition,  and  making  each  group  of  competition  coincident  with  a 
group  of  schools  or  one  school  itself  P — It  is  to  beg  the  qjuestion  to  say 
that  it  is  an  unhealthy  competition ;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is. 

14.205.  Supposing  that  it  is  held  by  many  people  that  it  is  an  unhealthy 
competition,  would  you  not  regard  it  as  possible  that  it  misht  be  mado 
less  unhealthy  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  competition  and  making  it  more 
local  and  more  according  to  groups  or  special  schools  P — If  I  may  answer 
you  by  the  experience  that  we  have  hitherto  had  with  regard  to  London, 
there  are  some  districts  of  London  that  have  had  this  limited  competition 
— Westminster  in  particular — and  as  the  result  the  Westminster  boys 
oarmot  hold  their  own  with  boys  from  the  South-east  district,  where 
scholarships  have  been  awarded  in  a  much  more  public  manner.  Now  I 
cannot  thmk  that  there  are  fewer  able  boys  in  Westminster  then  there 
are,  say,  in  Q-reenwich ;  yet  the  results  would  seem  to  show  that  that  is  so. 

14.206.  You  know  that  there  are  fewer  schools  in  Westminster  than 
in  Greenwich  P—I  know  that ;  and  I  own  t^at  this  fact  somewhat  helps 
to  explain  the  result. 

14.207.  That  might,  to  some  extent,  account  for  the  scarceness.  Do 
vou  seek  for  an  appeal  against  the  dismissal  of  a  headmaster  P — No,  I 
beg  your  pardon ;  I  said  that  ihe  headmaster  ought  not  to  have  an 
appeal. 

14.208.  And  Ton  quite  agree  that  the  assistant  master  ought  not  to 
have  an  appeal  P — I  say  that  the  assistant  masters  ought  not  to  haye  an 
appeal  to  the  governing  body,  but  the  assistant  masters  should  have  an 
appeal,  on  certain  conditions  falfiUed,  to  the  Central  Educational  Council. 
It  is  a  professional  subject,  and  I  would  take  it  before  a  body  of 
professional  experts. 

14.209.  Would  that  power  of  appeal  be  confined  to  the  case  of  dismissal, 
or  would  it  arise  upon  other  subjects  of  dispute  P — Such  as  P 

14.210.  Such  as  questions  of  salary,  questions  of  bearing,  questions  of 
regulation  within  the  school  P — I  hope  not. 

14.211.  You  would  strictly  limit  it  to  the  dismissal  P — Certainly. 
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14.212.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  What  ia  the  experience  of  yottr  ftseooiation  as  to 
the  restric'tions  that  are  pnt  on  the  kina  of  schools  at  w^hich  scholarships 
arc  tenable  F — There  are  three  different  bodies  that  award  scholarships. 
There  are  bodies  like  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council  who  draw  up  a  list  of  approved  schools,  and  in  their 
case  they  have  in  addition  to  secondary  schools  added  certain  schools 
which  are  secondarv  in  reality  although  not  in  name — certain  elementary 
schools  like  the  Thomas  Street  Board  School.  Then  there  are  certain 
schools  whose  scholarships  are  only  held  at  those  schools. 

14.213.  I  think  you  rather  niisunderstand  my  question.  Do  you  find 
that  any  of  the  public  authorities  for  which  you  examine  confine  the 
schools  at  which  their  scholarships  are  tenable  to  those  of  a  public 
nature  P — In  all  cases  they  do,  and  I  think  they  are  bound  to  do  so  Vy 
law. 

14.214.  That  is  your  view? — That  is  their  view  ;  it  is  not  my  view. 

14.215.  Have  you  noticed  any  hardships  arising  from  that  restricted 
view  of  their  powers  P — I  have  not  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  it,  but 
I  can  conceive  that  a  good  private  school  should  be  approved  for  the 
ourposo,  and  under  certain  conditions.  1  can  conceive  that  it  is  a 
iiardship,  although  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  case. 

14.216.  On  general  grounds  you  approve  of  wider  freedom  being  given 
to  the  public  authorities  P^Yes. 

14,277.  We  have  heard  that  the  work  of  some  schools  is  embari'asBed 
by  the  great  number  of  subjects  that  have  now  to  be  entered  for ;  do  yon 
think  that  your  new  examination  will  tend  to  displace  any  of  the  existing 
ones  by  combining  their  advantages  p — That  was  the  idea ;  that  we 
should  be  able  to  get,  say,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  accept 
our  examination,  in  place  of  their  own. 

14.218.  So  that  the  result  of  your  examination  would  be  accepted  for 
other  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  mere  award  of  scholarships  P — We 
hope  so. 

14.219.  May  I  ask  whether  the  results  of  your  examination  are 
published  in  order  of  merit  P — The  result  of  the  minor  scholarships 
examination  is  published  in  order  of  merit. 

14.220.  Then  it  might  be  possible  that  the~result  of  a  general  adoption 
of  your  scheme  would  be  to  sabstitutc  in  those  schools  a  severer  form  of 
competition,  in  which  the  order  of  merit  is  published,  for  the  present 
less  severe  form  of  competition  in  which  the  saccessful  candidates  are 
classed  in  large  groups  P — ^That  is  so,  without  doubt. 

14.221.  May  I  ask  whether,  in  your  present  schemes  for  minor  scholar- 
ships, it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to  get  marks  in  G-reek  P — No,  Greek  not 
being  a  subject  of  the  Education  Code. 

14,222«  Then,  pro  UjmAo,  your  scheme  would  have  to  be  modified  if  it 
ever  is  to  be  made  available  for  boys  in  many  secondary  schools  P-— 
Tes ;  and  it  could  be  readily  made  so  by  merely  increasing  the  number  of 
optional  subjects. 

14.223.  I  understand  you  to  recommend  that  modem  schools  of  the  first 
grade  should  he  established,  and  shoald  rank  with  classical  schools  of  the 
same  grade.  May  I  ask  what  the  relations  of  those  schools  should,  in 
your  opinion,  be  towards  the  universities?  —My  idea  is  that  the  modem 
schools  at  the  present  time  have  no  outlet  like  the  classical  schools  have. 
We  have  no  real  polytechnics,  or  hardly  any,  in  England,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  uoiversities  should  perform  the  office  which  in  Germany  is 
performed  by  the  university  and  the  polytechnic  ;  and  inthat  case,  1  think, 
that  some  modification  of  the  university  curriculum  would  be  required. 
But  I  think  that  we  are  not  in  England  ready  to  have  a  modem  university 
founded  by  the  side  of  the  classical  university. 

14.224.  Yon  would  like  the  older  universities  to  make  themselves  more 
accessible  to  those  who  have  been  trained  on  an  exolusively  modern 
curricula m  P — ^That  is  so. 
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14.225.  (Mr.  CJoekhurn,)  Do  yoa  favi/ur  aoy  ocntralised  code  of  edacalion 
for  carry  ins  on  our  secondary  schools,  similar  lo  what  is  fort-hcominsr 
from  the  Education  Department  for  primary  hcIiooIs  ? — I  should  be  very 
Borry  to  see  such  a  code  compulsory.  I  should  like  such  a  code  to  be 
drawn  up  with  authority,  but  not  made  compulsory. 

14.226.  Your  objection  to  it  being  the  possible  cramping  effect  which 
it  might  hare  on  freedom  and  elasticity  P — Tee. 

14.227.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  your  Dwn  scheme  or  any  general 
system  of  examinations  would  not  have  the  same  c!*amping  and  limiting 
effect  upon  education  f — I  think  not,  because  it  only  has,  as  I  haTe  already 
said,  the  name  of  unity,  while  in  itself  it  is  exceedingly  diyerse.  It  is 
not  cramping  for  a  man  to  take  one  of  the  examinations  for  B.A.y 
because  tne  degree  is  conferred  for  passing  in  very  diverse  g^roupB  of 
subjects ;  and  in  the  same  way  this  contemplated  examination  is  in  itself 
a  group  of  examinations  adapted  to  the  variona  types  of  sohools.  I  feel 
very  strongly  indeed  that  we  ought  to  encourage  variability  of  type  as 
much  as  possible,  and  I  think  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  institute  such 
an  examination  as  shall  encourage  that. 

14.228.  You  see  no  difficulty,  as  I  understand,  in  an  examining  board 
which  is  to  hold  a  simultaneous  examination,  framing  a  set  of  questions 
equally  appropriate  to  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  and  to  Cornwall  ? — 
Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  ordinary  scholarship  examination  which  is 
now  in  practice  f 

14.229.  I  have  in  my  mind  the  minor  scholarship  examination? — 
^ff^th  regard  to  minor  scholarships  I  said  definitely  tluit  we  haye  found 
a  difficulty,  and  are  endeayouring  to  meet  it  by  haying  on  the  same  day 
what  I  called  the  urban  or  two*day,  and  what  I  called  the  rural  or 
one -day,  examination  both  being  on  the  same  code,  but  of  yery  diverse 
difficulty. 

14.230.  Then  you  do  think  that  the  amount  of  experienoe  which  had 
been  already  gained  in  this  matter  leads  you  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  insaperable  difficulty  or  obstacle — in  the  way  of  havinff  an  examina- 
tion which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  whole  of  England,  held  on  one  day  F 
— No  insuperable  obstacle. 

14.231.  For  all  schools? — I  said  that  the  urban  examination  is  now 
divided  into  two  classes. 

14,292.  Provided,  that  you  divided  it  into  two  classes  only,  you  think 
that  the  difficuUy  could  he  oyercome  P — ^Yee. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


LlAVING 
ClBTIVICAm 
KXAMIHATIOV 
ISCOTLIVD. 


Mr.  Hbkrt  Ckaik,  C.B.,  called  in  and  examined. 

14.233.  (Chairfnan,)  You  are  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Education 
Department  ? — ^Yes. 

14.234.  And  you  have  been  so  for  some  years  past  P — Yes,  since  1885. 
I  ought  to  say  that  I  hold  also  the  position  of  director  of  higher  inspec- 
tion as  a  separate  appointment 

14.235.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  some  account  of  the  system  of  leaving 
certificates  in  Scottish  secondary  schools,  and  of  the  examination  under 
which  those  certificates  are  given  P — ^The  leflying  certificate  examination 
was  started  at  the  request  of  schools,  of  various  associations  of  school- 
masters, of  the  school  boards,  and  of  many  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
parents  in  Scotland.  Its  objects  were  to  define  the  position  of  the 
secondary  school— to  give  some  aim  to  the  pupil  in  the  secondary  school ; 
also  to  give  to  the  parent  some  test  of  tne  progress  of  his  son;  and 
further  to  simplify,  as  we  hoped  we  might  do,  some  of  the  professional 
examinationfl. 

14.236.  By  making  the  certificate  accepted  in  lieu  of  them,  or  of  a  part 
of  them  ? — ^Yes,  by  providing  a  certificate  which  might  be  acceptea  iQ 
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lieu  of  them.    The  first  year  of  its  operation  was  1888,  and  at  that  time 
about  900  candidates,  I  think,  applied  in  that  first  year.     It  has  now 

fone  on  for  seven  years — this  is  the  seventh  year — and  there  were  about 
U.OOO  candidates  who  presented  themselves  this  summer. 

14.237.  From  what  classes  of  schools  do  those  10,000  candidates  come  P 
— At  first  our  desire  was  to  limit  the  certificate  only  to  secondary  schools ; 
we  thought  that  ic  would  give  an  advantage  to  secondary  schools  by  making 
this  leaving  certificate  a .  sort  of  degree  examination  for  the  secondary 
schools ;  but  it  was  pressed  upon  us  from  the  very  firat  that  we  should  open 
it  to  a  larger  number  of  schools — that  we  should  make  it  open  to  all  the 
State-aided  schools  as  well.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  that  was  so  far 
conceded ;  and  now  a  very  considerable  number  of  State-aided  schools, 
which  are  considered  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  Secondary  Education, 
are  allowed  to  present  their  scholars.  We  have,  further,  been  asked 
occasionally  to  admit  those  who  are  attending  no  school  at  all,  being 
educated  at  home,  but  that  we  have  distinctly  refused,  and  I  hope  shall 
continue  always  to  refuse. 

14.238.  Possibly  your  statistics  in  one  of  your  reports  may  contain 
the  information,  but  it  might  be  convenient  if  you  could  tell  us  ofi- 
hand  how  many  candidates  out  of  the  10,000  belonged  to  secondary 
schools,  properly  so-called,  and  how  many  belonged  to  other  schools  ? — 
The  nuraoer  of  candidates  in  the  higher-class  schools  last  year  was  4,352, 
and  in  the  other  schools  5,481. 

14.239.  That  is  to  say,  non-secondary  schools  P — Yes. 

14.240.  And  even  that  number  of  over  4,000  would  imply  that  some  of 
the  larger  schools  in  Scotland  must  send  in  a  very  considerable  number  of 
pupils  P— Yea. 

14.241.  Take  the  case  of  such  schools  as  the  high  schools  of  G-lasgow 
and  Edinburgh ;  would  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  who  are  leaving  go  in  for 
that  examination  P  —Certainly.  We  cannot  enforce  any  rule,  but  we  state 
to  them  that  we  understand  that  all  the  scholars  in  the  highest  classes 
ought,  as  a  rule,  to  be  presented.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  system  upon 
which  that  examination  is  conducted,  in  each  subject  one  principal 
examiner,  generally  a  professor  of  one  of  the  Scottish  universities,  acts  in 
consultation  with  myself,  and  he  draws  up  tho  papers ;  these,  to  some 
extent,  form  the  subject  of  consultation,  with  one  or  two  others,  in  each 
subject,  and  then  a  standard  is  fixed,  and  the  papers  are  revised  under  his 
supervision. 

14.242.  When  vou  say  that  the  standard  is  fixed,  do  you  mean  that  the 
number  of  marks  is  allotted  to  each  question  P — That  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  correspondence  between  myself  and  each  of  the  principal 
examiners.  After  tue  papers  are  sent  in  I  have  opportunities  o?  meeting 
or  corresponding  with  these,  principal  examiners,  and  telling  them  what 
the  results  will  be,  and  what  impression  has  been  formed  of  the  papers ; 
and  upon  that  the  standard  is  fixed. 

14.243.  I  would  invite  you  to  explain  a  little  more  fully  to  us  what 
you  mean  by  saying  that  the  standard  is  fixed  P — The  number  of  marks 
that  are  to  pass  in  each  grade. 

14.244.  The  number  of  marks  which  is  to  entitle  a  boy  to  passP—Yes, 
to  a  pass  in  each  grade. 

14.245.  Are  those  papers  uniform  for  all  the  schools  that  send  in  pupils 
in  Scotland  P— Yes,  they  are  uniform,  and  they  are  set  on  the  same  day 
in  each  subject  throughout  Scotland.  We  appoint  a  supervising  oflSccr 
who  acts  on  behalf  of  the  Department;  we  do  i\ot  send  the  paper  to  any 
representative  of  the  school.  This  supervising  officer  receives  the  papers 
sealed,  and  on  the  day  of  examination,  in  the  presence  of  the  authorities 
of  the  school,  he  opens  them.  Nd  pupil  can  leave  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  beginning  of  the  examination,  and  at  the  end  of  that  half  hour  we  do 
not  care  if  every  paper  is  published  in  the  newspaper.  No  prescribed 
pubjeots  ftre  given ;  tne  ex»minatio|i  is  a  purely  general  one, 
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14.246.  I  do  not  luidentAnd  that  P— We  do  not  givo  any  prescribed 
books,  or  particnlar  parts  of  a  subject. 

14.247.  You  merely  give  the  sabjects  in  which  the  examination  shall  be 
taken  ? — We  merely  give  the  snbjects ;  there  are  no  prescribed  booke — 
the  examination  is  general. 

14.248.  (Mr.  Coehhum.)  And  is  there  no  syllabus  which  the  examinatiou 
pa])ers  wi)!  trayerse  P — No  further  syllabus  tban  that  in  the  autumn  of 
each  year  we  issue  a  very  careful  memorandum  dealing  with  each  sul^cct, 
and  embodying  any  remarks  or  anything  that  we  have  gained  by 
experience  in  previous  yeai*8,  andjstating  the  general  standard  that  will 
be  fixed. 

14.249.  [Chaimuin.)  Will  not  the  Bimi)lest  plan  be  for  you  to  give  us  a 
paper  containing  one  of  those  memoranda,  and  whatever  there  is  that 
inaicatrs  the  nature  of  the  examination.  Perhaps  that  is  contained  in  the 
report  P — Thai  is  coniaintd  in  my  blue  book. 

14.250.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  reference  to  it,  and  that  will  be 
enough  for  our  pcrposeP— There  arc  several  memoranda,  you  will  find, 
which  are  publisned  between  page  3  and  page  12  of  my  own  ronort  upon 
the  inspection  of  higher  class  sohools  in  Sooiland,  1894.  I  ought  t<o 
explain,  perhaps,  that  we  issue  cerlificates  in  sii.gle  subject's.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  us  several  times  that  these  ought  to  be  issued  in  groups  of 
subjects;  but  we  have  always  set  oursel7e8  against  that.  When  the 
system  was  firbt  established  I  had. a  good  many  conferences  with  the 
authorities  of  the  French  Education  Office.  Their  system  of  the  Bacbelier 
^8  Lettres  is  much  the  same,  and  they  strongly  advised  us  to  avoid  their 
error  of  having  groups  of  subjects. 

14.251.  What  ground  did  they  chiefly  take  P — They  say  that  it  stereo- 
tvpes  education  too  much.  Our  principle  is  this  :  we  say  what  standard 
the  Koy  has  reached  in  each  subject,  and  we  leave  other  examining  autho* 
ritiPB,  such  a»  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Scottish  universities,  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  the  Royal  Medical  Council,  the  law 
societies,  and  so  on,  to  say  which  of  the  certificates  they  will  require. 

14.252.  That  is  to  say,  how  many  certificates  in  individual  subjects  will 
be  accepted  by  them  as  sufficiently  indicating  the  standard  of  excellence 
which  tne  candidate  has  reached  P — Exactly ;  as  sufficiently  indicating  that 
the  candidate  has  reached  the  standard  which  they  require. 

14.253.  Then  1  understand  that  you  do  not  yourselves  limit  the  number 
of  single  subjects  which  a  candidate  may  offer? — ^No,  by  no  means;  the 
candidate  may  attend  every  hour  of  the  examination — it  lasts,  I  think, 
over  eight  days — and  we  so  arrange  that  no  subjects  shall  overlap  one 
another. 

1 4.254.  Each  subject  has  a  special  hour  allotted  to  it,  or  a  special  time  P 
— A  special  forenoon  or  afternoon  is  allotted  to  it. 

14.255.  What  advantages  are  held  out  t3  r,he  bov  who  offers  himself  for 
examination,  or  to  the  school  which  sends  in  its  boys  for  it,  besides  that 
of  enabling  them  to  obtain  remission  from  gome  other  examination  r — So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  none  whatever.  The  only  advantage  is  the 
credit  that  the  school  may  gain  with  parents  a3  giving  thoroughness  of 
education. 

14.256.  There  is  nothing  of  a  pecuniary  nature  P— No.  The  very  fact, 
of  course,  that  this  examination  avoids  the  necessity  of  going  up  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  responsions,  or  going  up  to  Edinburgh  from  a 
distant  Highland  town  for  a  law  or  medical  examination,  is  in  itself  a 
considerable  financial  advantage. 

14.257.  No  doubt ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  payment  directly 
attached  to  the  passing  of  the  examination  ? — None  whatever. 

14.258.  Nor  any  title  ?— No,  none  wbat-jver.  I  ahould  say  that  up  to 
1892  it  was  quite  the  other  way ;  wo  required  a  fee  from  any  school  or 
candidate  that  applied.    Now  we  are  enabled,  by  nioney  which  is  placed 
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at  OUT  dispoBal  ondor  the  Act  of  1802,  to  do  it  without  fee.  We  com- 
miinicated  at  first  with  the  varioas  professional  aathoritics,  including  the 
Tmiversities,  with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  this  certificate,  and  we 
obtained  in  every  case  a  satisfactory  answer.  Of  course  we  have  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  suiting  onr  examination  papers  to  all  the  different 
reouirements.  The  uniyersities,  for  instance,  require  a  rather  different 
style  of  examination  from  that  required  for  a  boy  who  is  leaving  school 
for  commercial  pursuits,  or  who  is  entering  the  medical  profession,  and 
BO  on.  So  far  m  possible  we  endeavour  to  meet  their  requirements  by 
giving  a  considerabie  option  in  the  questions  set.  We  have  careful  con- 
ferences with  the  joint  ooard  of  examiners  in  the  Scottish  universities, 
and  our  papers  are  also  submitted  to,  and  form  the  subject  of  oonsultation 
with,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  luoard ;  and  on  the 
whole  I  think  that,  beyond  criticism,  there  has  been  no  serious  complaint 
of  our  papers. 

14.259.  Are  the  same  papers  set  to  all  boys  from  all  schools,  or  do  you 
have  different  sets  adapted  to  different  schools,  which  being  schools  situated 
in  more  advanced  or  less  advanced  districts  may  be  expected  to  bring 
their  pupils  up  to  a  somewhat  higher  or  somewhat  lower  standard  P — ^No, 
we  find  that  quite  impossible.  We  have  three  grades  in  each  subject. 
We  have  a  lower  graae  which  is  probably  the  more  suitable  grade  for 
many  of  the  schools  with  less  pretensions,  and  which  have  a  smaller 
attendance.  That  lower  grade  is  accepted  by  the  legal  and  medical 
councils  for  their  preliminary  examinations,  and  so  many  scholars  leave 
the  schools  at  that  stage,  that  we  felt  it  necessary  to  establish  it.  I  should 
say  also,  that  the  lower  grade  in  mathematics  is  accepted  by 'Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  not  by  the  Scottish  universities.  Then  we  have  a  higher 
grade,  and  further,  we  have  an  honours  grade. 

14.260.  When  you  say  that  the  lower  grade  in  mathematics  is  acoepted 
not  by  the  Scottish  universities,  but  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  do  you 
mean  for  entrance  P — For  what,  as  you  probably  understand,  is  the  three 
years'  course  at  the  Scottish  universities,  they  require  the  higher  grade 
in  mathematics. 

14.261.  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  you  to  explain  that  a  little  more 
fully ;  because,  of  course,  the  Scottish  university  system  has  been  much 
altered  of  late  years  P — Tlie  Scottish  universities  allow  papils  to  graduate 
in  three  years  if  they  pass  a  fairly  stiff  entrance  examination.  For  that 
entrance  examination  they  require  the  higher  grade  of  our  certificate  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  and  I  thiiSs.  in  one  other  nubject.  Oxford 
and  Gambridee  require  the  higher  grade  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  another 
subject,  but  they  accept  the  lower  grade  in  mathematics  as  an  equivalent 
for  responsions  at  Oxford,  or  the  preliminary  examination  at  Cambridge. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  perhaps  for  me  to  enter  into  any  details 
with  regard  to  the  special  papers  and  the  difficulties  that  I  find  with 
them. 

14,202.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  to  the  Commission  how  the  matter 
stands,  as  regards  entrance  in  Scotland,  I  mean  to  what  extent  this 
examination  relieves  anyone  from  any  obligation  at  Soobtish  universities 
beyond  that  of  enabling  him  to  shorten  his  course  P — He  in  enabled  tc 
enter  the  senior  classes,  and  so  to  shorten  his  course. 

14,263.  It  only  in  that  way  abridges  what  otherwise  would  be  the  earlier 

Sftrt  of  his  course  P — Yes ;  but  in  Scotland  there  is  not,  as  at  Oxford  and 
ambridge,  more  than  one  examination  for  the  degree ;  there  is  only 
one  final  examination. 


14,264.  Comparing  this  system  of  a  leaving  certificate  examination  with, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Oxford  and   Cambridge  local  examinations,  with 
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whose  work  in  England  you  are  no  doubt  familiar,  and  on  the  other  hand,  ^gJJ^™^y^ 

with  the  system  of    examining  individual  schools  by  specially  chosen      gohduci'Bd 

examiners,  either  under  the  universities  joint  board  or  otherwise,  what  do     '*''  ™— '— 

you  conceive  to  be  the  distinctive  advantages  of  the  new  Scottish  system  P 

— I  think  it  has  distinctly  an  advantage  over  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
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local  in  that  it  has  the  guarantee  of  a  certain  system  of  education.  We 
do  not  admit  all  and  sandry ;  we  insist  that  the  school  from  which  the 
candidates  come  shall  be  a  school  inspected  by  ns,  and  whose  cnrricnlum 
we  think  is  fairly  satisfactory ;  it  must  be  annually  inspected,  and  if  we 
fonnd  that  it  were  continuing  very  inefficient  we  would  not  accept  itis 
pupils. 

14.265.  Then  the  only  schools  which  you  admit  to  enter  for  examination 
are  those  that  are  annually  inspected  P — Certainly  ;  no  school  can  send  in 
its  pupils  which  is  not. 

14.266.  And  in  that  way  you  avoid  what  is  sometimes  alleged  to  be  a 
defect  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examination  system,  namely, 
that  by  means  of  it  a  school  may  obtain  certificates  by  concentrating 
attention  upon  the  few  boys  that  are  sent  up  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest  P 
—Yes. 

14.267.  That  danja^r  will  be  avoided  under  your  system  P — ^Yes.  We 
further  think  that  it  is  an  advantage  oyer  that  local  examination  system, 
that  we  do  not  set  a  prescribed  book.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  we  were 
told,  that  if  we  admitted  a  larger  number  than  the  higher  schcols,  if  we 
admitted  the  ordinary  State-aided  schools  to  this  exammation,  we  should 
at  once  be  asked  to  prescribe  the  books.  We  were  so  asked  very  soon 
after  we  admitted  the  State-aided  schools,  but  we  have  refused  to  do  so, 
because  we  felt  that  the  prescribing  of  those  books  was  very  apt  to  narrow 
the  education. 

14.268.  And  I  Ruppose  to  give  occasion  to  what  is  popularly  called 
cramming,  but  which,  at  any  rate,  may  be  called  over-teacning  in  a  par- 
ticular book  P — Yes,  undoubtedly.    Of  course,  if  we  did  such  a  thing  in 
Scotland,  the  effect  would  be  disastrous,  because  ever^  school  in  Scotland 
is  under  our  influence,  and  we  would  simply  set  an  iron  rule  upon  them 
as  to  what  they  were  to  teach,   and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
getting  beyond  that.      We  have   far  more  hold,  of  course,  over  the 
Scottish  schools  than  the  local  examination  authorities  haye  over  the 
schools  in  England.     Then,  again,  comparing  it  with  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board,  1  can  quite  see  that  it  wants 
that  particular  attention  to  one  school  which  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Syndicate  can  give.    There  the  gentleman  appointed  to  inspect  visits  the 
school ;  he  knows  exactly  what  the  work  or  the  school  ha»  been  during 
the  session,  and  he  exammes  according  to  that,  and  he  can  leam  a  ygtv 
great  deal  from  the  teaching  staff  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  school, 
and,  Tio  doubt,  frames  his  examination  papers,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon 
his  inspection  of  the  school.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  vastly 
cumbrous  system,  it  is  very  expensive,  it  requires  an  enormous  number  of 
papers,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  you  are  to  be  sure  that  the 
standard  is  always  maintained  exactly  at  the  same  level.    I  haye  this 
experience  that  I  can  answer  for  with  regard  to  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Board.     I  think  that  there '*  honours"  or  distinction  is  given  by 
a  re^renoe  of  the  papers  to  the  central  revisers,  and  I  have  found  thac 
certain  boys  in  certain  schools  got  distinction  although  the  number  of 
marks  assigned  to  them  were  lower  than  those  of  boys  in  the  school  that 
did  not  get  distinction.    That  shows,  of  course,  that  the  central  board 
sometimes  adopts    a   slightly   different  standard    from  the    individual 
examiner.    But  what  I  feel  to  be  the  chief  difficulty  is  the  practical  one, 
that  it  is  so  enormously  cumbrous,  that  you  could  not  possibly  establish 
it  for  the  whole  of  England. 

14.269.  I  suppose  that  a  great  number  of  schools  are  benefited  by  your 
examination  whose  resources  would  not  enable  them  to  stand  for  & 
moment  the  expense  of  haying  special  examiners  P — I  think  I  am  at 
liberty  to  quote  the  statement  of  the  headmaster  of  Eton  to  me  after 
he  examined  my  system ;  he  said,  '*Ifwe  had  such  an  examination  in 
"  England  I  think  we  would  put  Eton  under  it."  He  felt  the  great 
interruption  of  work  caused  by  the  long  time  taken  up  by  th^  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Board  examinations. 
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14.270.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  ns  about  the  edacation  syndicates  P 

14.271.  {Mr9.  Sidgwick.)  What  proportion  of  girls*  schools  have  you 
under  your  system  ? — The  girls*  scaools  are  aaite  on  the  same  footing.  I 
can  give  you  the  numbers.  The  number  of  ooys  who  were  presents  for 
the  leaving  certificate  examination  last  year  was  5,841,  and  the  number 
of  girls  8,092. 

14.272.  Is  the  examination  absolutely  free  now  ? — Absolutely  free. 

14.273.  What  is  the  cost  of  it  to  the  department ;  is  it  an  expensive 
thing? — I  have  at  my  disposal  altogether  8,3002.  for  the  cost  of  this 
inspection  and  the  leaving  certificate  examination. 

14.274.  And  it  can  be  done  for  that,  can  it  ? — We  do  it  for  that,  but  I 
confess  that  we  have  to  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth.  I  can  give 
you  the  items  if  you  would  like ;  they  are  only  two  or  three.  The  general 
direction  costs  8002. ;  the  inspection  last  year  of  69  schools  cost  us 
938L — that  included  the  setting  of  certain  papers  applicable  to  those 
schools  individually,  and  written  papers  whicn  the  schools  themselves 
asked  for ;  then  the  setting  of  the  papers  costs  us  about  120Z.  a  year, 
that  is  for  some  30  papers  ;  the  revision  of  papers,  which  is,  of  course, 
much  the  largest  item  of  work  (we  had  80,000  papers  to  revise  this  year), 
cost  us  1,153Z. 

14.275.  {GhavrvM^.)  You  mean  to  look  through  the  work  P — ^Yes. 

14.276.  That  was  mostly  in  salaries,  I  suppose,  to  those  who  examined 
the  papers? — In  payment  of  foes  to  those  who  examine  the  pftpers — 
nothing  else. 

14.277.  (Mr.  Lyttelion,)  Does  that  figure  for  inspection  include  salaries 
for  the  inspectors  P — We  have  no  fixed  inspectors ;  we  only  emplov  people 
by  the  time ;  it  may  be  sometimes  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men.  Then  the 
clerical  and  incidental  parts,  that  is  payment  of  parcels,  telegrams,  and 
clerical  work  costs  about  360L  A  very  large  item,  but  one  which  we  find 
absolutely  necessary,  is  the  supervising  officers  to  be  present  in  order  to 
give  out  the  papers  and  supervise  the  examination  all  the  time— that 
CMts  7182.  We  employ  183  of  those  men,  everyone  of  whom  we  have  had 
recommended  by  our  permanent  inspectors  on  the  spot,  as  men  who  were 
fit  to  do  the  work. 

14.278.  Have  you  an  examiner  in  every  school,  or  in  certain  centres  ? — 
Not  in  every  school ;  in  every  higher  school,  and  in  certain  other  central 
schools. 

14.279.  {Mr9.  Stdgwick.)  The  expense  would  rise  according  to  the  number 
of  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils,  I  suppose  P — Most  of  the  expenses 
would. 

14.280.  If  your  system  extends,  the  expenses  weuld  almost  all  rise 
farther,  would  they  not  P — ^Yes.  Of  course  the  setting  of  papers  would 
remain  the  same. 

14,281  (Ghavrma/n,)  The  expense  might  not,  however,  rise  propor- 
tionately ;  on  the  whole  the  relative  expense  would  probably  be  smaller 
for  20,(XX)  than  for  10,000,  would  it  not;  it  would  not  be  double  for 
20,000  what  it  is  for  10,000,  would  it  P— I  compared  the  cost  in  Ireland 
of  the  higher  examinations,  and  it  was  rather  greater  ;  instead  ef  10,000 
they  had,  I  think,  about  7,500,  and  they  have  no  inspection  to  do,  and 
the  cost  came  to  about  14.0002. 

14.282.  But  you  are  aware  that  most  things  in  Ireland  are  done  on  a 
somewhat  more  lavish  scale  than  in  Scotland  P — I  am  afraid  so. 

14.283.  That  leads  me  to  a  Question  which  I  wanted  to  put  to  you. 
AHhough  we  in  Scotland  may  think  Scotland  a  remarkable  country,  we 
mus«  admit  that  Scotland  is  a  small  country  P — No  doubt. 

14.284.  How  far  do  you  think  that  this  system  woald  be  applicable,  or 
if   so,  under    what  dinerenoes  of   condition,  to  a  large  country  •  like 
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SnglftndP — ^Undoobiedly,  I  Bee  great  diffiooltyin  applying  it  Ura  very 
large  countrj,  in  regard  to  the  inspection  eren  more  tlmn  to  the  leaTincT 
certificate  examination. 

14.285.  Bo  yon  mean  the  inspection  that  yon  are  going  to  tell  na  aboat 
in  the  next  branch  of  your  examination  P — x  es,  I  did. 

14.286.  I  am  keeping  now  wholly  to  the  qaestiou  of  the  learin^ 
certificate  P — In  that  case,  if  you  can  secore  a  regnlar  system,  and  have  i^ 
well  organised,  1  really  do  not  sec  why,  over  a  large  area,  it  should  not 
be  carried  oat  as  well  as  over  a  smaller  area. 

14.287.  Yon  see  nothing  in  the  difforent  conditionB  ot  Scotland  anc. 
England  that  should  make  it  ijipoasible  to  apply  the  Scotch  systom 
mutatis  mutandis  in  England  P  ~It  has  been  quite  as  easy  for  me  to  mani^e 
and  administer  now  that  there  are  10,000  candidates,  as  it  was  in  the  year 
1888,  when  I  fir^t  began  it,  and  there  were  only  900  candidates.  I  am  in 
correspondence  and  in  connexion  by  telegraph,  during  the  examination, 
with  every  centre.  If  any  difllcnliy  occurs  at  any  centre,  they  can  have  a 
reply  witliin  an  honr.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  simply  to  see  that  the 
supervisiion  is  thoroughly  well  regulated,  and  not  to  employ  again  any 
supervisor  whom  we  nnd  faulty  iu  his  suuervision.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  mere  examination,  so  far  as  it  goes,  neea  present  insuperable  difficulties 
over  a  large  country. 

14.288.  What  do  you  think  about  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an 
identical  standard,  where  the  number  of  candidates  is  over  so  much 
greater,  and  where  necessarily  therefore  each  particular  question  in  the 
paper  will  need  to  have  the  answers  to  it  looked  over  by  a  conndarablo 
number  of  inspectors  and  examiners? — There  is  no  doubt  that  any 
extension  of  area  increases  the  possibility  of  mistake  or  breakdown  at  one 
point  or  another ;  but  1  do  not  see  anything  that  essentially  would  prevent 
the  extension  of  this  system  to  a  wider  area,  except  perhaps,  that  ot  course 
the  varieties  between  difierent  parts  of  England  would  be  greater  than 
between  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  that  therefore  it  might  be  more 
diflicult  to  get  a  single  paper  that  would  suit  all. 

14.289.  Bo  you  think  that  the  diiferenoeB  between  any  two  parts  of 
England  would  be  greater  than  the  difieronoes  between,  let  us  say,  Bast 
Lothian  and  the  west  of  Sutherlandshire,  or  the  Lewis  P — The  oontrasi 
is  very  wide  of  course  in  those  cases.  I  only  suppose  that  the  wider 
area  may  be  expected,  under  the  law  of  probability,  to  present  wider 
variations. 

14.290.  1  doubt  whether  that  is  not  as  great  a  contrast  as  you  can 
have  P — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not. 

1442V1.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  Carrying  forward  the  questions  that  the 
chairman  has  just  been  asking  you,  I  suppose  that  there  are.  in 
England,  as  compared  with  Scotland,  a  greater  number  of  varieties  of 
curricula  in  secondary  schools ;  the  types  of  schools,  speaking  broadly, 
would  be  more  divetse  in  the  legion  of  secondary  schools  in  England 
than  in  Scotland,  would  they  not  P — I  doubt  it.  If  we  take  the  Fettes 
C(  J  liege  and  compare  it  with  the  Tain  Academy,  surely  the  variety  is 
very  wide. 

14.292.  It  is  desirable,  I  suppose,  to  keep  the  universities  continuously 
acquainted,  as  far  as  possible,  witji  the  needs  of  the  different  types  of 
schools  P — Of  course  we  are  very  anxious  to  promote  that  in  any  way,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  part  of  our  work. 

14.293.  I  was  apiiroac^hing  it  from  the  other  side.  Such  continuous 
acquaintance  is  one  result,  is  it  not,  of  the  responsibilities  which  the 
English  universities  have  undertaken  in  regard  to  Secondary  Education 
through  their  examinations  P — Yen. 

14.294.  It  woald  be  easy,  would  it  not,  to  conceive  that  if  they  had 
not  undertaken  their  present  duties  in  regard  to  school  examinations  the 
universities  themselves  would  have  been  much  less  acquainted  than  they 
are  now  with  the  actual  needs  of  secondary  schools  7 — It  is  one  of  th^ 
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difficulties  that  any  sjBtem  of  this  sort,  if  carried  on  by  os,  muBt  look  at 
the  universities  as  only  one  item,  and  not,  perhaps,  the  largest  item.  So 
far  a8. 1  can  calculate,  out  of  our  10,000  candioates  not  certainly  more 
that  1,000  had  ever  any  thought  of  going  to  the  uniTersities ;  so  that 
we  cannot  make  our  exammation  entirely  subservient  to  the  universities, 
all  we  can  do  is  to  keep  the  universities  int  ouch  with  us  receive  their 
advice  and  give  certain  questions  in  each  paper  which  will  be  suitable 
to  them.  And  as  a  fact  the  people  who  help  us  most  are  are  professors 
in  the  Scottish  universities. 

14.295.  [Chavrman.)  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  paper  Betting,  and  looking  over  answers,  is  to  a  large  extent  done 
by  professors  of  the  universities,  would  not  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  universities  in  touch  with  the  schools  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Mr. 
Sadler  P — It  has  distinctly,  and  we  have  come  to  a  definite  arrangement 
with  the  ioint  board  of  the  Scottish  universities,  and  also  with  the 
joint  board  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Scottish  universities  can 
send  representatives  up  to  the  Department  while  the  examination  is  going 
on,  while  the  papers  are  being  revised,  to  confer  with  me  on  what  is  the 
standard  that  we  are  taking,  and  what  is  the  principle  on  which  we  are 
assigning  marks,  so  as  to  satisfy  themselves  that  a  good  standard  is 
maintained.  But  of  course  our  certificate,  as  its  name  applies,  is  a 
leaving  certificate  for  the  schools — that  is  its  essential  purpose ;  it 
is  only  accidentally  that  it  becomes  an  entrance  ceilificate  to  the 
universities. 

14.296.  {Mr,  Sadler,.)  I  was  thinking  of  it  as  desirable,  not  that  the 
examination  should  bo  subservient  to  the  university,  but  that  the 
universities  should  themselves  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  ditfereut  needs 
of  secondary  education.  Is  it  not  in  your  opinion  the  case  that,  apart  from 
the  task  of  setting  examination  papers,  the  labour  of  administering  the 
system  of  examinations  has  itself  been  educative  to  the  universities  P — I 
do  not  think  that  I  am  more  fitted  to  judge  of  that  than  any  other  person. 
I  should  tiiink  that  it  would  have  a  very  good  efieot. 

14.297.  And  of  course  the  special  history  of  English  universities  has 
resulted  in  making  them  comparatively  remote  from  the  needs  of  many 
grades  of  secondary  schools  P — ^Yes. 

14.298.  That  is  more  so,  I  imagine,  than  is  the  case  in  the  Scottish 
universities  ? — Yes. 

14.299.  You  were  saying  that  you  did  not  set  books  in  your  examina- 
tions ;  might  I  ask  whether  you  have  found  that  the  absence  of  direction 
has  in  any  way  been  injurious  to  the  less  ably  conducted  schools  P — No ; 
because  we  seek  to  give  direction  by  other  means  altogether,  through  our 
inspectors.  We  think  we  can  do  it  better  by  the  inspector,  and  by  any 
remarks  that  we  add  to  his  report. 

14,800.  In  fact  your  examination  would  be  quite  incomplete  without 
the  system  of  inspection  P — ^Absolutely  incomplete.  The  two  must  stand 
together,  and  must  be  considered  as  supplemental  to  each  other. 

14,301.  {Mr.  ToxaU.)  I  suppose  that  the  tests  in  your  leaving-certificate 
examinations  are  more  directhr  devoted  to  secondary  schools  proper  than 
to  any  other  kind  of  schools  r—We  seek  to  make  them  so ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  am  bound  to  say  that  some  of  the  State-aided  schools,  since 
we  have  admitted  them,  have  done  very  well. 

14.802.  But  have  you  found  that  the  effect  of  this  examination  upon 
State-aided  schools  which  exist  for  primary  or  higher  primarv  work  nas 
been  to  divert  the  work  of  those  primary  or  higher  primary  schools  into  a 
channel  which  is  more  truly  secondarv,  and  therefore  to  produce  some 
division  of  purpose  in  the  ordinary  wort  of  the  school  P — ^That  is  a  danger 
which  I  certainly  recognise.  I  must,  however,  say  that  although  I  antici- 
pated it,  and  although  I  think  it  has  to  be  guarded  against,  I  have  not 
seen  any  evidence  that  it  has  led  to  that  result. 

14.803.  You  have  not  found  that  danger  to  be  realised  P — ^Not  as  yet. 
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14.304.  Of  coarse,  the  application  of  the  sjBtem  to  primorj  Bchools  is  of 
very  recent  date  ? — Yea,  daring  the  last  three  years. 

14.305.  Are  yon  beginning  to  find  at  all  that  the  existence  of  the 
leaving  certifioate  system  with  regard  to  State-aided  schools  wonld  enable 
you  to  relax  in  those  schools  the  system  of  examination  of  the  school  as 
well  as  inspection  of  the  school  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  do 
that  at  all;  that  would  be  directly  to  encourage  the  masters  to  neglect 
the  elementary  work,  and  rather  to  make  a  show  by  passing  pupils  in 
the  leaving  certifioate,  which  we  should  regret. 

14.306.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way  :  do  you  think  that  it  wonld  be 
possible  to  apply  a  leaving  certificate  for  primary  school  work  also ;  and 
if  that  were  to  be  established,  would  not  that  enable  you  to  do  away  with 
the  examination  of  the  schools  as  a  whole,  and  trast  to  the  inspection  of 
the  schools  only  p — So  strongly  do  we  feel  that,  that  we  have  established 
a  certificate  which  is  practically  a  leaving  certificate  for  the  State-aided 
schools,  the  object  of  which  was  to  counteract  this  tendency  of  working  a 
few  of  the  higher  pupils  in  specific  subjects.  That  new  certificate  which 
we  have  established  is  called  the  merit  certificate,  and  it  is  granted,  not 
BO  much  upon  higher  work,  as  upon  thoroughness  of  elementary  work; 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  making  a  move  forward.  It  has  only  been 
established  since  1892;  in  the  first  year  we  issued  1,175  of  these 
certificates,  and  last  year  we  issued  2,356,  and  the  numbers  are  still 
increasing. 

14.307.  But  the  merit  certificate,  I  think,  is  given  on  the  advioe  of  the 
inspector  ? — Yes. 

14,808.  As  to  the  result  of  his  inB})ection  of  the  school  as  a  whole  P — 
No ;  the  merit  certifioate  is  given  on  individual  examinatf»ion. 

14.309.  That  is  to  say,  individual  examination  which  takes  place  at  the 
time  that  he  examines  the  school  as  a  whole  P — Yes. 

14.310.  It  is  not  given  on  individual  examination  which  takes  place  at  a 
centre  P — No. 

14.311.  My  question  was  rather  as  to  whether  you  saw  any  prospect  of 
the  merit  certificate  eventually  assuming  the  form  of  a  leaving  certificate 
granted  upon  a  collective  examination  at  the  centres,  and  so  the 
avoidance  of  the  present  necessity  or  practice  of  examining  the  whole  of 
each  school.  May  I  put  it  a  little  more  clearly.  I  am  anxious  to  discover 
how  far  you  think  it  possible  that  the  syst-em  of  leaving  examinations  and 
leaving  certificates  shall  be  applied  to  every  class  of  school,  so  as  to 
remove  in  one  class  of  schools  the  present  necessity  for  examination  at  the 
school  as  a  school,  as  well  as  the  inspection  of  the  school  P — I  decidedly 
do  not  think  that  either  in  secondary  schools  or  elementary  schools  any 
such  system  could  supersede  the  advantage  of  inspection. 

14.312.  Of  inspection.  No, — but  of  examination  F — But  inspection  must 
consist  to  a  certain  extent  of  examination  ;  it  is  not  necessarily  individual 
examination  over  the  whole  school,  but  no  inspector  can  inspect  a  school 
without  putting  a  certain  number  of  pupils  through  an  examination. 

14.313.  If  inspection  exists  everywhere,  may  we  take  it  to  be  your  view 
that  the  leaving  certificate  presents  a  suitable  form  of  examination  for 
every  type  of  school  P— In  addition  to  inspection. 

14.314.  {Chairman.)  I  will  now  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
something  about  the  system  under  which  the  higher  schools  are  inspected  in 
Scotland  P — Under  the  Act  of  1872,  the  higher  class  public  schools  (meaning 
by  that  the  higher  class  schools  under  the  boards — the  grammar  schools  or 
Durgh  schools),  were  to  be  inspected  by  persons  qualified  in  a  certain  way, 
but  invited  by  the  school  boards.  That  was  a  system  that  did  not  work  well 
in  the  opinion  of  the  school  boards  themselves  ;  and  we  were  pressed  very 
strongly,  very  soon  after  the  Act  of  1872,  to  take  it  into  our  bands.  The 
Education  Act  ot  1878  gave  us  power  to  inspect  the  burgh  schools  free  of 
cost,  and  other  higher  schools  not  upon  the  rates  if  they  paid  for  it;  but 
for  some  years  the  Treasury  would  not  give  us  money  to  do  so ;  they 
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tlioiight  it  was  merely  optional,  that  although  the  Act  allowed  it,  ifc  did 
not  enjoin  it. 

14.315.  A  luxury  in  faot  P— A  luxury  in  fact ;  and  that  although  the 
Act  contemplated  it  as  possible,  it  did  not  require  them  to  provide  the 
money  to  do  it.  It  was  not  until  1886  that  we  had  a  small  sum  of  money 
at  oar  disposal,  300Z.;  that  did  not  enable  us  to  inspect  all  the  schools, 
but  it  enaoled  us  to  relieve  the  burgh  schools  of  most  of  the  cost,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  endowed  schools  and  other  private  schools  that  asked  for 
inspection,  we  required  them  to  pay  a  fee.  That  went  on  until  the  year 
1892,  and  now  we  pay  the  whole  cost,  that  is  to  say  we  ask  no  fee  for  inepec- 
iion,  either  in  the  case  of  the  burgh  schools  or  in  the  case  of  the  endowed 
schools,  and  a  very  moderate  fee  even  from  the  private  schools  ;  because 
we  .think  that  although  they  are  private  schools  it  is  for  the  general 
public  benefit  that  they  should  be  inspected. 

14.316.  May  I  ask  what  sort  of  fee  do  you  require  from  private  schools 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  fees  that  a  private  school  would  pay  for 
examination  to  its  examiners  P— To  put  it  quite  plainly,  I  think  that  we 
rather  temper  the  wind  to  the  fleece.  If  we  know  that  the  private  school 
is  very  poor,  we  do  not  ask  much,  little  more  than  a  nominal  fee  to 
prevent  a  great  growth  of  applications.  Then  we  ask  for  a  farther  fee  if 
they  require  many  written  papers  to  be  set  and  examined ;  in  that  case 
it  is  a  voluntary  thing,  and  they  must  pay  a  small  sum. 

14.317.  And  that  is  a  laborious  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  laborious  work, 
and  we  have  not  the  money  to  do  it. 

14.318.  I  presume,  of  course,  that  all  the  burgh  schools  are  now 
inspected  and  examined ;  and  all  the  endowed  schools  P — Yes. 

14.319.  What  is  the  number  of  private  schools  that  are  inspected  and 

examined  P ^28  burgh  schools,  24  endowed  schools,  and  17  private  schools 

were  inspected  last  year,  69  in  all. 

14.320.  What  does  the  inspection  practically  amount  to  ? — ^We  almost 
always  send  two  and  frequently  three  examiners  to  each  school,  they 
sometimes  spend  one  day  each,  frequently  two,  and  as  a  rule  set  some 
written  papers. 

14.321.  And  do  they  question  the  classes  orally  P— Yes,  always. 

14.322.  Are  they  present  during  the  teaching  ?— Always. 

14.323.  Always  P—Yes. 

14  324.  So  as  to  have  an  idea  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  teachers  P 
— Y^. 

14,325.  Who  are  the  inspectors  that  you  employ ;  are  they  the  inspectors 
who  alflo'act  for  elementary  work,  or  have  you  special  persons  permanently 
selected,  or  do  you  employ  persons  pro  luic  vice,  so  to  speak  p— We  employ 
them  pro  Jute  vice.  In  one  or  two  cases  we  do  employ  certain  of  the 
ordiuMT  inspectors  who  before  were  invited  to  inspect  the  schools,  and 
had  got  large  experience  in  the  work,  and  were  specially  fitted  either 
by  their  mathematical  or  classical  knowledge. 

14  326  But  you  have  no  staff"  of  inspectors  of  secondary  schools  ?— None 
whatever  I  was  going  to  add  that,  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  inspection, 
we  encourage  those  inspectors  who  have  had  most  experience  to  confer 
with  the  school  boards  or  managers  of  schools,  and  those  conferences  have 
frequently  had  very  good  results.  The  boards  are  ready  to  meet  them, 
and  hear  their  advice  generally  upon  a  «jhoo1,and  sometimes  they  give 
hints  with  regard  to  the  management  of  a  school,  or  the  efficiency  of  a 
teacher,  which  are  better,  perhaps,  given  orally  than  in  a  written  report. 

14  327  Are  the  reports  published  P— No,  not  by  us  ;  but  we  require  that 
if  they  publish  them  at  all  they  should  publish  them  m  full. 

14  328  They  are  addressed  to  yoa,  and  communicated  by  yon,  I  suppose, 
to  the  Ko'verning  body,  whether  of  a  burgh  school  or  an  endowed  school  P 
^Yes ;  and  if  then  published  they  must  be  pubhshed  entire. 
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14.329.  {Mrs,  Sidgicich.)  What  do  they  obtain  from  inspection  ?  simply 
a  statement  that  they  have  been  inspected  and  approvea  P — Yes,  and  the 
certificate  that  the  inspection  implies.  I  do  not  think  that  in  Sootland 
now  any  school,  except  ander  very  exceptional  circumstances,  would 
maintain  its  credit  at  akll  if  it  were  not  inspected ;  because  the  public  now 
look  to  the  inspection,  and  I  think,  in  most  cases,  the  parents  expect  that 
the  report  shall  be  published. 

14.330.  And  does  the  inspection  include  inspection  of  premises  and 
fittings  P— Yes. 

14.331.  (Mr.  Llewe'lyn  Smith.)  I  tliink  this  is  the  only  central  depart- 
ment which  carries  on  the  inspection  of  endowed  schools  in  Scotland. 
Yon  have  nothing  analogous  to  the  inspection  of  endowed  schools  in 
Bugland  carried  on  by  the  Charity  Commission  P — But  they  do  not 
inspect  at  all. 

14.332.  For  administrative  purposes  they  do  to  some  extent  through 
assistant  commissioners,  partially  no  doubt  P — We  do  inspect.  There  is 
no  other  body  that  inspects  except  onrselYes. 

14.333.  There  is  no  concurrent  inspection.  What  is  the  present  con- 
dition oi  the  Scotch  Endowed  Schools  Commission  ;  has  it  lapsed  P — ^Yes, 
it  has  lapsed.  We  have  the  power  of  the  Charity  Commission  with 
reference  to  endowments  in  Scotland.  We  audit  all  their  accounts 
annually. 

14.334.  Can  you  modify  their  schemes  P — We  can  modify  their  schemes 
in  one  particular  respect,  where  any  point  has  been  altered  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  education ;  and  further,  we  can  give  them  leave  to  go 
before  the  Court  of  Session  for  an  alteration  in  their  scheme.  They 
cannot  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an  alteration  without  our  sanction 
and  I  thmk  very  probably  our  sanction  to  so  apply  has  considerable  weigh, 
with  the  Court  of  Session  in  allowing  it. 

14.335.  It  appears,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  general  supervision  of 
endowed  schools  is  concerned,  there  is  no  cononrrent  authoriW  having 
power  over  endowed  schools  as  such  in  Scotland,  independently  of  the 
Education  Department  P — No,  we  have  complete  power. 

14.336.  (Ohairma/n.)  In  other  words,  there  is  no  Charity  Commission  P 
—No. 

14.337.  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Charity  Commission 
since  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission  came  to  an  end  by  the 
efflux  of  timeP — Such  functions  as  have  to  be  continued  are  in  our 
department. 

14.338.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  some  facts  as  to  the  working 
of  the  Education  Act  <»f  1872  in  its  application  to  the  burgh  schools  P^ 
The  burgh  schools  in  Scotland  before  the  Act  of  1872  were  managed  in 
almost  every  case  bv  the  town  council  By  the  Act  of  1872  they  were 
transferred  to  the  elected  school  boards  ;  the  revenues  which  previously 
belonged  to  them  came  out  of  Common  Good,  ns  it  was  called,  which  is 
practically  a  sort  of  rate  ;  if  it  was  not  so  spent  certainly  the  Common 
Uood  would  belong  to  the  rates. 

14.339.  In  many  cases  it  did  consist  of  property  belonging  to  the 
burgh,  did  it  not ;  it  was  not  necessarily  raised  by  taxation ;  it  oonsisted 
of  corporate  property  P — Yes  ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  so  used  it  would 
have  been  used  in  relief  of  the  rates.  That  corporate  property  which  by 
usage  had  been  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  town  councils  to  the  school  boards.  In  addition  to  that 
the  school  boards  were  allowed  to  have  fees ;  they  could  fix  those  fees, 
but  they  could  not  alter  them  without  the  consent  of  the  teachers ;  but 
they  were  distinctly  shut  out  from  the  annual  grant.  One  can  quite  well 
see  the  position  of  the  exchequer  in  regard  to  that, — that  a  grant  which 
was  for  general  elementary  education  in  England  should  not  extend  to 
higher  education  in  Scotland ;  but,  undoubtedly,  that  had  a  discouraging 
effect  upon  the  higher  burgh  schools.    The  very  same  area  which  was 
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assisted  largely  to  build  an  elementary  school,  and  largely  to  maintain 
'that  school  by  means  of  the  code  grants,  and  which  had  it8  corriculnm 
for  that  elementary  school  prescribed,  and  the  Bchool  inspected,  had  on 
the  other  hand  put  upon  its  shoulders  the  maintenance  of  a  secondary 
school  for  which  it  got  no  grant,  the  buildings  of  which  it  was  not 
helped  to  erect  in  any  way  by  public  grant,  and  with  regard  to  the  curri- 
culum of  which  it  had  no  assistance  through  inspection,  and  no  standard 
of  instruction  held  before  it  at  all.  The  conseauence  might  have  been 
foreseen,  and  it  did  turn  out  that  those  schools  became  rather  looked 
upon  as  a  burden  by  many  of  the  school  boards,  tiome  of  the  larger  and 
better  school  boards  of  course  set  themselves  to  the  task,  and  bemg  well 
supported  they  made  these  schools  very  prosperous ;  but  in  the  smaller 
burghs^  undoubtedly,  the  disposition  of  the  school  boards  was  to  say, 
"  This  is  a  burdensome  useless  school — the  Department  ignores  it,  and 
**  no  grants  are  given  to  aid  it — why  should  we  be  bound  to  keep  it  up, 
"  for  what  is,  after  all,  a  7ery  small  section  of  the  community  ?  " 

14,340.jThere  was  no  disposition  to  impose  a  rate  for  its  benefit? — 
They  could  do  so,  but  there  was  no  disposition  to  do  so. 

14.341.  And  in  point  of  fact,  have  there  been  instances  in  which 
rates  have  been  levied  for  the  support  of  a  burgh  school,  or  in  which  out 
of  the  education  rate  any  grant  has  been  made  to  a  burgh  school  ? — 
Certainly,  there  have  been. 

14.342.  To  a  considerable  extent  P  —  To  a  very  considerable  extent. 
Although  the  conditions  were  so  unfavourable,  and  although  it  was  so 
natural  for  the  school  boards  to  look  upon  this  as  a  heavy  burden  which 
the  State  imposed  by  statute  upon  their  shoulders,  but  at  the  same  time 
gave  them  no  help  in  maintaining,  yet  the  school  boards  did,  on  the  whole, 
very  good  work  with  regard  to  those  schools. 

14.343.  When  you  say  that  the  State  imposed  them  as  a  burden,  and 
yet  did  not  pay  them,  they  were  not  in  a  worse  position  with  regard  to 
those  schools  than  the  town  councils  had  been  before  them ;  the  difference 
was,  that  the  town  council  had  no  other  educational  functions  P — Yes. 

14.344.  Therefore  the  town  council  did  not  contrast  the  child,  for  whose 
benefit  a  sum  was  set  apart,  namely,  the  elementary  scholar,  with  the  child 
in  respect  of  whose  maintenance  no  allowance  was  made,  namely,  the 
secondary  scholar ;  they  had  not  that  contrast  present  to  them,  and  the 
school  boiutl  have  P — Yes. 

14.345.  That  is  the  point  of  your  contrast  P — ^Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean  ; 
the  contrast  was  so  great.  The  consequence  was  that  they  went  on 
building  very  fine  elementary  schools,  and  only  in  exceptional  instances 
renewing  the  buildings  of  these  secondary  schools. 

14.346.  In  about  how  many  cases  out  of  the  28  burgh  schools  have 
considerable  sums  been  given  from  the  rates  to  the  burgh  schools  by  the 
school  board  P — I  could  not  name  the  number  exactly. 

14.347.  Speaking  roughly,  what  should  you  say  P — Between  7,000Z.  and 
8,000Z.  a  year  has  been  given.   - 

14.348.  But  a  good  deal  of  that  might  come  out  of  one  or  two  wealthy 
places  P— Yes. 

14.349.  Take  Glasgow,  for  instance  P— Yes,  in  Edinburgh  I  know  it  was 
something  over  1,000^.  a  year,  and  in  Glasgow  I  think  it  is  between  1,000 J. 
and  2,000;. 

14,850.  {Mr.  Gockburn,)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  had  been  an 
indisposition  shown  by  the  school  boards  to  spend  money  on  those 
secondary  schools,  those  hargh  schools ;  I  want  to  know  whether  vou  are 
able  to  tell  us  from  what  cause  that  disinclination  sprang ;  was  it  local 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  electors  who  were  unwilling 
to  elect  men  who  had  a  disposition  to  do  that  P — I  think  what  I  meant  was 
that,  looking  to  it  <i  priori,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  there  were  reasons 
for  their  being  chary  of  spending  money  on  those  schools  ;  and  I  think  in 
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many  cases  it  was  boiiie  out — ^not  in  all.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  those 
schools  ooald  earn  no  grant,  and  that  they  were  maintained  after  all  for 
a  small  section  of  the  coinmanity ,  compared  with  the  larger,  was,  perhaps, 
not  a  good,  bat  a  natural,  reason  for  making  school  boards  chary  about 
spending  money  on  them. 

14.351.  Do  yon  think  that  if  an  educational  authority  is  dependent  upon 
those  who  are  enormously  interested  purely  in  primary  education;  if 
the  election  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  Secondary  Education,  and  to 
dispense  money  in  its  aid,  depends  upon  the  Totes  of  those  who  are 
little  interested  in  Secondary  Eaucation  but  much  in  primary — will  that 
tinge  the  complexion  of  that  authority  F — ^Yes. 

14.352.  And  its  disnosition  to  deal  in  a  liberal  and  generoua  form 
towards  Secondary  Eaucation  P — Yes,  that  is  our  experience.  I  should 
say  that  one  proposal  that  we  had  for  distributing  tnis  60,000Z.  was  to 
make  it  a  condition  that  the  fees  should  be  reduced  to  an  average  of  32., 
and  that  the  produce  of  the  local  rate  for  the  school  should  not  be  leas 
than  32.  a  head.  Both  those  conditions  were  strongly  opposed.  The 
masters  thought  that  the  reduction  of  the  fee  would  be  a  mistake,  and  we 
were  assured  by  many  school  boards  that  they  could  not  face  the  raising 
of  a  rate  which  would  yield  3Z.  a  head  upon  every  boy. 

14,853.  {Chairman.)  There  were  a  good  many  cross  currents,  I  think  P 
— Yes,  there  were. 

14.354.  In  about  what  number  of  cases  should  you  say  that  the  school 
board  managed  the  school  as  well  or  better  than  the  town  council  did 
before,  and  in  about  what  number  of  oases  should  you  say  the  change 
proved  unfortunate.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  quite  specific,  but  I  should  like 
your  impression,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  some  considerable  interest  P — 
If  ^ou  ask  for  an  answer,  I  ^ould  say  that  I  know  of  no  case  where  I  am 
auite  certain  that  the  transfer  from  the  town  council  to  a  school  board 
aid  any  harm  to  the  school.    I  am  not  conscious  of  any  one  case. 

14.355.  There  are  cases  in  which  you  think  it  has  done  good,  I 
presume  P — Certainly. 

14.356.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  has  done  harm ;  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  them, 
but  anyone  who  knows  Scotland  is  aware  that  there  have  been  some  oases 
in  which  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  school  board  was  rather  a  stepmother 
to  the  school  P — I  have  explained  why  it  was  very  natural  that  the 
school  board  should  bo  such  a  stepmother,  seeing  that  this  was  a  burden* 
some  infant  compared  with  the  other  profitable  members  of  the  family ; 
but  I  think  on  the  whole  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  school  which  I  could 
say  has  distinctly  retrograded.  The  numbers  of  these  burgh  schools  have 
increased  from  1872. 

14.357.  The  number  of  pupils  do  you  mean  P — No,  the  numbers  of  the 
schools  themselves  have,  since  1872,  increased  from  11  to  28. 

14.358.  That  is  to  say  that  the  school  board  in  those  places  have  esta- 
blished burgh  schools  P — Yes,  I  know  one  or  two  cases  where  the  school 
board  has  ceased  to  carry  on  the  school  as  a  higher  class  school,  and 
changed  it  into  a  State-aided  school ;  but  then  1  think  that  there  were 
fairly  good  educational  reasons  shown  for  that.  In  the  case  of  Leith  that 
was  clone,  but  the  Leith  School  Board  asserted  that  Edinburgh  was  too 
near  for  them  to  maintain  a  separate  secondary  school,  and  that  they  must 
have  this  as  a  sort  of  higher  grade  school. 

14.359.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Edinburgh  High  School  stands  on 
the  side  of  Edinburgh  next  Leith,  within  no  great  distonce,  but  it  is  still 
a  little  surprising  that  a  town  so  large  as  Leith  should  discontinue  its 
burgh  school,  is  it  not  P — Yes.  But  there  have  been  out)  or  two  instance^ 
like  that.  But,  at  the  same  time,  in  far  the  greatest  number  the  school 
boards  have  seen  their  way  to  do  something  to  keep  up  those  schools,  and, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  they  have  done  so  witn  great  success.  The 
Glasgow  High  School  is  a  very  successful  one,  and  the  Edinburgh  High 
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Sohoo],  aUhon^h  it  has  not  been  onite  so  sncoessful,  lias  now  entered  upon 
a  new  oonrse ;  it  has  lowered  its  tees  and  largely  increased  its  attendance 
in  consequence. 

14,360.  It  had  to  suffer  f^m  competition  from  some  great  endowed 
fonndations,  had  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  bat  we  .strongly  urged  that  the  fee  was  too 
high  in  Edinburgh.  That  was  always  opposed,  as  I  think  you  perhaps 
remember,  by  the  staff  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  bat  they  have 
recently  come  to  see  differently,  and  they  have  have  lowered  the  fee  with 
the  result  of  largely  increasing  their  attendance. 

14.861.  Is  there  any  other  town  in  Scotland  from  which  you  could 
illustrate  P— In  Dundee  there  has  been  a  very  successful  school.  The  High 
School,  Dundee,  was  in  a  peculiar  position ;  it  was  claimed  by  the  school  < 
board,  but  there  was  a  doubt  whetner  it  was  a  real  old  burgh  school,  and  a 
lawsuit  was  about  to  be  instituted,  when  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Dandee  offered 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  school  board  to  bay  cff  their  claim,  and  gave 
another  lar^e  sum  of  money  to  the  high  school,  and  got  passed  tk  private 
Act  of  Parliament  which  established  a  separate  and  independent  governing 
body  for  the  High  School  of  Dundee. 

14.862.  So  that  now  it  is  not  under  the  school  board  P— It  is  not  under 
the  school  board.  The  governing  b^y  is  appointed  by  virtue  of  this 
private  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  school  has  been  a  very  great  success. 
Then,  again,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  Aberdeen,  there  possibly  was  a  certain 
jealousy  between  the  town  council  and  the  school  board.  The  town 
council  in  Ab«»rdeen  is  -chiefly  interested  in  Gordon's  Oollegepand  the 
school  board,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  supported  the  old  burgh  school, 
and  perhaps  that  has  given  rise  to  a  gooa  deal  of  rivalry ;  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  altogether  it  has  been  harmful. 

14,363.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  then,  you  would  say  that  your  general  con- 
clusion is  that  you  do  not  think  that  the  condition  of  burgh  schools  has 
substantially  retrograded  under  the  Act  of  1872  ? — No ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  thihit  that  now  that  help  is  given  to  the  smaller  barghs  for  these 
sohook,  we  ought  to  require  that  these  smaller  burghs  should  do  a  little 
more 'than  they  do  fbr  them. 

14,d64.  That  brings  me  now  to  the  question  as  to  the  application  of  the 
recent  grant,  upon  which  you  can,  perhaps,  gives  us  some  information  P — 
I  need  not  explain  how.  that  grant  arose ;  but  it  is  enough  to  explain  that 
the  grant  is  not  in"  any  propor  sense  a  grant  from  the  Exchequer ;  it  is  a 
gi^nt  of  60fi00l.  given  <rorn  monev  that  belonged  to  Scotland  which 
would  have  g;one  otherwise  to  the  local  rates ;  CO,0O0Z.  of  that  money  is 
assigned  for  higher  education  under  the  Act  of  1892.  The  first  question 
that  ciOime  before  the  Department  was  as  to  how  the  money  should  be 
distributed.  Our  first  proposal  was  that  the  chief  help  shoula  be  given  to 
the  burgh  schools,  and  that  any  other  schools  which  should  share  in  the 
grant  should  be  selected  by  county  committees,  which  were  to  be  appointed 
according  to  a  certain  method  oi  selection,  but  that,  when  those  county 
committees  had  named  which  schools  they,  thought  ought  to  share  in  the 
grant,  their  function  should  there  cease.  Then  we  proposed  that  the 
money  should  be  distributed  by  capitation  grants  upon  certain  educational 
conditions,  and  that  those  schools  that  were  named  as  proper  participators 
should  participate  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  average  attendance  and 
to  their  educational  results.  That  was  discussed  a  good  deal,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  was  appointed,  with  Lord  El^in  as  chairman,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  advised  on  the  same  Hues.  But  it  was  judged  eventually 
wiser  by  Parliament  not  to  distribute  the  money  directly  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  each  school^  but  to  assign  it,  in  proportion  to  population,  to  each 
county,  and  to  leave  to  the  county  committee  the  auty  not  merely  of 
naming  what  schools  should  share,  but  of  suggesting  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  should  share ;  so  that  each  countv  committee  should  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  this  sum  at  its  disposal,  and  should  then  submit  to 
UB  a  scheme  by  which  it  proposes  to  distribute  the  money,  and,  if  that 
scheme  is  approved,  the  money  is  paid  to  the  committee,  and  so  dis- 
tributed. Oi  course  these  county  committees  have  submitted  various 
schemes. 
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14.365.  Hm  there  beenmnob  Bimilftrity  between  ihdr  sobemesP — ^To  a 
Tery  oonsiderable  extent  tbey  bave  adopted  acnnetbaBg  like  the  aobeme 
tbat  we  Bketobed  m  a  general  sobeme ;  in  very  many  caeee  ttiey  fa»ve 
taken  Bometbing  like  tbat;  bat  I  tbink  tbey  binre  snown — ftt  least  it 
ifl  asserted,  in  Bome  caBes^  tbat  tbey  bave  ebowa — ratber  too  mnoh 
dispoBitiim  to  disBipate  tbe  money  OTer  various  scbooLs  instead  of 
concentrating  it. 

14.366.  Tbat  migbt  be  perbaps  from  tbe  preemre  of  local  demanda  ? — 
It  iB  so.  Tbey  see  tbe  money  aistribnted  amongst  tbe  oonntiefl  of  ooime 
on  tbe  basis  of  population,  and  naturally  eacb  pariab  is  apt  to  say  that 
tbey  sbould  distribute  it  muob  in  tbe  same  way  amongst  tbe  parisbea. 

14,867.  But  in  ^our  view  greater  results  would  be  obtained,  at  least  in 
some  countieB,  if  it  was  concentrated  on  particular  points  P^Tes.  On  tiie 
other  band,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  tbat  aocoraing  to  tbe  traditions  of 
Scotland  a  good  deal  of  higber  education  has  been  iriTen  in  country 
districts — tbat  the  State-aided  schools  haye  shown,  as  the  result  of  their 
admission  to  tbe  leaving  oertifioate  examination,  that  tbey  are  actoaUy 
attaining  very  good  results  in  higber  education ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  impossible  alMolutely  to  shut  them  out.  I  tbink  tbat  tbe  experience  of 
tbe  last  two  years  lias  rather  increased  my  feeling  that  concentration 
must  not  be  carried  too  far. 

14,368.  Would  you  put  it  so  high  as  to  say  tbat  you  tbink  that  some  of 
tbe  State-aided  schools  are  praotioally  secondary,  as  well  as  elementary 
schools? — ^Yes;  only  I  would  like  to  see  tbe  Secondary  BdooatioQ  in 
those  Bcbools  helped  in  quite  a  different  way.  I  would  ratber  see  them 
helped  and  enoouraged  in  their  Secondary  Education  in  another  way, 
and  leave  this  higber  g^nt  mainly  to  tbe  secondary  schools  in  centres ; 
and  I  tbink  I  could  explain  in  a  very  few  words  tbe  system  tbat  iK-as 
considerod  by  tbe  Department  sometime  ago,  altboup^b  difficulties  were  in 
tbe  way  of  carrying  it  out.  By  a  slight  alteration  in  our  grants,  I 
would  like  to  see  tbe  grants  for  specific  sabjects  (I  tbink,  probably,  you 
know  them  under  that  name),  1  mean  the  higher  subjects  under  the  code, 
to  a  very  great  extent  modified.  I  think  tbat  we  pay  too  freely  for  the 
earlier  stages  of  those  specific  subjects.  I  tbink  X  would  refuse  a  grant 
in  a  specific  subject,  unless  for  tbe  third  stage,  and  then  I  would  say  to  a 
school  that  if  it  chose  to  be  a  secondary  or  a  graded  school,  it  must  be 
content  with  a  smaller  ordinary  grant,  instead  of  10«.  I  would  reduce 
their  ordinary  grant  for  attendance  pretty  considerably,  and  I  would  give 
them  no  grant  for  tbe  first  or  second  stages  of  a  specific  subject,  but 
I  would  give  them  a  pretty  liberal  grant  for  the  third  stage  of  a  specific 
subject.  And  I  do  not  think  that  tbat  would  really  largely  increase  the 
burden  upon  the  Exchequer.  The  remfidy  I  would  propose  is  this,  I 
would  draw  a  distinction  between  Secondary  Education  in  the  State- 
aided  schools,  which  is  properly  only  an  attempt  to  give  the  pupils 
something  beyond  mere  elementary  education,  and  Secondary  Education 
which  is  quite  separate  f^om  elementary  education,  and  has  for  its  aim 
something  of  a  bigner  kind.  For  the  first  we  might  offer  special  terms  of 
grant,  under  the  code,  to  graded  schools.  I  would  reduce  considerably,  in 
tbe  case  of  these  schools,  the  ordinary  elementary  grant,  giving  no  grants 
at  all  for  the  first  and  second  stages  of  a  specinc  subject ;  but  a  large 
grant  for  tbe  third  stage.  This  might  be  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  without 
exceeding  the  saving  effected  by  the  reduction  of  the  elementary  grants, 
and  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  grants  for  the  first  and  second  stages  of 
specific  subjects.  It  seems  inexpedient  to  help  these  higher  grade 
schools  under  the  code  by  means  of  payments  intended  for  elementary 
work,  in  which  most  of  the  papils  take  no  part,  although  under 
Article  19a  of  our  code,  and  under  Article  101a  of  the  English  code,  chey 
are  paid  for  it  because  their  names  are  on  the  books.  It  would  be  ui^ust 
to  refuse  to  these  '*  graded "  schools  some  recognition  of  their  higher 
work.  In  country  districts  they  give  the  only  higher  education  available 
for  many  children.  But  the  recpgnition  and  assistance  should  be  given 
by  franldy  admitting  that  a  certain  amount  of  such  education  is  con- 
templated by  the  code,  and  shoald  be  specially  recognised  under  the 
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code ;  rather  than  fa^  allowing  them  to  share  in  a  grant  intended  ^<Mr,  and 
certainly  f ally  required  by,  the  secondary  schools  proper. 

14,869.  (Mr,  Goekburn.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  that  being  gradually 
carried  out,  both  by  the  Whitehall  Department  and  South  Kensington ; 
has  not  that  been  their  tendency  for  a  year  or  two? — ^To  distinguish 
between  different  Bchools,  and  give  the  grant  on  a  different  system,  do 
you  mean  P 

14.370.  Yes  P — I  do  not  like  to  speak  of  the  South  Kensiugton  Science 
and  Art  Department,  that  is  scarcely  an  elementary  ^rant ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  ever  gone  in  either  of  the  education  departments  as 
far  as  that. 

14.371.  U^havrman,)  That  really,  however,  is  rather  a  question  that 
relates  to  Scotland ;  but  the  point  that  we  desire  to  clear  up  in  its  bearing 
on  our  English  problem  is  this  :  Do  you  conceive  that  on  the  whole  more 
good  would  be  done  to  Secondary  Education  if  this  grant  was  concentrated 
upon  secondary  schools,  or  upon  a  few  of  the  State-aided  schools  which 
receive  secondary  departments,  rather  than  so  much  dribbled  otit  by  the 
county  authorities  now  over  a  large  number  of  schools.  Do  I  catoh  that 
as  being  fche  moral  that  yoa  desire  to  impress  upon  us  P — Certainly.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  impress  this  as  the  result  of  our  experience : 
that  you  will  not  be  able,  if  you  meet  with  the  same  difficulties  which  we 
have  met  with  in  Scotland,  to  shut  out  those  higher  departments  in 
State-aided  schools  unless  you  meet  their  higher  work  in  a  more  decided 
way  than  the  code  yet  does,  or  than  I  tnink  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wonH  feel  himself  perhaps  able  to  sanction  as  a  part  of 
elementary  education. 

14.372.  You  think  that  more  money  would  have  to  be  forthcoming  P— » 
Or  at  all  events  more  money  for  the  specific  purpose  of  higher  education. 

14,873.  Have  you  anything  further  to  tell  us  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  reorganisation  of  endowments  for  Secondary  Education  in 
Scotland  was  carried  out  by  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission  P — 
In  1869  there  was  an  Act  passed  giving  the  endowed  institutions  the 
power  of  acting  voluntarily ;  that  did  not  accomplish  much,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  legal  powers  were  insufficient.  In  1872  there  was  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  in  1878  there  was  a  further  executive 
Commission,  but  still  only  a  voluntary  executive  Commission,  which 
could  not  act  without  the  application  of  the  governing  body ;  and  finally 
in  1882  there  was  a  Commission  which  had  power  to  deal  with  all  the 
endowments  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  if  they  were 
largely  educational  in  their  object.  That  Commission  has  now  come  to 
an  end.  So  far  as  I  have  got  tables,  the  net  income  dealt  with  by  that 
Commission  was  roughly  140,000Z.,  and  of  that  I  think  about  90,0OOZ. 
went  for  higher  education ;  the  rest  had  to  go  in  maintenance,  and  other 
clothing  doles  ;  about  50,0002.  roughly  in  bursaries  and  payment  of  fees 
and  so  on,  and  between  30,0002.  and  40,000Z.  in  direct  payments  to  higher 
schools  and  endowed  schools ;.  the  rest  in  smaller  miscellaneous  matters. 

14.374.  With  regard  to  the  working  out  of  this  Commission  what  have 
you  to  sayP — ^It  established  a  scheme  for  every  endowment ;  it  required  that 
every  school  sharing  in  any  way  in  any  endowment  should  be  inspected 
by  the  Scotch  Edacution  Department,  and  that  its  accounts  should  be 
annually  audited  by  an  auditor  appointed  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Bepartment ;  and  those  have  both  been  carried  out. 

14.375.  Now  that  that  Commission  has  come  to  an  end,  has  the  necessity 
for  having  some  body  with  similar  powers  in  permanent  existence 
■uggested  itself  P — Ko,  there  is  no  necessity,  because  cortein  powers 
under  that  Act  are  left  in  our  hands. 

14.376.  Are  thoto powers  that  are  left  in  your handn  adequate;  would 
they  enable  you  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  endowments  as  circnni- 
stances  might  suggest  from  time  to  time  Y — Either  we  could  do  it,  or  the 
Court  of  Session  could  do  it  upon  an  application  made  with  our  cons  ent. 
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I  do  not  think  that  any  case  has  arisen  where  the  Gonrt  of  Seasion  has 
felt  iliself  unable  to  do  so,  but  that  might  at  any  time  arise. 

14.377.  The  Gonrt  of  Session,  as  a  body  of  judges,  would  necessarily 
proceed  rather  upon  strict  legal  principles  than  upon  such  administratiTe 
principles  as  might  properly  govern  a  Koyal  or  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion P — ^Yes,  and  at  any  time  a  case  might  arise  with  which  the  Court  of 
Session  felt  itself  unable  to  deal ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  no  case 
just  now,  except  one  I  believe,  that  the  Merchants'  Company  in  Edinburgh 
have  taken  counsel's  opinion  upon,  regarding  certain  changes  that  they 
wish  to  make,  with  a  view  of  amalgamating  certain  trusts.  They  were 
advised  by  counsel  that  the  Court  of  Session  would  not  entertain  it,  and 
they  intend  to  proceed  by  private  Act  of  Parliament. 

14.378.  My  question  goes  to  this :  that  you  have  in  Scotland  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  Charity  Commission  in  England,  except  so  far  as 
the  powers  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  extend  to  part  of  the 
work  ? — None. 

14.379.  And  the  question  is,  therefore,  whether  a  need  in  Scotland  of 
having  a  body  like  the  Charity  Commission  had  been  felt  P — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  BO. 

14.380.  At  the  same  time  the  time  has  been  short  since  the  Commission 
finished  its  work,  and  too  short,  perhaps,  to  enable  a  positive  opinion  to 
be  formed? — That  is  so. 

14.381.  Is  it  felt  that  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission  ought 
to  have  had  rather  large  powers  and  gone  rather  further,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  diverting  endowments  from  their  present  position  to 
others,  it  being  the  fact  that  in  Scotland  endowments  are  few,  and  that 
there  is  an  immense  accumulation  of  endowments  in  a  few  very  small 
areas  P— Certainly  many  of  us  thought  that  the  powers  might  have  been 
increased  with  educational  advantage ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in 
the  present  state  of  opinion  such  an  Act  might  not  obtain  general  assent 
in  Scotland  now. 

14.382.  You  mean  that  local  feeling  is  strong  ? — ^Tes. 

14.383.  But  the  feeling  of  the  impartial  would  probably  be  that  educa- 
tion in  Scotland  would  benefit  more  if  the  endowments  were  distributed 
more  according  to  local  needs?  — Yes,  that  is  true;  but  very  often  the 
local  element  has  been  strongly  present  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
left  the  money ;  and  if  that  is  set  aside  it  may  discourage  others. 

14.384.  {Mr,  LleweUyn  Smith,)  Have  any  oases  actually  occurred  of 
readjustment  of  schemes  by  the  Court  of  Session  on  your  application  P — 
Yes. 

14.385.  And  in  those  esses  the  Court  of  Session  I  suppose  has  simply 
confined  itself  to  the  legal  side,  taking  its  policy  entirely  from  you  P— 1 
do  not  know  that  it  would ;  certainly  we  could  not  say  that  the  Court  of 
Session  would  take  its  policy  from  us.  I  think  it  might  very  likely  listen 
with  respect  to  any  document  which  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Depart* 
ment  on  an  educational  point. 

14.386.  You  would  not  sav  that  on  the  educational  side  your  judgment 
would  be  final,  except  so  far  as  there  would  be  legal  difficul!iies;  you 
would  not  go  so  far  as  that? — No,  but  we  might  suggest  educational 
changes,  and  the  Court  of  Session  might  say  that  those  changes  might  be 
very  good,  but  that  they  would  alter  the  scheme  so  entirely  that  they 
thought  that  they  were  out  of  their  power. 

14.387.  So  that  on  a  serious  question  of  policy  there  might  be  serious 
difficulty.  That  has  not  occurred,  but  it  might  be  so  P— There  might  be  a 
diffioully  in  getting  a  change  sanctioned. 

14.388.  A  change  which  you  as  the  educational  authority  thought  educa- 
tionally sound,  and  the  Court  of  Session  declined  as  a  matter  of  policy  to 
give  effect  to.  I  do  not  mean  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  as  a  matter  of 
policy? — ^I  think  we  would  only  ^ve  sanction;  we  would  not  do  more, 
We  would  just  say,  "  We  sanction  your  application."     We  would  not 
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expTOBg  oupBelvBS  Btronglj  by  saving  «  We  think  that  this  is  a  decidedly 
adyantageous  change  and  onght  to  be  made." 

14,389.  (CJuiinnan.)  Is  there  any  other  point  that  saggests  itself  to  you 
m  which  Scottish  experience  throws  light  upon  the  problems  which  we 
hare  here  to  deal  with  P— No,  I  think  not ;  nothing  suggests  itself  to  me. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  co  Tuesday  next  ac  11  o'clock. 


THIRTY-SIXTH    DAY. 


At  WestminBter  Hall,  Tnesdayi  23rd  October,  1894. 

P&BSENT: 

The  Bight  Hov.  JAMES  BBYCE,  M.P.,  iir  thb  Ghaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Bey.  Edwajld  Ltttelton,  M.A. 

Sir  Heitbt  B.  Boscob,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Bev.  The  Deak  of  Mahohesteb,  D.D. 

The  Bey.  A.  M.  Faibbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  BiCHABD  0.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  BiCHABD  WOBMELL,   D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henbt  Hobhousb,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewblltk  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.    GeOBGE  J.   COCKBUBN. 

Mr.  Chables  Fenwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoXALL. 

The  Lady  Fbedebick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bbtamt,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Hekbt  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary. 

Mr.  William  Vibabt  Dixon  and  Mr.  John  Bbigo  called  in  and  examined. 

14.390.  (Chuii-^nan  to  Mr.  Diwon.)  You  are  clerk  to  the  West  Biding 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  and  deputy  clerk  of  the  peace  and 
County  Council  for  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  P — Yea,  that  is  so. 

14.391.  How  long  haye  you  occupied  the  p^st  of  clerk  to  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  P — Eyer  since  the  committee  was  first  formed 
in  1889.  I  haye  occupied  the  position  of  deputy  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
about  19  years. 

14.392.  (To  Mr.  Brigg.)  I  think  yon  are  yice-chaitman  of  the  West 
Biding  Technical  Instimction  Committee  P — That  is  so. 

14.393.  And  how  long  haye  you  been  yice-chairman  P — I  haye  been 
on  the  committee  from  the  first.  The  following  short  statement  by  way 
of  preface  to  our  evidence  may  be  useful : — 

Appointment  ov  Committee  and  Pbeliminaby  Steps. 

Noyember  1889. — The  County  Council  appointed  a  Committee  with  a 
yiew  to  bringing  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  into  force  in  the 
West  Biding. 
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Tho  Marquis  of  Ripon  was  appointed  ohaurman  of  tbe  Oommittee,  mnd. 
has  acted  ia  that  capacity  erer  since. 

The  vice-chairman  of  the  Committee,  Coanty  Alderman  John  Brig^« 
was  an  original  member  of  the  Oommittee,  was  appointed  vice-ehainnAii. 
in  Jane,  1892,  and  has  so  acted  ever  since. 

Mr.  W.  Vibart  Dixon  has  acted  as  clerk  to  the  Committee  since  its 
appointment. 

Norember,  1890.^The  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  was 
passed. 

January,  1891. — The  Committee,  after  instituting  enquiries  and  obtaining' 
all  available  information,  presented  to  the  County  Council  a  preliminary 
report  dealing  with  the  existing  organisation  for  elementary,  secondary* 
technical,  and  higher  education  in  the  West  Biding,  and  indicating  the 
various  means  which  the  Committee  considered  the  best  for  bring  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  into  force. 

Januaiy  1891. — As  recommended  by  such  report  the  County  Council  in 
January,  1891,  voted  the  whole  of  the  money  available  under  the  Local 
Taxation  (CuAtoms  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  for  the  purposes  of  technical 
and  manual  instruction  in  general  terms,  and  resolvea  on  presenidng  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  and  taking  other  steps  to  secure  certam  neoeeeary 
amendments  of  the  law. 

March,  1891. —The  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1891,  was  passed,  the 
amendments  pro])OBed  by  the  County  Council  being  embodied  tnerein. 

The  income  for  the  financial  year  1890-1  was  £27,945  18a.  lid,,  and  for 
the  financial  year  1891-92  £30,(598  3«.  bd. 

April  9  1891. — The  committee  presented  a  further  report,  giving  the 
outlines  of  the  scheme  which,  with  oertain  amplifications  and  modificationB 
in  detail,  is  now  in  force  in  the  West  Biding, 

The  following  tabled  and  maps  are  referred  to  in  the  evidence,  viz : — 

Table  A. — Population  of  administrative  county,  cocnty  and  non-county 
boroughs,  school  districts  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
and  technical  instruction  districts;  principal  industries  with 
numbers  engaged. 

Table  B. — ^Analysis  of  expenditure  of  technical  instruction  funds  for  the 
years  1892-3  and  1893-4^  showing  amount  expended  on  secondary 
education. 

Table  0. — Analysis  showing   numbers  in  attendance  at  g^mmar  and 
technical  schools ;  percentage  of  same  to  population  ;  number  of 
*  scholarship  holders,  Ac. 

Table  D.— Summary  of  scholarships,  free  studentships,  and  exhibitions 
offered  by  the  County  Council. 

Table  E. — Number  of  candidates  for  technical  day  scholarships  in  each 
year ;  numbers  awarded,  and  scholarships  now  held. 

Table  F. — Secondary  schools  receiving  fixed  grants  from  the  County 
Council 

Table  G-.—Heads  of  income  from  all  sources  of  secondaTy  schools  earning 
grants  from  the  County  Council. 

Map  No.  1.  ShowinfiT  the  22  districts  into  which  the  West  Biding  has 
been  divided  for  technical  instruction  purposes,  and  the 
boroughs  or  other  central  places  of  each  district. 

Map  No.  2.  Showing  the  public  secondary,  and  higher  elementary 
schools,  for  boys  and  for  girls. 

SOHEKB  OP  THE  OOUKTT  CoUKClL. 

The  Scheme  is  fully  explained  in  the  detailed  statement  and  documents 
in  the  handH  of  the  Commission,  and  a  very  short  summary  of  the  methods 
of  the  County  Council  will  suffice. 
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After  oarefnl  oonsideratioii  it  was  decided  that  no  portion  of  tbe  taada 
should  be  distributed  among  urban  authorities,  but  that  the  control  of 
the  expenditure  should  be  retained  by  the  County  Council.  The  reasons 
are  apparent.  The  urban  districts  include  124  Local  Goremment 
Districts  and  13  non-county  municipal  boroughs.  As  regards  Ithe  Local 
€h>yemment  Districts,  it  was  apparent  that  the  division  of  funds  among 
so  large  a  number  of  authorities  without  means  of  effective  combination 
would  entail  a  loss  of  efBciency  and  waste  of  resources,  while  as  regards 
the  boroughs,  not  only  would  there  have  been  a  lack  of  co-ordination  in 
the  work,  but  it  woula  hare  been  impracticable  to  carry  out  effectiyely  the 
scheme  that  was  contemplated  whereby  the  schools  and  institutions  in 
the  boroughs  should  serve  as  centres  for  the  surrounding  districts  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  West  Biding  Technical  Instruction  Directory. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  attempted  to  set  up  a  Scheme  co-ordinated 
in  its  various  parts,  and  applicable  tor  the  whole  of  the  Biding. 

EXPLASATIOV    OF    PUKCIPLES    ON  WHICH    AlD    IS     GlVEN     TO      S0HOOL8   AND 

IVSIITTJTIONS. 

1.  The  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  having  regard  to  the 
voluntary  character  of  much  of  the  work  and  to  the  necessity  of  enlisting 
the  services  of  persons  resident  in  the  various  localities,  it  would  as  a 
rule  be  far  better  to  develop  existing  institutions,  and  stimulate  localities 
to  set  up  new  ones  where  necessary,  than  to  start  schools  and  institutions 
of  ito  own.  This  conclusion  was  dictated  partly  by  grounds  of  economy, 
but  more  especially  by  the  necessity  of  securing  local  interest. 

Consequently,  an  important  part  of  the  expenditure  takes  the  shape  of 
grants  to  schools  and  institutions  "  for  the  time  being  supplying  technical 
and  manual  instruction.*' 

The  West  Biding  Teclmical  Instruction  Directory  of  1894,  which  has 
been  supplied  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  (pages  10  and  11), 
indicates  the  manner  in  which  such  aid  is  given.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Scheme  is  intended  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  wants  of  the 
county  as  a  whole,  and  it  may  be  supplemented  and  extended  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  requires. 

The  grants  of  the  County  Council  are  to  a  very  large  extent  supple- 
mental to  aid  given  by  the  Education  Department,  the  Science  ana  Art 
Department,  and  other  bodies,  and  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Council 
to  so  frame  their  regulations  as  to  fit  in  with  the  rules  of  Government 
Departments  and  other  existing  conditions. 

The  grants  to  classes,  schools  and  institutions  are  for  the  most  part 
made  as  follows  :— 

(1.)  A  fixed  grant  per  head  on  students  who  have  made  the  requisite 
attendances  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  scheduled,  and 
otherwise  satisfied  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Council. 

(2.)  A  grant  per  head  per  subject  for  approved  subjects,  especially  such 
as  would  be  useful  in  connection  with  local  trade,  and  commercial 
requirements,  these  not  being  subsidised  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department ;  a  limit  being  placed  on  the  number  of  subjects  to 
be  taken  up  at  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  grants,  and  other 
necessary  restrictions  imposed. 

(3.)  Q-rants  to  provide  new  buildings,  and  (3a)  apparatus,  including 
models,  diagrams,  and  tools ;  and  loans  of  obiects  from  museums 
which  may  be  established  in  connection  with  tne  district  technical 
schools. 

(4.)  Fixed  grants  to  institutions,  such  grants  upon  condition  of  the 
institution  educating  teachers,  providing  lecturers,  undertaking 
extension  work  in  the  surrounding  districts,  admitting  a  certain 
number  of  students  free,  carrying  out  such  other  educational 
work  as  may  be  stipulated,  and  complying  with  such  conditions 
as  may  be  imposed^ 

(5.)  Ghrants  in  aid  of  university  extension  work  and  travelling  lectnrera 
and  teachers. 
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Fall  details  aa  to  the  grants  under  each  head  are  giyen  in  the 
Directory. 

The  Ooanty  Coancil  has  in  this  way  stimulated  and  rendered  mor& 
efficient  technical  instruction  at  various  local  classes  and  institutioixs  at 
suitable  centres  throughout  the  Biding. 

The  County  Council  has,  moreover,  organised  a  considerable  amount 
of  new  work  in  connection  with  the  Yorkshire  College  and  other  oontral 
institutions,  by  way  of  direct  grant  and  by  means  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions. 

Thus  the  Yorkshire  College  receives  subsidies  for  the  following 
purposes: — 

Instruction  in  agriculture  and  coal  mining. 
Extension  lectures  in  science  and  sanitary  engineering. 
Special  training  courses  for  teachers. 
Classes  in  the  principles  of  education. 

The  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  is  subsidised  for  the  following  purposes  :  — 
Instruction  in  coal  mining. 
Special  training  courses  for  teachers. 

The  Barnsley  School  of  Coal  Mining  has  been  organised  to  fupply 
systematic  courses  of  instruction  in  coal  mining  and  preparatory  work. 

The  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council  of  Education  receives  from  the  County 
Conncil  a  grant,  made  conditionally  upon  their  maintaining  an  efficient 
BtaflT  of  teachers  who  shall  be  supplied  to  local  classes  on  stipulated 
conditions,  and  established  centres  for  training  teachers  of  cookery, 
laundry  work,  and  dresHmaking. 

Each  of  the  above  institutions  is  further  assisted  by  means  of 
scholarships  and  exhibitions,  which  bring  students  there  from  all  parts 
of  the  Bidmg. 

The  details  of  the  scholarship  scheme,  which  is  somewhat  extensive, 
are  given  in  the  Directory. 

The  organisation  in  the  Riding  oomprises : — 

(1.)  The  technical  instruction  committee,  consisting  of : — 
(a )  Members  of  the  County  Council. 
(6.)  Other  persons  selected  for  their  peculiar  fitness. 

(2.)  Joint    committees   where   needed,    including  joint    '*  local    com- 
mittees." 

(3.)  District  committee.     {See  Directory  pp.  12  and  14). 

(4.)  Groverning  bodies  and  local  committees.     (See  Directory  p.  15). 

(5.)  Boards  of  examiners.     (See  Directory  pp.  39  and  40). 

(6.)  Provision  for  inspection.     (See  Directory  p.  13). 

The  above  facts  show  the  general  lines  upon  which  the  technical 
instruction  of  the  West  Biding  is  organized,  and  may  help  the  commission 
to  follow  the  more  detailed  evidence  of  the  witnesses  on  certain  points. 

14.394.  (To  Mr.  Dixon.)  You  hand  us  certain  statistics  and  tables  relating 
to  technical  instruction  in  the  West  Biding  P — ^Yes. 

14.395.  Do  those  statistics  include  the  population  of  the  administrative 
county ,  of  the  county  and  non-county  borough,  and  of  the  school  districts  P 
— That  is  BO. 

14.396.  And  they  also  show  the  principal  industries  of  the  adminis- 
trative county  with  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  industry  P — 
That  is  so.  I  might  call  attention  in  passmg  to  the  fact  that  those 
statistics  show  that  the  West  Biding  contains  13  non-county  boroughs 
with  a  population  of  309,791 ;  124  local  government  districts  (which  are 
all  local  authorities  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act);  521  rural 
parishes ;  the  total  population  of  the  administrative  county  being  1,351,570 ; 
and  also  five  county  boroughs  with  a  population  of  about  a  miluou. 

14.397.  Therefore  the  administrative  county  authority  has  a  very  com- 
plex problem  to  deal  with,  because  it  has  areas  within  its  jurisdiction 
which  are  practically  purely  rural,  and  also  otibers  which  are  urbcm  in 
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their  oharaoter  F — Yes,  and  it  has  also  to  deal  with  the  oomplication  of 
a  great  many  areas  of  local  government. 

14.398.  Would  you  state  what  are  your  districts  for  technical  instrue-    w£?SSiho 
tion  pa)'poseH,  and  explain  the  principles  upon  which  those  districts  have  poB  Tsohitiojll 
been  laid  out? — The  districts  for  technical  instruction  purposes  are  shown    Ihstbuctiov. 
on  each  of  those  maps  {poiniing  io  the  same).    I  refer  first  to  Map  No.  1, 

which  shows  the  whole  of  our  districts.  They  were  taken  generally  to 
correspond  with  poor  law  unions,  but  they  were  modified  so  as  to  meet 
the  developments  of  railways,  roads,  and  other  circumstances  since  the 
unions  were  formed,  and  also  to  some  extent  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
electoral  divisions  of  the  county. 

14.399.  Then  practically,  now,^how  far  do  they  correspond  with  the 
poor  law  unions? — Very  largely  indeed;  generally  speaKing,  one  may 
say  tl  at  they  correspond  with  the  poor  law  unions.  And  one  result  of 
that  is,  that  there  is  a  capital  or  central  place  in  each  district,  which  has 
served  for  the  capital  for  poor  law  purposes,  and  which  is  found  nearly 
always  to  be  a  suitable  nucleus  for  grouping  the  districts  for- the  purposes 
of  technical  instruction. 

14.400.  Those,  therefore,  will  now  under  the  Act  of  the  last  session 
become  local  government  districts  ? — No,  they  are  not  districts  under  any 
Act  of  Parliament. 

14.401.  But  they  will  be ;  I  am  referring  to  the  Local  Grovernment  Act 
of  last  session  P-— That  will  be  so  to  a  rather  considerable  extent,  but  a 
great  number  of  our  unions  consist  almost  wholly  of  urban  districts, 
and  therefore  are  cut  up  into  as  many  as  20  separate  local  authorities, 
perhaps. 

14.402.  I  was  referring  only  to  the  non-urban  districts  P — As  regards 
the  non-urban  part,  that- is  so.  As  a  rule,  those  districts  will  be  under  the 
district  council. 

14.403.  How  many  districts  for  technical  instruction  pui^joses  have  you 
in  the  administrative  county  of  the  West  Biding  P — There  are  22  districts 
for  tcKjhnical  instruction  purposes. 

14.404.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about  the  map  P — I  think 
that  that  is  sufficient  at  this  point  of  my  evidence.  I  shall  refer  to  the 
map  again  later  on.  It  will  be  seen,  as  1  was  pointing  out,  that  in  each 
of  these  districts  there  is  some  central  place.  In  some  districts  it  is  a 
county  borough  ;  that  is  so  in  what  we  call  the  Leeds  district,  with 
Leeds  the  centre,  in  the  North  Bierley  district,  with  Bradford  in  the 
centre,  in  the  Halifax  district  with  Halifax  in  the  centre,  in  the  Hudders- 
field  district  with  Huddersfield  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  Ecclesfield 
district  with  Sheffield  at  the  extremity  of  the  Biding.  In  other  districts 
we  have  usually  the  ordinary  municipal  boroughs ;  in  a  few  other  districts 
we  have  the  local  government  districts,  and  those,  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  grow,  become  municipal  boroughs ;  so  that  as  time  goes  on  there 
will  be  hardly  any  of  our  districts  which  will  not  have  a  municipal 
borough,  eioher  county  or  non-county,  as  its  centre. 

J  4,405.  You  are  prepared,  I  believe,  to  insert  a  short  statement  on 
paper  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  West  Biding  with  regard  to  technical 
instruction  chronologically  drawn  out  P — That  is  so. 

14.406.  I  will  assume,  therefore,  that  that  is  part  of  your  evidence  P — 
If  you  please.  I  would  only  call  attention  to  tne  fact  that  we  have  had 
our  scholarship  scheme  in  existence  from  the  earliest  possible  moment ; 
that  fact  is  somewhat  relative  to  the  evidence  which  will  come  later  on. 

14.407.  What  is  the  general  centre  for  the  administrative  county  from 
which  ^e  whole  system  is  worked  P — Wakefield ;  that  is  the  centre  for 
county  council  purposes,  and  also  for  the  purposes  of  technical  instruction. 
Later  on,  of  course,  the  answer  to  that  question  may  be  developed,  because 
*'  worked  "  is  rather  an  elastic  term. 

14,406.  The  policy,  we  understand,  of  the  technical  instruction  com-      Poucr  ov 
mittee  of  the  West  Biding  County  Council  has  been  rather  to  give  aid  to      Tbchiticjll 
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teohnioal  inBtaraetion  olaMes,  and  to  existing  inBtitntions,  than  to  establish. 

new  institutions  under  the  direction  of  the  county  council  itself ;  is  tliA^ 
the  case  P — That  is  so. 

14>409.  And  what  have  heen  the  grounds  which  hare  induced  tHe 
county  council,  or  its  technical  instruction  committee,  to  adopt  th&t; 
policy  P — We  have  ver^  largely  looked  at  the  history  of  the  growth  of  tiie 
work  in  the  West  Biding,  and  we  have  found  that  where  the  localities 
were  directly  responsihle  and  directly  interested,  and  felt  that  they  them- 
selves were  doing  a  large  part  of  the  executive  work  there,  without 
vrenohing  upon  wnat  might  be  considered  as  vested  interests  and  local 
susceptibilities,  we  have  been  able,  by  applying  control  coupled  with  aid, 
to  get  what  we  wanted  in  the  way  of  an^  effective  system  of  technical  in- 
struction more  readily  than  we  could  do  If  we  attempted  to  do  it  more  lyy 
direct  administration  by  the  county  council. 

14.410.  When  you  speak  of  the  localities,  do  you  mean  to  refer 
primarily  to  institutions  under  the  control  of  trustees,  governors,  and  so 
rbrth,  or  do  you  refer  to  institutions  under  the  control  of  local  public 
bodies,  such  as  town  councils  P — I  refer  to  schools  under  local  committees 
and  governing  bodies. 

14.411.  I  ask  you  to  distinguish,  if  a  distinction  is  neoessary,  between 
what  may  be  called  private  governing  bodies,  and  public  governing* 
bodies,  that  is  to  say,  goveminff  bodies  existing  under  statute,  or  govern- 
ing bodies  which  are  merely  administering  a  trust  ?•— The  acti<m  of  the 
county  council  has  been  practically  uniform  with  reference  to  both  classes 
of  institutions. 

14.412.  As  regards  both  classes  of  institutions  you  have  thought  that 
those  grounds  of  policy  applied  P — lliat  has  been  so.  In  some  cases 
where  we  hare  had  to  supply  absolutely  new  institutions  we  have  still 
acted  on  the  same  principle ;  and  1  might  refer  vou,  as  an  example,  to  the 
Barnsley  school  of  coal  mining.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  large  coalfiela  if  we  set  up  a  central  school  of  mining, 
capable  of  giving  advanced  mining  instruction,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
is  done  in  tho  xorksbire  and  Firth  Colleges.  What  we  did  there,  after 
conferring  with  the  principals  of  the  colleges,  who,  I  may  say,  themselves 
had  started  the  project  to  a  large  extent,  was  this  :  we  formed  a  plan  for 
a  governing  body  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  two  colleges,  and  of 
representative  men  from  the  locality — the  locality  in  that  sense  is  used 
as  indicating  a  large  district,  not  barnsley  itself,  but  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  district;  representatives  of  the  county  council  were  also 
placed  on  the  board ;  ana  in  that  way  we  build  up  whatever  governing 
Dody  or  body  of  managers  we  require  for  the  particular  purpose  we  have 
in  view. 

14.413.  In  what  way  do  you  administer  this  Barnsley  mining  school- 
directly  yourselves,  or  to  what  extent  do  you  leave  it  to  the  control  of  the 
local  body  that  you  established  P — In  that  case  we  require  that  the  local 
lx)dy  shall  comply  with  certain  conditions  as  to  the  mode  of  instructictn,  as 
to  the  apparatus,  as  to  the  fees  charged,  and  that  they  shall  give  a  certain 
number  of  free  places,  or  assisted  places,  as  we  may  require  from  time  to 
time.  In  return  for  that  we  place  at  their  disposal  a  fixed  sum  of  money 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

14.414.  What  are  vour  relations  to  the  Yorkshire  Oollege  and  the  Firth 
Oollege  P — ^I  think  that  yon  will  find  really  the  whole  of  the  work  and  of 
our  position  in  regard  to  both  institutions  set  out  in  the  statistical 
matter ;  but  T  could  tell  you  very  briefly  indeed  what  those  relations  are. 
The  Yorkshire  College  came  to  us  for  assistance  of  two  kinds :  first  of  all 
for  its  general  work  in  the  college,  and  secondly  for  the  special  work 
which  it  sought  to  organise  afresh,  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Technical  lustrnction  Act,  including  a  considerable  agricultural  scheme, 
and  extension  work.  We  have  g^ven  them  direct  aid  for  their  general 
work  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed  grant,  in  return  for  which  we  have  asked, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  fees  are  out  of  the  reach  of  a  oonaidsirablo 
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number  of  the  working  classes,  to  have  a  oertain  number  of  free  places 
placed  in  the  gift  of  the  conaty  council.  Then  as  regards  the  other  work, 
we  have  paid  the  Yorkshire  College  sufficient  in  the  shape  of  direct 
grants,  or  of  grants  taking  the  nature  of  guarantees  by  way  of  number  of 
pupils,  or  a  lump  sum  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  work.  Our  priiiciplo 
as  regards  Firth  College  has  been  practically  the  same. 

14,414a.  You  will  give  us  paper  stat-ements  with  regard  to  the  method 
of  admiiiistering  your  grants  and  the  heads  of  work  and  expenditure 
under  each  head  for  the  last  school  year,  and  you  are  also  kindly  under- 
taking to  give  us  a  precise  statement  of  the  West  Riding  organijsation  for 
the  purposes  of  tiochnical  instruction,  showing  the  various  bodies  which 
act  under  or  by  the  directions  of  the  technical  instruction  committee  P— 
Yes. 

14.415.  Have  you  any  further  observation  to  offer  upon  the  facts  which 
those  statements  will  contain  ? — On  that  point  I  might,  perhaps,  briefly 
call  your  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  boards  of  examiners,  because 
that  might  have  a  bearing  on  other  piwis  of  the  evidence. 

14.416.  Certainly  P — ^On  that  point  1  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  fact  that  we  have  set  up  boards  of  examiners 
for  our  own  county,  l^ose  boards  are  of  two  kinas.  One  for  the  award 
of  what  we  call  county  scholarships,  which  are  tenable  at  places  of  higher 
education,  including,  of  course,  the  universities ;  that  board  comprises 
the  principals  and  other  representatives  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Firth 
Colleges,  and  also  members  of  the  technical  instruction  committee,  those 
members  including  nome  of  the  co-opted  members.  Then  for  technical 
day  scholarships  and  other  exhibitions  we  have  another  board,  on  which 
we  have  the  headmaster  of  a  grammar  school,  the  headmaster  of  a 
technical  school,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors — and  he,  I  may  mention, 
is  on  our  technical  instruction  committee— and  other  members  of  6m 
committee.  1  think  that  is  all  that  I  need  call  special  attention  to  under 
that  head.  I  am  reminded  by  Alderman  Brig^  of  one  other  point :  that 
for  certiun.  of  our  examinations  the  three  Hidings  combine,  an^  that 
for  those  purposes  the  North  and  East  Biding  add  members  of  theie 
county  councils  to  the  board ;  so  that  there  we  have  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  joint  board. 

14.417.  How  many  co«optative  members  have  you  on  your  technical  Co-opt  ixiow  of 
instruction  committee  ? — We  have  five.  ^cH5Jci37 

14.418.  What  is  the  total  strength  of  the  committee  P— It  may  vary     'comSSm' 
from  time  to  time. 

14.419.  What  is  the  present  strength  of  the  committee  then  P — There 
are  24  other  members. 

14.420.  Are  the  co-optativo  members  selected  primarily  with  a  view  to 
the  special  knowledge  that  they  may  be  supposed  to  possess  of  the  matters 
that  come  before  the  committee,  or  also  with  a  view  to  the  places  where 
they  reside,  so  as  to  supply  local  knowledge  P — They  are  selected  almost 
entirely  for  special  knowledge;  sometimes  they  might  incidentally  be 
considered  as  having  a  representative  ouality,  but  still  the  main 
consideration  would  be  their  special  knowleage. 

14.421.  (To  Mr,  Brigg.)  Have  you  any  oliservations  to  offer  to  the 
Commission  upon  this  method  of  co-opting  gentlemen  in  respect  of 
their  special  knowledge  to  sit  up  )n  the  technicul  instruction  committee. 
It  is  a  matter  which  has  a  great  deal  of  interest  lor  usp — It  works 
exceedingly,  well.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  committee  are  more  or 
loss  selected  geographically,  to  a  certain  extent,  over  the  whole  of  the 
districts,  and  those  men  are  put  on  for  their  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject  for  which  they  are  required.  We  have  one  man  specially 
representing  agriculture,  and  so  on. 

14,4^.  Then,  in  fact,  the  element  of  local  residence  is  largely 
regarded  in  the  composition  of  the  technical  instruction  committee  P^< 
Yes. 
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14.423.  And  the  oo-optatiTe  method  is  uaed  to  strengthen  the  element 
of  special  knowledge  upon  the  committee  P — That  is  so 

14.424.  I  presume  that  I  may  take  h  that  no  party  consideration, 
whether  political  or  otherwise,  has  entered  into  the  seleotion  of  ^be 
co-optative  members  P — Not  in  the  least.  We  know  nothing  of  politio&l 
parties,  whatever,  in  the  technical  instmction  matters. 

14.425.  {Oha4rman.)  What    other  interests  are  si)eciaU7  represented 
besides  agrionlture  P — ^We  have  Mr.  Booper,  Her  Mi^esty's  Inspector  oF 
Schools,  Mr.  Swire  Smith,  who  has  oonsidermble  knowledge  of  technic&I 
education  throughout  the  country,  and  Mr.  William  Briggs  who  is  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Wakefield  Institute,  and  one  of  the  Wakefield  Gk>yemin0' 
Body  of  Endowed  Schools,  I  believe,  as  well,  and  Golonel  Brooke,  an  olcT 
magistrate  of  the  West  Bidiug,  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  technical 
matters  for  a  long  time  in  the  Hnddersfield  district,  a  man  of  great; 
standing,  and  who  was  vice-chairman  of  the  coonciL 

14.426.  And  as  regards  the  two  great  colleges,  Yorkshire  College  and 
Firth  College,  is  the  committee  in  the  habit  of  availing  itself  of  the  fnnd 
of  special  knowledge  in  technical  instruction  matters  which  resides  in 
those  colleges  P — Certcu^ily ;  that  is  the  one  thing  that  we  do.  Whenever  . 
there  is  any  new  subject  required  to  be  taken  up,  if  we  have  not  tiie 
means  of  carrying  it  out,  we  say  to  the  Yorkshire  College  "  Can  yon  do 
"  anything  for  us  P  "  They  say,  *'  Yes,  we  will  provide  the  professors  on 
'*  condition  thatTou  give  so  mnch  a  year,  and  allow  him  to  do  other 
"  things  besides,  he  shall  do  the  work  that  you  want  him  to  do."  We  go 
to  them  if  they  can  do  it,  or  to  any  one  else  who  can  do  the  work  which  we 
want  doing. 

14.427.  So  that  the  element  of  special  knowledge,  which,  of  course,  the 
technical  instruction  committee  requires,  is  obtainable,  not  only  from  the 
co-optative  members,  but  also  by  communication  with  those  bodies  who 
possess  it  within  your  areaP — Certainly,  we  go  to  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  help  us.  (Mr,  Di/eon,)  When  we  have  contemplated  any  new 
departure,  we  nave,  on  several  occasions,  had  conferences  with  repre- 
sentative headmasters  of  grammar  schools,  or  elementary  schoolmasters, 
or  with  the  particular  bodies  who  will  be  specially  affected  by  what  we 
contemplate. 

InPBcnov  BT  14,428.  Will  you  explain  to  us  what  yon  mean  by  inspection  as  well 
IntBucrfov  <^  examination,  so  that  we  may  understand  exactly  what  is  covered  by 
CosKiTTss.  inspection  P — Our  inspection  is  intended  to  provide  gradually  and  some- 
what teutatively  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  classes  which  we  aid.  We 
do  not,  at  present,  contemplate  making  an  absolute  systematic  inspection 
of  every  class,  because  the  Science  and  Art  Department— together  with 
other  departments  which  have  cognisance  of  a  very  lar^e  portion  of  our 
work — does  to  some  extent  inspect,  and  may  go  further  m  that  direction ; 
but  we  do  endeavour,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  make  a  systematic  inspection  of 
all  classes  as  to  which  we  require  further  knowledge,  more  especially 
all  new  classes. 

14,429.  My  question  rather  goes  to  what  is  conveyed  b][^  the  term 
*'  inspection  "  as  distinguished  from  examination  P — "  Inspection  "  would 
mean  that  the  inspector  we  employ,  either  our  own  officer  or  an  officer 
whom  we  may  obtain  from  elsewhere,  goes  from  school  to  school  and  con- 
ducts an  inspection  by  noticing  the  work,  by  hearing  lectures  g^ven  and 
classes  taken,  and  by  examining,  to  some  extent,  individual  pupils,  in 
order  to  see  how  far  they  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  or  appreciation 
of  the  subject  taught ;  and  he  also  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching.  That  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
his  inspection. 

14,43u.  Taking  the  case  of  schools  which  receive  grants  fW)m  you,  but 
which  are  not  properly  technical,  such,  for  instance,  as  endowed  grammar 
schools,  is  the  mspection  confined  to  those  subjects  for  which  you  give 

Cnts  or  does  it  extend  at  all  to  the  general  work  of  the  school  P — It 
dly  extends  at  all  to  the  general  work  of  the  school,  except  so  far  as 
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*}\e  inspector  might  inoideutally  notice  mnj  points  that  came  before  him, 
bat  practically  we  only  have  a  systematic  inspection  of  oar  own  sabjocts  ; 
hot  no  wonld  also  look  at  the  accommodation  and  the  general  style  of  the 
school,  and  get  the  best  idea  that  ho  coald  of  the  place  and  let  as  know 
all  about  it,  so  far  as  he  was  capable  of  forming  an  opinion. 

14.431.  Would  it  be  within  his  proyince  to  report  upon  a  want  of 
sufficient  accommodation  or  Tentilation,  let  us  say,  in  the  buildings  of 
any  school  P — Certainly. 

14.432.  Even  in  those  class-rooms  in  which  technical  instruction 
subjects  were  not  taught  P — He  would  report,  if  he  got  to  know  about  it, 
but  we  f^ould  not  take  the  same  action  in  that  case  that  we  could  if  it  was 
for  oor  own  classes. 

14.433.  To  bring  it  to  an  illustration,  has  it  over  occurred  that  any 
report  was  made  upon  a  want  of  accommodation  or  any  other  condition 
for  the  due  excellence  of  the  school,  which  did  not  come  within  the 
direct  scope  of  your  technical  instruction  work ;  has  such  an  instance 
oyer  occurred  P — Yes. 

14.434.  In  such  a  case  what  action  is  taken  P — We  should  communicate 
with  the  governing  body,  stating  what  we  know  and  expressing  a  hope, 
probably,  that  that  state  of  matters  wonld  be  remedietl.  We  might  go  on 
to  indicate,  if  no  notice  were  taken,  that  it  might  be  a  question  whether 
we  could  continue  to  recognise  the  school. 

14.435.  (Dean  of  Manehesier.)  I  suppose  that  the  inspector  is  virtually 
an  organising  inspector  P — Yes. 

14.436.  Is  he  welcomed  in  those  institutions  apart  from  the  particular 
work  be  is  sent  to  organise,  from  your  point  of  view  ? —  Generally 
speaking,  yes. 

14.437.  {Chairman.)  I  understood  rather  from  you  that  he  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  either  inspect  or  give  his  advice  upon  anything,  except  what  falls 
within  the  scope  of  your  technical  instruction  branch  P — That  is  so  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  aoes  not  absolutely  shut  his  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  all 
round. 

« 

14.438.  You  haye  no  reason  to  think,  I  suppose,  from  the  results  of  your 
experience,  that  any  jealousy  is  excited  or  difficulty  arises  out  of  such 
inspection  as  you  conauct  ? — I  think  one  might  say  that  there  is  practi- 
cally no  jealousy,  because  it  is  conducted  with  some  tact. 

14.439.  And,  of  course,  because  the  governing  bodies  and  the  masters 
have  a  strong  motive  for  desiring  to  stand  well  with  your  committee  P — 
That  is  so ;  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  may  affect  their  attitude  of  mind. 

14.440.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  speak  of  *'  the  organising  inspector '' 
in  the  second  annual  report  as  if  you  had  only  one.  Have  you  more 
than  one  P — We  have  two  officers.  One  we  call  the  organising  inspector^ 
because  he  has  to  do  with  organising  a  rather  large  amount  of  new  work  ; 
he  meets  local  committees  and  bodies,  and  consults  with  them  as  to  any 
developments ;  and  he  has  the  right  also  to  attend  all  meetings  of  local 
committees.  The  other  inspector  inspects  in  special  subjects,  and  his 
work  is  somewhat  different. 

14.441.  {Chai/rman.)  You  have  told  us  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
municipal  boroughs,  some  county  and  some  non-county,  within  the 
administrative  area  of  the  West  Biding  T—Yes. 

14.442.  I  presume  that  a  large  number  of  the  boys  and  ^rls,  who  reside 
in  the  rural  districts  which  are  within  your  administrative  area  attend 
schools  within  the  boroughs  P — That  is  so. 

14.443.  Both  the  county  boroughs  and  the  ncn-county  boroughs  P — Yes. 


Reiasiov  ot 

muhicipal 

bobottghb  to 

COUHTT. 


14,444.  Have  you  any  statistics  that  you  can  give  us  upon  that  subject 
—I  should  like  to  refer  you  on  that  subject  to  the  statistics  that  I  huT 
handed  in. 


have 
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14|4i5.  Woald  yon  jast  indioale  the   partioallkr  table  to  which  yon 

refer  P— Table  C. 

14.446.  Have  you  any  observation  to  offer  upon  that  table  relating  to 
this  fact  ? — I  think  that  this  face  is  very  material  in  view  of  what  I  tooaj- 
call  the  contention  or  strong  opinion  of  the  county  council,  that  it  is 
alMolately  essential  thnt  the  non-cotinty  boroughs,  leaving  out  for  ihe 
moment  the  county  boroughs,  should  form  part  of  the  county  area  for  the 
purpose  <  'f  secondary  and  technical  education. 

14.447.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  county  council  or  of  the  teohnioal 
instraction  committee  P — Of  both. 

14.448.  It  is  the  opinion  then  of  the  coanty  coancil  and  of  its  technical 
instraction  committee,  that  municipal  boroughs,  not  being  county 
boroughs,  ou^bt,  for  the  purposes  of  technical  instruction,  to  be  entirely 
under  the  jarisdiction  of  the  county  authority,  and  not  separately 
organised  qud  municipal  boroughs  ?— That  is  so. 

14.449.  {To  Mr.  Bri^g,)  Do  you  coincide  in  that  statesidnt  P— -Quite 
BO.  We  find  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  non-coanty  boroughs  U>  break 
away  from  us  at  all. 

14.450.  Yon  have  not  experienced  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  fall 
in  with  that  view? — No.  We  think,  further  than  that,  that  we  are 
approaching  a  time  when  our  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  will  be 
made  uhc  of  by  the  county  boroughs  themselves.  Che  county  boroughs, 
haying  made  rather  a  st^uandering  distribution  of  the  money  in  the  first 
instance,  are  now  beginning  to  ask  for  scholarships  in  return  for  money, 
upon  very  similar  lines  to  those  of  the  West  Biding,  and  we  hope,-  in  the 
process  of  time,  that  we  may  be  able  to  come  to  terms  with  the  county 
t>oroughs  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  have  one  uniform  system  throughout 
the  whole  district,  80  as  to  do  away  with  the  anomaly  of  a  scholarship 
bein^  obtainable  within  the  borougn  at  a  certain  school  under  certain 
conditions,  while  a  scholarship  outside  the  borough  to  the  same  school 
has  to  be  obtained  under  other  conditions.  We  hope  that  the  conditions 
both  inside  and  outside  may  be  made  nniform,  witnout  intorfering  with 
the  money  granted  to  the  county  boroughs  for  their  own  purposes. 

14.451.  In  what  way  would  yon  propose  to  bring  about  uniformity  C'f 
administration ;  i.'^  it  propo8c?d  to  bring  it  about  by  what  may  be  called  a 
system  of  conOBrences  and  diplomatic  arrangements,  so  to  speak,  between 
the  authorities  of  the  county  lx)roughs  and  those  of  the  county ;  or  is  it 
proposed  to  have  a  species  o^  federal  system  in  which  the  whole  matter 
should  be  put  under  the  control  of  a  supreme  authorilnr  whereon  the 
county  boroughs  and  coanty  will  both  be  represented,  i  on  apprehend 
the  diiference  between  the  two  schemes  that  1  seek  to  put  before  yeu  P — 
We  should  prefer  the  first,  by  all  means.  We  should  endeavour  to  arrive, 
by  amicable  means,  at  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both. 

14.452.  You  would  do  it  by  way  of  negotiation  and  conference  P-^Yea. 

14.453.  Not  by  way  of  having  an  authority  on  which  both  sets  of  bodies 
were  represented  ? — No. 

14.454.  Will  you  give  us  the  reasons  why  that  view  preyails  P — We  shall 
lave  only  five  county  boroughs  to  deal  with  in  our  West  Riding  if  we  can 
make  terniH  with  them.  If  two  or  three,  Leeds  and  Bradford  or  Sheffield, 
were  to  fall  in,  the  rest  very  likely  follow. 

14.455.  But  it  has  been  suggested  (I  express  no  opinion,  of  course,  upon 
the  subject)  that  the  object  of  uniformity  of  administration  and  economy 
of  funds  would  be  best  attained  if  there  were  some  representative 
authority  which  was  legally  competent  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
education  or  technical  instruction,  for  the  whole  West  Biding,  including 
both  county  boroughs  and  the  county.  What  is  your  opinion  upon 
that  yiewP  —  I  do  not  think  that  the  county  boroughs  wonld,  for  a 
moment,  giye  up  their  position  of  having  separate  grants  for  sepante 
purposes. 
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I4»466.  We  assume  that  the  county  boroaglu  would  not  Bnbmit  to  be 
gwallowed  up  by  the  oounty ;  but  the  proposition  is  that  there  should  be 
a  new  authority  on  which  both  county  boroughs  and  the  county  should  be 
represented  proportionately  P-*That  might  be  so ;  but  in  order  to  obtain 
that  you  would  have  to  come  to  terms  with  the  county  boroughs,  in  the 
fi ret  instance.     Then  there  might  be  an  amicable  arrangement. 

14.457.  The  suggestion  is,  of  course,  that  Parliament  should  determine 
that  matter;  it  cannot  be  done,  of  course,  without  legislation.  1  merely 
ask  yon,  as  an  experienced  member  of  the  county  council,  what  you 
beliere  the  view  of  the  county  council  to  be  as  regards  the  desirability 
of  any  such  scheme  P — It  would  be  very  desirable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
at  all  likely  to  be  obtained  without  very  great  difficulty. 

14.458.  What  would  you  regard  as  the  comparative  advantages  of  such 
a  scheme,  supposing  it  to  be  obtained,  and  of  a  scheme  for  attaining  so 
much  uniformity  as  can  be  attained  by  a  system  of  negotiations  and 
conferences  P — ^You  see  the  difference  between  the  two  methods.  Practi- 
cally, we  want  to  have  the  same  conditions  in  the  county  boroughs  as  we 
have  in  the  rest  of  the  Riding,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  difference  to  a 
boy  residing  just  outside  the  boundary,  that  he  may  not  participate,  in 
certain  cases,  on  the  same  lines  as  those  inside  the  borongh,  and  vice 
verad, 

14.459.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  that  result  of  uniformity  of 
administration  and  economy  of  funds  cannot  be  completely  obtained 
except  by  putting  the  whole  area,  including  the  county  boroughs, 
under  one  authority.  I  desire  to  know  what  the  view  of  the  county 
council  is  on  that  point  P — It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  diffioalty,  I 
think.  One  difficulty  would  be  the  rating  difficulty.  The  West  Riding 
is  the  rating  authority  for  technical  instruction,  and  the  county  boroughs 
would  naturally  want  to  lay  their  own  rates  in  their  own  way.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  county  boroughs  would  like  it  at  all ;  I  do  not  think  they 
would  care  for  it. 

14.460.  I  have  not  been  asking  you  what  the  present  attitude,  either  of 
the  county  council  or  county  boroughs  is,  but  only  as  to  what,  from  your 
educational  experience,  you  and  your  colleagues  think  are  the  comparative 
advantages  of  the  two  methods  that  I  have  put  before  you  P — I  do  not 
think  that  the  question  has  yet  been  considered  at  large — I  mean  officially 
— ^at  all. 

14.461.  That  is  what  we  had  supposed  rather — that  the  question  has  not 
been  so  far  considered  as  to  enable  you  to  express  an  opinion  P — No,  it 
has  not. 

14.462.  (To  Mr.  Dimm.)  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  anything  on  this  point  P 
—I  might  point  out  what  has  been  done  in  that  direction  by  the  county 
council,  and  the  kind  of  action  that  is  taken  in  reference  to  other 
matters.  There  are  provisions  in  a  number  of  Acts  for  joint  committees 
and  arrangements  of  that  kind,  and  some  of  those  Acts  (the  Local 
Government  Act,  18d4,  for  instance)  provide  for  what  is  in  the  nature 
of  compulsory  joint  action ;  that  is  to  say,  that  where  joint  action  is 
necessary,  and  one  body  will  not  move  in  the  direction  of  joint  action,  then 
^e  other  may,  and  there  is  power  to  appeal  to  a  body  in  London  under 
certain  circumstances. 

14.463.  (To  Mr.  Brigg.)  Supposing  it  were  decided  to  have  a  joint 
system  for  the  county  boroughs  and  for  the  county,  by  what  method 
can  vou  sugsest  that  snoh  a  joint  system  might  be  established  P — Such 
conditions  So  now  exist  between  the  county  and  the  different  connty 
boroughs  in  referenoe  to  the  asylums  and  several  other  things  of  a  similar 
kind ;  axid  similar  conditions,  I  think,  might  be  instituted  in  referenoe  to 
education,  exactly  as  we  do  in  other  matters. 

14.464.  When  you  speak  of  the  asylums,  you  refer  to  the  Local 
(jk)vernment  Act,  1888,  section  32  P — ^That  is  so. 
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14.465.  ThiH  would  toaUy  be  then  a  ■ort  of  edacational  oommitiee  for 
the  whole  of  the  county  F — Yes ;  but  you  must  please  to  bear  in  mind  ihart 
we  are  not  now  speaking  of  elementary  education. 

14.466.  Certainly  ;  we  ore  coming  to  that  immediately  P — We  must  keep 
clear  of  that. 

14.467.  This  would  be  an  educational  committee  for  the  whole  county 
—Yea. 

14.468.  Supposing  that  such  a  body  were  established,  would  yon  be 
disposed  to  give  it  larger  functions  than  those  which  are  discharged  by 
the  technical  instruction  committee  now,  and  to  bring  the  whole  of 
Secondary  Education  within  its  scope  ? — Certainly. 

14.469.  Elementary  education  you  would  leave  outside  it  P — Quite  so. 
Secondary  Education  can  be  managed  quite  on  the  same  lines  as 
technical  instruction' as  now  given  to  the  county,  and  by  a  similar  body, 
assisted  of  course  by  the  connty  boroughs,  so  as  to  make  it  uniform. 

14.470.  Supposing  that  vou  were  going  to  construct  suoh  a  committee, 
yon  clearly  would  have  a  fair  number  of  co-optative  members  upon  it  ? — 
Certainly,  and  for  this  reason;  because  my  ideas  of  our  method  of 
carrying  out  the  Secondary  Education  work  would  be  so -much  by  die 
method  of  scholarships,  that  is  to  say,  scholarships  to  secondary  schools, 
and  leaving  scholarsnips  to  other  places  of  higher  eduoation,  and  it  is 
necessai^  that  we  should  have  representatives  of  both  where  ttie  scholars 
are  coming  from  and  going  to. 

14.471.  That  would  point  to  having  representatives  of  elementary 
education  upon  the  committee  P — Yes. 

14.472.  And  I  suppose  also  persons  specially  connected  with  Secondary 
Education  P — Yes,  and  also  representatives  ot  the  universities. 

14.473.  By  the  universities  do  you  denote  what  are  called  the  old 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  do  you  specially  refer  to  the 
Victoria  University,  one  of  whose  colleges  is  in  your  county  P — ^We  take 
Uie  Victoria  University,  but  we  do  not  object  to  the  others,  because  we  do 
grant  scholarships  tenable  at  the  universities,  and  we  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  represented  if  they  desire  to  be. 

14.474.  Supposing  that  the  county  boroughs  were  not  included  in  such 
a  scheme  as  you  have  indicated  as  regards  Secondary  Education,  how 
would  you  bring  about  co-operation  or  similarity  of  administration 
between  the  county  boroughs  and  the  county  P — We  should  have  to  deal 
with  them  exactly  as  we  should  deal  with  another  county,  they  would 
have  to  carry  out  their  work  in  their  own  way,  and  we  should  carry  out 
our  work  in  our  own  way.  All  we  should  ack  is  that  there  should  be 
some  superior  authority  which  should  see  that  the  work  is  fairlv  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  county.  We  should  ask  no  more  from  the  coun^ 
boroughs  than  we  ask  from  a  smaller  county  adjoining  us,  it  maybe 
right  or  left  of  us. 

14.475.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  would  doP— 1  think  that  all 
I  have  to  say  is  very  simple ;  that  is  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  county 
boroughs  are  concerned,  if  they  do  not  work  amicably  (which  I  under- 
stand to  be  your  question j  with  the  West  Biding,  that  is  on  uniform 
lines,  or  if  they  do  not  work  jointly  with  them,  then  we  should  treat  thein 
as  straagers,  exactly  as  we  do  another  county ;  and  all  we  shbuld  adk  in 
that  case  we  ask  for  them  as  well  as  for  us — the  County  gene^lj—that 
there  should  be  one  tolerably  uniform  condition  -pf  things  existing  in 
different  schools ;  that  is  to  say,  that  one  county  9Xiay  not  ba  content  to  say 
"  This  is  Secondary  Education  "  and  another  conn^  say  "This  is  what 
'*  we  call  Secondary  Education."  Wo  should  ask  the  pi'^ident  of  the 
council  to  appoint  an  inspector,  very  much  on  the  Mne  lines  as.  has  basn 
done  in  America,  where  they  have  what  they  calla  superintendent,  who 
goes  over  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  whose  pHncipal  object  is 
to  see  that  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  unitormity  in  the  -method  in  which 
the  work  is  being  carried  on.    We  d5  hot  need  ftn^  further  ihieri^teii(s6 
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than  that  on  the  part  of  the  Goyemment  or  anybody  else,  and  that  of 
course  we  want  for  onrselves  as  for  others. 

14.476.  {To  Mr.  Diason,)  If  yon  wish  to  make  tmy  statement  of  facts 
bearing  on  this  particular  part  of  the  subject,  we  might  take  it  here  P — 
We  were  on  Table  0.  of  the  statistics,  and  I  was  anxious  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  per-centages  of  the  students  who 
came  from  outside  the  place  where  the  school  is  situate,  whether  that 
place  be  a  borough,  or  whether  it  be  some  other  town  or  centre.  If  yon 
refer  to  the  column  headed  *'  Residence  of  Students  *'  in  the  second  half 
of  column  6,  you  will  see  there  the  extent  to  which  these  schools  are 
supplied  from  places  outside  the  town  in  which  they  are  situate.  Twenty- 
four  of  those  placeR  are  boroughs,  and  commencing  at  the  top  (and  without 
selecting  examples  in  Barnsley  Grammar  School),  there  are  30  per  cent, 
from  outside  Barnsley,  and  in  Batley  Grammar  School  there  are  56  per 
cent,  from  outside  Batley. 

14.477.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  through  these  figures  in  detail, 
because  of  course,  it  is  a  matter  of  kDowledge  to  us,  that  in  densely  popu- 
lated districts  well  supplied  with  railways,  schools  are  very  largely  used 
by  boys  liying  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  jM  anch ester,  for  example  P — Tes.  Another  point  to  which 
I  desire  to  call  attention  is  the  fact  that  the  endowments  of  many  of  these 
schools  are  not  giyen  for  the  benefit  of  the  borough  area ;  in  a  nnmber  of 
cases  they  are  unrestricted  as  to  area,  in  some  cases  they  gxe  giyen  for 
an  area  smaller  than  that  of  the  borough,  and  in  other  oases  for  an  area 
yery  much  larger  than  that  of  the  borough.  As  an  example  of  the  latter 
I  may  refer  to  two  schools  in  county  boroughs.  The  first  is  the  Heath 
Grammar  School,  Halifax,  which  is  giyen  in  this  list,  and  which  is  for  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  parish  and  manor  of  Halifax,  which  contains  some- 
thing like  a  ouarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  I  mention  the  word 
"  manor  *'  because'  it  indicates  the  extent  of  the  area ;  that  is  for  an  area 
seyeral  times  larger  than  the  county  borough.  Almondbury  School,  again, 
ia  not  mentioned  in  this  list,  but  you  will  find  it  in  the  Digest  of  Endowed 
Charities.  That  school  is  situate  in  the  county  borough  of  Huddersfleld; 
the  charity  was  giyen  for  the  ancient  parish  of  Almondbury,  which  ex- 
tends right  up  to  the  borders  of  the  county,  far  beyond  Huddersfieid,  but 
it  only  includes  a  small  portion  of  Huddersfieid.  In  both  these  cases  the 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  that  because  a  school  of  that  character 
IS  situate  within  a  borougb,  whether  a  non-county  borough  or  a  county 
borough,  no  inference  must  be  drawn  that  that  school  ought  to  be  handed 
oyer  to  any  borough  authority,  or  to  be  considered  as  exclusi\  ely  or  neces- 
sarily proyided  for  the  benefit  of  the  borough.  The  Secondary  Education 
Bill — i  refer  to  the  most  recent  one,  the  Bill  of  1893— and  I  suppose  any 
Bill  on  similar  lines,  would  require  that  the  local  authority  should  report  in 
some  form  or  other  as  to  the  supply  of  secondary  schools ;  and  we  should 
maintain  that  our  West  Biding  report  would  include  those  schools  which  are 
situate  within  boroughs,  whether  county  boroughs  or  non-county  boroughs. 
We  !»hould  not  necessarily  claim  that  they  were  wholly  county  schools,  but 
in  some  cases  we  should  claim  that  they  were  mainly  county  schools,  and 
in  others  that  we  were  very  largely  interested  in  them  and  that  we  must 
have  a  yoice  in  regard  to  tnem.  It  might  be  that  a  school  was  full  and 
that  it  had  to  be  enlarged.  It  should  not  lie  then  with  the  borough 
Authority  to  say,  *'  You  (the  county)  must  proyide  a  new  school  foryour- 
**  sclyes,  we  (the  borough)  retaining  the  whole  of  this  school."  That  I 
mention  as  an  instance  tnat  might  occur  ;  but  we  should  claim  that  in  the 
first  instance  we  must  report  upon  all  schools  which  are  ayailabie  for  our 
area. 

14.478.  You  are  now  of  course  saying  this  sx)ecifically  with  reference  to 
technical  instruction :  but,  of  course,  it  would  apply  d  fortiori  if  Secondary 
Education  generally  were  entrusted  to  local  authorities  P — I  am  saying  it 
really  in  yery  direct  reference  to  Secondary  Education ;  becaase  the 
schemes  that  1  haye  referred  to  are  grammar  school  and  endowed  school 
BohemeSy  which  relate  solely,  one  may  say,  to  Secondary  Education. 
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14  479  Has  any  difficnlty  then  bo  far  arisen  as  respects  those  schools 
nnder  the  head  of  technical  instruction  P— No,  but  we  have  not  had  to 
deal  in  any  way  with  any  other  local  anthority.  except  where  we  have 
thonght  fit  to  negotiate ;  we  have  dealt  directly  with  the  school  authon^. 
But  if  those  trusts  or  those  schools  were  in  any  shape  handed  over  to  the 
local  authorities,  then  we  should  say  that  provision  must  be  made  for 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  county. 

14,480.  You  are  aware  that  such  a  difficulty  as  yon  indicate  arose  in 
Wales  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  P— I  do  not  recall  a 
specific  instance.  I  have  only  had  a  very  general  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

14,481-2.  How  would  that  claim  of  yours  apply  as  regards  grants  of 
money.  Supposing  that  a  local  municipal  authority  made  a  mat  of 
money  for  tecnniciH  instruction  or  otherwise  to  a  school  situated  within 
its  area,  and  therefore,  they  claimed  jurisdiction,  with  some  reason,  over 
the  school  in  respect  of  the  grant  of  money,  and  supposing  then,  also,  that 
the  county  council  made  a  grant  of  money  to  the  same  school ;  how  would 
you  adjust  the  respective  claims  of  the  county  council  and  the  municipal 
council,  both  being  based  upon  the  fact  that  they  had  made  pecuniary  con- 
tributions P— So  far  as  one  can  give  an  opinion  based  on  the  action  of  the 
county  council  in  somewhat  analogous  cases,  we  should  negotiato  for 
some  kind  of  joint  representation.  We  should  probably  either  constitute 
a  joint  committee— which  we  have  done  in  some  cases,  including  county 
boroughs or  we  should  come  to  some  general  agreement  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  some  governing  body  to  which  we  should  both  hand  some 
definite  fund. 

14,483.  (To  Mr,  Brigg.).  Let  me  put  another  difficulty.  Supposing  a 
county  borough  to  contain  two  public  endowed  schools,  one  of  them 
being  what  you  would  describe  as  a  school  in  the  administration  of  which 
the  county  ought  to  have  some  voice,  and  the  other  being  a  school  which 
belonged  to  the  municipality,  and  which  by  its  foundation  was  limited  to 
the  municipal  area,  or  had  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
municipal  body  itself,  would  it  be  possible  to  deal  properly  with  the 
educational  problem  in  that  town  unless  the  same  authority  had  jurisdio- 
tion  over  both  schools — although  one  of  the  schools  was  a  school  to  which 
the  county,  on  your  principles,  would  have  nothing  to  say  ? — I  think  that 
there  is  a  view  of  this  question  which  we  have  not  brought  out  yet ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  we  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  those  schools  provided 
they  will  give  Secondary  Education.  If  they  will  cive  it,  we  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  them.  If  they  do  not,  we  leave  them  alone,  that  is  all; 
and  leave  it  to  the  central  authority  (whoever  it  may  be)  to  come  down 
1  the  district  and  say,  *'  This  district  is  not  supplied  sufficiently  wi 
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14,484.  I  am  not  putting  the  matter  as  a  matter  necessarily  of  con- 
troversy! but  I  am  only  endeavouring  to  bring  your  mind,  and  Mr.  Dixon's 
mind,  to  contemplate  some  of  the  difficulties  mvolved  in  the  question.  I 
want  to  put  it  to  you  in  this  way :  You  have  got  a  certain  area  supplied 
with  education  by  several  schools ;  one  or  two  of  those  schools  are  schools 
in  whose  management,  upon  Mr.  Dixon's  principle,  the  county  council  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  title  to  interfere ;  others  are  not  in  that  position. 
How  do  you  suggest  that  the  whole  educational  conditions  of  that  area  can 
be  properly  dealt  with  under  such  a  claim  as  the  county  council  makes  P— 
Supplementing  the  answer  which  I  gave  a  few  minutes  ago  with  reference 
to  the  position  of  things,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  hitherto  in  dealing 
with  schools  of  that  kind ;  it  has  been  free  for  them  to  take  our  scholar- 
ships or  not  as  they  please.  Those  possibilities  may  arise,  but  if  we 
carry  out  the  work  of  Secondary  Education,  by  means  of  exhibitions  and 
schi^rships  of  that  kind,  then  we  do  not  interfere  much  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school  if  that  school  is  efficient  to  ^ve  the  instruction — we  do 
not  ask  further  about  it ;  we  say,  **  Here  are  scholarships  to  your  school, 
"  and  you  can  have  them."    Practically,  the  same  thing  occurs  now, 
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inasniQch  m  there  are  schools  to  which  we  do  not  give  help,  because  we 
do  not  think  they  are  qualified,  and  consequently  they  get  no  money. 

14.485.  But  to  all  the  schools  to  which  you  have  been  giving  grants  you 
have  been  applying  the  methods  described  us  inspection  and  examination  P 
— Certainly. 

14.486.  And  inspection  and  examination  do  imply  a  certain  amount  of 
control  over  the  school  P — ^Yes. 

14.487.  So  that  I  do  not  feel  that  you  have  quite  disposed  of  the  difficulty 
that  I  have  been  putting  to  you  P — We  should  give  them  no  money. 
If  they  did  not  come  to  ns  for  a  grant  they  would  get  none ;  and  if  they 
did  come  to  us  for  a  grant,  but  did  not  comply  with  our  conditions,  we 
should  not  give  them  any. 

14»488.  It  is  quite  true  that  you  speak  of  giving  them  money,  but  the 
money  at  present  is  given  upon  your  being  satisfied  by  examination  and 
inspection  that  the  school  is  thoroughly  competent  P — Certainly. 

14.489.  Does  not  the  holding  of  an  examination  and  inspection  involye 
a  certain  amount  of  control ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  you  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  condition  of  the  school,  you  suggest  changes  that  ought  to  be 
introduced  P — Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  we  ask  here. 

14.490.  But  if  a  school,  at  the  same  time,  is  under  the  control  of  another 
authority,  it  is  possible  that  that  £)thcr  authority  might  not  agree  with 
the  suggestions  which  you  make  P — That  is  what  we  ask  for  in  tne  latter 
part  of  my  paragraph  ;  that  wc  should  have  some  power  to  see  that  the 
school  is  efficiently  qualified  to  do  the  work. 

14.491.  How  do  you  propose  to  reconcile  that  power  with  the  control  of 
another  authority  over  the  school  ? — ^We  take  the  broad  lines  on  which 
the  oountT  council  works  with  regard  to  this  and  other  things ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  we  pay  money  we  ask  for  power  to  send  a  representative  to  see 
that  the  institution  is  a  proper  one,  and  that  the  governing  body  is 
efficiently  qualified  to  do  the  work.  And  we  shall  ask  the  same  with 
reference  to  a  l)orough  school.  That  is  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  here 
when  we  speak  about  having  the  power  to  inspect  for  the  purpose  of  the 
report  or  scheme  that  may  be  framed. 

14.492.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  lo  uiean.  then,  that  you  conceive 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  avoided- by  your  claiming  no  more  authority 
over  a  school  than  the  right  to  say  that  if  certain  conditiuns  are  complied 
with  it  will  get  a  grant  from  you  P — Quite  so. 

14.493.  And  that  if  those  conditions  are  not  complied  with  it  will  not 
get  a  mmt  from  you  P — We  say  the  same  to  schools  outside  the  oounty 
boroughs  as  well. 

14.494.  Therefore  you  would  not  desire  to  claim  any  further  jurisdiction 
over  a  school,  or  any  further  power  to  alter  its  arrangements,  than  what 
is  conveyed  in  saying  that ;  and  compliance  with  your  requirements  is  to 
be  a  pre-condition  to  receiving  your  grants  P — That  is  roughly  so. 

14.495.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Your  authority  is  only  an  authority  so 
far  as  you  give  grants  P — That  is  so. 

14.496.  (Ghainnau,)  And  you  are  content  with  that  authority  P— Yes. 

14.497.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  the  power  of  the  purse  would  give  you 
all  that  you  want  P — Yes. 

14.498.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Do  you  consider  the  question  of  the  foun- 
dation of  new  schools ;  is  that  included  in  your  area  of  work  ?— -No  ;  new 
schools,  of  course,  means  a  development ;  but  what  I  apprehend  that  we 
should  do  in  our  own  district  would  be  to  take  up  some  school  already  in 
existence  and  put  conditions  to  that  school.  We  should  say,  '*  Here  you 
"  are  situated  in  a  certain  locality,  which  has  no  school  near,  and  if  you 
**  will  do  certain  things,  and  find  an  efficient  school,  we  will  give  you 
•*  grants  of  a  certain  som,  or  a  number  of  our  scholarships  shall  come 
"  to  your  school  as  a  means  of  supporting  it." 
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14.499.  Then  yon  mean  that  jour  grant  might  incltide  grants  for  the 
building  or  institution  of  new  schools  P— There  would  be  a  difficulty  about 
that. 

14.500.  But  that  must  eYideutly  become  a  portion  of  the  power  which 
such  a  committee  as  yours  would  require  to  haye  P — ^Yes ;  and  that 
possibly  might  come  from  endowments.  We  mi^ht  giye  some  endow- 
ments, but  it  would  require  yery  careful  manipulation,  because  there  are 
a  number  of  places  that  have  already  supplied  themselyes  with  efficient 
central  schools,  and  spent  30,0002.  of  their  own  money  in  building  up  a 
good  institution,  and  they  would  consider  it  hard  that  we  should  take 
public  money  and  go  to  a  place  that  has  done  nothing  for  itself,  and 
gjye  them  20,00OZ.  or  30,000L  to  fit  ap  an  institution  tDr  themselyep. 
Those  who  haye  done  the  work  already  would  feel  that  they  have  some  to 
claim  to  be  fairly  treated.  I  apprehend  that  there  miffht  be  some  means 
by  which  money  could  be  loaned  out  and  repaid  with  interest  on  the 
capital  I  and  also  we  should  hope  to  get  a  good  deal  of  help  from  local 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  they  were  shown  that  a  good  school  could 
DC  mstituted  in  their  own  locality.  They  are  all  anxious  to  haye  a  good 
school  if  they  can. 

14.501.  (Chairman,)  But  your  position  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  is 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Dixon,  because  I  understood  Mr.  Dixon  to  contend  that 
the  fact  that  the  school  was  not  necessarily  a  borough  school  gaye  the 
county  council  a  primd  fade  title  to  some  jurisdiction  over  it.  That  is 
quite  a  different  position,  if  I  understood  Mr.  Dixon  rightly,  from  the 
position  that  you  take,  which  is  that  all  that  is  needed  is  the  power  of 
distributing  grants,  and  enforcing  reouirements  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  tneir  grants  P — I  think  we  are  su  ostantially  at  one.  {Mr.  Diooon^ 
I  think  there  is  no  real  inconsistency  between  the  two  points  of 
view.  As  1  understand  it,  Mr.  Brigg  is  assuming  that  schools  are  not 
handed  over  to  tbe  local  authorities.  I  think  his  contention,  shortly, 
ifi  that  effective  control  can  be  exercised  by  tbe  power  of  the  purse,  as  yon 
have  termed  it.  My  position  is  on  the  nypothetical  case  of  the  schools 
being  handed  over  in  some  shape  to  the  local  authorities,  and  then  we  say 
that  our  position  must  be  protected  because  so  many  of  those  schools, 
which  are  really  county  schools,  are  situated  in  boroughs. 

14.502.  Assuming  that  hypothesis  to  become  a  fact,  your  point  of  view 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  what  Mr  Brigg  has  put  forward  as  being 
a  sufficient  protection  to  the  county  authority  P — 1  do  not  understand 
that  Mr  Brigg  has  proyided  for  tnat  contingency.  {Mr,  Brigg.)  I  am 
saying  as  the  thing  stands  a(  present. 

14.503.  {To  Mr.  Bixon.)  You  think  that  Mr.  Brigg  has  been  speaking 
of  the  present,  and  you  are  contemplating  the  future  P— Yes.  (Mr.  Brigg,) 
That  is  the  difference. 

14.504.  Assuming  Mr.  Dixon's  hypothesis  to  become  a  fact,  would  you 
adopt  the  contention  that  he  has  maintained  P — We  certainly  must  have 
some  power  if  the  schools  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  county  authority,  to 
deal  with  them  in  some  way,  otherwise  we  should  be  left  without  schools, 
because  their  schools  are  in  the  boroughs,  and  we  should  have  to  begin 
to  make  new  schools. 

14.505.  (To  Mr.  Bixyn.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
work  which  is  carried  on  at  present  under  the  technical  instruction 
committee  of  the  West  Biding  County  Council  in  the  technical  institutes 
in  the  boroughs  P — The  details  of  that  work  are  given  in  the  **  Directory  *' 
and  other  papers,  and  I  need  only  refer  you  very  briefly  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  very  large  mass  of  work  organised  in  those  boroughs  as  centres, 
including  teachers*  centres,  and  a  number  of  special  classes  to  which  we 
bring  up  people  from  all  round,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  for 
these  purposes  we  should  use  the  borough  institutions. 

14.506.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  the  way  of  comment  with  regard 
to  what  you  have  done  for  technical  instruction  in  the  purely  rural  areas, 
especially,  of  course,  in  the  north-west  of  the  West  Riding  P — I  do  not 
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know  it  is  necessary  to  add  anything  in  the  way  of  comment  as  iUostrating 
Secondary  Education. 

14,507.  Technical  instruction  is,  of  course,  also  a  snhject  of  interest  to 
us  P— Quite  BO.  I  was  thinking  more  of  Secondary  Education  in  secondary 
day  schools ;  but  speaking  generally,  we  have  only  been  able  to  deal 
with  the  rura]  districts  in  a  partial  manner.  We  have  established  classes 
here  and  there  as  permanencies,  but  more  generally  we  have  established 
centres  for  one  season,  and  then  shifted  the  centre  for  another  season,  so 
as  to  give  each  of  the  localities  something.  Then,  again,  we  have  dealt 
rather  liberally  with  them  in  the  scholarships  scheme,  because  we  have 
not  restricted  their  proportion  of  the  grant  under  the  head  of  travelling 
expenses,  and  they  nec«)ssarily  draw  upon  us  rather  more  heavily  than  the 
town  populations  do  for  travelling.  {Mr.  Brigg)  The  two  points  in  the 
north-west  are  Skipton  and  Settle,  and  our  object  has  been  (and  we 
have  succeeded  so  far)  in  making  those  the  centres.  We  have  obtained 
for  the  Skipton  Grammar  School  scholarships  from  surrounding  districts  ; 
that  is  really  a  higher  secondary  school.  Giggleswick  school  is  more 
of  a  boarding  school ;  but  there,  seeing  the  inconvenience  of  obtaining 
good  Secondary  Education  anywhere  for  the  boys  in  that  district,  who 
obtain  scholarsnips,  we  have  for  the  last  two  years  obtained  leave  to  send 
our  boys  there,  and  they  go  to  that  school  now  with  the  scholarships  that 
we  provide  for  them,  wmch  is  the  very  best  education  that  they  can  pos- 
sibly have,  and  at  very  reasonable  rates.  If  we  did  not  send  them  there,  we 
should  have  to  pay  their  railway  fares  to  another  place  at  some  distance, 
and  the  schoolmaster  there,  I  am  glad  to  say,  says  that  the  buys  that  we 
have  sent  him  have  been  a  great  credit  to  the  council,  and  he  does  not 
care  how  many  more  of  the  same  kind  we  send  to  follow. 

14.508.  (Dean  of  ManeJiester.)  Are  they  sent  as  boarders  P — ^No,  as  day 
boys  ;  they  reside,  of  course,  in  the  immediate  district,  and  are  within  the 
area ;  we  pay  their  railway  fare  in  and  out  if  they  are  three  or  four  miles 
away, 

14.509.  {Mr,  Lyttdton.)  Are  they  boys  from  elementary  schools  P — 
Yes. 

14.510.  And  do  they  fit  in  quite  well  with  the  others  P — ^Yes.  They  had 
already  in  this  school,  according  to  the  endowment  scheme  under  which 
they  are  working,  a  number  of  scholarships  from  the  village  adjoining, 
that  is  from  Settle  itself ;  it  was  a  free  grammar  school,  and  under  the 
new  scheme  a  certain  number  of  scholars  are  obliged  to  be  received  into 
the  school.  So  that  the  idea  of  having  day  scholars  from  the  neighbour- 
hood is  not  a  new  one  entirely ;  it  falls  in  with  the  views  which  they 
abready  had. 

14.511.  {Ghairman,)  Has  anything  of  tho  same  kind  been  done  as 
regards  the  Sedbergh  school  P — "So,  nothing  has  been  done  there.  The 
reason  is  that  we  have  had  no  scholars  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
asking  for  admission  there. 

14.512.  It  is  a  more  thinly  populated  district  ?— Yes. 

14.513.  And  very  largely  a  mountainous  district  P — Yes. 

14.514.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  P — Perhaps  so. 

14.515.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Are  there  not  higher  fees  also  there  P — I 
am  not  sure. 

14.516.  {Chairman.)  And  I  believe  that  Sedbergh  school  is  more  largely 
a  school  of  a  classical  type,  whereas  at  Giggleswick  you  have  what  is 
called  a  modem  department p — Yes,  it  is  more  scientific;  the  one  is 
scientific  and  the  other  classical. 

14.517.  {Mr.  Oocklmm  to  Mr.  Dixon.)  Do  the  boys  have  any  option  in 
choosing  the  schools,  or  must  they  go  ^here  the  county  council  direct  P  — 
On  that  point  the  general  regulation  laid  down  is  that  they  should  go  to 
the  nearest  suitable  school,  and  as  far  as  possible  we  prescribe  schools  in 
the  respective  districts ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  a  scholarship  is  gained 
in  the  Wakefield  district,  we  should  suggest  in  our  notice  of  award  that 
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the  boy  should  be  sent  to  Wakefield  Grammftr  School.  But  if  the  parento 
give  some  very  spooial  reason  why  they  prefer  another  school,  and  oan 
support  what  they  say,  wo  slLOuld  listen  to  their  representation,  and  if 
necessary  soiid  tho  boy  or  girl  to  whatever  may  appear  to  be  the  best 
school,  haviug  regard  to  tha  edacation  that  they  want. 

14.518.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  You  give  them  maintenance  scholftrships  then  P 
— Yes. 

14.519.  {Dean  of  Mancheetf.r.)  Have  you  had  many  instances  (I  have  a 
reason  for  asking  this)  of  parents  wishing  to  exercise  their  own  choioe  in 
regard  to  the  school? — Yes,  in  the  aggregate.  We  have  not  always 
thought  those  reasons  good. 

14.520.  And  you  judge  finally  as  t^>  wnothor  they  are  right  or  wrong  p 
— Yes,  that  is  to  say,  the  committee  dp. 

14,621.  {Chairm'in  to  Mr.  Brigg.)  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the 
proper  conditions,  or  the  respective  limits  of  secondary  and  technical 
education  ? — It  would  bo  difficult  tor  me  to  formulate  bhem  exactly  in 
words,  but  there  should  be  in  each  a  fixed  list  of  subjects,  as  there  are, 
I  believe,  in  all  the  Welsh  schools.  1  have  not  seen  very  many,  out  in 
those  that  I  have  seen,  at  all  events,  there  is  a  list  of  subjects  which  ought 
to  be  taught. 

14.522.  You  are  speaking  now  of  Secondary  Education  P — Yes  ;  we 
say  a  course  which  includes  ordinary  English,  with  mathematics,  physics, 
natural  sciences,  modern  languages,  G-renik,  and  Latin. 

14.523.  I  am  rather  asking  you  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  secondary 
and  technical  education,  where  you  thixik  the  Hue  ought  to  be  drawn 
between  secondary  and  technical  education  ? — I  would  not  draw  any  line 
at  all. 

14.524.  EEave  you  experienced  practical  difficulties  in  drawing  a  line 
between  secondary  and  technical  education  P — I  do  not  think  we  have 
tried.  On  the  other  hand,  if  anything,  we  may  rather  have  stretched  the 
powers  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  order  to  include  the  ordinary  educa- 
tion which  is  given  in  a  school.  When  we  give  a  scholarship  to  a  boy, 
we  give  it  nominally  of  course  for  technical  purposes ;  buc  that  boy  goes 
to  a  school  where  all  other  things  are  being  taught,  and  he  receives 
instruction  in  all  other  subjects.  If  we  send  a  boy,  for  instance,  to 
Giggleswick  school  we  send  him  there  because  a  few  sciences  are  tanght 
there,  and  taught  very  well  indeed ;  but  he  cannot  go  for  the  sciences 
alone — ^he  must  take  all  the  instruction  that  is  given.  Consequently, 
therefore,  we  cannot  help  aiding  the  Secondary  Education  work.  Some 
of  our  students,  of  course,  try  to  make  use  of  us  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
scholarship  and  then  taking  as  small  an  amount  of  our  technical  work  as 
they  can,  and  getting  a  literary  degree  in  another  way.  We  have  to 
watch  those  points  very  carefully. 

14.525.  And  yet  you  do  nob  feel  that  the  money  is  lost  upon  those  lK>ys, 
if  they  are  promising  boys  P — Certainly  not. 

14.526.  Then  it  would  be  easier  for  you  to  administer  yuur  grant,  I 

g resume,  if  there  were  no  restrictions  at  all,  and  the  grants  were  given  for 
econdary  Education  generally  P — Yes. 

14.527.  Do  you  suppose  that  it  would  meet  the  general  wish  of  the 
technical  instruction  committee  if  their  powers  were  enlarged  in  that 
way  P — ^Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would. 

14.528.  (To  Mr.  DUon.)  Can  you  add  any  illustrations  of  the  difficulty 
of  separating  Secondary  Education  from  technical  education  P — I  thinx 
that  that  was  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  the  committee  and  their 
officers.  In  attempting  to  map  out  a  scheme,  they  had  to  attempt  to 
define  to  themselves  what  was  to  be  technical  education,  and  they  had  to 
endeavour  to  see  where  they  were  to  draw  the  line.  We  got,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  number  of  apolicatioiis  from  all  sorts  of  institutions  with 
whom  we  had  placed  ourselves  in  communication,  including  a  number  of 
technical  day  schools.    Side  by  side  we  got  applications  from  g^mmar 
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schools.  aAd  we  endeavoured  to  see  where  the  difference  came  in  between 
them ;  and  some  of  the  technical  daj  schools  gave  an  edncatioa  practically 
identical  with  the  edacation  given  in  some  of  the  grammar  schools.  The 
difference  rather  came  in  in  tneir  special  classes  and  their  evening  work  ; 
but  as  regards  their  day  work,  what  the  technical  schools  claimed  to  be 
the  technical  work,  and  which  they  wished  to  be  endowed  for,  was  also 
carried  on  in  grammar  schools.  After  carefully  considering  the  claims  of 
the  two,  it  was  found  that,  having  due  regard  to  the  strict  w;ording 
of  the  Act,  which  requires  the  county  couacil  to  distribute  the  fnnds 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  efficient  instruction  supplied  in  schools, 
if  we  gave  to  the  secondary  technical  day  schools  we  could  not  exclude 
the  grammar  schools:  therefore,  ultimately,  a  scheme  was  drawn  up, 
placing  them  both  on  the  same  footing,  subject,  however,  to  safeguards 
tor  preventing  the  grammar  schools  &om  attempting  to  give  an  undue 
prominence  to  grant-earning  subjects ;  therefore  we  limited  suoh  schools  as 
to  the  number  of  subjects  they  might  claim  for.  Subject  to  that  difference, 
the  technical  day  schools  and  the  grammar  schools  were  placed  on 
absolutely  the  same  basis  in  the  first  instance. 

14.529.  {Mr,  Lleioellyn  Smith.)  Did  you  take  into  account  the  question 
of  endowments  P — Not  to  a  large  extent.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  the 
Act  does  not  enable  us  to  do  so. 

14.530.  You  mean  the  Act  of  1889  P-- Yes. 

14,581.  Surely  the  Amending  Act  of  1891  did  P— Yes.  But  I  think  our 
real  reason  was  that  there  were  so  many  other  considerations  coming  in, 
thus,  where  there  is  a  big  endowment  probably  there  are  low  fees,  and  in 
that  shape  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  has  been  given  to  the  public, 
and  the  school  is  therefore  equallv  in  need  of  our  grant  with  a  less  highly 
endowed  school.     I  am  only  speaking  generally. 

14.532.  So  that  at  the  first  set  off  you  assumed  that  the  endowment  was 
applied  for  some  useful  purpose,  and  did  not  make  any  deduction  on 
account  of  itP — No,  we  dia  not.  In  certain  cases  we  did  point  out  that 
a  reduction  of  fees  would  be  necessary  if  the  aid  was  to  continue,  because 
we  thought  that  they  were  charging  too  highly,  having  regard  to  the 
endowment  and  other  sources  of  income. 

14.533.  (Chairman  to  Mr,  Brigg)  Then  assuming  that  the  wish  which      Fivavcxal 
your  technical  instruction  committee  has  formed  was  carried  out,  and  *"ir^^"i'''* 
that  Secondary  Education  generally  was  placed  under  the  control  of   Dsvblopmsvt 
the  local  authority,  can  you  indicate  to  us  the  way  in  which  you  think    ®i  ^^'^^rSS'^ 
such  a  local  authority  might  proceed  to  improve  and  develop  Secondary        ^^^^ 
Education  generally,  having  regard  particularly  to  the  fact  that  there  are 

not  only  endowed  secondary  schools,  but  also  private  secondary  schools  P 
— I  am  afraid  that  in  this  matter  it  is  almost  asking  one  to  go  into 
reasons  beyond  one's  own  immediate  experience. 

14.534.  But  still  your  experience  has  been  also  that,  I  beliere,  of  a 
governor  of  secondary  schools  P — Yes,  I  am  a  governor  of  the  Giggleswick 
school,  and  several  other  endowed  schools.  I  am  confident,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes  in  this  matter,  that  Secondary  Education  might  be  managed 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  technical  instruction  of  to-day.  The  difference 
would  be,  that  we  should  want  further  grants — ^that  money  wfuld  be 
required  from  somewhere.  It  would  be  a  great  question  whether  the 
South  Kensington  money  would  be  continued.  What  they  are  goiug  to  do 
we  do  not  know,  they  are  moving  their  ground  apparently,  and  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  work  at  once  which  we  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
do  at  present ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  giving  up  a  considerable  part  of 
their  elementary  science  work,  which  necessarily  throws  the  elementary 
part  of  the  work  upon  us.  As  the  county  council,  we  have  to  pay  for  it, 
and  we  do  it— «nd  also  the  increased  demand  that  we  find  on  all  hands 
makes  us  quite  certain  that  more  funds  must  be  devoted  to  the  education 
work. 

14.535.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  if  Secondary  Education  wore  placed  in 
your  hands,  with  your  present  area,  you  could  not  do  what  is  needed  for 
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it  with  your  preBent  grant? — ^No,  we  ooald  not,  becanse  there  wonid 
certainly  be  some  districts  that  would  reouire  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  money  to  be  loaned  or  given  to  them— loaned,  I  propose. 

14.536.  Then  from  what  other  (marter  do  yon  propose  to  obtain  the 
requisite  funds  P — I  see  that  in  the  Welsh  scheme  there  is  a  definite  grant 
from  the  treasury.  I  suppose  ever^  one  goes  to  the  treasury  when  they 
want  money ;  whether  they  can  get  it  always,  I  do  not  know.  That  seems 
to  be  one  distinct  source. 

14.537.  You  know  that  there  were  deemed  to  be  special  oircnmstanoee 
existing  in  the  case  of  Wales  P — Tes.  In  our  case  there  are  the  funds  that 
we  have,  and  of  course  a  rate  could  be  laid  to  the  extent  of  a  halfpenny, 
under  a  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  there  are  the  funds  that  might  be 
derived  from  ohiuities.  With  regard  to  those  charities,  I  think  it  is 
possible  that  there  would  be  l^^ss  objection  to  the  charities  being  dealt 
with  for  purposes  of  this  kind  than  perhaps  in  any  other  way ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  public  generally  would  acceae  to  a  wish  for  the  charities  to 
be  devoted  to  education  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  require 
very  careful  guarding ;  there  must  be  no  attempt  to  cither  impose  rates 
or  take  away  the  gifts  already  being  devoted  to  the  poor  for  paying  for 
the  education  of  better  class  of  people,  as  it  is  called.  There  would  be  a 
very  strong  feeling  against  that  I  am  sure  on  behalf  of  the  people 
generally. 

14.538.  You  would  expect  that  if  the  interests  of  the  poor  were 
Bompulouslv  reserved  there  would  not  be  a  very  great  objection  to  a 
change  in  the  method  of  applying  the  money  P — ^No ;  and  that  couples  in 
with  a  remark  which  I  have  not  quite  made  clear,  I  daresay,  that  is,  that 
if  our  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions, 
these  could  be  given  then  to  elementary  schools,  and  they  would  go 
directly,  of  course,  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  would  supply  to  their 
scholars  the  advantage  of  going  to  secondary  schools :  that  is  to  say,  they 
would  form  a  constituency  for  secondary  schools  which  does  not  now 
exist,  except  to  a  small  extent. 

14.539.  But  it  is  within  your  knowledge,  is  it  not,  that  a  great  many 
children  resort  to  elementary  schools  whose  parents  could  not  be  described 
as  poor  P — That  is  so;  and  it  becomes  ever  more  difficult  to  define  who 
is  a  poor  man  with  regard  to  educational  work ;  but  I  think  the  Act  might 
make  it  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  class  of  people  that  would  not  go  to 
these  schools  of  ours  under  any  consideration,  that  is  to  say,  they  want  to 
go  to  the  public  schools.  There  is  a  social  difference  and  distuiction  in 
attending  a  first-class  day  school,  so  that  there  are  always  people  who  will 
want  to  send  their  boys  to  a  first-class  school  in  every  district. 

14.540.  {Lady  Frederiok  Cavendish.)  And  still  more  their  girlaP — ^No, 
that  is  breaking  down  more  in  the  case  of  girls,  I  think,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  boys. 

14.541.  {Ghmrman.)  Have  you  any  statistics  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  dole  charities  within  the  administrative  area  of  the  West  Riding, 
or  of  other  charities  which  might  be  made  available  in  the  way  you 
suggest  P — Mr.  Dixon  has  a  return  I  believe — at  least  an  approximate 
one.  ■  {Mr.  Dixon.)  We  have  not  very  accurate  statistics ;  but  I  should 
think  that  a  sum  of  probably  30,000L  a  year  is  available  under  all  heads. 

14.542.  What  heads  are  you  contemplating  us  those  whicli  go  to  make 
up  the  30,000Z.  P — 1  am  contemplating  all  those  that  in  the  Charity 
Commissioners'  digest  are  headed  ''  educational  "  and  also  doles. 

14.543.  You  are  contemplating  nothing  that  is  non-educational  except 
doles  P — No,  not  in  that  figure.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  limit  myself 
to  that. 

14.544.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Are  they* evenly  distributed  or  other- 
wise P — Certainly  not,  they  are  not  evenly  distribnt  ed. 

14.545.  (Ohairman.)  Have  you  a  view  as  to  the  amount  of  local  feeling 
or  boal  hostility  that  would  be  excited  by  a  proposition  to  throw  them, 
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so  to  speak,  into  a  common  West  Biding  melting  pot  P — ^We  shoald  have 
to  proceed,  no  doubt,  with  the  yery  utmost  caution  if  the  whole  of  the 
fnnoB  were  transferred  to  the  local  authority. 

14.546.  I  suppose  you  agree  with  "Mr.  Brigg  in  holding  that  an 
educational  application  of  them  would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
poor  than  the  present  application  by  way  of  doles  P — Yes.  {Mr.  Brigg.) 
I  mast  speak  gently  there,  bocaase  I  am  a  trustee  of  9002.  to  1,0002. 
applicable  for  doles. 

14.547.  (To  Mr.  D{aK>n.)  You  are  of  the  same  opinion  P — Certainly. 

14.548.  {To  Mr.  Brigg.)  Coming  back  to  what  you  said  about  rating, 
has  the  question  of  imposing  an  additional  rate  for  Secondary  Education 
been  considered  by  you  ana  your  colleagues  P — I  cannot  say  that  it  has 
been  looked  at. 

14.549.  You  have  not  levied  a  rate  for  technical  instruction  P — No. 

14.550.  What  do  you  think  the  feeling  of  your  constituents  would  be 
upon  the  subject  of  the  imposition  of  a  rate  for  Secondary  Education  P — 
I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  at  present.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
public  would  care  for  it. 

14.551.  You  think  that  they  would  not  welcome  it? — ^I  do  not  lihink  so. 

14.552.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Would  they  stand  it  P — Some  of  the  cor- 
porations are  already  rating  themselTes  for  their  own  purposes ;  I  do  not 
Know  how  many  in  the  Biding. 

14,558.  May  I  ask  how  many  of  your  county  boroughs  are  rating  them- 
selves under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  P — I  do  not  know.  Some  of 
the  non-county  boroughs  are,  I  know,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many.  I 
think  Keighley  is  giving  1502.  a  year. 

14.554.  {Ohmrman.)  Then  I  may  take  it  as  summing  up  your  evidence 
that  your  view  of  the  method  in  which  additional  funds  might  be  pro- 
vided iu  case  Secondary  Education  were  given  to  a  local  authority,  would 
be,  firstly,  a  possible  rate ;  secondly,  funds  deri-^ed  from  charities ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  grants  P — Yes. 

14.555.  Those  you  would  look  upon  as  the  three  additional  sources  of 
income  P — ^Yes. 

14.556.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what  the  relation  Pefvate 
of  the  local  authority  :vdministering  Secondary  Education  should  l>e  to  Bcbools. 
private  schools  P — I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dixon  on 

that  head — we  nearly  agree,  but  I  should  be  very  free  indeed.  If  a 
private  school  gave  an  education  up  to  the  line  that  I  fixed  for  it,  I  do 
not  care  where  a  boy  came  from  ;  so  long  as  he  was  qualified  to  pass  the 
examination  let  him  go.  But  as  a  council  finding  the  funds  we  should 
want  to  know  that  the  school  was  efficient  in  every  respect.  And  we  also 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  must  not  create  unnecessary  compatition 
between  schools  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  would  require  careful 
dealing  with,  bul  I  should  be  disposed  to  be  very  broad  in  allowing  any- 
body who  could  teach  to  teach ;  aud  if  they  gave  instruction  up  to  certain 
lines,  that  is  to  say,  to  pass  certain  examinations  or  teach  in  certain 
sabjects,  I  would  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  the  scholarships. 

14.557.  Are  any  technical  instruction  grants  now  given  to  scholars  in 
private  schools  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

14.558.  To  what  extent? — ^We  do  not  give  grants,  but  in  the  case  of 
scholars  from  these  private  schools  if  they  obtain  scholarships  in  certain 
schools,  we  pay  for  the  scholarship,  and,  indirectly  of  course,  we  are 
helping  them. 

14.559.  {To  Mr.  Dixon.)  Will  you  eive  us  your  view  upon  this  point  P — 
My  view  I  tiiink  would  be  that,  when  for  special  reasons  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  educational  authority  or  the  public,  to  use  a  private 
school,  there  should  be  power  to  use  it,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
scholarships  or  for  the  purpose  of  pupils    attending  at  it,  but  that  aid 
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shoald  be  limited  to  oases  where  there  was  found  to  be  a  special  reason 
for  it.  It  is  clear  that  in  some  cases,  the  alteriiatiye  would  be,  either  we 
most  use  that  school  or  we  must  setup  what  would  really  be  an  opposition 
school  of  our  own :  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  should  not  like  to  see 
U9  driven  absolutely  to  that  alternative.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  also 
tliat  the  definition  of  what  is  called  a  private  school  is  somewhat  strict. 
All  the  public  proprietary  schools,  for  instance,  which  make  a  profit  for 
the  shareholders,  however  small,  come  within  the  definition  of  a  private 
school  for  the  purposes  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act. 

14,5^.  You  would  say,  would  you  not,  ihat  there  were  only  two 
difTerent  elements  which  go  to  the  common  conception  of  a  private 
school ;  the  one  that  it  is  run  for  the  particular  benefit  of  a  particular 
person  or  persons,  and  the  other  that  it  is  not  of  a  permanent  nature ; 
and  the  second  element  does  not  apply  to  proprietary  schools,  which  in 
many  oases,  at  any  rate,  are  in  the  nature  of  permanent  foundations  ? — 
Yes. 

14.561.  Would  you  draw  any  distinction  between  those  two  classes  P — 
In  any  Act  of  Parliament  I  should  put  it  very  widely,  as  I  suggest,  so 
that  the  county  council  or  educational  authority,  would  hare  power  in 
a  case  of  absolute  need  to  use  either  class  of  schools.  I  apprehend  that 
if  we  were  dealing  with  a  school  simply  run  by  a  private  person, 
probably  the  schoolmaster,  we  should  then  put  in  such  conditions  as 
would  enable  us  to  provide  for  efficiency,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  for 
permanency.  It  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  our  aid.  We  might 
take  power  in  certain  contingencies  to  take  over  the  school ;  f  think  that 
would  be  a  useful  power  to  have,  though  it  might  be  exercised  sparingly. 
And  certainly  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  right  to  private  schools  to  claim 
aid  as  non-private  schools  can  do  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act. 

14.562.  What  powers  would  you  give  the  local  educational  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  new  secondary  school  where  none  existed  P — 
They  must  have  as  full  power  as  they  have  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act.  I  imagine  that  different  local  authorities  would  act  in  different 
way 8.  Judgmg  from  the  past,  our  policy  in  the  West  Riding  would  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  stimulate  local  people  lo  set  up  a  school  of  their 
own,  we  helping  with  other  interested  authorities,  if  any  ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  we  might  of  course  (though  we  have  not  done  so)  set  up  our  own 
schools.    That  power  would  have  to  be  given  no  doubt. 

14.563.  (To  Mr.  Brigg.)  What  view  would  you  take  of  the  proposal 
to  lay  a  statutory  dutv  upon  the  local  authority  for  Secondary  Education, 
to  establish  a  secondary  school  of  a  certain  rank,  where  no  secondary 
ecbool  reaching  that  standard  already  existed  P — ^I  see  very  great 
difficulty.  As  I  said  before,  I  should  make  a  determined  effort,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  take  some  existing  school  and  supplement  it  by  grants  in 
the  form  of  loans,  and  stimulating,  an  far  as  possible,  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  subscribe  to  it.  There  is  always  a  feeling  upon  the 
part  of  a  district  that  if  you  get  a  school  there,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  district,  and  the  people  subscribe  locally  with  the  idea  of  doing  a  good 
thing  for  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

14.564.  In  other  words,  you  would  try  and  get  the  local  people  to 
establish  a  local  foundation.  You  are  now  speaking  of  what  would  be  a 
public  school,  when  established  P — Certainly.  The  last  thing  tJiat  we 
should  do  would  be  to  establish  a  school  for  ourselves. 

14,564a.  And  you  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  in  many  cases, 
at  any  rate  in  the  West  Hiding,  it  would  be  found  possible  to  get  the 
locality  to  establish  a  school,  relying  upon  the  aid  that  you  would  after- 
wards give  it,  and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  therefore  for  the  local 
authority  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  the  school,  directly,  itself? — I 
think  so.  The  effect  of  our  having  this  money  to  distribute,  np  to  now, 
has  been  to  stimulate  the  foundation  of  schools  in  outlying  districts.  For 
instance,  the  Skipton  Mechanics'  Institution  have  built  a  new  school  very 
much  with  the  object  of  taking  scholars  from  outside  districts :  and  I 
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belieye  that  other  places  have  been  very  muoh  stimulated  to  increase  the 
officiencj  of  their  school  work,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  our 
scholarships  and  grants ;  and  I  believe  that  that  system  would  extend. 
It  is  no  use  putting  up  a  school  for  our  purposes  where  there  are  no 
people  ;  it  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  bojjjrs  to  go  there.  You  must 
necessarily  consider  that  a  secondary  school  is  for  day  boys.  You  cannot 
set  up  a  secondary  school  as  a  boarding  school ;  at  least,  not  at  present. 

14.565.  But  how  would  you  provide  for  children  requiring  Secondary 
Education  in  places  where  the  population  was  not  sufficient  to  support 
a  day  school,  where,  for  instance,  the  railway  facilities  were  not  such  as 
to  enable  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  scholars  to  come  by  day  P — That  is 
one  of  the  things  which  you  conld  not  do ;  that  is  all.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  give  them  scholarships  and  let  them  go  away  to  other  places. 

14.566.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
educational  authority  to  provide  places  where  suitable  boarding  schools 
might  be  established,  and  to  take  those  boarding  schools  under  their 
direct  control.  What  would  you  say  to  that  P — It  would  be  open  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  doubt.  The  question  of  the  boardinc^  school 
would  depend  upon  whether  you  had  the  hostel  system  or  the  boarding 
system.  It  would  be  (j^uite  possible  to  have  a  very  good  school,  and  to 
have  a  system  of  boarding  houses  in  the  district,  or  even  to  allow  peoole 
te  take  in  lodgers,  that  is  what  it  would  come  to  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
class  of  people  ;  there  would  be  certain  people  in  the  village  who  take  in 
lodgers  at  so  much  per  week,  and  the  funds  for  that,  in  all  probability, 
might  be  provided  out  of  some  local  charity.  For  instance,  a  charity  that 
I  am  connected  with  just  now  makes  a  considerable  grant  every  year  as 
a  maintenance  grant  (what,  I  believe,  in  Scotland  you  call  a  bursary), 
additional  to  those  who  obtain  scholarships — ^not  exceeding  61.  for  boys  or 

10^.  for  girls.  10{.  is  given  to  girls  as  they  are  supposed  to  dress  better,  * 
in  order  that  they  may  appear  decent  among  the  better  class  people  with 
whom  they  have  to  mix.  The  boys  get  5Z.or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  compensate  the  parents  for  loss  of  wages  during  the  time  that 
they  go  to  school.  I  apprehend  that  help  of  that  kind  might  be  obtained 
either  privately  or  from  the  funds  of  charities  in  the  districts,  which 
would  be  applicable  I  think  for  the  purpose. 

14.567.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Do  not  thev  give  more  than  5Z.  for 
maintenance  P — !Not  exceeding  102.  to  girls  ana  5^  to  boys. 

14.568.  Only  bL? — Yes;  but  then  most  of  those  boys  are  not  in 
boarding  schools;  nor  are  the  girls.  This  is  merely  a  supplement  to 
induce  the  parents  to  allow  their  children  to  remain  longer  in  school. 

14.569.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  include  apprenticeshi  p  charities  among 
those  charities  which  might  be  diverted  to  purposes  of  education  P — 
Decidedly.  There  I  speak  again  with  experience  on  that  matter.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  the  charity  that  I  have  to  do  with  is  the  appointing  of 
apprentices.  We  find  that  the  apprenticeships  are  not  askea  for  now ; 
or  veiy  rarely  indeed — not  more  than  one  a  year.  The  old  system  of 
apprenticeship  is  almost  entirely  extinct. 

14.670.  (Dean  of  MancheBter.)  Where  is  that  P — In  Keighley.  In  the  iron 
trade  the  apprenticeships  are  few  in  number  and  very  short  indeed  (I  mean 
the  ordinary  indentures,  from  14  to  21  years  of  age)  now  that  they  learn  one 
special  branch  of  any  subject.  There  may  be  boys  in  a  mechanic's  shop, 
but  they  learn  to  do  one  thing— to  make  a  spindle  straight,  or  a  piece  of 
iron  square,  or  a  wheel  of  a  certain  size ;  they  are  apprenticed  to  that, 
and  do  nothing  else.  The  whole  work  of  a  shop  is  bubclivided  in  such  a 
way  that  a  very  little  time  suffices  for  apprenticeship.  We  do  not 
recognise  those  as  apprenticeships  at  all ;  ana  the  others  are  very  rarely 
asked  for. 

« 

14.671.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Dixon.)  On  the  subject  of  scholarships  you    Scholabship 
have  had  very  considerable  experience  in  the  West  Biding  of  your  scholar-      fiCTlricAL 
ship  system  P — ^That  is  so.  Isbtbvctiov 

GoMximiB. 
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14.572.  Haye  jon  any  comments  to  offer  apon  ita  working  P — ^I  have 
handed  in  statiatics  showing  the  number  of  applicants  and  the  number  of 
awards.  We  hare  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  view  of  both  head- 
masters  of  schools  and  goyerning  bodies  in  reference  to  the  action  of 
scholarships  generally,  and  I  may  say,  speaking  quite  generally  and 
subject  to  modifications  in  indiyidual  cases,  that  the  headmasters  haye 
been  very  satisfied  with  the  scholarship  scheme  as  a  whole.  They  point 
out,  however,  that  children  coming  as  old  as  upwards  of  14,  as  some  of 
our  boys  and  girls  are,  and  a  very  tew  over  15,  is  a  distinct  objection,  and 
would  like  them  to  come  younger. 

14.573.  At  what  age  would  they  like  them  to  come  P — ^The  views  are 
very  divergent ;  but  at  all  events  they  would  like  to  get  them  as  young 
aa  they  could,  subject  to  a  fair  examination  test*  Unleais  they  are 
of  a  certain  age,  or  nave  a  certain  development  mentally,  it  is  impoBsible 
to  say  whether  they  are  worth  giving  scholarships  to  or  not ;  but  they 
would  like  ihem,  subject  to  that,  as  young  as  they  could  have  them. 

14,57 i.  In  fact  the  headmasters  feel  that  their  coming  younger  is  an 
advantage  in  enabling  them  to  fall  better  into  the  scheme  at  work  in  the 
school,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  headmasters  consider  that  below  a 
certain  age  an  examination  test  is  of  no  great  value  as  showing  what 
a  boy  may  turn  out  P — ^That  is  so.  They  ask  also  that  there  should  be 
more  scholarships  given ;  and  for  two  reasons :  They  point  out  that  in 
order  to  receive  and  provide  for  these  boys  and  girls  coming  firom 
elementary  schools,  for  the  most  part  they  have  to  make  special  provision 
in  the  school;  and  they  say  that  it  ivould  be  much  more  economical, 
OH  regards  their  resources,  if  they  had  to  deal  with  a  larger  number. 
Then,  again,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  giving  of  these  scholarships  with- 
draws a  certain  number  of  fee-paying  students;  that  is  to  say,  that 
pupils  who  otherwise  would  pay,  avail  themselves  of  scholarships,  and 
so  a  certain  proportion  of  fees  is  lost.  We  have  had  statistics  given 
us  under  that  head,  as  to  one  grammar  school,  charging  somewhat  low 
fees,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  one  third  of  the  scholarship  holders  would  otherwise  have 
paid  fees ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  we  brought  in  100  scholars  we  would  have 
withdrawn  33  fee-paying  students.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the 
parents  of  all  those  scholars  could  conveniently  pay  the  fees ;  probably 
they  could  not ;  but  still  that  seems  roughly  to  point  to  what  may  be  the 
eH'ect. 

14.575.  Therefore  in  that  respect  what  the  school  gains  is  not  really  the 
iotsA  amount  of  the  grant,  but  the  total  amount  of  the  gprant  subject  to 
that  deduction  P — l*hat  is  so. 

14.576.  \^at  remedy,  if  any,  has  been  suggested  for  that  state  of 
things  P — The  remedy  asked  for  is  an  increase  of  the  capitation  allowance 
for  scholars. 

14.577.  Has  it  not  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  some  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  receiving  those  scholar- 
ships, so  that  the  scholarship  should  only  go  to  those  whose  parents  really 
required  assistance  P  —I  have  not  had  any  official  communication  of  that 
kind. 

14,678.  Within  your  knowledge,  has  that  suggestion  been  madeP — 
I  have  heard  comments  privately,  indicating  that  certain  of  these 
scholarships  holders  ought  not  really  to  have  come  in  under  the  scholar- 
ship scheme ;  bat  I  may  say  in  reference  to  some  of  the  tests,  that  one  very 
usual  one  in  other  schemes  is  that  a  certain  number  of  scholarnhip 
holders  must  come  from  elementary  schools.  We  have  not  in  the  West 
Riding  imposed  any  test  of  that  kind;  but  in  fact  every  scholarship 
holder  does  come  from  an  elementary  school.  In  connexion  with  the 
views  of  headniasters  as  to  the  working  of  this  scholarship  scheme, 
and  especially  with  their  wish  thiit  there  should  be  increased  number  of 
scholarships,  one  point  that  they  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  is  the 
competition  which  now  seems  to  arise  between  the  higher  grade  board 
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schools  and  the  grammar  schools ;  they  point  out  that  the  eflfect  of  the 
high  fees  charged  hy  the  grammar  schools  is  prohably  to  send  to  the 
higher  grade  schools  a  number  of  children  who  would  otherwise  come  to 
grammar  schools.  In  order  to  meet  that  difficulty,  the  headmasters  of 
those  schools  ask  that  there  should  be^  largely  increased  number  of 
scholarships,  either  under  the  scheme  of  the  county  council  or  some 
local  scheme,  in  order  that  the  pick  of  the  elementary  school  boys  and 
girls,  and  others,  may  haye  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  grammar 
schools. 

14.579.  {Dean  of  Ma/nchesier.)  That  is,  that  they  may  come  at  a  yoanger 
period  P — That  I  have  dealt  with  under  the  former  head.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  they  ask ;  the^  ask  that  they  should  come  at  a  younger  period, 
and  they  ask  for  a  considerably  increased  number  of  scholarships,  that 
being  one  of  the  reasons  for  an  increase.  Agaio,  in  the  grammar  schools, 
where  speciallT  high  fees  are  charged  there  is  ereater  need  for  an  increased 
supply  of  Bcholarships  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  county  council  has  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  under  most  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
where  there  is  a  limit  of  scholarships,  they  are  in  reference  to  the 
total  number  in  the  schools.  That  works  out  quite  wrongly  in  a  school 
charging  a  very  high  fee,  because  the  high  fees  reduces  the  nnmbers  in  the 
school,  and  that  reduced  number  at  the  school  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  number  of  scholarships ;  whereas  the  scholarships  should  really  be  in 
ratio  to  the  population,  rather  than  in  ratio  to  the  numbers  at  the  school. 
These  are  points  which  become  important  in  considering  any  complete 
and  permanent  scheme,  because  obyiously  every  one  of  them  means  more 
endowment  in  some  shape  or  other. 

14.580.  Those  are  points  to  which  your  experience  in  the  working  of 
your  scheme  has  led  you? — Yes.  Then,  again,  in  reference  to  scholar- 
ships, there  is  an  absence  of  uniformity  in  scholarships  of  the  county 
council  and  scholarships  of  the  county  boroughs. 

14.581.  In  what  respects  do  they  vary  ? — ^We  have  no  opportunity  of 
comparing  them  effectually.  In  some  cases  the  differenco  is  not  so 
groat  as  to  cause  real  confusion ;  but  there  is  no  guarantee  of  uniformity 
and  nothing  to  ensure  it.  This  requires  some  provision  for  superin- 
tendence on  the  part  of  some  central  or  provincial  authority.  The  result 
of  this  confusion  is  that  boys  come,  under  varying  schemes,  to  the  same 
school,  at  different  ages,  and  with,  perhaps,  very  varying  attainments  ; 
some  without  examination,  except  the  admission  exammation  to  the 
schools  ;  some  by  means  of  competitive  ex§minations :  and  all  this  renders 
it  very  difficult  for  the  secondary  schools  to  have  an  effective  machinery. 
This  points  to  the  necessity  for  a  simple  plan,  which  may  be  introduced 
for  unifying  schemes  in  a  given  locality.  That  subject  could  be  amplified 
if  necessary. 

14.582.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  the  supposed  interest  of 
elementary  schools  not  to  send  in  competitors  as  being  one  of  the  draw- 
backs of  the  present  working  of  the  scheme  F — ^We  find,  as  a  fact,  that 
thougn  some  of  the  schools  send  us  a  number  of  excellent  competitors, 
others  send  us  none  at  all. 

14.583.  Have  you  found  that  that  has  worked,  locally,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  your  scheme  P— Yes.  We  suggest  that  the  Education  Department 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  exercise  some  little  supervision,  and  see 
that  elementary  schools  do  avail  themselves  of  scholarship  schemes. 

14.584.  How  would  you  suggest  that  the  Education  Department  should 
do  that  P— They  might  ask  their  inspectors  to  report  whether  a  certain 
school  does  send  competitors,  and,  if  so,  with  what  result ;  if  they  do  not 
send  them,  why  not ;  and,  if  they  all  fail,  how  that  is  so. 

14.585.  You  take  that  as  one  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  particular 
school  P — I  thought  that  that  might  be  a  reason  which  the  Education 
Department  might  give  for  requiring  the  information.  If  a  school 
cannot  send  up  any  competitors,  and  cannot  win  any  scholarships,  it  seems 
a  reason  to  question  its  efficiency.    And  that  applies  more  to  girls  than  to 
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hojB,  beoamie  they  are  sent  np  in  mach  lesfl  numbers.    That  is  a  mere 
Buggestion  ;  it  is  not  Tital  of  coarse. 

14.586.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  circumstanoe  of  the  girls  coming 
up  in  fewer  numbers,  in  your  experience  P — ^It  is  verr  difficult  to  say. 
We  can  g^  ve  no  absolute  reason.  I  take  it  that  girls  may  be  less  ambitious, 
and  they  have,  perhaps,  fewer  openings  thau  boys.  That  is,  perhaps,  one 
large  reason. 

14.587.  (Vra.  Bryant.)  Can  you  sa^  what  the  proportion  is  of  girls  to 
boys  that  compete  r — That  yon  have  in  the  printed  matter.  (Mr,  Brigg.) 
We  look  upon  it  rather  as  an  injustice  to  those  schools  which  do  not  send 
up  scholars — ^that  it  is  not  giving  those  schools  the  same  onportunities 
that  other  schools  have. 

14.588.  (Dean  of  MancJiester  to  Mr.  DioKm.)  You  are  of  opinion  that  the 
scholarship  scheme  is  not  as  ample  as  it  would  be  if  more  funds  were 
available,  and  if  it  were  in  connexion  with  a  complete  system  of  Secondary 
Education.  What  have  you  to  say  upon  that  point  P — I  bad  proposed  und^ 
that  head  to  mention  the  probable  heads  of  increase  in  a  scholarship 
scheme,  under  a  complete  Secondary  Education  scheme,  if  such  was 
established. 

14.589.  1  snppose  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that  if  there  were 
more  ftinds,  there  would  be  more  scholarships  P — Yes ;  but  it  has  been 
brought  to  our  notice  that  inGreased  provision  is  required  under  the 
following  heads: — (1.)  To  provide  for  a  longer  period  at  school,  largely 
owing  to  the  scholars  coming  earlier — that,  of  course,  assuming  an  equal 
number  to  be  admitted,  would  mean  an  aggi'egate  greater  number  than  we 
have  now.  (2.)  It  has  been  suggested  and  indeed  urged  that  for  necessitous 
and  deserving  persons  there  ought  to  be  some  additional  maintenance 
allowance ;  and  we  call  attention  to  that  in  special  relation  to  local  charities. 
(3.)  The  increased  demand,  owing  to  more  schools  being  available,  and,  we 
think ,  an  extended  desire  for  instruction.  (4. )  An  increased  capitation  pay- 
ment in  some  oases.  Then  comes  the  further  question  whether  a  scheme  of 
Seoondary  Education  should  not  provide  for  leaTing  scholarships  to  places 
of  higher  education.  That  has  not  been  provided  for  under  the  Welsh 
Act. 

14.590.  We  have  already  had  considerable  evidence  upon  that  matter. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  need  trouble  yourself  to  go  farther  into  detail  witn 
regard  to  that  P — That  brings  us  to  the  end  of  that  part  of  our  evidence 

then. 

• 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 
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Yice-Chavcellob  Adolphtts  William  Waed,  Litt.  D.,  Pkincipal  Gerald 
Hehbt  Bendall,  M.A.,  Pbikcifal  Nathan  Bodivgton,  M.A.,  called 
in  and  examined. 

14.591.  (Ghairfnan  to  Vice-Cha/noellor  Wa4-d.)  You  are  Principal  of  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester  P — Yes. 

14.592.  And  have  been  so  for  some  years  past  P — Yes. 

14.593.  And  you  were  for  some  time  Vice-Chancellor  of  Victoria 
University  P — Yes,  and  I  am  now  again. 

14.594.  (To  Prvnoipal  EendalL)  You  are  Principal  of  University  Oollege, 
Liverpool  r— Yes. 

14.595.  And  have  been  Vice-Ohancellor  of  the  University  P — ^I  was  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  four  years,  and  vacated  office  in  June  last. 

14.596.  (To  Principal  Bodington.)  And  you  are  Principal  of  the  York- 
shire College  at  Leeds  P — ^Yes. 

14.597.  (To  VioB' Chancellor  Ward,)  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  conceive 
to  be  the  points  wherein  Secondary  Education,  particularly  in  the  area 
with  whicn  you  are  most  conversant,  is  deficient  P — From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  colleges  no  doubt,  speaking  especially  with  regard  to  my  own 
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college,  the  great  defect  is  a  want  of  organic  connexion  between  the 
schools  and  the  college ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  great  thing 
from  which  the  colleges,  and  especially  my  collef|[e  have  suffered.  The 
most  obvious  want  of  connexion,  is  at  the  point  of  leaving  schi*ol 
and  entering  into  the  college.  The  schools,  to  pnt  it  roughly,  do  not 
generally  shape  their  education  with  a  \iew  to  taking  up  the  college 
education  at  tne  point  at  which  the  school  education  ceases.  That  may 
be  roughly  said  to  be  the  case  in  Manchester,  although  you  will  under- 
stand that  the  remark  does  not  apply  with  the  same  force  with  which  it 
would  have  applied  five  or  more  years  ago.  The  question  of  course, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place  arises,  whether  anything  direct  and  formal 
could  be  done  to  make  that  connexion  more  regular  and  full ;  and, 
in  reference  to  this,  everybody  has  been  asked  his  opinion,  I  suppose, 
as  to  a  system  of  examination  which  should  admit  from  the  school 
to  the  college,  or  from  the  school  to  the  university,  with  which  the 
colleges  are  connected.  As  to  an  entrance  examination  at  the  col- 
leges, opinions  differ  on  that  head,  and  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  it.  I  think  that  there  may  often  be 
particular  classes  of  students  whom  it  is  well  to  admit  without  ex- 
amination, and  that  it  is  well  not  to  be  so  rigid  ever  it.  As  to 
a  university  examination,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  an  examination  for  which  the  schools  would  work ;  and, 
especially  since  our  university  is  a  new  universitv,  and  the  connexion 
establishing  itself  with  the  schools  is  only  a  gradual  one,  what  I  think 
educational  reformers  should  aim  at,  would  be  to  make  the  various 
university  entrance  or  matiiculation  examinations  in  the  principal 
universities  as  nearly  as  possible  identical.  That  was  said  by  Professor 
Jowett  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Oxford  Conference,  and  I  think  a  wiser  and 
more  fruitful  remark  was  not  made  at  that  Conference  than  that.  Of 
course  the  cnestion  might  still  be  discussed,  whether  that  examination 
should  be  taken  at  the  university,  or  its  colleges,  or  at  the  schools.  In 
my  belief,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  take  it  at  the  schools,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  sometime  before  that  is  brought  about.  So  much  as  to  the 
formal  connexion  between  the  universitj  colleges  and  the  schools. 

14.598.  As  you  have  touched  upon  the  examination  I  would  interpose  at  BxAMnrinoM. 
this  point  a  question  I  was  going  to  put  to  you.    We  have  to  consider,  of 

course,  the  question  whether  a  uniform  leaving  examination  from  schools, 
or  an  examination  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform,  should  be  recommended 
or  not ;  do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  think  that  on 
the  whole  it  would  be  better  to  attain  the  desired  result  by  having  such 
an  examination  at  the  school,  rather  than  having  such  an  examination 
at  the  universities  or  colleges  P — Ultimately ;  but  I  think  that  the  diversity 
of  schools  is  so  great  that  probably,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  premature 
to  attempt  that  at  once,  and  the  best  way  would  be  to  approximate  and 
identify,  as  far  as  possible,  university  matriculation  examinations. 

14.599.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  it  has  been  suggested  as  a  diffi- 
culty  in  the  way  of  a  university  matriculation  examination,  that  it  might 
exclude  students  whose  imperfect  education  would  not  enable  them  to 
pass  it,  but  wno,  at  the  same  time,  might  have  great  promise  of  future 
eminence.  Would  you  attach  any  weight  to  that? — It  would  not  in  our 
case  exclude  them  from  the  colleges  where  they  might  be  learning  and 
attending  classes  ;  it  would  exclude  them  from  the  university.  It  is  for 
that  reasoa  that  I  deprecate  a  college  examination. 

14.600.  Ton  know  that  that  difficulty  was  long  felt  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

14.601.  {To  PrincipcU  Rendall.)  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  entrance  examinations,  particnb^rly  entrance  examinations  venus 
what  is  called  commonly  a  leaving  or  ahiturienien  examination  P — The 
right  solution  of  that  question  would  seem  to  me  to  be,  if  possible,  to 
establish  a  natural  bond  of  unity  between  the  schools  and  the  colleges 
acting  as  colleges  in  the  university ;  that  is  to  say,  to  have  the  leaving 
exammation  of  schools  organised  by  the  universities,  and,  if  possible,  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  universities.  I  suppose  that  that  could  only  be 
secured  through  some  higher  department,  either  a  permanent  statnioiy 
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oommiflsion,  or  a  higher  deparfcment  of  State ;  but  this  would  aeem  to  me 
to  be  the  thing  to  aim  at^to  have  a  school  leaving  examination  that 
might  probably  be  identified  with  the  earliest  preliminary  examination  at 
the  uniTcrsity  ;  something  of  the  character  of  the  Yictona  Preliminary 
or  the  London  Matricnlation  examination.  There  is  a  model  for  that  in 
the  Melbonme  University.  The  one  thing  that  connected  the  nniversil^ 
there  with  the  Bohoola  in  the  country,  was,  that  the  nchool  leaving  exami- 
nation was  conducted  by  the  oniyeroity,  and  was  made  partly  a  school 
leaving  examination  of  the  abiturienten  form,  partly  the  preliminary 
examination  of  the  university  itself,  and  partly  an  avenue  to  what  one 
may  call  1  he  learned  professions,  including  m  them,  not  only  the  Church, 
the  teaching  profession,  and  the  law,  but  also  such  professions  as  chartered 
accountants,  the  bolici tors'  preliminary  examination,  possibly  archit^te, 
and  the  like,  who  are  all  now  establishing  their  own  entrance  examina- 
tion, and  for  which  I  think  a  well  organised  preliminary  examination 
with  proper  alternatives  might  be  used.  Some  professions  would  naturally 
attach  weight  to  the  language  side,  sav,  and  others  to  the  science  side, 
and  there  would  haye  to  be  considerable  selection  in  that  respect ;  but 
with  a  school  leaving  and  university  preliminary  examination  made 
one,  with  the  choice  of  from  eight  to  ten  subjects,  I  believe  that  such 
an  examination  might  become  a  unified  one  for  the  whole  country,  alike 
for  Secondary  Kdr cation  and  for  admission  to  the  universities. 

14,602.  With  the  advantage,  I  suppose  you  would  add,  of  relievine 
boys  from  the  irksomeness  of  passing  several  examinations  ? — Yes,  and 
of  giving  a  much  more  intelligiole  and  recognisable  standard.  At  present 
the  pubkc  in  general  are  in  complete  confusion  between  itmior  locals  and 
senior  locals  and  hiffher  locals,  conducted  on  different  lines  by  the  two 
universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  others  again  by  the  joint 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  board  examination ;  these  become  unintelligible 
and  complex ;  but  I  think  that  if  some  permanent  State  body  could  bring 
the  universities  into,  not  identical  lines,  but  parallel  and  analogous  lines, 
of  a  school  leaving  examination,  we  should  get  a  reasonable  unity,  and  a 
tolerably  intelligible  one  for  Secondary  Education.  And  I  think  that  in 
some  parts,  at  any  rate  as  regards  our  own  university,  there  would  not  be 
a  great  difficulty  iu  creating  a  territorial  area.  It  would  not  do  to  inter- 
fere, perhaps,  with  existing  examinations  that  are  adopted  and 
patronised,  as  it  were,  by  difiereut  schools;  but  I  think  that  newly 
organised  schools,  and  many  indeed  of  the  existing  schools,  would  quite 
naturally  ^^<^^P^  the  direction  and  drift  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Yictoria 
University.  They  would  not  accept  a  college  examination ;  you  would 
at  once  come  to  local  jealousies  and  susceptibilities.  It  would  not  do  for 
University  College,  Liverpool,  for  instance,  to  be  examining  Liverpool 
schools,  nor,  I  imagine,  for  Owens  College  to  be  examining  Manchester 
schools,  or  the  like ;  but  I  think  that  if  the  examination  were  organised 
and  carried  out  by  the  tmiversity,  it  would  be  quite  natural  that 
Iianoashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  schools  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  should  look  to  Victoria  University  for 
their  leaving  examination  as  the  natural  goal  for  all  their  boys  or  girls  to 
work  up  to. 

14,608.  Then  speaking  generally,  you  agree  with  Yice-Chancellor 
Ward's  views  that  the  school  examination,  that  is  the  examination  of 
boys  on  their  leaving  school,  is  rather  the  thin^  to  bo  looked  forward  to  in 
preference  to  endeavouring  to  attain  a  similar  end  by  means  of  the 
entrance  examination  to  the  universities  and  colleges  P — Certainlv.  For 
the  colleges  such  an  entrance  examination  would  not  do.  We  have  to 
deal  with  such  mixed  elements.  We  have  to  deal  with  adults,  persons 
coming  from  20  to  30  years  of  age,  and  persons  coming  to  be  tauffht  a 
single  language,  say,  Italian ;  we  have  even  students  up  to  40  ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  that  clergymen  or  ministers  come  and  take  a  philosophy  or 
logic  course.  An  entrance  examination  would  be  out  of  the  question 
for  all  of  those. 

14,604.  This  examination  would  not  necessarily  be  applied  to  every 
person  coming  to  attend  lectures,  but  only  to  persons  proposing  to  go 
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throaeh  the  regular  curriculum  P — ^That  is  quite  true  ;  and  that  is  why  I 
should  not  like  it  to  be  a  college  examination.  I  think  it  might  well  and 
proi)erly  be  applied  to  full  university  students.  I  think  that  a  uni- 
versity could  do  that  by  its  own  authority,  and  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted  to  the  university  body  who  had  not  passed  a  qualifying  test.  I 
would  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  admission  to  the  university  curriculum, 
leaving  the  colleges  to  deal  with  their  own  more  or  less  irregular  or 
extraiieous  curricula.  And  in  certain  departments,  such  as  engineering, 
for  instance,  and  every  specialised  department,  the  college  would 
naturally  institute  its  own  entrance  examination,  quite  distinct  from  the 
one  that  I  have  in  mind  as  affecting  universities  and  secondary  sohbols. 

14.605.  That  would  be  in  order  to  secure  that  the  energies  of  the 
professor  were  not  wasted  upon  persons  who  were  not  up  to  the  level  of 
nis  teaching  ? — Exactly. 

14.606.  {Dr.  Fa/irhaim.)  Would  it  not  involve  also  the  college  becoming 
very  largely  a  kind  of  preparatory  school  to  the  university  P — The  colleges 
carrj^ing  out  the  teachmg  work  of  the  university,  and  the  university  does 
nothing  but  examine,  just  •  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities 
examine. 

14.607.  That  is  perfectly  true,  but  a  great  many  men  are  admitted  to 
the  colleges  without  examinatioiiP — Ye-i. 

14.608.  And  a  number  who  are  not  fit  to  pass  the  jnatriculation 
examination  might  acquire  such  fibness  at  the  hands  of  the  colleges  ? — 
Yes. 

14.609.  Would  they  not  therefore  tend  in  a  greater  degree  thali  at 
present  to  become  preparatory  to  this  matriculation  examination  P — I  do 
not  think  much  more  so  than  at  present.  At  present  we  allow  the 
admission  of  schoolboys  to  our  preliminary  examination,  which  stands 
very  much  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Ixmdon  Matriculation ;  I  should 
think  that  the  numbers  from  the  schools  are  not  very  far  from  equal  to 
those  from  the  colleges ;  and,  of  course,  at  present  we  regard  the  pre- 
liminary as  the  end  of  the  first  year's  course  for  ordinary  students ;  in 
fact,  it  takes  very  much  the  place  of  the  Little  Go  at  Cambridge,  which 
can  be  taken  at  entrance  in  October,  and  is  largely  so  taken  by  honours 
students,  whereas  by  ordinary  students  it  is  commonly  taken  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year.  So  that  it  fulfils  both  functions,  being  partly  an 
admission  or  entrance  examination  for  honours  studente  and  partly  the 
first  year's  examination  for  ordinary  students. 

14.610.  {Chairman  tc  Prineipcd  Bodington,)  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  us  your  view  upon  this  question,  as  to  whether  the  examina- 
tions ought  to  be  conducted  at  the  school,  or  whether  the  same  object 
can  be  attained  by  entrance  examinations  at  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities P — On  the  whole,  I  should  be  in  agreement  with  m^  colleagues 
in  preferring  to  see  the  examination  a  leaving  examination  from 
the  school ;  and  I  think  that  it  would  tend  to  bring  us  into  closer 
relation  "^  ith  the  schools,  because  it  would  remove  a  certain  suscepti- 
bility which  the  schools  have  entertained,  arising  out  of  the  fact  tnat 
they  do  feel  that  to  a  certain  extent  we  are  doing  their  work,  not 
to  a  very  large  extent,  and  I  think  veiy  distinctly  to  a  decreasing 
extent.  I  think  that  I  should  hardly  speak  so  strongly  as  Principal 
Bendall  has  done,  with  regard  to  the  preliminary  examination  bemg 
generally  taken  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  I  think  among  the  studente 
who  have  just  been  admitted  to  the  Yorkshire  College,  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  are  not  honours  studente,  have  prepared  for  the 
preliminary  examination  at  school.  I  have  a  list  before  me  here,  and  I 
should  think  that  considerably  more  than  half  even  of  the  studente 
reading  for  the  ordinary  degree,  have  taken  the  preliminary  examination 
at  the  close  of  their  school  course,  and  prior  to  entering  into  the  college. 
But  still,  as  Principal  Bendall  has  said,  there  are  a  good  many  others  who 
take  it  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  I  think  that  the  schoolmasters  do,  to 
fk  certain  extent,  feel,  in  bo  far  as  that  is  being  done,  we  are,  to  a  certain 
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•stent,  doing  work  whioh  they  shoold  do,  and  that  objection  would  be 
remored  if  the  examination  were  made  a  leaying  examination  from 
BOhool.  Then  again,  the  organisation  of  leaving  examinations  would 
very  greatly  relieve  the  schoolmaslers  who  are  very  much  perplexed 
at  present  among  the  multitude  of  examinations.  One  of  the 
difficulties  of  bringing  the  schools  into  relation  with  the  colleges 
has  been  that  the  set  books  diJSTer  at  different  universities,  and  school- 
masters frequently  tell  me  that  they  find  a  difficulty  in  preparing  boys 
for  our  examination  owing  to  the  need  involved  for  reading  special 
books.  And  I  think  that  I  tend  a  little  more  decidedly  than  my 
oolleagues  to  view  with  favour  an  entrance  examination  to  the  college  as 
well  as  an  entrance  examination  to  the  university.  I  think  that  the 
dUficulty  which  Principal  Bendall  has  spoken  of,  namely,  that  we  have 
persons  of  mature  years,  might  be  got  over  by  limiting  such  an  entrance 
examination  to  persoDS  under  19  years  of  age ;  and  again,  by  recognising 
the  class  of  stuaents  who  come  for  a  single  course,  as  distinct  from  those 
who  enter  for  the  complete  course  of  stuay.  But  I  do  feel  that  although 
perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  I  should  be  inclined  to  look  forward 
to  an  entrance  examination  to  the  college  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  a  certain  number  of  immature  students  whom  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  troublesome  to  us  to  teach,  and  who  I  think  are  net  (juite  doinjr 
proper  college  work.  At  the  same  time  it  would  have  to  be  introduced 
very  gradually  and  cautiously.  In  the, case  of  technical  departments 
difficulty  would  arise,  because  there  are  students  who  have  been  away 
from  school  for  a  year  or  two  at  engineering  works  and  the  like,  and  unless 
the  entrance  examination  were  very  cautiously  imposed  indeed,  it  would 
tend  to  discourage  that  class  of  student  from  entering  at  all;  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  his  works  experience,  or  his  experience  in  what- 
ever technical  pursuit  he  had  been  undertaking ;  therefore,  I  feel  that  it 
is  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  approached  with  ^eat  caution.  But 
certainly  so,  far  as  university  students  are  concerned,  1  should  prefer  to 
■ee  a  leaving  examination  from  school  to  a  mere  entrance  examination  at 
college.  (Vice-CJiancellor  Ward.)  I  should  like  to  supplement  what 
my  colleagues  have  said,  by  pointing  out  that  these  colleges,  at  all  events 
Owens  College,  have  not  quite  accomplished  their  transformation  into 
university  colleges,  but  that  transformation  is  going  on  with  rapid  strides, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  last  year  I  find,  out  of  9^  students 
of  Owens  College  660  were  university  students.  Of  course  the  tendency 
of  everything  is  to  make  the  number  of  non-university  students  smaller 
and  smftller ;  so  that  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  college  students, 
not  unirersity  students,  would  affect  a  minority  and  that  of  a  special 
kind,  in  future. 

14,611.  Is  not  the  tendency  always  for  those  who  come  for  the  regular 
college  course  to  be  the  larger  proportion  P — Undoubtedly. 

I,4f6i2.  (To  Principal  BocUngUm.)  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion.  Should  you  conceive  that  the  leaving 
examination  from  school  ought  to  be  an  examination  of  a  fixed  nature  in 
which  certain  subjects,  and  the  attainment  of  a  certain  standard  in  each 
subject,  should  be  compulsory,  or  would  you  have  it  constructed  as,  I 
think,  the  Scottish  leaving  examination  is  constructed,  upon  the  principle 
of  iJlowing  a  boy  to  be  presented  in  any  one  of  a  certain  large  number  of 
subjects,  and  to  take  more  or  fewer  of  those  subjects  as  he  chooses  P — ^I 
think  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  elasticity.  Certainly 
one  would  wish  to  see  one  or  two  compulsory  subjects,  mathematics,  for 
instance,  and  English ;  but  over  and  above  that  I  hope  that  the  options 
would  be  very  considerable — options  both  in  languages  and  s^so  in  science. 

14f,613.  Still  you  would  have  certain  subjects  fixed  elements  of  the 
examination  P — Tes. 

14,614.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  that  a  boy  might  be  perfectly  com- 
petent to  pass  highly  in  a  number  of  the  subjects,  and  yet  might  be 
naturally  ill-qualified,  or  from  the  accident  of  his  education  might  find  it 
difficult,  to  attain  a  certain  standard  in  somo  other  subjects.    Take  for 
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instanoe,  the  nabject  of  mathematics,  which  is  a  subject  for  which  some 
persons  are  naturally  almost  disqualified  Y — The  standard  would  necessarily 
not  bo  a  very  high  one,  but  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  to 
require  a  certain  standard  of  knowledge  in  mathematics. 

14.615.  And  you  think  it  essential  to  require  that  certain  subjects 
should  always  be  passed  in  this  examination  in  order  to  entitle  the  student 
to  enter  at  allF — Yes;  English  and  mathematics  would,  I  think,  be 
the  two  subjects. 

14.616.  (To  Principal  Bendall.)  What  is  your  opinion  on  this  matter  P 
— ^I  certainly  should  be  in  favour  of  an  elastic  system  of  options.  No 
doubt  the  regulations  of  the  London  and  Victoria  Universities  must  be 
familiar  to  most  members  of  the  Commission.  I  think,  certainly,  that 
it  is  far  better  to  give  the  freer  ootion  of  the  Victoria  University  than  the 
much  more  restricted  option  of  the  London  University.  Certainlv  in  the 
London  Matriculation,  whore  nearly  all  the  subjects  are  presorioed,  one 
often  finds  that  good  students  spend  almost  the  whole  of  their  time  on 
their  weakest  subject,  which,  I  think,  is  educationally  disadvantageous ; 
but  I  think  that  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  options,  such  as  three  or 
four  langpiages  and  three  or  four  science  subjects,  I  should  agree  with 
compulsion  in  tho  field  of  English  and  mathematics.  I  am  not  so  certain 
about  mathematics,  though  I  have  to  compromise  my  faith  in  options 
in  obedience  to  the  general  assumption  that  mathematics  are  essential  for 
everyone.  We  have  retained  compulsion  there,  and  I  think  it  works  up 
to  the  preliminary  stage  fairly  satisfactorily,  but  apart  from  that  I  should 
be  most  strongly  in  favour  of  giving  free  options. 

14.617.  {To  Vi4ie'0hanceUor  Ward.)  Do  you  hold  the  same  viewP — ^I 
entirely  agree  with  my  colleagues.  I  should  insist  on  English  and  on 
mathematics.  I  would  not  insist  on  mathematics  if  there  were  anything 
that  could  fairly  be  put  as  an  option  to  it,  but  I  should  not,  at  so  early 
an  age,  give  logic  as  an  option,  which  is  the  only  suitable  one;  and 
inasmuch  as  that  cannot  be  given,  I  would  insist  on  that  indolence  of 
mind,  which  is  really  the  only  obstacle  to  the  amount  of  mathematics 
in  question,  being  overcome  in  every  case. 

14.618.  {To  Principal  BendalL)  I  put  this  question  to  you  because  it  is 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  Scotch  school  leavmg  examination  system  that 
a  boy  may  pass  in  any  one  subject  quite  apart  from  his  passing  in  anv  other, 
and  I  understand  that  to  be  founded  in  Scotland  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
open  to  the  other  authorities  which  receive  the  examination  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  entrance  to  their  courses,  or  as  dispensing  with  any  of  their 
examinations,  to  require  that  certain  subjects  shall  have  been  among  the 
subjects  that  the  boy  passes  at  school ;  but  I  understand  your  view  to  be» 
on  the  whole,  that  the  system  of  making  some  subjects  essential,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  Scottish  system? — I  should  quite  assent  to  the  general 
principle  of  the  Scottish  system,  provided  that  one  or  two  oompulsory 
subjects  are  retained;  other <fise  it  is  useful  to  indicate  what  subjects. have 
been  passed,  and  to  leave  free  play  about  the  rest.  In  Melbourne  the 
Government  require  four  subjects  to  be  passed  for  the  Civil  Service, 
whilst  the  university  requires  six.  Medicine  with  us  requires  five, 
including  always  Latin  and  mechanics.  It  seems  to  me  an  admirably 
elastic  system  to  give  a  statement  of  what  subjects  were  passed,  and  to 
allow  the  different  professions  in  their  different  curricula  to  insist  upon 
what  they  regard  as  indispensable  requirements. 

14.619.  {To  Vice-Chancellor  Ward.)  Supposing  a  systejja  of  examining         stam 
schools,  or  scholars  leaving  school,  to   be  established,  do  you  conceive  Bxuotatiow 
that  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  on  one  uniform  plan  over  the  whole 

oountry,  by  means  of  a  State  authority,  or  that  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  different  areas  of  the 
country,  letting  the  local  authority  of  each  area  settle  its  plan  in  its  own 
way  •  or  on  the  other  hand,  would  vou  think  that  it  should  be  neither 
local  nor  State,  but  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  universities  altogether, 
and  that  the  several  English  Universities  should  make  such  arrangements 
as  they  bought  fit.    Those  are  three  alternative  plans  that  have  been 
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suggested,  and  I  should  liko  to  have  your  views  with  regard  to  them  ? 
— mj  view  is  that  which  I  have  already  endeavonred  to  indicate, 
namely,  that  at  present,  as  a  first  step,  the  universities  should  make  their 
preliminary  or  matriculation  examinations  as  like  as  possible.  I  quite 
agree  with  my  colleagues,  that  it  is  substantial  rather  than  actual  identity 
that  yon  want  in  the  first  instance,  and  tbat  even  this  step  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  conference  and  consultation.  But  ultimately  I  should  certainly 
look  forward  to  a  well  organised  uniform  examination  (understanding 
uniformity  in  the  sense  that  many  options  would  be  allowed)  of  schools 
imposed  £y  the  State  on  a  given  plan. 

14.620.  Then  you  would  give  that  to  the  State  P— Tes,  ultimately. 

14.621.  (To  Principal  BmdalL)  Do  you  agree  with  Vice-Chancellor 
Ward  P — I  have  not  faced  it  fairly.  It  means  the  creation  of  a  State 
machinery,  and  I  cannot  foresee  what  that  would  be.  My  sympathies  at 
present  are  with  thQ  view  that  the  examinations  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  univerHities,  biit  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  that  the  lines  of  the 
examinations  Hhould  be,  if  not  prescribed,  certainly  approved  by  some 
central  State  organisation,  consisting  possibly  of  a  Minister  in  Parliament, 
or  of  a  permanent  statutory  commission  controlling  Secondary  Education. 
But  I  would  far  rather  see  them  acting  for  all  the  executive  work 
through  the  universities,  than  appointing  a  number  of  inspectors  and 
examiners  of  their  own.  I  think  tbat  that  would  tend  to  detach  the 
schools  from  the  universities  and  the  universities  from  the  schools,  and 
make  them  each  look  to  a  separate  centre  instead  of  being  welded 
naturally  together  by  the  relation  in  which  the  State  Department  would 
stand  to  both. 

14.622.  (To  Prineipal  Bodingion,)  Do  you  agree  with  your  colleagues  in 
this  matter? — I  should  have  thought  that  some  agri;ement  might  bo 
arrived  at  among  the  universities  whereby  you  might  have  some  common 
council  for  the  universities,  and  that  the  universities  themselves,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  State,  might  direct  and  carry  on  such  an 
examination. 

14,628.  Carrying  it  on  in  a  voluntary  form,  and  offering  it  to  those 
schools  which  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  P — If  a  loaving  examination 
were  imposed  as  part  of  the  condition  of  entrance  to  the  universities,  of 
course  to  that  extent  it  would  be  compulsory. 

14.624.  That  would  be  within  the  power  of  the  universities,  of  course; 
but  we  are  rather  contemplating  an  examination  which  should  have 
legislative  importance  in  two  ways:  in  the  first  place,  that  it  should 
entitle  the  schools  which  came  under  it  to  certain  privileges,  either  in  the 
way  of  public  grants,  or  as  making  it  lawful  for  public  scholarships  to  be 
held  at  them ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  recognisea  by  the 
CivD  Service  Commissioners,  or  the  examining  authorities  of  the  profes- 
sions, as  dispensing  those  who  had  passed  that  examination  from  passing 
the  whole  or  part  of  their  examinations.  You  see  that  in  that  respect  the 
system,  in  the  form  proposed  to  us,  would  not  be  a  purely  voluntary 
one,  such  as,  I  think,  your  answer  contemplates  P — Then  I  should  hope 
that  the  State  would  act  through  the  universities. 

14.625.  Would  not  your  obje<;t  be  very  largely  attained — (the  object,  I 
understand,  that  you  all  agree  in  valuing) — by  the  fact  that  the  persons 
who  would  conduct  the  examinations  would  naturally  largely  be  them- 
selves, either  recent  graduates  of  a  university  or  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  there?— No  doubt  that  would  be  the 
case,  but  I  should  value  something  of  a  more  direct  relation  between  the 
schools  and  the  universities.  It  seems  to  me  of  great  importance  to 
bring  the  schools  into  very  close  contact  and  touch  with  the  universities^ 
I  think  that  that  has  been  largely  the  value  of  the  leaving  examinations,, 
yolimtary  though  they  are  in  character,  that  they  have  been  brought 
into  actual  contact  with  the  university  committee  or  syndicate,  or  what-, 
ever  it  might  be,  and  I  should  hope  that  that  still  might  be  the  case  if  ti 
leaving  examination  were  conducted. 
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14.626.  (To  Vice'Chancellor  Ward.)  Have  you  any  further  opinion  to 
offer  on  this  point  P — ^No. 

14.627.  (To  Prvncipal  Bendall.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  in  respect  to 
itP — I  was  going  to  add  in  the  same  direction  as  Principal  Bodington, 
that  what  weighed  with  me  in  the  judgment  that  I  gave  was  partly  the 
fact  that  a  State  examination  would  mean  displacing  or  supplanting  a 
large  amount  of  existing  created  university  action  which  I  reel  is  very 
healthy  on  both  sides.  I  think  that  for  the  schools  and  the  universities 
it  is  e(^ually  important ;  for  this  reason,  that  reallv  the  school  examination 
work  in  various  forms  is  the  one  direct  contact  between  the  universities 
and  the  Bchools.  It  helps  to  keep  them  sensible  and  rational,  and  to  act 
in  close  accord  with  one  another ;  and  to  do  away  with  all  that  would 
be,  I  think,  a  very  serious  loss  to  both.  And  I  cannot  think  that  it  woald 
be  possible  to  make  it  compulsory  throughout  the  country.  That  would 
be  bringing  in  a  new  State  examination  into  a  selected  number  of 
secondar^r  schools,  whilst  many  of  those  who  had  existing  ties  oF  school 
examination  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would,  I  think,  decline  or 
accept  reluct-antly  the  substitution  of  another  examination  with  which 
they  are  unfatniliar. 

14.628.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  has  suggested  that  such  an  examina- 
tion should  be  made  compulsorv  upon  schools,  but  only  that  certain  legal 
advantages  should  be  attached  to  it  P — You  would  be  making  one  more 
examination  which  had  a  pecuniary  advantage  attaching  to  it. 

14.629.  Then  will  you  please  tell  me  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done. 
I  gather  from  your  answer  now  that  you  would  rather  not  have  a  new 
State  examination  instituted  P — I  say  that  I  would  much  rather  have  the 
examination  conducted  through  the  universities. 

14.630.  What  would  be  the  relation  of  such  an  examination  by  the 
universities  to  the  State  ? — That  the  State  would  accept  their  action,  and 
approve  their  particular  schemes  of  leaving  examination.  In  effect  the 
forms  of  examination  I  imagine  would  approximate  very  closely.  I 
think  it  would  be  easy  for  the  State  to  unify  tne  university  examinations. 
(Vice- Chancellor  Ward.)  1  think  we  all  agree  that  we  should  regret  the 
State '  intervening  at  present.  The  universities  have  not  arrived  at  a 
uniformity  sufficient  for  such  a  State  examination  to  succeed  at  present. 

14.631.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Would  not  that  be  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  the  old  universities  in  relation  to  the  new  P — No  doubt.  The  difficulty 
is  to  induce  schoolmasters  to  accept  the  examination  of  the  younger 
universities  as  against  that  of  the  older  universities,  and  for  that  very 
reason  conference  and  consultation  are  necessary.  (Principal  Rendall.) 
The  schools  about  us  are  usually  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  Junior  Local 
at  an  early  stage  and  then  the  Senior  Local  for  their  higher  scholars.  A 
few  of  the  schools,  but  comparatively  few,  in  the  Liverpool  area,  take  the 
examination  that  you  were  referring  to  of  the  conjoint  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Board.  Our  own  Victoria  University  examination  does  noD 
correspond  exactly  to  either  of  those ;  it  is  like  the  London  Matriculation 
examination,  which  boys  at  school  can  enter  for;  and  which  they  do 
enter  for  very  freely  ;  so  that  our  school  leaving  examination  is  really 
an  examination  that  passes  the  preliminary  examination  of  our  own  uni- 
versity, and  is  the  leaving  examination  for  the  boys  at  the  schools,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  results  of  the  conjoint  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Board  examination,  if  certain  passes  are  obtained,  suffice  to  excuse  from 
the  Little  Go.  (Principcd  Bodington.)  If  I  may  add  a  word  upon  the 
subject,  I  am  not-  quite  sure  that  Principal  Bendall  is  referring  to  what  is 
in  my  mind  in  what  I  am  going  to  sav.  We,  I  think,  have  made  possibly 
a  little  more  use  (I  am  not  sure)  than  the  other  two  colleges,  of  the 
examination  scheme  of  the  Victoria  University.  We  examined,  I  see,  this 
summer,  the  following  schools — ^when  I  sa^  **  we  "  I  mean  that  members  of 
the  college  were  required  by  the  university  to  undertake  the  work :  the 
grammar  school  for  boys  at  Bingley  and  a  similar  school  for  girls,  the 
Wheelwright  Schools  at  Dewsbuiy,  and  the  Pocklington  Grammar 
School — all  schools  of  some  importance.    And  the  machinery  is  this :  the 
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f«chool  generally  pata  itself  into  oommnnication  with  me ;  the  matter  ia 
then  bronght  before  the  univeraity  aathorities,  and  the  univer&ity  anthori- 
ties  appoint  examiners ;  the  examiners  go  down  and  examine  the  schools 
jnst  as  the  examiners  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  do ;  bat  there  is  n9 
certificate  given  on  that  examination  which  will  excuse  from  the 
preliminary  examination  of  the  university. 

14.632.  {Chairman  to  Vice-Chancellor  Wa^d.)  There  is  one  o£her  point 
in  connexion  with  the  relation  of  the  universities  and  colleges  to  Bchoois 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  the  question  of  the 
representation  either  of  the  universities  or  of  the  colleges  upon  local 
authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  governing  bodies  of  institutions  which  lie 
within  the  area  from  which  students  oome  to  the  university ;  have  you  any 
suggestion  to  offer  on  that  point? — No,  except  that  we  look  with  the 
ffreatest  satisfaction  upon  such  appointments;  and  I  may  say  thjkt  in 
Manchester  the  system  of  making  such  appointments  has  worked  exceed- 
ingly well.  I  have  found  the  greatest  advantage  myself  from  being  a 
ffovernor  of  the  Grammar  School,  the  Hnlme  Grammar  School  and  other 
institutions,  and  we  value  the  presence  of  the  high  master  of  the  grammar 
school  on  our  university  council  very  much :  a)l  this  has  worked  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  developed. 

14.633.  1  suppose  that,  where  such  a  system  exists,  it  tends  to  work  so 
that  the  college  is  represented  and  not  the  university  P — Sometimes  the 
university  and  sometimes  the  college,  according  to  the  schemes  of  the 
various  institutions. 

14.634.  (To  Principal  BendalL)  Have  yon  in  Liverpool  had  any  expe- 
rience in  the  same  direction? — I  should  say  the  same  as  the  Yice- 
Chancellor  has  done,  namely,  that  the  court  of  governors  of  our  own 
college  is  very  highly  representative,  and  that  among  the  ex-officio 
members  there  are  the  headmasters  of  the  largest  public  schools  in 
Liverpool. 

14.635.  That  was  not  quite  the  point  of  my  question,  li  was  as  to  the 
representation  of  the  coileg«»  upon  the  local  authorities  or  governing 
bodies  which  should  have  to  deal  with  Secondary  Education ;  I  mean  the 
representation  of  the  college,  as  a  college,  upon  these  other  bodies  ? — 
with  regard  to  that,  I  was  just  going  to  add,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Vice- Chancellor  has  done,  that  there  is  not  often  an  official  connexion, 
but  there  is  a  practical  eonnexion  which  constanly  places  the  principal 
of  the  college  either  ex-officio,  or  directly  and  personally,  upon  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  schools  in  the  district.  I  am  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  more  than  one  leading  school  in  Liverpool,  and  our  college  is 
represented  on  many  of  the  local  schemes,  very  oiten  through  the  Charity 
Commissioners'  scheme.  It  is  sometimes  the  college,  as  Principal  Ward 
has  said,  and  sometimes  the  university  that  makes  the  nomination ;  both 
are  quite  common,  and  both  are  valuable. 

14.636.  (Dr.  Fairhaim,)  Is  it  a  matter  of  the  locality  P — It  is  a  matter 
mainly  of  the  locality  of  the  schools  that  are  near  Liverpool,  not  neces- 
sarily in  Lancashire  ;  but  I  might  instance  the  Calday  Grange  Grammar 
School,  which  is  in  Cheshire,  but  practically  close  to  Liverpool,  being 
near  to  Birkenhead.  It  is  nearly  always  a  matter  of  locality  that  suggests 
nomination  by  the  college. 

14.637.  {To  Principal  Bodingion.)  How  is  that  in  Yorkshire  P— I  think 
that  in  our  experience  there  has  been  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
the  introduction  of  the  college  by  the  Charity  Commission  into  various 
schemes  as  one  of  the  nominating  bodies.  I  think  that  the  Yorkshire 
OoUeffe  is  represented  on  the  governing  bodies  of  about  six  schools.  I 
myself  am  on  the  governing  bodv  of  two  schools  at  Dewsbury  and  the 
grammar  school  at  Beverley,  and  varioas  professors  of  the  college  are 
on  four  other  schools.  Of  course,  unofficially,  we  are  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  one  or  more  at  Leeds,  such  as  the  girls'  grammar  school.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  more  desirable  link  between  the  college  and 
the  school  than  through  the  medium  of  such  representation.  (Ftce* 
Chancellor  Ward.)  Did!  correctly  understand  the  honourable  Chairman 
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to  ask  with  special  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the  representative 
of  the  college  or  nniversity  on  technical  education  committees  P 

14.638.  {Chairman.)  I  meant  to  inclnde  thoee  ? — I  shoald  then  like  to 
say  in  addition  that  the  corporation  of  Manchester  appoints  on  its  various 
committees  certain  outsiders  who  are  not  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  on  the  technical  instruction  committee  it  has  taken  the  very  proper, 
and  I  think,  useful  step  of  appointing  one  or  two  outsiders  directly 
connected  with  the  college,  a  member  of  the  council  and  myself. 

14.639.  They  are  appointed  in  point  of  fact  in  respect  of  their 
connexion  with  the  college ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  college  is  not 
asked  qua  college  to  name  them,  it  is  the  act  of  the  committee  itself  P— 
They  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  and  myself,  by  their  own  motion. 

14.640.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  They  adopted  you,  in  fact  P — ^Yes. 

14.641.  {Chairman  to  Principal  RendalL)  What  is  your  experience  in 
Liverpool  in  this  matter? — In  the  case  of  the  technical  instruction 
committee  in  Liverpool,  the  college  was  invited  to  name  a  representative, 
and  so  too  were  other  bodies,  the  secondary  schools,  the  council  of 
education,  the  elementary  school  managers,  and  so  on.  There  are  five 
different  bodies  who  were  invited  by  the  council  to  name,  and  did  name, 
representatives. 

14.642.  Whereupon  they  were  co-opted  ? — Yes,  by  nomination. 

1 4.643.  {Principal  Bodington.)  And  what  has  been  your  experience  P  — 
That  has  not  been  so  in  the  case  of  Yorkshire  ;  the  city  council  of  Leeds 
has  no  external  representatives  on  its  technical  instruction  committee. 

14.644.  Nor  the  West  Riding  County  Council  P— The  technical 
instruction  committee  of  the  West  Biding  has,  I  think,  co-opted  members, 
but  not  from  the  college. 

14.645.  {To  Vice-Chancellor  Ward.)  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  at  one  time,  at  any  rate,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
lappiug  between  work  done  b^  Owens  College  and  the  work  done  by  other 
technical  or  scientific  educational  institutions  in  Manchester.  How  far 
could  that  be  said  to  be  the  case  even  to-day  P — ^I  think  that  even  to-day 
there  is  overlapping  between  the  different  educational  institutions  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  some  over- 
lapping between  certain  institutions  of  the  present,  or  institutions  which 
are  in  course  of  being  called  into  being,  and  the  college.  That  ia  a  point 
which,  not  from  the  view  of  the  college  in  particular,  but  from  the  view 
of  education  in  Manchester  in  general,  has  struck  several  of  those 
interested  in  education  in  Manchester ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  conference 
the  Dean  of  Manchester,  the  high- master  of  the  grammar  school,  and 
others,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  technical  instruction  committee  to 
name  a  consultative  body  to  discuss  this  very  c[uestion  of  overlapping ; 
or  rather,  it  was  called  a  committee  on  co-ordination,  of  which  it  is  of 
course  the  converse  term.  That  committee  is  at  present  sitting,  and 
it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  draw  up  for  its  own  use  a  conspectus  of  the 
Manchester  educational  institutions  and  their  work,  which  shows  at  a  glance 
where  such  overlapping  may  be  suspected,  and  where  it  actually  takes 
place.  That  is  at  present  a  private  document,  but  it  cannot  long  be  so, 
and  I  should  thinlc  that  it  would  be  of  groat  value  as  a  supplement  ix> 
whatever  evidence  may  be  given  on  the  subject. 

14.646.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  us  have  it  p — ^With  the  greatest 
pleasure,  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  do  so.  The  overlapping  as  between  the 
college  (which  was  the  question  you  aske  1  me)  and  other  institutions  would 
consist  partly  in  the  overlapping  between  the  college  and  the  grammar 
school.  1  do  not  think  there  is  much  fear  of  that  being  seriously  regarded 
now ;  it  was  more  so  in  the  past.  There  is  also  considerable  apprehension 
of  overlapping  between  the  technical  school,  which  is  now  being  called 
into  being,  and  Owens'  College ;  and  I  think  ic  is  one  of  the  gravest 
educational  questions  with  regard  to  technical  instruction,  particularly 
in  Manchester,  and  it  will  be  for  the  future,  whether  that  overlapping 
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may  be  aToided,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  fact.  I  myself 
camiot  but  hope  that  a  stricter  definition  of  technical  education  will 
shortly  be  attempted,  which  might  make  it  impossible  for  mistaken  to  be 
committed,  such  as  are  likely  to  be  committed,  if  two  different  persons  or 
anthorities  have  a  different  view  of  what  technical  education  is.  If  no 
distinction  is  made,  for  instance,  between  a  Gcwerh$chule  and  a  Poly- 
iecknicum,  which  is  a  perfectly  patent  distinction  to  everybody  familiar 
with  the  subject,  but  is  by  no  means  observed  in  creating  technical 
schools.  I  am  not  criticising  the  programme  of  technical  schools,  but 
I  am  pointing  out  that  that  is  one  of  the  cases  or  points  in  which  over- 
lapping may  take  place,  and  where  it  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  I 
do  not  know  that  tnere  is  any  other  method  that  I  can  suggest  by  Vhich 
to  avoid  it,  except  by  open  conference,  such  as  at  Manchester  we  are 
trying  to  institute,  between  different  bodies,  and  letting  those  conferences 
be  as  far  as  possible  in  public,  so  that  the  public  may  know  where  work 
is  being  duplicated,  and  especially  where  work  is  being  duplicated  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  or  where  work  is  being  done  over  again  that  has 
already  been  provided  for. 

14r,647 .  If,  for  instance,  a  very  costly  institution  for  higher  technical 
instruction,  with  a  complete  set  of  apparatus,  with  laboratories  and  so  on, 
and  a  staff  of  professors  were  ffotng  to  be  established  in  Manchester,  a 
great  deal  of  whose  work  would  practically  be  the  same  kind  of  work 
that  is  now  being  done  in  the  laboratory  and  by  the  scientific  apparatus 
and  staff*  of  Owens  College  P — That  is  my  deliberate  opinion. 

14,648.  You  feel  that  there  would  bo  a  considerable  waste  involved  in 
that  P — That  is  so.  Of  course  it  is  always  possible  that  under  certain 
circumstances,  by  the  appointmect  of  a  particularly  efficient  teacher, 
work  might  be  done  better  at  one  institution  than  at  another ;  but  that  is 
not  so  much  the  question. 

I4,o«9.  How  would  you  propose,  then,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  this  waste 
of  funds  in  the  duplication  of  institutions  P — I  should  like  the  range  of 
instruction,  the  area  of  operations  of  a  technical  school,  limited  to  its 
proper  purposes. 

14.650.  Would  you  not  think  that  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of 
the  local  authority  might  make  some  difference  in  the  matter — I  mean  in 
the  local  authority  charged  with  the  supervision  of  Secondary  Education  ? 
— Very  possibly. 

14.651.  Some  organic  correlation,  let  us  say,  between  Owens  College 
and  the  local  authority  P — If  some  such  institution,  as  we  have  attempted 
for  purely  temporary  purposes,  could  exist  with  powers,  it  might  make  a 
great  difference,  I  think. 

14.652.  Will  you  indicate  the  kind  of  definition  *  that  you  think  might 
remove  this  difficulty,  or  at  least  abate  it  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  question 
for  me  to  attempt  to  answer,  but  my  view  is  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  instruction  of  the  pohjtechnicum  and  the  instruction  of  the 
technical  school,  or  Oeirerhchttfe ;  that  ihe  one  is  intended  to  train  the 
skilled  artisan  and  craftsman,  while  the  other  is  intended  to  instil  the 
principles  of  the  sciences,  and  to  take  into  its  instimction  those  who  will 
be  masters  of  industrial  operations,  or  will  take  a  leading  part  in  their 
management.  Such  a  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the  training 
of  the  special  craftsman  or  artisan,  and  the  training  of  the  man 
enga^^  in  industrial  operations,  who  has  had  a  higher  scientific 
training  as  well. 

14.653.  Putting  it  in  a  somewhat  broad  and  loose  way,  the  one  would 
take  the  theoretically  scientific  side  of  the  work,  and  the  other  would 
take  the  practical  and  applied  side  of  the  work  P— Just  .so.  At  the  same 
time  I  shall  not  be  understood,  of  course,  to  imply  that  there  would 
not  be  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  in  instruction  between  the  two 
remaining ;  that  speaks  for  itself. 

14.654.  (To  PrincipcU  Bendall.)  Have  you  had  any  similar  experience  in 
Liverpool  P — I  think  that  in  Liverpool  we  stand  in  a   somewhat  different 
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position.      Some   overlapping  is  inevitable  ;*   but  one  must  distingnish 
betw^cen  overlapping  in  respect  of  subjects  and  overlapping  in  respect  of 
age.     Very  often  when  subjects  might  be  said  to  overlap,  there  is  no  real 
overlapping  of  work,  because  they  are  taught  to  students  partly  of  differ- 
ent status,  and  still  more  of  different  age.    If,  for  instance,  we  take  the 
relation  of  our  university  college  to  the  secondary  schools,  at  the  local 
secondary  schools  there  are  comparatively  few  who  continue  there  over 
16  or  1 7.    I  have  been  looking  at  the  ages  of  our  students,  and  I  find  that, 
though  we  do  admit  nominally  under  16,  we  have  now  one  student  who  was 
within  two  or  three  months  of  16  on  joining ;  from  16  to  17  we  have  26  ; 
and  then  comes  the  age  at  which  our  members  are  largest,  that  is  to  say, 
from  17  to  18  we  have  39 ;  from  18  to  19  we  have  47;  and  from  19  to  20 
we  have  37.     So  that  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  as  between  schools  and 
colleges,  in  fact  almost  all  that  is  mischievous,  is,  I  think,  prevented  by 
the  a^^e  discrimination.     Then  we  come  to  what,  of  course,  is  the  critical 
question  in  many  centres — that  of  technical  education.    At  Liverpool  there 
is  no  overlapping  of  any  serious  or  mischievous  kind,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  have  no  large  technical  schools ;  there  is  no  higher  technology  in 
Liverpool  except  at  the  University  College.     That  is  supported  upon  this 
particular  side — L  mean  in  chemistry,  in  physics,  in  electro-technics,  and 
in  engineering — by  grants  from  the  technical  instruction  committee,  and 
is  really  the  only  day -class  organisation  for  thorough  laboratory  instruc- 
tion in  the  technological  subjects.     When  one  comes  to  the  evening,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  lower  technical  work,  if  one  may  so  describe  it,  tnrough 
the  form  of  evening  classes.    As  regards  ordinary  science  and  art  classes, 
the  industrial  classes  for  working  men  and  apprentices  of  a  somewhat 
higher  age  than  the  ordinary  science  and  art  classes,  and  the  specialised 
instruction  given  at  the  college,  the  discrimination  is  chiefly  by  speoial- 
isation  of  the  subjects ;  the  evening  classes  take  what  one  may  roughly 
call  South  Kensington  work,  that  is.  elementary  technical  work,  and  the 
college  takes,  what  there  is  not  a  very  great  deal  of,  specialised  work 
either  for  chemists  or  engineers.    The  college  does  very  little  besides 
that  in  the  evening  science  classes.    So  that  really  at  Liverpool,  mainly 
by  the  action  of  the  technical  iastruction  committee,  any  damaging  oyer- 
lapping  has  been  quite  excluded,  and  I  think  it  might  always  be  excluded 
if  tnere  were  a  technical  instruction  committee  anxious  to  avoid  it,  and 
aiming  at  that  end  in  its  administration  of  grants*    In  the  da>time,  for 
a  centre  like  Liverpool,  which  is  not  largely  technical,  and  where  there  is 
not  probably  room  for  great  technical  developments  (I  mean  technical  as 
distinguished  from  commercial — we  are  primarily  a  commercial  centre),  I 
think  that  the  natural  gradation  would  be,  from  the  science  side ;  first  the 
primary  school,  then  the  organised  science  school  which  the  technical 
instruction  committee  supports  to  some  extent  with  grants,  then  a  passage 
to  the  University  College.     Or  you  might  have  a  secondary  school  sub- 
stituted for  the  organised  science  school,   attende<l  by  boys  and  girls 
joining  the  secondary  school  at  an  earlier  stage,  taking  their  science  at 
the  secondary  school,  and,  when  ripe  to  specialise,  at  the  age  of  16  or 
later,  procecamg  to  the  University  College  performing  its  natural  function 
as  a  poly  tech  nicum.     lu  that  way  at  Liverpool,  I  think,  there  would  bu 
no  great  difficulty  in  preventing  overlapping  and  keeping  the  spheres 
distinct. 

14,655.  {To  Principal  Bodingion.)  What  is  your  experience  on  this 
subject  P — I  think  that  there  is  very  little  overlapping  in  Leeds,  whether 
from  a  paucity  of  institutions  or  not  I  cannot  say.  With  regard  to  any 
possible  overlapping  between  the  schools  and  the  University  College,  my 
experience  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Principal  Bendall.  We  do 
nominally  admit  students  undef  1 6  years  of  ago,  but  we  have  only  five ; 
we  have  only  24  between  16  and  17,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  students  are 
over  17  years  of  age.  So  that  there  is  very  little  overlapping  indeed 
there.  We  have  no  day  institution  in  Leeds  which  is  undertaking  technical 
work  at  all  in  competition  with  that  of  the  college.  The  school  of  science 
does  evening  work,  and  receives  from  the  technical  instruction  committee 
a  grant,  which  for  the  current  year  is,  1  think,  a  little  larger  than  the 
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imnt  which  the  technical  instruction  committee  make  to  the  college. 
The  technical  insti-nction  committee  have  not,  I  think,  troubled  them- 
selyes  at  all  with  the  correlation  of  the  work  which  is  done  in  the 
different  inBtitutionn,  but  by  tradition  the  work  which  is  done  in  the 
School  of  Science  is  mainly  South  Kensington  work,  and  the  work  which 
is  dono  in  the  college  in  its  evening  classes  is  work  of  a  higher  character. 
Very  often  in  the  enginocring  department,  students  who  nave  been  day 
students,  and  been  through  all  the  classes,  coniinue.  in  attendance.  We 
do  not  give  any  practical  instruction  in  chemistry  in  the  evening,  as  we 
do  not  nnd  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  highest  chemical  instruction 
on  the  part  of  evening  students,  and  the  more  elementary  chemical  teaching 
iH  done  satisfactorily  in  the  schools  of  science.  I  may  say,  therefore,  that 
all  along  the  line,  as  the  matter  stands  at  present,  we  are  in  Leeds,  I 
beliovc,  singularly  free  from  any  competition  among  institutions  to 
do  the  same  work,  with  few  and  slight  exceptions  which  I  need  hardly 
refer  to. 

14.656.  And  you  do  not  feel  that  as  regards  the  schools  of  Leeds,  there 
is  any  serious  overlapping  between  them  and  yourselves  P— Not  serious. 
For  instance,  I  have  mentioned  in  my  precis  a  trifling  fact,  which  is,  that 
in  the  girls'  hi^h  school  in  Leeds,  the  girls  are  kept  on  in  special  classes 
from  the  age  of  17  to  20,  which  is  work,  I  think,  that  might  be  done  at  the 
college.  1  rather  refer  to  that  (it  is  a  trifling  matter)  partly  as  an  apology 
for  the  rather  small  number  of  girls  in  atten&nce  at  the  Yorkshire  College, 
as  compared  with  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  some  others.  The 
girls'  high  school  at  Leeds  is  an  institution  which  perhaps  a  little  sets 
the  tone,  and  I  think  that  by  the  institution  of  classes  for  by-students 
there  has  been  a  little  rivalry  set  up  in  work  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
would,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  students,  be  better  done  in  the 
c  )llege,  but  is  done  in  the  girls'  high  school.  That  affects  no  large 
number ;  there  are,  I  think,  a  dosen  students.  At  the  same  time 
it  appears  to  me  that,  they  are  just  the  kind  of  young  ladies  who  would 
benetit  by  the  rather  larger  and  freer  life  of  a  college,  and  possibly  also, 
one  might  say,  from  the  more  export  instruction  that  is  given  by  those 
who  are  devoting  their  life  to  research,  and  higher  training.  That  is, 
however,  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

14.657.  {La/ly  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Docs  that  remark  apply  to  other 
secondary  schools  for  girls  ;  do  they  also  a  little  overlap  you  ? — I  do  not 
know  that.  I  know  of  no  other.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  special  feature  of 
the  girls'  high  school.  I  never  heard  of  it  being  done  anywhere  else. 
I  think  there  are  special  reasons  for  it,  partly  financial.  {Vice' Chancellor 
W(ird.)  I  think  that  the  same  would  apply  to  the  girls'  high  school, 
Manchester,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  injuriously. 

14.658.  {Chairman.^  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  any  of  you 
would  like  to  dwell,  as  illustrating  the  relation  between  your  respectire 
colleges  and  secondary,  or  technical  schools.  We  have  examined  into  a 
certain  number  of  points  on  which  your  memoranda  appear  to  touch, 
but  there  may  be  others  which  occur  to  you  that  have  not  been  pnt  to 
you? — I  should  just  like  to  supplement  what  my  colleagues  have  said 
with  regard  to  ages.  Our  experience  is  much  the  same,  and  the  figures 
are  useful  to  remove  a  misapprehension.  At  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
wo  have  only  41  students  at  16  years  of  age,  ahd  923  upws^tis  of  that  age, 
and  in  the  arts  department  only  there  were  470  over  18  years,  and  304 
over  20  years.  The  only  other  })oint  that  I  should  like  to  touch  upon 
is  the  fact,  which  is  very  well  recognised  in  the  localities,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  whether  it  is  so  completely  recognised  throughout  the 
country,  namely,  that  the  university  colleges  aim  at  providing  a  higher 
litcTiiry,  as  well  as  the  higher  scientific,  examination.  It  is  a  misappre- 
hension which  I  do  not  think  prevails  in  our  own  district,  but  whiwi  I 
have  found  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  main  object 
of  the  university  colleges  is  to  provide  and  impart  a  higher  scientific 
and  technical  education.  That  is  against  the  fundamental  conception  of 
the  university   colleges,  and  of   the  university  to  which  these   threo 
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colleges  belong,  which  are  intended  to  teach  the  subjects  usnally 
taaght  in  nuiversities  on  the  arts  side  (to  take  the  ordinary  distinction) 
as  well  as  on  the  science  side.  That,  has  been  the  aim  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  over  since  the  institution  of  the  college,  and  has 
continued  such  since  the  college  was  founded.  I  went  over  tliis  morning 
the  list  of  the  associates  of  the  college,  that  is  to  say,  students  who  have 
attained  a  permanent  connexion  with  the  college  by  having  graduated 
in  the  different  universities  of  the  country,  and  I  find,  that,  exclusiye  of 
the  medical  and  law  students,  the  nural)er  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
arts  degree  (I  mean  in  London  University  or  Victoria  University), 
because  the  arts  degree  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  includes  both  branches, 
is  still  very  considerably  larger  than  that  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
science  degree.  I  am  only  taking  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  remove 
a  misapprehension,  which,  J  believe,  one  is  accustomed  to  find  stronger 
the  ftiriner  one  finds  oneself  removed  from  the  aroa  of  these  colleges. 
I  believe  that  the  principal  of  the  University  College,  Liverpool,  has 
entered  more  fully  into  that  matter,  but  we  are  quite  at  one,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  principal  of  the  Yorkshire  College  also  is  at  one  with  us 
on  that  point, — ^which  we  do  not  think  it  useless  to  insist  upon. 

14,659.  {To  Principal  BendalL)  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you 
would  like  to  mention  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the 
colleffes  to  Secondary  Education  P — I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  point 
whicn  Vice -Chancellor  Wnrd  has  touched  upon,  and  I  have  prepared  a 
few  tables  of  figures  that  may  help  to  briuK  it  home  to  the  meml)ers  of 
the  Commission — I  mean  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  arts  side  in 
the  Victoria  University.  1  have  tabulated  the  figures  of  the  professional 
and  teaching  equipment ;  and  I  find  at  our  college,  on  the  arts  side  eight 
professors,  on  the  science  side  six,  and  in  medicine  eight ;  in  Owens 
College  it  is  arts  nine,  science  ten,  and  medicine  eight ;  showing  that  in 
professional  teaching  and  equipment  there  is  as  much  strength  and 
expenditure  put  into  the  art^  side  as  into  the  side  of  science.  Again, 
taki.ig  the  students,  I  have  worked  out  the  list  of  the  graduation  retarns 
for  the  last  five  years,  which  I  can  furnish  to  the  Commission  (handing  in 
the  same),  and  it  might  surprise  some,  perhaps,  to  see  the  large  proportion 
which  is  borne  by  the  arts  graduates  to  the  graduates  in  science  or 
medicine;  vou  will  see  that  the  result,  taken  over  than  series  of  years,  is, 
if  we  include  law  in  arts,  to  give  128  on  the  arts  side,  140  on  the  science 
side,  and  120  m  medicine  :  — 
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In  onr  own  college — for  I  thon^ht  it  well  to  test  the  figures  from 
▼arious  sides— you  see  the  proportions  of  the  stndents  actaaUj  i^esident 
daring  the  last  two  sessions,  and  there  a^in  we  get  approximately 
similar  resiiltd,  showing  the  arts  not  at  all  far  in  arrear  of  tne  sciences « 
eren  though  science  includes  the  technical  work  of  large  departments, 
like  those  of  engineering  and  chemistry.    I  corroborate  these  results  from 
what  is  the  most  parallel  organisation  in  the  country,  namely,  tiie  London 
tJniversity.     It  will  be  seen  from  the  Bgurcs  that  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  university  from  1838  to  1892,  the  number  of  graduates  in  arts  is 
nearly  five  times  that  in  science — the  totals  being  4,547  in  arts,  520  in 
law,  and  874  in  science.    Throughout   these  figures  I  have  reckoned 
mathematics  as  on  the  science  side  and  not  on  the  arts  side  ;  that  is  the 
side  to  which  it  belongs  in  onr  own  university. 

14.660.  {8ir  Henry  Boscoe.)  But  of  courne  the  science  degree  was  not 
instituted  until  some  time  in  the  sixties  P— That  is  true,  and  there  must 
be  a  deduction  made  for  that. 

14.661.  There  must  be  a  considerable  deduction  on  that  account,  must 
there  not  P—  Tes ;  the  figures  would  then  be  3,581  in  arts,  424  in  law, 
and  874  in  science. 

14.662.  You  ought  to  give  a  similar  period  for  London  to  that  shown 
for  Victoria,  ought  you  not  P — That  is  done  in  the  paper  which  I  have 
handed  in. 

14.663.  Those  last  totals  do  not  give  a  fair  indication,  do  thejP — 
They  are  for  the  present  purpose  less  important.  What  I  wish  to  press 
as  the  main  corollary  is,  that  so  far  from  the  arts  side  in  relation  to 
Secondary  Education  being  unimportant  or  negligible,  my  own  belief 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  humanist  education  in  the  north  of  England  is 
very  largely  bound  up  with  the  Victoria  University.  At  present  the 
Victoria  TJniversity  is  only  beginning  to  be  known  or  understood 
throughout  the  north,  and  still  more  so  in  the  south ;  but  it  numbers  over 
2,000  registered  students  in  its  three  colleges  —  registered  day  students — 
students  in  the  strictest  sense.  It  is  common  in  the  south,  where  the  great 
public  schools  are  situate,  and  even  in  Oxfor^  ^'^d  Cambridge,  to  find 
complete  ignorance  of  the  importance  of  the  victoria  Universitv,  and 
even  of  the  existence  of  an  arts  side  in  that  university ;  and  what  makes  mo 
desire  to  lay  stress  U)X)n  this  is,  that  in  the  conference  of  headmasters 
and  in  the  scheme  which  was  proposed  (I  daresay  it  may  have  been  passed) 
by  that  conference,  I  oljserved  that  on  the  arts  side  there  is  a  tacit  and 
complete  ignoring  of  the  Victoria  University.  The  form  of  grading  that 
they  suggest  is,  first,  a  preparatorv  school,  then  the  technical  school, 
and  then  the  local  university  college  as  representing  higher  tech- 
nological work;  }>ut  when  they  come  to  what  I  called  the  humanist 
education,  I  observe  that  the  grading  set  down  is,  the  hiffh,  or 
first  grade  school,  and  through  the  public  schools  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge, — with  the  Victoria  University  completely  ignored.  Now  it 
may  be  right  to  regard  certain  local  university  colleges  as  entirely  schools 
of  higher  science  and  technology ;  how  far  that  is  true  of  Nottingham,  or 
Birmmgham,  or  Sheffield,  or  Newcastle,  I  am  not  altogether  prepared  to 
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say ;  but  certainly  it  is  eminently  nntiiie,  as  all  the  figures  show,  both  of 
graduates,  of  strength  of  eauipment,  and  of  college  expenditure  in  the 
Victoria  University.  I  thinK  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  disastrous  and 
calamitous  mistakes  that  any  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  could 
make,  to  check  what  there  is  of  humanist  education  in  the  north  by 
excluding  Victoria  University  from  its  natural  place  in  the  sphere  of  arts. 
The  impression,  1  think,  partly  arises  from  our  present  relations  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  do  in  arts,  particularly  classics  and  history, 
send  on  some  of  our  oest  students  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  Id  science 
we  send  on  very  few, — I  should  think  that  we  probably  receive  rather 
more  than  we  send  on.  We  always  have  a  few  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
graduates ;  we  hardly  ever  send  on  a  science  graduate  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. We  send  them  to  continental  universities,  particularly  to  G-ermany . 
1  think  the  reasons  why  we  are  more  subordinate  to  Oxford  and  CambridKC 
in  arts  than  in  science  are,  first  that  the  headmasters,  who  are  commonly 
arts  men,  are  familiar  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  they  have  inherited 
their  traditions  from,  and  have  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  prepossession  for, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  while  they  are  hitherto  comparatively  unfamiliar 
with  the  Victoria  University ;  and  secondly,  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
provide  a  national  competition,  which  we  at  present  do  not,  but  are  slowly 
at  any  rate  coming  to  do.  If  anyone  wishes  to  gain  recognition  in 
classics,  philosophy  or  history,  whatever  his  knowledge  is,  he  must  enter 
for  the  Honours  School  at  Oxford  or  the  Tripos  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
get  his  legitimate  recogaition.  That  of  course  will  gradually  pass  away. 
Then  there  is  a  third  j^eason,  which  is  the  operation  of  the  scholarship 
system.  At  present,  and  throuohout  the  century,  there  certainly  haa 
been  a  preponderance  of  scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  given  to 
art  subjects,  particularly  classics  and  mathematics,  and,  at  present,  almost 
any  promising  scholar,  or  anv  able  mathematician,  is  able  to  get  a 
scholarship  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  classics  or  mathematics,  and  is 
not  able,  with  the  same  ease,  to  get  one  in  science,  because  there  are  so 
many  fewer  scholarships  on  the  science  side.  Further,  of  course  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  must  retain  their  natural  and  historical  advantages  and 
their  whole  surrounding  environment,  with  which  Victoria  can  never 
compote;  but  I  think  that  that  will  be  quite  counterbalanced  by  the 
smaller  cost,  by  the  more  economical  opportunities  which  we  supply. 

14.664.  (Ghairman.)  You  might  really,  in  this  respect,  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  colleges  of  Victoria  University  and  the  Scottish  Universities. 
They  in  the  same  way  sometimes  send  students  up  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  no  one  denies  their  claim  to  be  uni^ersitios  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  may  possibly  relieve  you  of  some  trouble  if  I  say 
that  I  do  not  think  that  any  member  of  this  Commission  is  likely  to  fall 
into  any  error  on  the  subject  ? — That  is  very  reassuring.  I  did  not  wish 
that  our  colleges  should  be  simply  regarded  as  university  colleges,  rather 
than  as  members  of  a  university. 

14.665.  (To  Principal  Boding  ton.)  Have  you  any  further  observations      Uwivrnwrrr 
that  you  desire  to  make  to  the  Commission? — 1  should  just  like  to  call  hiShS^ilJm 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  grade  school  is  feeding  the  Y'orkshire     ELKMsirTABT 
College  in  a  somewhat  important  degree  ;  and  that  it  appears  to  me  it  is        Schools. 
desirable  that  it  should  be  recognised  that  a  higher  grade  school  is  a  place 

which  may  fitly  be  in  direct  relation  with  the  university  college. 

14.666.  In  other  words,  although  it  has  been  hitherto  classed  as  an 
elementary  school,  you  would  consider  it  to  be  a  secondary  school  p — I  do 
not  think  I  should.  It  may  be  drawing  rather  a  fine  distinction,  but  I 
should  rather  say  that  it  was  the  medium  through  which  the  elementary 
school  itself  came  into  direct  relation  with  the  university. 

14.667.  Would  you  call  it  a  tertium  quid  .?— Yes.  I  think  that  while  it 
is  not  properly  precisely  part  of  the  secondary  school  system,  you  must 
make  some  provision  by  which  a  number  of  boys  from  elementary  schools 
can  come  to  the  university  without  t.ransf erring  them  to  grammar  schools ; 
and  BO  again  when  they  cannot  be  conveniently  transferred  to  grammar 
schools.     Without  quarrelling  about  words,  I  should  myself  not  include 
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the  higher  grade  school  in  the  seoondary  schools ;  but  I  should  wish  to 
see  it  recognised  as  a  feeder  for  the  univ^ersity,  and  made  as  efficient  as 
possible  for  that  purpose.  I  think  such  efficiency  might  be  greatly 
increased  if  higher  grade  schools  were  less  dependent  npon,  or  less  under 
the  iufloencc  of,  the  Science  and  Arts  grants  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
i^Viee-i  hancellor  Ward.)  I  ma^  point  out  that  this  is  a  matter 
nrhich  is  Tery  much  affected  in  its  operation  by  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  technical  school,  as  to  wnether  the  higher  grade  boys  will 
pasH  direct  to  the  uuiTorsity  college.  We  have  had  at  Owens  College 
about  25  of  these  boTS,  who  hare  done  extremely  well,  chiefly  the  holders 
of  scholarships.  They  have  been  among  om  science  students  a  most 
appreciable  element 

14,6^.  And  they  haye  come  direct  from  higher  grade  schools  P — ^Yes ; 
but  1  look  npon  them  as  exceptionally  cleyer  boys,  who  mnst  be  regarded 
as  exceptions,  and  their  successors  will  probably  always  be  the  same.  I 
refer  to  boys  who  have  come  at  16.  Sometimes  lads  come  to  us  at  that 
age  who  arc  exceptionally  forward,  but  the  ordinary  conrse  for  a  higher 
grade  boy  who  is  .inclinea  to  chemistry  or  physics,  should  be  to  go  to  a 
technical  school  from  16  to  18  years  of  age,  or  possibly  to  the  modem 
side  of  a  grammar  school. 

14-, 669.  But  you  would  say,  in  conformity  with  what  yon  have  already 
indicated,  that  where  his  scientific  talent,  not  merely  his  talent  for  prac- 
tical craftsmanship,  but  scientific  talent,  appears  to  be  considerable,  it  is 
better  that  he  Bhuuld  come  to  the  university  college  where  the  scientific 
inbtrnction  will  be  be^st  giyen  P — Yes ;  but  that,  m  my  opinion,  ought 
always  to  be  in  the  case  of  exceptional  boys. 

14.670.  Have  you  formed  any  strong  view  as  to  what  the  position  of  the 
higher  grade  elementary  school  itself  ought  to  be,  and  whether  it  is  better 
for  boys  to  be  carried  on  in  it  until  they  are  ready  to  go  to  the  higher 
technical  school,  or  university  college,  or  whether  they  should  quit  any 
school  that  is  called  elementary,  at  a  comparatively  early  aee,  and  take 
the  remaining  three  or  tour  years  of  their  course  in  a  8econ£&ry  school  F 
— I  have  recently  been  brought  face  to  face  a  good  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  educa- 
tion of  the  higher  grade  school  for  ordinary  boys,  at  the  leyel  that  yon 
indicate,  either  on  the  scientific  or  the  literary  side,  and  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  send  the  greater  number  of  children  through  a  scientific  educa- 
tion of  the  secondary  stage  at  the  higher  grade  school,  but  that  there  will 
always  be  a  certain  number  of  boys  whom  it  is  desirable  to  retain  there 
longer,  and  send  direct  to  the  university  college. 

14.671.  What  is  your  view  of  the  position  and  function  of  the  so-called 
higher  grade  elementary  school  itself ;  do  yon  consider  that  it  is  a  thing 
which  has  accidentally  grown  up  to  fill  a  void  which  has  been  left  in 
education,  but  which  might  be  removed  and  have  some  other  system 
substituted  for  it ;  or  do  you  consider  it  as  being  in  itself  a  fortunate  out- 
growth, and  one  that  ought  to  be  cherished  and  protected? — I  consider 
that  it  is  an  outgrowth  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  develop 
indefinitely. 

14.672.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  That  it  should  be  determined  by  the 
career  P — Yes,  and  the  facilities  which  the  locality  may  possess  of  another 
kind 

14,(i73.  (Chairman  to  Principal  Bodingion.)  Baye  you  any  further 
remarks  to  ()fi*er  on  this  subject.  You  will  observe  that  the  educational 
system  is  diflbrent  at  Leeds  from  what  it  is  at  Manchester.  I  thiuk  that 
there  would  be  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  transferring  to  the  gram- 
mar schools  any  considerable  number  of  boys  at  13  or  14  years  of  age ;  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  higher  grade  school  naturally  exists  as 
a  completion  of  the  education  in  the  ease  of  not  merely  the  exceptional 
boys,  but  a  very  large  number  of  promising  boys  who  haye  started  their 
career  in  elementary  schools.  It  appears  to  me,  that  nothing  would  be 
more  disadvantageous  to  the  grammar  school  itself  than  to  draft  into  it  a 
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l&rge  number  of  boys  at  13  or  14  years  of  age  whose  earlier  education  has 
l>e6n  different  from  that  given  iu  the  grammar  schools.  The  transfer 
must  be  made  at  11  or  12.  Therefore,  if  the  secondary  school  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  higher  school  for  all  the  more  aspiring  elementary 
l>oytf,  it  follows  that  you  must  foresee  the  career  at  11  or  12  years,  which  is 
■fcoo  early  to  foresee  it ;  and,  therefore,  I  confess  that  I  regard  the  higher 
grade  school  as  a  natural  and  fortunate  result  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  last  few  years.-  1  should  think  that  not  merely  in  science,  but  also  in 
languages,  the  work  that  is  done  i^  the  Leeds  Higher  Grade  School  is 
of  so  satisfactory  a  quality  that  it  is  not  the  very  exceptional  boy,  but 
the  ordinarily  clever  boy  who  does  his  work  well,  who  may  pass  on 
advantageously  to  the  university  college.  That  may  be  due  to  some  extent 
to  special  circumstances,  but  that  is  my  experience. 

14.674.  You  have  an  exceptionally  good  school  of  that  kind  in  Leeds, 
have  you  not  ?  —That  is  so. 

14.675.  (To  PrindpaZ  EendaiL)  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Principal  Bodington  have  said? — I  hardly 
think  that  my  opinion  is  worth  very  much,  but  it  is  not  in  complete 
agreement  with  that  of  Principal  Bitdington ;  I  see  the  difficulties  so  much 
more  clearly  than  the  solution.  I  feel  that  the  difficulties  really  lie  in  the 
question  of  fees  and  social  status.  Apart  from  those  (but  it  is  almost  idle 
to  say  apart  from  those),  my  tliought  would  be  that  the  primary  school 
function  should  be  limited  really  to  the  national  educatiou  in  English, 
and  the  rudimentary  science  subjects,  dealing  little  or  not  at  all  with 
foreign  languages,  and  still  less  with  classical  languages ;  that  then  the 
pupils  should  pass — on  the  arts  side — at  an  early  sta^e  (as  Principal 
Bodington  saia)  to  the  secondary  school,  if  only  the  social  status 
and  the  fees  admit  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  should  pass  on  to  the 
secondary,  grammar,  or  commercial  school ;  and  so,  if  they  persevere  and 
are  going  into  a  profession;  on  to  the  university  college  ;  but  that  those 
on  the  other  side  who  are  going  into  the  scientific  professions,  should  stay 
at  the  primary  school  until  14,  and  then  go  to  the  organised  science 
school,  which  is  really  a  higher  grade  school  in  science.  That  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  right  course  to  aim  at,  but  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out. 

14.676.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  They  should  go  before  14  years  of  age, 
surely? — I  shoula  have  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  a  primary 
school  education  satisfactorily  on  the  basis  of  English,  mathematics,  and 
the  fundamental  sciences  in  the  primary  schools  up  to  14,  or  possibly 
only  18 ;  that  is  a  detail  as  to  the  age.     1  did  mention  14. 

14.677.  (Chai/rmcm  to  Vice- Chancellor  Ward.)  We  have  now,  I  think, 
covered  everything  which  has  been  mentioned  upon  any  of  your  syllabuses, 
as  regards  the  special  relations  which  the  university  colleges  bear  to 
Secondary  Education ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  very  far  from  desiring  to 
exclude  any  evidence  that  you  mav  wish  to  give  us  with  regard  to  your 
views  as  to  the  reorganisation  oi  Secondary  Education  in  general.  I 
would  just  ask  you,  first  of  all,  whether  you  have  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  best  method  of  reorganising  the  local  authorities  and 
powers  which  control  secondary  and  technical  instruction,  and  then 
whether  you  have  any  suggestions  to  mak^  with  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  the  central  authority,  it  being  generally  agreed  that  both  reforms  aro 
required  ? — I  think  that  I  have  anticipated  a  good  deal  of  what  1  had  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  local  reorganisation  of  the  authorities,  by 
stating  that  locally,  in  Manchester,  a  committee  is  at  present  appointed 
which  might  very  well  form  the  basis  of  a  permanent  committee. 

14.678.  Is  that  the  only  observation  that  you  have  to  make  ? — I  think 

80. 

14.679.  {To  Prmdpdl  BendaU,)  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  on 
that  point  ? — ^I  have  tolerably  defined  views  in  regard  to  it.  Quite  shortly, 
I  may  say  that  in  regard  to  area  I  should  favour  the  existing  county 
council  f^vea,  as  the  most  practicable,  a^d  certainly,  for  Liverpool,  by  far 
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the  best.  It  would  be  impoesible  to  connect  Liverpool  with  the  county 
or  any  of  the  large  towns  in  Lancashire.  The  county  council  area  Boems 
ready  made,  and,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  most  suitable. 

IA,680.  And  within  Liverjwol,  would  you  prefer  to  put  Secondary 
Education  in  the  hands  of  an  enlarged  and  improved  school  boai-d,  or 
would  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  town  council,  or  in  the  hands  of  a 
new  authority  P — I  feel  that  it  depends  veiy  largely  upon  what  sources  of 
revenue  they  possess.  If  the  revenue  is  to  come  i^m  rates,  and  to  be 
levied  by  rate,  I  thinK  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  locally  elected 
representatives,  and  that  the  main  organisation  should  be  municipal, 
giving  certain  powers  of  co-option  or  of  nomination  on  to  that  locally 
elected  body,  by  educational  l)odies,  or  by  a  central  Secondary  Education 
department. 

14,^1.  Do  vou  contemplate  in  fact  a  new  local  body,  or  do  yon  con- 
template a  boay  composea  of  representatives  of  the  school  board  and  the 
town  council  P — If  a  completelv  new  body  were  established,  that  would 
be,  in  certain  ways,  most  satisfactory ;  but  I  cannot  see  from  what  source 
the  revenues  are  to  come;  and  if  that  newlv  constituted  body  were 
dependent  on  rates,  1  think  they  would  be  unable  to  levy  a  rate  without 
disoontent. 

14.682.  But  at  present  there  are  two  rating  bodies;   you  have    the 
town  council  and  the  school  board  both  rating  authorities  P — ^Tes.     I 
will  come  io  the  school  board  almoct  immediately.    I  had  in  mind  the 
town  council.    If  what  is  known,  for  instance,  as  the  spirit  money  under 
the  Local  Co  stems  and  Excise  Act,  could  be  allotted  to  the  Secondary 
Education  body,  then  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  have  a  conjoint  body, 
partly  of  municipal  representatives  elected  or  nominated  by  the  county 
council,  partly  of  local  educationists  nominated   by  the  leading  local 
educational  bodies,  and  partly  by  a  central  body,  either  a  department  of 
State,  or  possibly  the  universities.     But  if  we  come  to  a  choice  between 
the  municipal  body  and  the  school  board,  as  the  two  bodies  levying  iates» 
I  have  not  any  hesitation  in  thinking  that  the  school  board  would  be  the 
worse    body,    and    the  conuty    council,    acting    through    its    technical 
instruction  committee,  much  as  at  present,  the  better  body. 

14.683.  Ton  said  county  council ;  do  you  mean  the  town  oonncilP — I 
mean  the  same  thing. 

14.684.  In  a  town  you  would  call  it  the  town  council  P — Yes ;  but  tech- 
nically i  n  the  Act  it  is  called  the  county  council.  First,  they  have  a  suitable 
area.  Secondly,  this  would  avoid  a  party  fight  on  man^  sooondary  issues, 
and  I  think  it  would  tend  to  get  the  most  capable  educationists  from  among 
the  municipal  or  county  representatives  ;  naturally  the  men  best  qualified 
to  guide  the  administration  of  education  would  come  from  the  county 
council.  And  what  seems  to  me  the  decisive  consideration  is  that  they 
already  administer  technical  instruction  funds,  and  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  take  those  out  of  their  hands  ;  they  have  called  into  existence 
various  agencies  from  which  you  cannot  at  this  time  of  day  displace 
them.  So  that  a  very  strong  balance  of  considerations  rests  to  my  mind 
in  favour  of  entrusting  the  authority  to  the  county  council  rather  than  to 
the  school  board.  1  think  that  there  are  many  other  obiections  in  the 
way  of  committing  Secondary  Education  work  to  the  school  board. 

14.685.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  That  is  only  as  an  alternative— county 
council  versus  school  board  ? — Only  as  an  alternative ;  and  if  financial 
considerations  maKe  it  necessary  to  choose  between  the  two.  I  say 
unhesitatingly,  the  town  council. 

14.686.  Of  two  great  evils  yon  would  choose  the  least  ? — No,  1  did  not 
say  that ;  I  should  not  be  able  to  say  that  quite. 

14.687.  But  you  know  what  I  mean.  Do  you  consider  that  the  county 
council  is  the  only  alternative  P — Certainly  not. 

14.688.  Do  you  consider  that  the  county  council  is  the  best  alternative  P 
— I  think  that  any  other  alternative  would  require  some  allocation  of 
imperial  funds  or  of  special  revenues. 
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14.689.  But  yon  tHink  tiiat  it  would  be  quite  competent  to  take  those 
rerenues  and  give  them  to  some  one  elsiB  to  administer? — Not  the 
particular  funds  that  are  g^ven  now  to  the  county  councils. 

14.690.  Why  not  P— Because  it  would  create  almost  a  revolution, 
considering  the  financial  pledges  that  they  have  undertaken. 

14.691.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  been  established  so  long  that  it 
would  amount  to  a  revolution  P — I  do.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry.  The  influence  of  members  who  have  created  and  or^nised  these 
things  is  very  great  indeed,  and  I  think  that  an  attempt  to  displace  them 
would  create  an  agitation  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  stand  against 
in  Parliamenc. 

14.692.  (Chai/rman,)  Although  you  have  used  the  term  "  county  council," 
you  include  of  course  city  council  and  town  council  P — Yes,  always. 

14.693.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  But  you  would  be  glad  to  see  a  peaceful 
modification  of  the  present  county  council  itself,  that  there  should  be 
oo*optatiTe  members  r — I  should,  and  that  would  be  quite  possible  to  carry 
into  efi^ect  I  think. 

14.694.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  That  is  the  case  in  almost  all  technical 
instraction  committees,  is  it  not  P — It  is  in  Liverpool,  but  Liverpool 
presents  a  singulaily  favourable  instance.  But  that  migho  be  done 
through  an  Act  of  Parliament  quite  well. 

14.695.  (Chairman  to  Principal  Bodington*)  Have  you  any  observations 
to  add  upon  this  point  P— I  confess  that  1  should  be  sorry  to  see  Secondary- 
Education  controlled  either  by  school  boards  or  by  the  technical  instruction- 
committees  of  the  county  councils,  I  should  very  much  prefer  to  see  a  new 
body  created  on  which  school  boards  were  represented,  county  councils  were 
represented,  and  educational  experts  were  also  represented.   It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  something  of  a  calamity  to  put  Secondary  Education 
absolutely  into  the  control  either  of  school  boards  or  of  county  councils. 
Some  placeH  may  have  more  favourable  experience  of  the  one  and  other  plaoes 
may  have  more  favourable  experience  of  the  other ;  but  I  think  that  taking 
the  general  results  the  disadvantages  of  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  bodies  • 
dependent  directly  on  the  popular    vote    would  be  disastrous  to  the- 
Secondary  Education  of  the  country.    I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  body 
constituted  something  like  the  bodies  which  were  constituted  under  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act.   There  I  think  you  have  a  combination 
of  school  board  representatives,  county  council  representatives,  and  of 
experts.    I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  present  allocation  of  the 
technical  inauruction  funds  disturbed.    I  agree  with  Frincipjkl  Rendall 
that  it  would  amount,  perhaps  not  quite  to  a  revolution  but  to  the  sub* 
version  of  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  existing  work ;  it  would  quite 
upset  numerous  institutions  which  have  relied  upon  the  permanence  or 
comparative    permanence    of    the  work  which  was  instituted  by  the- 
technical  instruction  committees  of  county  councils.      But  it  appears, 
to  me  whatever  the  managing  body  for  Secondary  Education  may  be,  it 
is  extremely  important  that  in  some  way  or  other  there  should  be  repre-^ 
sentation  ot  expert  opinion.    You  do  not  want  your  experts  to  be  in  the 
majority,  but  you  do  want  them  to  be  present,  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  views. 

14.696.  (To  Viee-Chancellor  Ward.)  Have  any  of  you  any  views  which       Osstrah 
you  would  wish  to  express  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  a  central     authoeitt, 
authority  for  education.     I  put  this  question  to  you  specially,  because  it 

has  been  suggested  that  if  a  central  authority  for  Secondary  Education 
were  constituted  for  the  whole  country,  not  necessarily  an  authority,  of 
course,  with  wide  power,  but  for  certain  common  purposes,  the  universi- 
ties ought  to  obtain  some  representation  upon  it ;  therefore  I  should  par- 
ticularly desire,  treating  you  as  representatives  of  the  great  new  university 
of  the  North,  to  know  whether  you  have  any  suggestions  to  offer  upon  that 
subject? — Ton  speak  of  a  central  authority  for  the  administration  of  the 
whole  of  Secondary  Education  P 
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14.697.  For  Bach  functions,  with  regard  to  Secondary  Edacation,  m 
might  be  nsefuUy  vested  in  a  central  authoritj.  It  has  been  given  t«3  us  in 
evidence  by  nearly  every  witness  that  tjome  sort  of  central  authority  for 
Secondary  Education  is  required,  and  most  of  the  witnesses  have  tlxonght 
that  something  more  than  merely  a  Minister  of  Education  is  required,  and 
have  suggested  the  creation  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a  couucil  ^witli 
functions  relating  to  Secondary  Education,  and  it  has  been  very  conunonlj 
suggested  that  the  universities  should  be  represented  thereupon.  It  is  to 
that  point  that  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention? — I  think  I  may  say 
generally  that  that  is  certainly  the  direction  in  which  my  thoughts  have 
always  pointed. 

14.698.  I  understand  you  to  assent  to  the  view  that  such  an  authority 
is  wanted  P — Yes. 

J  4, 699.  And,  if  such  an  authority  were  established,  you  think  that  the 
universities  ought  to  be  represented  upon  it? — Ye8»  if  there  were  a 
coancil.  You  have  not  described  the  ftinctions  of  this  suggested  central 
authority,  but  I  take  it  that  they  would  be  partly  of  a  ccmsultatiFo  and 
partly  of  aa  executive  nature,  and  in  that  case  the  universities  should 
certainly  be  represented  upon  it. 

14.700.  (To  Principal  Bendall.)  What  is  your  view  upon  this  point  F — 
I  should  assume  that  there  would  be  either  direct  or  indirect  representa^ 
tion  of  the  universities  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  think  that  a  small 
amount  of  direct  representation  would  be  a  valuable  ingredient  to  secure. 
MostJy  tbey  would  be  men  who  were  giving  their  work  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  education  fbrom  the  centre,  and  not  continuing  to  take  part  in 
university  teaching.  I  think  that  one  representative  at  least  to  represent 
each  university  would  be  valuable. 

14.701.  What  do  you  mean  by  indirect  representation ;  do  you  mean 
persons  who,  although  not  appointed  expressly  to  represent  the  university, 
will,  in  fact,  represent  them  as  having  been  among  its  teachers? — Yes,  I 
mean  that  they  would  certainly  be  university  graduates  very  largely. 

14.702.  (2V)  Principal  Bodington.)  We  should  like  to  know  your  opinion 
upon  the  point  in  question  P — 1  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  point  which  I  hare 
specially  considered.  1  am  hardly  aware  what  the  fuuctions  of  such  a 
central  authority  might  be.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  an  opinion  upon 
it.  It  seems,  generally  speaking,  to  be  desirable  that  you  should  give  the 
universities  some  influence  in  a  matter  of  that  sort. 

14.703.  (To  Vice-Chancellor  Ward.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  functions  which  might  be  given  to  such  a  central 
authority  P — ^I  was  not  aware  that  that  question  would  form  part  of  our 
examination,  and  I  would  rather  not  answer  it. 

14.704.  It  bears  a  little  upon  what  we  were  considering  before  in  the 
first  part  of  your  examination,  as  to  the  relation  between  the  part  which 
the  State  might  bear,  and  the  part  which  the  universities  might  beu:,  in 
arranging  for  a  more  or  less  uniform  system  for  examining  schools  P — In 
such  a  matter  as  that  the  Ministerial  action  wouh^  be  quite  official,  advised 
by  the  council,  as  is  done  in  Continental  States  ;  and  whether  it  should 
be  through  the  department  of  a  general  education  Minister  or  not,  is  a 
matter  on  which  my  opinion  would  be  of  no  value.  If  I  might  go  back 
to  the  previous  question,  what  I  want  to  point  out  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  local  authority  (not  the  State  authority/  is,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  university,  or  the  uniyersity  authorities,  to  insist  on 
any  particular  share  or  proportion  in  the  authoritv ;  but  the  g^at  thing 
is  that  their  voice  should  be  heard,  and  publicly  heard.  In  all  these 
matters  experience  seems  to  show  that  it  is  no  matter  .what  the  exact 

.amount  of  voting  power  may  be,  but  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
.  the  voice  of  the  universities  should  be  publicly  heard. 

14.705.  It  is  not  the  quantum  of  representation  so  much  as  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  hem  standi  to  express  your  opinion ;  that  is  what  you  mean? 
— That  is  the  point. 
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14.706.  (d£r$,  Bryani  to  Principal  BendaH)  Can  you  tell  ns  irhetber  the 
-  outside  members  on  the  Literpool  Technical  Ins  traction  Ciommitiee  are 

co-opted,  or  whether  they  are  elected  by  Yarious  other  bodies,  as  is  the 
case  in  London  P — Certain  bodies  in  Liyerpool,  of  which  the  University 
College  was  one,  the  collectitre  Secondary  Scnools  another,  the  Elementary 
School  Managers  and  the  Trades  Council  another  (five  in  all),  were 
invited  by  the  town  conncil  to  nominate  representatives,  and  the  town 
oonncil  accepted  their  nominations,  and  placed  them  npon  the  technical 
instruction  committee ;  and  they  have  continued  upon  it  from  the  first. 

14.707.  And  it  is  your  view,  supposing  that  the  technical  instruction 
committee  should  be  taken  as  the  local  authority,  that  some  method  of 
representation  of  that  kind  should  be  made  statutory  ^-should  be  made 
compulsory  bv  law  P — Certainly.  I  think  that  such  a  fusion  would  be 
essential  for  the  healthy  working  of  the  body.  It  is  almost  an  accident 
if  they  work  well  at  present,  and  it  would  secure,  I  think,  a  really 
healthy  activity  on  the  part  of  the  technical  instruction  committees. 

14.708.  (Dr.  Fairbairn.)   May  I  ank  the  witnesses  whether  they  have        AeB  o» 
any  idea  as  to  what  would  be  the  fittest  age  for  Secondary  Education    uwi^sraa^ 
to  end  and  university  education  to  begin? — (Vice-CJiancdlor  Ward.)  If  I 

may  answer  that  in  the  first  instance,  1  should  point  out  that  our  university 
colleges  and  our  university  are  not  quite,  I  think,  in  the  same  relation 
as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  to  that  question.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  recent  tendency  to  move  the  age  very 
far  forward  has  not  be^n  slightly  relaxed,  but  there  are  others  who  can 
8peak  with  more  authority  than  myself  as  to  that.  I  think  that  the 
tendency  a  few  years  ago  was  to  keep  boys  altogether  too  lon^  at  school ; 
but  assuming  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  usual  age  is  now  18  or 
19  (of  which  I  am  not  quite  sure),  I  nhould  say  that  we  must  reckon  at 
cur  colleges  17  or  18  as  the  best  age — ^that  we  cannot  expect  university 
•  education  to  be  largely  taken  part  in  in  the  great  northern  centres,  anless 
we  generally  regard  17  or  lo  as  a  suitable  age  for  beginning  university 
work.  My  experience  of  man^  years  has  brought  me  to  think  that.  I 
should  be  glad  to  work  up  to  a  limit  of  17  or  18.  I  should  not,  at  present, 
wish  to  change  our  limit  at  Oweus  College  of  16,  for  we  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  very  promising  lads  ;  but  I  should  like  to  regard  17  or 
18  as  the  probable  limit  of  the  more  immediate  future.  (PrincipcU  Bendall!)  - 
I  think  that  the  question  hardly  admits  of  a  single  answer,  because 
difference  of  curriculum  requires  different  ages.  On  the  whole,  I  think, 
that  those  entering  for  science  curricula  come,  and  probably  rightly,  a 
little  earlier  than  those  entering  for  arts,  and  so  they  can  make  their 
curricula  continuous  in  the  laboratory  in  which  they  nave  begun  their 
courses  of  lectures.  Seventeen  would  seem  about  the  appropriate  age  for 
them.  As  regards  women  students,  I  should  say  that  I  prefer  their  coming 
at  a  rather  later  period  than  men  students,  and  they  do  as  a  matter  of 
fact ;  I  think  that  common  sense  has  guided  them  rightly.  Hot  many 
ladies  join  the  colleep  under  18  years  of  age. 

14.709.  But  for  art  students  what  age  would  you  recommend  P— »For 
art  students  18  seems  to  me  about  the  appropriate  age,  if  one  is  to  name 
one.  A  boy  who  has  got  to  the  top  of  the  school,  or,  as  ic  were, 
higher,  I  should  advise  to  leave  at  17 ;  ])ut  if  he  is  still  able  to  learn  at 
school,  and  has  the  necessary  conditions  of  intellectual  competition 
surrounding  him,  I  think  he  can  remain  with  advantage  to  18.  There, 
again,  his  intended  profession  is  a  material  element  If  he  is  entering  the 
minifitry  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  complete  his  college  education 
until  the  age  of  21  or  22,  and  then  he  can  pass  on  to  a  theological  college 
for  ordination,  say,  at  the  age  of  24. 

14.710.  (Ifr.  Badl^.)  Do  you  think  that  the  administrative  experience 
gained  by  a  university  body,  in  conducting  a  system  of  examinations,  is 
m  itself  Talaable  to  the  university  and  also  distinct  in  kiud  from  the 
examination  experience  which  might  be  gained  by  individual  graduates 
acting  in  their  personal  capacity  ? — ^I  tbink  it  is  very  valuable  ;  and  that 
is  why  I  should  regret  the  creation  of  a  body  of  official  examiners  acting 

Q  2 
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for  a  de]mrtinent  of  State,  rather  than  a  body  of  ezaznijiers  who  teke 
Bchool  examinatioiiB  in  coi\janction  with  their  work  in  tlie  aniverBitj : 
they  are  teachen  as  well  as  examiners ;  they  are  leamiiig^  aa  well  as 
imparting,  for  they  are  learning  school  standards,  school  methods,  the 
subjects  of  study  at  the  schools,  and  they  enable  the  university  itself  to 
form  a  far  better  judgment  of  what  standard  should  be  repaired  for  the 
whole  series  of  examinations.  That  would  be  one  of  my  cbief  reaiSODS  for 
regretting  the  creation,  as  I  say,  of  a  distinct  class  of  professional 
examiners,  in  place  of  graduates  of  colleges  engaged  in  oolle^^  teachio^p 
and  taking  it  as  a  part  of  their  work  only. 

14.711.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  yon  would 
like  to  see  the  administratiye  control  of  a  «(eneral  examination  system 
entrusted  to  the  uniTersities  P — I  hope  that  if  a  department  of  Secondary 
Education  were  created,  they  would  unify,  snd  give  guiding  direction,  and 
haTe  the  power  of  accepting  proposals  from  universities ;  and  I  think 
that  practically  from  that  would  result  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  the 
standards  and  methods  adopted  by  the  different  uniyersities,  while  nothing* 
would  be  lost  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  uniyersities  can  at  preaent 
conduct  school  examinations. 

14.712.  But  you  would  not  like  to  withdraw  from  the  uniyersities  their 
present  administrative  responsibilities  P — Not  in  all  the  details  of  con- 
duoting  the  examinations — of  reporting,  marking,  and  settings  papers, 
Ac. ;  that  is  the  part  that  I  should  like  to  see  retained  in  the  handls  of 
imiyersity  graduates  and  teachers. 

14.713.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  these  external  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities will  tend  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  uniyersities  from  what  in 
jfc  stricter  sense  is  their  academic  work,  do  you  regard  that  argnment  as 

nndor^lKMH^flj^^t  P — 1  think  not ;  I  think  that  those  things  right  themselysff. 

is  what  I  think^^^Hgrk  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  best  fitted  to  discharge  ib, 

14  732   But  withou^^tf^^  fitted  abstain  naturally  from  the  work  of  examina- 

'       '  ,  .  ^^jfes  are  strong  enough  in  men  to  haye  men  whom  thej 

14.733.  And  you  think  Wyi  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  examination  that  comes  into  their 
different  exammmg  bodies  taw 

14.734.  And  that  would  be  a  v-^^esirable  in  the  public  interest  that  there 

14.735.  With  regard  to  the  8uggc\|tween  the  yarious  uniyersities  in  England? 
well  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  mJ^Mryalaable. 

.ttempled  t«  put.  but  Booh  M  wm  fw  more  cU3W|| 
^nonrable  chairman,  of  the  aotaal  natnw  of  the  work 
limit  I  Bhonld  Uke  alao  to  be  »mved  at.  'v  — ,      ,    ^        *■ 

14.736.  I  «nde«tood  your  deB«JPStr<Ll''forST^r^-^e^^^^ 

fnncUorof  the  technical  ichoil  put  in  the  head  and  \ 

5-amme.  its  calendar,  and  ite  pnbficatione  and  tnatit  Bh>|«  charge  upon  the 

to  the  world  to  do  more  than  I  attempted  to  indicate.  Id  be  weU  expended 

SpSTb^ISIL  utter  5^«fl^onld  hardly  be  adopted,  ^jr  Wjon.  the 
Bu^i^  ,     r««««lP™  *"®  otate  r — 1 

14738.  Yon  know  that  in  the  Bchemes  of  the  0''"»*y^°??'Sfc  yon  are  quite 
regard  to  secondary  schools,  there  is  often  an  "PP«';f^J"?'jXnditnre  upon 
know  whether  you  would  suggest  ««««**'««,  *i^«"^^f^*»^"*ea8on8  whSeh 
k?nd  ?-I  should  much  prefer  Tt  to  be  amved  at  by  an  tinder^^^^^^^ 
between  the  different  bodies.  ^T 

IX  739  (To  Prineipal  BendalL)  I  understood  that,  in  sketching  »-e  giron, 
HohemrfoJ^idSla  authority  for  Secondary  Education  (supposing  tb^„^ti^e 


in  regard  to  Secondary 
them  into  the  establish- 
to  become  secondary 
Kuable  deyelopment  of 
te,  I  think,  in  English 
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regard  to  primary  teachers  the  analogy  of  whioh  might  be  followed* 
You  are  aware,  of  courBc,  that  the  Lord  President  of  the  Ooonoil  appoints 
the  members  of  the  amversity  court. 

14.720.  In  the  case  of  the  Victoria  University  is  that  so  P— Yes,  in 
tlie  case  of  the  Victoria  IJniyersity,  and  in  fact  in  Owens  College  also. 

14.721.  Speaking  from  yoor  local  experience,  do  yon  think  thftt  the 
flame  principle  might  be  »^ely  extendea  to  other  universities  P — ^I  think 
so  ;  I  see  no  reason  against  it.  The  President  of  the  Goancil  appoints 
both  to  the  university  and  to  the  college  in  our  case.  I  should  lorther 
state  that  six  members  of  the  university  court,  appointed  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Gouncii,  sit  upon  the  university  council ;  so  that  that 
increases  the  importance  of  his  nominations. 

14.722.  {Mr,  YoxcUl)  Upon  the  whole  question  of  the  training  of 
fleoondary  teachers,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Yice-Chanoellor  and  the 
other  principals  as  to  the  particular  capacity  of  the  constituent  colleges 
of  the  Victoria  University  for  training  secondary  teachers  in  conjunction 
with  the  day  training  colleges  already  established  ?^We  have  actually 
formulated  a  scheme  which  comes  into  operation  this  year  for  trainintr 
aecondary  teachers.  It  has,  you  observe,  been  literally  just  passed,  so  that, 
aUhoagh  it  is  nominally  in  operation,  we  cannot  judge  at  piesent  what  the 
effect  of  it  will  be.    That  scheme  can  be  laid  before  you. 

.   -^^'T^A^^".  *^  P°*  ^'  ^  ?— Yes.    You  wiU  see  that  part  of  it  will  fafl 
in  with  the  primary  teachers'  training. 


borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  the  primary  teachers  have  ab-eadv  h«d  a 
good  deal  of  teacUng  in  the  pupS-teaZr  stage,  XrewTISorV  ^^""^""^ 
teachers  have  their  practical  training  to  be^in ;  SiOTeforr^  -  T^.  .f/"?^ 
teachers'  traming  must  always  come  after  tWhavT- "  ^^PJ""^^^^^^ 
they  could  not  put  the  time  into  the  pSc?^  '^^  technical  mstraction 
<Fic«.aAa«c6Kor  jfrard,)  Perhaps  it  would  iAto^  ''''I  '^""/^^  f Jf^'  Tw*"^^ 
attach  special  importance  to  the  training  of^  ^"^^^  largely  from  that ;  a 
teaching  of  particular  branches  by  the  xSffeC  S^^'^^.f  vk^'"'^^  '"^  other  than 
wiU,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  novel  Ld  bS?-^^^^^^''« ''^  libraries,  and  so  forth, 
teachtfrs  in  our  university  oolleires  ?Propnation.  we  desire  that  it  should 
^170K  T  ^'^"^  clerk  and  the  town  treasurer  have 

-4>,r^.l  suppose  you  recognise  tb«»t)roper  to  expend  money  which  they  bad 
lirammg  of  teachers  could  be  year  by  year,  in  drawing  up  the  estimates  we 
primary  teachers  P— That  iiueration  that  the  grant  may  be  s+opped  bv  fiat  of 
una  m  the  scheme.  ^very  one  knows  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  that 

14,726.  How  far  oo'-' ' 
together  P — ^The  >ef ore  there  are  some  large  enterprises  which  you  cannot 
t!?"^  '^^yers  p — We  can  only  frame  our  balance-sheet    on   the  money 
would  try  to  im-^nd,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  put  by  sums  of 
science.  mterprifles,  which  otherwise  we  could  undertake. 

thev  w '^'lifw'^***  ^/  lfa»c*<»fer.)  Not  only  by  fiat  of  Parliament,  but  by 
thev  II  *^®  town  council  P — Yes,  hj  caprice  of  the  town  council ;  but 
seirJ^i^h  *^ ^^i^cil  could,  I  suppose,  bind  itself  against  caprice;  it  could 
«1q«  •  *  P°'P  money,  if  it  so  pleased,  and  if  the  income  were  securo.  But 
•tea^hws      *  ^°^^  objection  is  continually  raised.    . 

subsidised  bv^t'^^**"^^'^  They  could  not  bind  their  ancoesaora  P — No,  that  is 
have  set  aside  4«^  ^°  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^°^^  that,  the  estimates  are  presented  and 
have  one  lectu'  ^^  *^®  ^^^  wuncil. 

**^^  of  e4s.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  You  want  the  money  finally  assigned  by 
aaa  the  ijtate,  do  you  not  ?— Yes.  The  only  other  point  is  that  at  Liverpool 
*naouphjj  the  whole  work  has  been  treated  by  devolution;  the  Liverpool 
coarse ;  ^  Council  has  devolved  the  expenditure  of  its  technical  insttnciion 
^^^  Pi'dfl,  under  proper  guarantees  of  attendance,  and  presentation  at  examina« 

'?/T^n»  to  a  Tftriety  of  bodies  with,  I  think,  thi»reault:  that  it  has  sayed 
all  h' 
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and  maintained  all  tho  elementary  work  of  the  Sonth  Kensington   order 
in  Boienoe  and  arts  olasses ;  that  it  has  subsidised  and  called  into  existence 
three  organised  science  schools,  complete  systems  of  evening  coxnnxercial 
classes,  evening  industrial  classes  for  artisans,  domestic  economy  classes 
for  women  and  children,  and  teachers*   classes  for  pupil- teachers    and 
ez«pnpil-teachers — our  work  commencing  at  the  limit  where  the  school  board 
work  ends ;  that  besides  that,  it  has  developed  and  strengthened  all  the 
secondary  schools  by  giving  capitation  grants  upon  attendance  ;    that  it 
has  similarly  developed  and  strengthened  all  the  technical  departments  in 
University  College,  making  fixed  grants  there,  nob  on  a  capitation  basis. 
to  the  leading  scientific  departments ;  that  it  has  done  the  same  for  the 
school  of  art,  and  evening  continuation  schools ;   and  that  on  its  own 
initiative  it  has  first  stepp^  in  in  two  places,  in  the  creation  and  admini- 
stration of  a  nautical  scnoo],  which  arises  from  local  needs  and  conditions, 
and  secondly  in  a  school  of  architecture  and  applied  arts,  to  which  it 
gives  a  fixed  grant  of  1,0002.  a  year.    That  I  think  represents  a  very  large 
body  of  res  a  Its,  which  have  been  accomplished  entirely  under  the  system  of 
devolution.    The  terms  of  the  grants,  capitation,  attendance,  and  the  like, 
are  all  to  be  found  in  what  I  think  are  instructive  documents,  namely  the 
Report,  and  the  conditions  of  giving  grants  which  are  published  by  the 
teonnioil  instruction  committee,  and  which  could  be  put  in  as  evidence, 
but  which  I  think  very  possibly   have  been  already  laid  before    the 
Commission. 

14,749.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  us  upon  that  subject  ? — 
All  details  are  accessible  in  print. 

(Chairman.)  We  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  all  for  the  trouble  yoa 
have  taken  in  coming  here  to  us  to-day,  and  for  the  very  interesting 
evidence  you  have  given  us. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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At  Westminster  Hall,  Wednesday,  October  24th,  1894. 
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COUVCIL 

Orakts  to 

•ORAM1LA.K 


Tee  Rioht  Hok.  JAMES  BBYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chaib. 
The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Edwabd  Ltttbuion,  M.  A 
Sir  Hembt  E.  Rosooi,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 
The  Very  Bev.  The  Dbah  of  Manghbstbb,  D.D. 
The  Bey.  A.  M.  Faibbauv,  D.D. 

Mr.  BlOHABD  WOBHELL,  D.So. 

Mr.  Hbnbt  Hobrodsb,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  LiiEWELLTN  Shtth,  M.A 

Mr.  GbOBOE  J.  COCKBUBN. 

Mr.  Chables  Fenwicx,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 
Mrs.  Bbtaiit,  D.So. 
Mrs.  Henbt  Sxdgwiok. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuoe,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wnjxuc  Yibabt  Dhok  and  Mr.  John  Bbioq  recalled  and  farther 

examined. 
14  J50.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe  to  Mr.  IHxon.)  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your 
views  with  respect  to  fixed  grants  to  certain  grammar  schools  and  teohnioal 
schools  ?•— You  haye  heard  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  evidence  that  in  the 
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fint  instance  in  the  West  Biding  the  committee  adopted  the  course  of 
paying  secondary  day  schools  under  a  scale  of  grants.  At  first  the  work  was 
in  a  tentative,  and  to  some  extent,  was  in  a  transition  state.  The  grammar 
ckshools  in  many  cases  were  not  taking  up  the  amount  of  technical  instruc- 
tion which  we  found  they  could  adrantageously  take  up  under  our  system, 
that  is,  with  aid  by  direct  grants  of  money — ^including  special  aid,  to  enable 
them  to  improve  their  apparatus  for  science  teaching.  Aiter  the  experience 
of  some  two  or  three  years,  we  found  that  the  grammar  schools  had,  as  it 
were,  found  something  like  a  normal  level,  and  the  committee  was  then 
able  to  gauge  their  work  and  to  gauge  their  wants ;  and  it  was  recognised 
as  being  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  themselves  and  of  the 
county  council,  to  give  something  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  grant  each  year, 
subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time,  and  a  fresh  vote  being  taken  each  year, 
instead  of  grants  under  a  scale. 

14.751.  You  refer  to  maintenance  gprants  alone,  or  to  grants  for  the 
erection  of  laboratories  and  so  forth  P — I  now  refer  only  to  grants  for  what 
you  describe  as  maintenance.  The  system  adopted  was  to  ascertain  what 
was  something  like  the  normal  number  of  free  places  which  we  required  in 
each  school,  that  being  the  result  of  three  years*  working  of  our  scholarship 
system ;  then  to  go  to  the  school  and  say,  "  Having  re^urd  to  the  wants  of 
''  your  district,  and  to  all  the  circumstances  brought  before  uf,  we  are 
"  prepared  to  pay  you  such  and  such  a  fixed  sum,  provided  that  you  give 
'*  us  so  many  free  places,  and  you  conform  to  the  general  regulationB 
**  prescribed." 

14.752.  At  the  present  time,  then,  I  understand  that  for  a  certain  number 
of  secondary  schools  fixed  grants  are  given|  amounting  to  sums  varying, 
am  I  right  m  saying,  from  3502.  to  150Z.  per  annum  P — Ctonerally  speaking 
that  is  BO.    I  hand  in  a  table  showing  them — Table  F. 

14.753.  Does  that  table  show  all  the  grammar  schools  within  your  area 
which  you  have  the  intention  of  aidmgp — ^No;  we  aid  other  grammar 
schools,  but  some  are  so  much  smaller,  and  the  number  of  scholarships,  if 
any,  that  we  want  there  are  so  varying,  that  we  find  it  better  at  present  to 
grant  them  aid  under  the  scale ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  have  only  made 
this  change  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger  grammar  schools  and  teohnickl 
schools. 

14.754.  I  understand  that  you  consider  that  yon  have  been  able  in  thafc 
way  to  secure  greater  efficiency,  and  to  efi*eot  oertaan  reforms,  which  other- 
wise under  the  old  system  you  would  not  have  been  so  well  able  to  do  p — 
That  is  the  case.  We  have  a  report  as  to  each  school ;  we  ascertun  what 
is  its  teaching  staff,  and  what  are  its  fees,  and  its  provision  for  science 
teaching,  and  all  about  it,  in  fact,  and  if  we  think  that  it  needs  reform  or 
amendment  on  any  point,  then,  within  the  limits  of  the  scheme  whidi 
governs  it,  we  ask  that  that  reform  may  be  carried  out. 

14.755.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  that  the  grammar  schools  on 
Table  F.  are  all  provided  already  with  laboratories  and  sufficient  plant  for 
carrying  on  efficient  science  teaching  P — ^I  should  hardly  like  to  go  so  far 
as  that.  With  regard  to  some  of  them,  arrangements  have  been  made 
temporarily  for  obtaining  their  science  teaching  off  the  premises ;  for 
instance,  at  Wakefield  the  girls*  school  has  no  laboratory,  fdthough  thoy 
were  attempting  to  take  up  the  teaching  of  science  subjects,  and  there  we 
found  it  necessary  to  make  it  a  condition  that  they  should  have  practical 
experimental  work,  and  for  the  present  they  have  arranged  to  use  the 
buildings  of  the  technical  school  which  happrns  to  be  within  convenient 
distance ;  and  that  arrangement  has  been  sanctioned  by  our  committee. 

14.756.  And  that,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  is  a  satisfactoxy 
iurangement  ?— That  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  at  present. 

14.757.  What  steps  have  you  taken  for  the  very  important  matter  of 
improving  the  scientific  apparatus  that  is  required  P — ^In  aU  cases  we  had 
a  specifd  report  of  our  inspector,  and,  having  heard  that  report,  we  made 
a  representation  to  the  governing  body,  and  to  the  headmaster,  pointing 
out  where  any  deficiency  exists,  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  character 
of  the  aid  that  the  county  council  is  prepared  to  give.    Usually,  in  those 
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cases,  it  grants  np  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  oost  of  all  the  apparatas  and 
fittings. 

14.758.  Leaving  the  goyemors  to  find  the  other  half  P — ^Yes ;  that  is  the 
same  oonrse  thai  we  haye  taken  with  regard  to  other  schools  besides 
grammar  schools. 

14.759.  What  steps  have  yon  taken  with  regard  to  the  examination  of 
the  qualification  of  the  teaching  Bta£f  in  these  technical  and  scientific 
subjects  P — That  has  necessarily  been  of  a  somewhat  general  character. 
As  a  role,  where  they  earn  science  and  art  grants,  we  necessarily  reoog^nise 
the  certificate  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  that  is,  that  we 
conld  hardly  say  that  what  satisfies  the  department  shall  not  satisfy  ns. 
Bat  in  a  number  of  cases  we  haye  found  it  necessary  to  point  oat  that 
although  they  may  haye  been  able  to  do  certain  subjects  themselves  (it 
may  be  to  draw),  yet  they  haye  yery  little  idea  of  teaching  other  people, 
and  we  haye  had  really  to  ioBtitute  a  number  of  dassea  for  teachers  to 

rain  them  in  certain  matters  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  deficient. 

14.760.  And  those  classes,  I  understand,  are  held  in  the  Yorkanire 
College  and  Firth  College  P — ^Tes  ;  and  we  haye  other  classes  at  oonyenient 
centres  in  the  Biding. 

14.761.  By  whom  are  they  taught  P — ^In  the  two  colleges  they  are  tang:h( 
by  the  staff  of  the  colleges  ;  in  other  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subjects,  they  may  be  taught  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  college,  or 
they  may  be  taught  by  some  person  whom  we  recognise  as  thoroughly 
competent. 

14.762.  And  you  find  that  that  system  is  answering  P — That  systeni  is 
answering.    But  it  is  expenslye. 

14»768.  Haye  you  put  in  anywhere  the  cost  of  those  teachers'  daases  P — 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  haye  it  before  you  in  any  form. 

14.764.  Perhaps  you  can  giye  it  us  P— Boughly  speaking,  I  think  it  is 
something  like  1,8002.  a  year. 

14.765.  Is  there  'any  other  remark  which  you  have  to  make  on  this 
subject  P — I  think  not,  except  to  point  out  that  the  method  we  haye  adopted 
is  what  we  should  regard  as  being  our  permanent  method  of  aiding 
secondary  day  schools  under  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 

14.766.  Are  ^ou  prepared  to  make  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  what 
you  would  adyise  should  be  done  in  case  that  law  was  altered  in  any  way  P 
— ^I  think  that  I  would  rather  make  any  general  obseryaiions  of  that 
character  at  the  end  of  my  eyidence,  if  you  would  allow  me  to  do  so. 

14.767.  We  have  next  before  us  a  list  of  secondary  schools  receiying 
grants  from  the  county  council,  with  the  number  of  free  places  in  each ; 
yon  haye  put  it  in  that  table  P  —  Yes,  I  merely  call  your  attention 
to  the  figures ;  it  shows  a  total  of  8,8352.  per  annum  for  the  present  year 
giyen  under  that  system,  and  the  total  of  scholarships  or  free  places 
reseryed  is  889.  In  addition  to  that  we  haye,  at  two  of  the  schools,  some 
evening  exhibitions,  and  special  day  exhibitions,  there  being  140  of 
these. 

14.768.  Will  you  explain  what  is  meant  by  free  places  P— By  free  places 
we  mean  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  award  scholarships,  tenable  at  a 
particular  school,  without  payment  of  fees. 

14.769.  But  with  no  maintenance  money  P — ^Not  so  far  as  the  schools  are 
concerned,  but  as  regards  the  maintenance  to  the  sdiolaxs,  that  is  quite 
independent  of  any  arrangements  that  we  make  with  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

14.770.  Is  the  money  paid  to  the  scholars  or  to  the  school? — ^This 
sum  is  paid  to  the  school,  and  in  all  cases  I  may  say  we  pay  the  money 
that  we  disburse  to  the  school ;  eyen  with  regard  to  the  maintenance 
allowance  we  pay  it  to  the  schoolmaster,  but  he  is  merely  our  treasurer. 

14.771.  (Mrs.  Sidgwieh.)  Then  they  are  not  free  places,  so  far  as  the 
school  finances  are  concerned ;  the  school  paya  Idie  xttdinaiy  fees  out  of  the . 
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flcboliirahipe,  I  flnppose  P — The  adiolar  knows  nothing  of  the  ammgement ; 
he  Ifl  simply  sent  to  school  fiee  of  charge,  but  as  a  fiuther  indnoement  to 
the  parent  to  keep  the  child  longer  at  school,  rdfter  the  first  two  years  we 
give  a  maintenance  allowance  of  61. 

14.772.  Then  the  grant  to  the  school  at  Bamsley,  for  instance,  of  200^ 
is  adednction  from  your  scholarships  expenditure  P — Yes,  that  is  to  say, 
that  this  sum  of  3,3852.  includes  a  considerable  sum  which,  up  to  tne 
present  time,  has  appeared  under  the  separate  head  of  scholarships. 

14.773.  (Sir  Henry  Rcscoe.)  That  fund  having  been  largely  increased 
during  the  last  past  year  P — llie  scholarship  funds  necessarily. 

14.774.  I  mean  this  payment  to  the  schools  having  been  increased  P — 
Yes. 

14.775.  (Dr,  Fairhaim.)  Is  this  a  fixed  grant  to  the  school  irrespective 
of  the  places  occupied  P — ^Yes,  subject  to  revision  every  year,  and  to  the 
provision  that  if  we  exceed  our  free  places,  then  we  make  a  further 
payment  according  to  an  agreement,  to  each  school ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if 
we  have  to  award  more  scholarships  at  a  school  than  we  have  free  places, 
then  we  make  them  an  additional  payment  per  scholar. 

14.776.  (Deem  of  Manchester.)  Is  there  anything  in  the  3,000Z.  and  odd 
that  you  grant  to  the  school  beyond  scholarsliips  ? — Yes. 

14.777.  What  P — It  is  in  commutation,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  of  the 
sum  which  we  should  have  paid  to  them  under  our  scale,  and  of  something 
like  the  normal  expenditure  which  we  should  make  under  the  head  of 
scholarships ;  it  indudes  both  heads. 

14.778.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  May  I  ask  why  you  have,  in  the  Table  F.,  no 
school  in  Leeds  or  representative  of  Leeds  P — ^We  are  sending  scholars  to 
schools  in  Leeds.  We  recognise  schools,  you  will  see,  in  Leeds— in 
Table  0. 

14.779.  {Mr.  Fenwick.)  If  the  number  of  students  applying  for  free 
places  should  diminish,  do  you  in  consequence  reduce  your  payment  ? — 
Not  for  that  year,  certainly  ;  but  that  might  lead  us  to  revise  our  grant 
for  a  future  year.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would ;  it  would  be  a  matter  tor 
consideration  year  by  year. 

14.780.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Do  you  specially  exclude  organised  science 
schools  from  those  to  which  you  grant  fixed  rates P — No;  our  list  does 
indnde  certain  schools  recognised  as  organised  science  schools ;  Keighley 
is  one  and  Bradford  (Grammar  School  is  another. 

14.781.  Why  then  is  there  no  recognition  of  the  school  at  Leeds  P — 
There  is  recognition  of  it,  but  that  school  has  never  received  what  we  call 
capitation  and  subject  grants.  I  may  say  that  it  has  never  applied  for  them ; 
but  we  do  pay  the  Leeds  school,  so  much  per  head  for  the  scholars  that 
we  send  there. 

14.782.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Leeds  Grammar 
School,  or  the  middle  school  P — I  understood  Dr.  Fairbaim  to  refer  to  the 
Leeds  higher  gnde  school. 

14,788.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  I  fi^t  missed  Leeds  altogether  out  of  this 
scheme ;  then  I  missed  tiie  organised  science  school ;  and  I  wanted  to 
know  the  reason  for  it  P — ^This  list,  as  I  was  explaining,  only  includes  those 
schools  with  whom  we  have  made  this  particular  arrangement.  It  does 
not  indndeall  the  schools  to  which  we  send  seholars;  still  less  does  it 
include  all  the  schools  that  we  aid. 

14,784.  Why  do  you  not  recognise  in  this  same  grade  and  form  tho 
organised  science  school  P — This  list  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with 
grade  ;  it  has  rather  to  do  with  schools  which  are  somewhat  more 
under  our  own  purview  than  the  Leeds  higher  grade  school,  and  where 
we  know  rather  more  definitely  what  the  wants  are.  We  recognise  the 
Leeds  school,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  it  seholars  under  scholar- 
ships, and  we  pay  that  school  so  much  per  head  for  those  scholias» 
That  is  the  course  which  we  adopt  with  regard  to  seyeral  other  schools.  .  . . 
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14.785.  (Mr.  CocJcfntrti.)  Bat  striotlj  speaking,  would  your  answer  not 
be  better  expressed  in  this  waj,  that  yon  regard  the  Leeds  central  higher 
grade  school  as  beiiig  within  the  area  of  another  ooonty  oonncil,  who  are 
reoeiTing  the  same  kind  of  funds  as  yon  are,  and  that  yon  consider  them 
responsible  for  anything  that  requires  to  be  done ;  is  that  your  answer  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  quite  my  answer.  That  undoubtedly  affects  our  position, 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures,  but  I  suppose  that  the  county  is  not 
sending  much  more  than  10  per  cent,  to  Leeds,  and  therefore  the  degree 
of  our  interest  is  so  small  that  it  would  hardly  be  conyenient  for  us 
to  giye  a  fixed  grant  in  that  case,  as  we  do  in  some  of  the  others  which.  I 
haye  enumerated.  My  point  is,  that  there  is  no  matter  of  principle 
inyolyed  in  the  schools  which  we  select  for  those  fixed  granta.  We  haye 
taken  each  school  by  itself,  and  haying  regud  to  all  the  racts,  we  haye  not 
found  it  conyenient  to  deal  with  the  Leeds  higher  grade  school  on  that 
principle ;  I  doubt  if  they  would  care  to  make  such  a  bargain  with  us. 

14.786.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  My  whole  purpose  was  to  get  out  whether  you 
had  objections  to  higher  grade  elementary  schools  as  such  P — The  broad 
distinction  which  the  county  council  *  has  made  in  considering  whether  a 
school  of  that  kind  should  be  recognised  or  not  is,  whether  the  department 
in  question  is  under  the  Education  Department ;  we  think  that  as  long  as 
they  are  under  the  Education  Department  they  do  not  come  under  the 
head  of  secondary  schools.  But  dealing  with  the  Leeds  higher  grade 
school,  and  some  other  schools,  we  find  that  in  its  upper  department  it  is 
an  organised  science  school — ^it  is  not  under  the  Education  Department  at 
fdl  as  regards  that  part  of  it ;  neither  I  think  is  it,  properly  speaking,  under 
the  school  board ;  it  is  under  a  local  committee  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  school  board  is  the 
local  committee,  but  we  deal  with  them  qud  local  committee,  and  not  qud 
Bohool  board.    I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers  your  question. 

14,786a.  And  that  would  apply  to  lugher  grade  elementary  schools  all 
OTeTf  that  were  also  organised  science  schools  P — It  would  apply ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  in  eyery  case  we  should  recognise  the  school  as  good 
enough  in  itself  to  receiye  our  scholan ;  that  is  to  say,  we  should  consider 
a  higher  grade  school  organised  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  on  its  merits  in  the  same  way  as  we  should  any  other 
school. 

14.787.  And  you  would  not  feel  precluded  from  giying  it  a  fixed  rate  of 
payment  P — No ;  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  precluded  if  that 
was  found  to  be  the  most  conyenient  and  satisfactory  course. 

14.788.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  It  does  not  arise  from  prejudice  in  short  P 
...Oh,  dear  no.  We  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sending  46  scholars  to  the 
Leeds  higher  grade  schooL 

14.789.  {Mr,  CocJchum.)  You  do  not  imagine  that  that  is  10  per  cent  of 
them  all,  do  you  P— ]No,  but  when  I  say  10  per  cent.,  I  refer  to  the  number 
of  children  coming  from  the  West  Biding,  many  not  under  scholarships 
at  all. 

14.790.  {Dr,  Wormell.)  Do  you  pay  oyer  the  amount  to  the  school  in  the 
same  way  as  in  other  cases  ? — ^Yes. 

14.791.  {Chairman.)  The  table  which  you  haye  giyen  us,  called  Table  C. 
shows,  I  obserye,  the  present  per-centages  of  attenoumce  and  population  P — 
That  is  so.     I  should  like,  in  a  yery  general  way  indeed,  to  call  the 

ToVovxLkiiov,  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  extreme  yariations  in  the  per-centages 

of  those  schools. 

14.792.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  for  your  comments  upon 
that  table  P — That  in  itself  seems  to  form  ground  for  inquiry  as  to  how  it 
is  that  those  per-centages  yaiy  so  much.  We  find  tiiat  one  large  reason  is 
the  chavacter  of  the  school,  and  of  the  instruction  which  it  giyes.  There 
is  at  least  one  school  in  that  list  which  yirtually  performs  the  functions  of 
an  elemeutary  day  school  for  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situate,  and  I  think 
we  may  say  that  the  existence  of  that  school,  which  is  receiying  a  large 
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nnmber  of  the  pupils  from  the  Tillage  free  of  oost,  has  enabled  them  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  providing  an  elementary  day  sohooL 

14,798.  And  thereby  has  relieved  the  locality  P  ~ And  thereby  has  relieved 
the  locality. 

14.794.  That  is  to  say,  has  relieved  either  the  ratepayers,  or  those  who 
would  sabsoribe  to  a  voluntary  school  in  the  locality  P — ^Yes.  That  school 
is  apparently,  on  the  face  of  the  figures,  providing  Secondary  Education ; 
that  is  to  say,  education  at  the  grammar  school,  for  5  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  But  it  is  not  providing  really  Secondary  Education  for  5  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

14.795.  Do  ^ou  wish  to  name  that  school  P — ^I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
object  in  naming  it.    You  will  find  it  in  the  list. 

14.796.  Then  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  the  per-centages,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  higher 
grade  elementary  schools  P — That  would  necessarily  make  a  very  consider- 
able difference.  And  that  brings  out  one  of  the  points  which  no  doubt  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  each  case ;  namely,  whether  we  ought  to  provide 
two  schools,  one  in  the  nature  of  an  advanced  primary  school,  which  may 
deal  with  scholars  up  to  some  15  years  of  age,  or  so,  or  ^prhether  we  are  to 
have  only  one  school  which  is  to  provide  both  for  that  class  of  scholars, 
and  for  others  who  may  be  going  on  to  a  university.  We  have,  o! 
course,  many  examples  of  both  in  the  West  Biding,  and  no  doubt  in 
mapping  out  a  scheme  for  a  complete  system  of  Secondary  Education, 
eacli  case  would  have  to  be  considered  separately  on  its  merits. 

14.797.  You  are  now  considering  the  question  of  whether  the  same 
school  ought  to  provide  for  pupils  at  15  years  of  age,  and  those  who  may 
be  leaving  at  18,  to  go  to  the  university? — 1  am  referring  incidentally  to 
that  point  which  arises  more  or  less  in  connexion  with  these  tables. 

14.798.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  question 
whether  or  no  it  is  better  to  organise  the  schools,  with  a  view  to  both 
classes,  or  whether  it  is  better  in  centres  sufficient  to  supply  one  of  the 
schools,  some  of  whose  pupils  leave  at  18,  to  have  a  separate  school  for 
that  purpose  P — Treating  it  as  a  practical  question,  I  think  there  are  some 
places  not  large  enough  at  the  present  time  to  support  both  classes  of 
schools,  and  that  to  take  away  from  the  grammar  school,  all  those 
children,  or  nearly  all,  who  would  leave  at  15  years  of  age,  would  leave 
the  grammar  school  an  insufficient  supply  to  carry  on  with  ;  and  so,  as  I 
was  saying,  each  of  those  cases  must,  I  think,  be  very  carefully  considered 
in  reference  to  the  actual  circumstances  surrounding  it. 

14.799.  Does  not  the  problem  present  itself  sometimes  in  this  practical 
form :  where  the  population  is  such  as  to  provide,  let  us  say,  50  pupils 
who  might  be  expected  to  remain  until  18,  whether  it  is  better  to  have  a 
separate  school  for  those  50  pupils,  or  to  work  that  school  not  only  for 
those  50  pupils,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  much  larger  number,  say  from 
200  to  300,  who  would  remain  only  to  15  or  16  years  of  age  P — That  is  a 
question  that  would  really  be  better  answered  by  the  representatives  of 
the  schools  themselves,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  policy,  in  each  particular  case 
which  would  have  to  be  considered. 

14.800.  Of  course  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  schools  themselves  upon 
the  question.  I  only  wished  to  know  whether  you,  from  a  some^^t 
detached,  but  nevertheless  fortunate  position  of  observation,  are  able  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  question  P— I  will  not  limit  myself  to  the  exact 
figures  iSi&t  you  mention,  which  possibly  some  people  might  say  were 
approaching  the  borderland;  but  with  a  school  where  you  could  have  not 
more  than  that  number  I  should  think,  generally  speaking,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  one  school  to  deal  with  both  classes  of  pupils. 

14.801.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  per-centage  of  the  population 
who,  where  the  conditions  were  favourable,  might  be  expected  to  attend 
public  secondary  day  schools  P — Subject  to  considerable  qualifications,  the 
state  of  things  in  tibe  West  Hiding  would  rather  tend  to  show  that  in  some 
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looftlilies,  where  there  im  any  engemen  for  ednoation,  foid  iprhBivi  tHe  mi- 
ditions  ate  made  favourable  by  a  good  Bohool  ohargmg  low  fees,  and  wjSii 
what  appears  to  be  an  ample  aupply  of  aohohunhips,  ooimethizigf  like 
1  per  cent,  might  frequently  be  foaud  to  attend  secondary  day  8oiioo]& 

14,802.  One  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  P — ^Yes. 

14,8u3.  Yon  are  including  boys  and  girls,  I  presome  P — "Yes,  I  am 
inolnding  boys  and  girls. 

14,804.  Have  you  got  an  estimate  of  the  per-centage  to  tlie  total  popu- 
lation who  onght  to  be  in  elementary  schools  p — I  do  not  know  that  we 
could  work  that  out  until  there  was  a  scheme  showing  what  tlie  elementazy 
schools  were  to  do.  I  am  not  sure  whether  yon  include  advanced 
elementary  schools. 

14,8'}5.  I  was  speaking  broadly  of  the  per-oentage  of  the  population, 
treating  as  elementary  the  per-centage  who  would  leave  school  at  13,  and 
treatmg  act  secondary  the  per-centage  that  would  leave  school  a*  16  ? — ^I  am 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  popalation  who  would  be  reoeiwin^  what  I 
should  call  hifl^ber  than  elementary  education — ^roughly  speakin^Ty  lug'her 
than  the  Sixth  Standard. 

14.806.  But  as  regards  elementary  education,  you  are  not  prepared  with 
figures  on  the  subject  ?— No. 

14.807.  I  know  it  is  a  very  difficult  question,  both  as  regards  seoondary 
and  elementary  education  P — Ko  doubt  of  it. 

14,8' »8.  Have  you  any  observations   to  offer    upon   the  effect   upon 
attendance  at  secondary  schools  of  the  scale  of  fees  and  the  namber  of 
scholarships  given  P^I  think  that  the  effect  in  the  West  Biding  towns 
seems  to  become  more  noticeable  where  the  fees  reach  something  upwards 
of  lOZ.  than  it  is  where  the  fees  only  differentiate  from,  we  will  say,  62.   or 
11.  to  lOZ.  ;  but  I  must  add  in  reference  to  that  that  the  presence  of  a  low 
charging  higher  grade  school  very  largely  appreciates  the  difference  in 
attendance  which  is  caused  by  the  high  fees,   apparently  there    nxe  a 
number  of  people  who  would  pay  the  high  fees  if  they  must  in  order  to 
get  Secondary  Education,   but  if  they   have  the  alternative  of  schools 
charging  high  and  low  fees,  they  will  go  to  the  low  charging  schools. 

14.809.  And  as  regards  scholarships  ? — I  made  some  remarks  under  the 
head  of  scliolarships,  yesterday,  indicating  that  apparently  under  those 
circumstances  there  ou^rht  to  be  a  somewhat  increased  provision  of  scholar- 
ships ;  thsL  is,  to  prevent  the  better  class  of  children  (1  u?e  that  word  rather 
in  the  sense  of  intellectually  better)  from  bning  diverted  from  the  grammar 
school,  where  they  might  reasoDably  remain  even  to  18,  and  so  go  on  to  the 
universities,  if  necessary.    I  think  that  in  towns  where  you  have  a  higher 
^rade  school  and    a  grammar  school  charging  high  fees,  you  want  an 
increased  supply  of  scholarships  in  connexion  with  the  grammar  school, 
otherwise  the  best  children,  with  the  best  intellects,  who  would  be  best  taken 
Wkv  the  grammar  school  would  be  diverted. 

14.810.  In  fact  you  want  to  throw  a  weight  into  the  graoimar  school 
scale  against  the  weight  of  scholarships  that  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the 
elementary  school  ? — An  increased  weight  in  favour  of  the  grammar  school 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  the  cases  referred  to. 

14.811.  Would  you  have  the  grammar  school  scholarships  of  a  somewhat 
larger  amount  P— I  think  some  of  them  would  have  to  be. 

14.812.  {Dvan  of  Manchester.)  Would  that  be  determined  by  the 
difference  of  fee? — That  would  be  a  consideration. 

14,818.  {Chairman,)  You  propose  to  refer  to  and  make  some  observations 
upon  a  map  which  shows  the  existing  secondary  day  schools,  and  also  the 
higher  grade  elementary  schools  p — ^Yes.  That  map  1  put  in,— map  No.  2. 
It  shows  the  schools  wmch  we  have  recognised  as  secondary  schools  in  the 
West  Riding;  they  are  indicated  under  certain  heads;  there  are  the 
grammar  and  endowed  schools,  shown  by  a  round  mark.  If  they  are  for 
girls  they  have  a  white  cross  on  them  ;  if  for  boys  and  girls,  they  have  an 
upright  mark.    This  map  shows  all  those  schools.    Then  the  tedmioEd  day 
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.schools  are  shown  by  the  squared,  and  with  similar  mariks  if  t&ey  atre-lor 
.^Is.  The  lusher  elementary  sohools,  adopting  tuider  that  terta  the 
.classification  of  the  Commissioners,  are  shown  by  an  oblong  mark,  aind  the 
proprietary  sohools  are  shown  by  a  triangle. 

14,814  Have  yoa  any  observation  to  offer  upon  the  phenomena  which 
jure  visually  set  forth  on  that  map  P-^I  wish  to  point  oak  how  largely  these 
schools  are  centred  in  the  bo'*'oaghs  and  in  the  centres  of  population,  and 
how  under  our  scheme  they  are  made  to  serve  for  the  districts  surrounding 
those  places.  That  is  the  chief  point  that  I  have  to  emphasisd  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  county  council.  It  does  incidentally  show  how  side  by  side 
in  the  large  towns  you  have  a  very  varied  provision  of  schools. 

14.815.  And  I  suppose  it  also  shows  that  certain  areas  are  deficient  in 
the  provision  made  for  Secondary  Education  P— Undoubtedly  it  shows  a 
Tery  large  area  quite  deficient  in  Secondary  Education. 

14.816.  {Mr.  Lyttelton,)  That  is  mostly  in  the  rural  areas  is  it  not  P — 
Mostly. 

14.817.  {Ghcurman.)  But  not  altogether;  are  there  not  some  populous 
districts  where  manufactures  have  developed  a  large  population  within  the 
last  half  century  where  the  needful  provision  for  Secondary  Education  is 
wanting  p — I  should  say  so,  certainly.  The  mode  of  supplying  that  want  is, 
of  oourse,  a  matter  of  future  consideration  as  to  how  far  you  would  meet 
the  case  by  setting  up  a  grammar  school  of  the  first  rank,  and  how  far  you 
would  meet  it  by  a  number  of  lower  rank  schools  for  children  going  early 
into  oommeroe,  and  so  forth. 

14.818.  (Sir  Henry  Roacoe.)  What  is  the  condition  of  things,  may  I  ask, 
about  the  town  of  Botherham  P — In  Botherham  itself  we  have  a  grammar 
school  for  boys ;  there  is  no  public  school  for  girls  in  Botherluun.  As 
regards  the  large  places  round  Botherham,  there  are  no  secondary  schools 
at  all,  and  if  you  refer  to  the  per-centage,  in  the  table  you  will  find  that  the 
per-centage  of  supply  for  Botherham  is  small,  and,  if  you  take  it  for  the 
surrounding  districts,  very  small  indeed. 

14.819.  Is  the  Boiherham  grammar  school  on  your  Table  F.  ? — ^Yes ; 
Table  F.  shows  the  schools  receiving  fixed  grants,  it  is  one  of  those. 

14.820.  (Mrs.  Bryant. )  What  is  the  scale  of  the  map  P — Half-an-inch. 

14.821.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  With  regard  to  the  population  mentioned  in 
Table  O.  the  ''  population  of  place  where  school  situate  **  could  you  explain 
what  ''  place  "  means  there  ? — In  every  case  we  indicated  to  the  schools 
who  made  us  this  return  what  the  place  was.  In  a  borough  we  usually 
took  the  borough  area ;  in  some  places  we  took  what  would  be  popularly 
Imown  as  the  town.  For  instance,  taking  Bingley,  we  have  taken  the 
airea  of  the  Bingley  Improvement  Commissioners,  which  is  really  a  town 
ooutaining  abont  10,000  inhabitants;  the  township  contains  another  10,000 
of  a  totally  difBorent  character  that  is  widely  scattered. 

14.822.  The  township  is  the  rural  area,  I  suppose  p— A  township  is  our 
local  name  for  parish.. 

14.823.  Then  those  populations,  as  a  rule,  only  include  the  urban  popu- 
lations ;  they  do  not  include  the  populations  of  the  rural  districts  round 
the  urban  centres  P — That  is  so. 

14.824.  Therefore  they  do  not  show  entirely  the  deficiency  of  school 
supply  P— No. 

14.825.  (Ghaimum.)  Hare  you  any  further  remarks  to  make  in  addition 
to  what  you  have  already  said  about  the  organised  science  schools,  whether 
imder  school  boards  or  otherwise  p — The  questions  that  I  was  asked  by 
Dr.  Fairbaim,  I  think,  practically  elucidated  the  points  which  I  wished  to 
impress  upon  the  Commission,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
several  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  principle  between  an 
organised  so.enoe  school  conducted  under  the  members  of  a  school 
board  or  Toluntary  school  ^committee,  and  an  organised  science  school 
oondneted  by  a  local   committee.    I  do   not  see  that  yon   can   draw 
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any  line  between  the  two  lehools  in  point  of  rank  in  a  number  of 
that  10  to  say,  that  both  are  oondneted  nnder  what  ia  a  local  oommittee 
teoogniaed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  both  are  unendowed,  and 
both  must  be  dependent  npon  earnings  of  a  somewhat  similar  ohazaoter. 

14.826.  HaTe  yon  anything  farther  to  add  to  what  yon  haye  said  already 
with  regard  to  the  general  working  of  the  system  of  Science  and  Art 
grants  ? — I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  that  point. 

14.827.  Something  was  said  about  it  yesterday  ?— It  was  incidentally 
mentioned,  but  I  should  wish  to  hand  in  a  table  with  reference  to  that 
called  Table  G. 

14.828.  Then  you  wish  to  refer  to  Table  G.,  and  giro  us  some  oommeirts 
upon  it  P— Yes.    That  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  income  of  certadn 
grammar  and  technical  day  schools  which  are  receiTing  aid  from  the 
county  council.    The  letter  <*  O  "  in  that  table  indicates  that  the  school  is 
carried  on  as  an  organised  science  school ;  not  necessarily  the  whole  school, 
but  certain  departments  of  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  that  nftecta  the 
receipts  of  the  school  is  vezy  marked  indeed.    It  is  desired  at  this  point 
to  empluudse,  from  the  point  of  view  of  schools  of  this  character  (that  is  to 
say,  schools  conducted  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  regulations, 
whether  by  school  boards  as  local  committees,  or  by  other  local  com- 
mittees},  how  important  it  is,  from  their  point  of  view,  to  earn  these 
grants ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  seen,  by  refeiring  to  the  table,  that  praotioally 
their  existence  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  those 
grants.      A    number  of   other    grammar   schools,  and    some  technical 
schools,  who  have  not  adopted  the  i^stem  of  organised  science  schools, 
haye  been  anxious  to  do  so,  but  haye  found  themselves  precluded  because 
it  so  fettered  them  in  their  ordinary  curriculum ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
number  of  science  Bubjects,  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  them,  has  in 
their  opinion  so  prejudiced  their  other  work  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  source  of  income.    That  tells  much  more  in  a 
smaller  school  than  in  a  larger  one,  where  there  is  more  opportunity  of 
roecialising.    That  Is  really  the  main  point  to  which  I  wish  to  djurect 
the  attention  of  the  Oommissioners,  and  it  shows  the  impoHanoe  of 
determining  the  position  which  the  Science  and  Art  Department  has  to 
exercise  in  the  future  of  Secondary  Education  carried  on  in  schools  of  this 
^ype. 

14.829.  {To  Mr,  Briga.)  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  on  this  point  P — 
Ko.  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Dixon  and  I  have  gone  over  ttte  evidence  to  be 
submitted  this  morning  in  such  a  way  that,  I  think,  Mr.  Dixon's  evidence 
upon  the  subject  will  be  quite  sufficient  without  anj  remarks  h:om  myself. 

14.830.  {To  Mr.  Diaon.)  Oan  you  illustrate  from  any  typical  instance 
what  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  are  as 
regards  the  particular  points  that  you  were  mentioning?— I  am  not 
attempting  to  urge  at  this  moment  that  the  action  of  the  Department  has 
had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  schools  who  are  availing  themselves  of  it.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  could  not  do  so,  but  I  would  rather  not  urge  that  at  this 
particular  time.  I  merely  point  out  that  a  number  V>f  schools  have  found 
themselves  so  crippled  by  the  conditions  that  they  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  this  source  of  income.  We  could  in  detail,  of  course,  suggest  exactly 
where  we  should  like  the  system  modified. 

14.831.  As  we  are  upon  that  point,  I  will  ask  you,  then,  have  you  any 
suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  which 
you  perceive  P— Generally  speaking,  the  compulsory  hours  to  be  devoted 
to  science  subjects  shoula  be  shortened. 

14.832.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Fifteen  hours  it  is  at  present?— It  was 
15 ;  it  has  now  been  reduced  to  18. 

14^833.  {Chairman.)  And  you  would  shorten  them  further  ?_I  would 
shorten  them  further,  and  I  would  give  much  greater  elasticity,  so  that, 
although  a  particular  school  for  a  particular  class  might  think  the  13  hours 
advantageous,  yet,  if  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  shorter  number  of  hours 
was  desirable  in  the  interests  of  some  other  class,  tide  Department  should 
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"be  prepared  to  rednce  its  requirements,  or  to  modify  them  so  as  to  meet 
tlie  oiicomstances  of  individaal  cases  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they 
'will  do  now. 

14.834.  {8ir  Henry  Roscoe.)  Have  we  had  from  you  the  exact  way  in 
'which  this  action  is  so  prejudicial  P— -The  way  is  that  it  does  not  leave 
enough  time  for  other  subjects  of  general  education. 

14.835.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  mean  literary  subjects  ? — Yes. 

14.836.  (Mrs,  Sidgwick,)  Is  it  that  the  hours  left,  after  the  13  hours 
are  deducted,  are  too  few,  or  that  the  temptation  to  make  sure  of  the 
grants,  by  giving  more  time  to  grant-earning  subjects,  leads  to  the  13 
hours  being  exceeded  ? — ^I  meant  both,  really. 

14.837.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  But  there  are  some  25  to  80  hours  per  week 
available  ?— Yes. 

14,888.  Do  you  consider  that  18  hours  per  week  are  in  themselves  too 
many  to  devote  to  science,  mathematics,  and  art  in  a  school  of  that 
type  P — In  the  case  of  some  pupils  they  no  doubt  are.  I  can  only  say  that 
a  number  of  schoolmasters  have  found  tliem  so,  and  have  therefore 
abandoned  that  source  of  income. 

14.839.  {Ghai/nnan,)  Does  it  not  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  stage 
which  the  pupH  has  reached  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  It  might  be  that  there  are- 
a  number  of  pupils  who  could  advantageously  devote  that  time  to  it,  but 
that  you  cannot  take  the  whole  class  through« 

14.840.  Your  general  complaint  I  understand  to  be  that  the  system  is 
too  inelastic  ?— That  is  very  largely  so. 

14.841.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
present  position  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  causes  perplexity  to 
the  working  of  your  county  technical  instruction  committee  P — We  find 
ourselves  overlapping  at  present  to  an  inconvenient  extent ;  we  do  not 
know  how  far  their  system  of  grants  inll  be  modified  from  time  to  time,  and 
we  therefore  find  ourselves  placed  in  great  difficulty  in  establishing  classes 
of  a  permanent  character ;  and  the  difficulties  are  still  more  felt,  no  doubt, 
by  the  actual  local  committees  than  by  the  county  council. 

14.842.  Is  it  your  view  that,  if  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools 
continue,  it  would  be  well  that  they  should  be  locally  distributed 
somewhat  more  upon  a  given  system  and  upon  a  regular  plan  than  is  the 
case  at  present  P — That  is  very  strongly  the  opinion  which  the  technical 
instruction  committee  have  formed. 

14.843.  Can  you  give  us  any  illustration  of  the  advantages  which  you 
would  expect  from  such  an  arrangement  P — I  should  point  out  the  almost 
impossibility  of  establishing  schools  unless  under  such  a  system,  becauBe> 
it  really  necessitates  a  considerable  degree  of  combination,  not  only 
between  school  boards,  but  between  school  boards  and  voluntary  school 
managers,  because  tiiey  are  quite  intermixed,  not  only  as  regards  areas, 
but  as  regards  the  bodies  acting  in  the  same  area ;  and  therefore  there- 
must  be  some  controlhng  body  to  take  the  supervision,  and  to  ensure  that 
any  necessary  degree  of  combmation  shall  be  carried  out. 

14.844.  At  present  there  is  practically  no  authority  which  deals  with  this- 
matter  higher  than  the  restricted  local  authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  school 
board  or  school  committee,  as  the  case  may  be  P — That  is  so. 

14.845.  And  you  would  like  that  either  the  Education  Department  or 
the  county  authority,  should  have  some  voice  in  the  matter  -  let  us  say» 
should  exercise  some  authority  in  the  matter  P — ^Yes,  possibly,  both 
authorities;  but  the  matter  would  have  to  be  carefully  considered  no 
doubt  when  the  Educational  Department  have  determined  how  far  they 
will  go  in  the  way  of  aiding  more  advanced  primary  instruction. 

14.846.  Supposing  that  these  schools  were  so  placed  as  to  servo  parishes 
which  have  not  hitherto  contributed  to  them,  would  you  consider  that  any 
new  arrangement  would  be  needed  to  secure  the  control  over  a  larger 
contributory  area  p~I  think  that  would  be  essential. 
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14,847.  Can  yon  indioato  ho-w  yon  woald  effeoi  thai  ? — ^I  would  rather 
not,  I  think,  indicate,  or  attempt  to  indicate  that,  nntil  1  know  more 
precisely  the  departments  to  be  assigned  to  the  county  coancils  and  to 
the  Education  Department 

Wavt  of  14,848.  As  regards  the  training  of  teaohsrs,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 

Tkai  If  XD  evid  enoe,  and  the  evidence  has  been  almost  entirely  concurrent ;  indeed  with 
BAciiEBfl.  ^^^  exception  of  one  witness,  we  have  had  a  completely  uniform  testimony  to 
the  valae  of  such  trainiog,  and  tlierefore  I  will  ask  yon  to  speak  Teiy 
shortly  upon  that ;  but  stiU,  I  may  ask  you  what  you  have  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  tnuning  of  teachers  ? — This  may  really  be  treated  as  an  amplitica- 
tion  of  the  former  part  of  our  e^dence,  showing  the  necessity  for  the 
Education  Department  to  effectively  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  matten 
which  properly  come  within  the  Department's  purview.  We  certainly 
think  that  the  training  of  teachers  requires  to  be  much  more  thoroughly 
dealt  with  than  is  now  the  case.    I  am  speaking  of  elementary  teachers. 

14.849.  But  the  teachers  whom  you  have  are  all  teachers  who  ha^e  been 
more  or  less  trained  in  training  colleges  p — That  ifi  so. 

14.850.  In  what  respect  then,  do  you,  or  does  the  county  committee  fed 
and  observe  an  existing  deficiency  ? — We  find  that  notwithstanding  that, 
they  were  quite  unable  to  teaon  a  large  number  of  subjects  which  the 
Education  Department  from  time  to  time  scheduled. 

14.851.  You  are  referring  more  particularly  to  the  subjects  that  come 
under  the  head  of  technical  instruction,  are  yon  not? — Yes.  I  mean  the 
elementary  forms  of  technical  instruction  more  especially ;  and  there  we 
have  found  that  the  absence  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  has 
been  a  most  serious  hindrance. 

14,862.  Do  you  consider  that  their  deficiency  arises  from  a  deficiency  in 
thoroughness  of  knowledge  of  elementary  science  or  froiU  a  deficient 
acqucdntance  with  the  methods  of  giving  instruction  therein? — ^Yexy 
largely  from  an  absence  of  thorough  practical  knowledge — experimental 
work  especially  I  refer  to — ^in  the  teachers  themselves. 

14.853.  But  I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  difference  between 
the  two  sources  of  deficiency,  namely,  whether  it  is  owing  to  their  not 
having  received  a  proper  instruction  in  science  or  whether  it  is  owing  to  their 
not  having  received  a  proper  training  in  the  methods  of  teaching  science  P — 
The  two  things,  I  think  go  rather  together,  because  I  fancy  that  for  the  most 
part,  an  intelligent  teacher  who  has  been  taught  ordinary  methods  of 
teaching  and  Imows  science  thoroughly,  will  easily  find  out  the  proper 
method  of  teaching  it.  But  we  have  very  largely  been  met  by  the  fact 
that  those  teachers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  what  are  the  methods  of 
conveying  instruction  to  a  child*s  mind,  even  when  they  know  the  subjects 
themselres. 

14.854.  Does  t^iat  remark  apply  only  to  scientific  subjects,  or  generally  P 
— We  have  specially  remarked  it  in  connexion  with  scientific  subjects ;  but 
no  doubt  it  hiu  a  general  application  as  well. 

14.855.  [Sir  Henry  Roscoe,)  They  cannot  make  it  simple  enough,  do  you 
mean  P— Yes,  but  it  is  partly  because  they  do  not  know  enough  about  it 
themselves. 

14  856.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Do  they  know  anything  about  it  P— In 
some  ca^es  they  do  not. 

14.857.  (Chairman,)  What  I  gather  from  you  is  that  in  some  cases 
they  are  deficient  in  the  art  of  illustrating  science  by  experiments.^— That 
is  the  case.  It  is  clear  that  they  could  not  have  been  expected  to  have  this 
knowledge  in  former  years,  because  they  were  not  expected  to  teach  it, 
but  we  think  that  now  that  the  Qovemment  requires  them  to  teach  it,  it  is 
rather  for  the  Gk)vemment  than  for  us  to  give  their  own  teachers  fucilities 
for  learning. 

14.858.  Has  this  been  a  practical  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  development 
oi  technical  instruction  by  the  county  council  P>-No  doubt  it  has. 
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14.859.  Has  it  been  felt  bo  by  the  oommittee  P — Certaiiily. 

14.860.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Ton  are  speaking  entirely  of  elementary 
instruction  ? — Yes.  at  this  moment.  But  I  am  simply  dealing  now  with 
±he  necessity  of  the  different  Government  departments  undertaking  and 
making  themselves  thoroughly  responsible  for  what  may  be  regarded  as 
their  proper  sphere  of  work. 

14.861.  (Chairman.)  The  county  oounoU  has  endeavoured  to  do  some- 
thing itself  to  remedy  this  defect  P — ^Yes. 

14.862.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Has  it  made  any  representation  to  the 
J>epartment  at  all  p — Yes. 

14.863.  (Mr,  Tostal.)  I  see  that  your  county  council  has  arranged  for 
epecial  courses  for  teachers  in  agriculture,  cookery,  manual  training,  and 
Sloyd ;  is  that'the  kind  of  training  that  you  refer  to,  especially  as  subjects 
in  which  teachers  show  an  incapacity  to  teach  properly  P — Those  are 
subjects  among  many. 

14.864.  Are  there  any  others  P—  On  page  53  of  the  Directory  you  will  see 
an  analysis. 

14.865.  There,  I  take  such  subject  as  coal  mining  p — Yes.  The  first 
subject  in  the  list,  and  a  very  large  and  important  one,  is  preparation 
of  object  lessons  in  natural  history. 

14.866.  Do  you  refer  there  to  the  preparation  of  objects  for  the  lessons  P 
— No,  that  is  a  special  course  at  tiie  Yorkshire  College.  You  will  find 
«xpLuned  in  detail,  in  another  part  of  the  directory,  exacUy  the  curriculum 
Tvhich  it  embraces. 

14.867.  Biology,  again ;  is  that  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  you  refer  P — 
This  list  includes,  as  you  will  see,  preparation  of  object  lessons  in  natural 
history  (that  is  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds),  chemistry,  coal  mining, 
agriculture,  biology,  physics,  elementaiy  science,  and  cookery.  Those  are 
in  that  particular  list,  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  classes  as  well. 

14.868.  {Chairman.)  You  referred  us  to  Chapter  VI.  of  the  Directory,  on 
pages  47-60,  upon  the  subject  of  the  expenditure  which  the  county  council 
has  made  under  the  head  of  training  of  teachers  ? — That  is  so. 

14.869.  Have  you  any  views  to  give  us  as  to  the  relations  which  must 
exist  between  secondary  and  technical  education,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  teaching  of  them  ought  to  be  organised  as  part  of  the  same  system  p — 
I  think  now  that  I  have  gone  in  a  general  form  over  the  main  points,  which 
my  committee  especially  desired  to  be  brought  before  you,  in  order  to 
show  the  work  that  they  are  carrying  on,  and  the  dilffictdties  which  they 
have  met  with,  and  incidentally  certain  suggestions.  If  I  may  now 
summarise  what  the  oonmiittee  desire  especially  to  bring  before  you,  it 
would  be  somewhat  under  these  heads. 

14.870.  You  are  expressing  generally  through  your  evidence,  and  where- 
ever  you  have  not  specially  stated  that  you  were  speaking  merely  for 
yourself,  the  views  of  the  technical  instruction  oommittee  of  the  West 
Biding  County  Council  p — ^That  is  so. 

14.871.  And  what  steps  have  the  committee  taken  to  enable  you  to  speak 
on  their  behalf  P — We  have  had  this  matter  of  the  evidence  to  be  brought 
before  the  Commission  specially  discussed  at  several  meetings  of  our 
committee,  at  which  various  heads  of  evidence  have  been  brought  before 
the  committee  and  discussed,  with  the  result  that  the  vice^hairman  and 
myself  were  instructed  to  give  evidence  much  on  the  lines  that  we  have 
endeavoured  to  do ;  my  evidence  being  more  especially  directed  to  give 
you  the  various  facts  which  we  have  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  conclusion 
necessarily  arising  out  of  those  facte ;  and  the  vice-chairman's  evidences 
being  rather  more  directed  to  matters  of  opinion  which  I  could  not  properly 
deal  with  as  representing  the  committee. 

14.872.  Will  you  proceed,  please,  with  your  summary  P — The  first  point  Pkinciplm  of 
that  the  committee  wished  to  establish  is  that  secondary  and  teclmicQl  of  sbcohdabt 
education  are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  be  avd  Techvtcai^ 
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oiganifled  under  one  oontroUing  body.    They  think  thai  the  chaaraeier  ci 
the  scheme  .which  they  have  carried  ont  in  the  West  Biding,  and  vhicb  in 
Bome  rebpecta  resembles  schemes  carried  oat  in  Welsh  oonntiea,  being 
organised  on  the  oonnty  basiB,  exemplifies,  what  all  those  schemeB  abow, 
namely,  the  inter-dependence  of  the  two  sabjects,  and  how  they  may  be 
carried  ont  side  by  side.    Secondly,  they  think  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
controlling  body  mnst  deal  with  the  county  area,  necessarily  inclading  the 
ordinary  or  non-connty  boronghs,  whatever  may  be  done  as  to  oonnty 
boroughs,  leaving  that  question  on  one  side  for  the  moment.    They  fnrtber 
point  out  that  they  are  such  a  controlling  body  under  the  Technical  Inatmc- 
tion  Acts ;  that  they  are  already  covering  the  ground  as  regards  Secondary 
Education  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  they  think  that  the  scheme 
adopted  in  the  West  Riding  shows  the  outlines  of  an  organisation  capable 
of  extension  without  difficulty,  so  as  to  provide  in  a  large  measure  for 
Secondary  Education  if  that  should  become  the  special  duty  of  the  county 
council.    This  remark  applies  to  action  under  any  Act  pabsed  on  the  lines 
of  the  Secondary  Education  Bills,  especially  the  BiU  of  last  year,  1893 ; 
but  if  legislation  should  proceed  on  more  ample  and  full  lines  as  the  result 
of  this  Commission,  they  still  think  that  a  scheme  on  some  such  lines  as 
the  one  they  have  adopted  might  be  adapted  to  the  altered  conditiona 
iutroduced  by  legislation.    They  point  out,  in  regard  to  the  altemative  to 
the  county  council  being  the  head  authority  (I  am  now  putting  in  the 
county  council  as  distinguished  from  a  general  authority  of  some  other 
kind),  that  the  county  council  is  the  rating  authority  for  all  purposes, 
including  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  thev  think  that  it  would  be 
altogether  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  those  Acts,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Local  Government  Act.  1888,   which  even  provides  that  the  powers  of 
Government  departments  may  be  handed  over  to  the  county  council,  to 
take  away  those  powers  from  the  county  council.    Another  point  which 
they  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  necessity  for  co-ordination  of  the  central 
departments  in  Ix>ndon  under  one  head,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  overlapping 
as  between  the  departments  themselves,  and  also  as  between  those  depart- 
ments and  tlie  county  councils  and  local  committees.   In  regard  to  questions 
which  have  been  addressed  to  us  by  the  Commission,  I,  perhaps,  ought  to 
refer  to  what  I  think  was  described  as  the  provincial  authority.    J  may  say 
at  once  that  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Fearon,  and  I  recognise  in 
what  has  been  said  as  to  a  ''provincial  autliority  **  an  idea  which  I  know 
Mr.  Fearon  has. 

14.873.  The  expression  dates  from  the  Schools  Inquiry  Conmussicm 
Beport  of  1868,  as  you  are  aware P — Yes;  but  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Fearon  I  recojnised  the  same  expression,  and  I  know,  I  may  say, 
generally  speaking,  what  his  views  are  in  connexion  with  it. 

14.874.  We  have  had  his  views  in  evidence  P— I  was  merely  leading  up 
to  what  I  was  about  to  say,  because  the  vice-chairman  and  I  were  both 
cross-examined  as  to  whether  we  were  in  favour  of  a  provincial  authority. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  proposed  functions  of  that  provincial  authority 
were  clearly  defined  to  us  when  the  questions  were  put;  but  I  think  I 
should  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  county  council  has  not  as  yet 
formulated  any  opinion  as  to  the  setting  up  of  an  authority  of  that  kind. 
I  understand  by  a  provincial  authority  some  authority  invested  with 
definite  powers  extending  over  some  considerable  area,  probably  a  group 
of  counties,  including  county  boroughs  if  they  are  recognised  a£  separate 
local  authorities.  I  may  further  say  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
oounty  council,  or  for  us,  to  express  any  very  definite  views  as  to  that 
authority  until  we  know  exactly  what  its  relation  would  be  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  scheme ;  because  the  question  of  who  has  to  provide  the 
funds  bears  very  directly  upon  a  question  of  that  sort ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  whole  scheme  before  one  in  order  to  be 
able  to  give  a  very  definite  opinion  as  to  a  question  of  that  kind.  But, 
speaking  generally,  I  may  say  that  while  it  is  quite  clear  that  combination 
is  absolutely  essential,  especially  in  the  smaller  counties,  yet  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  larger  counties,  such  as  the  West  Biding,  will  be  very 
largely  self-contained,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  may  and  would  in  some 
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cases  provide  a  staff  for  which  smaller  oounties  must  look  to  the  provincial 
authority,  mj  opinion  would  be  that  in  the  first  instance  the  Act  should 
hardly  go  beyond  setting  up  some  simple  machinery  by  which  the 
educational  authorities  might  combine,  and  so  form  an  educational  council 
or  board. 

14.875.  {8ir  Henry  Bo8co\ )  A&  was  done  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act,  1891  P — I  do  not  think  that  any  board  quite  of  that  kind  was  set  up 
under  that  Act.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  was  some  provision  in  the  Act 
by  which  couuty  councils  and  county  boroughs  might  set  up  an  educational 
oouncil,  which  they  might  from  time  to  time  invest  with  any  functions 
which  they  might  find  convenient  and  desirabla  I  do  not  think,  from  what 
I  know  of  the  West  Biding  County  Council,  t^iat  they  would  like  to  be 
under  definite  compulsion  to  go  to  a  board  of  that  kind  as  to  some  set  of 
duties  stated  in  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  they  would  like  something  much 
more  elastic.  I  think  they  would  prefer  to  act,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the 
lines  that  they  have  observed  before ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  have  a 
joint  interest  with  some  other  authority,  they  go  to  that  authority  and  talk 
the  matter  over. 

14.876.  {Mr.  Lytielion.)  You  would  make  any  such  action  quite 
voluntary  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  as  far  as  possible ;  and  trust  more  to 
voluntary  co-operation  than  to  compulsion.  If  hereafter  it  is  found 
desirable  to  put  the  matter  into  a  more  definite  shape  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, then  probably  the  experience  which  would  have  arisen  would 
give  a  very  clear  lino  as  to  what  would  be  required.  I  think,  as  to 
govemiug  bodies,  I  stated  pretty  clearly  what  apparently  are  the  views  of 
the  county  council.  They  are  not  anxious,  in  fact  thej  are  unwilling,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  avoided,  to  take  up  the  actual  carrying  on  of  the  schools 
themselves,  but  they  think  that  it  would  be  a  convenient  power  to  have  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament;  that  is  to  Bay,  an  Act  might  enable  the  county 
council  to  become  the  governing  body  for  a  group  of  charities,  or  for 
such  charities  as  might  be  found  advantageous  from  time  to  time,  instead 
of  saying  the  county  council  shall  be  the  governing  body  for  the  county. 
That  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  my  own  personal  opinion,  and  I  gather  it 
would  be  the  view  of  the  county  council  from  what  their  action  in  the  past 
has  been. 

14.877.  (Chairman.)  Then  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  Coxstitutiov 
conntv  authority  for  Secondary  Education  generally  were  to  be  established,  ^^^  FuwcrioHi 
it  is  clear  that  its  powers  would  be  very  much  larger  than  those  which  the 
oounty  council  now  has  merely  In  respect  of  technical  instruction ;  would 
it  be,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  county  coundJ,  so  far  as  you  know, 
that  they  should  be  continued  as  that  county  educational  authority  with 
their  present  composition,  or  that  there  should  be  added  to  them  .a  new 
element,  whether  co-optative  or  representative,  so  as  to  enable  them 

to  discharge  those  larger  functions  which  such  a  change  would  involve  P 

The  county  council  has  not  absolutely  gone  bejond  saying  that  they  are 
content  to  work  under  such  an  Act  as  the  Technical  Instruction  Act, 
which  enables  them  to  co-opt  other  members ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather,  it  is  the  general  view  that  they  would  be  prepared  to 
receive  a  certain  proportion  of  representative  members  if  it  should  be 
thought  desirable ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  stating  that  to  the  educational  committee  should  bo 
added  certain  other  members. 

14.878.  Then  would  they  consider  that  in  such  a  case,  while  the  rating 
power  remained  in  the  county  council,  they  should  be  required  to  exercise 

their  rating  power  on  the  recommendation  of  such  a  composite  body  P 

Tliat  involves  the  question  of  whether  rating  is  to  be  compulsory  at  all,  I 
think. 

14.879.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such  a  rating  power 
were  vested  in  the  local  authority,  and  assnjiing  that  it  was  contuiued  in 
the  county  council,  would  they  be  willing  that  that  power  should  be 
exercised  upon  the  direction  of  the  educational  authority  so  constituted  as 
you  have  suggested  p — ^I  think  it  is  very  much  open  to  question,  but  I  am 
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not  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  j  wonld  be  willing  io  sabmit  to  oompnlsory 
rating  under  the  direction  of  anybody  at  alL 

14.880.  What  do  yon  mean  by  oompolaory  rating.  Bating,  aa  regards 
the  taxpayer,  is  necessarily  oompnlsory  P — I  mean  sf  regards  them  selves ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  shonld  be  compelled,  either  under  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  in  some  other  way,  to  levy  a  rate.  If  that  was  introdnoed 
into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  I  shonld  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  an 
opinion. 

14.881.  The  alteruative,  if  the  rating  power  were  retained,  wonld  be  that 
the  new  authority  should  have  the  rating  power  itself  P — It  would,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  oompnlsory  rate  for  Secondary  £ducation. 

14.882.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  a  compulsory  rate; 
every  rate  is  compulsory  P — By  compulsory  I  meant  a  rate  which  the 
county  council,  or  some  other  body,  is  compelled  to  levy  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

'  14,883.  The  county  council  now  has  itself  a  rating  power  P— Yes,  the 
county  council  now  has  a  rating  power,  but  it  is  not  compelled  to  lay  a 
rate.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  county  council  would  wish  to  retain 
the  rating  power  in  itself.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  yon  were 
asking  whether  the  Education  Committee  should  have  a  power  to  compel 
the  county  council  to  lay  a  rate.  We  have  several  committees  which  have 
that  power  now,  and  can  compel  the  county  council  to  lay  a  rate  to  any 
amount  that  may  be  necessary. 

14,884.  (Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  For  educational  purposes? — No,  for  other 
purposes. 

14,886.  (Chnirmnn.)  Then  snppoeing.  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
new  educational  authority  »  ere  to  consist  of  an  educational  committee  of  the 
connty  council  plvs  other  elements,  whether  representative  or  co  optative, 
are  you  in  a  position  to  suggest  what  those  other  elements  should  be  P — ^I 
think  not ;  I  think  we  should  rather  wait  for  .suggestions.  I  understand 
that  there  are  a  number  of  bodies  anxious  for  representation.  The  only 
condition  that  the  county  council  would  make  would  be  that  their  numbers 
should  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  compulsorily  added  members. 

14.886.  Upon  what  ground  would  they  make  that  condition,  upon  the 
ground  that  they  are  at  present  in  control  of  technical  instruction,  or  upon 
the  ground  that  they  are  otherwise  the  fittest  body  P— One  very  important 
ground  would  be  that  on  the  recommendation  of  this  body  they  wonld  be 
asked,  or  might  be  asked,  to  levy  a  rate  ;  and  I  think  that  there  would  be 
a  great  reluctance  to  do  that,  unless  they  felt  that  their  own  members  had 
the  controlling  voice.     That  would  be  one  very  impoii;ant  reason. 

14.887.  Would  not  that  depend  to  some  extent  upon  how  far  the  added 
elements  were  themselves  representative  in  character? — No  doubt  it  would, 
but  I  still  think  it  would  be  essential  that  members  of  the  county  council 
should  practically  have  a  paramount  voice. 

14.888.  Have  any  methods  been  suggested,  or  recommended  themselves^ 
to  the  county  council,  whereby  school  boards  or  other  local  educational 
autiiorities  might  be  represented  P—  The  county  council  has  not  considered 
that  point.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  ti ought  expedient  to 
put  persons  actually  engaged  in  teaching  on  the  committee. 

14.889.  I  said  sakool  boarf  s  P — No,  it  Las  not  been  considered. 

14.890.  Or  other  educational  authorities,  including,  for  instance,  the 
governors  of  an  important  endowed  institution? — We  have  several  such 
members  on  our  committee,  and  I  think,  if  we  had  not,  we  shonld 
undoubtedly  have  taken  care  to  add  them. 

14.891.  Bat  you  have  them  on  as  co  optative  members,  I  gathered  from 
you  ? — We  have  tliem  on  really  in  both  capacities ;  for  a  number  of  our 
members  of  the  county  coimcil  are  members  of  governing  bodies. 

14.892.  Have  yon  co-opted  any  persons  expressly  as  being  members  of 
school  boards?— I  think  we  have  taken  that  fact  into  consideration  in 
co-0|,tli:^. 
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14.893.  {8ir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Have  yon  oo-opted  any  member  repreeentdng 
the  voluntary  schools  p — ^Not  qud  representatives ;  at  the  same  time  we  have 
co-opted  a  gentleman  who  is  amply  qualified  to  represent  them. 

14.894.  {Chairman )  Have  yon  anything  to  add  to  what  yon  said  to  ns 
yesterday,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  county  boroughs  to  county 
conncila  You  did  not  go  far  into  that  yesterday ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
\ou  have  anything  further  to  add  upon  the  point  ?-^I  tnink  not,  unless 
the  Commission  desire  to  ask  me  a  question  upon  it. 

14.895.  I  want  merely  to  give  yon  an  opportunity  of  adding  anything  to 
what  you  said  yesterday  ?— So  far  as  I  remember,  my  remarlm  covered  the 
point. 

14.896.  {To  Mr.  Briag.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Dixon 
has  said  on  these  last  heads ? — ^No,  I  do  not  tMnk  there  is  anything  that  I 
need  add.  We  have  gone  briefly  over  the  details  of  these  oases,  to  save 
the  time  of  the  Commission,  and  we  practically  agreed  as  to  what  would 
be  the  line  of  evidence  to  be  given ;  we  thought  it  better  that  Mr.  Dixon 
should  give  this  evidence  entirely  himself,  so  as  not  to  break  the  continuity 
of  the  examination. 

14.897.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe  to  Mr.  Dixon.)  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  time  ocoupied  by  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  the 
organised  science  schools,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you  have  made  any 
representations  to  that  Department  as  to  your  view  of  the  question  ? — Yes, 
not  very  recently  though. 

14.898.  What  was  the  answer  that  they  gave,  may  we  inquire  P — ^It  was 
an  official  answer,  and  of  a  very  indeflnite  character ;  but  we  have  known 
that  representations  were  being  made  in  another  quaHer,  and  practically 
we  have  identified  ourselves  with  another  body. 

14.899.  May  we  ask  what  that  body  is  P — I  refer  to  the  Association 
of  Organising  Secretaries. 

14.900.  Is  the  Association  of  Organising  Secretaries  in  communication 
with  the  Department  on  the  subject,  or  have  they  received  from  the 
Department  un  answer  P— I  think  I  may  say  that  they  are  still  in  com- 
munication, but  I  believe,  and  I  have  certainly  reasons  for  thinking,  that 
the  Department  wiU  somewhat  modify  it«  requirements. 

14.901.  Do  you  express  in  what  you  have  said,  not  only  the  feelings  of 
your  committee  but  the  feelings  of  your  association  P — I  have  no  doubt 
I  do.  I  have  not  referred  to  the  question  of  grants  for  results,  which  you 
have  no  doubt  had  amply  before  you. 

14.902.  I  simply  refer  to  the  question  of  ihe  time,  and  the  relaxation  of 
the  syllabus  in  those  particulars  P — So  I  understand. 

14.903.  You  have  given  ns  the  view  which  your  county  council  hold 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  local  authority,  and  I  should  wish  to  ask 
you,  first  of  all,  whether  you  have  considered  the  question  of  the  proportion 
which  should  exist  between  the  number  of  councillors,  and  the  ncimber  of 
external  members  of  the  committee  or  board  P — ^The  county  council,  I 
think,  have  not  formulated  any  definite  opinion  on  the  point ;  further  than 
saying  that  they  must  be  beyond  all  question  paramount. 

14.904.  Do  th^  desire  that  those  external  members  shall  be  nominated 
by  co-option  P — No  doubt  some  of  them  should  be  nominated  by  co-option. 

14.905.  And  by  the  nomination  of  the  county  coimcil  at  large ;  or  by 
the  nomination  of  those  portions  of  the  councillors  who  are  chosen  to  sit 
on  the  board  P^I  think  it  would  probably  be  convenient  that  suggestions 
should  come  from  the  educational  body  itself;  but  the  county  oouiusil 
would  require  to  have  the  power  of  appointment. 

14.906.  Then  that  co-option  would  be  entirely  free,  without  any  special 
designation  of  the  co-opted  members  as  representative  persons  ? — ^Yes.  On 
that  point,  in  its  own  interest  the  county  council  would  like  to  have 
power  to  add  any  persons  that  it  might  think  fit  to  the  committee. 
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14.907.  Not  belonging  to  their  body  P—IeB.  But  other  bodies  would 
like  power,  as  I  nnderstand,  to  send  representatives,  and,  ▼ithin  oertain 
limits,  the  county  ooundl,  I  understand,  would  be  prepared  to  welcome 
those  representatives. 

14.908.  Have  your  council  considered  the  question  of  representative 
councillors ;  whether,  in  addition  to  the  externally  co-opted  members,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  add  a  certain  small  proportion  of  members  nominated 
by  the  central  educational  authoritv  for  example  P — On  that  point  the 
evidence  I  have  given  is  that  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  says  that  the 
committee  shall  include  certain  representative  elements,  there  would  be 
no  objection  raised  by  the  county  council,  I  have  not  gone  at  all  into  the 
question  who  should  be  represented. 

14.909.  But  whom  they  should  be  nominated  by  is  my  question  ? — That 
has  not  been  gone  into  at  all. 

14.910.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask,  has  your  council  felt  any  difficulty  in 
the  fact,  that  the  apportionment  of  the  money,  known  usually  as  the 
whiskey  money,  is  not  necessarily  all  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  secondary 
or  technical  education  P — We  have  found  no  such  difficulty  in  the  "West 
Biding,  because  there  has  been  such  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion  that 
it  should  all  be  so  devoted. 

14.911.  But  you  are  aware  that  in  many  counties,  and,  I  suppose,  in 
certiun  couuty  boroughs  also,  the  whole  of  the  money  is  not  thus  devoted  ? 
— ^That  I  know.  I  simply  spoke  of  the  West  Biding.  I  said  that  we  had 
not  found  a  difficulty ;  but,  no  doubt,  if  we  in  oonjunction  with  other 
authorities  were  carrying  on  a  system  of  Secondary  Education,  we  clearly 
should  find  a  difficulty,  imless  they  were  willing  to  do  their  fair  share  of 
helping  schools  which  we  also  were  helping. 

14.912.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  clause  in  the  Act  allocating  this  money 
definitely  for  the  purposes  of  education  p — ^I  think  it  would  certainlv  be  an 
advantage.  It  would  certainly  give  much  greater  confidence  to  the  local 
committees  and  others  carrying  on  the  work.  I  think  it  is  in  every  way 
desirable  that  it  should  be  so  idlocated. 

14.913.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  It  would  ensure  continuity,  would  it  not  ? 
— Certainly. 

14.914.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Would  you  give  the  central  authority,  in 
'  the  case  of  a  formation  of  a  board  such  as  you  have  suggested,  any  voice 
•or  power  in  case  of  defaulting  action  on  the  part  of  the  county  council,  or 
of  its  board  P — Do  you  refer  to  the  central  authority  in  London. 

14.915.  I  refer  to  the  case  which  has  happened  with  regard  to  the  formation 
of  a  school  board.  For  example,  if  the  school  board  does  not  do  its  duty, 
the  Education  Department  can  step  in,  and  can  dissolve  the  school  board, 
and  can  actually  appoint  a  new  one.  Are  von  of  opinion  that  any  similar 
reo^ulation  should  he  inserted  in  the  Act  with  regard  to  Secondary 
Education  P — Effective  pressure  of  that  land  would  mean,  in  the  last  resort, 
power  to  spend  money  at  the  expense  of  the  county  council,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  see  a  difficulty.  I  certainly  think  that  the  central 
authority  should  have  power  to  point  out  where  a  deflcieccy  occurred, 
and  no  doubt  they  would  retain  considerable  authority  if  they  were 
giving  flrants,  because  they  could  withhold  their  grant  unless  they  were 
satisnea,  either  as  to  a  particular  school  or  as  to  the  general  provision. 

14.916.  But  under  your  proposition  the  grant  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
technical  instruction  committee  P — Yes. 

14.917.  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  any  kind  of  central  control, 
over  the  board  thus  constituted  P— I  think  that  there  would  necessarily  be 
some  kind  of  central  supervision  of  a  general  character ;  but  the  more  we 
are  independent  of  that  practically  the  better,  perhaps. 

14.918.  Ton  do  not  wish  for  unnesessary  interference  P — ^No,  we  do  not 
in  any  way.  I  am'  supposing  that  there  will,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
be  a  considerable  sum  voted  by  Qovemment ;  and  I  am  rather  assuming 
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that  in  connexion   with   the  vote  there    will  be  some  kind  of  oeutral 
supervision. 

14.919.  But  we  haye  not  heard  from  yon  at  all,  I  think,  that  any  Imperial 
grant  is  to  be  made  p — I  have  pointed  out  that  a  slight  relaxation  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department's  regnjations  would  probably  lead  to  a  very 
largely  increased  call  upon  them,  and  that  if  the  government  is  willing  to 
go  on  making  those  grants  on  something  like  the  present  lines,  they  will 
undoubtedly  find  themselves  contributing  a  very  large  sum  indeed  to  a 
certain  branch  of  Secondary  Education. 

14.920.  And  you  think  that  the  central  authority  should  only  have 
control  over  an  Imperial  grant  of  that  kind  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  county  council  would  like  any  central  authority  to  control 
any  portion  of  what  it  would  regard  as  its  own  funds. 

14>921.  (Mr,  Lyttelion.)  I  understand  that  the  opinion  of  the  county 
council  is  that  it  should  have  control  over  the  rating  power  P — Yes. 

14.922.  Would  that  control  be  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  their  having 
a  majority  of  members  on  the  education  committee,  or  would  any  further 
restriction  be  necessary? — I  do  not  think'  that  they  would  wish  the 
education  committee  to  have  power  to  say  to  them  that  they  should 
necessarily  levy  a  rate. 

14.923.  Even  though  that  recommendation  was  made  by  a  majority  of 
their  own  members  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  that  the  county  council  itself 
would  require  to  be  the  supreme  rating  authority,  and  the  only  rating 
authority. 

14.924.  I  want]  to  ask  a  question  on  quite  a  different  subject.  Have 
you  any  opportunities,  or  are  you  allowed  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act,  to  encourage  the  study  of  music  in  any  way  p — ^Yes ;  if  we  were  to 
point  out  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  that  owing  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  our  district  music  was  desirable,  I  believe  that  they 
would  schedule  it  as  a  technical  subject,  and  then  we  could  make  grants. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  make  grants  for  music,  although  it  is 
scheduled  in  some  counties. 

14.925.  Yet  yours  is  an  exceptionally  musical  part  of  England  P — ^Yes ; 
we  may  have  found  that  the  people  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselyes, 
and  that  we  have  not  been  obliged  to  spend  money  on  it. 

14.926.  And  you  have  not  had  any  local  demands  made  upon  yon  for 
that  purpose  ?— Not  seriously. 

14.927.  There  is  one  more  question  that  I  wish  to  ask  you.  Have  you 
found  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  provisions  in  the  Act  under  section  1, 
(1.)  (6.)  and  1  (1.)  (c.)  about  denominational  schools,  has  prevented  any 
large  number  of  schools  from  taking  the  benefits  of  your  grant  P — Not 
many,  but  some. 

14.928.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Could  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  the 
West  Biding  County  Council  has  delegated  its  powers  to  its  technical 
instruction  committee  P — They  have  delegated  all  their  powers  to  the 
committee,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  which 
require  that  any  money  grant  by  the  county  council  should  be  made  on 
an  estimate  approved  by  the  finance  committee.  Subject  to  that  restriction 
the  committee  has  full  power. 

14.929.  They  have  gone  as  far  as  possible  to  divest  themselTes  of 
<sontrol,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  ? — ^Yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  do  go  to  the  county  council  whenever  we  contemplate  any 
considerable  alteration  of  our  methods  or  any  additional  expenditure. 

14.980.  But  that  would  be  simply  for  the  information  of  the  oonndl  P 
— Largely  so  ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  the  county  council 
flhould  feel  that  they  themsdves  are  effectually  dealing  with  the  subject. 

14.981.  I  mean  to  say,  that  your  detailed  schemes  do  not  have  to  pass 
through  the  county  council  to  be  approved  by  them  P — ^We  did  originally 
submit  the  whole  of  the  scheme  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  to  them ;  we 
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teohnioal  iiiBtmciion  P— I  thluk  that  that  wonld  be  a  necessaiy  part  of  any 
such  Act. 

14.947.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  nideniiig  of  those  powers 
would  be  to  introduce  the  necessity  of  some  new  conditions  whidi  are  not 
required  in  the  Technical  Instruction  Act ;  I  mean  in  the  way  of  limitiTig 
powers.  I  will  give  a  single  example  to  show  the  sort  of  things  that  I 
mean,  namely,  for  the  protection,  say  of  private  schools,  or  the  protection 
of  existing  schools,  as  against  unnecessary  multiplication  of  scliools,^  or 
similar  points  of  that  kind  which  did  not  arise  in  the  case  of  technical 
instruction,  because  the  field  was  not  covered  in  the  same  way  P — ^I  think 
that  some  sort  of  general  supervision  might  probably  be  exercised  by  a 
central  department;  but  clearly  the  interest  of  the  local  authority  is  so 
strong  to  prevent  the  undue  multiplication  of  schools  and  overlapping, 
that  that  would  be  one  of  their  very  first  objects. 

14.948.  It  would  be  with  a  wise  authority,  no  doubt ;  but  all  authorities 
might  not  see  it  so  strongly ;  or  they  might  take  action  that  would  have 
an  effect  that  they  did  not  contemplate  at  first  P— I  think  that  the  extent 
of  supervision  by  the  central  authority  would  largely  depend  upon  the 
position  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  up  in  the  way  of  findings 
funds. 

14.949.  But  any  restrictions  that  were  imposed,  I  imagine,  would  extend 
to  technical  education  as  well  as  to  Secondary  Education  ?— I  think  so. 

14.950.  What  provisions  have  you  made  with  regard  to  the  f orbidding^  of 
the  farming  of  the  schools.  Yoil  referred  to  that  in  your  evidence,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  you  developed  it  F — The  county  council  have  said  prac- 
tically, that  a  school  that  is  farmed  to  a  teacher  in  any  shape  is  practically 
a  private  profit  school.  There  are  other  objections  to  the  system  as  well, 
and  we  have  refused  to  give  grants  to  snch  schools.^    The  county  council 

requires,  in  all  cases,  that  the  teachers  shall  have  some  fizeia  salary  ; 
some  other  portion  of  the  salary  may  be  dependent  upon  a  portion  of  the 
capitation  fees,  or  some  elastic  source  oi  income.  1  may  say  that  we 
found  one  very  important  grammar  school  practically  earned  on  by  the 
direction  of  a  governing  bod v,  ia  that  way ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  whole 
available  balance  was  handed  over  to  the  headmaster,  who  had  to  fijid  his 
staff,  and  so  forth. 

14.951.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  It  is  not  an  uncommon  case,  is  it  P — ft  is 
uncommon  in  the  West  Biding. 

14.952.  (Dr.  Wormell)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  about  the 
authorities ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  your  view.  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  desire  to  see  one  local  authority,  I  suppose  such 
as  your  local  committee,  and  one  central  authority,  and  that  you  see  no 
necessity  for  anything  further  —anything  intermediate  between  them  P — I 
think  that  there  will  be  practically  a  necessity  for  an  intermediate  body, 
and  most  certainly  with  regard  to  the  smaller  counties;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  expedient,  in  the  first  instance,  to  set  up  definitely 
what  I  understand  to  be  a  provincial  authority,  endowed  with  full  powers 
of  compulsion  over  the  county  council. 

14.953.  I  have  only  one  other  question  to  put  to  you.  Going  back  to 
the  list  of  schools  in  Table  F.,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  where  the  initiative 
lies ;  do  you  offer  grants  to  the  schools,  or  do  the  schools  apply  to  tou? — 
Sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other ;  but  generally  speaking,  we 
communicated  with  all  the  schools,  we  placed  before  them  our  scheme, 
and  we  drew  their  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  other  cases  we 
have  made  very  special  and  direct  representations  to  the  school ;  we  have 
sometimes  asked  them  to  undertake  particular  work.  We  hare,  in  fact, 
varied  our  mode  of  procedure  according  to  ciroumstanoes. 

14.954.  Then  if  a  school  does  not  appear  on  your  list,  are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  school  has  not  availed  itself  of  the  offer,  or  hajs  not  applied  P — ^If 
we  wanted  a  school  particularly,  we  should  press  them,  although  they 
might  not,  in  the  first  instance,  come  forward. 
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14.955.  Do  yoa  mean  if  there  is  a  demand  for  the  use  of  a  school,  that 
is  to  say,  if  sdiolars  wish  to  go  there  P — Tes,  that  is  one  point.  If  we  are 
dependent  on  that  s*^hool,  -we  endeayour  to  make  it  available  ;  if,  ou  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  there  is  a  better  school,  we  probably  leave  the 
other  school  alone,  and  wait  nntil  they  ask  ns  for  money. 

14.956.  Then  as  regai'ds  the  higher  grade  school  at  Leeds,  do  yon  apply 
the  amount  for  the  46  scholars  to  the  school  itself,  as  you  do  to  the  other 
schools  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

14.957.  {Mr.  FenwicTc.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  Secondary  Education 
should  be  free  ;  how  far  do  you  agree  with  that  opinion  p — That  wotdd  be 
a  matter  for  a  scheme  hereafter,  and  I  do  not  tlunk  that  I  could  give  an 
opinion  upon  it.  I  think  that,  to  some  extent,  you  would  have  to  be 
guided  by  the  character  of  the  population  that  was  going  to  be  supplied, 
both  as  to  the  amount  of  free  education,  and  the  cheapness  of  education. 
For  instance,  if  the  population  is  mainly  of  a  very  poor  character,  it  would 
be  useless  imposing  very  high  fees ;  whereas  in  a  richer  community,  you 
might  think  it  advisable  to  derive  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  rich 
population. 

14.958.  Then  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  distinction 
between  rich  and  poor  districts,  and  to  have  a  graduated  scale  of  fees  p — 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  now,  the  fees  do  vary  in  different  schools  ;  and  in  each 
case,  I  think  one  would  have  to  consider,  if  one  was  responsible,  what 
would  be  a  proper  fee  to  charge.  If  the  county  council  or  some  other 
body  was  to  say  that  there  should  be  free  Secondary  Education,  that  is 
another  matter,  of  course.  I  am  simply  dealing  with  things  as  they  are, 
and  having  regard  to  existing  schemes. 

14.959.  {Mr,  Yoxall.)  I  think  you  said  that  you  found  that  teachers  were 
often  unable  to  teach  subjects  for  which  they  possessed  South  Kensington 
certificates,  and  that,  therefore,  you  had  arranged  special  classes  for  them  P 
— That  is  so,  in  some  instances. 

14.960.  But  I  suppose  you  know  that  at  least  half  the  subjects  in  your 
special  classes  are  subjects  that  are  new,  or  comparatively  new,  for  which 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  do  not  issue  certificates  p— That  is  so. 

14.961.  Therefore  your  remark  should  be  qualified  to  that  extent,  should 
it  not  ? — ^Tes. 

14.962.  Do  ;you  admit  to  those  classes  uncertificated  teachers  and  pupil- 
teachers  who  have  not  been  trained  P — Yes,  to  some  of  them. 

14.963.  That  is  another  qualification,  I  suppose,  of  your  previous 
answer  P — Yes. 

14.964.  I  suppose  that  you  would  agree  with  me  that  where  teachers 
have  received  South  Kensington  certificates  in  certain  subjects  to  which 
you  refer,  the  fact  that  those  certificates  may  have  been  too  much  based 
upon  examinations  and  paper  work  and  not  upon  practical  work,  would 
prejudice  the  result,  und,  to  some  extent,  account  for  any  weakness  in 
actual  teaching  to  which  you  refer  p — I  do. 

14.965.  Have  you  found  other  teachers  not  holding  South  Kensington 
certificates,  and  not  employed  in  elementary  schools,  any  better  equipped 
for  the  work  of  teaching  your  science  classes  P—  As  a  rule  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  other  class  of  teachers,  but  in  some  cases  we  have. 

14.966.  Are  there  any  teachers  who  are  nominated  or  accredited  by  local 
associations  of  teachers,  either  primary  or  secondary,  or  both,  within  your 
area  co-opted  on  your  committee  or  district  committees  ? — No. 

14,£67.  Have  you  any  representatives  of  the  school  board,  or  voluntary 
school  managers,  as  such  ? — Not  as  buch  ;  but  we  have,  as  you  are  aware, 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  among  the  co-opted  members. 

14,968.  But  you  have  not  officially  taken  notice  of  the  body  of  teachers, 
as  such,  or  the  body  of  school  board  managers  or  voluntary  school 
managers,  as  such  P — No. 
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14.969.  And  yet  you  reoognue,  I  sappose,  the  importance  of  oo-ordina- 
ting  the  work,  so  far  as  possible,  and  of  bringing  the  aathoritiea  and 
teachers  for  primary  education  into  distinct  touch  and  cooperation 
with  the  authorities  for  >Secondary  Education  and  technical  education  ? — 
Yes.  We  have  relied,  so  far,  on  conferences,  and  other  methods  of 
keeping  in  touch. 

14.970.  But  I  understand  that,  supposing  an  Aiit  of  Parliament  were  to 
require  that  you  should  admit  to  the  new  board,  partly  constituted  by 
your  county  council,  representatives  of  the  kinds  to  which  I  have  referred, 
your  county  council  would  raise  no  objection  p  —I  should  think  probably 
not,  I  cannot  say  certainly. 

14.971.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  a  question  of  principle  with  them  p — ^I  am 
not  aware  that  it  would  be,  not  necessarily. 

14.972.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  wise  for  them  even  now  to 
co-opt  such  representatives  upon  their  body,  as  it  is  not  a  question  of 
principle,  and  if  it  is  manifestly  desirable  that  they  should  do  so  ? — ^I 
cannot  express  an  opicion  upon  that.  It  would  be  for  the  committee  to 
consider. 

14.973.  You  seek  pow^r  to  aid,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  you  now  do 
(which  is  a  remarkable  extent  compared  with  some  other  county  council 
committees)  the  purely  secondary  as  opposed  to  the  technological  education 
of  the  children  ? — Yes ;  no  doubt  that  is  desirable. 

14.974.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  are  spending  now  all  that  you  need  to 
spend,  or  all  that  you  ought  to  spend,  if  more  funds  were  placed  at  your 
disposal,  upon  the  purely  technological  instruction  of  a  people  who  are 
so  much  employed  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  as  the  people  of 
the  West  Biding  areP— I  think  that  a  very  much  larger  sum  could 
advantageously  be  used. 

14.975.  And  yet  you  propose  to  use  more  of  the  sum  than  you  use  at 
present  upon  the  purely  literary,  as  distinct  fro  in  technical,  Secondary 
Education  P— No,  1  am  not  contemplating  that  out  of  our  present  funds,  I 
merely  say  that  in  the  abstract  it  would  be  desirable. 

14.976.  May  we  take  this  to  be  your  position:  that  more  money  is 
required  to  be  spent  on  Secondary  Education,  which  may  be  taken  to 
include  necessarily  technical  and  technological  education  P — Yes. 

14,^77.  More  money  is  required  than  you  have  for  the  whole  purpose  ? — 
Yes. 

14.978.  And  that  you  would  prefer,  if  you  had  more  money,  to  exx>end 
the  money  upon  the  two  sides  of  education,  the  literary  side  and  the 
technioal  side,  in  something  like  the  proportion  that  you  grant  it  at 
present  P— I  could  not  say  what  the  proportions  would  oe  in  that  case, 
they  might  varv. 

14.979.  My  point  is  this:  that  although  you  wish  to  be  enabled  to 
spend  your  money  with  more  freedom  upon  the  promotion  of  liiepiry 
Secondary  Education  than  you  can  at  present,  you  do  not  feel  that  you  can, 
with  satisfaction,  divert  any  more  of  th9  existing  money  at  your  disposal 
than  you  now  divert  towards  that  purpose  Y — Not  having  regard  to  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act. 

14.980.  And  you  recognise  right  through  that  it  is  desirable  to  spend  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money  indeed  on  the  technological  instruction  of 
people  like  the  English  people  P— That  is  so,  especially  in  the  West 
Biding. 

14.981.  Would  }rou  argue  that  Secondary  Education  proper,  literary 
Secondary  Education  of  the  endowed  grammar  school  type,  ought  to 
receive  a  special  State  grant  for  its  maintenance  P — ^It  would  be  a  great 
assistance  if  such  a  fund  were  available. 

14.982.  And  you  would  prefer  tbat  to  any  manipulation  of  the  Local 
Taxation,  Customs  and  Excise,  fund  P — Do  you  mean  the  existing  sources 
of  income  of  the  county  council  P 
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14,983.  Yes  P— I  do  not  see  that  any  manipulation  wonld  add  materiallj 
to  the  amount. 

14  984.  When  I  said  "  manipnlatioo,"  I  meuit  any  readjustment  of  the 
method  in  which  the  money  is  spent? — It  iB'very  qaestionable  whether 
any  readju>i>tment  w>juld  have  adyantages. 

14.985.  Therefore,  almost  necessarily,  there  must  be  a  new  State  grant 
in  favour  of  Secondary  Edu^^tion  P — There  must  be  some  more  money 
from  some  source. 

14.986.  {Mr.  Cockbum.)  Are  the  members  cf  your  technical  instruction 
committee  elected  or  selected  on  territorial  groimds,  or  because  of  their 
special  fitness  for  such  work  'r — On  both  grounds.  If  we  have  a  large  are^ 
without  a  member  on  our  committee,  we  look  round  for  the  beet  man  we 
can  find.  I  may  say  that  our  committee  represents,  roughly  speaking,  a 
fifth  of  the  couaty  c  iuncil ;  that  is  to  say,  that  every  one  of  our  members 
represents  on  an  average  a  population  of  65,000  or  so,  and  we  generally 
find,  I  may  say  that  we  always  find,  that  we  can  select  a  suitable  man  for 
the  territory  in  question. 

14.987.  And  you  regard  it  as  essential  thit  the  tpchn'cal  instruction 
committee  shotdd  be  somethingr  like  representative  in  character  of  the 
population,  or  of  the  area P — Yes. 

14.988.  And  not  selected  simply  out  of  your  120  members  because  they 
may  be  thought  to  be  specially  fit  for  the  work  in  hand  P — That  is  so ;  but 
if  the  &rritor>al  representation  did  not  give  us  all  the  meu  we  wanted, 
we  should  certainly  add  specially  fit  men  who  are  on  the  county  council, 
«)ven  although  it  might  maJie  one  locality  apparently  over-represented. 

14.989.  Is  your  figure  of  24  members  a  haphazard  figure,  or  is  it  arrived 
at  by  any  definite  sjst-emP — It  was  arrived  at  really  by  considering  wht»t 
was  practically  convenient  and  necessary.  We  did  not  want  too  large  a 
committee.  1  may  say  that  we  started  with  a  rather  loss  number ;  then , 
owing  to  the  increasing  interest,  we  found  an  increasing  desire  of  members 
to  be  on  it,  and  so  the  comoiittee  has  grown  to  its  present  number. 

14.990.  Do  you  find  24  quite  adequate  for  the  whole  of  the  West 
Biding  P — I  think  so. 

14.991.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  would  a  much  smaller  number  be 
sufficient  for  a  much  smaller  area,  and  a  smiller  population  P — I  should 
not  like  to  say  the  proportions  which  might  be  desirable  elsewhere. 

14.992.  I  take  it  that  yoa  would  not  advocate  a  committee  of  24  selected 
councillors  for  the  county  of  Butlaud  P — Certainly  not. 

14.993.  Then  the  number  mutt  follow  either  area  or  population,  I  take 
it  p — Of  course  you  must  necessarily  have  a  larger  proportion  for  a  less 
population ;  in  fact,  you  want  the  best  working  committee  that  you  can 
get,  whatever  your  area  is. 

14,994  Do  you  think  that  the  number  to  be  selected  from  the  county 
couQcil,  and  the  namber  to  be  co-opted,  should  be  fixed  by  legislation,  or 
left  to  the  locality  P— So  far  as  possible  it  should  be  left  to  tue  locality, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  local  authority. 

14.995.  That  is,  to  the  county  council  P—Tes,  in  the  view  I  have  been 
puttiog  forward. 

14.996.  You  have  two  or  three  times  expressed  a  very  fervent  hope  that 
the  county  council  element  on  the  new  committee  may  be  paramount  in 
number.  You  have  got,  I  see,  five-sixths;  would  two-thirds,  in  your 
judgment,  be  quite  sufficient  to  guard  your  position  P — I  can  certainly  say 
that  the  county  council  would  not  be  content  with  less  than  two-thirds, 
xmd  I  doubt  whether  they  would  consider  two-thirds  enough. 

li,997.  Can  you  give  us  anv  reasons  why  two-thirds  should  not  be 
enough.  Is  there  anything  eL9e  than  simply  safeguarding  the  rating 
power,  or  the  power  of  the  purse ;  is  there  anvthing  else  to  be  safe- 
guarded than  that  P— I  think  it  is  desirable  that  that  committee  should  be 
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Tery  amply  indeed  ia  touch  irith  the  ooaDty  oonnoil,  and  that  they  should 
not  feel  that  there  was  too  large  an  outside  element,  or  there  would  grow 
up  to  be  a  suspioion  that,  what  some  members  of  the  oouncil  would  think 
the  education  fads  of  a  yaiiety  of  outside  bodies,  were  introduoed,  and 
were  warping  the  otherwise  excellent  judgment  of  their  own  members. 
In  fact,  they  would,  I  think,  be  rather  suspicious  of  the  oomoiittee  unless 
the  county  council  members  were  in  a  very  considerable  preponderance. 

14.998.  Would  not  all  the  necessary  protection  of  that  kind  flow  from 
the  fact  that  the  county  council  were  left  absolute  in  jurisdiction  as  to 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  co-opted  members? —But  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  prox)osal  that  a  certain  number  of  representative  members 
should  be  added. 

14.999.  I  think  you  did  not  understand  that  from  me.  I  will  come  to 
that  directly.  AHSuming  that  the  county  oouncil  themselves  co-opt  the 
whole  of  the  men,  is  there  any  need  to  take  very  special  measures  for 
safeguarding  the  exclusion  of  faddists  P — I  am  not  calling  them  faddists. 

15.000.  I  understood  that  it  was  your  word? — I  ouly  say  that  there 
might  be  members  on  the  county  council  (I  do  not  say  that  there  are 
now,  but  we  have  a  general  election  in  March)  who  would  use  such  an 
expression. 

15.001.  Supposing  that  an  effort  were  made  to  secure  by  legislation  a 
distinct  proportion  of  representatives  from  certain  bodies,  could  those 
bodies,  with  any  kind  of  confidence,  depend  upon  their  being  co-opted  by 
county  councils  P — That  I  really  could  not  say  until  the  county  council 
has  considered  eveiy  one  of  the  reprepentatives  in  detaiL 

15,0C)2.  Your  practice  has  been  to  jud^e  every  man  on  his  own  merits  ? 
— ^Tes ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  any  particular  body  asked  for  representa- 
tion, we  should  consider  whether  that  body  ought  to  be  represented. 

15,00d.  Might  one  third  as  many  members  as  the  county  council 
members  be  expected  to  be  an  acceptable  proportion  P — ^I  mentioned  that 
as  being  a  limit  which  certainly  should  not  be  exceeded,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
is  not  too  high. 

15.004.  Then  would  the  county  oouncil  element  regard  repieeentatives 
nominated  by  the  central  authority  as  on  the  same  footing  as  the  co  opted 
members,  and  liable  to  be  as  dangerous  P— I  do  not  say  that  tbey  are 
duigerous  at  all.  I  merely  mention  what  I  think  might  arise  gradually  if 
you  introduce  too  large  an  outside  element. 

15.005.  Then  you  do  not  see  yoiir  way  to  letting  this  new  board  or  body 
liave  the  rating  power  ^ — Certainly  not. 

15.006.  Without  appeal  to  the  council  P  —  Neither  with  appeal  nor 
without  appeal.  I  think  it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  set  up  a  new  rating 
authority. 

15.007.  But  I  lAke  it  that  you  would  allow  and  would  expect  this  new 
body  to  conduct  the  whole  of  its  educational  scheme  without  trammel  or 
hindrance  from  the  county  council  as  a  whole  p — ^I  think  it  would  be  very 
unfortunate,  indeed,  if  they  were  so. 

15.008.  If  they  were  trammelled  P— I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate 
if  they  were  without  trammel.    I  think  it  is  essential,  if  you  make  the 

county  council  the  authority,  whatever  education  committee  you  may 
have,  for  the  local  authority  to  be  very  closely,  indeed,  in  touch  witii  the 
educational  body 

15.009.  But  the  educational  body  is  the  local  authority  p  —  No ;  the 
educational  committee  or  body  is  members  of  the  county  council,  plus 
somebody  else. 

15.010.  Would  you  have  them  come  back  to  the  council  to  receive  the 
council's  endorftement  of  all  their  edncational  schemes  and  the  spending  of 
their  money  ?— I  think  that  is  essential. 

15.011.  Would  not  that  be  compelling  them  to  appeal  to  men  who  know 
nothing  of  the  ^tails  of  the  work  in  hand  p— What  would  happen  would 
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be  that  from  time  to  time  that  committee,  as  I  imderatand,  wonld  place 
before  the  oonnty  council  certain  proposals  x^hich  would  involve  certain 
expenditure,  and  the  county  council  wonld  have  to  say  generally  from  time 
to  time  whether  it  sanctioned  those  proposals  or  not.  That  is  what  is 
done  now  in  the  W^st  Biding. 

15.012.  Is  not  that  practically  reducing  this  committee  in  its  powers  in 
everv  wfiy  to  a  mere  sub-committee  of  the  County  council  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

15.013.  Will  you  tell  me  in  what  way  their  functions  would  be  superior 
to  the  functions  of  any  ordinary  sub-committee  ?  —  They  would  be  a 
committee  recognised  with  executive  powers  within  the  limits  which  might 
be  imposed  by  the  county  council.  Unless  you  give  this  committee 
absolute  control  over  the  expenditure,  which  we  think  is  not  desired  by 
^e  county  council,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  placing  it  somewhat 
nnder  the  control  of  the  county  council  itself,  otherwise  it  may  be  carrying 
on  a  particular  expenditure,  possibly  within  the  limits  of  the  funds  that  it 
had  at  the  time,  but  which  cei-tainly,  if  carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  rate 
being  levied.  Then  at  once  it  is  essential  that  the  county  coxmcil  must 
have  power  to  intervene.  That  is  the  county  council's  point  of  view,  I  am 
quite  sure. 

15.014.  To  quote  a  very  easy  illustration,  is  not  the  scheme  that  you  are 
advocating  something  similiar  to  such  a  case  as  this :  that  the  school  board 
having  to  appeal  by  precept  to  the  county  council  or  town  council  for  its 
funds,  should  submit  all  its  educational  schemes  to  that  council  before 
that  council  consented  to  honour  its  precept  ? — A  school  board  is  a  bodv 
carrying  out  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  says  that  every  person  shall 
receive  an  education  up  to  a  certain  standard,  and  it  has  statutory  powers 
to  direct  that  a  rate  shall  be  laid.  The  county  council  would  object 
undoubtedly  to  the  educational  committee  having  that  power.  I  do  not 
say  whether  it  would  be  desirable  or  not.  I  only  am  quite  sure  that  th& 
county  council  would  object  at  present. 

15.015.  I  suppose  that  you  recognise  the  necessity  of  having  primary 
education  and  secondary  education  working  sympathetically  and  in 
harmony  one  with  the  other  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

16.016.  And  you  look  forward  of  course  to  secondary  and  technical 
schools  drawing  their  pupils  from  the  primary  schools  ? — To  a  very  large 
extent. 

15.017.  Can  you  tell  me  your  idea  as  to  how  sympathy  and  harmony  are 
to  be  effected  under  your  scheme,  or  your  idea.  You  exclude  representation, 
I  understand? — I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  any  educational 
committee  should  be  thoroughly  in  touch,  by  some  means,  with  all  the 
bodies  carrying  out  education. 

16.018.  Will  you  now  tell  me  by  what  means  ? — The  means  that  we  have 
adopted  in  the  West  Biding  are  co-optation,  as  I  have  said  already,  and 
conferences  and  direct  communication. 

15.019.  I  understand  that  you  have  co-opted  no  representatives  of 
primary  education  ? — We  think  that  primary  education  is  in  fact  amply 
represented  on  our  body ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  have  among  our  com- 
mittee persons  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work  of  primary  schools. 
We  have  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  for  instance,  and  we  have 
members  of  school  boards. 

15.020.  Members  of  school  boards  who  happen  to  be  members  of  your 
oountv  council'  also? — And  also  who  are  not  members  of  the  county 
council. 

15.021.  Among  the  co-opted  members  ? — Yes. 

15.022.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  were  none,— at  all  events,, 
not  elected  as  such.  I  will  come  to  another  question.  You  have  been 
taken  across  the  ground  of  a  defaulting  committee.  I  take  it  that  the 
Commissioner  who  asked  that  ijuestion  meant  the  possibility  of  a  committee 
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that  had  decided  to  do  nothing  in  the  interests  of  Seoondaiy  Edaoation  ? 
—Yes. 

15.023.  Yon  do  not  see  your  way,  practically,  for  any  legislation  to 
provide  thai  pressnre  shall  be  broognt  to  compel  that  ^nthority  to  do  its 
duty? — Pressure  I  should  certainly  approve  of,  and  I  think  everyone 
would  approve  of ;  but  whether  yon  shall  have  power  for  the  central 
authority  to  come  in  and  levy  a  rate,  which  is  the  ultimate  resort,  is 
another  matter.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  all  that  that  nhould  be. 

15.024.  {Dean  of  ^f(^nrhe8^er.)  Do  you  see  any  insuperable  objection  to 
a  new  local  educational  body  issuing  a  precept  on  the  county  council  as 
the  school  board  does  Y — ^I  should  say  certainly. 

12.025.  Would  you  kindly  give  me,  very  briefly,  jour  reasons  for  that 
objection  P — I  think  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  public 
opinion  of  any  sort  in  the  West  Riding. 

12.026.  You  consider  that  the  objection  is  insuperable,  because  it  would 
no 3  be  tolerated.  You  do  not  see  any  insuperable  objection  theoretically, 
do  you  P — It  could  be  done,  of  course. 

15.027.  Is  not  that  what  is  done  by  the  school  board  ? — ^Yes. 

15.028.  {To  Mr.  Brxgg.)  Do  you  tliink  that  the  county  council  have  got 
such  a  grip  npou  this  money,  that  if  it  were  thought  desirable  that  they 
slioald  part  with  it,  they  could  not  probably  be  induced  to  part  with  it 
to  some  other  body.  Do  you  object  to  answer  that  question  ? — No,  not  in 
the  least.  In  the  first  instance  I  might  support  what  Mr.  Dixon  has  said, 
that,  to  put  it  very  briefly  indeed,  your  scheme  of  levying  a  precept  upon 
the  county  council  for  Secondary  Education  would  be  consider^  to  be  taking 
the  money  of  the  ratepayers  for  the  education  of  those  who  were  able  to 
educate  themselves.  That  would  be  the  first  appearance  that  it  wonld 
have  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  that,  I  think,  would  be  veiy 
forcibly  resented  at  once. 

15.029.  And  so  far  as  the  West  Riding  is  concerned,  I  do  not  suppose 
thtot  the  county  council  would  be  willing  to  let  this  money  go  on  any 
account,  because  they  have  all  such  an  intereot  in  the  disposal  of  it,  and 
they  have  found  already  the  advantage  of  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  feel 
quite  convinced  that  they  wonld  be  very  unwilling. 

15.030.  Yon  say  that  on  the  ground  of  the  great  interest  that  they  take 
in  the  education  question  P — I  think  I  ma^  broadly  say  so.  We  see  the 
eflS(>ct  of  it  by  the  endowed  schools  coming  gradually  in,  and  framing 
themselves  so  as  to  receive  onr  money  in  different  ways ;  they  fall  in  from 
one  side  and  the  other,  altering  their  requirements,  in  fact,  so  as  to  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  receive  grants  from  the  county  council.  That 
is  eiteudiDg  on  all  sides,  and  it  only  requires  a  few  years  more  to  show 
the  effe  t  of  it. 

15.031.  (Dr.  Fairhiirn  to  Mr.  Dijton.)  Supposing  that  certain  powers 
were  given  to  a  committee  of  the  county  conn^  on  educafion,  supplemen- 
ted byoeitiin  co-optative  members,  would  the  bod^  so  constituted  be 
purely  a  conciliar  body,  if  we  may  so  caU  it ;  would  it  be  purely  a  body 
under  the  control  of  the  council  ? — It  would  be  largely  und^-r  the  control 
of  the  county  council,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  financial  question,  which 
>  on  cannot,  I  think,  dissever  from  the  council. 

15.032.  However,  it  would  be  given  legislative  sanction,  constitution^ 
and  formation  P — Ye^. 

15.033.  To  that  extent  could  it  occupy  the  position  of  a  mere  committee 
of  the  council  P— I  think  not.  I  thmk  it  would  have  a  much  stronger 
position. 

15.034.  Then  must  not  that  stronger  position  affect  the  submission  of 
its  s:  hemes,  and  the  entire  question  of  a  rateP — It  must  no  doubt  affe*-t  it. 
My  desire  is  that  the  committee  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  abio. 
lately  in  touch  with  the  county  council,  and  receiving  the  full  support  of 
the  county  council  in  every  way. 
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15.035.  Under  the  new  conditions  it  osumot  be  entirely  the  creature  of 
the  oonncfl  ? — No.  I  think  one  may  say  that  it  is  not  bo  now,  or  that  none 
of  onr  committees  are  now. 

15.036.  Wc  U  say  **  creation  *'  instead  of  "  creature  "  ?— Yes. 

15.037.  Wonld  you  define  the  relation  in  which  thi^  body  would  then 
stand  to  the  council  as  thus  constituted  ? — I  think  it  would  haye  to  submit 
its  propo  'als,  as  I  was  saying  before,  to  the  county  council,  with  sufficient 
detail,  and  the  county  council  would  receive  any  report  from  such  a  body 
great  reBpect,  ^nd  with  due  consideration,  and,  judg^g  from  previous 
experience,  a  reasonable  scheme  would  very  readily  be  adopted  by  the 
oounty  ooxmcil  of  the  West  Riding. 

15  038.  Then  would  you  make  the  county  council  the  superior  educ9^ 
iiooal  authority  ? — It  is  the  power  holding  the  puree  strings,  no  doubt. 

15.039.  To  go  to  another  point.  In  what  relation  would  yon  place  this 
educational  authority  to  the  existing  schools  ;  do  you  mean  it  to  take  the 
whole  burden  of  Secondary  Education  upon  itself  ? — Speaking  generaUy, 
yes ;  but  of  course  it  would  call  to  its  aid  numerous  other  bodies,  such  as 
boards  of  examiners,  and  so  forth. 

15.040.  But  within  the  range  of  its  activity  would  come,  not  simply 
science  schools  or  technical  schools,  but  grammar  schoola  on  the 
grammatical  side  P— That  would  be  so. 

15,0il.  The  whole  range  of  education,  therefore,  would  come  under  its 
fiurvey  ? — Under  its  survey. 

15.042.  What  relation  then  would  you  institute  between  it  and  the 
existing  grafnmar  schools  ? — The  county  council  of  the  West  Biding,  I 
think,  wonld  prefer  to  have  the  relations  not  dissimilar  from  those  that  at 
present  exist ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  committee  would  have  a  general 
power  of  review  to  see  that  those  schools  were  efficiently  performing  the 
work  that  was  put  upon  them,  and  observing  all  the  terms  which  had  been 
imposed.  Subject  to  that,  I  think  that  the  West  Biding  county  council 
would  desire  power  to  give  such  aid  to  those  schools  as  might  enable  them 
to  efficiently  carry  out  their  work. 

15.043.  Under  what  forms  woidd  they  conduct  this  review  p — ^I  should 
say  Tery  much  on  the  present  lines,  simply  extended  and  amplified.  I  am 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  county  council  or  the  educational  C3mmittee 
did  not  become  the  genera]  goyeming  body  itself.  I  think  that  that 
power,  as  I  was  saying,  should  be  introduced,  but  need  not  necessarily  be 
acted  upon. 

15.044.  Supposing  that  a  school  had  ample  endowments  so  as  to  be 
independent  of  financial  aid,  how  would  you  reach  it  P — I  think  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  probably  of  scheme.  I  take  it  that  the  grammar  school 
in  question  would  have  a  scheme.  If  under  that  scheme  it  was  efficiently 
conducted,  and  there  was  no  redistribution  of  f  ands,  I  think  then  that  the 
only  thing  that  we  could  do  would  be  to  say,  here  is  a  school  that  is  doing 
its  work  well ;  it  is  receiving  our  scholars ;  it  is  not  asking  us  for  any 
money  ;  and  at  present  we  are  content  with  that.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the 
scheme  is  wrong,  or  the  work  of  the  school  is  wrong,  then  the  educational 
committee  ought  to  have  fuU  power  to  supervene. 

15,0:^5.  And  then  you  would  give  the  educational  body  power  to 
intei-vene  beyond  the  mere  financial  consideration  P — I  think  so. 

15.046.  Supposing  then  that  there  is  no  financial  relation,  there  is  still 
an  educational  one  P—  I  think  that  should  be  so. 

15.047.  How  would  jou  enforce  it  ? — That  I  should  not  like  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  until  I  have  seen  more  of  the  general  outlines  of  the  scheme. 
1  think  the  position  of  the  central  authority  would  have  to  be  known  before 
you  could  give  an  opinion. 

15.048.  Would  you  propose  aoy  ^leans  of  connecting  the  governing 
bodies  of  schools  with  the  educational  body  and  the  educational  body  with 
the  governing  body  of  schools  P — There  wonld  necessarily,  I  think,  be  a 
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power  to  appoint  lepresentatiYeB  on  the  goTeming  body,  but  it  ahotild  not, 
1  think,  in  a  scheme  of  this  kiiA,  be  neoesaanly  in  proportion  to  the 
finano  al  aid  given. 

15.049.  As  regards  Secondary  Education,  yon  at  this  moment  recognise 
the  need  of  haying  oo  opted  members  who  represent  special  departments, 
agricnltore,  for  instance  ? — Who  have  special  knowledge  of  special 
departments. 

15.050.  And  you  would  extend  that  as  far  as  regards  the  literary  side  as 
well  P — I  think,  clearly  so. 

15.051.  But  there  is  not  only  the  representation  of  subjects,  but  of 
methods  of  teaching  ;  would  you  have  any  means  for  having  the  difficulties 
and  the  interests  of  teachers  represented  on  your  governing  body  ? — I  can 
only  say  on  that  point  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  received  their 
views  in  a  great  variety  of  iiays,  but  we  have  not  had  them  represented. 

15.052.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  such  representation  ? — That 
of  course  would  be  a  matter  of  detail  for  the  committee  to  consider,  I  think, 
at  the  time. 

15.053.  One  single  question  as  to  one  of  your  tables — Table  F.  You 
give  the  total  of  endowmenle,  aid  I  think  Bradford  comes  in  for  4411 
total  income  from  endowment;  do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  total 
endowment  of  Bradford  Grammar  School  ? — It  is  so  returned  to  us. 

15,05i.  I  find  it  represented  as  having  a  gross  income  of  745/!.  in 
Mr.  Roby's  return  ? — I  have  cot  that  return  before  me,  but  this  is  the  net 
income  as  returned  by  the  school  itself.  Of  course  from  the  gross  income 
there  may  be  deductions  for  debt,  or  maintenance  of  buildings. 

15.055.  Or  after  deductions  for  the  literary  side ;  does  this  441/.  represent 
the  expenditure  on  science  p— That  is  the  whole  income  of  the  school. 

15.056.  Then  there  is  a  considerable  difference  also  as  regards  some 
other  schools.  Botherham,  for  instance,  you  return  as  161/.,  whereas  in 
Mr,  Roby's  return  it  is  259/.  P — This  is  the  net  income  as  returned  by  the 
school  itself  at  the  present  time. 

15.057.  {Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Did  you  ever  go  behind  that  return? — If  we 
thought  that  there  was  an  error,  we  should  call  attention  to  it,  as  we  did 
in  some  cases.    This  is  net  income  available  for  educational  purposes. 

15.058.  Scientific  purposes  p — No,  all  educational  purposes. 

15.059.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  in  the  composition 
of  the  London  Technical  Education  Board  the  proportion  of  co-opted 
members  to  the  county  councillors  is  15  to  20  P~I  did  not  remember  the 
exact  proportion  at  the  moment. 

15.060.  Which  gives  the  county  council  four-sevenths  of  the  board, 
instead  of  two-thirds  P— Yes. 

15.061.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  a  plan  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
very  large  population  of  London,  and  acceptable  under  the  circumstances 
that  very  large  sums  of  money  indeed  have  to  be  disbursed,  should  not  be 
acceptable  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Heeing  that  the  discrepancy 
is  so  very  great  between  what  you  said  and  what  obtains  here  in  London  P 
— Between  four-sevenths  and  two- thirds  is  not  a  very  wide  difference. 

15.062.  You  have  five  co-opted  members  out  of  30,  and  we  have  15  out 
of  35  P — I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  comparison  with  the  possible 
number  that  I  have  suggested  of  one-third.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
county  council  would  object  to  increase  the  present  number  of  co-opted 
members  if  it  was  found  desirable. 

15.063.  Then  I  think  I  sliould  like  to  press  that  a  little  further,  and  ask 
you  this  question.  If,  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  and  say  very  decidedly, 
the  county  council  should  retain  all  the  rating  power  and  all  the  control 
over  the  funds,  and,  moreover,  have  also  the  work  of  the  Education  Board 
or  Committee  referred  back  to  it  for  approval,  will  you  tell  me,  under  those 
circumstances,  upon  what  ground  should  the    county  council  claim  a 
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znajority  on  that  board  at  all ;  becanse  it  Tfoxild  still  retain  in  its  own 
liands  tiie  power  of  the  purse  p — I  think  that  unless  it  had  a  majority  there 
"would  be  more  danger  of  friction  arising. 

15.064.  You  would  place  it  on  the  ground  of  friction  ? — I  think  that  the 
tvio  bodies  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  feel  themselves  thoroughly  acting 
in  unison  in  every  way. 

15.065.  But  you  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  the  argument  that  the 
educational  body  should  have  a  majority  of  representatives  of  the  people  ou 
it  on  accoimt  of  its  connexion  with  the  rates,  and  so  on,  falls  to  the  ground 
if  the  county  council  itself  continues  to  be  the  body  which  retains  the  full 
power  of  the  purse  p — I  do  not  think  it  does  fall  to  the  ground  myself. 
One  cannot  help  seeing,  of  course,  that  the  question  of  rates  is  in  the  back- 
ground. There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  reluctance,  and  will  be,  to  a  special 
education  rate,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  we  shall  reach  the  point,  or 
when  we  shall  reach  the  point  of  levying  a  rate ;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
lielp  recognising  that  the  question  of  levying  rates  in  aid  both  of 
Secondary  and  Technical  Education  is  there. 

15.066.  Even  although  the  committee  should  only  be  an  advising  body  p 
— That,  I  say,  as  emphasising  the  necessity  of  the  county  council  having  a 
controlling  voice,  because  the  decisions  of  the  educational  committee 
clearly  may  involve  questions  of  rating,  and  therefore  I  think  that  it  would 
be  unfortunate  for  the  working  of  that  committee  if  there  were  any  fric- 
tion between  it  and  the  county  council,  as  there  might  be  if  the  counfcy 
council  is  not  very  amply  represented. 

15.067.  Just  to  go  back  to  the  other  point ;  as  to  the  extent  to  which  tho 
county  council  would  depute, their  powers  to  this  body  of  the  technical 
instruction  committee,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  all  the 
schemes  of  the  committee,  should  be  approved  by  the  county  council 
before  they  were  carried  out.  Am  I  correct  in  that  ? — Oenerally  speaking 
that  would  be  my  view. 

15.068.  Then  again,  I  should  bke  to  ask  the  question,  why  should  that 
be  necessary  in  the  West  Biding  when  it  is  not  necessary  in  London, 
where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  actually  a  very  large  sum  of  money  is  allocated 
from  year  to  year  to  the  purposes  of  the  technical  instruction  board,  and 
the  board  has  not  to  go  back  to  the  county  council  any  more  about  it  p — 
We,  in  fact,  in  the  West  Biding  need  not,  under  the  tenns  of  our  delegation, 
go  back  to  the  county  council,  but  in  London,  as  in  the  West  Biding,  they 
must  submit  from  time  to  time  tolerably  precise  estimates  of  their 
expenditure  before  that  expenditure  can  legally  be  carried  out ;  that  ia 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  the  Guunty  Council  of  London, 
I  have  no  doubt  is  bound  by  just  the  same  provisions  that  we  are  in  that 
respect. 

15.069.  Do  you  mean  then  that  practically  the  county  council  does  not 
revise  the  work  of  your  committee  P — It  has  full  power  to  supervise.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  have,  I  think,  always  carried  the  county  council  with 
us  very  fully  indeed. 

15.070.  Then  the  question  has  not  arisen — I  am  not  yet  very  dear  as  to 
whether  these  powers  are  delegated  to  your  committee  or  not  p  -^They  are 
absolutely  delegated.  The  words  of  the  delegation  are  *'  all  the  powers  of 
**  the  county  council." 

15.071.  Then  you  would  not  propose  in  future  that  a  somewhat  more 
powerful  body  which  ought  to  carry  more  weight  in  the  community  should 
have  less  power  than  that,  would  you  ? — Always  with  reference,  as  I  have 
been  explaining,  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  financial  estimates  ;  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  back  of  the  whole  thing.  For  that  reason  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  county  council  must  have  the  general  supervision  of 
the  schemes.  {Mr.  Briqg )  I  think  I  might  also  add,  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  that  practical^  the  whole  of  the  council  are  members  of  the 
tec^iical  education  committee,  inasmuch  as  each  in  his  own  department 
locally  is  supposed  to  be  distinctly  interested  in  this  work,  which  is  quite 
different  from  what  it  would  be  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  other  com- 
mittees.   Ck>nsequently,  we  make  it  a  point  to  submit  all  our  schemes  as 
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far  as  we  possibly  can,  in  order  to  keep  the  interefst  of  the  whole  of  the 
council  in  the  work  of  the  techniocd  instmotiou  committee.  And  a» 
regards  what  has  been  hinted  earlier  by  mombera  of  the  CommiflsioD,  who 
have  inquired  aa  to  the  qualification  of  the  members  of  the  county  council 
for  educational  work,  I  think,  considering  the  numbers  that  we  have  to 
select  from,  it  is  quite  possible  to  select,  from  120  members  a  fair  proporiion 
of  those  who  do  really  take  an  interest  in  educational  work  in  the  district. 

15.072.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  other  question  as  to  the  composition 
of  this  committee  ;  that  is,  how  it  is  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  members 
of  the  county  council  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  someone  on  the 
technical  instruction  committee  who  had  some  special  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  girls  and  women  P— That  may  be  very  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  delegated  much  of  the  work  respecting  females  (that  is, 
domestic  subjects)  to  a  very  efficient  council  existing  in  Leeds,  called  the 
Yorkshire  Ladies*  Council  of  Education,  who  have  taken  up  what  we  call 
he  domestic  side  of  our  work  entirely;  so  that  we  are,  so  to  speak, 
relieved  from  that  work ;  and  a  very  great  relief  it  is.  That  places  ns  in  a 
very  much  better  position  than  many  other  councils.  Instead  of  having  to 
take  up  laundry  work  and  cookery,  that  is  all  delegated  to  the  ladies'^ 
committee,  and  we  give  them  a  subvention  for  that  purpose  on  condition 
that  they  do  certain  work,  submit  to  us  their  reports  of  what  is  done,  and 
allow  our  inspectors  to  see  that  the  work  is  efficiently  done.  Consequently, 
we  feel  that  that  part  of  the  work  is  so  thoroughly  represented  by  them 
that  it  does  not  require  that  they  should  be  placed  for  other  purposes  on 
the  committee.  I  do  not  say  but  what  there  ore  other  purposes  for  which 
ladies  are  specially  qualified,  or  other  subjects  in  which  the  girls  ought  to 
be  specially  instructed ;  but  there  has  been  no  application  on  behali  of  the 
ladies  for  appointment  on  the  committee.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
council  would  object,  if  occasion  should  arise,  to  putting  oii  an  additional 
member  for  the  ladies'  purposes. 

15.073.  And  I  suppose,  respect hig  what  I  should  regard  as  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  namely,  the  representation  of  the  inteiests  of  girls 
in  secondary  schools,  that  has  not  arisen  because  yuu  have  not  got 
representatives  of  teacheis  at  all  on  the  committee  ? — It  has  not. 

16.074.  {To  Mr.  Duon,)  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  that  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  ought  to  be  in  seoondiary 
schools  at  a  fee  safficiently  low  ? — I  did  not  say  that  they  ought  to  be.  I 
said  that  I  thought  that  probably  that  would  turn  out  to  be  the  case  in  a 
certain  number  of  localities. 

15.075.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  simply  what  fee  you  would  fix  for  them  ? 
— I  think  that  that  would  depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
locality. 

15.076.  (Mrs.  Sidgwich.)  Would  the  number  be  largely  increased  if  the 
education  were  entirely  free  p — We  have  not  sufficient  experience  to  say  how 
far  that  would  be  so.  I  tliink,  as  regards  the  education  g^ven  in  the 
advanced  primary  schools,  or  schools  dealing  with  education  up  to  15  years 
of  age,  it  wpuld  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased. 

15.077.  Then  how  is  the  estimate  arrived  at  P  Is  it  simply  by  looking 
round  to  see  who  you  think  ought  to  have  the  Secondary  Education,  or  is 
it  arrived  at  on  any  financial  basis  at  all  ? — It  is  really  from  observation  of 
what  goes  on  in  a  number  of  places. 

15.078.  You  have  no  sx)ecial  financial  ground  for  it ;  it  does  not  depend, 
in  your  view,  upon  the  fees  charged? — No;'  I  am  simplv  forming  the 
best  opinion  I  can  on  the  facts  before  us.  When  I  give  that  estimate  of 
one  per  cent.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  at  all  an  accurate  estimate. 

Note, — See  Appendix  4,  for  representation  of  the  views  of  the  West 
Biding  County  Council  and  Technical  Instruciion  Committee  on  certain 
matters  connected  wilh  subjects  upon  which  Mr.  W.  Yibart  Dixon  and 
Mr.  J.  Brigg  were  examined. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 
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The  Bight  Honourable  The  Lobd  Beat  examined. 

15.079.  (Chairman,)  You  have  taken  for  many  years  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
1  think,  in  questions  relating  to  secondary  and  uniyeniity  education  in 
both  England  and  Scotland  ;  and,  I  believe,  that  ^oti  were  a  member  of 
the  recent  commission  with  regard  to  a  teaching  umversity  for  London  ? — 
Yes. 

15.080.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  from  your  observation  of  the  phenomena, 
as  well  of  Scotland  as  of  England,  comparing  them  with  what  you  know  of 
the  European  Continent  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  most  conspicuous 
deficiencies  in  our  Secondary  Education  system  in  England? — Abroad 
the  org^isation  of  Secondary  Education  is  carried  out  in  most  countries 
on  systematic  lines.  When  I  say  systematic  lines,  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  exclude  vaiety  or  elasticity ;  on  the  contrary,  various  parts  of  the 
country  having  different  needs,  it  is  recognised  that  those  diHerent  needs 
require  diflerent  schools.  But  the  State  accepts  the  full  responsibility 
for  the  organisation  of  secondary  schools  as  regards  inspection  and  as 
regards  tlie  qualities  which  it  considers  necessary  to  secure  efficiency  in 
the  teachers.  With  reference  to  the  endowment  of  Secondary  Education, 
either  the  State  undertakes  it  directly  by  starting  the  schools,  or  the 
State  endows  institutions  which  are  organised  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  or  by  the  county  authorities,  or  by  private  individuals  and 
associations.  I  shall  not  go  into  details  of  foreign  systems  of  education, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  reports  can  be  obtained,  which  will  give  up 
to  date  exactly  recent  changes  and  reforms.  It  wonld  hardly  be  possible 
to  be  accurate,  and  I  might  mislead  the  Commission.  I  have  handed 
in  to  the  secretary  recent  report  on  the  Datch  system ;  I  have  also 
handed  in  a  book  written  by  the  Gk)vemment  Director  of  Secondary 
Education  in  Belgium.  They  contain  all  the  information  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  with  regard  to  those  two  countries.  The  best  way  of 
illustrating  our  wants  in  one  respect,  would  be  to  take  an  indiddual  for 
whom  Secondary  Education  is  all  important — the  commercial  traveller. 
I  consider  that  the  commercial  traveller  is  a  typical  instance  of  some  of 
the  claims  which  Secondary  Education  will  have  io  satisfy.  On  the 
manner  in  which  the  commercial  traveller  performs  his  duties  depends 
in  many  cases,  whether  a  certain  trade  will  expand  and  will  find  outlets 
abroad  or  not.  Naturally,  one  of  the  firot  things  a  commercial  traveller 
will  require  is  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

15.081.  Pardon  me.  one  moment ;  is  not  that  a  knowledge  which,  so  far 
as  regards  the  English  commercial  traveller,  is  considerably  diminished  by 
the  protectionist  policy  of  most  of  the  Eui  opean  States  ? — The  difficulties 
are,  no  doubt,  increased,  and  consequently  more  knowledge  and  more 
versatility  are  essential.  The  commercial  traveller,  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages ;  he  also  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  processes  oi  manufacturing.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  conmiercial 
traveller  is  to  try  and  obtain  purchasers  for  goods  which  are  being 
manufactured  in  this  country ;  that,  to  a  certam  extent,  is  pretty  simple. 
But  another,  and  a  much  more  difficult  duty  he  has  to  perform  is  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  producer  of  an  article  in 
England,  what  is  the  article  for  which  a  demand  already  exists,  or  may  be 
created  abroad,  and  what  is  the  article  with  which  our  traders  have  to 
compete,  and  under  what  difficulties.  Now,  if  he  is  to  succeed,  he  must 
try  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  society  of  that  foreign  country,  and  he 
can  only  do  so  if  he  acquires  a  certain  knowledge  of  that  country. 
Hence.  Decides  foreign  languages,  the  commercial  traveller  will  also 
have  to  be  taught  leading  features  of  the  history  of  foreign  countries, 
especially  the  social  characteristics  of  foreign  countries — ^not  a  very  easy 
thing  to  teach,  but  which,  I  think,  can  be  taught,  and  which  to  a  race  with 
migratory  instincts  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Then  he  will  have 
to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  article  for  which  a  demand  exists 
and  which  he  thinks  could  be  manufactured  in  this  coimtry  ;  he  will 
have  to  describe  how  the  article,  if  it  is  not  made  in  the  country 
which  is  using  it,  is  made  elsewhere ;  he  will  then  have  to  trace  in  that 
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other  country  the  cost  of  prodaotion ;  and  thus  he  may  be  able  to  create 
a  new  outlet  for  our  trade,  even  with  a  hostile  tariff,  which  tells  more 
against  cheap  goods  than  it  tells  against  those  goods  which  are  of  a   more 
finished  character  ;  because  in  that  case  the  purchaser's  taste  oTeimles 
considerations  of  price.      The  commercial  traveller  must  be  oonverBant 
with  artistic  designs,  and  the  knowledge  of  art  applied  to  industry  must 
form  part  of  his  education.     What  I  consider  essential  is,  that  a  museum 
should  be  attached  to  this  category  of  schools.     In  fact,  with   regard  to 
Secondary  Education  in  general,  I  attach  the  most  extreme  importance 
to  museums.     Object  lessons  are  as  imperative  as  laboratcries^ ,  -where 
you  are  dealing  with  the  large  class  of  industrial  and  commercial  agents. 
Especially  in  Germany,  this  question  of  trade  museums  has  taken  a  great 
expansion,   and  I  thixik  that  in  our  manufacturing  districts,  and   else- 
where, it   is  of    the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  )>e  museums 
showing  in  the  clearest  possible  way  the  kind  of  articles  which  are  used 
abroad,  and  for  wliich  thei'o  may  be  a  demand.    A  very  trifling  cixcum- 
stance   may  result  in  your  trade  finding  a  market  or  losing   it.     For 
instance,   take  the    glass-blowers'  trade,   as    an   illustration.     Although 
the  shape  of  the  glass  may  be  very  good,  if  you  overlook  the  colour, 
which  foreign  purchasers  prefer  for  the  glasses  out  of  which  they  drink 
their    wine,   you  lose  your  trade.   Now  to  equip  a  commercial,  traveller 
with  all  this    knowledge,    I  consider  that    you  should   have  secondary 
schools  in  which  these  various  things  are  taught ;  foreign  languages,  the 
history  and  character,  as  I  have  said,  of  foreign  nations,  politicill  economy 
.and  a  certain  amount  of  science,  so  that  he  may  be  able,  when  he  gets 
into  the  manufactories,  to    understand  what  process  of  manufacturing 
obtains  ;  these  are  the  main  features  of  the  curriculum  which  I  should 
think  would  be  needed,  besides  the  museimi,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,   for   the   commercial   traveller.      Again,    a    great   deal  of   that 
teaching  (I  need  not  go  over  the  ground  again)   will  be  required  in  the 
case  of  the  manufacturer.    It  is  obvious  that  when  the  manufactiu^r  has 
to  d^  with  the  competition  which  is  going  on  all  over  tho  world,   it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  find  out  what  is  being 
doue  abroad ;  to  find  out,  for  instance,  what  is  the  reason  that  his  own 
goods  are  being  supplanted  at  home  or  in  foreign  markets  by  goods  which 
are  made  abroad.    He  will  require  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and 
of  science  and  art.    And  the  manufacturer  will  also  have  the  use  of  museums 
such  as  I  have  described.    Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  you  have  to  organise 
schools  of  that  kind,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  State  because 
they  increase  the  power  of  production,  the  State  is  perfectly  justified  in 
;  spending  money  on  them,  and  in  taking  guarantees  that  those  who  teach 
in  such  schools  are  competent  to  teach.     I  need  not  add,  of  course,  the 
immense  importance  of    the    study  of   geography    besides    the    other 
branches  that  I  have  nr.entioned.    Both  histoiy  and  geography  I  consider 
as  the  foundation  stones  of  all  Secondary  Education,  which  deals  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  hve  and  the  origin  of  the  present 
state  of  things.     I  think  that  the   Secondary  Education    which  he,  the 
agriculturist,  requires  must  be  chiefly  scientific,  and  that  the  school  should 
give  him  a  great  deal  of  science,  with  good  laboratories  and  fields  for 
experiments,   especially   agricultural   chemistry;    and   also   in  his  case 
J  think  bookkeeping  should  be  carefully  taught,  as  well   as  political 
economy.    I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there  is  an  opinion  that  political 
economy  is  so  difficult  a  subject  that  it  cannot  be  taught  except  at  the 
university,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in  most  of  the  secondary 
institutions  abroad  political  economv  is  now  taught,  and  that  there  are 
certain  fundamental  facts  which  at  all  events  should  be  taught,  with  the 
warning  (which  is  needed  in  every  case)  that  the  pupil  is  only  being  taught 
the  elements  in  order  that  afterwards  he  may  build  up  for  himself  more 
knowledge  than  can  be  acquired  at  a  secondary  school.    In  the  rural 
districts    Secondary  Education    must  be  conducted  on  systematic  and 
attractive  lines.     This  review  is  not  exhaustive,  but  I  wish  merely  to  point 
out  the  main  lines  of  the  direction  in  which  I  think  we  ought  to  move. 
I  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  question  of  where  these  schools  are  to  arise,  in 
what  centres ;  that  depends  upon  the  local  dreumstanoes  of  each  district. 
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15.082.  There  is  one  point  connected  with  that  fiubject  on  which  we 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion.  You  have  sketched  out  an  ideal  course 
of  education  for  the  buHiness  man,  and  especially  the  ccmmorcial  traveller 
whom  you  take  as  a  type,  as  being  the  man  through  whom  modem  bubiness 
is  largely  conducted ;  do  you  conceive  that  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
give  this  kind  of  preparation  in  the  ordinary  secondary  school,  let  us  say  of 
a  town  of  40,000  or  50,000  people ;  or  would  you  rather  establish  institutions 
which  profess  to  give  a  special  preparation  for  commercial  life? — The 
secondary  schools  which  I  have  mentioned,  should  be  made  available  to 
all  those  who  will  go  into  business  and  for  whom  a  grammar  school  does 
not  provide  a  suitable  education,  whether  they  intend  to  frequent  a 
university  or  not ;  we  must  avoid  specialisation.  I  have  not  alluded  to 
special  technical  schools — that  I  consider  to  be  altogether  outside  this 
question. 

15.083.  Still  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  specialisation  in  the 
Mnd  of  training  that  you  have  sketched  out  for  the  commercial  traveller  ; 
or  do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  think  that  although  he  would  profit 
by  it  most,  that  is  the  sort  of  instruction  which  ought  to  be  offered  to  all 
boys  in  the  secondary  school  remaining  up  to  16  years  of  age  ? — I  should 
specialise  perhaps  a  little  for  him,  giving  him  one  or  two  additional  lessons 
in  connexion  with  the  musaem ;  but  I  think  that  what  I  have  sketched 
out  for  the  commercial  traveller  is  desirable  for  the  bulk  of  those  who 
will  be  engaged  in  business. 

15.084.  It  makes  a  considerable  dirTerence  whether  you  conceive  this  to 
be  a  type  of  the  form  of  technical  training  into  which  Secondary  Education 
might  pass  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  or  whether  you  consider  it  to  be  instruc- 
tion which  ought  to  be  provided  for  all,  or  at  any  rate  the  great  majority 
of  tlie  pupils  in  every  well  organised  secondary  school  P — I  think  that  a 
school  organised  as  I  have  sketched  out  more  or  less  on  those  lines  (I 
have  not  gone  into  details)  is  wanted  in  all  our  big  commercial  centres — 
in  fact  in  all  our  big  towns. 

15.085.  You  would  not  propose  to  attach  what  yon  describe  as  a  trade 
museum  to  each  such  school,  would  youP — I  should  make  the  trade 
museums  as  general  as  I  could. 

15,083.  Would  you  not  consider  rather  that  the  trade  museum  was  a 
thing  that  might  exist  for  the  city  or  town,  and  that  the  pupils  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  access  to  it  for  lessons,  or  for  using  it ;  would  jou  not 
rather  be  disposed  to  connect  it  with  some  central  commercial  municipal 
authority  for  the  town  rather  than  attach  it  particularly  to  the  school  P — 
I  would  make  it  accessible  to  all  classes,  and  open  i^  to  the  school  at 
certain  hours  ;  that  is  a  question  of  detail.  But  I  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  museum  as  a  means  of  education  for  our  people,  as  a  means  of  enlarging 
their  horizon. 

15,087.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  any  force  in  the  criticism  that  is 
sometimes  passed  apon  the  arrangements  of  our  secondary  schools,  that  they 
have  been  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  needs  of  boys  preparing  them- 
selves for.the  university,  even  in  cases  where  a  large  proportion  of  their 
pupils  never  proceed  thither  ? — Quite  so  ;  that  is  my  view— that  you  must 
have  two  main  divisions  of  Secondary  Education :  the  one  is  Secondary 
Education  which  might  be  called  intermediate,  because  it  stands  between 
primary  and  university  education ;  and  the  other,  as  you  have  stated  in 
your  question,  is  Secondary  Education  which  must  be 'in  itself  sufficient, 
so  that  when  the  boy  has  gone  through  it  he  may  be  considered  to  have 
bad  such  an  education  as  -mil  fit  him  for  the  greater  part  of  the  duties 
which  the  greater  number  have  to  discharge  in  life. 

15,083.  And  how  would  you  provide  now  for  the  instruction  of  boys 
whose  Secondary  Education  would  stop  let  us  say,  at  16,  but  who  after 
that  time  would  like  to  devote  themselves  to  some  practical  profession 
such  as  engineering;  would  you  prefer  to  develope  engineering 
faculties  at  the  universities,  and  would  you  endeavour  as  much  as  possible 
to  attach  all  these  special  professional  studies  to  mxiversities ;  or  are  you 
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in  favonr  of  a  Bystem  of  haying  separate  institutions  to  which  snch  bo jb 
should  go? — Tnat  I  admit  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  The 
Germans  separate  engineering?,  and  their  academies  of  engineering  are 
separate  institutions ;  thev  do  not  attach  them  to  the  uniTersities.  But  I 
know  that  in  England  there  is  rather  a  tendency  to  attaching  those 
engineering  schools,  these  special  departments,  to  the  universities,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  objection  to  it ;  I  think  we  shall  have  to  wait  to  see  how 
we  succeed  at  the  universities.  We  have  on  the  one  side  of  course,  the 
experience  of  Germany  and  France  where  it  is  not  done ;  we  shall  have 
the  ezperience  here  of  an  opposite  course  ;  and  I  prefer  our  system  which 
which  will  benefit  the  Universities  as  well  as  the  new  category  of  studenta 
who  will  enter. 

15.089.  Has  France  not  provided  such  institutions  ? — Yes,  France  has 
the  £cole  Polytechnique  and  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  which  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  university. 

15.090.  I  was  not  thinking  of  engineering  in  particular,  but  even  in 
engineering,  supposing  that  a  French  youth  wanted  to  perfect  himself  in 
engineering,  would  he  go  to  one  of  the  institutions  which  in  France- 
correspond  to  our  universities  (inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  precisely 
similar),  or  would  he  go  to  a  special  institution  devoted  to  that  subject  ? — 
He  would  go  to  such  an  institution  as  the  licole  Polytechnique. 

•  

15.091.  We  need  not  think  of  engineering  only? — But  engineering  is  a 
very  good  instance,  because  the  modern  side  of  Seicondary  Education  abroad 
does  more  or  less  culminate  in  institutions  of  a  specific  character  for 
Engineers.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  best  pnpils  from  those 
secondflry  institutions  here  when  once  they  are  fairly  started,  being 
absorbed  in  our  universities,  or  indeed  any  of  ihe  pupils  who  can  afford 
higher  education.  But  that  is  a  question,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
more  for  the  universities  to  consider ;  it  is  a  matter  in  which  Secondary 
Education  will  be  guided  by  the  universities. 

15.092.  It  is  a  question  which  has  been  foroed  upon  our  attention  ;  you 
can  easily  see  that  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  second3ury  schools  ? — ^Yes,  in  so 
far  that,  if  the  universities  were  not  to  undertake  this  higher  education,  it 
would  clearly  become  the  duty  of  the  State  to  start  such  institutions,  so 
that  Secondary  Education  should  have  its  proper  continuation.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  aspects  in  which  it  affects  us,  but  we  need  not  go  into 
them,  I  think. 

15.093.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  Germany,  that  this  bifurcation  between  the  university  and  the 
polytechnicum  has  resulted  in  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  poly- 
technic schools  of  high  class  have  been  established  all  over  Germany,  and 
that  at  the  present  moment  they  have  not  nearly  so  many  students  as  they 
can  accommodate,— that  really  the  demand  has  in  recent  years  fallen 
very  short  of  the  accommodation  ^hich  is  offered? — ^I  described  the 
system.  I  have  not  recently  inquired  into  its  lesults  because  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  and  on  the  London  University  Commission  I  urged,  that  tlie 
universities  themselves  should  organise  this  department  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  close  affiliation  with  the  faculty  of  science. 

15.094.  That  was  found  to  be  so,  I  may  say,  10  years  ago,  wh<m  we  were 
over  in  Germany  upon  the  Technical  Commission,  and  since  that  time  that 
state  of  things  has  become  more  pronounced  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  have 
overdone  the  provision  of  building  for  those  technical  subjects? — The 
result  of  the  education,  however,  is  to  give  Germany  scientific  experts 
who  exercise  a  very  material  influence  on  the  development  of  German 
industries;  I  will  not  dilate  further  on  this  very  interesting  subject, 
because  I  think,  in  Professor  Armstrong's  evidence  before  the  London 
University  Commission  on  the  10th  March  1893,  you  will  find  facts  stated 
which  show  that  in  Germany  the  scientific  expert  is  attached  to  the 
manafactory  for  practical  purposes  which  at  the  came  time  advance 
science. 
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15,095.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  point  in  which  the  organisation  of     Sbpasatioit 
Secondary  Education,  as  regards  the  local  and  central  anthorities  which  ^JJ^^^{J^2it 
direct  its  government,  either  in  Holland,  which  is  so  well  known  to  you  of  Educatzov  ih 
course,  op  in  Belgium,  or  France,  or  Germany,  suggests  to  you  changes      rSSSSKS- 
which  might  profitably  be  introduced  in  England?— I  think  it  will  be        '^"— »'»■ 
found,   speaking  generally  of  the  Continent,  that  Secondary  Education  is 
not  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  pi-imary  education ;  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  definite ;   and  both  the    teachers  in   secondary 
schools  abroad,  and  the   authorities  who  control  Secondary  Education 
abroad,  are  different  from  the  authorities  who  control  primary  education, 
and  tlie  teachers  in  primary  schools. 

15.096  That  does  not  apply  to  the  central  authority,  does  it  ?— There  is 
one  Minister  of  Education,  of  course. 

15.097.  And  he  has  equal  jurisdiction  over  all  P — ^Yes,  and  in  France  a 
Council  of  Education. 

15.098.  Does  that  apply  to  the  training  of  teachers  P — In  most  couutrles 
the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  would  be  teachers  educated  at  the 
universities,  not  in  special  training  schools. 

15.099.  In  Holland,  for  instance,  is  there  a  system  for  the  training  of 
teachers  who  are  intended  for  secondary  schools  distinct  from  that 
which  exists  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  primary  schools? — There 
are  training  schools  for  training  teachers  in  primary  schools,  but 
there  are  no  training  schools  for  training  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
who  are,  as  a  rule,  graduates  of  the  various  universities,  and  who,  if 
they  are  not,  have  to  obtain  a  special  certificate.  For  instance,  the 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  are  licensed  after  having  been  examined  | 
and  there  are  special  examinations  for  different  teachers ;  the  teachers  of 
agriculture  are  not  always  men  who  have  been  at  a  university,  and  they 
would  be  examined  Bpecially.  There  is  an  agricultural  school,  but  there 
is  no  training  school  for  agricultural  teachers.  And,  I  believe,  that  you 
would  find  in  most  other  countries  that  where  thei'e  have  been  training 
schools  for  secondary  teachers  they  have  not  been  found  to  answer.  As  a 
rule  it  is  considered  that  the  science  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  ought 
to  be  a  man  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  science ;  and  that  a  man  who 
teaches  literature  or  history  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  have  gone  through  a 
university,  and  that  the  man  who  teaches  principles  of  law  which  are 
taught  in  certain  secondary  schools,  ought  to  have  taken  his  degree  in  law 
at  the  university.  That,  I  think,  is  the  rule.  I  do  not  advocate  the  creation 
of  special  training  schools  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

15.100.  But  do  yon  attach  importance  to  the  training  of  teachers  for 
secondary  schools  ? — I  attach  such  importance  to  it,  that  I  think  a  very 
strict  system  of  registration  is  necessary. 

15.101.  I  understand  from  you  that  the  locul  authorities  which  control 
Secondary  Education  in  Holland,  for  instance,  are  not  those  that  control 
elementary  education  P — No,  the  inspectors  for  Secondary  Education  are 
entirely  distinct  from  the  inspectors  of  primary  schools. 

15.102.  And  the  local  authorities  I  —  There  is  a  special  board  or  committee 
appointed  in  towns  to  look  after  secondary  schools,  and  a  separate  committee 
to  look  after  primary  schools. 

15,108.  Is  it  your  view  that  that  is  a  desirable  plan  for  1'ngland,  or 
would  you  tlunk  it  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  the  administration 
of  Secondary  and  Elementary  Education  in  the  same  hands  P— I  think  to 
answer  that  question  requires  more  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  school 
boards,  of  the  personnel  of  school  boards,  than  I  have. 

15,104.  Do  you  feel  able,  from  your  observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
Scotland,  to  say  whether  the  plan  of  putting  the  Scotch  burgh  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  school  board,  which  was  introduced  bv  the  Act  of 
1872,  has  worked  for  good  P— There  again  I  have  not  watched  closely  the 
activity  of  school  boards. 
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15.105.  Is  it  within  joor  knowledge  that,  in  spite  of  the  high  point  of 
organisation  to  which  secondary  schools  have  been  carried  in  some  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  there  has  been  in  some  of  these  very  districts  a 
considerable  recent  development  of  private  schools,  and  a  disposition  oa 
the  part  of  parents  to  send  their  children  there  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  that 
there  has  been  that  disposition,  although  in  certain  places  I  believe  that  it 
has  been  fonnd  to  be  the  case. 

15.106.  Has  that  been  the  case  in  Holland,  do  yon  know  ? — Certainly 
not  in  Holland. 

15.107.  In  Belgium  ?— In  Belgium  more  so. 

15.108.  And  in  France.  I  think  it  is  with  regard  to  France  that  we  have 
heard  most  of  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is  so  in  France. 

15.109.  But  that  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  imperfect  sympathy  in  wluch  the  Church  and  the  State  have  fonnd 
themseiyes  in  France? — ^Yes;  the  causes  are  probably  not  purely 
educational. 

15.110.  Is  the  syfftem  of  commercial  education  which  yon  huve  sketched 
out  for  us  a  reality  in  Germany,  for  instance,  or  in  Holland  ? — That  is 
certainly  the  direction  in  which  they  move.  There  are  different  types  of 
schools,  as  I  have  said,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  generalise ;  but  I  have 
tried  to  gixe  you  an  oatline  of  the  frame  into  which  most  schools  would  fit. 

15.111.  Do  you  think  that  the  commercial  traveller  of  Germany  or 
Holland  is  as  a  rule  better  equipped  for  his  special  work  than  the  English 
commercial  traveller  is  P— I  think  you  would  find  that  the  German  com- 
mercial traveller  has  more  knowledge,  and  more  knowledge  of  the  kind 
which  is  required  for  doing  his  work,  than  the  kind  of  education  which  the 
commercial  traveller  in  England  is  likely  to  receive  gives  him  ;  in  other 
words,  I  think  that  the  English  commercial  traveller  and  the  English  man 
of  business  is  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  L  trust  that  one  of  the  results  of  this 
(^.ommission  will  be  to  give  him  the  same  opportunities  which  his 
continental  rivals  receive  from  the  State. 

15.112.  Would  not,  however,  the  kind  of  alertness  of  mind  and  the 
power  of  imderstanding  the  phenomena  of  another  country,  which  you 
have  justly  represented  as  helpful  to  the  commercial  traveller,  be  largely 
stimulated  by  a  better  general  education  than  the  young  Englishman 
probably  receives  in  a  school  that  he  leaves  at  16,  and  would  ic,  there- 
fore, be  entirely  a  matter  of  special  training ;  might  it  not  be  largely  a 
result  of  an  education  which  tended  to  brace  up  and  expand  and  stimulate 
the  faculties  of  the  boy  generally  ? — That  was  exactly  my  object  in  giving 
you  the  description  of  a  general  education  ;  that  he  should  be  tiught  the 
various  subjects  that  I  have  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  his 
faculty  of  observation.  That  is  why  I  laid  such  stress  on  the  museum,  on 
laboratories,  on  object  lessons,  on  the  study  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and 
not  of  a  civilisation  which  belongs  to  a  remote  antiquity. 

15.113.  Would  not  the  kind  of  stimulation  that  we  are  desiring  rather 
depend  upon  the  particular  methods  by  which  the  boy  was  taught  P — Much 
more  on  the  method  of  the  teacher.  One  teacher  will  teach  a  thing  in  such 
a  way  as  to  stimulate  the  faculties,  and  another  will  teach  it  in  such  a  way 
tJiat  it  weakens  the  faculties.  But  I  have  already  dealt  with  the  particular 
subjects  which  I  think  he  ought  to  be  taught.  His  education  ought  to  be 
in  a  certain  direction,  and  in  a  direction  that  the  knowledge  he  gains  is 
useful  to  him  and  the  method  ooght  to  be  such  as  to  awaken  his  curiosity 
and  to  encourage  the  acquisition  by  himself  in  after  life  of  more  knowledge. 

15.114.  Would  Tou  be  inclined  to  attach  a  good  deal  of  value  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  in  that  connexion  P — Certainly,  if  there  is  time 
for  it ;  but  if  he  has  to  learn  foreign  languages  and  science,  and  history 
and  geography,  I  think  you  would  find,  leaving  him  the  time  which  he 
certainly  ought  to  have  for  cricket  and  football,  that  the  curriculum  was 
already  pretty  heavy.  And  it  is  more  important  that  he  should  be 
thoroughly  well  trained  in  two  or  three  subjects,  and  grapple  with  the 
difficulties,  than  tJiat  he  should  have  a  smattering  of  many  subjects. 
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15.115.  Mj  qnestion  vas  intended  rather  to  refer  to  what  tou  said  about 
stimulating  the  faculty  of  observation? — Of  course  natural  history  is 
well  adapted  to  stimulate  it. 

15.116.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would  like  to  give  us 
your  views  as  regards  educational  improvements  that  we  might  recom- 
mend P — I  think  khat  in  England  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  endow- 
ments we  have  should  be  made  more  and  more  useful  for  the  classes  whom 
I  have  in  view— the  classes  whom  I  would  roughly  call  the  classes  who 
produce  and  who  distribute — ^whose  education,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  has 
not  had  the  care  which  it  ought  to  have  had.  I  do  not  think  that  our 
schools  have  realised  sufficiently  what  the  boys  of  that  class  which 
exercises  the  greatest  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  requires. 
I  think  that  for  that  class  we  must  give  to  education  a  more  utilitarian 
character  than  it  has  hitherto  had,  using  the  word  in  a  non-controversial 
sense. 

15.117.  But  you  conceive  on  the  whole  that  the  class  you  refer  to  is  a 
class  whose  Sacondary  Education  is  at  present  probably  most  defective  P 
— That  is  a  class  whose  Secondary  Education,  I  consider,  has  been  much 
more  considered  abroad  than  it  has  been  in  England ;  whereas  the 
Secondary  Education  of  that  class  which  frequents  universities  in  after  life 
has  been  controlled  by  the  universities,  and  con  escape  from  State  control. 
It  is  obvious  that  what  I  have  called  intermediate  education  must  necessarily 
be  closely  allied  to  the  universities,  and  therefore  the  universities  are 
more  or  less  responsible  for  its  efficiency,  because  they  can  close  their 
doors  to  those  who  are  ill-prepared.  But  the  class  for  whom  I  have  been 
pleading  here  is  a  class  with  which  the  universities  are  not  so  immediately 
connected,  although  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  English  universities  in 
recent  years  much  more  than  the  universities  abroad  (and  that  is  greatly 
to  their  credit)  have  taken  up  that  side  of  our  education,  and  have  done 
a  great  deal  more  than  has  been  done  abroad.  But  abroad,  certainly,  the 
Government  has  recognised  its  responsibility  towards  that  class,  and  the 
State  may  have  been  stimulated  by  the  system  of  Protection.  But  free- 
trade  presupposes  the  highest  development  of  skill  in  the  individual,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  protection  of  Secondary  Education  by  the  State  has  any 
necessary  connection  with  trade  protection. 

15.118.  (Mr,  Hjhhouse.)  Do  you  consider  that  foreign  langaages  are  an 
essentiul  part  of  Secondary  Education  in  every  secondary  school  ? — Yea  ; 
one  or«two  foreign  languages.  I  consider  that  modem  foreign  languages 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  class  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking ;  for 
whom  Secondary  Education  is  final  in  itself. 

15.119.  I  mean  for  the  agricultural  class  as  well  as  for  the  commercial 
class  p — I  was  speaking  of  the  commercial  class.  Foreign  languages  are 
required  in  town  schools,  not  in  agricultural  sciiools. 

15.120.  When  you  take  the  agricultural  communities,  you  would  allow 
that  natural  history,  and  so  on,  might  be  quite  as  useful  if  there  were  not 
time  for  everything,  as  the  study  of  foreign  languages  p — Yes ;  as  I  said, 
agricultural  education  should  be  mainly  scientific. 

15.121.  You  have  told  us  that  abroad  there  is  a  rather  more  sharp 
distinction  between  elementary  education  and  Secondary  Education  than 
ihere  is  in  this  country  ?— Yes. 

15.122.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  be  gained  in  this  country 
by  making  a  sharper  distinction  than  exists  at  present ;  I  mean  supposing 
that  we  keep  elementary  education  and  Secondary  Education  under  dis- 
tinct  authorities  by  conlLiing  the  elementary  education  to  certain  more  or 
less  elementary  Rubjects,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  expand  gradually 
thjough  specific  subjects  to  the  large  secondary  field  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
the  subjeoto  of  Secondary  Education,  and  the  methods  whfch  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  Secondary  Education,  are  absolutely  and  essentially  distinct 
from  the  methols  and  subjects  which  primaiy  education  has  in  view,  and 
ought  to  have  in  view. 
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16.123.  That  the  methods  of  teaching  are  different? — ^I  think  they  are 
entiiely  different,  and  that  bojs  of  that  age  require  to  be  taught  differently 
from  bojB  of  a  yonnger  age ;  I  think  tiiat  a  teacher  who  wonld  be  Tery 
snoceflsfnl  with  boys  at  a  primary  school  might  not  be  sncoessfnl  with 
boys  at  a  secondary  school,  and  vice  versa. 

15  123a.  I  was  asking  yon  rather  more  with  regard  to  the  subjects  to  be 
tanght ;  do  yon  see  any  great  danger  arising  from  the  adyances  that  are 
being  made  by  the  elementary  school,  encroachments — ^if  I  may  call  them 
so— on  the  region  of  Secondaiy  Education? — Where  it  oonstitntes  an 
encroachment  it  obviously  is  a  danger.  Where  you  have  no  other  alter- 
native bnt  to  add  a  few  higher  forms  to  a  primary  school,  it  is,  of  oourae, 
better  than  to  have  no  Secondary  Education  at  alL  In  those  places  where 
there  1ms  hitherto  been  no  opportunity  of  starting  a  secondary  school, 
I  should  not  object  to  the  school  board  undertaking  those  higher  forms, 
as  I  know  they  do ;  but  where  you  can  have  a  secondary  school  with  its 
own  carriculum,  there  I  certainly  should  not  allow  the  other  to  overlap, 
or  to  compete  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  functions  of  Secondar7 
Education  and  secondary  schools.  The  encroa'thment  of  the  universities 
on  Secondary  Education  is  a  much  greater  evil,  because  it  lowers  the 
standard  of  university  education,  aod  allows  those  who  are  unfit  for 
admission  to  a  university  to  enter  upon  a  university  course  of  studies 
without  the  necessary  qualifications.  One  of  the  great  merits  of  the 
labour  of  tbis  Commission  will  be  to  take  away  every  excuse  for 
preparatory  course  being  given  by  the  universities  on  behalf  of  those 
who  are  not  sufficiently  trained,  and  who  ought  to  be  at  a  secondary 
school. 

15.124.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  chiefly  in  our  large  towns  that  those 
encroachments  have  been  made? — Yes,  on  account  of  the  neglect  of 
secondary  education. 

15.125.  I  understand  that  your  view  would  be  that  in  those  large  towns 
where  there  is  sufiicient  population  to  support  both  an  elementary  school 
and  a  secondary  school,  a  shurper  line  should  be  drawn  between  the 
two — the  two  fields  should  be  put  under  different  departments,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  boys  should  move  on,  who  require  Secondary  Education, 
from  one  school  to  another  ?— I  think  that  would  be  advantageous  where 
you  make  a  fresh  start.  Where  the  local  circumstances  justify  these 
higher  forms,  and  you  have  gradually  trained  a  staff  of  teachers,  doing  good 
work  in  them,  I  should  not  disturb  them.  But  if  you  ask  me  what  I 
think  experience  has  shown,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  two  fields  are  different, 
and  ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 

16.126.  Would  you  name  any  age  at  which  Secondary  Education  should 
begin  ? — Boughly  speaking,  I  should  say  12  or  13. 

15.127.  {Mr,  Lyttelton.)  As  to  the  age,  were  you  thinking  of  boys  who 
would  end  their  education  at  about  16  ? — ^Yes,  16,  17,  and  18 ;  the  longer 
they  stay  the  better ;  but  in  that  class  the  majority  must  unfortunately 
enter  upon  business  early,  and  you  have  to  take  this  into  account. 

15.128.  Practically  the  commercial  traveller  class  would  leave  school, 
I  suppose,  at  16  now  ? — Tes,  about  that  age. 

15.129.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a  good  many  practical  men  of 
business,  heads  of  firms,  and  manufacturing  firms,  and  so  on,  give  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  brightest  lad  who  has  been  brought  up  in  general 
subjects  is  better  than  one  who  has  been  specially  tramed  ? — Yes  ;  and 
what  I  have  proposed  is  not  specific  training,  but  general  education  in 
subjects  which  I  consider  essentiaL 

15.130.  Then  on  the  Continent  as  regards  the  superiority  of  the  business 
travelling  men,  do  you  attribute  that  to  the  subjects  that  they  learn,  or  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  ?— To  both. 

15.131.  Are  the  subjects  more  specialised  there  than  in  England  for 
that  class  of  x>eople  ? — I  think  the  subjects  are  taught  very  thoroughly, 
and  taught  with  great  accuracy,  especially  in  Germany.    The  methods 
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tend  to  givd  snob  discipline  to  the  mind  that  it  may  become  an  instromeut 
"which  will  not  rest  Batiefied  with  anything  but  perfect  workmanship  in 
after  life. 

15.132.  Bnt  one  hears  it  said  that  thoy  succeed  in  the  competition 
against  English  commercial  trayellers  in  the  matter  of  taste,  as  well  as  in 
what  one  might  call  technical  knowledge ;  would  you  say  that  that  is  so  V 
— Yes,  I  have  alluded  to  that  in  the  answer  that  I  gave  before.  Especially 
in  France,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  art  as  applied  to  industry. 

15.133.  And  would  that  class  of  boy  in  Germany  begin,  we  will  say,  at 
10  or  11  years  of  age,  to  enter  on  a  course  of  education,  with  a  view  to 
business,  in  the  rexiL  schednle  ? — Not  specifically  with  a  view  to  business, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  the  education  most  suited  to  any  profession  he  may 
enter  upon,  not  being  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

15.134.  Then  those  effects  which  you  desire  to  see  in  the  case  of  business 
boys,  you  would  like  also  to  see  extended  to  others  ?->  Oertoinly .  I  have 
stated  before  that  I  do  not  wish  the  Commission  to  think  that  I  would 
have  special  schools  for  commercial  travellers ;  but  I  take  the  commercinl 
traveller  os  a  type  of  the  class  of  men  who  require  the  kind  of  knowledge 
Y/hich  I  think  would  be  much  more  appropriate  to  the  majority  of  school- 
boys than  the  education  they  receive  at  present.  Soldiers  and  sailors 
require  most  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum  I  have  mentioned. 

15.135.  Then,  in  short,  certain  improvements  in  Secondary  Education, 
which  you  would  like  to  see  would  undoubtedly  benefit  that  class  and 
others? — Yes. 

15.136.  Would  your  experience  lead  you  to  say  that  on  the  Continent 
the  difficult  question  of  transition  from  primary  to  secondary  education, 
in  the  case  of  clever  boys,  is  successf nlly  carried  out  p — In  that  respect 
Scotland,  at  all  events,  is  much  more  privileged  than  any  foreign  country  ; 
it  has  more  bursaries  than  an^  country  I  know.  Abroad  fees  at  day 
schools  are  very  low,  and  there  is  less  occasion  foi  the  grants  in  aid  with 
wrhich  we  encourage  the  transition  of  clever  boys — and  they  ought  to  be 
strictly  limited  to  those — from  the  lower  grade  to  the  higher  grade  schools. 

15.137.  And  difficulties  are  not  felt  owing  to  the  sharpness  of  the  line 
drawn  between  the  two  systems  of  education? — No;  if  you  take  every 
guarantee  that  the  boy  whom  you  promote  has  been  well  prepared  in  the 
lower  forms,  you  secure  harmonious  activity  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
efficient  education. 

15.138.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  say 
that  in  this,  the  most  commercial  of  all  countries,  there  is  practically  no 
such  thing  as  commercial  education  provided  for  the  people  ? — I  should 
certainly  not  dream  of  saying  that  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Wormell,  or  in 
his  absence  and  after  the  efforts  in  that  direction  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  I  have  not  made  such  a  statement.  I  have  already  said 
that  of  late  we  have  been  improving ;  but  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done. 

15.139.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  curricula  of  the  organised 
science  schools  that  have  been  established  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ? — 
I  have  not  considered  the  subject  lately. 

15.140.  You  would  expect  that  a  school  organised  for  the  instruction 
of  children  who  would  afterwards  be  employed  in  manufacturing  processes 
or  in  the  distributory  processes  of  commerce,  should  be  a  school  which 
should  contain  a  definite  plan  of  instruction  in.  commercial  subjects,  and 
you  would  probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  some  schools  of  that  type, 
subsidised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  practically  there  is 
no  commercial  education  provided  at  all.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you 
consider  that  teachiug  of  the  kind  which  you  specified  as  being  necessary 
for  the  commercial  traveller,  for  the  farmer,  or  rather  for  those  who  will 
become  commercial  travellers  and  farmers — that  is  utilitarian  teaching — 
can  be  regarded  as  quite  as  formative  of  character  as  the  more  traditional 
subject  F — Absolutely.    All  teaching  must  be  formative  if  it  is  to  be  of 
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any  value,  and  every  sabjeofc  can  be  tanght  in  a  formatiye  way  if  the 
teacher  is  eqnal  to  his  duties.  History  and  political  economy  are  quite  lis 
formative  as  Latin  and  Greek,  not  to  montioD  science  and  foreign  languages 
if  properly  taught. 

15,141.  Ton  would  agree  with  Thring's  statement,  that  it  does  not  matter 
what  is  taught — everything  depends  upon  how  it  is  taught  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

15,li2.  Therefore  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  insist  upon  any  State 
organisation  of  Secondary  Education  upon  the  lines  of  the  old  clttftwical 
type  of  Secondary  Education  ? — Mv  evidence  Las  been  directed  against 
the  monopoly  of  any  type,  and  tne  responsibility  of  the  State,  more 
especially  to  provide  for  those,  whose  future  well-being  depends  upon  an 
education  which  fulfills  the  needs  of  the  present  day. 

15.143.  You  spoke  of  the  sharp    distinction  that  is  drawn  between 
primary  and  Secondary  Education  abroad,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  local 
control  of  that  education  was  concerned.     How  far  would  it  be  a  correct 
statement  to  say  that  the  control  of  primary  education  abroad  is  mainly  a 
control  by  the  commune,  and  that  the  control  of  Secondary  Education  is 
mainly  a  control  by  the  State  ? — One  cannot  draw  a  dividing  line  in  that 
way,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  secondary  schools,  secondary 
schools  which  are  started  by  communes,   secondary  schools  which  are 
started  by  counties,  and  secondary  schools  which  are  started  by  the  State 
itself,  in  which  case  the  State  would  manage,  and  not  onlv  inspect ;  bat 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  do  am  a  hard-and-fast  rule  that  one  authority  controls 
one  department  of  education,  and  another  authority  a  different  department. 
The  cardinal  fact  abroad  is  the  supremacy  of  the  State  through  the  Minister 
of  Education,  subject  of  course  to  Acts  of  Parliament. 

15.144.  In  Belgium,  I  believe,  the  primary  schools  are  mainly  com- 
munal, and  the  secondary  83hoolB  maiuly  State-controlled  schools;  is  that 
so  p — ^In  Belgium,  I  think,  you  would  find  secondary  schools  also  started 
by  the  communes,  and  you  would  find  several  secondary  schools  started 
by  private  bodies  as  well.  But  I  sliould  like  to  refer  you  to  the  book 
which  I  ha\  e  given  to  the  chairman. 

15.145.  If  I  may  put  one  more  question  upon  that  point ;  in  the  case 
where  a  commune  possesses  under  its  own  control,  both  primary  schools  and 
secondary  schools,  is  it  the  fact  that  there  is  a  separate  committee  of  the 
communal  authority  for  the  primary  school,  and  a  separate  committee  of 
the  communal  authority  for  the  secondary  school  p — Yes,  that  is  certainly 
the  case  in  Hollind.  A  man  may  of  courie  be  a  member  of  both,  he  is  not 
excluded ;  but  different  qualifications  are  needed  in  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  supervision  for  secondary  schools,  and  in  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  supervision  for  primary  schools,  although  they  may  be  found 
combined  in  the  same  individual. 

15.146.  Is  there  any  local  co-relation  and  co-operation  between  the  two 
committees  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  children 
from  one  school  to  another,  and  with  regard  to  dovetailing  the  curricula  ? 
— No.  Where  it  was  required  it  probably  would  be  brought  about  by  the 
State  inspector  of  secondary  schools  communicating  with  the  State  inspector 
of  primary  schools. 

15.147.  The  State  inspector  is  not  the  same  person  for  primary  schools 
as  for  secondary  schools,  is  he  P — No,  they  are  different  altogether. 

15.148.  Then  you  still  have  a  sharp  division  between  the  two,  and  two 
separate  sets  of  knowledge— knowledge  on  the  one  petit  of  secondary 
schools  and  knowledge  on  the  other  part  of  primary  schools — that  seem  to 
want  to  be  united  in  some  way,  or  brought  together  P — The  connecting 
link  is  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  Minister  of  Education  would 
summon  the  inspectoraif  anything  clashed,  and  would  ask  the  inspectors 
in  such  a  case  how  friction  could  be  removed.  You  mean,  of  course^ 
where  primary  schools  try  to  encroach  upon  the  secondary,  or  the  secondary 
schools  try  to  encroach  on  the  primary. 

15.149.  But  if  the  local  authority  be  separate,  and  the  inspector  bo 
separate,  I  do  not  quite  see  how,  on  the  Continent,  a  properly  organised 
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syfltein  can  obtain,  which  shall  supply  the  oontral  authority  nith  the 
requisite  infoimation  as  to  the  need  for  adjustment  and  re-adjustment 
locally  between  one  school  and  another.  I  mean  that  the  primary  school 
inspector  cannot  know  exactly  the  condition  of  the  secondary  schools, 
and  the  secondaiy  school  inspector  cannot  know  exactly  the  condition  of 
the  primary  schools  ;  and  the  two  local  authorities,  being  separate,  cannot 
know  the  condition  of  each  other's  schools  P — ^I  have  never  heaid  of  any 
difficulty  arising  on  the  subject ;  it  may  have  occurred,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  it.  The  primary  school  prepares  for  the  entrance  examination  to 
the  secondary  school,  and  the  transition  is  a  natural  evolution.  There  is 
no  need  for  any  local  **  re-adjustment,"  because  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
each  is  clearly  marked  off. 

16.150.  Do  not  you  think,  if  I  might  put  one  more  question,  that  it  would 
be  the  better  plan  that  there  should  be  one  local  authority  for  education, 
and  that  one  authority  of  sufficient  size  and  sufficient  social  importance  to 
attract  to  its  service  men  of  standing  and  men  of  capacity,  and  that  this 
one  authority  should  have  committees  for  primary  education,  committees 
for  technical  education,  and  committees  for  Secondaiy  Education,  which 
should  report  to  itself,  and  that  thus  the  whole  of  the  strings  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  authority,  and  the  whole  sources  of  informalion,  and  all 
the  opportunities  of  comparison  that  are  required  should  be  at  hand  F — 
Abroad  the  communal  or  the  county  authorities,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
communal  or  for  county  schools  are  the  central  local  authorities  wibh  the 
Minister  of  Education  exercising  the  central  authority  for  the  whole  country 
and  for  all  the  educational  institutions.  The  committees  report  to  the 
communal  or  county  authorities  and  the  Inspectors  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Education.  The  Minister  of  Education  is  responsible  for  the  full 
development  of  education  in  all  its  ramifications  throughout  the  couutiy 
and  the  local  authorities  in  their  own  localities.  On  the  continent  there  is 
a  keen  rivalry  between  various  countries,  and  during  the  last  20  years,  no 
country  probably  has  been  more  active  than  France  in  raising  the  standard 
of  its  education.  On  the  continent  the  educational  value  as  well  as  the 
commercial  value  of  foreign  languages,  history,  geography,  and  science  is 
fully  recognised.  In  India  necessarily  our  educational  system  is  more 
oentralised  and  more  properly  graded  than  it  is  in  England,  and  India  has 
a  system  of  secondary  education,  whereas  we  are  in  the  stage  of  inquiry. 

15.151.  One  more  question  on  matters  abroad.  I  thought  I  found 
evidence  not  long  ago  in  Belgium  that  the  result  of  the  comparatively 
cheap  Secondary  Education  there  had  been  to  create  an  unduly  large 
middle  class  or  professional  class,  and  that  the  result  upon  this  pro- 
fessional class,  particularly  upon  the  medical  men,  was  to  reduce  their 
remuneration  for  their  labours  to  an  unsatisfactory  amount.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  creation  of  bursaries,  and  the  existence  of  facilities  for 
promotion  from  one  school  to  another,  and  so  from  one  social  class  to 
another,  are  likely  to  have  that  result  in  England  in  any  way  P—I  believe 
that  result  has  been  felt  in  the  teaching  profession,  in  recent  years,  and 
that  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  some  schools  have  been  reduced,  and  that 
is  a  result  which  must  follow  as  education  spreads  over  a  wider  area,  and 
competition  becomes  greater ;  that  undoubtedly  is  so ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  medical  and  other  professions  it  has  been  enerienced  in  England 
as  well  as  abroad.  It  is  simply  an  application  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand 

15.152.  And  you  would  regard  that  as  inevitable,  whether  Secondary 
Education  be  organised  or  not  ?— It  is  the  result  of  education,  as  I  sayt 
spreading  over  a  wider  area  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  an  evil  ti^t 
the  benefits  of  education  should  reach  a  larger  number  of  individuals  if 
the  education  is  sound,  and  tends  to  inculcate  diffidence  and  discrimination 
in  those  that  receive  it.  The  self-assertion  of  the  semi-educated  is  the 
evil  which,  what  I  have  ventured  to  (»11,  sound  education  and  thorough 
methods  are  intended  to  suppress  as  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  modern 
society.  No  school  should  keep  on  its  register  pupils  gn  whom  its 
education  is  wasted  and  who  are  a  disturbing  factor, 
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15,158.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  There  is  a  distinction,  I  think,  in  HoIlAiid 
between  the  intermediate  school  and  the  gymnasinrnP — ^Yes.  I  know 
what  jon  want  to  ask  me :  Why  does  the  gymnasiiim,  where  boys  are 
tanght  from  the  age  of  12  to  18,  belong  to  the  highest  education  ;  why  is 
that  considered  to  be  nniversity  education  :  and  why  is  the  other  sdiool, 
the  Real  schuU^  which  also  teaches  boys  from  12  to  18,  and  teaches  the 
modem  side,  regulated  by  a  separate  law  P 

15.154.  YesP — ^There  is  no  educational  reason  for  iK  It  is  simply  s 
result  of  the  law  having  been  made  at  different  times ;  the  law,  haYinir 
regulated  the  universities  and  gnrmnasiums  first,  they  were  not  taken  out  of 
it.  The  necessity  arose,  I  believe  it  was  in  the  year  1862,  for  startiiis^ 
secondary  schools  on  the  modem  side,  becaase  they  did  not  exist  fozraerly. 
Therefore  a  new  Act  was  simply  required  for  the  new  seoondaiy  schools, 
and  the  other  institutions  were  left  under  the  old  Act. 

15.155.  And  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reason,  as  r^gaids  the 
kind  of  schools  and  the  subjects  taught,  why  tiiey  should  be    under 
different  local  authorities  P--I  have  stated  already  that  I  think  that  thexe 
is  an  advantage  in  having  these  three  different  authorities ;  the  dassiosl 
schools  having  one   committee,  putting  the  modem  schools,  the  RecU 
schulen,  under  a  second  committee,   and  putting  the  primary  schools 
under  a  third  committee ;  because  the  control  required  in  the  three  cases 
is  of  a  different  kind,  and  the  men  best  able  to  deal  with  it  are,  of  oouzse, 
men  of  a  different  stamp.    It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  for  a  committee 
of  classical  schools,  if  you  find,  as  in  several  cases  you  do  find,  soholazs 
who  are  quite  capable  of  criticising  the  education,  ana  even  of  undertaking^ 
it,  you  select  such  men  who  would  not  care  to  control  schools  of  a  different 
category.    Where  you  have  the  Real  Sehule,  where  science  is  the  main 
burden  of    the  education,  you  natundly  put  upon  the  committee  an 
engineeer  or  a  doctor,  or  a  man  whose  education  has  been  on  scientifie 
lines  ;  and  for  the  primary  school  or  you  take  men  who  have  been  either 
teachers  in  primary  schools,  or  men  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
essentials  of  primary  education.    That  is  the  idea  of  this  sub- division 
— to  find  the  expert,  the  man  who  can  criticise  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
various  teachers  and  discuss  with  them  any  question  which  may  arise  in  a 
friendly  manner,  because  the  teachers  respect  their  views.    Sudh  appoint- 
ments are  made — ought  to  be  made  —solely  on  educational  grounds. 

15.156.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  you  would  meet  our  case  in  England, 
where,  under  the  same  local  body,  there  must  frequently  be  both  kinds  of 
schools ;  whether  you  would  propose  to  meet  it  by  constituting  governing 
bodies  of  schools  especially  adapted  to  each,  or  by  having  representatives 
on  the  general  local  authority  P — I  see  no  objection  to  the  plan  which  I 
believe  has  been  followed  by  the  county  council  in  liOndon,  to  appoint  a 
certain  number  of  members  of  the  local  corporation,  and  then  to  allow 
these  to  co-opt  the  experts  ;  if  you  liie  to  split  them  up  into  committees, 
if  you  think  that  is  more  practicable,  it  will  not  be  very  different  from 
the  procedure  in  Holland,  where,  for  instance,  the  town  council  of 
Amsterdam  appoints  a  committee  of  curators  for  its  university,  another 
for  its  classical  schools,  a  third  for  its  lUal  Schtden,  and  a  fourth  for  its 
primary  schools ;  all  these  institutions  being  under  the  same  local  body  as 
your  question  mentions  to  be  the  case  in  England.  The  main  poiat  is 
that  the  persons  who  are  in  control  of  a  school  should  have  a  Imowledge  of 
what  they  are  controlling  and  should  not  be  amateurs  or  prejucuced 
partisans. 

15.157.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  ratio  between  population  and  school 
provision  P — ^Abroad,  do  you  mean  P 

15.158.  Yes  ;  there  is  a  special  ratio,  especially  as  regards  the  gymna- 
sium, in  Holland,  is  there  not  P— Yes,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  ratio  for 
gymnasiums  and  for  ReaZ  Schtilen  as  well,  but  the  exact  figures  you  would 
find  in  the  documents  I  have  sent. 

^oVSSoJm'       15,159.  (Mr».  Bryant.)  1  should  like  to  know  your  opinion  about  the 
examination  of  schools,  whether  you  think  that  the  examination  of  sohools 
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in  England  shonld  be  oondnoted  by  the  mdyersitieB  or  by  some  body  of 
personB  appointed  by  the  State ;  or  whether  you  would  make  an^distinotion 
between  the  two  types  of  education  in  that  respect— the  education  suitable 
for  those  who  pass  on  to  the  universities,  and  that  which  is  suitable  for  the 
commercial  classes  P — In  no  schools  should  you  work  up  to  an  examination. 
We  need  great  elasticity  in  these  schools,  especially  as  we  are  just  starting 
them  tentatively,  and  I  am  opposed  to  stereotyping  education  of  any  kind 
by  examinations  which  are  held  by  bodies  of  outsiders.  I  should  prefer  to 
throw  on  the  State  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  education  which 
is  given  at  the  schools  is  education  of  an  efBlcient  character,  and  of  giving 
the  State  some  power  of  interference  if  the  education  is  not  efficient ;  but 
!tshoidd  not  wish  to  make  the  leaving  examination  by  an  extraneous  body 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  teaching  of  a  sohooL  The  responsibiliir^  for 
the  education  given  at  a  school  must  not  be  transferred  from  the  teachers, 
or  from  those  who  appoint  and  control  the  teachers,  to  those  who — 
unconnected  with  the  school — set  examination  papers. 

15.160.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  lar^e  majority  of 
schools  do,  at  the  present  time,  voluntarily  submit  a  certam  number  of 
their  pupils  to  an  examination  which  results  in  the  gaining  of  certificates 
that  are  of  the  nature  of  leaving  certificates,  would  you  be  disposed  to 
leave  the  system  very  much  as  it  is,  with  just  that  variety  of  examinations 
which  gives  the  schools  freedom  to  choose  P — I  attach  more  importance 
to  inspection  than  to  examination  of  schools,  and  the  first  desideratum 
in  organising  Secondary  Education  is  to  have  good  teachers  and  good 
inspectors,  not  to  have  sets  of  examination  papers  as  a  substitute  for  sound 
methods  of  education  and  systematic  grading  of  schools.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  essentials,  you  wish  to  have  some  test  applied  to  the  results  of 
what  the  school  hcu  taught,  and  do  not  give  the  examiner  (if  he  is  an 
outsider)  the  power  to  indicate  what  the  school  should  teach,  you  will  not 
endanger  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  those  with  whom  it  should  rest. 

15.161.  I  do  not  understand,  however,  that  that  would  make  you  liostile 
to  the  proposition  that  there  should  be  offered  to  schools,  or  rather  one 
might  say  to  scholars  in  schools,  an  opportunity  of  gaining  certificates  of 
the  nature  of  leaving  certificates? — I  do  not  grudge  the  scholars  their 
certificates  as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  &e  individuality,  the 
self-government  of  the  school  and  its  healthy  development. 

15.162.  That  was  rather  what  I  had  in  my  mind  at  the  beginning; 
therefore  I  go  on  to  ask  again,  supposing  that  there  was  a  leaving  exami- 
nation organised,  or  a  variety  of  leaving  examinations,  what  would  be  your 
idea  of  the  kind  of  examination  to  be  arranged ;  should  it  be  conducted  by 
the  universities  or  arranged  for  hj  the  State  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  tiie  universities  to  organise  or  control  Secondary  Education ;  they 
have  a  great  work  to  perform  on  which  their  energies  must  be  concentrated  ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  to  look  after  these  schools,  and  that  you  ought  to  have  State 
inspection  of  public  schools  which  are  endowed  from  taxes  or  rate.  I 
attach  much  greater  importance,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  organised  inspection 
of  the  schools,  and  to  the  certificates  obtained  by  the  teachers  themselves 
— in  fact  I  attach  more  importance  to  the  character  of  the  staff  of  the 
school,  to  its  discipline,  its  method,  its  spirit,  than  to  the  number  of 
passes  which  its  pupils  may  obtain,  or  the  honours  they  may  obtain  at 
leaving  examinations.  I  object  to  payment  by  results.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  can  judge  of  education  by  examinational  results. 

15,168.  Then  do  you  object  to  the  existence  of  a  leaving  examination  as 
a  voluntary  thing  P — I  do  not  object  to  a  voluntary  or  a  oompulsory 
examination  by  examiners  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  eduoH' 
tion  received  by  those  whom  they  examine,  as  a  test  of  that  education  and 
not  of  the  education  which  the  examiner  conceives  they  ought  to  have 
received.  A  boy  is  committed  by  his  parents  to  the  teachers  of  the  school, 
and  it  is  the  teacher  who  his  responsible  for  the  education  of  each  individual 
pupil.  That  responsibility  of  the  teacher  towards  the  parents  ought  not  tc 
be  weakened  in  any  way  by  oon^tituting  an  outside  examiner  an  arbiter  oi 
the  destinies  of  a  sohool. 
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15.164.  Then  I  want  to  ask  yon  abont  the  training  of  secondary  teaoheiB. 
I  rather  nnderatood  from  yon  that  in  Holland,  to  which  yon  referred,  the 
aeoondary  teachers  had  been  educated  at  the  oniTersities,  bnt  that  there 
does  not  exist  any  special  provision  for  training  them  in  peda^gy,  in  their 
own  special  work ;  is  thai  so  P — The  information  is  contained  in  we  Beport 
I  have  given  to  Mr.  Bmce ;  bnt  the  principle  is  this,  that  to  those  who 
have  a  university  degree,  the  degree  gives  the  lus  docendi,  that  any 
graduate  has  a  right  to  teach  at  a  secondary  acnool;  bnt  in  addition 
Uiere  are  examinations  for  those  who  are  not  graduates  and  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  certificate  for  teaching  special  subjects  in  secondary  schools,  and 
those  certificates  are  given  by  examiners  annually  appointed  by  the  State. 

15.165.  {Mr$.  Sidgwich.)  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  yon  consider 
the  English  provision  for  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  very  inferior 
to  that  abroaidp— I  am  afraid  that  although  much  has  been  done  recently 
at  several  schools  to  improve  it,  not  enough  has  been  done  to  teach  foreign 
languages ;  and  I  am  still  more  afraid  that  public  opinion  is  not  quite 
fllive  to  its  importance.  I  do  not  think  it  is  suOiciently  realised  how  foreign 
languages  and  foreign  modern  literature  can  be  made  (as  was  asked  by  one 
of  we  Commissioners)  a  very  formative  element  in  education. 

15.166.  Do  the  schools,  c.^  ,  in  Germany  or  in  Holland,  succeed  in  giviiu^ 
a  conversational  knowledge  m  English  and  French  as  well  as  a  literary  and 
grammaticaJ  Imowledge  P — Certainly,  of  late  years  the  tendency  is  more 
and  more  to  lay  stress  on  the  conversational  element,  and  to  teach  it. 
There  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  you  should  teach  grammar  first ; 
and  I  believe  the  tendency  now  rather  is  to  teach  language  by  conversation, 
and  to  let  the  grammar  develop  itself  out  of  the  conversational  method. 
It  is  considered  desirable  that  the  knowledge  should  be  derived  not  from 
translation,  but  should  be  acquired  very  much  as  we  acquired  our  know- 
ledge of  English  ;  that  pupils  should  be  able  to  speak,  and  especially  it  is 
considered  that  they  should  think  in  the  language.  The  tendency  is  not 
to  translate  English  into  French,  but  to  set  the  pupil  at  once  to  grapple 
witii  the  French  sentence,  to  make  it  an  object  lesson  ;  not  to  give  him  an 
English  sentence,  but  to  mention  a  subject  to  him  and  tell  him  to  describe 
it  in  French. 

15.167.  Is  that  done  by  native  teachers,  or  do  they  have  to  import 
foreigners  P — That  depends  very  much  upon  circumstances.  Occasionally, 
of  course,  you  find  a  native  who  is  quite  capable  of  teaching  a  foreign 
language. 

15.168.  I  meant  by  a  native,  a  native  of  the  country  in  which  the 
teaching  is  done  P— You  meant  whether  an  Englishman  could  teach  French. 

15.169.  Tee P— If  the  Englishman  has  sufficiently  assimilated  French; 
but  there  are  manifest  advantages  in  a  teacher  who  teaches  his  own 
language. 

15.170.  The  conversational  French  or  English  in  Germany,  for  instance, 
can  be  done  by  German  teachers  P — Tes ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  foreign 
teacher  ought  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
pupOs  have  to  contend  when  they  are  attempting  to  use  a  foreign  language. 

15.171.  That  shows  the  importance  of  having  a  teacher  belonging  to  the 
country  in  which  tiie  school  is  ? — It  shows  the  importance  of  tiie  foreign 
teacher  having  gone  through  the  same  process  through  which  his  pupils 
are  being  put. 

15.172.  And  there  is  a  sufficient  provision,  you  think,  of  teachers 
in  Germany,  for  instance,  who  can  teach  English  and  French  conversa- 
tionally P — ^1  have  no  information  to  give  on  that  subject. 


Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  DAT. 


At  WeBtminflter  Hall,  Tuesday,  SOth  October  1894. 


PBESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  J-AMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  nr  the  Chaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwabd  Ltttblton,  M.A. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  A.  M.  Faiebaibsi,  D.D. 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  RiCHABD  WOBMELL,  D.So. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewbllyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  Chables  Fenwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Fbbdebiok  Oavemdish. 

Mrs.  Bbtant,  D.So. 

Mrs.  Hebbt  Sidowick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbucb,  Secretwry, 

Mr.  John  Kebb,  LL.D.  called  in  and  examined. 

15.173.  (Dr.  FoMrbaim.)  Yon  are  the  senior  inspector  of  ednoation  in 
Scotland  ?— Yes. 

15.174.  Yon  have  resided  as  chief  of  the  district  in  Aberdeen,  Glasgow, 
and  Edinboigh  respectiyely  P — Yes,  and  also  in  Elgin  for  some  time. 

15.175.  Yon  have  examined  in  connexion  with  the  Dick  and  Milne 
bequests,  and  also  have  examined  in  the  training  colleges  ? — ^Yes,  for  some 
12  or  14  years  I  was  connected  with  the  Dick  bequest  counties, 

15.176.  Perhai>s  you  would  give  to  the  Commission,  as  you  are  resident     ^£^^1^^^ 
in  Edinburgh  now,  something  like  a  picture  or  idea  of  the  provision  for     Bdinbuboh. 
Secondary  Education  in  that  centre  P — There  are  a  variety  of  schools,  up  to 

veiT  Mgh  class  schools — ^I  mean  high  class  in  respect  both  of  education 
and  payment,  ranging  from  Fettes  College  through  Edinburgh  Academy, 
the  High  School,  the  Merchant  Company's  four  schools,  the  Heriot's 
Hospit^  School,  and  a  number  of  private  schools,  such  as  Dr.  Ferguson's 
Institution  in  Queen  Street,  St.  (George's  High  School  for  girls,  and  a 
number  of  higher  class  ladies'  schools  of  a  private  kind. 

15.177.  These  schools  are  also  in  some  respects  different,  are  they  not, 
as  regards  constitution  and  administration  P  -  Yes,  they  are. 

15.178.  Fettes  and  Merchiston  are  schools  on  the  model  of  the  English 
pubho  schools,  are  they  not  ? — ^I  forgot  Merchiston  and  Loretto,  which  is 
dose  to  Edinburgh;  Fettes  is,  and  Loretto  is  to  a  large  extent,  and 
Merchiston  also  on  the  English  Public  School  model  P— I  think  the  general 
tone  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy  is  also  that  of  an  English  public  school ; 
it  is  a  day  school — purely  a  day  school. 

15.179.  But  largely  preparing  for  the  muversities  P— Yes  for  both 
Scottish  and  English  universities. 

15.180.  There  is  one  particular  school  that  is  regarded  as  the  burgh 
school  p — Yes,  the  High  School ;  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Boyai  High 
School,  Edinburgh. 

15. 181.  Those  schools,  then,  may  be  divided  into  certain  categories.  The 
Edinburgh  High  School  is  under  what  authority  P — The  authority  of  the 
sohool  board. 
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15.182.  The  Merchant  Company^a  schools  are  endowed  schools,  are  they 
not  P— Yes. 

15.183.  And  nnder  what  authority  are  they  P — ^They  are  under  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  members  of  the  Merchant  Company,  and  of  the 
▼arions  trosts :  Daniel  Stewart's  tmst,  Qeorge  Watson's  tmst,  the  Merchant 
Maidens'  tmst,  and  Gillespie's  tmst.  I  think  that  those  are  the  four 
principal  trusts  connected  with  them. 

15.184.  They  haye  also  on  the  governing  body,  have  they  not,  represeoa- 
tatives  of  the  town  council  ? — ^Yes,  they  have. 

15.185.  And  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  P — ^Yes,  they  have. 

15.186.  In  the  Merchant  Company's  schools  provision  is  made  for  ho^r 
many  scholars  P — Speaking  roughly,  there  are  from  about  1,500  or  1,600  in 
(George  Watson's  School,  and  from  700  to  800  in  Daniel  Stewart's ;  these 
are  the  two  boys*  schools.  The  average  attendance,  I  think,  in  the  Queen 
Street  Girls'  School  is  about  1,200,  and  in  the  George  Square  Girls'  School 
about  800.  Those  are  approximate  numbers ;  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact 
figures. 

15.187.  Besides  those  four  secondary  schools,  has  the  Merchant  Company 
any  other  schools? — It  has  one  school,  largely  an  elementary  scmool, 
but  doing  a  great  deal  of  advanced  work  beyond  Standard  VL,  namely, 
Gillespie's  School.    It  has  about  1,400  pupils,  boys  and  girls. 

15.188.  Another  endowed  school,  that  you  have  named,  is  the  George 
Heriot's  School  P — ^Yes,  it  has  about  900  pupils,  all  boys. 

15.189.  Will  you  kindly  describe  what  kind  of  school  that  is  P — ^It  is  a 
school  that  teaches  all  the  branches  of  education  fitting  for  the  universities, 
except  Greek.  It  goes  in  very  largely  for  scientific  education ;  they  have 
got  fully  equipped  laboratories,  ana  they  also  go  in  a  good  deal  for 
manual  work,  wood  carving,  and  ironwork.  Ghemistiy  is  largely 
represented,  and  natural  philosophy  generally. 

15.190.  Then,  as  a  kind  of  continuation  school,  a  higher  college  in 
connexion  with  the  same  trust,  there  is  the  Heriot  Watt  College,  is  there 
not  P — Yes ;  there  was  the  Watt  Institution,  as  you  know,  a  number  of 

SMirs  ago,  that  stood  by  itself ;  but  the  Heriot  trust  paid  over  to  the 
eriot  Watt  Institution  a  certain  sum — I  forget  what  it  was — a  large  sum, 
and  formed  what  is  now  the  Heriot  Watt  College.  It  is  open  both  for  day 
and  evening  scholars.  The  attendance  of  the  evening  scholars  is  very 
hirge ;  slightly  over  3,000. 

15.191.  The  Heriot  Hospital  School  and  the  Heriot  Watt  College  are 
managed  also  by  an  elected  body,  are  they  not  P — ^Yes. 

15.192.  Bepresentative  of  various  interests,  are  they  not  p — Yes,  they 
are. 

15.193.  Of  the  Watt  and  Heriot  trusts,  of  the  town  council,  of  the 
school  board,  of  the  ministers,  and  of  the  senatus  of  the  university,  and 
of  the  Edinburgh  Boyal  Society  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
school  is  managed  by  the  Heriot  trust ;  so  also  is  the  Heriot  Watt  College ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  there  are  four  additional  members  who  were 
formerly  managers  of  the  old  Watt  Institution. 

15.194.  Would  you  kindly  now  explain  the  difTerences  in  those  schools 
as  regards  the  provision  of  Secondary  Education  p  —  The  Merchant 
Company's  schools  you  are  speaking  of  just  now,  I  suppose  P 

15.195.  I  speak  of  both  the  Merchant  Company's  and  the  Heriot  Watt, 
the  High  School,  the  Academy,  Fettes,  and  Merchiston,  and  Xioretto  and 
the  Queen  Street  Institution.  Will  yon  explain  to  us  the  special 
character  of  the  education  that  they  provide  ?  —  There  are  just  two 
Merchant  Company's  schools  for  the  higher  education  of  girls,  namely, 
the  Queen  Street  and  the  George  Square  schools ;  the  others  are  all  for 
boys.  Fettes,  as  you  have  mentioned,  is  largt^ly  on  the  basis  of  an  English 
public  school,  I  think  in  every  respect.  The  Edinburgh  Academy  is 
similarly  a  well  equipped  and  now  very  flourishing  day  school,  with  an 
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elem^itary  department  as  a  feeding  Bonioe.  The  Higk  School  takes  up,  I 
shoold  say,  the  same  branches,  and  i>erhapB  to  much  the  same  extent  as 
the  Academy,  and  has  also  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  connected 
with  it  an  elementary  branch,  also  as  a  feeding  sonrce.  The  Qeorge 
Watson's  Boys'  School  stands  very  high  indeed  in  respect  both  of  classics 
and  mathematics;  they  have  every  year  carried  off  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  nniversity  honours,  and  this  last  year  they  have  almost  swept 
the  board.  Otit  of  the  first  dozen  bursaries  they  had  11 ;  they  had  the 
first,  missed  the  second,  and  got  the  next  ten ;  and  that  is  pretty  much 
representative  of  its  success  in  previous  years,  although  this  last  year  has 
been  exceptionally  successful.  The  Daniel  Stewart's  School  teaches  ver^ 
much  to  the  same  pitch  as  the  Qeorge  Watson's,  but  it  is  smaller,  and  it 
is  attended  by  not  quite  the  same  class  of  pupils  as  the  George  Watson's. 
The  (George  Watson's  reputation  has  given  it  a  very  large  choice ;  it  has 
always  more  candidates  than  it  can  admit.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Daniel 
Stewart's,  which  is  somewhat  out  of  the  town,  and  not  so  favourably 
situated.  It  is,  however,  a  most  successful  school.  The  Heriot's  School 
is  also  remarkably  successful ;  it  provides  for  a  somewhat  similar  class  to 
the  George  Watson's  and  the  Daniel  Stewart's  Schools,  and  is  the  best 
school  in  Edinburgh  for  technical  education  and  technical  training — 
scientific  work.  Mercbiston  and  Loretto  are  boarding  schools  attended  by 
a  higher  social  class.  The  terms  are  very  considerably  higher,  and  they 
both  do  very  good  work — not  such  good  work  as  is  done  in  George 
Watson's  and  Daniel  Stewart's,  where  the  majority  of  the  pupils  work 
more  under  the  spur  of  necessity.  The  headmasters  of  both  Ijoretto  and 
Mercbiston  have  told  me  that  wheu  complaints  sometimes  come  to  them 
from  parents  that  their  boys  were  not  working  very  hard ;  the  reply  was, 
**  If  your  boy  did  not  know  that  he  had  10,000^.  at  his  back,  he  would  work 
"  very  much  harder."  They  have  this  difficulty  to  contend  with ;  but  they 
do  very  good  work.  There  are  schools  which  do  more  work,  but  I  know  none 
which  do  it  under  healthier  conditions .  I  examined  Loretto  for  many  years , 
but  I  have  not  done  so  during  the  last  10  or  12  years,  because  the  headmaster 
wished  to  avoid  duplication  of  examination;  he  found  that  the  Oxford 
examiner  could  exempt  his  pupils,  who  went  to  Oxford,  from  examination 
when  they  went  there,  while  my  examination  did  not  do  that,  and  so,  for 
the  last  10  or  12  years  I  have  not  seen  Loretto ;  but  I  have  seen  Merohiston 
every  year  for  the  last  five  years  at  any  rate. 

15.196.  Then,  roughly  speaking,  may  we  say  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  Heriot  Hospital  School  and  the  Heriot  Watt  GoU^,  the  other 
secondary  schools  in  and  around  Edinburgh  are  classical  ? — ^Largely 
classical ;  not  to  the  exclusion  of  mathematics ;  but  their  main  staple  of 
education  is  in  classics.  The  Heriot  School  is  an  exception  only  in  so  far 
as  Greek  is  not  taught.  lb  does  remarkably  good  work  in  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  but  science  bulks  more  largely  in  it  than  in  the  other 
secondary  schools. 

15.197.  Olassical  and  literary?—- And  literary. 

15.198.  Do  you  attach  any  importance,  as  regards  the  success  or  other- 
wise of  the  High  School,  to  its  being  under  the  school  board  p — I  did  not 
know  the  Edinburgh  High  School  before  the  school  board  took  charge  of 
it,  but  the  infiuenoe  of  the  school  board  upon  it  has  been,  I  believe,  good, 
as  it  has  also  been  in  Glasgow  and  in  Aberdeen. 

15.199.  Perhaps  you  would  now  give  us  to  understand  the  fees  of  the 
great  endowed  schools? — lE^ht  guineas  per  annum  is  the  fee  for  the 
highest  class. 

15.200.  Eight  guineas  for  boys  and  12  guineas  for  girls  ?— Yes.  Daniel 
Stewart's  is  the  same. 

15.201.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  A  higher  fee  for  girls  than  for  boys  r 
— ^Yes,  it  is  so. 

15.202.  {Dr.  Fairhairn  )  The  High  School  for  long  maintained  its  fees 
at  a  higher  level ;  it  has,  I  believe,  of  late  reduced  them?— Yes,  it  has 
reduced  them  down  to,  I  think,  the  level  of  George  Watson's— not  higher 
than  George  Watson's,  at  any  rate. 
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15,208.  Could  yon  appxoziinBtelY  giYe  tui  the  number  of  pnpils  under 
Seoondary  Eklnoation  in  and  aronnd  Edinbnrgh  P — ^I  oonld  not  giye  tluiiy  I 
am  sorry  to  say. 

15.204.  Are  there  a  large  nnmber  of  scholarahips  in  connexion  with  the 
Merchant  (Company's  schools,  including  under  that  both  the  Qeorge 
Watson's  and  the  Daniel  Stewart's  P— Yes. 

15.205.  Have  those  scholarships  been  so  exercised  as  to  make  the  bcIiooIb 
accessible  to  the  children  of  poorer  parents  P — ^Tes.  Members  of  the 
Merchant  Company  and  their  descendants  have  a  prior  claim  to  the 
scholarships  in  Qeorge  Watson's,  but  after  a  year's  residence  at  school, 
any  lad  may  compete  for  a  scholarship. 

15.206.  Do  any  number  of  boys  pass  into  George  Watson's  Schools  from 
elementary  schools  P — ^A  few ;  not  very  many,  I  belieye. 

15.207.  Where  do  the  bulk  of  the  scholars  come  from,  then  P — Gearge 
Watson's  elementary  department  is  a  very  large  one,  and  a  very  suoeeeafal 
one.  Up  to  what  we  cidl  Standard  V.  and  Standard  VI.  they  are  simply 
taught  as  in  ordinary  board  schools,  and  taught  very  well,  and  it  is  from 
that  source  that  the  upi)er  school  is  fed. 

15.208.  Perhaps  you  will  explain,  then,  how  far  secondary  schools  are  also 
in  Scotland  elementary  schools,  or  with  preparatory  departments  P — ^I  do 
not  remember  one,  at  this  moment,  that  has  not  got  an  elementary  depart- 
ment, except  Heriot's,  where  no  pupil  is  admitted  below  10  years  of  age, 
and  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  I  think  all  most  have  passed 
Standard  IV.  before  admission.  Till  lately  the  Edinburgh  Academy  bad 
none,  and  the  High  School  liad  none,  but  they  have  now  found  the 
necessity  of  joining  on  to  the  higher  school  a  preparatory  elementary 
school  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

15.209.  So  that  you  would  say  that  it  is  a  mark  or  note  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  Scotland  that  they  are  also  elementary  schools  P^-Yes, 
certainly ;  they  have  elementary  departments. 

15.210.  You  do  not  find,  in  connexion  with  this  combination,  either  the 
elementary  department  or  the  secondary  department  suffer,  do  you  P — ^I 
think  not  at  all. 

15.211.  Are  the  scholarships  in  the  Merchant  Company's  Schools  tenable 
by  others  than  those  educated  in  Edinburgh  or  resident  in  Edinburgh  P — 
Yes,  they  are,  with  a  preference,  as  I  said  before,  for  the  sons  and 
daughters,  or  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  of  members  of  the  Merchant 
Company  who  require  aid,  but  the  number  of  these  is  smalL 

15.212.  There  is  a  specific  number  of  scholarships  given  to  suchP — 
Yes. 

15.213.  But  over  and  above  that  specific  number  the  scholarships  are 
all  thrown  open  P — Yes. 

15.214.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  scholarships  of  those  great  endowed 
schools  have  been  so  administered  as  reaUy  to  forward  the  cause  of 
Secondary  Education?— I  have  no  doubt  of  it  in  the  world ;  I  am  quite 
sure  of  it. 

15.215.  Have  the  school  boards  of  Scotland  the  charge  of  Secondary 
Education  as  apart  from  endowed,  proprietary,  and  private  schools  P — ^The 
ordinary  school  boards,  do  you  mean  P 

15.216.  Yes?— Yes. 

15,217   Perhaps  you  would  explain  to  the  Commission  the  historical 

reason  for  the  scnool  boards  being  the  Secondary  Education  authority  P 

I  presume  that  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Act  of  1872,  one  of  the 
provisions  was  : — "  the  means  of  procuring  efficient  education  for  their 
'*  children  may  be  furnished  and  made  available  to  the  whole  people  of 

Scotland,"  and  that  the  standard  of  ''education  which  now  exists   in 

the  public  schools  shall  not  be  lowered.*' 
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15.218.  So  that  originftllj  both  elementary  and  Seoondaiy  Education  had 
been  the  charge  alike  of  the  paiish  and  the  bnrgh  P — ^Yes,  clearly. 

15.219.  And  that  was  maintained  in  the  new  Act? — Yes^  in  the  Act  of 
1872. 

15.220.  Has  there  been  nnder  the  school  board,  then  any  extended 
proYision  for  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland? — Do  yon  mean  in  the 
towns  or  in  the  country  districts  P 

15.221.  I  mean,  in  the  first  place,  in  towns,  or  have  they  to  a  large 
extent  been  superseded  by  the  redistribution  of  endowments  P— The 
Edinburgh  School  Board,  and  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  have  taken 
adyantage  of  the  permission  to  employ  &e  rates  for  certain  purposes  in 
connexion  with  their  higher  class  schools,  such  as  the  High  School, 
Glasgow,  and  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  I  do  not  think  they  have  used 
their  powers  to  the  extent  that  they  might  have  done.  They  require  to 
apply  to  the  Education  Department  for  permission  to  employ  any  of  the 
rates  for  the  higher  class  schools ;  but  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say  that 
eyery  application  has  been  granted  by  the  Education  Department. 

15.222.  There  has  been  an  important  provision  for  Secondary  Education 
in  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  in  Edinburgh,  due  either  to  a  change  in  or  reform 
of  an  old  endowment,  has  there  not  P — ^Yes. 

15.223.  Would  you  kindly  explain  the  work  that  is  done  by  Gordon's 
College,  Aberdeen  P — When  I  was  in  Aberdeen, €k)rdon's  College,  as  such, 
did  not  exist ;  it  was  Gk>rdon's  Hospital,  and  was  then  purely  an  elementary 
school  with  a  little  addition  of  higher  work,  and  the  children  resided  in 
the  hospital;  the  number  was  (I  am  speaking  without  exact  figures), 
I  think,  about  120  or  so ;  that  was  all  the  pupils  taught  at  the  Gordon 
HospitaL  At  the  change  you  have  mentioned  aU  the  resident  pupils  were 
boarded  out  or  otherwise  provided  for,  and  the  school  openea  as  a  large 
higher  class  day  school,  with  very  marvellous  success.  Gordon's  College  is 
a  most  successful  school  now. 

16.224.  Have  they  also  a  large  number  of  scholarships  P — Yes,  I  think 
so  ;  but  they  are  confined  to  the  original  beneficiaries. 

15.225.  How  has  it  affected  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen  p — ^It  has 
been  a  very  formidable  rival  to  that  school.  The  grammar  school  has 
not  been,  until  lately,  a  successful  institution.  The  headmaster  either 
had  not  or  did  not  choose  to  use  his  rectorial  powers,  and  the  masters 
were  all  pretty  much  on  the  same  footing ;  they  could  claim  to  do  as 
they  best  pleased,  and  they  did  so ;  and  the  result  was  that,  I  think  two 
years  ago,  a  new  rector  was  appointed,  with  extended  powers. 

15.226.  What  is  your  feeling,  then,  as  suggested  by  this  experience,  as 
to  the  relaidon  in  which  headmasters  ought  to  stand  to  assistant  masters  P — 
I  think  that  headmasters  should  have  a  large  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
the  assistant  masters  ;  and  in  a  school  so  large  as  any  of  t^ose  we  have 
mentioned,  it  is,  I  think,  imperative  that  the  headmaster  should  be  a  central 
source  of  authority.  One  of  the  causes  why  the  grammar  school,  Aberdeen, 
did  not  succeed  was  that  there  was  no  central  source  of  authority. 

15.227.  Aberdeen  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  a  great  educational 
province,  may  it  not  P — Certainly. 

15.228.  The  primary  schools  in  that  province  were  also,  to  a  large  extent, 
able  to  do  secondary  work,  were  they  not?— Yes,  they  did  for  many  years, 
and  they  do  still. 

15.229.  They  did  that  work  very  largely  under  the  impulse  and  by  the 
help  of  the  Dick  and  the  Milne  bequests  p — No  doubt  of  it. 

15.230.  Would  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Commission  what  those  The  Dick 
bequests  were,  and  how  they  are  administered  ? — The  Dick  bequest  was  left  Bbqubbt. 
by  an  Aberdeen  man,  and  extended  over  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen, 

Banff,  and  Moray,  on  condition  that  any  emolument  arising  from  the  Dick 
bequest  should  be  paid  to  the  sdioolmaster  over  and  above  the  statutory 
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i«l«7  paid  to  him  aspaiioh  Bohoolniastar.  There  wexe  in  eyerypazaafa, 
in  AbeTdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  at  least  one,  and  in  some  casea  irheie  jthe 
parish  was  large,  and  the  popnlation  sparse,  two,  and  I  haye  known  oaaea 
of  three  schools  in  one  parish,  all  taught  by  graduates.  One  of  the  oandi- 
tions  of  the  parish  sohoolmaster  reoeivicg  the  Diok  beqnest  was,  that  he 
should  be  a  graduate,  and  should  pass  a  yery  stiff  examination  in  Lafcm, 
Greek,  and  mathematics.  For  a  long  time,  until  within  the  laat  lew 
years,  a  special  additional  grant  was  giyen  to  men  who  paaeed  thiB 
examination  yery  successfully.  The  grant  to  the  schoolmaster  yaried 
from  year  to  year,  according  as  the  yisitor.  Professor  Laurie,  who  Waited 
the  school  once  eyery  two  years,  or  three  years,  but  not  eyery  year, 
reported ;  but  that  report  bore  largely  upon  the  amount  of  secondary  work 
done.  That  was  the  baais  upon  which  the  graded  grant  was  paid.  The 
Hilne  bequest  applied  only  to  Aberdeen,  and  was  more  of  ah  eleemosy- 
nary character ;  it  had  not  the  same  stimulatiye  effect.  I  think  about  20L 
a  year  was  paid  to  all  parish  schools  iu  Aberdeen  from  the  MUne  bequest, 
and  there  was  no  examination  and  nothing  of  a  stimulatiye  character  in  the 
mode  of  ^payment.  The  effect  of  the  Beyised  Code  was,  for  some  time, 
yery  injurious  indeed  to  the  higher  education.  The  old  parochial  school- 
master of  30  or  40  years  ago  was  not  pressed  to  maintain  a  high  leyel  of 
ordinary  work ;  he  could  aJTord  to  neglect  the  lower  branches,  and,  there- 
fore, deyote  his  time  to  the  higher  ones,  and  I  think  it  is  to  that,  more 
than  to  anything  else,  that  Scotland  owes  its  name  of  a  highly  educated 
coun^  for  the  poorer  people.  The  prewure  put  upon  the  schoolmaster, 
who  had  to  earn  grants  under  the  Beyised  Code,  necessarily  withdrew  him 
yery  largely  from  attention  to  the  higher  branches.  That  has  been  met 
by  Profepsor  Laurie  by  a  scheme,  of  which  I  can  leaye  jou  a  copy  here, 
and  his  account  now  is,  that  the  schools  now  are  quite  as  high  in  attain- 
ments, and  that  education  is  more  widely  spread,  than  they  haye  eyer 
been,  inasmuch  as  it  is  stipulated,  that  in  eyery  Dick  bequest  school 
there  must  he  a  staff  fit  to  undertake  the  lower  branches,  and  equal  %o  the 
requirements  of  the  Oode,  without  the  headmaster,  the  headmaster  being 
entirely  set  free  for  the  higher  branches.  Unless  that  is  done,  the  Dici 
bequest  money  is  not  paid. 

16.231.  Then  matters  stand  thus  :  there  was  a  double  examination,  that 
is  to  say,  there  was  first  an  examination  of  the  master  himself  beforo  he 
was  admitted  on  the  roll  of  recipients;  and  there  was,  secondly,  an 
inspection  of  the  school  P — ^Tes. 

15.232.  Then,  thirdly,  as  a  restriction,  the  bequest  was  for  ^secondary 
and  not  for  primary  education  P — That  is  so. 

15,288.  That,  to  a  large  extent,  was  defeated  under  the  Code  by  grants 
being  giyen  only  for  primary  education  P — Yes,  under  the  Beyised  Gode, 
but  to  a  much  less  extent  now. 

15,284.  And  that  is  now  being  to  a  certain  extent  remedied  by  the  Dick 
trustees  under  a  new  scheme  laying  down  special  conditions  as  to  the  head- 
master being  set  aside  for  secondary  subjects  P — That  is  so.  Tne  yisitor 
now  t&kes  cognisance  of  the  number  of  pupils  beyond  Standard  VL  who 
pass  what  is  called  the  merit  certificate,  and  the  grants  for  that  are 
mentioned  in  this  report  to  which  I  haye  referred.  T^e  aim  of  Professor 
Laurie  has  been  to  get  pupils  to  remain  at  school  beyond  the  Sixth 
Standard,  and,  in  order  to  secure  that,  for  the  first  pupil  beyond  the  Sixth 
Standard  5/.  is  paid,  for  the  second  pupil  21. ,  and  for  each  pupil  thercMifter 
1/.  The  maxinjum  grant  under  this  head  is  15/.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a 
fixed  grant  of  161.  to  eyery  school  reported  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspeetor  as 
fairly  efficient ;  and  there  is  a  grant  for  the  pupils  who  pass  a  written 
examination  in  the  second  or  a  higher  stage  of  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  mathematics,  or  agriculture,  of  2/.  for  Latin,  21.  for  Greek, 
1/.  for  French,  1/.  for  German,  1/.  for  mathematics,  and  11.  for  agriculture, 
the  maximum  amount  under  this  grant  being  20^  So  tuat  a  Dick  bequest 
schoolmaster  can  earn  501.  in  addition  to  his  other  emoluments. 

15,235.  May  I  ask  jou,  then,  as  a  matter  of  your  own  experience,  what 
effect  this  maintenance  of  Secondary  Education  in  parish  or  elementary 
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flohools  has  had  npon  the  discipline  of  the  sohool  and  the  tone  of  the 
disfniot?— A  completely  beneficial  inflnenoe;  a  yery  highly  benefleial 
influence. 

15,-^6.  Oat  of  those  schools  have  many  men  been  sent  direct  up  to  the 
nniyersities  P — ^Tes,  a  great  many.  In  regard  to  one  school  alone — Keith. 
Dr.  Grant  has  been  20  years  in  Keith,  and  during  that  time  he  has  sent  up 
82  lads  direct  from  the  country  sohool.  I  am  talking  of  Banffshire  now. 
That  is  an  average  of  four  a  year,  and  they  all  got  bursanes. 

15.237.  At  the  university? — At  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Within 
10  ^ears,  ending  the  Slst  of  December  1888,  209  boys  went  direct  from 
pansh  schools  in  the  three  counties  to  the  university,  and  156  others  after 
a  few  months  at  a  secondary  school ;  in  all  365,  or  36  per  annum,  from  122 
schools.  It  is  very  common  for  a  lad  to  be  educated  at  a  country  school 
for  two  or  three  years,  and,  just  before  the  bursary  competition,  which  is 
a  very  strict  one  in  Aberdeen,  to  go  for  two,  three,  or  four  months  to  the 
^^rammar  school  in  Aberdeen,  as  a  preparation  for  the  examination.  That 
IS  common  now.  But  209  went  straight  from  the  parish  sohool  to  the 
university. 

15.238.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  any  secondary  school,  strictly  so 
called,  in  the  whole  county  of  Banff? — None.  There  are  large  successful 
schools :  for  example,  Banff  parish  or  burgh  school,  and  Keith  public 
school,  and  Pordyce.  All  have  bursaries  attached  to  them ;  and  boys  from 
a  reasonably  near  neighbourhood  gravitate  to  those  centres.  But  a  great 
many  go  straight  from  the  country  school  to  the  university. 

15.239.  As  regards  the  degree  in  which  it  is  educated,  how  would  you 
say  that  this  county,  without  so-called  secondaiv  schools,  stands? — 
Extremely  well.  I  wrote  to  the  inspector  of  that  district  the  other  day, 
wishing  to  know  how  far  the  love  of  education,  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  what 
it  produces,  continued  in  Bauffshire,  and  he  sent  me  a  list  of  the  bursaries 
gained  by  pupils  from  Banffshire,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  examination 
papers  that  they  use  in  their  competition  for  bursaries,  and  the  scheme 
also  under  which  they  administer  the  equivalent  grant  I  can  lay  all 
those  papers  before  you. 

15.240.  May  I  ask  whether,  in  your  opinion,  this  method  of  administering 
the  Dick  bequest  and  maintaining  Secondary  Education  in  elementary 
schools,  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  certain  counties  in  Scotland 
to  be  sufficient,  in  districts  where  the  maintenance  of  secondary  schools  is 
impossible  P — I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  case  of  a  clever 
boy  in  Banffshire  failing  to  get  to  the  university,  if  he  has  the  requisite 
intellectual  power. 

15.241.  At  the  same  time  you  feel  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  have 
Secondary  Education  in  secondary  schools,  in  selected  districts  ?—  Certainly. 
So  far  as  centres  are  self -formed,  they  are  very  good,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  good  to  create  centres  and  force  them  at  all.  If  a  centre  is  further  than 
three  or  four  miles  from  any  sohool,  it  may  as  well  be  20  miles  away ;  the 
pupils  will  require  to  leave  home  to  attend  the  school,  and  any  distance 
more  than  three  or  four  or  five  miles  might  as  well  be  20  miles. 

15.242.  Have  you  anything  further  to  remark  relative  to  the  work  of 
these  so-called  elementary  schools  in  Secondary  Education  P — I  think  the 
method  followed  by  the  Banffshire  authorities  is  remarkably  good.  Their 
aim  has  been  to  give  recognition,  however  Uttle,  to  at  least  one  sohool  in 
every  parish,  in  order  that  the  children  who,  by-and-bye,  may  gravitate  to 
a  centre  may  go  up  thoroughly  well  prepared.  Then  they  have,  to  begin 
with,  the  remarkable  products  of  the  Dick  bequest  in  the  form  of  one 
graduate  for  each  parish.  An  Aberdeen  graduate  means  a  thoroughly 
good  Latin  scholar ;  I  think  I  may  say  so  in  the  presence  of  Professor 
Jebb;  if  they  know  anything,  they  know  Latin  well;  they  have  that 
advantage.  And  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  bursaries  or  scholarships  are  of 
no  value  unless  there  is  teaching  power,  an  enthusiastic  competent  teacher 
to  give  the  instruction  —  they  have  that  advantage.  Then  by  giving 
recoguition  in  some  form  (they  have  a  great  many  little  endowments) 
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to  eyery  Bohool,  some  BnuJl  reoognition,  bat  enough  to  give  motiye  and 
BtunnlnB  to  the  teaoher,  they  seouie  that  when  they  do  gravitate  to  the 
centre  they  go  np  thoroughly  weU  grounded.  All  the  teachers  in 
Aberdeen,  Banff^  and  Moray  know  that  it  is  no  use  sending  a  boyio  a 
centre  unless  he  has  left  his  home  school  fairly  well  prepaied  and 
grounded  in  the  elements. 

15.243.  There  are  in  connexion  with  Gordon  College  a  number  of 
scholarships  held  by  boys  from  the  rural  districts,  are  there  not  ?— I  think 
not.    But  boys  with  bursaries  from  rural  schools  attend  (Gordon's  College. 

15.244.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Dick  trustees  have  admitted  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  t^e  northern  school  boards  among  their  number  P — ^Yes. 

15.245.  Then  suryeying  the  whole  field,  is  there  anything  that  you  feel 
ought  yet  to  be  submitted  by  you  to  the  Commissicn  P — No,  I  think  not. 
I  think  you  haye  almost  exhausted  anjrthing  that  I  haye  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  One  of  the  questions  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Bruoe  was  the 
influence  of  largely  endowed  schools  managed  by  priyate  bodies  on 
secondary  schools  under  public  management.  One  of  the  influences 
has  been  a  yery  healthy  stimulus  to  public  schools,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  the  reduction  of  the  fees,  and  consequently  the  spz^oad  of 
education  wider  among  the  poorer  classes. 

15.246.  You  might  also  state  in  that  (wnnexion  what  the  result  has  been 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  monastic  schools  or  hospitals  like  Gordon's 
in  Aberdeen,  like  Oeorge  Watson's  and  Daniel  Stewturt's  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Merchant  Maidens  P — It  has  been  entirely  beneficial,  I  haye  no 
doubt  about  it. 

15.247.  Both  as  regards  the  character  of  the  boys,  the  quality  of  the 
education,  and  the  range  of  persons  reached? — ^Yes,  I  haye  no  doubt  of 
that  at  all. 

15.248.  {Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  What  exactly  did  you  mean  by  saying  that 
secondary  schools  are  also  elementary  schools;  did  you  mean  that  the 
elementary  department  is  used  by  itself  as  proyiding  complete  education, 
of  an  elementiury  kind  for  those  leaying  at  12  or  13  years  of  age  P — ^I  do  not 
quite  follow  the  question. 

15.249.  These  large  Edinburgh  schools  are  elementary  as  well  as 
secondary,  you  said  P — ^Yes. 

15.250.  Did  you  mean  by  that,  that  they  are  used  by  boys  who  leaye 
school  at  the  age  of  12  or  13  P — I  think  not. 

15.251.  So  that  they  are  only  elemeutary  in  so  far  as  elementary 
education  is  preparatory  for  secondary  p — ^Yes. 

15.252.  Why  are  the  girls*  foes  in  the  endowed  schools  fixed  higher  than 
those  for  boys  p — ^I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  they  are  taught  music. 

15.253.  That  is,  you  think  that  it  is  because  their  education  is  more 
expensiye,  not  because  they  haye  a  smaller  share  of  the  endowment  P — ^I 
presume  it  is  because  of  the  music  lessons ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  why  it 
should  be.    It  is  the  case. 

15.254.  (Lady  Frederick  Ccwendieh.)  Are  the  elementary  departments 
under  the  same  roof,  or  are  they  separate  buildings  ? — ^They  are  under  the 
same  roof,  but  in  quite  separate  classrooms,  of  course. 

15.255.  (Mrs,  Bryant,)  In  connexion  with  the  lowness  of  the  boys'  fees^ 
is  there  a  deficiency  in  the  science  teaching  in  the  boys'  schools — a 
deficiency  in  the  apparatus  for  science  teaching  p — They  are  gradually 
improying  that ;  it  is  yery  complete  in  Heriot's.  They  are  adding  a 
laboratory  at  the  George  Watson's  School,  and  they  propose  to  do  so  also  at 
the  Daniel  Stewart's  School ;  they  haye  also  a  laboratory  at  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  and  they  haye  one  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School.  There  is 
a  general  moyement  towards  laboratories  and  technical  education  in 
all  the  schools. 
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15.256.  That  being  so  quite  recently,  I  snpposeP — Quite  recently, 
except  in  the  case  of  Heriot's,  which  has  been  for  eight  years  a  very  good 
science  centre. 

15.257.  Have  you  uny  statistics  which  would  give  us  an  idea,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  what  number  per  cent,  or  per  thousand  are  receiying 
Secondary  Education  in  Scotland  P — No,  I  could  not  give  you  that. 

]5,258  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Has  the  success  of  the  working  of  the  Dick 
bequest  in  your  judgment  depended  upon  a  large  number  of  the  primary 
schoolmasters  having  had  a  university  training? — I  think  so,  not  only  a 
large  number,  but  ail;  they  all  have.  When  I  went  to  Aberdeen*30 
years  ago,  I  could  count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  all  the  parish  school- 
masters who  were  not  graduates  ;  and  at  this  moment  very  much  the  same 
IB  the  case  in  the  Dick  bequest  counties. 

15.259.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  many  of  the  boys  who  have 
been  helped  forward  by  the  Dick  bequest  through  bursaries,  return  alter- 
wards  as  teachers  to  their  own  villages  P — I  have  no  doubt  they  do  in  very 
large  numbers  in  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray. 

15.260.  {Mr.  Yaxall.)  What  do  you  think  is  the  practical  result  of  the 
school  boards  having  the  control,  within  their  own  area,  over  both  primary 
and  Secondary  Education  P — It  is  very  various.  I  think  it  is  thoroughly 
good  where  the  school  board  is  large,  intelligent,  and  largely  permanent ; 
because  in  large  towns  like  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  whatever 
small  changes  may  take  place,  there  is  always  a  sufficiently  large  perma- 
nent element  that  is  bound  to  maintain  the  tradition ;  but  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  in  country  districts,  with  school  boards  of  five  or  seven  veiy 
often  uneducated  men,  and  with  usually  a  very  small  permanent  element, 
their  influence  upon  higher  education  has  been  the  reverse  of  good. 
The  aim  of  the  typioil  rural  board  is  to  reduce  the  rates,  to  keep  down 
the  expense.  They  have  no  sympathy  with,  and  do  not  know  anything 
about,  higher  education,  and  they  have  been  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
upon  the  understanding  that  they  will  keep  the  rates  as  low  as  possible. 
I  can  speak  positively  of  a  number  of  parishes  where,  80  or  40  years 
ago,  a  good  Secondaiy  Education  could  be  got  at  the  parish  school, 
and  where  it  is  not  to  be  got  now.  I  myself  was  never  at  anything  but  a 
parish  school  until  I  went  to  college,  and  I  could  not*get  now,  in  my 
native  parish,  what  I  got  50  years  ago :  and  I  could  name  some  other 
colleagues  of  my  own  in  the  inspectorship  who  could  say  the  same.  These 
remarks  apply,  of  coarse,  to  counties  outside  of  the  Dick  bequest  counties 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray.  I  do  not  say  it  is  universal,  but  it  is  common. 
The  schoolmaster  now  is  compelled  to  earn  money,  and  if  he  earns  money 
from  the  grant,  he  cannot  attend  to  the  higher  branches  without  addi- 
tional staff.  What  is  wanted  now  is  a  return  to  the  old  parochial  system 
in  one  way,  with  a  very  important  modification.  The  old  parochial 
schoolmaster  of  Scotland  attended  very  successfully  to  the  clever  bright 
boys,  and  brought  them  forward ;  he  had  little  interest,  or  at  least  he 
took  little  interest,  in  the  lower  branches.  What  is  wanted  now  is  the 
appointment  of  a  man  who  shall  be  as  free  to  attend  to  the  higher 
branches,  while  the  lower  branches  are  sufficiently  cared  for  by  the  rest 
of  the  staff  under  his  superintendence. 

15.261.  Tour  view  is  that  the  effect  of  Government  grants  has  been  to 
concentrate  the  attention  of  such  men  upon  the  lower  branches  of  the 
school  P— Yes.  I  think  that  Scotland  would  not  have  gained,  by  the 
universal  spread  of  perfection  in  the  three  K's,  the  name  which  it  has 
gained  by  the  best  brains  of  the  country  being  laid  hold  of'  by  the  parish 
teacher,  and  utilised.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  old  parish  school 
was  not  deficient  in  some  very  important  respects.  Neglect  of  the  lower 
branches  and  duller  pupils  was  a  serious  fault ;  but  Scotland  owes  its 
educational  reputation  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
gave  special  attention  to  the  higher  branches. 
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15,202.  Are  yon  of  opmion,  then,  that  the  school  board,  proTided  it  be 
elected  from  a  aofSoiently  large  population  to  represent  a  snfficientiy  Isige 
area,  is  a  suitable  body  to  have  the  control  both  of  primary  and  Seoandaiy 
Education,  if  a  public  body  of  any  kind  is  to  be  appointed  P — ^I  think  so. 

16,268.  And  would  you  prefer  the  school  board  having  joint  control  over 
both  forms  of  education,  to  the  school  board  having  control  over  piimazy 
education  and  another  educational  body  having  control  over  Secondary 
Education,  both  within  the  same  areaP — Tes,  I  think  so;  given  a 
sufficiently  wide  area,  and  the  appointment  of  a  sub-oommittee  of  special 
fitness  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

15.264.  {Dr,  Fairhaim.)  Many  of  the  results  you  have  described  of 
course  followed,  not  from  the  school  board,  but  from  the  law  under  which 
it  worked  P — Yes,  exactly. 

15.265.  And  what  you  would  like  to  see  would  be  the  present  care  for 
the  lower  branches  supplemented  by  the  ancient  care  for  the  higher  P — 
That  is  what  I  want. 

15.266.  (Mr.  YojtaU.'^  Are  the  graduates  at  the  head  of  schools  receiving 
grants  from  the  Dick  bequest  men  who  are  trained  teachers,  as  a  rule  P — 
Many  are  now  trained.  They  used  not  to  be ;  they  used  to  be  very  often 
clergymen,  that  is  to  say,  licentiates  who  were  tempted  by  the  large 
emoluments  of  the  Dick  bequest  to  take  the  school,  and  wait  until  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  some  church. 

15.267.  Then  taking  the  schoolmasters,  to  whom  we  are  referring  now, 
of  the  present  day,  were  many  of  them  originally  teachers  of  primary 
schools  only  ? — ^In  Aberdeen,  do  you  mean  P 

15.268.  Or  elsewhere,  in  other  parts  of  Scotland ;  were  they  teaohen  d 
primary  schools  only,  who  afterwards  received  appointments  to  schools 
under  the  Dick  bequest,  where  they  could  do  secondary  work  as  well  as 
primary  P — I  think  they  simply  took  charge  of  a  school  in  Aberdeen,  Banl^ 
or  Moray  that  was  partly  primary,  with  a  larger  or  smaller  secondary 
department  attached  to  it. 

15.269.  Then  from  your  experience  of  the  three  counties  referred  to,  what 
would  be  your  opinion  of  the  suggestion  for  England,  that  in  the  rural 
districts  the  need  for  Secondary  Education  might  be  economically,  and  yet 
sufficiently,  met  by  adding  to  certain  elementary  schools  a  secondary  top 
or  highest  class  7 — ^I  think  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  wants  of 
mnd  parishes  can  be  met,  unless  there  is  a  convenient  centre.  Of  course 
centres  are  better  if  they  can  be  found  within  reasonable  distance  of  a 
child's  home ;  but  in  no  other  way  can  the  want  be  met. 

15.270.  And  it  would  be  a  necessary  concomitant,  would  it  not,  that  the 
master  of  a  school  should  be  master  both  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
part  P— Yes,  I  think  so. 

15.271.  He  should  be  a  person  capable  of  teaching  both  parts  ? — ^Yes,  he 
shotidd  be  a  person  capable  of  teaching  both — knowing  uie  character  of 
the  work  of  both,  but  confining  himself  largely  to  secondary  work,  but 
superintending  the  whole. 

15.272.  Therefore  it  would  be  essential  that  he  should  be  a  trained 
teacher  P — ^I  think  so. 

15,278.  {Dr.  WormelL)  Is  there  a  stiong  line  of  division  in  Scotland 
between  trained  and  untrained  teachers  P — Not  a  strong  line. 

15.274.  Or  between  elementary  teachers  and  secondary  teachen  P — That 
is  pretty  strong. 

15.275.  The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  has  members  from  all 
branches  of  the  profession,  has  it  not  P — ^Yes. 

15.276.  Has  the  influence  of  the  Educational  Institute  been  to  break 
down  that  barrier  or  line  of  division  p— To  a  certain  extent ;  but  ttiere  is 
an  association  of  secondary  teachers,  pure  and  simple. 
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15.277.  Is  the  line  getting  less  marked  as  time  goes  on,  do  yon  think  P — 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

15.278.  {Mr,  Llevodlyn  Smith,)  How  far  do  yon  think  that  the  experience 
of  the  Diok  be<][ne8t  haa  application  directly  to  the  action  of  a  pnbliolY 
elected  authority ;  how  far  has  it  depended  on  the  elasticity  which  is 
possible  nnder  the  yolontary  management? — ^I  do  not  quite  follow  the 
question. 

15.279.  I  want  to  know  how  far  you  think  the  experience  of  the  work 
of  the  Dick  bequest  could  be  applied  directly  in  formulating  a  scheme  in 
which  such  action  would  be  taken  by  a  publicly  elected  authority,  and 
not  by  a  voluntary  authority? — Ji  the  publicly  elected  authority  had 
sufficient  power  and  daring  to  apply  for  rates  sufficient  to  supply  a  head 
teacher,  who  should  be  competent  for  the  higher  branches,  and  also  a 
staff  sufficient  for  the  lower  branches,  that  headmaster  should  be  oyer  and 
above  the  Code  requirements  for  the  ordinary  branches,  so  as  to  have  time 
to  devote  to  the  higher  branches. 

15.280.  You  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  anv  difficulties  in  the 
selection  of  schools  from  local  jealousies P — ^I  should  think  not;  they 
cannot  all  be  equal,  and  in  every  cQstriot  one  school  has  probably  a  higher 
name  than  anotiier. 

15.281.  Then  you  think  that  the  work  of  the  Dick  bequest  might  serve 
as  a  precedent  P — It  would  be  quite  competent  for  the  school  board  to 
say.    '*  We  want  to  have  one  tiioroughly  good  school  in  every  parish, 

and  we  choose  this  school,  and  appoint  Mr.  So-and-so  the  master  of  it, 
and  we  give  him  a  staff  sufficient  to  work  the  ordinary  branches,  and 
leave  him  free  to  take  charge  of  the  higher  branches  and  superintend  the 
**  whole  school." 

15.282.  You  see  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  same  action 
should  not  be  ti^en  by  a  locally  elected  body  using  local  funds  P — I  think 
not,  if  they  had  the  courage  to  do  it.  They  would  require  to  meet  the 
complaint  of  the  ratepayers  from  whom  the  money  was  taken  for  the 
support  of  the  extra  teacher ;  but  if  they  had  the  means  and  the  courage 
to  do  it,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not. 

15.283.  (Mr.  LytteUon.)  In  such  a  school  as  that  which  you  contemplate, 
shotdd  you  suggest  that  the  power  of  appointment  uf  assistant  masters 
should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  headmaster  P — Not  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  headmaster,  he  should  be  largely  consulted. 

15.284.  And  as  regards  their  dismissal  ? — There  again,  I  think,  he  ought 
not  to  have  absolute  power  of  dismissal. 

15.285.  But  should  be  in  consultation  with  the  board  you  think  P — Yes. 

15.286.  What  is  the  usage  in  Scotland  generally  on  that  point  P — 
In  the  Edinburgh  High  School  the  headmaster  can  neither  appoint  nor 
dismiss  an  assistant.  In  the  schemes  framed  for  the  Merchant  Company's 
Schools  and  Heriot*s  School  the  headmasters  have  power  of  appointment 
and  dismissal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors. 

15.287.  But  formidly  he  has  to  report  it,  and  have  it  ratified  P— That 
is  so. 

15.288.  And  in  smaller  schools,  what  is  the  usage  P— It  is  the  same  there 
as  in  the  High  School ;  the  headmaster  is  consulted.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  case  where  he  has  absolute  power  of  dismissal. 

15.289.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  feeling  in  Scotland  among 
the  assistant  masters,  that  the  power  of  the  headmaster  should  be  further 
curtailed  in  that  respect  P— I  am  not  aware  of  any  feeling  of  the  kind. 

15.290.  And  the  headmasters  themselves  do  not  wish  that  their  powers 
should  be  any  further  extended,  as  far  as  you  know  P-— I  have  not  heard 
that  said  either. 
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15.291.  {Mr,  Jehh.)  As  a  graduate  of  an  English  nnirersity,  can  you 
instttnte  any  oompariflon  between  the  average  quality  of  SeooncUffy  Educa- 
tion in  Sootiand  and  in  England  respectively  as  represented  by  the  avera^^ 
university  student.  Does  any  salient  point  of  difference  occur  to  you  ?• — 
Speaking  of  my  own  experience  of  Cambridge,  and  as  examiner  in  ohiaaioB 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  I  should  say  that  the 
average  Scottish  graduate  gives  a  better  guarantee  for  sound  attainments 
in  the  higher  subjects  than  the  pass  man  in  Cambridge. 

15.292.  {Chiinmm.)  Are  appeals  by  assistant  masters  against  dismiaaal 
frequent  in  the  Scottish  Burgh  Schools,  within  your  knowledge? — ^I  do 
not  tlunk  that  I  ever  heard  of  one,  but  I  do  not  thmk  that  the  headmastezv 
have  the  power  of  dismissal,  as  a  rule. 

15,298.  Ton  mean  that,  in  reality,  the  dismissal  must  be  the  act  of  the 
governing  body  P — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

15.294.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  the  act  of  the  headmaster  ?— No.  Of 
course  he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  great  influence  both  in  appointing  and 
dismissing,  but  it  comes  through  the  governing  body. 

15.295.  It  is  their  act,  and  not  the  act  of  the  headmaster  P — Yee. 

15.296.  (Dr.  Fairhxirn.)  That  is  true,  both  of  public  schools  and  endowed 
schools,  is  it  not  F — Certainly  of  the  public  schools,  but  not  of  all  endowed 
schools. 

Lbavivo  15,297.  {Chairman.)  Under  the  leaving  examination  system  in  secondary 

ExAxiHATiov.   g^j^QQ^g  n  \yQj  uaay  be  presented  for  examination  in  any  one  or   more 
subjects  according  to  the  choice  of  the  schoolmaster  ? — Yes. 

15.298.  And  the  passing  in  any  subject  is  not  neceesarilv  a  condition  to 
his  being  submitted  in  other  subjects,  I  understand  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
boy  submitted  for  the  leaving  examination  is  not  obliged  to  submit  certain 
compulsory  subjects  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  examination  in  other 
subjects  P — He  can  take  anything  he  likes. 

15.299.  Does  that  system,  so  far  as  you  know,  work  well,  or  would  you 
prefer  to  see  a  plan  introduced  under  which  the  bov  must  be  submitted 
in  certain  subjects,  in  order  to  be  submitted  at  allp — ^Hiereis  a  veiy 
strong  feeling  that  it  is  degrading  the  leaving  certificate  to  allow  a  boy 
to  be  able  to  boast  of  having  a  leaving  certificate  on  simply  passing  in 
lower  arithmetic ;  that  it  is  giving  too  big  a  name  to  too  small  a  thing,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  combined  with  one  or  more  other 
subjects. 

15.300.  Can  any  boy  now  say  that  he  has  got  a  leaving  certificate  on 
having  passed  in  lower  arithmetic  P — Yes. 

15,801.  But  he  can  only  say  that  he  has  had  a  leaving  certificate  in  lower 
arithmetic  alone ;  he  cannot  say  that  he  has  a  leaving  examination 
certificate  generally  P — No,  of  course  not. 

15.302.  {Dr,  Fairbaim.)  You  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  a  central 
education  department  doing  for  rural  schools  what  the  trustees  of  the 
Dick  bequest  have  done  for  the  north-eastern  counties,  do  you  ? — No,  I 
do  not,  if  it  would  not  be  a  very  large  and  cumbrous  maoninery.  The 
experience  of  the  Dick  bequest  extends  over  a  very  small  part,  and  has 
been  very  successful,  but  it  has  been  within  comparatively  small  and  fairly 
workable  limits. 

15.303.  In  itself  you  do  not  see  any  intrinsic  difficulty? — No,  I  do  not. 

15.304.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  wish  to  say  P 
— I  was  asked  some  questions  about  the  effect  of  bursaries,  and  the  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  of  scholarships  in  connexion  with  Secondary  Education. 

15.305.  What  is  it  that  you  would  lika  to  say  upon  that  point  P — ^I  do 
not  know  of  any  disadvantages  as  long  as  you  secure  two  conditions,  vis., 
a  sufficiently  qualified  man  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  them,  and  that  a 
sufficiently  high  pitch  of  education  is  maintained.    I  cannot  conceive  of 
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there  being  any  abnse  of  them  so  long  as  the  pitch  of  education  is  main- 
tained, so  that  no  one  is  driyen  into  the  learned  professions  who  wonld  be 
better  at  mannal  labour. 

15.306.  Are  yon  speaking  now  of  bursaries  to  enable  boys  to  continue 
their  education  at  secondary  schools,  or  are  you  speaking  of  bursaries  to 
enable  them  to  go  to  the  universiides  ? — I  am  si>eaking  of  bursaries  to 
enable  them  to  continue  at  secondary  schools. 

15.307.  To  be  held  at  secondary  schools  P— Yes,  and  to  go  from  thence, 
of  course,  to  the  uniTendties.  I  may  menidon  that  Banffshire,  which  has 
not  a  single  secondaxy  school  proper,  has  during  the  last  10  years  sent 
direct  to  the  uniyersity  151  students,  and  this  is  due  to  the*  combined 
influence  of  school  bursaries  that  require  teachers  of  scholarly  att^inmente 
to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  competition ;  and  this  type  of  teacher  is 
secured  by  the  higher  amount  received  from  the  Dick  bequest.  If  these 
two  conditions,  viz.,  the  condition  of  satisfactory  teachers,  and  the  keeping 
up  of  the  test  sufficiently  high,  were  maintained,  the  question  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  Secondary  Education  for  rural  districts  would  be 
thoroughly  solved. 

15.308.  What  is  the  amount  of  those  school  bursaries  ? — They  var^  very 
much.  Some  of  them  are  verv  small,  but  they  are  large  enougn  to  induce 
a  boy  to  remain  a  year  or  two  longer  at  schooL 

16.309.  And  how  are  they  awarded  P — ^They  are  awarded  b^  competition, 
and  then  these  bursaries  lead  to  others  for  the  universities,  some  of 
22Z.  10s.,  and  others  of  30^  a  year. 

15.310.  But  there  is  a  fresh  competition  for  those  at  the  universities  p — 
Tee,  there  is  a  fresh  competition  for  them.  The  result  has  been  that  a 
tradition  has  been  created  in  BanffiBhire  of  clever  boys  rising  through 
education  to  important  positions.  That  has  become  fairly  ingrained  in 
the  people,  and  the  love  of  education  is  as  strong  in  Banff  now  as  it 
has  been  for  the  last  50  years,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  the  Oode  for 
a  number  of  years  to  reduce  the  amount  of  higher  education. 

15,811.  That  is  to  say,  the  influence  of  those  two  tlungs  has  withstood 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Code  P— Entirely ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  true 
to  say  that  it  is  only  in  tho&e  three  counties  that  this  pernicious  influence 
of  15  years  ago  (for  it  is  very  much  weakened  now)  has  been  thoroughly 
withstood. 

15,312.  {Mrs.  Sidgwich.)  In  your  opinion,  is  any  harm  done  by  those 
bursaries ;  for  instimce,  are  boys  brought  forward  when  they  ought  not  to 
be,  and  afterwards  become  underpaid  clerks  P — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

15,313-4.  {Chairman,)  Is  there  not  even  a  burgh  school  P — There  is  the 
burgh  school  of  Banff,  but  it  is  simply  the  old  parish  school ;  it  is  a 
State-aided  school  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  And  these  are  aU 
State-aided  schools  from  which  the  boys  have  passed  by  means  of  bursaries 
and  competition,  through  the  ordinary  standards,  in  the  ordinary  work, 
and  up  to  tiie  universities. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


NoTE.—I  append  herewith  the  scheme  according  to  which  the  Edinburgh 
Burgh  Oommittee  have  distributed  the  8,5002.  i>er  annum  of  the  Equivalent 
grant  for  Secondary  Education.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  it  is 
given  for  the  encouragement  of  Secondary  Education  of  promising  pupils 
of  from  10  to  12  years  of  age  in  State-aided  schools ;  that  age  being  chosen 
as  the  one  at  which  pupils  from  primary  schools  can  most  easily,  on  their 
removal  to  secondary  schools,  get  into  line  with  pupils  in  secondary 
schools.  J-  K, 
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Burgh  of  Edi^Awrgh. 
DiTisios  ov  Grant  m  adjusted  by  Scotch  Bducatiov  DBPUtTMBHT.  January  18M. 


1.  To  tUo  aohool  board,  aa  manaf^rs  of  the  Hi^h  School,  the  aam 
of  1,000/.  on  condition  of  thoir  esUblUbing  flnee  acbolarsbipt 
for  boy»  in  that  school  to  the  number  of  60        - 

t.  To  the  Kovemon  of  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital  the  sum  of 


Free 
8cho>>rshi|ia 


} 


500/.  on  condition  of  their  ettahlishing  f^«e  scholarships  for  ;  > 
girls  in  their  school  to  the  number  of  40  •  -  •  \) 


£1.000 


£800 


5.  To  the  goTeraors  of  George  Wststm's  Hospital  the  sum  of  5001. 

OM  condition  of  their  establishing  in  their  schools  :— 

(a.)  Free  scholarships  at  George  Watson's  College  for  boys 
to  the  number  of  80 

(6.)  Free  scholarships  at  George  Watson's  College  for  girls 
to  the  number  of  20  .  .  .  .  . 

4.  To  the  goremors  of  Daniel  Stewart's  Hospital  the  sum  of  2flO/. 
on  condition  of  their  establishing  in  their  school  free  sdiolar* 
ships  for  boys  to  the  number  utiiO 

NoTR.— These  170  free  scholarships  sliall  be  awarded  by  compe- 
titive examination  among  scholars  of  not  less  thsn  10  not 
more  than  12  years  ot  age,  who  have  attended  for  at  least 
two  years  any  State-aidod  school  in  Biinbunrh  or  at  <4orgie 
Public  School,  under  the  St.  Cuthbert's  and  Dean  School 
Board,  and  shall  be  tenable  for  four  yeai-s.  As  nearly  as 
possible  one-fourth  shall  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  tirst  four 
years  in  addition  to  any  vacancies  that  may  arine,  and  the 
committee  shall  have  power  to  extend  the  period  for  which 
the  bursary  is  tenable  on  the  recommendation  of  the  head- 
master of  the  school  at  which  the  scholar  is  attending.  The 
scholars  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  as  the  result  of  the 
competition  shall  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  secondaiy 
school  which  they  may  prefer  to  attend,  but  this  liberty  of 
choice  shall  be  liniit(*d  by  the  number  of  free  scholarships 
established  in  connsxion  with  the  several  schools. 

6.  A  sum  of  2902.  shall  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  60  scho- 

larships to  be  held  at  Heriot's  Hospital  School.  These 
scholarships  shall  be  open  to  boys  of  not  less  than  10  nor 
more  than  12  years  of  a^re.  who  have  atteudnd  for  at  least  two 
years  sny  State-aided  elementary  school  in  Edinburgh  or  at 
Gorgie  Public  School,  and  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  6/., 
and  tenable  for  four  years  .----- 

0.  The  sum  of  800/.  to  be  set  aside  and  paid  in  the  form  of  a  capi- 
tation grant  to  the  managers  of  State-aided  elementary 
schools  in  Edinburgh  and  of  Goi^ie  Public  School  on  the 
principle  that,  so  far  as  the  fund  admits,  the  capitation  grant 
shall  be  61.  for  every  scholar  that  obtains  the  leaving  certi- 
ficate, lower  grade,  on  condition  that  snob  certiftoate  shall 
include  two  subjects,  at  which  one  roust  be  Englinh.  In  the 
event  of  the  number  who  obtain  the  certificate  hfintc  so  great 
that  the  fund  will  not  admit  of  a  payment  of  5/.  for  each,  the 
capitation  grant  shall  be  proportionately  reduced.  This 
grant  to  be  in  addition  to  the  I'arliamentary  grant     • 

7.  A  sum  of  aoo/.  to  be  paid  to  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh 

for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Secondary  Education  in 
•▼enlng  oontmuation  schools        ..... 


60  boys. 


40girla 


} 
} 

} 


£2S0 

£2,600 

100  boya. 
00  gins. 

220 


i-        _ 


so  bc^. 

90  girts. 

SO  boya. 
170 


60  boys. 

»0 

£1,760 
£760 


£2,500 


£800 


1  -{ 


JSSM 
£3,600 


The  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord  Daybt   of  Fernhnxst,  exftmined. 

15,315.  {ChoM-man,)  Yon  have  had,  I  think,  a  yeiy  long  expeiienoe  aa 
Oonnsel  in  oases  which  arose  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  P — ^Tes ;  I 
was  Jnnior  Connsel  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  before  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Oharitj  Oommission,  and  then  after  I  was  made  a 
Queen's  Oonnsel  I  became  their  leading  Counsel,  and  I  continued  so  until 
I  left  the  bar. 
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15,316.  Will  yon  favour  ns  with  your  views  npon  the  position  which  the 
Gharitv  Gommission  ought  in  fntnre  to  occupy  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
SecoodaiT'  Ednoation,  and  particnlarly  in  regard  to  the  supervision  and 
remodeUiDg  of  endowments  ;  inclndiog  in  that  the  relation  which  it  ought 
to  sustain  to  the  Executive  Government  aud  to  Parliament  P — I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  a  question  first.  Do  you  mean  the  Gharity  Gom- 
missionersin  respect  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  charities  generally, 
or  do  you  mean  tibe  Gharity  Gommissioners  acting  as  the  Eodow^  Schools 
Gommissioners  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  because  the  two  juris- 
dictions,  as  you  are  aware,  are  of  a  totally  different  character  P 

15,817.  It  was  to  that  very  point  that  I  desired  to  call  your  lordship's 
attention,  in  the  hope  that  you  would  indicate  to  the  Gommission  what  jou 
conceive  to  be  the  difforent  principles  if  different  at  all,  which  ought 
to  be  applied  in  determining  the  future  position  of  those  two  sides, 
if  one  may  cfiJl  them  so,  of  the  Gharity  Gommissioa  P — ^I  gave  evidence 
before  the  Select  Gommittee  of  the  House  of  Gommons  recently  on  the 
question  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Gharity  Gommission  over  charities 
generally  as  to  what  was  the  character  of  their  work,  and  whether  it  was 
of  a  judicial  character ;  and  I  stated  my  views  very  fully  at  length  in 
that  evidence.  The  Gharity  Gommissioners  in  respect  of  their  ordinary 
jurisdiction  over  charities  are  but  a  delegation  from  the  Gourt  of  Ghancery. 
The  jurisdiction  which  they  exercise  is  not  larger  than  was  formerly 
exercised  by  the  Gourt  of  Gbancery,  and  which  is  still  exercised  by  the 
Ghancery  Bivieion  of  the  High  Gourt  of  Justice  in  every  case  of  a  charity 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gommissioners.  For 
example,  the  power  to  make  schemes,  tlie  appointment  of  new  trustees, 
and  the  power  to  do  a  number  of  other  thiugs,  is  vested  in  the  Gharity 
Gommission  where  the  charity  property  does  not  exceed  502.  a  year,  and 
above  that  limit  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees.  But  if  the  trustees 
do  not  consent,  tiien  identically  the  same  jurisdiction  is  vested  in 
the  Chancery  Division.  The  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Gharity  Gom- 
missioners is  in  fact  with  the  addition  of  certain  statutory  provisions  for 
better  enabling  them  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction,  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  is  vested  in  the  courts.  But  the  jurisdiction  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  is  of  an  extraordinary  character.  It  is  jurisdiction  of  a 
legislative  character,  to  a  certain  extent  judicial  no  doubt,  but  of  a  legiv- 
lative  character,  because  they  are  invested  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
with  the  power  of  making  schemes,  and  of  utering  trusts  with  a  view  of 
making  schemes  in  a  manner  which  could  only  have  been  done  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  except  for  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

15,318.  That  is  to  say  they  have  powers  which  never  were  enjoyed  by 
the  old  Gourt  of  Ghancery  nor  are  now  by  the  Ghaiicery  division  ?— 
Exactly ;  and  those  powers  are  more  or  less  of  a  legislative  character,  being 
such  as  are  ordinarily  exercised  by  the  Legislature. 

15  319  Therefore  you  would  say  that  although  there  was  an  adminis- 
trative element  in  the  jurisdiction  which  was  exercised  by  the  Gourt  of 
Ghancery  over  trusts,  and  although  there  is  a  judicial  element  in  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  now  by  the  Gharity  Gommission  under  the 
lEndowed  Schools  Acts,  stiU,  broadly  speaking,  one  may  distinguish  the 
old  iurisdiction  as  being  more  judicial  in  its  character,  and  the  new  juris- 
diction under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  as  being  more  administrative  in 
its  character  P— Yes.  Under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  the  Gommissioners 
are  practically  unrestricted  in  their  power  of  diverting  educational  endow- 
ments from  one  form  of  education  to  another  form  of  education.  I 
remember  a  case  in  which  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  divinity 
exhibition,  I  think,  at  Oxford,  or  Gambridge  or  perhaps  both,  was 
diverted  to  a  middle  class  school.  It  was  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  the 
privy  council  where  it  was  determined  that  it  was  within  their  powers 
So  that  they  can  deal  with  endowments  with  a  much  freer  band^  and  in 
that  sense  it  differs  from  the  ordinarjr  jurisdiction  of  the  CommissionerB 
over  charities.  In  regard  to  the  particular  question  which  I  was  asked  to 
express  my  opinion  upon,  I  still  retain  tlie  opimon  which  I  expressed 
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before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  CommonB,  that  it  wonld  not 
be  vise  to  give  the  ordinary  jniiadictioii  oyer  charities  to  a  Miniflter  of 
State  who  vas  a  political  officer  answerable  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  I  do  not  see  the  same  objection  with  regard  to  the  educational  endow- 
ments ;  and,  indeed,  with  a  view  to  a  large  scheme  such  as  I  should  like 
to  see  established  of  Secondary  Education,  combined  with  primary 
education,  on  the  one  uide,  and  with  uniyersity  education  on  the  other,  1 
think  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do,  namely,  to  yest  the  entire 
powers  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  and  I  think  also  the  oontiol 
oyer  the  administration  of  endowments  under  the  sohemes  to  be  made  in  a 
minister  of  education  who  would  act  according  to  a  settled  policy  to  be 
determined  by  Parliament.    I  think  that  might  yeiy  well  be  done. 

15.820.  Then  you  would,  in  fact,  transfer  the  administration,  speaking 
broadly,  which  the  Charity  Commissioners  haye  enjoyed  since  1869  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  to  the  Secondary  Education  Department  of  tiie 
future,  and  you  would  leaye  the  old  jurisdiction  with  the  Charity  (>>mmi0- 
sionersP — That  is  what  I  vhould  feel  disposed  to  do.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  inadyertently  used  the  expression  *  *  the  Secondary  Education 
Department " ;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  there  should  be  one  Education 
Department  which  should  have  the  control  both  of  primary  and  seoondazy 
schools. 

15.821 .  I  used  the  term — and  I  ought  perhaps  to  haye  put  it  in  that  way — 
only  as  denoting  the  department  which  should  haye  charge  of  secondary 
examination,  whateyer  the  department  might  be;  I  did  not  intend  to 
introduce  any  farther  question  at  this  stage.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that 
difficulties  of  an  administratiye  character  might  arise  where  action  which 
would  be  taken  under  the  general  power  of  the  Charity  CommissianerB 
was  required  for  the  purposes  of  modifying  an  educational  trust,  and  that 
there  might  be  a  certain  difficulty  in  having  one  part  of  the  work  done  by 
the  department  charged  with  Secondary  Education,  and  the  other  part 
done  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Do  you  think  that  any  difficulties 
of  that  kind  would  arise  P— You  mean  with  regard  to  mixed  endowments? 

^o^nminAif'  15,822.  Partly  mixed  endowments,  and  partly  cases  in  which  somethings 
CoxMiTTaa  would  require  to  be  done  of  such  a  nature  as  to  belong  to  what  may 
cp  frivt  be  called  the  ordinary  administration  of  trusts  by  the  Charity  Com* 
ouvciu  miaaionersP — No,  i  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  that 
because  already  the  Department  of  Education  has  very  considerable 
control,  not  a  complete  control,  over  endowments  which  are  devoted  to 
elementary  schools,  and  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  principle  in  extending 
the  same  purely  administrative  powers  to  the  secondiU!y  schools.  One 
must  understand  the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  School  Acts,  which  were  yeiy 
carefully  prepared,  and  the  machinery,  no  doubt,  was  yerr  carefully 
considered.  On  every  question  of  policy  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
.  sioners  were  absolute,  subject  to  a  veto  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament.  That  was  right,  because  that  was 
purely  legislative.  But  of  course,  in  framing  their  schemes  they  had  to 
determine  questions  of  law,  questions  of  construction  of  the  Act  itself, 
whether  the  particular  endowment  was  within  it,  or  whether  part  of  it  was 
within  the  Acts— whether  it  was  a  mixed  endowment,  and  whether  the 
mode  in  which  they  proposed  to  deal  with  it  was  in  accordance  with  their 
powers.  On  every  question  of  that  kind  an  appeal  is  given  to  the  Privy 
OounoiL  The  Appeal  Clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  very  muoii 
attacked,  uid  I  have  succeeded  yery  often  in  convincing  the  Privy  Council 
that  a  particular  apT>ellant  had  no  locw  standi ;  but  piactioally  if  yon  regard 
the  trustees  of  an  old  charity  as  representing  the  public,  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  charity  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  giyen,  except 
00  far  forth  as  the  Act  permitted  the  diversion,  there  was  an  appeal 
giyen  to  the  Trustees  on  the  general  question  whether  the  scheme  was 
in  conformity  with  the  scope  of  the  Acts.  But  whereyer  any  individual 
was  affected,  or  any  yested  interests  of  any  master,  or  officer,  or  any 
boy  in  a  school,  or  wherever  any  particular  individual  interest  was 
affected  by  the  sdieme ;  then  an  appeal  is  giyen  to  the  individuid.  So 
that  on  the  one  hand  on  questions  of  policy  which  are  of  a  legislative 
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charaoter,  Parliament  was  the  ultimate  Gonrt  of  Appeal,  and  on  qnestiona 
of  a  legal  charaoter  there  was  a  special  appeeJ  provided,  not  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  country,  bat  to  the  Priyy  Council,  sitting  judicially  of  course, 
and  having  the  case  argued  before  them.  And  I  do  not  see  why  although 
you  transferred  the  functions  with  possibly  some  enlargement  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  acting  as  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  the 
Ministei*  of  Education,  you  should  not  retain  that  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  on  questions  which  have  to  be  determined  judicially. 

15.323.  Those  would,  of  course,  be  questions  which  may  be  said  to  be 
either  questions  of  private  right,  such  as  would  be  raised  by  an  individual, 
or  questions  in  which  the  trustees  would  be  admitted  as  affecting  what 
might  be  calle^l  the  public  intei^est  of  the  locality  p — ^Yes. 

15.324.  And  in  those  cases  you  conceive  that  a  sufficient  safeguard, 
if  any  were  needed,  would  be  provided  by  retaining  the  existing  appeal  F — 
res,  I  think  so. 

15.325.  But  the  difficultv  which  has  been  pressed  upon  us,  and  to 
which  I  rather  desired  to  call  your  attention,  was  one  which  might  arise  in 
tho  preparation  of  schemes.  It  was  said  that  part  of  the  work  would  have 
to  be  done  in  the  department  charged  with  Secondary  Education,  and 
part  of  the  work  wonld  have  to  be  done  in  the  office  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners ;  and  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  a  certain  amount  of  delav 
and  inconvenience  might  arise  from  the  necessity  of  going  through  both 
th use  authorities,  whereas  both  parts  of  the  work  ore  at  present  done  in 
the  office  of  the  Charity  Conmuasion  P — I  thought  vou  contemplated  trans- 
ferring the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  Endowed  Schools  CommissionerB,  to 
the  liOnister  of  Education.  If  so,  the  Charity  Commissioners  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than  they  had,  for  example,  when  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  were  a  different  body  which  they  were  originally,  as 
you  know. 

15.326.  That  is  so,  no  doubt ;  but  what  has  been  suggested  by  some 
witnesses  to  us  was  that  the  Charity  Commission  should  remain  the  body 
which  had  the  oversight  of  the  endowed  schools  qua  trusts,  on  their  purely 
legal  side,  whereas  questions  of  policy,  such  as  educational  questions, 
should  pass  to  the  control  of  the  department  which  administered 
Secondary  Education  ? — ^I  have  heard  that  scheme  suggested,  and  have 
discussed  the  subject  with  persons  of  experience.  I  do  not  myself  think 
it  would  be  worth  while,  if  you  bring  the  educational  endowments,  as  I 
should  like  to  do,  into  a  laige  scheme  of  Secondary  Education,  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  I  think  it  wonld  be  better  that  the 
Minister  of  likiucation  should  have  the  whole  control  over  the  administxa. 
tion  of  the  schools  as  well,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  greater 
difficulty  in  that  than  there  is  in  the  present  system  under  which  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Cotmcil  has  the  administration  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

15.827.  Was  it  in  fact  the  case  thai  before  the  work  of  the  Bndowed 
Schools  Commissioners  was  given  to  the  Charity  Commission,  a  certain 
amount  of  delay  and  inconvenience  arose  from  the  existence  of  that  body 
as  distinct  from  the  Charity  Commission  ? — I  never  heard  that.  Do  you 
mean  before  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  were  passed  P 

15.828.  No,  between  1869  and  1874  P— No.  The  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  you  remember  were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
schemes.  When  they  had  made  a  scheme  then  it  became  a  charity  like 
any  othfir,  and  fell  under  the  administration  of  the  Charity  Commission ; 
but  in  the  in«^fa'"g  ol  the  scheme  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  no  more 
to  do  with  it  than  I  had.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  separate  the 
educational  endowments  from  the  ordinary  charities,  and,  if  you  place  t)ie 
disposition  of  educational  endowments  under  the  Minister  of  Education, 
to  retain  the  administration  in  tho  same  hands.    That  is  my  opinion. 

15.829.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  your  view  is  that  what  would  remain 
to   the   Charity   CommissionerB   after    such   transfer   would   be   their 
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before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  OommonB,  that  it  wonld  not 
be  wiae  to  give  the  ordinarj  jtuiadictioii  over  charities  to  a  Minister  of 
State  who  was  a  political  officer  answerable  to  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
bnt  I  do  not  see  the  same  objection  with  regard  to  the  edocational  endow- 
ments ;  and,  indeed,  with  a  view  to  a  large  scheme  snch  as  I  should  like 
to  see  established  of  Secondary  Education,  combined  with  primair 
education,  on  the  one  idde,  and  with  uniyersity  education  on  the  other,  I 
think  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do,  namely,  to  Test  the  entire 
powers  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  and  I  think  also  the  control 
over  the  administration  of  endowments  under  the  schemes  to  be  made  in  a 
minister  of  education  who  would  act  according  to  a  settled  policy  to  be 
determined  by  Parliament.    I  think  that  might  very  well  be  done. 

15y820.  Then  you  would,  in  fact,  transfer  the  administration,  speaking 
broadly,  which  tibe  Charity  CommiBsioners  have  enjoyed  sinoe  186&  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  to  the  Secondai-y  Education  Department  of  ti&e 
future,  and  you  would  leave  the  old  jurisdiction  with  the  Charity  (^^ommi*- 
sionersP — That  is  what  I  whould  feel  disposed  to  do.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  inadvertently  used  the  expression  * '  the  Secondary  Education 
Department  ** ;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  there  should  be  one  Education 
Department  which  should  have  the  control  both  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

15,821 .  I  used  the  term — and  I  oufi^ht  perhaps  to  have  put  it  in  that  way — 
only  as  denoting  the  department  which  should  have  cluove  of  secondary 
examination,  whatever  the  department  might  be;  I  did  not  intend  to 
introduce  anv  farther  question  at  this  stage.  But  it  has  been  sug^pested  that 
difficulties  of  an  administrative  character  mi^ht  arise  where  action  which 
would  be  taken  under  the  general  power  of  the  Charity  CommissianerB 
was  required  for  the  purposes  of  modifying  an  educational  trust,  and  that 
there  might  be  a  certain  difficulty  in  having  one  part  of  the  work  done  by 
the  department  charged  with  Secondary  Education,  and  the  other  part 
done  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Do  you  think  that  any  difficulties 
of  that  kind  would  arise  P— You  mean  with  regard  to  mixed  endowments? 

^i^YuDioiSx'  1&>822.  Partiy  mixed  endowments,  and  partly  cases  in  which  somethings 
CoMiffiTTN  would  require  to  be  done  of  such  a  nature  as  to  belong  to  what  may 
CovaccZ  ^  called  the  ordinary  administration  of  trusts  by  the  Charity  Com- 
miwionersP— No,  i  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  that 
because  already  the  Department  of  Education  has  very  considerable 
control,  not  a  complete  control,  over  endowments  which  are  devoted  to 
elementary  schools,  and  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  principle  in  extending 
the  same  purelv  administrative  powers  to  the  secondary  schools.  One 
must  understand  the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  School  Acts,  which  were  very 
carefully  prepared,  and  the  machinery,  no  doubt,  was  very  carefidly 
oonsiderea.  On  every  question  of  policy  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
.  doners  were  absolute,  subject  to  a  veto  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament.  That  was  right,  because  that  was 
purely  legislative.  But  of  course,  in  framing  their  schemes  they  had  to 
determine  questions  of  law,  questions  of  construction  of  the  Act  itself, 
whether  the  particular  endowment  was  within  it,  or  whether  part  of  it  was 
within  the  Acts— whether  it  was  a  mixed  endowment,  and  whether  the 
mode  in  which  they  proposed  to  deal  with  it  was  in  accordance  with  their 
powers.  On  every  question  of  that  kind  an  appeal  is  given  to  the  Privy 
OounoiL  The  Appeal  Clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  very  mucn 
attacked,  fmd  I  have  succeeded  very  often  in  convincing  the  Privy  CouncQ 
that  a  particular  appellant  had  no  locus  standi ;  but  practically  if  you  regard 
the  trustees  of  an  old  charity  as  representing  the  public,  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  oharity  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  given,  except 
80  far  forth  as  the  Act  permitted  the  diversion,  there  was  an  appeal 
given  to  the  Trnstees  on  the  general  question  whether  the  scheme  was 
in  conformity  with  the  scope  of  the  Acts.  But  wherever  any  individual 
was  affected,  or  any  vested  interests  of  any  master,  or  officer,  or  any 
boy  in  a  school,  or  wherever  any  particular  individual  interest  was 
affected  by  the  scheme ;  then  an  appeiJ  is  given  to  the  individual.  So 
that  on  the  one  hand  on  questions  of  policy  which  are  of  a  legislatiT^ 
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character.  Parliament  was  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal,  and  on  questions 
of  a  legal  character  there  was  a  special  appeal  provided,  not  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  country,  but  to  the  Privy  Council,  sitting  judicially  of  course, 
and  having  the  case  argued  before  them.  And  I  do  not  see  why  although 
you  transferred  the  functions  with  possibly  some  enlargement  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  or,  to  .speak  more  accurately,  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  acting  as  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  the 
Ministei*  of  Education,  you  should  not  retain  that  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  on  questions  which  have  to  be  determined  judiciAlly . 

15.323.  Those  would,  of  course,  be  questions  which  may  be  said  to  be 
either  questions  of  private  right,  such  as  would  be  raised  by  an  individual, 
or  questions  in  which  the  trustees  would  be  admitted  as  affecting  what 
might  be  called  the  public  interest  of  the  locality  ? — ^Yee. 

16.324.  And  in  those  cases  you  conceive  that  a  sufficient  safeguard, 
if  any  were  needed,  would  be  provided  by  retaining  the  existing  appeal  H — 
Tes,  I  think  so. 

15.325.  But  the  difficulty  which  has  been  pressed  upon  us,  and  to 
which  I  rather  desired  to  call  your  attention,  was  one  which  might  arise  in 
tho  preparation  of  schemes.  It  was  said  that  part  of  the  work  would  have 
to  be  done  in  the  department  charged  with  Secondiuy  Education,  and 
part  of  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  in  the  office  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners ;  and  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  a  certain  amount  of  delav 
and  inconvenience  might  arise  from  the  necessity  of  going  through  both 
those  authorities,  whereas  both  parts  of  the  work  are  at  present  done  in 
the  office  of  the  Cluuity  Commission  p — I  thought  vou  contemplated  trans- 
ferring the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  to 
the  Hd^ster  of  Education.  If  so,  the  Charity  Commissioners  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than  they  had,  for  example,  when  the  Endowed 
BchooLs  Commissioners  were  a  different  body  which  they  were  originally,  as 
you  know. 

15.326.  That  is  so,  no  doubt ;  but  what  has  been  suggested  by  some 
witnesses  to  us  was  that  the  Charity  Commission  should  remain  the  body 
which  had  the  oversight  of  the  endowed  schools  qua  trusts,  on  their  purely 
legal  side,  whereas  questions  of  policy,  such  as  educational  questions, 
should  pass  to  the  control  of  the  department  which  administered 
Secondary  Education  ? — ^I  have  heard  that  scheme  suggested,  and  have 
discussed  the  subject  with  persons  of  experience.  I  do  not  myself  think 
it  would  be  worth  while.  If  you  bring  the  educational  endowments,  as  I 
should  like  to  do,  into  a  laige  scheme  of  Secondary  Education,  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  should  have  the  whole  control  over  the  adminisfcra. 
tion  of  the  schools  as  well,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  greater 
^fficulty  in  that  than  there  is  in  the  present  system  under  which  tiie 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  has  the  administration  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

15,827.  Was  it  in  fact  the  case  thai  before  the  work  of  the  Endowed 
E(chools  Commissioners  was  given  to  the  Charity  Commission,  a  certain 
amount  of  delay  and  inconvenience  arose  from  the  existence  of  that  body 
as  distinct  from  the  Charity  Commission  ? — I  never  heard  that.  Do  you 
mean  before  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  were  passed  P 

15,328.  No,  between  1869  and  1874  P— No.  The  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  you  remember  were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  malritig 
schemes.  When  they  had  made  a  scheme  then  it  became  a  charity  like 
any  other,  and  feU  under  the  administration  of  the  Charity  Commission ; 
but  in  the  making  oi  the  scheme  the  Charity  Commissionors  had  no  more 
to  do  with  it  than  I  had.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  separate  the 
educational  endowments  from  the  ordinary  charities,  and,  if  you  place  t)ie 
disposition  of  educational  endowments  under  the  Minister  of  Eduoatioiit 
to  retain  the  administration  in  tho  same  hands.    That  is  my  opinion. 

15,829.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  your  view  is  that  what  would  remain 
lo   the    Charity   Commiflmoneza   after   such   transfer   would   be   their 
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jorifldioftion  over  non-«dao«tioiial  oharitieB  P — Tee,  eleemosynary  dharities 
aod  BO  fortlL  You  inolude  in  educational  charities,  charitieB  of  comae 
which  are  by  atatate,  or  which  may  by  atatnte  be  made  educational - 
There  is  a  list  of  them.  Possibly  on  some  qnestiona  involying  judicial 
acta  or  the  exercise  of  judicial  discretion  reference  to  the  Charity 
OommissionerB  might  be  advantageoaaly  retained. 

15,330.  There  is  at  present  a  process  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
(and  of  coarse  a  process  susceptible  of  enlargement),  by  which  non- 
educational  charities  may  be  transferred  to  educational  purposes  P — Yes, 
with  the  consent  of  the  trustees. 

15,881.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  But  would  the  schemes  after  they  ha^e  been 
made  return  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  as  a  charity  trust  P — Not  if 
Parliament  decided  otherwise ;  unless  Parliament  decides  otherwise  they 
would.  At  present,  as  yon  see,  it  is  a  little  confused  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  bein^  the  same  body  as  the  Charity  ComnussionerB. 
When  the  Charity  Commissioners  acting  as  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners hsTe  made  a  scheme,  and  the  scheme  has  reoaived  Her 
Majesty's  assent,  and  has  not  been  thrown  back  by  either  House  of 
Parliament,  then  the  school  falls  back  under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
the  Charity  Commission. 

15,332.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  And  amending  schemes  are,  as  a  rule, 
made  under  their  ordinary  jurisdiction  ? — Yes ;  usu^y  the  schemes  contain 
a  clause  that  the  scheme  may  be  amended  by  the  Ciiarity  Commission  in 
their  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

15.883.  And  without  that  clause  the  schemes  woald  not  be  open  to  that 
amendment  H — No,  I  do  not  thmk  that  the  Charity  Commission  could  do 
it ;  I  think  it  would  require  a  fresh  Act  of  Parliament  But  that  is 
a  matter  of  opinion  which  would  have  to  be  considered. 

15.884.  Your  proposal  would  involve  the  deleting  of  that  clause  in 
future  schemes  ?— Well,  you  would  vest  by  Act  of  Parliament  (I  am 
talking  of  the  future)  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  making  schemes  and 
amending  schemes,  and  altering  schemes,  m  the  Minister  of  Education. 

15,335.  The  educational  endowments  under  the  Minister  of  Education 
would  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  general  law  of  trusts  ? — Not  as  separaie 
trusts. 

16,886.  [Ohairman.)  Do  you  conceive  that  it  might  be  an  objection  to 
the  view  that  the  whole  administration  of  educational  trusts  should  be 
transferred  to  tne  Minister  of  Education,  that  therewith  some  bf  those 
functions  which  you  have  described  as  judicial,  or  ^uclsx  judicial  would 
pass  to  the  department  charged  with  Secondary  Education  P — ^I  do  not 
think  that  the  functions  would  exist  In  the  same  way,  because  I  should 
regard  the  educational  endowments  as  a  public  fund  appropriated  to 
education  to  be  carried  out,  according  to  the  view  that  I  have  in  my  mind, 
by  the  local  authorities  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Minister 
of  Education ;  and  judicial  questions  such  as  those  which  arise  in  the 
administration  of  trusts  could  hardly  arise  in  that  character. 

15,837.  Would  not,  however,  a  change  in  the  law  be  required  in  order 
to  set  free  those  eduoationa]  trusts  from  some  of  the  fetters  bv  which  they 
are  now  bound  r — Undoubtedly.  And  you  must  observe  oi  course  that 
there  will  be  restrictions  and  fetters  which  Parliament  probably  will  not  be 
disposed  to  get  rid  of,  which,  of  courde,  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of 
enforcing.  And,  so  far  as  the  making  of  schemes  is  concerned,  the  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  was  intended  to  cover,  I  give  as  an  illustration, 
restrictions  of  a  religious  character,  or  denominational  character. 

15,888.  I  was  going  to  put  that  question,  and  ask  you  whether  you  did 
not  conceive  that  those  judicial  or  semi-judicial  functions  which  arise  out 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1869,  such  as  the  determination  of  the 
mode  of  applying  section  19,  would  remain  as  in  the  hands  of  the  Education 
Minister,  unless  you  provide  some  judicial  machinery  for  determining  it  P 
^-•Subject  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  making  schemes.    But  I  wiU 
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aBsnine  that  a  scheme  is  made,  that  it  haa  been  determined,  pexhapa 
ultimately  by  the  Privy  Couneil,  that  the  endowment  falls  within 
section  19 ;  and  is  appropriated  to,  say,  exclusively  Ohuroh  of  England 
puiposes,  and  the  scheme  is  made  in  accordance  with  that  determination. 
If  me  local  bodies,  whether  trustees,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  them, 
which  have  the  administration  of  that  scheme,  do  not  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  scheme,  I  conceive  that  the  Attorney-General  would  have 
exactly  the  same  jurisdiction  that  he  has  at  present,  to  apply  to  a  court  of 
law  to  restrain — ^not  the  Minister  of  State,  but  the  loc«d  authority — from 
misapplying  the  funds ;  that  is  to  say,  applying  them  in  a  manner  whidi 
is  not  sanctioned  by  their  scheme. 

15,339.  But  it  might  be  desirable,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  might  it  not, 
to  give  a  direct  ri^ht  of  intervention  to  the  central  authority,  whatever  it 
was? — Yes,  that  is  a  matter  of  detail ;  as  to  whether  it  is  the  Attomey- 
Gteneral,  I  am  old-fashioned,  and  I  prefer  the  old-fashioned  ways ;  and  I 
should  prefer  that  proceedings  in  the  name  of  the  public  should  continue 
to  be  taken  by  the  Attomey-GeneraL  But  that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  If 
Parliament  decides  otherwise  it  is  a  mere  name  that  you  use. 

15,840.  In  one  form  or  another  you  conceive  that  the  right  of  the  public 
to  secure  the  due  administration  of  the  scheme  ought  to  be  publicly 
enforcible  ?  —  Yes,  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  jurisdiction  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act,  you  must  remember  that  that  jurisdiction  is  of 
making  schemes ;  that  is  what  I  propose  to  vest  in  the  Minister  of  Educa* 
tion,  and  the  schemes  ought,  in  my  view,  to  provide  a  body  of  public 
trustees  in  convenient  localities  within  a  convenient  district  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  those  charities,  whether  it  is  the  county  councU,  or 
whether  it  is  a  body  made  expressly  ad  hoc,  or  whatever  it  is,  or  whether 
it  is  co-opted,  or  elected.  But  there  should  be  a  public  body  in  a 
convenient  area  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  schemes  made  for  the 
secondary  schools  within  that  area,  aod  that  body,  like  the  county  council 
or  any  other  body  in  this  kingdom,  would  be  liable  to  be  Fued  in  the 
courts  if  they  committed  a  breach  of  trust,  ox  if  they  misappropriate 
money ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  spent  the  monev  on  a  purpose  to  which  it 
was  not  appropriated.  Tliat  would  be  in  the  way  of  administration. 
One  must  carefully  keep  in  one's  mind  the  process  of  making  your  scheme 
that  is,  determining  the  purposes  for  which  it  shall  be  appropriated,  the 
method  in  which  it  shall  be  appropriated,  and  the  action  of  the  body 
which  has  to  administer  and  carry  cut  that  scheme  when  it  is  made.  I 
may  perhaps  have  stated  my  views  carelessly,  but  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  should  administer  all  the  educational  trusts 
throughout  the  country. 

15.341.  I  do  not  think  that  we  understand  you  to  suggest  that.  I  under- 
stand you  to  suggest  that  he  should  have  a  sort  of  general  oversight,  but 
that  the  administration  should  belong  to  the  local  bodies,  or  authorities  ? 
—Certainly. 

15.342.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  administration  would  be,  speaking 
generally,  somewhat  similar  to  what  the  Charity  Commission  have  now, 
where  a  scheme  exists,  or  would  you  enlarge  it  ? — I  should  be  very  loth  to 
give  judicial  powers  to  a  minister  of  State.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
it  were  alleged  that  a  scheme  had  made  a  school  a  Church  of  England 
school,  and  that  the  trusiees  were  not  applying  the  fund  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme,  I  think  that  that  question  ought  to  be  determined  by  a 
C4>urt  of  law  and  not  by  a  political  officer.  I  think  that  the  courts  would 
be  better  than  the  Charity  Commission  ;  but  either  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion or  a  court  of  law  ought  to  determine  a  question  of  that  kind,  I  think. 

15.343.  But  you  are  contemplating  there,  are  you  not,  a  case  where  the 
question  to  be  determined  would  be  ui>on  the  interpretation  of  some 
document,  whether  a  scheme  or  a  statute  or  a  deed  of  foundation  P-^ 
Yes. 

15.344.  The  case  you  are  putting  is  not  the  question  of  the  policy  of 
applying  the  money  in  a  particular  way,  but  a  purely  legal  question  ? — X 
traiely  legal  question. 
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15,345.  It  is  now,  is  it  not.  the  duty  of  tnutees  of  all  dunitiofl  to  send 
np  annual  aooounto  to  the  Ohaiitj  Oommifi8ion7 — Yea. 

15.846.  Would  yon  oonoeive  that,  in  fatnre,  the  aooonnta  of  ednoationaL 
charitieB  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  department  charged  with  the  OYeraif^ht  of 
Secondary  Education,  or  would  you  allow  the  Charity  Commiiwion  to 
continue  to  be  the  body  for  receiving  those  accounts  P— I  think  it  would  be 
better,  if  you  separate  the  educational  endowments,  to  haye  them  under 
the  control  of  the  minister  of  education ;  that  the  accounts  should  come  to 
the  minister  of  education — the  Education  DeiMirtment,  in  fact. 

15.847.  I  may  take  it  then  that  generally  vou  think  that  in  future,  when 
once  a  trust  has  been  declared  to  be  educational,  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners nhould  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  P — That  is  my  own  view  ; 
but  I  only  express  it  as  my  opinion.  I  am  aware  that  otheiB  take  a 
difforent  opinion,  but  I  taluk,  on  the  whole,  that  that  would  be  the  simplest 
^rstem. 

15,948.  The  point  is  one  of  po  much  interest  that  I  ho^  you  do  not 
mind  our  asking  you  a  good  many  questions  about  it,  especially  as  there 
will  be  those  who  will  read  your  evidence  in  our  report  who  may  not 
necessarily  possess  the  evidence  that  you  gave  before  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  ;  therefore  if  there  are  any  other  arguments  bearing 
upon  the  question  that  you  would  like  to  state,  we  should  be  happy 
to  receive  themP — No,  I  think  not.  Before  the  House  of  Commons  I 
expressed  myself  as  to  the  administration  of  charities  generally,  and  I  was 
asked  to  come  chiefly  in  order  to  point  out  how  far  they  partook  of  a 
judicial  character  ;  that  was  the  subject  of  that  evidence ;  but  I  carefully 
drew  a  shazp  line  between  their  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  charities  which 
they  had  had  transfenred  to  them  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  their 
extraordinaiy  jurisdiction  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

15,849.  Ton  have  already  indicated  that  you  think  the  transfer  of  the 
jurisdiction  or  management  or  control  of  educational  charities  from  the 
Charity  Commission  to  a  central  educational  office  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  enlargement  of  the  existing  powers  for  dealing  with  educa- 
tional trusts ;  will  you  kindly  indicate  to  the  Commission  some  of  the  points 
in  which  you  think  that  that  enliuEgement  ought  to  consist  P — The  powers 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  are  really  so  extraordinarily  large  that  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  say  that  they  require  any  extension.  I 
personallv  myself  should  like  to  see  an  extension  given  to  that  which  was 
tentatively  done  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  of  bringing  in  a  number  of 
charities  which  are  frequently  found  useless,  or  even  mischievous,  and 
applying  them  for  education  ;  but  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  I  am  aware  that  other  people  take  a  different  view.  I  refer  to  the 
power  in  the  80th  section  of  the  Act  of  1869,  by  which  an  endow- 
ment, which  is  not  an  educational  endowment,  tlie  income  of  which  is 
applicable  to  certain  purposes  named,  doles,  marriage  portions,  redemp- 
tion of  prisoners,  reb'ef  of  poor  prisoncrb  for  debt,  loans,  apprenticeship 
fees,  and  advancement  in  life,  and  other  purposes  which  have  failed 
altogether,  may  be  brought  within  the  area  of  educational  endowments ; 
but  whether  the  Commission  ooald  recommend  that,  is  for  them  to  con- 
sider. That  is  one  extension.  But  as  to  the  mere  power  of  diverting, 
changing,  and  altering  educational  trusts,  and  the  i>articular  purposes  to 
which  they  can  be  applied,  I  do  not  think  I  can  express  it  in  stronger 
words  than  those  in  which  it  is  already  expressed  in  the  Act 

15,350.  Are  you  inclined  to  put  an  end  to  the  exclusion  from  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  of  educational  endowments  which  are  not  grammar 
schools  over  1001.  a  year,  and  to  bring  those  within  the  scope  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts ;  that  is  to  say,  under  the  Act  of  1878,  section  8  p— 
But  according  to  my  scheme  which  I  have  in  my  head,  the  Minister  of 
Education  would  have  the  charge  of  elementary  education  as  well  as  of 
Secondary  Education. 

15,L51.  That  is  to  say,  you  conceive  that  all  educational  endowments, 
of  whatsoever  nature  or   description,  ought  to  be  brought  within  the 
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scope  of  the  Acts  P — ^Yes.  Of  coniae  I  mean  witb  regard  to  some  settled 
scheme  for  public  Secondary  Education.  All  the  remarks  that  I  have 
made  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  a  public  system  of  Secondary 
Education  will  be  established,  and  if  so,  I  think  that  the  educational 
endowments  ought  to  form  the  substratum  of  that,  and  that  they  might 
be  applied  conveniently  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
as  a  substratum,  to  be  supplemented,  possibly,  by  rates  or  other  sources 
for  providing  Secondary  Education. 

15,852.  That  is  an  assumption  on  which  we  ourselves  are  proceeding  in 
the  questions  that  we  address  to  you  ;  in  fact,  that  assumption  might  possibly 
be  taken  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Sovereign  in  creating  the  present 
Commission  P — T  do  not  quite  see  myself  how  you  could  utilise  the  educa- 
tional endowments  for  the  pui-pose  of  such  a  scheme  witiiout  bringing 
them  all  under  control  of  one  authority,  who  must  necessarily,  in  a  great 
scheme  of  this  kind,  be  a  person  answerable  directly  to  Parliament. 

15  353.  Does  that  observation  apply  also  to  bringing  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  new  central  educational  }  uthority  those  endowments  which 
were  excluded  from  the  Act  of  1869,  under  section  14,  because  they  were 
given  to  charitable  uses  less  than  50  years  before  the  commencement  of 
3ie  Act  ? — That  is  a  very  burning  question.  It  I  could,  I  would  ;  that  is 
alL  It  depends  upon  whether  you  can  carry  it  in  Parliament.  If  you 
can,  I  certainly  would  bring  them  all  in. 

15.354.  It  is  now,  of  course,  25  years  sicce  that  Act  was  passed? — 
Ever  7  person  who  appropriates  money  to  a  public  purpose  knows,  or  ought 
to  be  treated  as  knowing,  that  his  money  when  appropriated  to  a  public 
purpose  is  subject  to  disposition  by  the  public,  and  if  the  public  wi^ee  to 
alter  the  trust  to  which  a  person  50  years  ago  (I  am  speaking  of  public 
trusts)  appropriated  his  money,  it  is  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament. 

15.355.  You  would  put  it,  in  fact,  in  this  way  :  that  the  recognition  by 
the  State  of  the  permanent  devotion  of  property  as  a  charity  to  a  public 
purpose  is  given  upon  the  condition  that  the  State  retains  the  power  to 
modify  the  application  of  the  property  p— Upon  the  implied  condition.  It 
becomes  public  money  aocordiug  to  my  view,  appropriated  to  a  particular 
public  purpose. 

15.356.  But  not  to  the  particalar  form  of  public  purpose  to  which  the 
founder  has  appropriated  it  p — No. 

15.357.  What  view  do  you  entertain  with  regard  to  the  position  of  another 
class  of  schools  which  were  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1869, 
viz.,  those  large  pubb'c  endowed  boarding  schools  which  have  no  particular 
local  connexion  with  one  part  of  the  country  more  than  another  P — Do  you 
mean  the  public  schools  P 

15.358.  Yes,  those  which  were  then  commonly  called  the  public  schools  ? 
— Those  were  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Schools  Act.  It  is  of  course  an 
anomaly.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  they  should  be 
treated  differently  from  any  other  schools ;  but  as  a  matter  of  face  they 
supply  a  particular  want,  and  they  supplv  a  particular  want  more  or  less 
well,  moreover  they  have  been  dealt  with  by  Parliament  in  a  diff'erent  way, 
and  probably  it  would  be  found  a  matter  of  convenience  and  expediency 
to  retain  the  exclusion  of  them  from  the  general  treatment  of  educational 
endowments. 

15.359.  {Dr.  Favrhaim.)  Would  you  maintain  that  principle  in  the  case 
of  schools  that  are  in  localities  like  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
Merchant  Taylors',  which  are  open  to  and  accessible  by  a  large  popula- 
tion P — I  have  not  thought  very  much  about  that.  I  have  always  treated 
what  we  call  the  public  schools,  by  which  I  mean  the  schools  included 
within  the  Public  Schools  Act,  as  something  outside  the  endowed  schools, 
but  there  is  no  reason,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  nature  of  things  why  they 
should  be  so  treated ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  exi>ediency. 

15.360.  (Cltairman.)  In  fact  you  would  say  that  it  was  more  or  less  an 
accident  that  Westmioster  and  Bugby  happened  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Act  of  1869,  and  St.  Paul's  happened  to  be  included  P— Yes. 
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16.361.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  8mUh,)  Are  not  all  those  Bchools,  exc^tEton  and 
Winohester,  subject  to  the  ordinAty  joiisdiotion  of  the  Charity  Oommiaaioii  ? 
— ^I  sappose  they  are ;  I  think  that  Bngby  is^  and  so  is  Harrow,  aabjeet  to 
the  Pablio  Schools  Act  yon  know. 

15.362.  Would  that  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission  oontinne 
oyer  those  particular  schools  io  the  new  arrangement  yon  contemplate  ? 
If  BO,  they  would  be  the  only  edncationai  endowments  subject  to  the 
Commission  P — It  would,  but  it  is  really  nominal.  They  have  been  dealt 
with  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and  tiiose  big  schools  do  not  require 
constant  supervision  by  the  Charity  Commission.  I  suppose  that  they 
have  to  send  up  their  accounts.     I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

15.363.  If  they  wanted  an  amending  scheme,  would  not  they  have  to  go 
to  the  Charity  Commission  P — That  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the  Pablie 
Schools  Act,  and  the  schemes  made  under  it.  I  do  not  know,  but  1  am  not 
sure  that  the  governing  bodies  have  not  power  to  amend  the  schemes  with 
the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council ;  it  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the  schemes 
which  were  made.  As  you  know  there  was  a  special  Act  of  Parliament, 
called  the  Public  Schools  Act.  which  especially  dealt  with  some  half-a- 
dozen  or  more  schools — £ton,  Winohester,  Rugby,  Harrow,  Charterhouse, 
Westminster,  and  Shrewsbury. 

15.364.  (Chairman.)  Shrewsbury  was  one? — ^Yes,  it  was ;  but  St.  Paul's 
was  not,  for  sooae  reason. 

15.365.  Are  there  any  parts  of  the  scheme  making  procedure  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  that  you  think  might  be  usefully  now  dispensed 
with,  bearing  in  mind  of  course  that  one  part  of  the  procedure  would 
itself  disappear  by  the  transfer  of  the  scheme-making  power  to  the  secondary 
education  department  P — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  procedure 
sufficiently  provides  for  no  scheme  being  made  without  pubhcation  in 
the  locality ;  but  those  are  details  of  the  scheme  which  did  not  often 
come  before  me.  I  never  heard  any  complaint  that  there  was  insufficient 
knowledge  in  the  locality  of  an  intention  to  make  a  scheme,  and,  subject 
to  that,  although  the  procedure  is  very  properly  rather  lengthy,  in  order 
to  give  everybody  who  either  has  or  conceives  that  he  has  an  interest  in 
making  his  comments  upon  it  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  I  cannot  suggest 
any  alteration  at  UiiR  moment  in  the  procedure. 

15.366.  Do  you  thinn  it  necessary  to  retain  the  laying  before  Parliament 
of  all  itxe  schemes  which  are  contemplated  by  those  Acts,  and  therewith 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  veto  them  p — ^I  have  never  dared  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  doing  otherwise,  because  I  al^  ays  regarded  the  Endowed 
Schools  A.ct  as  a  delegation  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  of 
part  of  the  functions  of  Parliament,  and  that  Parliament  did  not  think  fit 
to  lose  its  hold  entirely  over  them.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  of  very  much 
importance,  because  if  there  were  a  strong  objection  to  a  scheme.  I  sup- 
pose that,  without  any  express  statutory  power,  there  would  be  ample  power 
in  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords  to  make 
a  motion  for  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  not  to  give  her  consent  to  that 
particular  scheme ;  and  that  is  all  that  you  can  do  at  present.  So  whether  or 
not  you  give  the  power  expressly  to  Parliament  I  suppoee  it  is  there.  If 
the  Act  says  that,  after  a  scheme  has  been  issued  a  certain  number  of  days. 
Her  Majesty  may  assent  to  it,  and  thereupon  it  shall  become  law,  I  suppose 
even  though  the  Act  does  not  say  that  it  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament,  any 
member  of  Parliament  may  move  for  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  to  withhold 
Her  consent. 

15.367.  It  would  certainly  be  open  to  a  member  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament  to  move  an  address,  but  the  result  might  not  necessarily  be  the 
same,  might  it  P — I  suppose  that  if  such  a  motion  were  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  Minister  of  Education,  he  would  probably  act  on 
it ;  at  least  I  should  suppose  so  ;  I  do  not  know, 

16.368.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  creation  of  a  local  authority  charged 
with  the  control  or  supervision  of  Secondary  Education  in  their  owQ 
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locality,  let  us  say,  in  snoh  an  area  m  the  connty,  might  to  some  extent 
supersede  the  neoessity  of  going  to  Parliament  in  every  ease  where  it  is 
neoessary  to  go  now  ? — I  have  not  really  thought  about  tiiat  question,  i 
have  always  regarded  Parliament  as  having  the  ultimate  voice  on  a  ques- 
tion of  policy  which  is  embodied  in  a  scheme,  and  I  would  rather  not 
express  an  opinion  upon  it. 

15.869.  I  gather  from  one  of  your  former  answers  that  you  conceive  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  local  authorities  charged  witb  the  supervision 
of  Secondary  Education  ?  —Yes. 

15.870.  Supposing  that  such  an  authority  were  created,  for  example,  for 
snoh  an  area  as  a  county,  would  you  conceive  it  to  be  proper  to  vest  in 
them  the  power  of  proposing  schemes  for  endowments  within  their  area  P— 
By  proposing  schemes,  do  you  mean  applying  to  scheme-making  authority 
to  make  a  scheme  P 

15.871.  Yes;  or,  in  fact,  framing  schemes,  and  submitting  them  for 
ratification  to  the  central  authority  P — I  see  no  objection  to  that ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  detail ;  but  the  person  responsible  for  the  scheme  should  be  the 
scheme-making  autnority,  whether  the  Commissioners  or  the  Minister  of 
Education.    It  should  be  his  scheme,  I  mean. 

15,372.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  power  of  removing  endowments  from 
a  locality  where  they  are  not  useful,  to  a  locality  where  they  would 
be  much  more  useful,  might  be  facilitated  by  the  creation  of  sach  local 
authorities,  that  they  would  have  greater  power  of  overcoming  local 
resistance  than  the  central  authority  now  has  P — Possibly ;  but  according 
to  the  scheme  that  I  have  always  thought  was  the  right  scheme  of  dpaling 
with  these  things,  I  should  vest  all  the  educational  endowments  witliin  a 
certain  area  of  conve^iient  size  in  some  local  authority  with  the  power 
of  making  one  general  scheme  for  them  all ;  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  should  be  employed  would  be  determined  by  the  scheme.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  I  would  not  say  that  I  move  a  charity  school  from  this  place 
to  that ;  but  I  would  say  that  the  charity  school  is  merged  in  the  general 
county  endowment  for  Secondary  Education,  and  that  general  county 
endowment  should  be  used  and  utilised  for  the  best  advantage  of  aU 
the  dwellers  within  the  area,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  the  particular 
fund  came  from  one  place  or  another.  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  couDty 
fund,  and  out  of  that  county  fund,  if  >our  county  is  jour  area,  lam  going  to 
establish  secondary  schools  in  the  most  convenient  places  in  the  county, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  the  particular  fonds  (which 
will  have  no  longer  any  separate  existence,  accirding  to  my  view)  were 
originaUy  derived  from  one  town  or  another.  I  would  not  favour  oiiC  town 
which  had  more  schools  than  it  wanted,  or  perhaps  which  was  not  a 
convenient  place  for  a  school  for  Secondary  Education,  because  the  founda- 
tion was  originally  given  to  that  town.  I  would  merge  it  all  in  one 
county  fund,  and  then  establish  my  schools  in  convenient  places. 

15,878.  Would  you,  then,  put  an  ead  to  all  the  existing  governing  bodies, 
either  as  the  managers  of  the  schools,  or  as  having  the  fee-simple  of  the 
lands  from  which  the  school  is  endowed,  vested  in  them,  and  would  you  vest 
all  endowments  in  the  local  authority  ?  Take  the  case  of  Susi^ex,  for  instance, 
with  which  you  are  familiar  ;  how  would  you  deal  with  endowments  in  the 
county  of  Sussex  ? — The  county  of  Sussex  I  should  divide  into  two  divi- 
sions. West  Sussex  and  East  Sussex,  and  I  should  vest  all  the  lands  and  so 
forth  in  the  trubtee  of  charitable  estates,  the  legal  estate ;  and  then  I 
should  have  a  local  authority  for  West  Sussex,  in  whom  would  be  vested 
the  administration  of  all  the  schools  of  Secondary  Education  in  West 
Sussex,  in  accordance  with  a  schenie  made  by  the  scheme-making 
authority,  the  Minister  of  State,  or  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissionera, 
whichever  you  determine  upon,  who  would  make  a  scheme  for  all  the 
schools  ;  that  there  should  be  a  school  (say)  at  Midhurst,  another  school 
at  Chichester,  another  school  at  Horsham,  another  school  at  Petworth,  and 
so  forth.  In  that  way  I  would  have  good  secondary  schools  at  places 
where  they  would  be  most  useful  for  tiie  boys  and  girls  attending  them ; 
but  X  would  not   allow  Midhurst  a  better   school  than  Petworth  if 
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Midhnrst  happened  to  have  a  large  educational  endowment  of  its  own.  I 
shonld  regard  it  as  a  Snaaex  endowment.  1  ooght  to  say  that  I  am  merely 
giving  an  illustration,  and  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  charitieB  of  either 
Midhurst  or  Petworth. 

15,!:74.  Would  you  allow  the  existing  governors  of  a  grammar  school, 
say,  at  Midhorst,  to  appear  before  the  scheme-making  authority  to  protest 
against  the  diversion  of  part  of  the  endowment  from  Midhurst? — No; 
because  I  should  conceive  that  that  policy  would  be  laid  down,  once  for 
all,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  If  I  had  the  drawing  of  the  Act  of  Parliameat 
I  ^ould  make  it  part  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

15.875.  You  would  lay  down,  once  for  all,  the  principle  that  educational 
endowments  within  a  given  area  belong  to  the  whole  area,  and  are  to  be 
applied  therein  in  the  manner  to  produce  the  greateet  possible  educationtl 
benefit  ? — ^Yes ;  I  should  put  it  into  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Of  course  the 
honourable  Member  for  West  Sussex  would  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  in  the  House  of  Oommona,  or  in  CSommittee,  upon  the  subject. 

15.876.  Then  of  course  it  would  be  the  same  all  over  the  country  ?— Yes. 

ir),377  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  give  us  as  to  how  you  would 
constitute  such  a  county  authority  ? — ^I  have  not  thought  that  out  in  my 
own  mind.  It  undoubtedly  should  have  a  very  large  repreeentative 
character.  A  committee  of  the  county  council  on  the  whole,  1  think, 
would  be  beet ;  but  it  is  really  a  matter  of  detail.  If  it  were  thought 
desirable,  it  might  be  a  separate  body  elected  ad  hoc,  like  the  school 
board,  and  perhaps  might  contain,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  co-opted 
members. 

15.378.  Or  possibly  a  few  members  nominated  by  some  central  autho- 
rity P— Yes ;  but  I  have  not  reallv  thought  it  out  The  nucleus  of  it 
ought  to  be  an  elected  body,  whether  members  elected  ad  hoc  io  form  a 
separate  board  or  a  committee  of  the  county  counciL  In  some  respects, 
a  committee  of  the  county  council  would  be  the  best  in  my  opinion. 

16.379.  And  tho#e  who  would  undertake  the  management  of  the  schools 
established  by  this  county  authority  would  be  merely  in  the  position  of 
school  managers,  like  the  school  managers  in  elementary  schools  under 
the  school  board  in  London,  for  instance  ? — ^Yes. 

15.380.  They  would  not  have  the  status  which  governors  of  schools  have 
now  P — No ;  tiiey  would  have  the  disposition  of  the  funds  of  course ;  the 
funds  would  be  appropriated  so  much  to  one  particular  school  according 
to  itn  need,  and  so  much  to  another. 

15.381.  But  always  under  the  control  of  the  county  authority  P-> Yes. 
Then  I  think  from  part  of  the  charity  endowments,  in  order  to  bring 
Secondary  Education  home  to  the  pooreet  children,  you  will  have  to  supply 
a  good  many  exhibitions,  and  I  think  probably  it  will  be  found  that  you 
will  have  to  revert  to  the  old  system,  which  was  condemned  when  we  were 
young,  of  using  exhibitions  in  the  form  of  board  and  lodging,  and  even 
clothing — maintenance  and  clothing,  because  you  cannot  have  schools  for 
Secondary  Education  of  sufficient  size  and  efficiency  in  localities  where 
every  child  can  go  to  a  day  school — that  is  quite  impossible.  You  could 
not  have  a  secondary  school  in  a  thinly  populated  district  like  I  live  in  in 
the  north  of  Sussex.  You  could  not  possibly  have  a  good  secondary  school 
within  roach  of  everybody  who  wanted  to  go  as  a  day  scholar. 

15,882.  In  the  case  of  Sussex,  how  would  you  provide  Secondary 
Education  for  the  children  in  those  thinly-peopled  parts  of  Sussex? — 
Poor  children,  do  you  mean  P 

BuBAj.  15,383.  For  any  children  ;  how  would  you  provide  Secondary  Education 

DiBTBicTB.  fQY  such  Children  of  any  clasis  aa  did  not  reside  within  easv  reach  of-  a 
town  sufficiently  large  to  support  a  secondary  school  p— I  should  apply 
a  large  portion  of  the  charity  fui.ds  to  that  purpose.  I  assume  that 
your  Secondary  Education  is  going  to  be  taught  in  some  public  manner, 
and  I  should  apply  the  charity  fund  in  the  first  instance  to  providing 
achool  buildings,  playgicnnds,   and  so   forth,   and  then,  secondly^  in 
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proyiding  exhibitions  to  be  competed  for  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
tbe  district,  so  that  yon  wonld  draft  ont  of  tbe  elementary  schools  those 
children  who,  from  ability  or  industry,  are  best  calculated  to  receive 
benefit  from  Secondary  Education.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  of 
doing  it. 

15.384.  One  other  way  has  been  suggested,  though,  of  course,  it  is 
attended  by  ob^noua  difficulties,  that  is,  that  there  should  be  created  in  a 
certain  number  of  elementary  schools  centrally  placed  secondaty  depart- 
ments F — The  scholars  in  a  thinly  populated  district,  such  as  I  live  in, 
would  be  so  few,  that  you  would  not  get  an  efficient  school.  You  have  not 
only  got  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  children  attending 
the  school  after  they  are  fitted  to  go  to  work,  but  their  parents  not  only 
cannot,  or  will  not,  affi>rd  the  expense  of  sending  them  to  school,  but  they 
will  not  forego,  or  they  naturally  do  not  wish  to  forego,  the  wages  that 
they  will  earn  by  going  to  work,  f>nd  it  is  only  by  catching  the  cleverest 
and  most  indusixiou3  children  in  the  elementary  schools  by  a  process  of 
selection,  and  enabling  them  by  exhibitions  of  sufficient  size  to  go  to 
SDhool,  that  you  will  secure  Secondary  Education  for  them.  I  do  not 
know  any  other  way  of  doing  it.  Ultimately,  when  you  get  to  the  top  of 
my  ladder,  you  get  to  the  university,  and  there  you  weed  the  boys  by  a 
further  process  of  selection  out  of  my  secondary  schools  into  the  univer- 
sity, and  some  of  the  university  endowments,  which  are  very  ample,  might 
be  advantageously  appropriated  to  exhibitions  and  scholarships  of  sufficient 
amount  to  enable  a  boy  to  have  a  university  education  free  of  charge  from 
the  secondary  schools. 

15.385.  Those  university  endowments  have  considerably  shrunk  of  late 
years,  have  they  not  ? — I  nave  heard  so. 

15,886.  Heverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  a  central  authority, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  supposing  a  central  aath'^^rity  charged  with 
the  oversight  of  Secondaiy  Education  could  be  created,  there  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  Minister  who  would  be  at  the  head  of  such  a  department 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  council,  and  that  such  a  council  might  have 
useful  functions  as  regards  the  work,  for  instance,  of  scheme-making; 
have  you  considered  that  suggestion  at  all,  and  have  you  any  opinion  to 
express  upon  it  P-  •  No.  Of  course  in  a  great  department  like  that  there 
would  be  a  certain  number  of  permanent  officials  upon  whose  experience 
the  Minister  would  properly  and  necessarily  rely,  to  a  large  extent,  and 
who  would  accumulate  a  large  amount  of  experience.  I  presume  that  any 
such  Minister  as  you  foreshadow  would  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
those  best  qualified  to  advise  him  ;  but  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  an  advisory  council  as  such. 

15.387.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  witnesses  to  us  that  there  should 
be  a  council  on  which  should  sit  certain  nominated  members, — presumably 
unpaid, — and  also  certain  representative  members.  What  would  be  your 
view  on  that  point  P — I  do  nut  think  myself  that  that  woidd  be  necessary, 
I  think  that  a  Minister  of  Educatloa  who  was  responsible  to  Parliament 
and  the  country,  and  was  liable  to  be  attacked  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
would  be  a  sufficient  safeguard  for  that ;  and,  as  I  say,  I  presume  that  he 
would  avail  himself  of  the  best  assistance,  professional  and  otherwise,  that 
could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose. 

15.388.  Is  there  any  other  point  either  with  regard  to  our  subject  gene- 
rally, or  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  central 
authority,  and  its  functions,  upon  which  you  would  like  to  favour  us 
with  your  views  P — No,  I  think  not.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  questidn, — 
I  did* not  consider  that  you  wanted  to  hear  my  views  upon  it,  and,  indeed, 
I  have  no  definite  opinion  upon  it,  as  to  whether  my  secondfiiry  schools  in 
West  Sussex  shall  be  supported  by  a  rate  or  not.  All  I  say  is  that  the 
charity  funds  are  a  public  fund  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

15,889.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  now  a  power  of  levying 
a  rate  for  technical  mstruction  P — That,  I  suppose,  would  be  absorbed  in 
the  secondary  schools. 
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15,390.  Asffuming  that  the  management  of  technical  instmeiion,  and 
that  of  Seoondarj  Edncation,  were  vested  in  the  same  hands,  it  wonld  be 
natural  to  extend  the  purposes  of  that  rate,  would  it  not  P — Tea.      There 
is  one  other  observation  which  I  ought  to  make.     I  think  that  the  nnion 
of  the  educational  endowments  under  a  single  board  wonld  have  anotiier 
incidental  advantage.     Not  only  will  it  introduce  unity  of  purpoae  into 
the  administration  and  apphcation  of  the  educational  endowments,  but  it 
will  be  obviously,  or  ought  to  be,  far  more  economical.    Instead  of  having^ 
ha*f  a  dozen  different  b  lards,  or,  perhaps,  sets  of  trustees,  managing  half 
a  dozen  d  fferent  schools,  not  on  any  consistent  principle  or  scheme,  you 
would  have  the  whole  of  the  schools  managed  by  one  board ;  that  would 
have  incidental  advantages  in  point  of  economy,  and,  no  doubt  ought  to 
have  the  advantage  of  more  efficiently  applying  the  funds  to  the  purpose 
of  education,  because  they  would  be  applied  according  to  a  oonaLitent 
thought-out  scheme. 

15.891.  That  would  also  apply  to  the  management  of  the  property  of 
the  trusts.  I  presnme.  Yon  nave  told  us  that  you  would  vest  the  Ic^al  title 
of  the  trust  property  in  the  CDunty  in  the  official  trustee  P—That  is  merely 
the  legal  estate. 

15,392.  That  is  what  I  intended  by  the  title,  but  the  management  of  the 
property,  for  instance,  the  letting  of  the  farms  would,  I  suppose,  belong 
to  the  county  authority  P — ^Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

15,398.  And  in  that  way  also  economy  would  be  effected  P — ^Yes. 

15,894.  ^Lady  Fre^'rick  ('(tvendUh.)  Do  not  you  think  that  if  this 
whole  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  of  Education  including  the 
responsibility  for  all  schools,  it  would  involve  an  almost  overwhelming 
amountof  work? —The  work  wonld  be  very  heavy  at  first  undoubtedly, 
because  it  would  be  nothing  less  a  re-construction  of  the  whole  system  of 
Secondary  Education ;  but  when  your  schemes  are  once  made  tad  have 
got  into  working  order,  then  it  is  a  mere,  I  will  not  say,  routine,  but  it  is 
mere  administration  or  overlooking.  And  I  ought  to  add  that  excellent 
as  it  has  been,  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners would  have  to  be  done  over  again,  because  it  has  not  been  done 
with  reference  to  any  such  large  scheme  as  that  which  the  right  honourable 
chairman  has  foreshadowed. 

15,39.5.  But  would  it  not  be  likely  that  to  the  end  of  time  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  going  back  upon  schemes,  and  re-adjustment  of  schemes  P 

^I  do  not  think  so.     There  would  be  one  scheme,  you  see  for  each  county 

division.  We  have  taken  Sussex  as  an  example,  with  which  I  happen  to 
be  connected,  and  there  would  be  some  scheme,  say,  for  West  Sussex. 
The  scheme  would  be  something  of  this  kind :  there  i^all  be  schools  for 
Secondary  Education  at  the  six  foUowing  places,  and  then  the  scheme 
would  provide  for  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  to  each  sehool  and  otiier 
details ;  and  if  that  scheme  required  amendment  it  might  be  amended  from 
time  to  time,  but  there  would  not  be  a  continuous  multiplicity  of  making 
new  schemes. 

15.396.  Which  is  at  present  the  case  p— Yes. 

15.397.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  tremendous  arrears  now  P — ^Yes,  1 
think,  no  doubt,  that  during  the  reconstructive  period  when  you  are 
constructiu^  a  systeiu  of  Secondary  Education,  and  using  the  eduoattonal 
endowmentH  for  the  purpose,  it  would  entail  a  great  amount  of  work ;  and 
I  think  that  our  fnture  Minister  of  Education,  if  we  are  to  have  one,  would 
have  quite  enough  to  do,  and  probably  would  find  it  necessary  to  have  a 

freat  deal  of  assistance ;  but  after  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  once 
one,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  veiy  serious.  I  should  not  think  for 
instance,  that  it  is  more  than  the  supervision  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  has. 

15.398.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  Is  it  your  view  that  when  new  schoob  are  esta- 
blished in  local  areas,  sdl  the  funds  available  should  be  spent  upon  buildings 
and  scholarships  P— No ;  that  would  be  the  primary  purpose.  I  say 
nothing  about  whether  you  should  do  it  or  not,  but  if  there  were  a  rate 
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levied,  or  capitation  f eee  of  scholars,  or  from  whateTer  sonroe  yon  got  yonr 
inoome,  that  wonid  go  to  the  maintenance  de  anno  in  annum,  and  yonr 
charitable  endowments  might  advantageously  in  the  first  instance  be 
employed  in  providing  schools,  buildings,  and  scholarships,  and  so  forth, 
and  if  there  were  any  snrplns  it  would  remain  as  an  investment  to- 
supplement  th^  income  of  the  school  from  other  sources. 

15.399.  For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  fees  below  the  actual  cost,  do 
you  mean  P — Either  reducing  the  fees  or  the  rates. 

15.400.  That  is  what  I  wished  to  know,  whether  your  view  was  that  the 
new  schools  should  be  self-supporting,  except  for  the  scholars,  whether 
the  fees  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  schools  self -supporting,  while  the 
available  money  should  be  spent  upon  scholarships  p — I  think  that  they 
should  be  self -supporting,  but  with  very  large  powers  of  enabling  poor 
children  who  have  ability  and  industry  which  fit  them  for  higher  education 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

15.401.  So  that  you  would  prefer  that  the  wealthier  children  should  pay 
the  whole  cost,  and  that  the  money  should  be  spent  upon  the  poor 
children  ? — ^No ;  the  wealthier  children  who  pay  fees  would  pay  for  their 
own  education. 

15.402.  I  meant  they  would  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  their  own 
education  P  —I  do  not  think  that  the  fees  ought  to  be  fixed  at  such  a 
standard  as  to  do  more  than  that;  but  there  are  a  number  of  children, 
whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  give  them  Secondary  Education,  to  be 
provid^  for,  and  I  look  to  the  charitable  endowments,  supplemented 
if  necessary,  by  the  rates,  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  think  that  you  should 
fix  your  fees  so  high  as  to  enable  tne  rich  to  pay  for  the  poor,  because  that 
would  be  making  the  man  who  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  having  six 
sons  pay  six  times  as  much  as  the  man  who  had  only  one,  which  is  a  tax. 

15,408. 1  do  not  think  that  I  made  my  question  quite  clear.  I  meant,  would 
you  fix  the  fees  so  that,  as  a  rule,  the  wealthier  parents  of  pupils  should  pay 
for  the  education  of  those  particular  pupils,  whereas  those  who  required 
help,  should  obtain  it  by  means,  of  scholarships  p  ~Tes. 

15.404.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out 
the  division  of  educational  endowments  from  eleemosynary  funds  or  trusts  P 
— ^Yes,  I  think  so,  because  they  are  separated,  you  see.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  as  Educational  Endowment  Commissioners  are  separated, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  different  department  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

15.405.  But  there  are  many  cases  where  the  funds  are  mixed  P — Yes  ; 
they  are  provided  for  by  the  Act.  And  it  is  very  difficult,  of  course, 
where  they  are  mixed;  but  you  must  do  the  best  you  can.  They  are 
dealt  with  in  seotion  24  of  the  Act  of  1869,  I  think,  which  provides  for  the 
whole  endowment  being  used  for  educational  purposes  if  the  trustees 
consent ;  and  if  ihej  do  not  consent,  then  the  scheme  is  that  the  part 
whioh  is  non-edncational  is  left  under  the  control  of  the  old  trustees. 

15.406.  Then,  supposing  the  division  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  trustees 
of  to-day  will  not  consent,  but  the  trustees  to-morrow  might,  would  the 
endowment  be  lost  for  educational  purposes? — I  suppose  it  would.  I 
suppose  you  must  oonsider  that  the  consent  must  be  given  when  the 
scheme  is  made. 

15.407.  Would  that  not  involve  the  loss  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
possible  or  potential  endowments  P---Not  really,  I  think ;  because,  in  my 
experience,  there  is  an  increasing  jealousy  in  regard  to  the  devotion  of 
non-educational  endowments,  eleemosynary  and  so  on,  to  educational 
purposes ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  public  opinion,  I  think  that  that 
{s  likely  to  increase.  But  you  might  get  over  that  by  a  very  simple 
provision  of  this  kind — that  on  the  representation  by  the  trustees  of  any 
non-educational  endowment,  or  non-educational  part  of  a  mixed  endow- 
ment, to  the  scheme-making  authority,  the  non-educational  part  may, 
with  certain  notices,  be  brought  within  the  scheme.  It  would  be  a  mere 
matter  of  detail.    You  might  provide  some  means  of  that  kind. 
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15.408.  {Mr.  Fenwich,)  While  yon  seem  to  think  that  Seocmdaiy  Edu- 
cation should  be  entirely  self-sapporting,  or  largely  bo,  yon  also  are  of 
opinion  that  considerable  provimon  ahonld  be  made  for  the  children  of 

rrer  parents  P — What  I  meant,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Bryant^  was  that  the 
to  be  paid  by  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  Secondary  edu- 
cation of  their  chil(&en  should  be  fixed  at  an  amount  which  would  represent 
the  education  that  they  would  get.    That  is  what  I  meant. 

15.409.  But  considerable  allowance  or  provision  ahonld  be  made  by 
means  of  Bcholarships  or  exhibitions  for  the  children  of  poorer  parents?— 
Yes. 

15.410.  Those,  I  apprehend,  would  be  awarded  by  competition? — ^Fiom 
the  elementary  schools,  I  think.  All  the  children  ought  by  law  to  peas 
through  the  elementary  schools,  and  then  you  haye  the  best  means  of 
selecting  those  who  are  likely  to  profit  most  from  Secondary  Education. 
You  cannot  give  everybody  Secondary  Education,  it  is  quite  clear. 

15.41 1.  But  do  you  see  no  danger  of  excluding  really  capable  stadenis 
from  an  insufficient  provision  of  exhibitions.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way — 
that  only  the  brighter  boys  and  girls  would  be  most  likely  to  get  the 
scholarships  P — ^The  brighter  and  most  industrious. 

15.412.  Not  always  the  most  industrious? — ^Or  the  most  induBtrioas^ 
then,  I  will  say. 

15.413.  Supposing  that  a  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  happen  to  be  able  to 
take  an  exhibition  or  scholarsmp  wished  to  continue  Ms  or  her  education 
in  a  secondary  school,  have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  such  a  child  the  right -to  pass  from  the  elementary  school  to  a 
secondary  school  P  —I  do  not  myself  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
every  chud  the  right  to  pass  to  a  secondary  school,  except,  of  course,  upon 
the  ordinary  terms  of  paying,  you  know.  I  have  thought  about  it  a  good 
deal,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  that  the  best  thing  is  to  take  those  children 
who  are  best  fitted  to  profit  by  Secondary  Education,  and  to  give  them  a 
free  education.    That,  I  thiuk,  is  the  best  thiog  to  do. 

15.414.  Let  me  suppose  a  case.  You  have  12  scholarships  to  dispose  of, 
and  vou  have  16  candidates  for  the  scholarships ;  12  are  selected  as  the 
result  of  examination,  and  three,  of  course,  are  excluded  who  have  &Uen, 
it  mav  be,  a  very  short  distance  behind  their  competitors.  Those  three 
would  be  prevented  from  passing  into  the  secondary  school  ? — ^From  having 
free  education  in  the  secondary  school,  yes. 

15.415.  I  suppose  you  do  not  see  any  hardship  in  a  case  like  that,  pro- 
viding that  those  bo^  and  girls,  as  the  case  ma^  be,  were  anxious  to 
continue  their  education  P — There  is  always  hardship,  but  I  am  so  much 
accustomed  in  my  own  life,  and  throughout  my  life  to  examinations  in 
which  some  succeed  and  some  fail,  that  perhaps  mj  sympathies  are  rather 
blunted.  I  have  b^ei^  through  so  many  examinations  myself,  in  some  of 
which  I  have  succeed^  and  in  some  of  wliich  I  had  failed  where  I  thought 
I  ought  to  have  succeeded,  and  succeeded  when  I  ought  to  have  failed, 
that  perhaps  my  sensibilities  are  blunted.  But  you  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere. 

15.416.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  How  would  you  provide  that  some  central 
authority  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  public  should  watch  the  expenditure 
of  the  educational  endowments  at  the  great  public  schools  that  you  were 
mentioning  P — I  have  not  thought  about  the  great  public  schools.  As  to 
whether  it  is  wise  to  continue  the  separation  of  the  great  public  schools 
from  the  endowed  schools  generally,  I  have  not  applied  my  mind  to  that ; 
I  have  accepted  it  as  a  fact,  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  you  in  that 
respect.  I  have  not  thought  about  it  retdly.  I  have  accepted  as  a  fact 
the  distinction  made,  but  I  suppose  the  great  public  schools  trustees  have 
to  send  their  accounts  to  the  Charity  Commission  yearly,  and  I  suppose 
that  a  representation  to  the  Charity  Commission  would  be  as  availaole  19 
that  case  as  in  the  case  of  other  charity  funds. 
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15.417.  And  under  yonr  scheme  those  aooonnts  would  be  sent  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  ?— The  accounts  of  the  schools  which  fall  within 
his  jurisdiction.  Whether  that  should  include  the  great  public  schools 
like  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby,  is  a  matter  that  I  have  not  really 
considered. 

15.418.  I  am  thinking  especially  of  the  money  spent  on  scholarships  ? — 
Yes ;  that  would  be  provided  for  more  or  less  by  scheme,  and  the  accounts 
would  be  sent  up  to  the  Education  Department,  and  I  presume  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  would  be  required  to  make  a  report  to  Parliament 
every  year,  just  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Bankruptcy 
and  Winding  up  Department  makes  a  report  every  year  to  Parliament, 
I  presume,  and  Parliament  would  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  any 
details. 

15.419.  But  T  understand  that  you  feel  that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
see  that  those  endowments  are  so  spent  as  to  be  made  available  for  the 
best  boys  of  all  classes  ?^— That  is  my  view, — that  charitable  funds  are 
public  money  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose,  and  therefore  liable 
to  control  by  Parliament. 

15.420.  May  I  ask  whether  you  think  that  local  objections  to  the  trans- 
ference of  charitable  funds  from  one  town  to  another  are  weakening,  or 
whether  they  are  becoming  more  eflfective  in  their  expression? — I  am 
afraid  they  are  becoming  more  effective. 

15.421.  According  to  your  scheme,  you  would  give  the  Minister  of 
Education  compulsory  power  for  such  transference  ? — Yes,  I  would  sweep 
them  all  into  one  fund. 

15.422.  The  introduction  of  that  into  a  Bill  might  make  the  passage  of 
the  Bill  more  difficult,  might  it  not  P — I  think  it  might. 

15.423.  (Mr,  YojraU.)  I  understand  that  provided  there  be  a  satisfactory 
organization  of  Secondary  Education,  and  m  particular  an  organization  by 
counties,  you  do  not  hold  that  there  is  any  need  for  the  existence  of 
a  specific  and  separate  scheme  for  each  endowed  school  ? — No. 

15.424.  Would  you  hold  that  a  separate  and  specific  scheme  for  each 
school  would  become  necessary  for  any  new  and  not  endowed  schools 
which  might  be  set  up  by  the  local  authority  from  funds  provided  by 
Parliament  or  elsewhere  P — I  do  not  contemplate  that  any  school  set  up 
by  the  local  authority  would  be  in  any  different  category.  I  should  place 
them  all  in  the  pame  category,  whether  the  school  buildings  happened  to 
be  supplied,  or  the  funds  of  the  school  happened  to  be  supplied  out  of  the 
rates,  or  whechwr  they  are  supplied  out  of  charita*jle  endowments.  I 
should  treat  thorn  all  as  one  fund,  I  should  not  make  any  distinction,  I 
mean,  between  a  school  founded  our  of  the  rates  and  a  school  founded  out 
of  a  charitable  endowment. 

15,426.  And  in  the  case  of  the  county  organisation  taking  the  control 
over  the  Secondary  Educajiion  given  in  the  six  erdowed  schools  in  the 
county  to  which  you  refeixed,  would  you  abrogate  the  existing  schemes  of 
those  schools  at  or'»*»  ^ — T  would  be  necessary  to  do  so  to  a  very  large  extent, 
because  you  would  alter  the  governing  body  ;  each  separate  governing 
body  would  cease,  according  to  what  I  admit  is  but  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  not  anything  that  I  hope  to  see  passed  ;  but  according  to  my  ideal  it 
would  be  necessary  to  alter  the  scheme  because  you  would  abrogate  the 
governing  body  in  each  case,  and  substitute  for  it  whatever  is  the  particular 
form  of  local  authority  that  you  select. 

15.426.  But  I  suppose  that  your  main  point  is  that  there  should  be  within 
the  county  area  (if  th&t  be  the  area  of  organization)  a  kind  of  federation 
and  correlation  of  secondary  schools  as  well  as  of  the  school  funds  P — Yes, 
so  as  to  apply  them  most  efiiciently  to  the  maintenance  of  Secondary 
Education,  that  is  my  idea. 

15.427.  {Dr.  Worm  11.)  According  to  your  scheme,  you  would  abolish 
th*^  governing  bodies  of  individual  schools  altogether,  is  that  so  p — Yes. 
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15,428.  WoTild  yon  leave  them  the  management  of  indiTidnal  aohoolis  or 
wonldyon  manage  them  entirely  from  the  odnnty  cent^P— I  have  noi 
really  thought  out  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  probably 
the  local  authority,  ir.  some  instances  at  any  rate,  would  find  it  exj  e^ent 
to  have  a  small  local  committee;  that  is  a  detail.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
submit  a  thought-out  scheme,  but  merely  to  sketch  out  an  ideal. 

15  429.  {Mr.  Lhwellyn  Smith,)  I  want  to  clear  up  a  point  which  I  am 
not  quite  clear  about,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  educational  endow- 
ments  to  the  law  of  trusts,  after  they  are  transferred  to  the  Minister  of 
Education.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  would  be  exempt  from  tlie 
general  law  of  trusts  ?— No,  only  to  this  extent,  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  would  have  the  same  power  as  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sionei-8  have  now  of  altering  and  diverting  the  trusts.  Now  under  the 
\.ct  of  1869  the  Commissioners  by  schemes  **  shall  have  power  in  such 
manner  as  may  render  any  educational  endowment  most  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  the  education  of  boys-and  girls,  or  either  of  them, 
to  alter  and  add  to  any  existing,  and  to  make  new  trusts  directions 
"  and  provisions,  in  lieu  of  any  existing  trusts,  directions,  and  provisions, 
*'  which  affect  such  endowment."  So  that  in  making  a  scheme  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  cannot  be  charged  with  breach  of  trust 
for  altering  trusts  or  making  new  trusts,  which  might  be  altogether  moon> 
sifltent  with  the  original  trusts.  But  when  the  scheme  is  made,  and  the 
trusts  are  fixed  by  the  scheme,  then,  of  course,  any  divergence  from  the 
trusts  as  declared  by  the  scheme  would  be  ^breach  of  trust,  and  might  be 
dealt  with  like  any  other  breach  of  trust. 

15.430.  But  the  Charity  Commissioners  would  have  no  juiisdiction  of 
any  kind  over  the  educational  endowments  ?— I  think  on  the  whole  it 
would  not  be  worth  wliile  preserving  their  jurisdiction  over  administrs- 
tion ;  it  would  be  better  to  leave  questions  of  that  kind  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  general  law,  and  by  the  courts,  but  to  leave  questions  of  pure  admini- 
stration, questions  of  discretion,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Minister  of 
Ediication.    That  was  my  idea. 

15.431.  May  I  take  two  concrete  examples  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
point :  (i)  the  power  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  now  to  give 
advice  to  trustees  in  such  a  way  as  to  exonerate  them,  and  (2)  the  power  to 
sanction  a  compromise  ? — A  very  useful  power  indeed,  and  the  same  power 
that  is  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  regard  to  private  trustees 
as  probably  you  are  aware.  I  think  that  that  power  would  have  to  be 
vested  in  the  Education  Department  for  the  purposes  of  education ;  but  I 
feel  that  it  is  an  anomaly.  * 

15.432.  That  would  be  a  judicial  function,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

15.433.  So  that  if  you  transferred  that  power  Would  it  not  be  subject  to 
the  same  objections  as  transferring  the  general  jurisdiction  ?---Over 
chaiities,  generally,  do  you  mean. 

15.434.  Yes,  the  same  kind  of  objection  ;  I  know  it  is  a  smaller  point? 

Theoretically,   yes,   I  quite  agree ;  but  those  things  are  very  much 

questions  of  policy. 

15.435.  But  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  put  that  particular  power  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education  ? — No,  I  should  not ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  power  of  giving  advice  to  the  trustees,  who  would  be  the  local 
authorities  you  know,  which  would  prevent  their  being  charged  with  a 
breach  of  trust.  I  think  if  you  had  a  general  scheme  of  edacation  and  had 
a  Minister  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  country,  you  might,  without 
any  great  danger,  entrust  that  power  to  them,  although  I  admit  that  it 
would  be  an  anomaly,  and  it  is  a  power,  of  which  I  gave  an  illustration  in 
my  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


•  I  (losirc  to  mid,  in  n'ftTeiiw  to  my  answers  15,481-33,  that  on  consideration  I  dou)bt 
w  ht't  luM- 1  ho  )»o  wt'i-  or  r<'l  lev  i  nj^  :i  ^ovoniinK  body  from  a  charge  of  breach  of  trust,  or  other  judicial 
powers,  should  be  entrusted  to  a  Minist^T.  A  reference  to  the  Charity  Oommissionera,  limited 
to  8uei»' points,  inight  bo  retained,  or  tlic  questions  mlKht  be  dealt  with  by  the  Courts  of  Law  in 
theii  ordinary  jurisdiction.— Da. VET. 
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15,486.  Would  your  whole  proposal  for  the  transfer  entirely  depend,  in 
your  opinion,  npon  the  possibility  of  creating  such  oonnty  governing 
bodies.  Suppo^^ing  that  that  was  said  to  be  impracticable,  would  the  rest 
of  it  fall  P — It  would  alter  my  views  to  a  considerable  extent.  If  you 
cannot  have  any  general  body  of  trustees  to  administer  the  funds  withm  a 
certain  area,  of  course  that  part  of  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at,  which  I  ven- 
tured to  sketch  out,  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Then  you  must  still 
continue  the  separate  schools  with  separate  governing  bodies,  and  there 
would  bo  greater  difBouUy  in  that  case,  I  admit,  in  placing  the  admini- 
stration of  trusts  under  the  control  of  a  department  of  State ;  and  I  should 
hesitate  to  do  it. 

15.437.  Passing  from  that  to  the  question  of  the  making  of  schemes, 
1  understood  you  to  say  tbat  you  assumed  that  there  would  be  some  other 
sources  of  revenue,  besides  endowment,  whether  a  rate  or  the  beer  money, 
or  from  some  other  source  p — I  think  there  must  be  fees.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  educational  endowments  of  the  county  wUl  anywhere  support  Secondary 
Education  for  the  whole  country,  without  being  supplemented  either  by 
the  scholars'  fees  or  some  other  means. 

15.438.  Do  you  contemplate  that  money  derived  from  local  sources 
should  be  embodied  in  schemes  made  by  the  central  authority  ? — ^I  do  not 
quite  understand  you.  I  think  that  any  contributions  towards  the  income 
of  the  public  secondary  schools  would  faU  under  the  scheme. 

15.439.  From  whatever  source  derived  P — Yes,  as  an  immediate  part  of 
their  income. 

15.440.  But  the  ultimate  potrer  of  making  the  scheme  would  rest  with 
the  central  authority.  I  understand  that  the  local  authority  are  merely  to 
suggest  but  not  to  have  power  to  enforce  ? — Yes,  as  to  making  schemes  ; 
but  that  I  regard  as  done  once  for  all,  you  know.  That  is  the  period  of 
construction;  then  you  are  come  tb  the  period  of  administration.  The 
making  of  fhe  scheme  is  done  once  for  all ;  it  may  require  amendment, 
tinkering,  from  time  to  time,  but  still  that  is  done. 

15.441.  But  still  the  fund  appropriated  under  the  scheme  would  not  be 
solely  endowments,  but  also  money  from  other  sources  P — Yes. 

15.442.  Then  that  would  involve  making  permanent  appropriations  of 
possibly  the  proceeds  of  a  rate  p — Nothing  is  permanent  in  this  world. 

15.443.  I  mean  beyond  the  power  of  the  local  authority  to  alter  P — Yes, 
just  as  much  as  the  power  of  the  local  authorities  to  alter  the  appropriation  of 
rates  which  have  to  be  made— poor  rates,  for  instance.  The  poor  rate  they 
must  make,  and  the  poor  rate  is  applicable,  by  law,  to  a  number  of 
different  things,  including  election  expenses,  for  instance  ~I  mean  the 
election  petition  expenses.  But  of  course  it  would  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  Parliament. 

15.444.  You  know,  of  course,  that  in  the  nearest  precedent  for  it,  in  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  the  local  authority  has  much  more  to 
say  as  regards  the  form  of  the  scheme  than  you  propose  to  give  it  P-— 
Yes. 

15.445.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  necessary  P— I  do  not 
think  it  would.  I  am  rather  averse  to  the  modem  practice  of  making  your 
Acts  of  Parliament  too  elaborate ;  I  think  if  prou  make  up  your  mind  to 
entrust  either  a  department,  or  a  body  of  commissioners,  or  a  minister  of 
the  Crown,  with  duties,  you  ought  to  assume  that  the  duties  will  be 
honestly  exercised,  and  exercised  in  the  best  way ;  and  I  am  never  disposed 
to  fettering  him  too  much  by  saying  that  he  must  attend  to  what  the  local 
authorities  say.  If  he  is  a  wise  man  he  will  do  so,  and  if  he  is  not  a  wise 
man  he  ought  to  be  removed. 

15.446.  But  the  scheme  wiU  be  distinctly  his  scheme  and  not  theirs  P — 
Yes,  he  is  to  have  the  responsibility ;  but  if  he  is  a  wise  man  he  will  take 
care  to  consult,  and  so  far  as  he  can  act  in  accordance  with  the  wiidies  ol 
the  local  authority.  But  I  think  that  he  should  be  responsible  for  the 
scheme  distinctly. 
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15)447.  Tlie  soheme  would  f^ally  inyolve  the  compnlsory  appropiiatioii 
either  of  a  rate  or  fonds  from  other  sources  on  the  part  of  the  local 
aathority,  and  it  would  not  be  left  optional  ?— Yes,  compulsory  application 
to  Secondary  Etluoation  by  tiie  local  authority  itself. 

MizB]>  15.448.  {Mr.  IMtelfon,)  In  the  matter  of  the  making  of  a  soheme  whidi 

BHDowiiisTt.  ygint^  t^j  a  mixed  endowment.  I  think  you  would  contemplate  theore  bein^ 
a  severance  between  the  philanthropic  and  the  educational  portion  of  the 
endowment  P—The  eleemosynary  part.    Yes. 

15.449.  Who  would  make  that  severance  P— Well,  you  must  get  somebody 
to  make  it,  you  know.    Under  the  present  Act  it  is  made  by  the  Com- 
miRsioners  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty   in 
Council.    That  is  to  say,  subjoct  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  (Council. 

15.450.  And  after  that  ^rtion  of  the  Charity  Commissioner's  work  has 
been  lianded  over,  would  they  have  the  decision  as  to  where  a  line  should 
be  drawn  P — No,  I  suppose  the  pcheme  making  authority  subject  to  appeal 
would  hold  that.  The  Kndowed  Schools  Commissioners  have  it  tmder  the 
Act,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  Privy  Council,  as  you 
are  aware,  is  a  judicial  body ;  I  mean  people  are  represented  before  it. 

15.451.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  your  scheme  would  meet  the 
difficulty  that  has  been  raised  concerning  the  trouble  caused  to  trustees  of 
having  to  apply  to  two  departments  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  endowment  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  adequately  appreciate  the  trouble,  because  supposing 
that  is  a  mixed  endowment,  and  supposing  that  the  non-educational  part 
is  more  than  half,  then  the  scheme,  according  to  the  Act  (if  the  Act  is  not 
extended)  would  take  this  form  .-  that  the  non-educational  trustees  would 
hand  over  to  the  governing  body  of  the  educational  endowment  so  much 
per  annum — lOOZ.,  or  200Z.,  or  2502.  per  year.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in 
that ;  and  that  they  would  be  bound  to  hand  over  under  the  scheme,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  any  difficulty,  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  would  arise. 
That  2002.  a  year  would  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  rentcharge  which  they 
would  hand  over  to  the  educational  body,  and  have  done  with  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  d on. educational  part  is  less  than  half,  then  I  think 

.  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  may  vest  the  management  of  the 
whole  property  in  the  educational  trustees,  with  a  direction  to  the 
educational  trustees  to  hand  over  a  certain  sum  to  the  non-educational 
trustees,  for  the  disposition  of  which  they  would  be  responsible  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

15.452.  Then,  at  present,  is  there  a  mixed  body  of  trustees  for  a  mixed 
endowment  P — It  is  according  to  the  endowment.  If  you  look  at  the  Act 
of  1869,  section  24,  sub-section  (3),  you  will  see  that  it  is  according  to  which 
bailor  which  portion  is  the  larger.  *'If  the  proportion  applicable  to 
**  other  charitable  uses  exceeds  one-half  of  the  whole  of  the  endowment  " 
(that  is  applicable  to  non-educational  purposes),  **ihe  governing  body  of 
'*  such  endowment  existing  at  the  date  of  the  pcheme  shall,  so  far  as 
"  regards  its  non.e<lucational  purposes,  remain  unaltered  by  the  scheme ; " 
and  then  they  would  have  the  management  of  the  property,  turning  over 
the  same.  '  (4)  ''  Where  the  governing  body  remains  so  unaltered,  that 
**  body  shall  pay  or  apply  for  educational  purposes  such  proportion  '*  as 
is  fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council ; 
but  where  it  is  less  than  one-half,  then  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
have  power  to  make  a  new  governing  body  for  the  whole,  and  to  direct  the 
new  governing  body  to  hand  over  a  stipulated  proportion — a  prescribed 
proportion  of  the  income  to  the  non-educational  trustees.  That  is  the 
scheme,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  although  it  is  a  little  complicated  when  it  is 
all  set  out  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  works.  I  never  knew  of  any 
difficulty  in  working  it. 

15.453.  And  you  think  that  the  trustees  in  the  future  will  not  be  more 
embarransed  than  at  present  P — I  cannot  conceive  that  any  sane  body  of 
trustees  can  feel  much  embarraHsmeut  in  being  told  to  pay  5002.  a  year  to 
their  local  authority. 
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15.454.  Then  as  to  the  general  questioif,  yon  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  these  charitien  going  to  relieve  rates  P — No.  It  is  a  time-hononred 
maxim  of  chancery  lawyers,  you  know,  that  charity  property  should  never 
be  used  to  supplement  rates.  That  is  an  axiom  which  I  learned  in  my 
childhood,  speaking  as  a  lawyer — iu  my  legal  childhood  ;  but  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  there  is  not  much  in  it,  because  every  application  of 
an  eleemosynary  charity  does,  if  not  directly,  at  any  rate  indirectly,  snp- 
plemeut  rates.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  to  persons  actually  on  the  rates,  at  any  rate  the 
application  of  it  keeps  a  number  of  people  ofif  the  rates,  and  thereby 
lessens  the  rates.  Indirectly  it  must  do  so,  and,  therefore,  every  eleemo- 
synary charity  must,  more  or  less,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  relieve  the 
rates.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  regard  the  charity  property  as  public 
funds  appropriated  by  law  to  a  particular  purpose ;  and  before  a  person  is 
called  upon  to  make  a  compulsory  subscription  (or  contribution,  I  will  say), 
either  towards  the  support  of  his  poorer  neighbours  or  towards  their  educa- 
tion, or  for  any  other  public  purpose,  I  thiuk  he  has  a  right  to  see  that 
public  funds  which  are  by  law  appropriated  to  that  purpose  are  used  as 
the  primary  fund  for  that  purpose.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  very  much 
of  the  maxim,  which  is  a  settled  axiom  amongst  many  people,  that  charity 
property  should  never  be  used  in  relief  of  rates.  Of  course  you  may  do  a 
great  many  things  out  of  charity  property  which  you  could  not  do  out  of 
rates.  For  ins^ce,  you  can  in  eleemosynary  charitieb  apply  them  in 
relief  of  poverty,  in  ways  to  which  rates  would  not  be  applicable,  no 
doubt ;  but  even  that  in<ureotly  supplements  the  rates,  because  it  tends  to 
keep  a  certain  number  of  people  off  the  rates. 

15.455.  Is  it  your  view  of  charities  and  doles,  so  far  as  your 
exx)erience  tells  you,  that  they  are  really  mischievous  and  require  a  drastic 
scheme,  like  the  one  you  have  suggested  to  us  ? — I  should  like  to  say  yes, 
but  undoubtedly  there  are  some  dole  charities  which  are  well  administered 
in  the  form  of  pensions  or  otherwise,  and  no  doubt  give  a  great  deal  of 
relief ;  but  on  the  whole.  I  think  that  most  people  acquainted  with  the 
subject  would  say  that  dole  charities  have  a  tendency  to  pauperise  When 
I  was  young  at  the  chancery  bar,  there  was  amongst  the  judges  a  very 
strong  bias  against  dole  charities.  I  cannot  give  the  name  of  the  case, 
bat  I  have  in  my  mind  a  very  remarkable  judgment  of  a  very  experienced 
judge,  yice-Chancellor  Kindersley,  as  to  the  general  mischief  of  dole 
oharitids. 

15.456.  Supposing  that  they  were  to  be  vested  in  one  body,  say  one 
county  body,  do  you  think  that  that  would  check  the  disposition  of  people 
in  future  to  leave  their  money  for  charities  P — I  think  it  might. 

15.457.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  a  bad  thing  ?—  No.  I  am 
thinking  of  eleemosynary  charities  only. 

15.458.  (Mr,  JM.)  How  do  you  estimate  the  gravity  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  placing  local  endowments  applicable  to  Secondary 
Education  in  a  common  fund  for  the  whole  area,  say  a  county ;  do  jou 
thiuk  that  the  degree  of  local  opposition,  which  would  doubtless  be  roused 
In  many  cases,  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  practically  almost  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  P — To  carry  it  through  Parliament  do 
yon  mean  P 

15.459.  Yes  p — I  think  it  very  likely ;  but  then  I  should  approach  that 
ideal  as  nearly  as  I  could.  I  tlunk  that  there  is  very  great  jealousy,  in 
particular  localities,  against  parting  with  their  endowments,  and  one  sees 
it  gprowing  in  quarters  wh*^re  one  would  not  anticipate  finding  it. 

15.460.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  such  opposition  might  be 
mitigated  P — I  have  not  thought  about  that. 

15.461.  In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  that  local  authority,  whatever  it 
might  be,  should  you  be  in  favour  of  having  representation  of  teachers 
upon  it — elementary  or  (secondary  teachers,  or  either  P — I  have  not  thought 
very  much  about  that,  but  off-hand  I  should  say  not.  I  should  have 
thought  it  better  to  keep  the  management  of  the  school  authority  in 
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■epaxate  hands,  but  really  I  ought  not  to  express  an  opinion,  because  I 
have  not  considered  it  very  mnch. 

15.462.  (Deini  of  Manchesffr.)  I  presome  yon  think  that  probably  a 
scheme  of  co-optation,  wonld  ensure  snch  persons  being  pnt  on  to  ibe 
goveming  bodies  ? — It  might  certainly. 

15.463.  Yon  spoke  of  a  decided  preference  so  far  a3 1  nndersiood,  for  the 
oonnty  council,  or  a  committee  of  the  county  conncQ  rather,  being  the 
local  authority  ;  have  you  thought  that  out  at  any  length  ? — Not  very 
dosely.  One's  first  and  obvious  reason  is  the  inconvciDience  of  multiplying 
local  authorities. 

15.464.  Ton  prefer  the  county  council  becauae  they  have  the  funds,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  they  are  the  rating  authority. 

15.465.  You  have  spoken  of  the  transfer  of  endowments,  nnd  their 
utilisation  from  a  general  fund  in  different  parts  of  counties,  and  yon  have 
said  that  difficulty  has  been  felt,  especially  lately,  in  regard  to  the  transfer 
of  those  endowments,  from  local  prejudice,  tiiat  is  to  say  to  a  certain 
extent,  whilst  you  were  dealing  with  the  endowments  of  charities  in  the 
counties,  would  there  be  any  particular  harm  in  dealing  with  the  endow- 
ments  of  the  country  ?  May  I  give  an  illustration  ?  The  Ecdesiafitical 
Commissioners,  as  you  are  aware,  transferred  endowments  wholesale  from 
one  part  of  the  county  to  another  P — Yes. 

15.466.  I  suppose  that  we  might  as  well  be  put  to  death  for  a  sheep  as 
for  a  lamb ;  would  there  be  any  particular  harm,  or  might  there  not  be  a 
considerable  advantage  in  leaving  a  common  fund  for  all  endowments  ? — 
My  mind  has  not  soared  to  such  heights,  but  if  you  ask  me,  I  should  say 
that  I  should  not  fear  any  harm  in  transferring  the  endowments  from  a 
rich  county  to  a  poor  county,  any  more  than  I  should  from  a  rich  town  to 
a  poor  town  within  the  same  county. 

15.467.  Does  it  not  seem  that  the  arbitrary  division  of  the  county  might 
really  militate  against  the  advantage  of  the  scheme  ? — ^Yes,  but  you  would 
increase  your  opposition. 

15.468.  Follo\ring  that  out,  has  not  the  opposition  chiefly  sprung  from 
the  fact  that  the  eleemosynary  endowments  have  been  contemplated  as 
l>eing  transferred  P— I  think  so ;  but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
about  schools  also.  When  I  was  counsel  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sioners,  I  used  to  hear,  on  appeals  to  the  Privy  Ciouncil,  of  several  cases 
where  there  was  strong  local  opposition  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that 
it  removed  the  school  from  one  part  of  the  county  to  another.  There  was 
one  in  Yorkshire,  the  Hemsworiih  School,  where  there  was  very  strong 
opposition  on  that  ground. 

15.469.  May  we  not  rather  hope  that  when  public  opinion  has  ripened  on 
this  question  of  Secondary  Education,  which  it  ought  to  do  from  all  the 
anxiety  that  seems  to  be  entertained  about  it,  that  opposition  may  be* 
modified  a  little  ? — We  may  all  hope. 

15.470.  We  live  in  hope  ;  but  when  the  eleemosynary  endowments  are 
once  separated  from  the  others,  they  are  not  absolutely  and  for  ever 
inseparable,  are  they  p — How  do  you  mean  p 

15.471.  I  mean  where  it  has  been  declared,  according  to  the  scheme, 
that  some  part  of  the  endowment  is  eleemosynary,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
used  for  educational  purposes,  is  that  a  final  judgment,  or  may  it  not  be 
possible  that  there  may  be  a  change  of  opinion  amongst  the  trustees  them- 
selves as  regards  the  name  of  those  eleemosynary  charities? — ^I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  machinery  in  the  present  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
by  which  the  division  at  the  tiaie  of  making  the  scheme  may  be  determined; 
but,  as  T  have  already  said,  it  would  be  easy  to  devise  machinery  by  which 
that  might  be  reviewed. 

15.472.  Speaking  as  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  version,  as  I 
alwa3rs  call  it,  of  a  trust  (I  do  not  like  to  call  it  perversion,  diversion,  or 
any  other  version),  I  have  found  that  there  has  been  great  difficulty  from 
misunderstanding  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  trustees  themselves 
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ba  ve  been,  perhaps  in  the  majority,  ayene  to  the  verfiion  of  the  tmst.  Is 
it  not  desirable  that  the  powers  of  trustees  in  such  a  matter  should  be 
limited  ? — Well,  you  know,  there  are  trustees,  and  there  are  trustees. 

15,478.  Yes,  in  some  parts  of  the  world  there  are  trustees  ?—  No  doubt 
the  opposition  of  charity  trustees  is  sometimes  unreasonable,  and  sometimes 
tkey  are  apprehensive ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  would  give  them. 
with  the  object  of  removing  discontent,  as  free  an  opportunity  of  their 
voice  being  heard  as  possible. 

15.474.  But  they  can  withhold  their  consent  even  after  they  have  been 
heard— even  after  an  assistant  Commissioner  has  been  down  and  made 
inquiry  in  the  locality  ? — ^Yes.  I  suppose  it  was  assumed  that  the  trustees 
would  represent  public  opinion. 

15.475.  I  suppose  your  Lordship  is  aware  that  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
proved  afterwards  that  they  did  not  represent  public  opinion,  but  their 
own  private  obstinacy  ? — Tes,  and  that  assumptions  upon  which  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  framed  are  not  always  verified  by  the  facts. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 


THIRTY-NINTH   DAT. 


At  Wefrtminster  Hall,  Wednesday,  October  3lBt,  1894. 


Pkesent  : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  m  the  Chaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Lyttelton,  M.A. 

Sir  HENBt  E.  Roscx)B,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Manchester,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richard  0.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.8c. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Oookburn. 

Mr.  Oharles  Fenwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Yqxall. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.So. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Arthur  Francis  Lbach  called  in  and  examined. 

15.476.  {Chairman.)  Yon  are,  I  believe,  an  assistant  commissioner, 
doing  work  nnder  tihe  Endowed  Schools  Acts  for  the  Charity  Commission  ? 
—Yes. 

15.477.  And  in  the  coarse  of  that  work,  and  in  connexion  with  it,  you 
have  been  led  to  make  some  historical  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  tha 
gramxmur  schools,  and,  generally,  of  the  endowments  which  have  been 
applied  to  Secondary  Education  ?  —Yes.  I  began,  of  course,  officially  ;  but 
1  have  continued  it  privately  for  my  own  purposes. 

15.478.  But  it  has  all  been  in  connexion  with  that  line  of  work  ? — Yes. 

16.479.  You/  have,  I  believe,  for  instance,  made  some  inquiries  which 
will  have  a  practicftl  bearing  upon  the  points  that  are  dealt  with  in 
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Bectiou  19  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Aofc,  1869 ;  tliat  ia  the  section  wlii<^ 
relates  to  the  denominational  character  of  sohooLsi  ? — ^Yes.  I  think  that  it 
is  capable  of  application  in  that  way. 

15.480.  And  I  ])elieve  also  in  relation  to  questions  which  arise  under 
Section  24  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  which  is  the  section  which 
deals  with  what  are  called  mixed  endowments  P — Yes.  Perhaps  I  mif^t 
say  that  the  thing  that  first  put  me  on  this  line  of  inquiry  was  a  claim,  in 
connexion  with  a  cathedral  school,  on  the  EocleaiaBtical  Commissioners, 
under  section  27  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act. 

15.481.  And  I  jsuppose  you  have  found  that  some  of  the  claims  iHrliieli 
grammar  schools  have  upon  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  other  public 
bodies,  have  also  come  within  the  range  of  your  inquiries  P — ^Tes. 

15.482.  Posftibly  your  time  and  ours  would  be  saved  if  you  were  to  give 
us  tlie  result  of  those  inquiries  in  the  first  instance  on  paper,  and  then   if 
we  find  it  neeessary,  we  can  ask  you  questions  about  them  on  anotlier 
cccasiou ;  are  you  prepared  to  do  that  P— Tes ;   I  should  like  to  kno'w 
exactly  what  scope  you  would  like  taken.  ^  There  is  the  historical  interest 
of  course.     In  the  fimt  volume  of  the   Schools  Inquiry  Commissions 
Report  there  is  a  chronological  table  of  schools  given,  which,  so  far  as 
one  can  see— an  all  events,   so  far  as  those  reputed  to  be  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.,    Edward  VI.,   or   Queen  Mary  —  appears   to  be  entirely 
misleading.    I  mean  that  all  those  schools,  or  nearly  all,  were  really 
re-foundations. 

15.483.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  that  now  in  the  form  €if 
oral  examination  ;  perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  for  you  to  confer  with 
the  secretary  and  myself  on  the  subject,  and  we  will  indicate  to  you  those 
particular  pieces  of  information  which,  while  valuable  in  themselves,  will 
also  have  the  greatest  bearing  upon  the  inquiry  with  which  we  are 
charged  ?— Yes ;  thank  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Hev.  Juun  Peugival,  LL.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 

15.484.  ((liairnutn.)  You  are  now,  I  think,  headmaster  of  Bugby 
School  ?— Yes. 

15.485.  And  were  for  a  number  of  years  headmaster  of  Clifton  College? 
— Yes,  for  16  years  or  n.ore. 

16.486.  And  you  are  also  president  of  the  Tniversity  College,  Bristol, 
are  you  not  P — Yes,  J  nm  at  this  moment  president  of  the  college,  and  I 
was  one  of  those  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in  founding  it^  I  have  never 
ceased  to  have  a  share  in  the  management  of  it. 

15.487.  You  are,  I  believe,  one  of  those  who  hold  that  it  has  become 
desirable  to  constitute  a  central  eilucationul  authority  with  some  super- 
vision of  Secondary  Education  P — Yes. 

PuHCTioiTB  OF  15,488.  Will  you  give  us  your  view  of  how  such  a  central  authority  for 
AuthoSty.  Secondary  Education  might  be  conetituted  P— My  feeling,  to  begin  with,  is 
that  a  large  elective  body,  representative  of  various  interests,  which  has 
sometimes  been  advocated,  woiild  not  be  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  I  do 
not  see  exactly  how  such  a  body  could  constitute  a  real  working  body  from 
day  to  day,  or  how  the  various  members  of  it  could  make  the  work  of  such 
an  authority  their  chief  business. 

15.489.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  tell  us  first  what  tou  think  the 
functions  of  such  a  body  ought  to  be,  and  then  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
ascertain  your  views  as  to  its  constitution  ?— The  functions  seem  to  me  to  be 
fairly  defined  on  page  8  of  the  headmasters'  memorandum,  which,  I  believe, 
you  have  before  you,  with  one  or  two  additions  that  I  should  be  inclined 
to  make. 

15.490.  Will  you  give  us  your  additions  then  to  th^  statement?— 
The  additions  are,  first  of  all,  that  this  central  authority  should  determine 
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what  schools  sbonld  be  exempt  from  the  county  or  proyincial  authority. 
I  think  that  this  should  be  left  to  such  an  authority  to  determine. 

15.491.  Those  would  be,  I  presume,  chiefly  large  boarding  schools  that 
draw  their  pupils  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  said  to  be  of  a  local  character  p — Yes,  I  would  exempt  them  on  some 
such  principle  as  the  headmasters  have  stated  on  page  9,  section  A,  sub- 
section (3)— schools  which  have  no  preponderating  local  connexion. 

15. 492.  And  further  P — And,  further,  that  it  should  be  part  of  the  functions 
of  such  a  body  to  supervise  the  examination  of  schools,  which  suggestion 
was  to  a  great  extent  left  out  of  the  headmasters*  memorandum. 

15.493.  What  do  you  mean  by  supervise — I  presume  jon  conceive 
that  the  smaller  authority,  let  us  say,  the  county  or  provincial  authority, 
should  have  the  direct  work  of  arranging  for  the  examinations  p — ^Yes,  I 
should  consider  that  in  the  case  of  schools  under  the  county  authority,  the 
county  authority  is  the  proper  authority  for  looking  to  the  examinations, 
and  for  other  matters ;  indeed  in  that  respect  I  should  prefer  personally  to 
include  inspection,  which  was  included  by  the  headmasters  among  the 
functions  of  che  central  authority. 

15.494.  By  inspection  you  denote  what  P — The  inquiry  into  the  general 
condition  of  the  school  buildings,  appliances,  and  everytlung  that  concerns 
the  life  and  work  of  the  school,  besides  merely  the  instruction. 

15.495.  Do  you  include  in  the  word  **  inspection  "  the  ascertainment  of 
the  sufficiency  in  point  of  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff  P 
—Yes. 

15.496.  How  would  you  suggest  that  the  inspectors  should  ascertain 
that  P — ^I  should  assume  that  the  county  authority,  if  this  were  part  of  its 
function,  would  appoint  an  inspector  to  visit  schools  and  to  inquire  into 
their  condition,  under  their  instructions,  at  his  discretion. 

15.497.  Do  you  conceive,  that  this  work  of  inspection  should  belong 
to  the  central  authority  or  the  county  authority  P — My  personal  preference 
would  be  to  hand  it  over  to  the  county  authority  in  the  case  of  all  schools 
that  are  directly  under  the  county  authority;  I  am  considering  at  the 
moment  schools  under  the  county  authority. 

15.498.  Or  provincial  authority,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  there  is  to  be  one  P 
— ^Yes ;  but  in  the  case  of  other  schools,  schools  that  are  exempt  fro*n  the 
provincial  authority,  or  the  county  authority,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  a  part 
of  the  function  of  the  central  authority  to  supervise  the  examinations  of 
schools  by  receiving  the  examiners'  reports  from  the  govemiDg  bodies  or 
otherwise. 

15.499.  Do  you  conceive  then,  that  the  central  authority  should 
discluurge  towards  the  non-local  schools  the  same  functions,  speaking 
generally,  as  would  be  discharged  by  the  county  authority  towards  the 
schools  within  its  authority  p— Yes ;  certainly. 

15.500.  Would  you  then,  again,  include  what  you  describe  as  inspection? 
— Certainly.  I  do  not  see  that  any  school  ought  to  be  exempt  from  the 
supervision  of  the  central  authority. 

15.501.  You  assent,  I  suppose,  to  the  view  which  is  ptated  in  the 
headmasters*  memorandum,  that  the  functions  of  the  central  authority 
should  include  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  regis- 
tration of  schools  and  of  teachers  P — Yes. 

15.502.  And  the  receiving  and  allotting  of  Imperial  grants  in  aid  of 
Secondary  and  Technical  Education  p— Yes. 

15.503.  And  the  determination  of  the  areas  of  the  educational  districts  p 
— ^Yes,  I  assent  to  all  that. 

15.504.  And  also  the  function  of  hearing  and  determining  appeals  P 

Yes. 

15.505.  And  also  the  functions  that  are  now  exercised  by  the  Charity 
Commission  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  P — Yes,  I  should  desire  to 
see  aJl  those  things  consolidated. 
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15.506.  You  are  also  of  opinion  that  a  council  would  be  of  Talve  as  a 
part  of  the  central  anthorit j  for  Secondary  Education  p — ^Yes. 

15.507.  Which  of  those  functions  which  jon  have  mentioned  do  jou 
Qonceive  ought  to  be  discharged  by  the  Minister  and  his  stafi^  and  which  of 
them,  do  you  think,  ought  to  be  dischai^ed,  either  by  the  council  alone, 
or  by  the  council  in  association  with  the  Minister  P — ^I  am  assuming  that 
the  central  authority  would,  in  fact,  be  the  council  of  the  Minister,  and  that 
he  would  be  the  chairman  of  that  body. 

15.508.  Then  you  are  not  assuming  under  the  term  of  a  council,  any- 
thing that  is  different  "from  what  m»y  be  called  the  permanent  staff  of  a 
normal  department  ? — No  ;  my  point  is  that  the  central  education  anthonty 
should  constitute  the  council  of  the  Minister  for  those  parposes. 

15.509.  Then  it  would  be  a  department,  mutatis  mutandisy  such  as  the 
Education  Department  is  now?— Yes,  I  was- assuming  that  this  central 
education  authority  would  be  a  council  on  the  analogy  of  the  council  of 
the  India  Office  or  of  the  Admiralty. 

15.510.  There  I  think  it  is  important  to  distinguish,  because  the  council 
of  the  India  Office  is  quite  unlike  wuat  exists  in  any  other  administratiTe 
department  P — ^I  am  speaking,  of  course,  without  an  exact  knowledge  ;  I 
only  say  on  the  analog^. 

15.511.  I  am  calling  your  attention  rather  to  the  administxation  of  a 
normal  department,  such  as  the  Education  Department,  the  Home  Office, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  Local  Oovemment  Board  ;  but  tiie  India  Office 
IB  peculiar  in  having  a  council  which  contains  something  quite  different 
ftom.  what  the  permanent  staff  is  at  any  one  of  those  departments;  to 
which,  therefore,  do  you  think  the  council  to  be  attached  to  the  department 
of  Secondary  Education  ought  to  correspond  ;  would  you  organise  that 
department  like  one  of  the  nonnal  departments,  such  as  the  Home  Office 
and  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  would  you  organise  it  like  the  India  Office  P — ^It 
has  not  occurred  to  me  that  the  members  of  the  council  would  be  in  the 
position  of  what  may  be  called  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Education 
Department. 

15.512.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  council  should  be  a  body,  to  some 
extent,  external  to  the  ordinary  administrative  work  of  the  department,  and 
not  necessarily  paid  P — I  think  they  ought  to  be  paid ;  because  I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  otherwise  secure  their  giving  the  necessary  amount  of 
devotion  to  the  work — making  it,  perhaps,  the  chief  business  of  their  lives. 

15.513.  Then  you  consider  that  they  would  be  occupied  in  the  regular 
ordinary  work  of  administration  ?— I  do  not  se^  how  the  work  could  other- 
wise be  done.  I  should  not  be  in  favour,  as  I  said  before,  of  a  consultative 
body  of  a  more  or  less  amateur  kind. 

15.514.  In  that  case,  would  you  conceive  that  the  function  of  hearing 
appeals,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  of  the  headmasters'  con- 
ference, is  a  function  which  could  properly  be  given  to  an  ordinary  admi- 
nistrative department  P —I  am  not  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  constitution 
of  the  departments  in  detail,  so  that  I  do  not  grasp  the  difficulty  perhaps. 
My  idea  was,  that  of  a  small  number  of  men  appointed  as  a  commission, 
who  at  the  same  time  act  as  the  coimcil  of  the  Minister,  the  Minister  being 
the  chairman  of  that  commission. 

15.515.  But  they  would  be  merely  the  staff  helping  the  Minister  ? — They 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  to  work  out  in  detail,  or  supervise  all  the 
work  of  this  great  department 

15.516.  But  the  determination  of  all  questions  would  rest  with  the 
Minister ;  these  officers,  whom  you  contemplate,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  persons  paid  to  help  the  Minister  ;  the  decision  and  the  responsibility 
for  it  being  his  ? — The  question  whether  the  determination  should  rest 
with  him,  or  whether  he  should  be  bound  in  regard  to  any  schemes  by  the 
majority  of  this  commission,  is  of  course,  a  question  for  discussion. 

15.517.  But  that  won  Id  be  quite  different  from  what  exists  in  any  one  of 
our  <le[^  artments.     In  any  one  of  our  depai'tments  now,  leaving  aside  for  a 
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moment  the  pecnliAr  drcnmstances  of  the  India  Office,  the  Minister  is 
absolute  ? — But  my  own  preference  is  for  the  other  constitution  of  the 
body,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Minister  shall  be  bound  with  regard  to  all  the 
acts  of  this  commission,  all  the  things  that  come  within  their  purview,  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority. 

15.518.  Would  not  that  be  inconsistent  with  their  being  part  of  the  staff 
of  his  department.  It  would  be  a  very  abnormal  thing  for  the  'Minister  to 
be  bound  by  those  who  are  realljy  his  subordinates ;  it  would  be  a  thing, 
Betting  aside  again  the  very  special  circumstances  of  the  India  Office,  whidi 
is  quite  without  parallel  in  our  administrative  system  p— It  has  a  parallel  in 
the  India  Office,  I  think :  I  should  put  it  in  this  way  :  that  assoming  the 
formation  of  such  a  commission,  it  is  a  matter  which  deserves  a  good  deal 
of  consideration,  whether  it  shall  be  purely  consultative  or  whether  the 
decision  of  the  majority  should  override  the  view  of  the  Minister.  My  own 
personal  preference  is  for  acting  in  all  those  cases  on  the  decision  of  the 
majority.  It  is  possible  that  if  that  preference  were  pushed  to  its  natural 
conclusion,  it  might  necessitate  the  separation  of  such  a  commission  to 
some  extent  from  the  Minister. 

15.519.  Your  view,  I  may  take  it,  at  any  rate,  is  that  the  council,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  council,  should  be  comparatively  small  ? — Yes. 

15.520.  I  suppose  not  exceeding  10  members  ? — I  have  thought  that  it 
might  be  about  that  number ;  it  might  be  even  smaller,  or  subject  to 
reduction,  when  the  rush  of  preliminary  work  was  over. 

15.521.  And  that  the  members  should  receive  a  salary? — ^Yes. 

15.522.  And  be  continuously  engaged  in  administrative  work  ? — ^Yes. 

15.523.  Do  you  also  consider  that  they  ought  to  possess  any  special 
experience,  or  would  you  simply  take  the  best  men  whom  you  could  find, 
whatever  their  previous  careers  were? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  If  the  majority  of  such  a  commission  or  council,  or  committee, 
had,  say,  10  years'  experience  as  teachers  either  in  schools  or  universities. 

15.524.  And  you  would  give  the  appointment  of  them  to  the  Crown  P — 
Yes,  to  the  Crown. 

15.525.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  power  of  making  schemes  might  use- 
fully be  transferred  from  the  Charity  Commission  to  such  a  body  ? — Yes, 
I  do.  I  sliould  assume  that  for  all  schools  under  the  provincial  authority 
the  schemes  would  be  drafted  by  the  provincial  authonty. 

15.526.  Or  the  county  authority  ? — Yes ;  and  that  they  should  be  simply 
referred  to  this  central  body. 

15.527.  Which  sliould  approve,  or  modify  them,  as  it  thinks  fit? — Which 
should  approve,  or  modify  them,  or  reject  them,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

15.528.  Would  you  have  any,  and  if  so  what,  relation  between  the 
provincial  authority  or  the  county  authority,  and  the  great  non-local 
schools  ? — I  should  prefer  to  keep  the  non-local  schools  in  direct  connexion 
with  the  central  authority. 

15.529.  Would  you  not,  for  instance,  think  it  right  to  allow  the  coimty  or 
provincial  authority  to  nominate  one  or  more  members  upon  the  governing 
body  of  a  great  non-local  school  which  happened  to  be  situate  within  its 
area  P — I  should  feel  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

15.530.  It  might  occasionally  happen,  I  suppose,  that  a  school  which 
was  non-local,  as  respects  one  branch  of  its  endowment,  was  local  as  respects 
another  ?— Certainly, 

15.531.  For  instance,  would  that  be  the  case  with  regard  to  Harrow  p — 

That  is  the  case,  1  believe,  both  with  regard  to  Harrow  and  to  Rugby ;  we  * 

botii  have  local  duties  in  connexion  with  our  lower  schools,  whereas  our 
great  schools  are  national  in  their  character  rather  than  local. 

15.532.  You  have  used  the  term  provincial  or  county  authority.     Two  Abba  op  Local 
views  have  been  placed  before  us :  the  one  that  the  county  ought  to  be      Authobity. 
taken  as  the  area  for  the  locsl  authority,  and  the  other  that  there  would  be 
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advantages — even  if  the  oonnty  oonstitnte  the  atea,  for  some  pnrposeSy  of 
the  local  anthority — in  having  alno  several  larger  local  areas  andanUiorities, 
of  which  there  might  be  some  six  or  eight  over  all  England.  Do  ydu 
a88ent  to  that  vie  ^  p  —I  cannot  saj  that  I  do.  I  shonld  prefer  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  hx^al  authority  shonld  be  the  county  authority. 

15.533.  It  has  been  put  before  us  in  evidence  that  there  are  many  cases 
where  the  county  would  be  somewhat  too  small  an  area,   because  the 
number  of  persons  capable,  from  their  experience  and  character,  of  taking  a 
very  strong  interest  in  the  development  of  Secondary  Edacation,  would  be 
comparatively  small,  and  that  therefore  one  might  expect  a  more  wise  and 
large  and  vivifying  administration  from  an  authority  administering  a  larger 
area  than  one  of  our  average  Midland  counties,  let  us  say.   What  opinion  have 
you  to  express  upon  that  point  ?— I  supx)ose  that  this  might  be  the  caao  in 
certain  instances ;  but  my  impression  is  that  the  instances  would  be  very 
few.     On  the  other  hand  the  English  people  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
acti ug  together  in  counties,  for  all  sorts  of  administrative  purposes,  that  yon 
have,   so  to  speak,  the  lines  of  administration  laid  down  ready.    And 
further  than,  that  you  get  a  sort  of  natural  rivalry  between  counties,  which 
would  tend,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  more  to  keep  up  the  level  of  good  admi- 
nistration  in  this  respect  than  the  grouping  together  of  different  counties  or 
districts  consisting  of  persons  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  working  together 
for  public  purposes. 

15.534.  I  will  ask  you  to  take  two  counties,  with  both  of  which  you  are 
familiar :  your  own  county  of  Cumberland,  and  the  county  of  Gloucester  ? 
— My  own  county  is  Westmoreland  rather  than  Cumberland. 

15.535.  That  is  a  better  case  still  P — It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  difficult  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  because  the 
two  counties  run  into  one  another  so  much,  and  are  so  entirely  of  the  same 
character  that  there  you  have  two  counties  which  might  possibly  with 
advantage  be  combined.  But  I  should  wish  to  leave  the  decision  of  such  a 
question  as  that,  say ,  to  the  central  authority,  after  consultation  with  the 
persons  in  the  neighbourhooil  when  the  time  came. 

15.536.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  power  for  Cumberland  to  unite 
with  Westmoreland,  or  would  you  give  power  to  the  central  authority  to 
declare  Cumberland  and  Wesbnoreland  united  P — I  would  give  them  the 
power  to  determine  the  question,  after  consultation  witii  the  county 
authorities. 

15.537.  And  how  with  regard  to  Gloucestershire  p — As  to  Gloucester- 
shire again,  I  should  think,  from  my  acquaintanceship  with  Gloucester- 
shire, that  it  would  be  better  thi.t  you  should  have  a  county  authority 
constituted  for  Gloucestershire  itself. 

15.538.  With  no  authority  over  it  except  the  central  authority  P— Yes. 
And  it  might  be  a  question  whether  such  a  city  as  Bristol  should  not  even 
liave  its  own  authority  outside  the  county  of  Gloucester,  because  Bristol  is 
a  county  in  itself. 

15.539.  I  wus  going  to  bring  you  to  that  question.  Do  you  conceive 
that  education  on  the  whole,  both  in  Bristol  and  in  the  county,  would  be 
better  served  by  having  one  county  authority  which  should  include  Bristol, 
being  a  great  county  borough ;  or  would  you  have  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tional authorities  of  Bristol  and  of  the  county  entirely  independent  of  one 
another — treating  each  as  the  unit — each  free  to  arrange  its  Secondary 
Education  for  itself  P — I  should  prefer  to  make  them  independent,  and  to 
treat  them  as  separate  units.  In  each  case  you  have  a  real  unit.  If  yon 
ombine  them  together,  you  bring  heterogeneous  elements  together,  and 
you  would  probably  get  more  friction  than  advantage. 

15.540.  Would  you  not  conceive  that  there  might  be  some  gain  in  having 
an  organic  connexion  between  the  educational  system  of  Bristol  and  that 
of  the  county  P — I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  greater  gain  would  be  in 
leaving  the  two  bodies  to  follow  out  their  plans  for  their  particular  districts ; 
and  their  relationship  to  the  central  authority,  I  conceive,  ought  to  be  a 
real  and  active  one. 
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15,541.  On  the  other  hand,  I  suppoBe  it  is  true  that  BriBtol  oontainB  an 

ednoational    machinery    for     Secondary    Education    which  serves     the 

adjoining   parts   of   the    county    of   Gloucester  ?— Yes,    it  does    West 
Gloucestershire,  certainly. 

15.542  So  that  really  a  large  number  of  West  Gloucestershire  boys— boys 
whoso  parents  live  within  the  county  council  area— go  to  school  in  Bristol  P 
— Naturally. 

15.543.  Would  that  raise  any  diiRculties  which  would  require  adjust- 
ment ? — I  do  not  see  that  any  difficulty  could  arise  in  consequence. 

15.544.  The  same  thing  would  apply,  I  suppose,  in  fact  almost  d^foHuyi-i 
to  the  relations  of  Birmingham  and  Warwickshire  ?— Yes,  it  would.  My 
own  impression  would  be  that  it  might  be  bettet  to  leave  Birmingham  to 
manage  its  own  affairs,  and  the  county  of  Wa^ivick  to  have  a  separate  body 
managing  the  county  dietricts. 

15.545.  And  yet  the  whole  north-western  part  of  Warwickshire  is 
served  by  Birmingham  ?— It  is  to  a  considerable  extent,  owing  to  its 
pof ition  and  the  branching  out  of  the  railwp,ys ani  so  on. 

15.546.  Then  you  would  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  introduce,  even  if 
Bristol  and  Birmingham  are  left  independent  for  most  purposes,  anything 
like  a  federal  relation  between  the  county  authority  and  the  authority  oi 
the  great  boroughs  ?— I  do  not  at  present  see  what  special  advantage 
would  be  derived  from  that ;  and  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  not  to  make 
the  provincial  authority  -extend  over  too  large  an  area. 

15.547.  But  then  I  understand  you  rather  to  dismi«^s  the  idea  of  a 
provincial  authority,  except  perhaps,  for  such  codiparatively  small  counties 
lying  in  close  contiguity,  as  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  P— I  was  not 
thinking  of  provincial  in  the  technical  sense,  but  of  the  local  authority. 

15.548.  You  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  recommendations  of  the       Pradihg  oj 
Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  of  1868,  up(m  the  subject  of  the  grading  of        Schools. 
secondary  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

15.549.  Do  you  consider  that  they  were  right  in  suggesting  that  three 
grades  of  secondary  schools  were  required,  or  do  you  assent  to  the  view 
that  now,  at  any  rale  two  grades  would  be  sufficient  ?— It  seems  to  me 
that  experience  has  shown  that  the  tliree  grades  involved  rather  too  much 
diflferentiation;  and  that  it  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  be  content  with 
two  grades ;  and  in  any  case  I  should  like  to  leave  rather  more  liberty 
to  the  local  authority  to  decide  as  to  the  grading  required  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  town  or  neighbourhood. 

15.550.  That  is  not  one  of  the  matters  in  which  you  would  give  a 
decisive  voice  to  the  central  authority,  although  you  might  allow  them  to 
enunciate  general  principles,  and  to  give  advice  ?— Yes  ;  but  I  should  like 
to  leave  the  initiative  in  such  matters  to  the  county  authority. 

15.551.  Would  you  also  leave  to  the  county  authority  the  decision  of 
the  question  whether  in  any  particular  case  a  so-called  third  grade  or 
second  grade  school  was  required  P— I  should  like  to  leave  the  drafting 
of  the  scheme  to  the  county  authority. 

15.552.  You  would  not  leave  it  to  the  local  governing  body ;  the  local 
governing  body  would  not  itself  have  the  power  to  determine 'what  the 
character  of  its  school  should  be?— I  should  prefer  that  the  coimty 
authority  had  the  initiative  rather  than  the  local  governing  body. 

15.553.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the  composition  of 
local  governing  bodies,  or  as  to  any  defects  in  their  composition  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  remedy  ?— No,  I  have  not  thought  of  any  points  that 
I  wish  to  mention.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  has  gone,  the  governing 
bodies  that  were  couRtituted  under  the  Endowed  Schools'  Commission 
have  done  their  work  very  well. 

15.554.  There  has  been  a  very  strong  tendency  of  late  years,  as  yon 
know,  to  make  those  boilies  more  and  more  representative  rather  than 
CO -optative  P— Yes. 
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15.555.  Do  you  think  that  that  process  requires  to  be  carried  stall 
further  P— I  think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  keep  pace  with  public 
opinion.  As  a  rule,  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  tendency  to  mak«» 
such  bodies  more  representative  does  not  result  in  putting  an  inferior 
class  of  men  on  them. 

15.556.  Assuming  a  town  of  sufficient  size  to  support  what  is  called  a 
first  grade  school,  that  is  to  say,  a  school  a  tolerable  proportion  of  whose 
boys  remain  at  school  till  18,  and  go  to  the  university,  or  to  places  wbieli 
give  an  education  similar  to  that  of  a  university,  woidd  you  consider  that 
in  such  a  town  the  provision  for  education  of  what  is  called  the  more 
modem  or  scientific  type  should  be  made  in  the  same  school  hb  that  which 
prepares  pupils  for  the  university,  or  would  you  create  a  separate  school 
for  the  purpose  P — I  should  be  guided  to  a  considerable  extent  fixsfc  of 
all  by  the  size  of  the  town. 

15.557.  We  are  assuming  a  town  which  would  support  a  so-called  firsfe 
grade  school,  tliat  id  to  say,  a  town  where,  a  first  grade  school  might  be 
expected  to  hive  from  150  to  200  pupils  ? — In  that  case  I  should  prefer  that 
those  two  types  of  education  were  in  the  hands  of  distinct  headmasters  in 
sympathy  with  one  another,  and  each  specially  qualified  to  superintend 
that  particular  class  of  school. 

15.558.  Ton  would  not  make  them  departments,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
same  school,  but  distinct  schools  P — My  preference  wonld  be  on  tii<» 
whole  to  make  them  parallel — ^probably  imder  the  same  governing  body, 
but  still  parallel. 

15.559.  Would  you  carry  it  as  far  as  to  have  two  distinct  schools  of  the 
modern  type  in  one  of  which  the  literary  and  in  the  other  the  scientific 
side  should  be  prominent ;  or  have  you  considered  that  it  might  be  done 
by  having  a  so-called  modern  school  with  two  departments  P — I  suppose 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  one  such  school  with  the  two  sides  bifurcating, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  would  be  sufficient ;  but  having  generally 
defined  the  different  types  of  school  that  might  be  required  in  such  a 
community,  I  shoold  like  to  leave  a  good  deal  of  liberty  to  the  county 
authority. 

EiTTR^cB  TO  A  15,560.  Havc  you  any  opinion  to  express  upon  the  question  as  to  what 
VirivBBfliTY.  provision  should  be  made  at  the  university  for  boys  going  there  sooner 
than  at  19,  and  whether  it  might  be  d^-sirable  that  a  larger  number  thui 
do  now  leave  school  at  19  should  leave  at  an  earlier  age  P — I  have  for  many 
years  been  of  opinion  that  some  provision  should  be  made  at  the  university, 
either  in  connexion  with  the  existing  colleges  or  otherwise,  so  as  to 
encourage  young  men  who  by  circumstances  are  obliged  to  complete  their 
education,  say,  at  19,  to  commence  residence  at  the  university,  say,  at  the 
age  of  16  or  17,  so  as  to  complete  the  tliree  years*  course  before  they  are  20. 

15,561.  {Dean  of  Man ch ester.)  Did  you  form  that  opinipn  from  your 
knowledge  as  having  been  head  of  a  college  at  Oxford  P — I  formed  it  and 
formulated  it  and  published  it  more  than  once  when  I  was  the  actual  head 
of  a  college  at  Oxford.  But  there  are  a  good  many  difficulties  in  intro- 
ducing any  such  change  into  an  old  society  like  that  of  Oicford  or 
Cambridge. 

15,ri62.  (Tir.  Fairhtiim.)  We  have  also  had  on  this  matter  testimony 
given  that  the  conditions  of  university  life  are  so  changed  that  coming  into 
residence  at  what  was  once  the  normal  age  of  16  or  17  has  now  become 
undesirable.  May  I  ask  your  opinion  upon  that  point  P — Of  course  I  had 
that  point  in  my  mind  also,  and  I  felt  all  along  in  dealing  with  the 
question  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  modify  to  some  extent  the  con- 
ditions of  life  for  those  younger  men.  It  would  not  be  quite  right  to  plunge 
a  number  of  young  men  of  16  or  17  into  the  ordinary  life  of  a  college  as  it 
is  at  present  administered,  as  a  rule  ;  so  that  it  had  occurred  to  me,  when 
I  was  considering  the  matter,  that  pos&ibly  soma  colleges  might  be 
persaaded  to  establish  something  of  the  nature  of  hostels,  under  one  of 
their  tutors  or  some  person  connected  with  the  college,  to  receive  students. 
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15,568.  {Sir  Henry  Boseoe.)  That  was  the  objeot,  I  belieye,  of  the 
foundation  of  Oavendish  College,  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

15.564.  {Ladff  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Was  that  not  a  great  failure  P — 
Yes,  but  that  failure  was  easily  accounted  for.  It  was  not  founded 
on  the  lines  that  I  had  in  my  mind  at  all. 

15.565.  (Mr. '  Lyttdton.)  Would  you  contemplate  any  permanent  and 
considerable  reduction  of  the  age  at  which  boys  stay  at  public  schools  P — 
There  are,  I  think,  two  classes  of  boys  at  a  publio  school — ^two  at  least. 
One  is  the  class  of  those  who  rise  to  the  top  of  the  school,  and  who  are 
better  occupied  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19  than  they  wonld  be  any- 
where else.  Such  boys  are  looking  forward  to  continue  their  education  to 
the  age  of  22  or  23,  and  they  get  the  best  part  of  their  school  education, 
say,  between  16  and  19,  in  preparing  for  the  three  or  four  years  at  the 
university.  But  then  in  evet  y  secondary  school  of  the  first  grade  there  is 
a  considerable  class  of  boys  who,  from  circumstances,  have  to  complete 
their  liberal  education  at  19,  let  us  say,  and  their  parents  at  present,  as  a 
rule,  leave  them  at  the  school  t.o  19.  Many  of  those  boys  never  reach  the 
upper  stages  of  the  school ;  they  never  become  members  of  the  sixth 
form,  or  what  one  may  call  the  more  responsible  part  of  the  school,  at 
all,  but  remain  as  members  of  the  fifth  form,  let  us  say,  possibly  from 
15  to  18  years  of  age.  I  hold  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  some  of 
those  boys  if  they  looked  forward  to  leaving  school  at  16  or  17,  tiod  com- 
peting for  a  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  They  would  have  a  new 
intellectual  stimulus  applied ;  they  would  acquire  all  the  associations  of 
the  university,  and  they  would  go  out  into  their  business  in  Manchester 
or  Liverpool,  or  to.  their  professional  work  as  doctors,  or  as  solicitors, 
much  better  prepared  as  educated  men,  than  they  now  are,  after,  perhaps, 
dawdling  for  two  or  three  ye^rs  in  the  fifth  form  of  a  public  school,  giving 
their  chief  attention,  possibly,  to  athletics,  and  acquiring  tastes  which 
become  permanent  all  through  life. 

15.566.  {Mr.  Jehb.)  Might  I  just  ask  one  question  upbn  this.  Would 
you  contemplate  such  boys  taking  honours  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  curriculum  at  Cambridge,  but  1  see 
no  reason  why  a  good  many  of  those  boys  should  not  take  a  respoctable 
class  at  Oxford,  say,  in  history  or  law,  or  in  some  branch  of  natural  science, 
or  possibly  in  classics,  accor^ng  to  i^eir  natural  gift  or  the  destination  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

15.567.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  made  out  clearly  what  would  be  the 
exact  intellectual  advantages  and  the  difference  in  the  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere between  a  hostel  at  the  university,  such  as  you  foreshadow,  for 
these  boys,  and  the  higher  part  of  the  public  school  p — I  had  not  quite 
finished  my  answer  with  regard  to  the  hostel  when  the  other  questions 
arose.  My  idea,  so  far  as  I  have  formulated  it,  was,  that  if  any  college  in 
Oxford,  let  us  say,  were  prepared  to  entertain  this  question,  it  might  be 
done  in  this  way :  that  the  college  might  arrange  for  establishing  some 
small  hostel  in  connexion  with  the  college,  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
its  tutors ;  all  the  members  of  the  hostel  to  be  members  of  the  college, 
but  during  their  first  two  years,  or  until  they  had  reached  a  certain 
point  in  their  university  career,  to  be  not  so  free  as  the  ordinary 
undergraduate  is — with  regard  to  his  daily  aud  nightly  life,  with  regard  to 
the  spending  of  money  and  so  on,— but  to  enjoy  all  the  actual  real 
advantages  of  the  university,  intellectual  and  social,  just  like  the  rest. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  years,  say,  when  the  boy  of  16  has  become 
the  young  man  of  18,  I  had  it  in  my  mind  that  the  college  would  bruig 
him  into  rooms,  and  that  he  would  spend  his  last  year  like  any  other 
member  of  the  college,  of  20  or  22. 

15.568.  {Dean  of  Manehestei'.)  He  might  even  pass  in  earlier  if  he  were 
fit  for  it,  might  he  not  ?— Yes  ;  it  would  be  a  question  of  character,  and  so 
on,  to  bo  determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  college  authorities,  how  soon 
they  would  award  him  rooms  in  college. 

15.569.  (/>.  Fairhavrn,)  I  am  very  anxious,  of  course,  not  to  lead  this 
evidence  into  matters  that  concern  the  university  rather  than  the  schools. 
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but  I  should  be  glad  if  would  give  us  your  judgment  as  io  what  paitioiilar 
coudifcioofl  at  the  univenit j  make  the  later  age  more  desirable  now  for  the 
majority  of  men  ? — What  occurs  to  me,  with  reference  to  that  question,  is 
that  the  ordinary  age  for  entrance  to  the  uniyersitj  is  really  determined  b j 
the  age  at  whicn  the  young  men  who  mostly  frequent  the  university  are 
supposed  to  enter  on  their  professional  life  or  professional  training.     That 
happens  to  be,  in  the  case  of  clergymen,  about  22,  and  in  the  case  of 
doctors  and  of  barristers  it  has  come  by  practice  to  be  about  the  same.     I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  reason  why  young  men  should  not  go, 
perhaps,  a  year  earlier  than  they  do.   It  varies.    I  send  most  of  my  pupils 
before  they  are  19 — at  18,  and  I  always  have  done  so. 

15.570.  I  wanted  really  to  know  whether  it  was  a  necessity  of  school 
life,  or  of  university  life,  thai  accounted  for  the  later  age  P — I  think  the 
age,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  determined  in  the  past  by  the  age  fixed  for 
the  scholarships  and  other  emoluments ;  and  that  the  only  practical  way  of 
modifying  the  university  age  for  the  majority  of  men  is  to  modify  the  age 
for  the  enjoyment  of  its  emoluments. 

15.571.  Of  course  what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  put  the  age  lower  ?— I  do  not  think  that  where  voung  men  are  preparing 
for  professions,  such  as  the  Church,  the  higher  brauohes  of  the  law  and 
medicine,  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  lowering  the  age  much  beyond 
its  present  standard— i.e.  for  those  of  the  wealthier  and  upper  dwses  who 
are  now  enjoying  the  privilege  of  a  university  career. 

15.572.  Let  me  put  one  question  which  is  concrete.  A  boy  enters  the 
university  at  19  years  of  age :  he  rea^ls  for  four  years  for  the  honours 
school ;  he  is  going  into  medicine,  and  must  have  his  B.A.  before  he  ca^n 
specialise ;  he  has  then  five  years  after  he  is  23 ;  he  used  to  have  four 
years,  and  now  has  five— bringing  up  his  actual  years  to  28,  before  he  can 
begin  his  practice  P — That  is  true. 

15.573.  I  wonlcl  like  your  opinion  as  to  that  P—I  think  that  that  lund  of 
usage  will  prevent  the  universities  being  very  largely  frequented  by  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  are  going  to  be  doctors,  for  instance  ;  whereas,  if 
my  suggestion  were  acted  upon,  I  think  a  good  many  more  who  are  going 
to  be  doctors  would  go  to  the  university. 

15.574.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  There  is  one  question  which  I  think  is 
quite  cognate  to  this  matter.  Might  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  that  a  good 
many  rewards,  scholarships,  and  foundations,  should  be  assigned  to  uiose 
of  a  lower  age,  of  whom  you  speak,  or  should  be  obtainable  at  a  lower 
age.  You  said  just  now,  what  is  very  true,  that  scholarships  with  which 
they  go  to  the  university  are  largely  obtained  by  young  men,  say,  verging 
upon  19 ;  but  if  scholarships  were  assigned  by  the  colleges  and  the 
university  to  boys  of  the  age  of  which  you  speak,  do  not  you  think  that 
those  eleemosynary  endowments  would  be  better  applied  than  they  some- 
times are  now  ?— My  feeling  with  regard  to  that  is,  that  I  would  rather 
open  th»  door  so  to  speak,  for  such  an  experiment  by  making  provision 
for  it,  and  seeing  whether  there  was  a  natural  demand  for  it  in  the  nrst 
instance.  If  that  natural  demand  arose,  and,  if  after  a  few  years* 
experience  there  was  anything  like  a  considerable  number  of  those 
younger  students,  at  Oxl'ord  and  Cambridge,  it  is  very  probable  that 
public  opinion  would  begin  to  ask  for  some  share  in  the  endowments,  in 
the  shape  of  scholarships. 

15.575.  That  is  true ;  but  if  you  will  pardon  my  pressing  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  see  those  very  boys,  who  might,  very  properly  do,  go  on 
to  the  university  earlier,  so  as  to  begin  their  course  of  life  at  an  earlier 
point,  may  be  excluded  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  pecuniary  advaatages 
at  present  obtainable  by  them  ? — That  is  tiue  ;  at  the  same  time  I  should 
not  like  to  create  an  artificial  reason  for  their  going,  so  as  possibly  to 
interfere  with  what  is  a  very  good  type  of  education  for  those  who  can 
afford  the  time  to  devote  to  it. 

15.576.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  We  have  had  it  represented  to  us  from  an 
infiuential  quarter  that  the  athleticism  of  the  nnivendties  is  even  a  more 
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seriooB  fact  than  that  at  school.  Would  you  not  be  rather  afraid  that 
those  yonng  men  at  16  might  jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  bo  to 
speak  P — ^I  should  not  be  afraid  of  that,  because  by  transferring  them 
from,  say,  the  fifth  form  at  school,  where  they  have  no  pai-ticular  motive, 
except  to  keep  out  of  trouble  and  enjoy  their  life,  to  the  university,  where 
thev  have  the  distinct  motive  before  them  of  obtaining  a  degree,  which 
will  give  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  that  age,  you  apply  an  intellectual 
stimulus  that  you  do  not  apply  at  school ;  so  that  although  the  athletic 
associations  are,  possibly,  as  btrong  at  the  university  as  at  school,  you 
would  find  that  they  were  brought  within  the  sphere  of  other  strong 
associfltionB  also,  and  that  many  of  those  boys  would  not  be  drawn  into 
the  athletic  current,  so  much  if  they  left  school  at  16,  as  if  they  stayed  at 
school  until  18  or  19. 

15.577.  (Sir  Henry  Boseoe.)  With  regard  to  the  education  in  large 
centres,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  do  you  desire  to  see  a  system  of 
schooled,  such  as  you  have  indicated,  supplemented  in  any  other  way  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  town— for  instance,  technical  and  arts  schools  P 
— I  should  like  to  see  the  county  authority  in  possession  of  full  power  to 
establish  such  technical  schools  of  a  secondary  kind  as  might,  in  their 
judgment,  be  required. 

15.578.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  that  (ower  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  P — Yes. 

15.579.  Also  what  opinion  do  you  hold  with  regard  to  education  beyond 
the  limits  of  school  age — evening  instruction,  for  instance  P — There  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  great  field  for  the  activity  of  the  county  authority.  So  far 
as  m^  experience  of  a  city  like  liristol  goes,  that  has  not  been  at  all 
sufficiently  worked  as  yet. 

15.580.  But  vou  would  leave  the  whole  initiative  with  the  county 
authority  ? — I  ehould  leave  the  initiative  with  the  county  authority. 

15.581.  Have  you  any  otheiL  remark  to  make  with  regard  to  this 
particular  point  in  your  precis  P — Nothing,  beyond  what  I  have  put  down 
there. 

15.582.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  vie«v  as  there  expressed.  I  should 
like,  for  instance,  to  ask  what  you  mean  by  the  suggestion  of  a  super- 
annuation rule  tor  each  school  and  each  department  of  a  school  ^ — My 
feeling,  on  the  whole,  with  regard  to  that  question  is,  that  the  best  system 
of  education  will  be  established  if  the  county  authority  starts  with  the 
idea  that  the  first  tiling  to  be  looked  to  is  the  type  of  school  required  by  the 
population,  rather  than  if  they  start  with  the  idea  that  they  must  have  a 
school  for  children  leaving  at  16  years  of  age,  and  another  for  children 
leaviug  at  17,  and  so  on.  Having  done  that  I  should  say  that  in  each 
school,  and  not  only  in  each  school  but  in  each  department  of  the  school, 
they  should  enact  that  the  children  must  come  under  a  super- 
annuation rule,  unless  they  reach  a  particular  position  in  the  school ;  and  ' 
that,  as  a  mattei  of  fact,  would  indirectly  detennino  the  grade  of  school  as 
well,  as  the  Endowed  Schools  CommissioQerB  called  it. 

15.583.  Would  you  explain  exactly  what  you  mean  by  a  superannuation 
rule  by  an  example  P — Supposing  that  a  school  were  established  with  an 
upper  and  a  lower  department,  for  example,  a  secondary  high  school 
in  a  town,  and  that  the  education  in  those  two  departments  was  mapped 
out,  then  I  would  say  that  every  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  reach  the  upper 
department  by  a  certain  age  to  be  fixed  would  become  superannuated. 

15,^84.  That  is  to  say,  discharged  P — ^I  should  put  it  at  the  discretion  of 
the  headmaster  or  mistress,  subject  to  a  report  to  the  govern iug  body,  to 
say  that  that  pupil  must  leave  the  school. 

15,585.  (Mr.  Lytidton,)  What  would  happen  to  him  p — ^In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  pupil  would  get  out  of  the  department  into  the  upper  depart* 
ment ;  and  the  tenth  case  would  have  to  be  cqpsidered  in  this  way :  if  the 
pupil  was  dull,  but  bore  a  tLoroughly  good  character,  then  the  ride  would 
be  suspended  bo  as  to  give  him  another  opportuniiy.    In  that  way  yoxi 
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noi  oiilj  gftde  your  aohools  bai  yon  apply  a  stimnliu  all  through  jour 
schools. 

15,586.  (Sir  Mewry  Bosco;)  You  are  of  opinion  then  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  syiM  of  schools  specially  snited  to  the  needs  of  the  anmjnnding 
population  is  to  be  made  the  ruling  idea? — Yes,  the  idea  from  which  yoa 
start;  and  the  question  of  age,  with  the  superannuation  rule  sensiUy 
worked,  would  adjust  itself. 

15,687.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  masters,  what  special  adTiee 
would  Tou  gire  P — ^I  think  it  ought  to  be  yeiy  definitely  laid  down  that  it 
would  be  the  du^  of  everr  governing  body,  that,  in  appointing  the  head- 
master of  a  particular  kind  of  school,  they  should  appoint  someone  witii 
such  attainments  and  sympathies  as  correspond  with  the  main  ourricoliim 
of  the  schooL 

15,588.  You  would  not  put  a  dassioal  man  at  the  head  of  a  scientific 
school,  or  vice  ver$d  that  is  to  say  P — No.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  paramount  duty. 

15  589.  Is  not  that  so  at  the  present  time  P — I  think  the  character  of 
Hchools  is  liable  to  change  a  little  from  that  being  neglected  from  time 
io  time. 

15.590.  (Mrs.  Sifhjtoirk.)  So  far  as  I  understand,  you  consider  that 
education  can  be  out  into  len«^hs ;  thai  if  a  boy  is  leaving  school  at 
14  or  16  years  of  age,  it  does  not  matter  about  his  havin^r  been  taught  up 
to  that  age  with  boys  lenving  at  18  or  19  P — I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  so  much  distinction  in  the  type  of  education  as  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  thought  they  could  make. 

15.591.  You  would  not  carry  that  down  to  elementary  education,  and 
Hay  that  elementary  education  could  be  made  continuous  with  Secondary 
Education,  would  you  P  —I  should  like  the  elementary  education  to  oease, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  standards,  and  everything  else  to  come  under  the 
Secondary  Education  authority. 

15.592.  What  I  meant  was,  would  you  recommend  a  boy,  who  could 
manage  to  pay  the  fees,  to  go  to  a  secondary  school,  even  if  he  had  to 
leave  it  at  13  P — ^Yes,  I  should  like  that.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  in  an 
elementary  school  who  rans  through  the  standards  at  an  early  age.  As 
soon  as  he  is  through  the  standards  i  should  wish  to  see  tliat  boy  sent 
forward  to  a  secondly  school  with  an  exhibition. 

15,598.  Even  for  a  few  months  p — No  ;  I  would  give  him  the  exhibition 
so  as  to  encourage  him  to  stay.  Assuming  that  a  boy  of  onlv  average 
abUitv  passes  through  the  standards  by  the  time  he  is  14,  a  clever  boy 
would  pass  through  at  11  or  12,  or  18  possibly.  I  should  like  to  see  e^erj 
such  boy  sent  forward  to  a  suitable  socondiurv  school  with  an  exhibition 
that  would  entitle  him  to  remain  at  that  school  until  he  was  15. 

15.594.  What  our  witnesses  have  usually  told  us  is  that  with  clever  boys 
it  does  not  matter ;  you  can  move  them  on  from  one  school  to  another ; 
but  that  the  average  boy*s  education  is  very  much  injured  if,  when  he  is 
going  to  leave  school  early,  he  has  to  begin  subjects  with  boys  who  are 
going  on  with  them  later.  That  is  not  your  view,  I  understand  p — I  do 
not  fear  that  he  would  suffer  very  much,  if  he  had  anything  like  a  year  for 
them  in  the  new  school.  There  might  be  a  little  friction  at  the  beginning, 
but  I  think  he  would  gain  more  tiian  he  would  lose  by  his  new  associations, 
by  the  new  atmosphere  into  which  he  is  taken,  by  the  mixture  of  classes 
and  so  on. 

15.595.  But  after  14,  you  think  that  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  at  16  the 
education  may  be  taken  on  quite  the  same  lines  as  if  he  were  leaving  at 
18,  so  far  as  it  goes?— There  is  very  little  real  essential  diflbrenoe 
between  the  secondary  school  of  what  is  called  the  second  grade  type  and 
the  third  grade  school  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  school ;  and  not  so 
great  a  difference  as  is  sometimes  made  to  appear  between  the  lower  classes 
of  a  secondary  school  and  the  upper  classes  of  on  elementary  echoed  -  so 
that  I  do  not  think  the  friction,  or  loss  of  time,  or  the   "     ' 
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involved  Ib  bo  great  as  people  wLo  are  not  engaged  in  education  someliinerli 
l^nagine  it  to  be. 

15.596.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  With  I'egard  to  sending  on  all  boys,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  you  would  like  all  boys  who  have  passed  out  of  the  standards, 
pay  at  12,  to  go  on  as  a  matter  of  course  with  an  exhibition  to  a  secondary 
school  ?—  1  should  like  to  see  that  done,  if  it  were  possible,  of  course. 

15.597.  Have  you  considered  the  effect  that  that  might  produce  in 
f  ncouraging  parents  of  the  comparatively  well-to-do  classes  to  send  their 
children  to  elementary  schools,  for  the  sake  of  qualifying  for  those 
exhibitions  p — I  liave  in  my  precis  in  another  part  indicated  my  view  with 
regard  to  that ;  that  exhibitions  should  be  of  two  types,  that  they  should 
have  a  miidmum  value  and  a  maximum  value. 

16.598.  We  shall  have  that  later,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

15.599.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  You  would  not  regard  it  as  a  certainty  that 
parents  of  a  well-to-do  tyi>e  send  their  childT-en  to  board  schools,  would 
you? — No,  I  should  be  very  ^lad  that  they  should  do  so,  if  they  are 
inclined  to  do  so.  1  think  it  is  rery  good  to  have  an  inter-mixture  of 
classes  both  ways. 

15.600.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  I  under dtand  you  to  say  that  in  every  town  of 
Aofficient  size  you  would  like  to  see  three  types  of  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

15.601.  The  two  modem  types  and  a  classical  school  P — ^Yes. 

15.602.  Have  you  considered  at  aU  ho^f  large  each  of  the  schools  must 
be  in  order  to  be  financially  sound  p— No,  I  have  not  considered  it  in 
detail,  because  it  is  ver^  difficult  to  consider  those  things  in  any  detail 
without  going  into  questions  of  expense,  and  those  questions  dei)end  very 
much  upon  local  circumstances. 

15.603.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  the  number — alx>at  P — ^I  am 
not  one  of  those  schoolmasters  who  are  in  favour  of  very  large  numbers  in 
schools ;  I  should  be  content  with  a  moderate  number  in  each  school. 
Some  of  the  best  schools  that  I  know  in  England  are  schools  with  not 
much  more  than  100  boys ;  160,  I  should  say,  was  ample  material  for 
making  a  good  school. 

15.604.  So  that  you  would  be  satisfied  if  the  population  was  of  such  a 
kind  and  magnitude  as  to  support  three  schools  of  this  mae  ;  yon  would 
then  make  them  separate  schools,  supposing  that  each  might  contain 
15l)  boys  P — Say  200  for  any  such  school.  I  should  be  quite  content  with 
a  school  of  200.  I  think  it  could  be  worked  as  well  as  a  school  of  400 ; 
audit  has  the  further  advantage,  if  it  is  well  worked,  of  bringing  the 
influence  of  the  headmaster  to  bear  more  directly  upon  the  mass  of  the 
pupils. 

15.605.  And  you  think  that  there  would  not  be  financial  difficulties  in 
working  such  a  school  P — Quite  so. 

15.606.  I  want  just  to  ask  you  one  question  with  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  central  educational  authority.  I  understand  you  to  imply 
that  separate  functions  might  be  assigned  to  the  council  and  the  Minit&er 
in  order  to  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  functions  ;  that  some  functions  might  be  assigned  to  the  council 
as  such,  or  to  the  commission  as  such,  rather  than  to  the  Minister.  Have 
you  defined  that  in  any  way  ? — I  have  assumed  that  the  central  authority, 
or  commission,  or  council,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  should  exercise 
the  functions  enumerated  on  page  8  of  the  headmasters'  memorial ;  that 
is  to  say,  taking  over  certain  functions  from  the  Charity  Oommissioners,  and 
the  Educational  Department,  determining  the  areas  of  districts,  receiving 
reports  from  the  county  authority,  and  entablishing  and  maintaining  a 
system  of  registration — bothior  scnools  and  individual  teachers ;  ^t  they 
should  receive  and  allot  any  Imperial  grant ;  that  they  should  further  nMeive 
from  the  county  authority  reports  of  examinations,  and  so  on,  and  should 
supervise  the  examination  of  non-local  schools  directly  in  connexion  with 
the  universities,  or  otherwise,  as  they  might  determine.   All  those  functioiis 
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I  had  thought  of  their  diBoharging  as  a  oommittee.  or  oommission,  by  the 
▼ote  of  the  majority — hj  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

15.607.  The  Minister  presiding  over  the  commission  ? — Yes.  If  that  is 
thought  b^  those  who  are  familiar  with  <mx  administrati've  system  not  to 
be  compatible  with  the  position  of  a  Minister,  who  would  be  resporjnble 
in  the  House  of  Oommous,  then  I  sliould  rather,  on  the  whole,  retain  the 
administrative  independence  of  this  commission,  and  connect  it  less 
closely  with  the  Mmister. 

15.608.  That  would  invoWe  separating  those  functions  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  headmasters'  memorandum  into  two  part8,  some  of 
them  to  be  handed  over  to  the  commission  in  the  same  way  in  which 
certain  fimctions  now  belong  to  the  Charity  €k>mmission,  and  otherB  to 
belong  to  the  Minister  properly,  independently  of  the  commiflsicii. 
Would  you  be  disposed  to  go  into  that  any  further  as  to  the  partioolar 
functions  P — No,  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  go  into  the  details  of  that, 
because  it  is  a  matter  which  would  require  a  good  deal  of  delicate 
adjustment. 

16.609.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that 
Tou  would  assign  to  the  central  authority  all  the  functions,  as  regards  non- 
local  schools,  that  you  assign  to  the  local  authority  as  re^^urds  local 
schools? — In  theory  I  should  do  so,  certainly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
of  those  sohools  are  old  established,  and  are  under  legislation  which  has 
been  passed  as  the  result  of  commissions,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  oentnl 
authority  would  probably  scarcely  touch  their  adminibtration  at  all,  except 
that  it  would  have  the  right  to  see  that  they  are  maintained  in  a  state  ol 
efficiency. 

15.610.  That  was  precisely  my  reason  for  putting  the  question.  There 
are  certain  schools,  of  course,  speciiically  excluded  from  the  supervision 
of  the  Charity  Commission,  if  I  understand  aright  P— Yes. 

15.611.  You  would  not  therefore  say,  would  you,  that  the  functions  and 
powers  that  are  now  exercised  over  endowed  schools  by  the  Charity  Com- 
mission should  be  handed  over  to  the  central  authority,  as  regards  the  non- 
local schools  P — I  should  assume  that  every  educational  function  and  power 
which  is  now  exercised  by  the  Charity  (Commission  would  be  handed  over. 

15.612.  But  you  would  not,  as  it  were,  go  back  upon  the  legislation 
that  distinguished  certain  public  schools  from  endowed  schools  P — No.  I 
should  interfere  with  them  as  little  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  you 
must  have  some  central  authority,  and  the  strong  schools  are  always 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  I  think — they  have  many  friends  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere,  so  that  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  fear,  with 
regard  to  them,  that  this  central  authority  will  become  either  too  powerful 
or  too  interfering. 

15.613.  That  involves  the  other  question  that  I  intended  to  ask.  Would 
you  grant  to  the  central  authority  what  you  have  conceded,  in  your 
answers  to  the  right  honourable  chairman,  to  the  local  authority, 
namely,  power  to  appoint  anv  member  or  members  on  the  governing  body 
of  those  schools  P — I  should  be  quite  ready  to  go  as  far  as  that.  I  see  no 
objection  to  that  at  all.  It  often  helps  indeed  to  make  matters  run  much 
more  easily  if  the  authority  is  represented,  because  of  the  intercommuni- 
cation ;  it  saves  friction. 

15.614.  (Mr.  (JockhtMH.)  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  this  modem 
type  of  school  which  is  the  test  instrument  for  giving  SecondajT' Education 
— I  mean  the  higher  grade  school  P — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it.  Being  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Firth 
College  at  Sheffield,  I  have  seen  a  little  of  the  central  elementary  higher 
grade  school  at  Sheffield  from  the  time  it  was  started. 

15.615.  That  is  a  good  type  of  what  I  mean  P— To  that  extent  I  have  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  it. 

15.616.  Have  you  been  bearing  those  schools  in  mind  when  you  set  out 
this  scheme  of  towns  of  a  certain  size  having  three  schools ;  do  you  give 
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Higher  Ghrade  Schools  a  place  at  all  ? — Yes ;  my  idea  vnih  regard  to  schools 
of  that  kind  is  that  they  should  be  handed  oter  to  the  comity  authority 
for  Secondary  Education,  and  that  there  should  be  some  very  careful 
financial  adjustment  as  to  the  money  expended  on  those  schools,  and  the 
money  expended  on  the  parallel  secondary  schools.  I  should  desire  to 
see,  as  far  as  possible,  all  children  placed  pretty  much  on  the  same  level 
financially,  whether  they  were  in  that  school  or  in  a  parallel  school. 

15.617.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  that  in  order  to  rectify  the  matter  and  begin 
de  novo  in  the  proper  manner,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  away  from  all 
existing  school  boards,  those  secondary  schools,  or  forms  of  secondary 
schools,  which  they  have  established  P — ^Yes,  I  think  ii-  would ;  but  I 
should  endeavour  to  meet  them  by  giving  them  a  very  considerable 
representation  on  the  ooimty  authority  of  their  town. 

16.618.  How  would  you  arrive  at  thatf — It  would  have  to  be  done  in 
constituting  the  county  authority.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  formxdated 
my  ideas  about  that. 

15.619.  You  have  spoken  about  boys  being  left  in  a  primary  school  untU 
they  have  gone  through  all  the  standards,  and  afker  that  coming  to  these 
secondary  schools.  Do  you  mean  as  high  as  the  Seventh  Standard  —I 
suppose  you  do  ? — I  purposely  said;  the  standards  to  be  adjusted  as  might 
be  tnonght  necessary.  I  should  like  to  leave  that  rather  to  the  decision  of 
those  who  are  experts,  in  elementary  education. 

15.620.  But  you  surely  would  not  allow  your  local  authority  to  detennine 
in  every  separate  district  what  was  to  be  the  standard  to  be  reached  P — 
The  Education  Department  would,  of  course,  decide  that. 

15.621.  The  Education  Department  have  decided  that  you  may  go  up  to 
Standard  VIl.  P — ^I  do  not  know  at  what  age  it  is  conuidered  that  a  child 
passes  Standiurd  YII.    I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  the  details. 

15.622.  Are  you  aware  that  Secondary  Education  really  begins  very 
frequently  at  Standard  Y. ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  child  beg^  learning 
French,  say,  in  Standard  Y.,  and  takes  the  first  year's  French,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  other  subjects  P — Yes ;  then  that  could  all  be  included  in  what 
I  call  the  revision  of  the  standards,  according  as  experience  might  suggest 
that  they  ought  to  be  modified. 

15.623.  Then  do  I  understand  that  in  order  to  make  your  "scheme 
workable,  primary  education  should  now  be  put  back  and  confined  to  the 
tluee  Bs  P  — I  do  not  say  to  the  three  Bs ;  I  did  not  mean  necessarily  the 
three  Bs,  but  to  the  standards  >- with  such  revision  and  modification  as 
might  be  required  on  the  supposition  that  the  children  would  leave  the 
elementary  school  at  a  certain  age — on  the  average,  say,  14.  At  present 
that,  as  I  understand,  has  been  entirely  thrown  overboard.  The  children 
in  a  higher  grade  school,  such  as  the  Central  School  at  Sheffield,  probably 
range  from  11  to  15  or  16  ;  and  yet  those  children,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
are  enjoying  free  education  up  to  perhaps  16,  and  are  probably  costing  the 
rates  and  the  Exchequer  4Z.  10«.  or  5/.  a  head,  per  annum,  all  the  time  ; 
whereas  the  children  in  a  parallel  secondary  school  have  to  be  maintained 
and  educated  by  their  parents. 

15.624.  (Sir  Henry  Bosaoe,)  Would  you  desire  to  see  the  parallel 
secondary  school  then  made  as  open,  or  would  you  rather  put  a  fee  upon 
those  other  schools  P — If  I  had  to  consider  the  matter,  I  shomd  try  to  work 
out  a  system  of  such  a  kind  that  the  bulk  of  the  children  in  those  two 
schools,  if  they  are  to  continue  different  types  of  school,  should  be  on  the 
same  footing  with  regard  to  the  expense  t-o  their  parents  and  the  assistance 
from  the  State. 

15.625.  (Lady  Frederick  Caveiidish.)  A  little  of  both,  do  you  mean — 
assistance  from  the  State  and  a  fee  too  P — Yes. 

15.626.  (Mr.  Cockbum.)  I  understand  your  opinion  to  be  that  boys 
would  remain  in  the  primary  school  until  14  p— Yee. 

15.627.  Then  I  am  able  to  say  definitely  that,  if  they  do  that,  they 
wonM,  aooording  to  the  code  of  the  Education  Department  necessarily  have 
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gone  in  for  a  oonsiderable  beginning,  at  all  eTents,  in  ilie  -way  of  m 
Seoondaxy  Education  P — I  have  no  objection. 

15.628.  In  the  ordinary  primary  Bohoolp — I  am  assaming  that  the 
oorricnlnm  of  the  primary  Bchool  is  fixed  so  as  to  give  the  best  possible 
education  up  to  the  age  of  14.  and  I  am  ossuming  that  the  avera^  boy 
will  leave  school  then  and  go  to  work. 

16.629.  It  has  been  found  by  practical  experience,  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  that  the    best  way   to  continue  those  loi^ely-increasing 
numbers  of  children  in  the  board  schoolp,  who  are  remaining  longer  than 
14.  so  ss  to  give  a  C(»ntinuity  of  the  same  class  of  education  at  a  school 
on  the  same  lines  and  under  the  same  central  authority  (the  £dncati<m 
Department  or  others),  is  by  forming  a  higher  grade  school,  as  it  is  called, 
that  shall  distinctly  be  a  continuation  school  for  those  who  wOl  remain 
longer  on  the  same  educational  lines — st  all  events,  the  same  carricnlum 
— as  they  have  been  working  at  from  10  years  old.     It  seems  to  me  that 
your  method  would  entirelv  destroy  the  whole  of  that  ^stem.    You  would 
nuike  the  continuation  tuke  place  under  oew  conditions,  under  a  new 
authority^  and  new  provisions  altogether.    I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you 
see  no  difficulty  in  disrupting  the  whole  thing  in  that  wayP--Is  it  not 
the  fact  that  those  schools  nave  arisen  because  there  were  no  corresponding 
secondary  schools  into  which  the  children  could  be  received.    That  is  how 
it  has  occurred  to  me. 

16,680.  That  is  not  quite  the  fact.  I  think  it  would  be  more  correct  if 
vou  were  to  say  that  they  have  arisen  from  the  increased  demand  for  that 
kind  of  education — a  new  demand,  in  fact  ? — I  cannot  see  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  papsing  these  boys  on  to  schools  properly  organised 
under  the  authority  that  had  to  deal  with  Secondary  Education  generally. 

16,631.  It  requires  same  familiarity  with  the  Education  Department's 
rules  P— On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  how  the  present  system  is  to  go 
on  developing,- giving  virtually  free  education  up  to  15  or  16  years  of  age 
to  one  particular  class  of  boys  in  one  particular  type  of  school  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  whilst  boys  who  are  getting  a  somewhat  parallel 
education  have  to  receive  it  at  the  expense  of  their  parents. 

16.682.  (Dean  of  MancTietter.)  1  suppose  you  mean  in  grammar  schools  ; 
you  are  thinking  of  grammar  schools  r*— I  am  thinking  of  a  gra.nmar  scliool 
or  any  high  school  &at  might  be  established  in  a  town. 

16.683.  {Mr.  CocJchum.)  Then  I  will  only  ask  you  one  question  more  on 
this  subject.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  for  any  Government 
to  carry  succesfully  through  Parliament— at  this  time  of  day — a  mefisure 
which  would  take  away  these  schools  from  a  large  number  of  corporate  bodies 
—  school  boards  all  over  the  country — who  have  established  nigher  grade 
schools,  some  of  them  having  expended  as  much  as  lOO.OOOZ.  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  or  three  of  thone  school b.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a 
possible  thing,  or  will  it  not  rather  be  necessary  to  face  the  difficulty  in 
another  wayp — I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  know  what  the  politi<»l 
difficulties  might  be  ;  but  it  occurs  to  n^e  that  if  the  school  boards  have 
spent  so  largely  as  that,  it  makes  the  problem  more  difficult,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  Secondary  Education  was  not  organised  a  little  earlier. 

15.634.  Then,  coming  to  one  other  point,  may  I  ask  whether  you 
would  like  to  see,  and  are  you  quite  dear  that  all  this  provision  for 
evening  education  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  county  council 
or  of  this  new  local  authority  P — I  should  like  to  see  the  local  authority 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  facilities  for  evening  education,  either 
through  their  technical  schools  and  colleges  or  tJirough  the  university 
college  of  the  town,  or  by  such  other  means  as  experience  might  suggept 
1  hold  that  it  is  of  great  value  to  a  city  population  that  they  should  have 
every  fadlity  and  every  encouragement  for  the  continuation  of  education 
after  the  bojs  and  girls  leave  school  and  begin  their  worJL 

15.635.  Are  you  aware  that  that  work  is  being  almost  exclusively  done 
by  the  school  boards P— I  know  that  it  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent  >*y 
t^e  sehool  boards,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  local  univeraity  oeUeges^  and 
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also  by  sncL  tedmioal  sohuols  as  the  great  Merohant  Yentnren'  School 
or  College,  at  Bristol,  with  which,  no  dcnbt,  yon  are  acqnainted. 

15,686.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  it  within  yonr  knowledge  that  there 
are  abont  20,000  snch  yonng  people  as  Mr.  Oockbnm  refers  to  nnder 
instmction  in  the  school  board  schools  in  Manchester  alone  P — ^Yes.  I  have 
had  papers  showing  the  nnmbers  ;  it  is  a  very  remarkable  work. 

15.637.  (Mr.  Cockhwn.)  Are  yon  aware  that  Leeds  has  got  abont  12,000  P 
— ^Yes.  I  myself  had  to  do  with  a  society  a  ^ood  many  years  ago— we  called 
it  the  Becreative  Evening  School  Socie^ — m  Bristol,  just  at  the  time  that 
a  similar  society  was  started  in  London ;  and  we  had,  in  conjunction  with 
the  school  boards  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  evening. 

15.638.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  are  prepared  to  break  all  that 
up,  and  put  it  into  new  hands  P — No,  that  is  quite  a  different  subject  from 
tiie  higher  grade  school. 

15.639.  I  thiiik  not ;  it  is  Secondary  Education  given  very  largely  by 
the  school  board  in  the  evening,  to  many  adults,  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  an 
increasing  number P  -No,  I  should  not  wish  to  take  that  away;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  work  should  not  ba  equally  well  done  by  the 
oounty  authority  which  would  come  into  operation  under  the  new  Act 

15.640.  AVho  would  have  no  clientele  to  draw  upon  at  all,  but  would 
depend  upon  that  created  by  somebody  else  for  them  P— On  which  body 
no  doubt  the  school  boards  would  be  largely  represented. 

15.641.  You  indizde  then  in  all  your  ideas  that  the  school  boardi^  would 
be  largely  represented  P — Yes,  largely  represented  on  any  city  or  county 
authonty. 

15.642.  Would  you  give  us  at  this  point  your  views  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  local  authority  p — 1  cannot  say  that  I  have  worked  out 
in  detail  my  ideas  with  regard  to  she  constitution  of  such  a  local  authority, 
except  that  I  should  like  to  see  all  the  leading  educational  interests  of  a 
great  city,  for  instance,  represented  on  it. 

15.643.  I  suppose  that  in  the  rural  counties  the  county  council  would 
do ;  or  how  would  you  construct  the  new  authority  for  tnem  p — I  should 
like  to  see  a  separate  education  committee  in  the  counties,  about  half 
of  which  consisted  of  members  of  the  county  council  nominated  by 
themselves. 

15.644.  And  the  other  half  P —  The  other  half  being  representative 
members  elected  in  such  a  way  as  experience  in  working  out  the  scheme 
might  suggest. 

15.645.  And  are  those  to  be  representative  of  school  boards,  too  P — ^Yes, 
to  be  a  SAQondary  Education  Committee. 

15,64b.  Are  they  also  to  embody  representatiyes  of  the  school  boards  p — 
The  school  boards  ought  to  have  a  strong  representation  there  also,  of 
course. 

15.647.  Now,  then,  comes  the  practical  difficulty.  Let  us  take  the  West 
Biding,  for  example,  suppose  that  you  could  exclude  from  the  West  Biding 
all  the  county  boroughs,  would  you  let  them  stand  as  separate  units  by 
themselves ;  is  that  your  view? — I  am  not  familiar  locally  with  the  West 
Biding.  I  should  assume  that  that  would  be  the  generu  principle  to  go 
upon. 

15.648.  Every  borough  which  is  to  day  created  a  county  borough  by 
population  would  be  recognised  as  a  popular  unit  p — I  hold  that  it  would 
be  best  to  leave  that  to  work  as  the  unit. 

15.649.  Excluding  the  oouuty  boroughs,  and  taking  the  West  Biding  as  a 
sample,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you  would  have  to  deal  with 
about  60  school  boards,  iJl  of  whom,  I  suppose,  would  require  some  share 
in  arriving  at  the  representatives  to  go  on  to  the  county  council  or  local 
rathorilgrP—Yesi 
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15.650.  Will  yon  tell  me  how  P— It  would  not  be  difficult  in  fnming  « 
scheme  to  ny  that  this  ooun^  authority  should  consist  of  so  many 
individualB,  and  that  a  oertaiD  proportion  of  tboee  should  be  elected  by  ^e 
school  boards  of  the  district  I  should  like  to  sec  a  certain  proportion 
also  elected  by  the  teachers  of  the  district,  aud  a  certain  other  proportion 
elected  in  other  ways  probably,  so  as  to  make  a  fairly  representative  board 
for  tlie  district. 

15.651.  But  every  school  board,  being  a  corporate  authority  in  itself, 
big  and  little,  you  would  have  a  little  school  board  of  five  members  for  a 
plfico  with  200  people,  whether  put  on  an  equality  with  a  l>ort>n^h  not 
quite  big  enough  to  rank  as  a  county  borough,  but  yet  with  its  49,000 
inliabitants— the  little  parish  taking  equal  rank  with  the  big:  town^in 
nominating  representatives? — That  difficulty  must  come  up  ^rith  every 
system  of  representation  I  am  afraid ;  I  belicTe  it  could  be  adjusted  iu 
some  way. 

15,662.  Does  not  that  militate  against  the  possibility  of  sshool  boards 
being  represented  by  a  selection  of  themselyes  in  that  way  P — X  do  not 
know.  If  the  sdiool  boards  are  likely  to  be  jealous  of  one  another  it 
might;  but  I  should  have  thought  that  there  would  have  been  a  sort 
of  solidariiy  between  the  school  boards,  po  that  if  they  were  told  that  the 
school  boards  of  a  district  had  to  elect  three  or  four  or  five  members  Qf  snob 
an  authority,  they  would  easily  work  out  a  modtts  operandi. 

15.653.  And  you  have  said  that  you  would  have  a  full  half —I  suppose 
yoQ  would  have  a  majority  of  the  county  councillors,  because  of  their 
rating  powers  P — It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  county  council  should 
be  well  represented  on  the  authority,  in  order  to  carry  out  any  TwAuig 
proposals  satisfactorily. 

15.654.  You  have  said  that  school  boards  and  teachers  should  be 
represented ;  is  there  anybody  else  that  you  would  like  to  see  represented 
on  such  a  kx>dy  P — Of  course  the  question  arises  whether  it  would  be  well 
^o  ask  the  universities  to  nominate,  or  quarter  sessions,  or  any  other 
representative  bodies ;  but  I  confess  that  I  have  not  worked  out  any  scheme 
in  detaiL 

16.655.  (Mr,  Fotiwirk.)  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that 
Secondary  Education  should  be  entirely  self-supporting,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  suggested  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  free.  With 
which  of  these  opinions  do  you  agree  ? — I  (»nnot  say  that  I  agree  with 
either  of  those  opinions.  I  do  not  see  how  Secondary  Education  could  be 
made  free  without  laying  a  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people,  which  they 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  bear,  at  any  rate.  On  the  other  hand  I  think  the 
idea,  which  was  the  idea  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  that  . 
after  providing  for  buildings  and  apparatus,  all  the  rest  of  the  expenses 
should  be  provided  by  fees,  can  hardly  be  carried  out,  and  I  think  that 
more  aid  must  be  given  from  the  public  purse  than  that  principle  would 
imply.  The  mere  gift  of  free  education  in  all  the  elementary  schools  has 
altered  the  condition  of  things  and  the  circumstances  entirely. 

15.656.  Supposing  that  Secondary  Education  were  to  be  entirely  self- 
supporting,  would  you  say  that  the  position  of  those  who  are  now  receiving 
S^!ondary  Education  in  the  elementary  schools  would  be  afiected  by  that  ? 
— 1  do  not  see  how  you  could  possibly  adjust  the  relationship  of  the  higher 
grade  elementary  school  and  the  lower  grade  secondary  school  if  you  are  to 
adhere  to  the  principle  that  all  lower  grade  secondaiy  schools  must  be 
self-supporting. 

15.657.  {Sir  Henry  RosGoe.)  Except  by  means  of  scholarships  P — Except 
by  way  of  exhibitions  or  scholarships.  Ion  would  have  what  are  virtually 
two  schools  in  any  great  town — parallel  to  one  another :  one  supported 
by  the  State  giving  virtually  free  education,  and  the  other  supported 
by  the  parents,  and  by  the  very  parents  who  are  paying  the  rates  and 
taxes. 

15.658.  (Bea/n  of  McmchesUr.)  I  suppose  yon  are  aware  that  it  is  not 
uuTerBally  the  case  P— I  know  that  some  of  them  require  fees,  and  some 
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do  not.    At  Sheffield,  if  I  remember  rightly,  they  charge  no  fee;  at 
Manchester,  I  suppose,  a  fee  is  charged. 

15.659.  {Mr.  CocJthum.)  I  think  Sheffield  is  the  only  fiee  one  ?— Yes, 

15.660.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  I  think  you  do  not  suggest  any  change  necessarily, 
with  regard  to  the  Education  Department,  for  elementary  schools,  except 
this  modification  of  the  standards? — No,  except  as  denning  the  limits 
between  elementary  education  and  Secondary  Education. 

15.661.  You  refer  in  your  precis  to  the  constitution  of  a  council  for  the 
Minister  who  represents  Secondary  Education  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Are  you  thinking  of  a  Minister  of  Secondary  Education  independently  of  a 
Minister  for  primary  education  P— I  cannot  say  that  I  have  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  real  point  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
if  you  are  to  have  a  system  of  Secondary  Education  thoroughly  organised, 
you  must  have  someone  charged  with  the  representation  of  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Whether  ho  should  be  the  same  Minister  who  is  charged 
with  the  representation  of  elementary  education  or  not  is  a  question  that 
I  have  not  gone  into. 

15.662.  You  see  no  objection  to  there  being  one  Minister  of  Education  to 
be  responsible  for  it  in  all  its  branches  P — No ;  certainly,  my  own  feelings 
and  sympathies  are  all  in  favour  of  bringing  the  dil^erent  paits  of  education 
together  into  one  body. 

15.663.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  the  absorption  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  in  the  new  Minister  P — No. 

15.664.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  think  that  some  of  the  difficulties 
wliich  have  been  suggested  by  other  Commissioners  would  disappear  if  one 
Minister  has  the  handling  of  all  the  parts? — It  would  save  friction,  I 
should  think. 

15.665.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  In  the  matter  of  inspection  of  such  schools  as 
are  under  the  central  authority  only,  you  know  that  some  of  those  schools 
already  have  a  sanitary  inspection  carried  out  by  order  of  the  gOYeming 
body  under  professional  experts  P— Yes. 

15.666.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  central  authority  might 
simply  accept  such  a  report  from  the  governing  body  p — Certainly. 

15.667.  And  supposing  that  the  central  authority  were  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  governing  body  of  such  schools,  would  he  have  a  vote,  or 
might  he  be  an  assessor  without  a  vote  P— I  confess  that  that  is  not  a  point 
to  which  I  attach  any  very  great  importance  ;  but  I  had  supposed  that  if 
it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  central  authority  should  be  so  directly 
represented,  it  would  simply  be  by  their  nominating  some  person  as  their 
representative  on  the  board,  just  as  ^he  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
nominates  a  representative. 

15.668.  On  the  question  of  federation  between  such  a  town  as  Birming- 
ham and  the  couni^  of  Warwick.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  wherever 
it  sprang  up  voluntarily  it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  provide  for  it  by  statute  ? — I  am  uot  sure ;  because  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  wherever  a  town  becomes  very  large  and 
develops  its  own  civic  life,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  what  we  may  call  a  county 
borough,  its  interests  get  dissociated  from  those  of  the  counfy  ;  so  that  I 
should  be  rather  afraid  whether  the  county  and  the  town  would  work  well 
together.  I  have  seen  very  little  of  Birmingham,  so  that  my  experience 
with  regard  to  a  question  of  that  kind  is  rather  connected  with  the  city  of 
BristoL  Now  I  should  certainly  have  felt  that  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  running  together,  would  be  like  two  dogs  coupled 
together,  that  wanted  to  get  away  from  one  another. 

15.669.  I  was  only  meaning  that  with  regard  to  the  questions  that  must 
inevitably  arise  on  educational  matters,  where  an  adjustment  between  the 
two  is  necessary,  you  would  not  in  any  way  hamper  their  voluntarily  con- 
sulting each  other  P — No,  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  as  much  conference 
as  possible. 
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16,670.  Then  with  regard  to  separate  aohools,  dealing  with  aeparsie 
curricula,  aa  against  the  question  of  separate  sides,  you  gave  it  as  yai^xr 
opinion  that  separate  sohools,  if  possible,  would  be  preferable  to  one 
school  with  separate  fddes  P — Where  the  numbers  are  sufficientlj  liucge,  X 
think  on  the  whole,  it  is  best  for  the  pupils  that  they  should  be  counted  as 
separate  schools.  It  enables  the  master  to  infuse  the  right  spirit  into 
the  school  more  easily ;  the  risk  being  otherwise  that  one  departmeiit 
is  thought  inferior  to  the  other,  and  accepts,  perhaps,  that  verdict. 

15,67L  Those  advantages  then,  in  many  cases,  would  have  to  be  pox- 
ohased,  would  they  not,  by  iricreased  cost ;  two  schools  surely  must  cost 
more  thaa  one  F — To  some  extent ;  so  that  it  would  have  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  coanty  or  local  authority. 

15.672.  In  answer  to  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  I  think  you  said  that  the  diif,oiilties 
of  passing  boys  on  from  one  school  to  another,  in  the  matter  of  the  age  aft 
which  they  are  going  to  leave  off  attendance  at  the  new  sdiool,  would  »H 
be  found  to  be  very  considerable  I  think  you  were  qieaking  of  the 
difficulties  at  the  startdng  of  their  work  in  the  new  school  ? — Yes. 

15,678k  There  is  another  class  of  difficulties  which  have  been  put 
before  us — ^that  is.  the  prospect  of  the  boys  leaving  shortly  after  their  anival 
at  the  secondary  school  with  a  ragged  end,  so  to  speak,  of  any  subject  that 
they  have  taken  up.  Would  you  attach  any  importance  to  that?— I  am 
not  afraid  of  that,  because  I  assume  all  through  that  the  system  to  be 
established  will  include  facilities  for  continuing  education  after  leaving 
school. 

15,674.  Even  after  leaving  the  secondary  school  P — ^Yes ;  and  I  should 
desire  to  see  far  more  done  in  tbe  way  of  providing  such  facilities,  and  in 
the  way  of  giving  encouragement  to  those  who  are  employed,  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  defects 
of  our  Secondary  Education  system  at  present  is  that  employers  of  youiig 
people  have  assumed  no  responsibility  at  all  with  regard  to  providing  that 
those  young  people  shall  continue  their  education  ;  they  are  quite  content 
to  say  that  they  are  glad  to  see  evening  classes  established,  and  so  on ; 
but  I  have  hardly  ever  f oimd  employers  who  are  willing  to  sav  that  they 
would  give  oertam  privileges,  or  exemptions,  or  assistance  to  their  young 
p€)ople  who  would  take  adVanta^re  of  such  a  system  as  evening  classes  and 
schools  of  different  kinds.  If  employers  can  be  made  to  feel  their  responsi  - 
bility,  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  boy  being  transferred  from  an  elementary  school, 
sav,  for  12,  or  15,  or  1 8  months  to  a  secondary  school,  and  then  leaving  that 
school  after  he  has  only  perhaps  begun  some  new  subjects.  I  should  hope 
that  his  teachers  and  friends,  and  perhaps  his  employer,  would  say,  "  Ton 
**  are  leaving  school  and  beginning  work,  and  we  wish  you  to  continue  those 
"  subjects  which  you  have  begun,  and  to  go  on  with  your  education." 

15,676.  (Dr.  WormelL)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  Gk>vemment, 
and  also  the  proprietors  of  very  large  firms,  have  consented  to  take  off  two 
years  of  the  ordinary  apprenticeship  in  certain  cases  where  the  apprentioes 
have  received  toclmical  instruction,  and  a  technical  certificate  in  some 
places  ? — I  was  not  aware  that  to  any  great  extont  the  employers  of  labour 
had  made  any  such  proposals  or  concessiona 

15.676.  Without  doubt  that  view  is  spreading,  and  I  think  that  the 
Qovernment  set  the  example  at  Woolwich  ? — Every  tendency  of  that  kind 
seems  to  me  to  lessen  the  risk  of  transfemng  boys  to  a  higher  grade 
school. 

15.677.  (Mr.  Jehb.)  I  think  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  two  grades  of 
schools  are  enough — that  three  are  rather  too  much  P — ^Yes. 

15.678.  Assuming  that  there  are  to  be  two  grades  of  schools,  where 
would  you  draw  the  line  between  them  P — I  should  like  to  leave  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  line  should  be  drawn  to  the  county  authority. 

15.679.  Aud  in  regard  to  the  county  authority,  to  what  extont  would  you 
desire  to  see  a  representation  of  teachers  upon  it  P — ^I  should  distinctly 
wish  to  see  tecMihers  represented  upon  it.    I  do  not  mean  that  the  teaohen 
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•hottld  seoessarily  have  a  preponderaiinff  inflnenoe ;  bnt  that  they  should 
be  fairly  represented,  so  that  they  could  naye  a  real  voioe  in  the  aeoisions 
of  snch  a  body.    I  should  have  thought  a  fourth  would  be  suffident. 

15.680.  You  would  have  some  representatives  both  of  secondary  and  of 
elementary  teachers? — Yes,  I  should,  in  order  to  facilitate  matters  of 
adjustment  between  the  different  grades  and  for  the  sake  of  the  sense 
of  justice  also. 

15.681.  And  possibly  some  representatives  of  the  universities  P — I  think 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  such  bodies  should  have  a  nominee  of  the 
univerBities  on  them. 

15.682.  {Dean  of  Manehestf  r.)  In  your  precis  you  suggest  that  the  central 
authority  is  to  iiave  a  majority  of  persons  of  not  less  than  10  years' 
experience  as  teachers.  I  thought  that  Professor  Jebb  had  anticipated  my 
question ;  but  I  find  he  has  not,  because  he  has  been  speaking  of  the 
local  authority.  I  want  to  know,  therefore,  whether  these  teachers  also 
are  to  be  representative  of  the  elementary  as  well  as  the  secondary 
teachers  ? — ^They  would  be  nominees  of  the  Grown,  and  I  should  suppose 
that  the  Crown  would  look  round  and  try  to  find  the  best  qualified  persons 
for  such  work. 

15.683.  The  majority  of  persons  on  this  Educational  Council,  the  central 
authority,  would  be  persons  of  not  less  than  10  years'  experience  as 
teachers,  whether  elementary  or  secondary  P — Or  university  teacher. 

15.684.  Precisely.  So  far  as  I  understand,  under  this  central  educational 
authority  would  come  the  initiation  of  schemes  for  the  working  of  schools  P 
— Hardly  the  initiation.  My  idea  is  that  the  initiation  of  schemes  would 
rest  with  the  county  authority. 

15.685.  With  a  reference,  I  suppose,  to  the  central  authority  P — Yes, 
with  a  reference  to  the  central  authority. 

15.686.  Then  the  county  authority  would,  so  to  speak,  engulf  the 
operations  of  the  present  Charity  Commission  P — ^To  a  considerable  extent, 

15.687.  Have  you  thought  of  the  difficulty  in  committing  to  comparatively 
non-experts  such  a  very  delicate  manipulation  of  matters  as  the  initiation 
of  schemes  P — I  should  not  be  afraid  of  that,  because  the  schemes  would, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  run  on  models  that  are  generally  accepted,  and  would 
all  have  to  be  supervised  by  the  central  authority. 

15.688.  But  you  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  such  a  county  authority  might 
be  more  likely  to  frame  a  useful  scheme  than  even  the  Chanty  Com- 
mission P — ^I  think  they  would  start  from  the  wants  of  the  soil,  so  to  speak  ; 
they  would  have  that  advantage  always. 

15.689.  Are  you  aware  that  there  have  been  schemes  which  have 
emanated  from  the  Charity  Commission  which  have  received  considerable 
modification,  and  to  great  advantage  in  some  localities,  by  the  local 
authority  P — 1  have  not,  of  course,  had  much  dealing  with  the  Charity 
Commission  directly,  but  I  have  known  instances  in  which  there  have  been 
differences  of  opinion  between  them  and  the  local  authorities. 

15.690.  You  can  conceive  that  the  local  authorities  might  really  have  an 
inspiration  of  value  P — ^Yes. 

15.691.  Following  up  Mr.  Lyttelton's  question,  do  not  you  think  that 
the  administrative  county  would  be  always  likely  to  take  into  consideration 
what  was  being  done  in  the  county  borough  or  city  ? — If  you  mean  with 
regard  to  the  working  together  with  them,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  I 
think,  in  the  way  of  adjusting  outstanding  questions  between  the  two. 

15.692.  I  mean  that  they  would  not  be  likely,  for  example,  to  wish  to 
establish  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  Binningham,  or 
Manchester ;  they  would  not  be  desirous  of  spending  the  money  entrusted 
to  them  in  founding  schools  when  they  found  that  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and 
Manchester,  ^were  supplied?— I  should  have  thought  that  there  wau  no 
risk  whatever  of  a  waste  of  that  kind. 
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15.698.  In  speaking  of  those  parallel  schools,  and  supponug,  for 
argument's  saie,  that  they  were  taken  awaj  from  the  gOTenunent  of 
school  boards,  following  Mr.  Cookbnm's  questions,  do  jon  think  that  they 
should  or  should  not  be  free  ;  should  you  leave  that  to  the  local  anthoritj, 
for  example  F — ^I  am  inclined  to  ^hink  that  the  higher  grade  school,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  secondary  school,  should  be  treated  as  a  rule  exactly  in  the 
same  way  with  regard  to  fees  as  the  corresponding  secondary  aohnol,  say, 
of  the  second  or  third  grade— say  of  the  *Aiird  grade,  perhaps. 

15  694.  In  common  fairness,  I  suppose,  with  plenty  of  exhibitions  and 
even  bursaries  for  maintenance  P — Yes  ;  I  should  give  exhibitionB  quite 
freely  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  have  the  same  corresponding 
exhibitions  from  the  preparatory  secondary  school. 

16.695.  You  would  contemplate  also,  I  suppose,  means  of  maintenanoe 
in  some  cases  P  ^It  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  I  think,  to  give  some- 
thing in  addition  to  the  fees  in  many  cases. 

15.696.  We  have  heard  very  much  of  the  difficulty  of  conelatinfr  some 
secondary  schools  which  are  at  present  under  school  boards  with  oiher 
schools,  as  for  example,  grammar  schools.  Have  you  contemplated  the 
desirability  of  putting  both  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  under  the 
control  of  tiie  Minister  of  Education  of  whom  you  have  spoken? — I 
should  have  no  objection  to  one  common  Minister,  at  all. 

15.697.  And  to  one  common  administrative  body,  so  to  speak,  under  the 
Minister  P — ^I  think  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  keep 
the  commission  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  central  authority,  distinct 
from  the  permanent  staff  which  has  to  deal  with  elementary  education. 

1A,698.  In  point  of  fact  you  would  have,  as  it  were,  two  departments, 
a  primary  department  and  a  secondary  department,  under  the  one 
Minister  ? — ^Yes ;  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  under  the  one  head. 

15.699.  And  under  the  one  council  P— I  have  not  contemplated  giving 
the  central  authority  any  control  over  elementary  educatioiu 

15.700.  But  do  not  you  think  that  it  might  soften  some  of  the,  almost, 
asperities  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  school 
boards.  The  school  boards  will  think  once,'  twice,  and  thrice,  before  they 
part  with  what  they  were  already  administering,  as  Mr.  Cockbum  has 
said ;  and  would  it  not  perhaps  facilitate  this  action  if  they  were  all  under 
one  administration.  There  might  be  separate  departments,  but  those 
departments  would  confer  together  P — That  is  what  I  should  have  thought, 
that  the  departments  would,  of  course,  confer  freely. 

16.701.  And  would  settle  all  those  difficulties  P — Yes,  thev  would  adjust 
the  difficulties.  Really,  if  the  question  could  be  faced  dispassionately, 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  see,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  any  difficcdty 
in  readjusting  the  matter. 

15.702.  {Mr,  Toxall.)  The  Commission  has  received  suggestions  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  functions  of  the  school  boards,  and  the  existence  of 
the  school  boards  as  snch,  should  be  suspended  or  abrogated  in  favour  of 
the  election  of  a  ^ew  body  in  county  boroughs,  which  should  be  a  board 
of  education,  and  should  administer  locally  both  Primaiy  and  Seoondanr 
Education  witliin  the  county  borough.  What  would  be  your  view  with 
regard  to  a  proposal  of  that  kind  P — I  think  that  my  experience  is  hardly  of 
snch  a  kind  that  my  view,  as  to  that  consolidation,  would  be  of  great  value. 
I  am  all  in  favour,  as  a  general  principle,  of  putting  these  things  into  the 
hands  of  the  municipalities  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  if  you  can  combine 
the  two  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  combined. 

15.703.  From  a  purely  educational  standpoint  you  would  approve  of  that 
suggestion  P — ^Yes,  I  should  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

15.704.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  educate 
the  members  of  the  municipality  quite  as  much  as  an^^body  else  > — Yes, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  general  life  of  a  great  dky 
and  draw  it  all  together. 
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15.705.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Passing  on  to  the  next  item  iu  your  precis,  Pbovisiok  ros 
that  is,  your  opinion  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done  in  small  towns         Rukal 
and  country  districts,  would  you  kindly  give  the  Commission  your  opinion         'sraicis, 
on  that  point? — I  suppose  it  is  agreed  that  anything  like  a  system  of 

graded  schools  would  be  impossible. 

15.706.  Would  you  distinguish,  perhaps,  between  the  small  towns  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  completely  rural  districts  on  the  other  hand  ?  —In 
small  towns  I  should  expect  that  it  would  be  in  most  cases  possible  to 
maintain  one  good  high  school,  as  distinct  from  the  elementary  school. 

15.707.  When  you  speak  of  small  towns,  would  you  give  us  ^our  lower 
limit  as  to  population  F — I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  defined  it  m  my  own 
mind. 

15.708.  Would  you  go  below  10,000  f— I  should  go  down  to  10,000 
certainly,  but  it  ought  to  be  possible,  with  the  help  of  endowments,  to 
maintain  a  high  school  in  towns  of  considerably  less  population  than 
10,000, 1  think.  It  might  not  be  a  large  high  school,  but  it  would  be 
large  enough  to  constitute  a  good  school. 

15.709.  And  those  high  schools  in  your  opinion,  then,  are  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  authority  F — Yes  ;  they  should  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  be  the  link  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  higher 
training  of  the  universities,  or  the  professions,  or  whatever  may  be 
required. 

15.710.  And  the  county  authority  should  have  power  to  establish  such 
schools  where  they  do  not  exist  ? — ^Yes,  and  practically  to  fix  the  grade. 

15.711.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  the  cost  of  establishing  schools  of 
that  kind  where  they  do  not  now  exist  P — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have. 

15.712.  Tou  cannot  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  how  the  funds  are  to  be 
obtained  for  that  purpose  P— If  there  are  no  endowments  available,  bheu  I 
should  have  expected  that  the  necessary  funds  might  be  raised  partly  by 
rate  and  partly  by  grant  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer— possibly  half  ana 
half,  I  should  think  it  might  be. 

15.713.  And  the  curriculum  which  you  would  carry  out  in  those  schools 
would  be  determined  by  the  county  authority  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  neighbourhood? — ^Yes. 

15,714  With  regard  to  those  purely  rural  districts  where  there  is  a  sparse 
population,  what  are  your  proposals?— I  should  feel  very  sorry  if  any 
district  was  left  without  some  form  of  higher  school. 

15.715.  Take  your  own  county  of  Westmoreland,  for  instance,  where  the 
population  is  very  sparse  p — It  is  more  sparse  perhaps  than  anywhere  else 
in  England 

15.716.  And  where  also  railway  communication,  I  may  add,  is  very 
imperfect? — That  is  so.  There,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  some  districts, 
but  not  many,  I  think,  where  it  might  not  be  possible  to  maintain  any* 
thing  beyond  an  elementary  school ;  but  in  most  cases  it  would  I  think  be 
possible,  at  very  slight  expense  to  the  public,  to  establish  a  school  of  a 
mixed  character. 

15.717.  Do  you  mean  mixed  as  to  the  sexes — girls  and  boys  p — No,  I 
was  not  thinking  of  the  sexes — I  meant  an  elementary  school  with  a  higher 

grade  top  to  it,  and  with,  let  us  say,  a  well-educated  university  man  as 
eadmsustor. 

15.718.  Is  he  to  be  the  headmaster  of  the  whole  school  P — Yes,  1  should 
make  him  the  headmaster  of  the  whole  school.  One  hopes  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  good  many  elementary  schoolmasters  will  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a  university  training. 

15.719.  Under  what  government  would  you  place  such  a  school  P — I 
should  place  any  such  mixed  school  under  the  county  authority. 
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15.720.  Thej  would  be  alflo  the  anthority  in  sach  imdanoes  for  elemen* 
tary  ednoation  P— To  that  exient.  I  cannot  oonoeive  that  there  would  be 
any  great  difflonlty  in  adjusting  BOoh  matters  as  inspection  and  grantA 

15.721.  {Mr,  Cockbum.)  The  Education  Department  would  insdnt  apon 
inspecting  by  their  own  inspector,  of  course  ? — Yea. 

15.722.  And  would  pay  their  grants  on  the  same  conditions  P — Yea  ;  but 
yon  would  have  this  higher  top  of  the  school  and  the  children  pasdng 
from  one  department  to  another. 

15.728.  That,  again,  would  be  earning  grants  from  South  'Keinkingtou.  ? 
— I  was  supposing  that,  possibly,  under  some  new  system,  the  grsknt  from 
South  Kensington  might  be  modified;  but  I  have  not  gone  into  that 
question. 

15.724.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe, )  Would  these  schools  be  in  any  seoiBe  board- 
ing schools,  or  would  they  be  day  schools  P — ^It  would  be  muA  more  e&mf 
to  establish  such  schools,  and  make  them  good  schools,  if  the  bnildingg 
were  made  good,  and  the  headmaster  provided  witii  a  good  house  in  vrhioh 
he  could  take  a  few  boarders. 

16.725.  You  mean  tliat  for  those  children  or  pupils  in  what  yon  call  the 
upper  portion  of  the  school,  the  secondary  portion,  it  would    be  veiy 
convenient  if  they  could  be  boarded  P — Partly  boarded ;  but,  of  qonrse,  tiie 
primary  object  of  such  an  upper  department  would  be  to  supplj*   the 
wants  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  any  good  schoolmaster  so 
established  would  be  sure  to  obtain  some  boarders ;  and  1  beUere  tliat  yon 
might  have  scattered  over  the  more  thinly  popalated  parts  of  the  oountzy 
many  really  good  schools,  though  small,  of  that  type,  and  thus  you  wroiild 
spread  higher  educational  influences  just  as  tou  would  by  means  of  the 
parish  priest  very  often.    Many  a  good  schoolmaster  would  make  qnite  as 
good  an  income  as  a  parish  clergyman,  and  be  in  as  good  a  positioii. 
and  would  be  bringing  some  of  the  best  possible  inflnenoes  to  bear  upon  all 
classes  of  children  in  that  district. 

15.726.  Tou  have  not,  perhaps,  gone  so  ftur  as  to  be  able  to  give  tiie 
Commission  some  idea  as  to  what  number  of  such  schools  in  your  county 
of  Westmoreland,  for  example,  would  be  needed,  and  what  the  cost  ot 
carrying  out  one  of  those,  and,  therefore,  of  all  the  schools,  might  be  ?— « 
No,  I  have  not ;  but  if  you  were  to  take  all  the  towns  of  any  considerable 
size  scattered  about  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  I  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  estabhsh  such  schools  as  those,  so  that  there  should  be  such 
a  school  within  something  like  five  or  six  miles  of  almost  every  child, 
excepting,  here  and  there,  in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts,    li  I  had 
the  duty  of  arranging  such  a  set  of  schools,  I  think  I  could  do  it  in  that 
way ;  and  my  belief  is  that  if  the  alternative  were  put  to  any  district : 

* '  You  must  either  be  content  with  an  elementary  school  only,  or  assist  us 
'*  in  some  way  to  establish  a  mixed  school,"  some  local  assistance  would 
be  forthcoming. 

15.727.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  1  suppose  cycling  would  be  rather  a 
solvent  in  these  days  P — Ted,  it  is ;  it  makes  it  easier  for  boys— -possibly 
for  girls.    It  makes  a  great  difference,  really. 

PsaPABATOBT  15,728.  (Sir  Henry  Boseoe.)  Now,  perhaps,  we  had  better  take  you  to 
BcHooifl.  ^^  YBTj  importiuit  question  of  your  views  respecting  preparatory  secondary 
schools.  Tou  have  paid  special  attention,  I  believe,  to  this  particular 
question  P — It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  preparatory  schools  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  whole  question  of  Secondi^  Education,  because 
of  the  very  great  importance  of  the  earliest  years. 

15.729.  Tou  think  that  up  to  this  time  the  early  education  of  boys,  and 
I  presume  also  of  girls,  has  been  left  too  much  to  chance  P — ^Too  much  to 
private  enterprise  and  to  any  kind  of  method. 

15.730.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improving  that  state  of 
things  P — ^I  should  like  to  see  in  all  large  towns  a  good  supply  of  prepara- 
tory day  schools  educating  children  from  the  earliest  age  up  to  13,  or 
tharaabonta, 
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15,731.  Would  yon  be  good  enough  to  define  exaotly  what  yon  mean  by 
preparatory  day  sohools,  prex>aratory  to  what,  and  with  what  object  are 
they  to  be  fonnded,  and  iu  what  way  do  they  tLiffer  from  an  ordinary 
school  ? — I  simply  use  the  term  **  preparatory  "  as.  it  is  ordinarily  nsed,  as 
educating  children  up  to  about  the  age  of  13;  children  outside  the 
elementary  schools,  that  is  to  say. 

15,782.  The  terms  "  preparatory  school ''  and  '*  preparatory  secondary 
school "  are  frequently  used  for  such  schools  as  prepare  young  boys  to  go 
to- the  large  public  or  national  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Bugby,  and 
so  forth ;  do  you  refer  to  schools  of  that  kind  P — ^I  was  thinking  of  it  as  a 
much  larger  quesiion  than  that,  as  in  fact  the  preparatory  education  of  all 
children  who  are  not  going  to  elementary  sohrols,  whether  iu  town  or 
country. 

15,738.  In  what  way  does  the  instruction  of  children  below  13  differ 
from  that  of  children  above  18  in  system  or  in  method ;  why  is  it  neces- 
sary, in  other  words,  that  we  should  have  special  preparatory  secondary 
school  and  not  carry  on  the  secondary  instruction  from  an  early  age  below 
13  up  to  and  beyond  that  point  ? — The  point  of  my  suggestion  is  that  in 
Large  towns  I  consider  that  it  would  be  better,  where  it  is  possible,  to  have 
children  up  to  the  age  of  13,  or  thereabouts,  educated  either  in  a  separate 
school  apcurt  from  the  elder  children  or  in  a  separate  department ;  it  is 
better  for  their  general  life  that  they  should  not  be  thrown  into  the  great 
mass  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  17  or  18. 

15,734  (Bean  of  Marichester.)  I  think  you  have  expressed  yourself  very 
strongly  in  public  as  to  the  advantage  of  children  being  at  home  and 
being  under  home  influences? — Certcunly,  I  hold  that  it  is  better  that 
home  influences  should  continue  up  to  that  age  whenever  it  is  possible,  but 
at  the  same  time  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  earUer 
years  in  any  system  of  education  than  has  hitherto  been  given.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes  in  Secondary  Education,  not  very  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  education  of  children  before  the  age 
of  13,  or  to  the  best  methods  to  be  employed,  or  to  the  training  of  the 
teachers. 

15,735-6.  (Sir  Henry  EoBcoe,)  Would  you  also  place  such  preparatory 
schools  under  the  county  authority? — I  should  wish  to  see  the  county 
authority  giving  close  attention  to  the  education  of  children  from  the 
earliest  school  age,  and,  if  possible,  establishing  such  schools  as  I  have 
ventured  to  indicate  in  my  pr^is,  or  such  departments  of  schools.  Then 
there  comes,  of  course,  the  quite  separate  question  of  the  preparatory 
boarding  school.  The  preparatory  boarding  school  I  look  upon,  of  course, 
as  a  necessity,  but  wherever  possible  I  should  prefer  to  see  boys  educated 
and  kept  under  home  influences  until  about  13  years  of  age. 

15.737.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  authority  should  consider  tlie 
training  of  teachers  for  those  preparatory  schools  ? — ^Yes,  1  should  hope 
that  some  special  attention  would  be  given  to  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  earlier  stages  of  education  which  seem  tome  to  be  the  most  difficult  in 
many  ways. 

15.738.  Much  in  the  same  way  as  attention  is  paid  now  by  the  Kinder- 
garten system,  and  otherwise,  to  that  subject  ? — Yes,  and  by  the  Froebel 
Institute,  and  so  on. 

15,789.  What  fee  would  you  charge  at  those  schools  ?—  Oonsidering  that 
children  attending  at  elementary  schools  are  getting  free  education  to  a 
great  extent  I  should  like  to  see  the  fees  of  those  preparatory  schools, 
day  schools,  made  as  reasonable  as  possible.    That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say. 

15,740.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  with  regard  to  preparatory 
boarding  schools? — With  regard  to  preparatory  boarding  schools,  there 
comes  up  for  consideration  the  very  important  question,  I  think,  oU 
whether  any  of  the  public  funds  which  at  present,  as  a  rule,  aro  appro- 
priated to  the  education  of  boys  from  13  upwards,  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  education  of  boys  of  an  earlier  age  ;  which  amounts  to  tb^  question 
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whether  there  ahonld  be  anything  like  a  system  of  public  piepantoiy 
schoola  established.  At  present  onr  secondary  sohools  are  to  a  gpreat  extent 
supplied  by  means  of  private  preparatory  schools.  No^w  there  are  one  or 
two  considerations  which  make  it  doubtful  whether  -we  ought  to  relj 
entirely  on  private  schools  for  the  education  of  the  boys  who  are  to  go  to 
the  great  scnools  at  18,  and  one  of  those  is  the  tendency  of  private  schools 
to  become  very  expensive.  There  are  many  persons  who  are  so  situated 
that  they  are  bound  to  send  their  ohildreD  to  a  boarding  8oh<x>l  at  an  early 
age,  and  who  yet  must  feel  it  a  very  great  burden  to  have  to  pay  very  high 
fees  from  9  or  10  years  of  age  until  18  or  19. 

TaiATMsin  ov       15,741.  With  regard  to  private  schools*  you  would,  I  presaxne,  place 

PsivATi       them  on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  inspection  and  examination  as 

Schools.       pjMio  schools  P—Certainly.     There  I  should  agree  witJi    aU    the  best 

private  schoolmasters  whom  I  know,  in  thinking  that  they  should  be  placed 

on  the  same  general  footing  as  the  great  schools  for  which   they  are 

preparing. 

15.742.  From  your  experience,  you  do  not  think  that  that  would  meet 
with  opposition  from  the  better  class  of  private  schoolmasters  ? — No ;  on 
the  other  hand  I  think  that  the  best  private  schoolmasters  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  some  such  system  established.  All  those  whom  I  know  best 
would  ask  that  they  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  great  sohools 
for  which  they  prepare. 

15.743.  And  that  both  headmasters  and  assistant  masters  should  be 
du]y  registered  P — ^Yes. 

15.744.  Do  you  also  think  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that  on 
the  part  of  private  schoolmasters  P — I  do. 

15.745.  (l)van  of  Manclicster.)  You  speak  of  the  benefit  of  endowments 
which  you  said  just  now  should  be  available  for  children  under  13  as  well 
as  over ;  would  you  favour  a  general  redistribution  of  endowments  ? — ^I 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  that  suggestion  with  any  ot  mj 
colleagues  in  the  profession. 

15.746.  It  is  a  question  that  arises  ? — It  is  a  very  important  question. 
I  must  confess,  as  a  matter  of  justice  that  I  do  not  see  why  the  benefits 
of  endowments  should  be  confined  to  boys  over  13,  and  why  tiiose  who 
are  charged  with  the  business  of  superintending  and  managing  Secondaiy 
Education  should  not  look  to  some  provision  of  public  help  being  given 
for  the  younger  boys  as  well  as  for  the  older,  especially  bearing  in  mind 
that  if  a  boy  has  the  misfortune  to  go  to  a  bad  private  school,  by  the 
time  that  he  reaches  the  age  of  13  his  educational  prospects  are  olmost 
I'uined.     Many  private  schools  are,  of  course,  excellent,  but  some  are  vezy 
bad ;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  inefficient,  and  sometimes 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  have  not  even  the  proper  moral  qualification. 

15.747.  {Sir  TTenry  Boscoe.)  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
private  schools,  ana  recognising  the  fact  that  inspection,  examination, 
and  registration  would  be  welcomed  by  the  private  schoolmasters,  is 
it  within  your  knowledge  that  they  would  make  any  serious  demands  on 
public  funds  in  return  for  such  ezaminatiou,  inspection,  or  registration ; 
and,  if  so,  how  far  could  public  funds  be  in  any  way  allocated  to  private 
schools? — So  far  as  I  know,  private  schoolmasters  would  not  ask  for 
anything  except  recognition  ;  I  think  that  they  would  be  quite  satisfied  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  being 
registered,  and  being  inspected,  and  being  examined,  as  the  public  schools, 
without  asking  for  any  return.  In  fact  it  is  quite  possible  that  tliey  might 
look  with  a  little  suspicion  or  alarm  on  my  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  establish  some  public  preparatory  schools. 

15.748.  But  would  you  object  yourself,  for  example,  that  scholarships 
should  be  held  by  private  schools — county  scholarships,  for  example  P — It 
is  rather  difficult  to  award  scholarships  at  a  very  early  age. 

15.749.  I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  those  very  early  pnpils,  but  of 
private  schools  in  general  P — Yes,  as  distinct  from  preparatory  schools ; 


\     - 
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and  I  shonld  hope  that  private  schools  would  receive  full  recognition  and 
encouragement. 

15.750.  What  do  tou  mean  by  that? — ^I  mean  that  if  adequate  security 
"were  taken  that  the  headmaster  of  a  private  school  should  be  a  fit  and 
proper  x>er8on  morally  and  intellectually  and  duly  registered,  and  so  on, 
and  his  assistants  registered,  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  school  recognised 
as  a  proper  school  to  which  boys  might  take  scholarships  as  to  any  other 
— that  they  should  have  a  free  field. 

15.751.  Would  that  be  the  only  means  that  you  could  suggest? — I  do 
not  see  what  else  you  can  do  for  private  schools  beyond  that  recognition. 

15.752.  Are  there  any  other  points  with  regard  to  preparatory  boarding 
schools  to  which  you  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  ?— I  do 
not  know  that  anything  more  occurs  to  me. 

15.753.  Then  as  to  the  portion  of  your  prdcis  that  we  have  not  had       LEi.vnro 
time  to  go  over,  might  I  ask  you  whether  you  desire  to  point  out  with    ExHiBiTiotrs. 
regard  to  fees,  exhibitions,  or  scholarships  any  special  views  that  you  wish 

to  bring  before  the  Commission  ? — There  are  one  or  two  points  which  1 
should  like  to  bring  before  them.     There  is  one  point  with  regard  to 

ezliibitions  which  seems  to  me  of  considerable  importance,  and  not  to  have 
been  much  dwelt  upon,  and  that  is  the  desirability  of  opening  leaving 
exhibitions  from  one  grade  school  to  another,  and  so  on,  for  competition 
amongst  the  schools  of  a  town  or  district,  and  not  attaching  them  to 
particular  schools. 

15.754.  You  would  like  to  see  a  system  adopted  in  a  large  ciiy  whereby 
a  great  elasticity  would  be  given  to  the  scholarship  system  P — Yes,  that  is 
so.  Supposing  that  you  have  a  district  with  eight  or  ten  schools  of  the 
same  grade,  and  that  you  have,  we  will  say,  40  or  50  exhibitions  to  award 
amongst  them,  I  would  much  rather  that  they  all  competed  freeiy  for 
those  exhibitions,  so  that  half  might  go  to  one  school,  if  the  pupils 
deserved  it,  rather  than  that  each  school  should  have  so  many  attached 
to  it. 

15.755.  Would  you  leave  it  to  the  local  authority  or  to  the  parents  of 
the  children  to  decide  H— -I  should  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  county  authority, 
except  that  I  am  clear  about  the  principle  that  it  is  better  for  education 
that  you  should  have  an  open  competition.  I  have  had  experience,  as  I 
mention  in  my  precis,  of  one  foundation,  the  Bastings  Exhibitions  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  which  are  competed  for  by  a  large  number  of 
schools  in  the  North  of  England,  some  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  some  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
authorities  at  Queen's  College  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  that  system ; 
they  hold  that  it  has  enabled  them  to  get  a  far  better  class  of  scholars 
than  they  could  have  got  if  the  exhibitions  had  been  attached  to  separate 
schools,  and  that  it  has  tended  to  stimulate  good  education  in  the  district^^ 
and  enables  people  to  find  out  which  are  the  good  schools. 

15.756.  You  would  like  to  see  a  system  of  that  sort  carried  out  on  s 
larger  scale  by  the  coimty  authority  ? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  it  adopted 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

15.757.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  think  that  that  is  actually 
preferable  to  open  schoian^ps ;  would  they  get  better  scholars  than  if 
the  exhibitions  were  entirely  open  P — I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  work  an  entirely  open  system ;  and  I  think  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  do 
that  you  would  probably,  to  some  extent,  depress  the  education  of  the 
country  districts  too  much.  I  have  had  experience  of  that  too,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  connexion  with  a  series  of  scholarships  or  exhibitions  open  to 
elementary  schools  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  for  which  I  have 
been  on  the  governing  body  for  many  years,  and  I  have  conducted  the 
examination  for  many  years.  It  was  an  entirely  open  system  that  we  esta- 
blished ;  it  was  establuhed  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Qeorge  Moore,  a  well-known 
London  merchant.  We  started  it  as  an  entirely  open  system  for  all  children 
^thin  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  which  diocese  includes^  besides  Cumberland 
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generally  to  the  application  of  a  fair  share  of  the  funds  to  the  edncationof 
girls  P — ^Yes,  certainly.  With  regard  to  requiring  three  languages,  I  think 
that  so  long  as  the  uniTersities  only  require  two,  they  do  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  test  a  considerable  part  of  the  education  of  uie  secondary  schools; 
and  their  entrance  examination  ought  to  cover  the  main  portions  of  the 
ordinary  curriculum. 

15.778.  There  is  one  other  question  which  I  should  like  to  ask  yon.  It 
is  just  going  back  a  little,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  intend 
that  in  your  three  types  of  schools  the  fees  should  be  at  the  same  level  ? 
— As  nearly  as  possible  I  think  they  should  be  kept  on  the  same  leveL 

15.779.  Will  you  state  what  level  you  think  that  should  be  ? — ^That  is 
rather  difficult,  because  it  would  depend  to  some  extent  on  what  sort  of 
adjustment  is  made  to  begin  with,  with  the  higher  grade  elementary 
school. 

15.780.  Then  you  do  not  contemplate  a  distinction  between  the  firct 
grade  and  second  grade  school  in  the  sense  that  the  first  grade  school  is  a 
more  expensive  or  more  costly  kind  of  education  P — ^I  think  that  on  the 
whole  probably  it  would  be  easiest,  under  a  system  which  is  to  include 
higher  grade  schools,  and  all  branches  of  Secondary  Education,  to  let  the 
fees  rise  with  the  age  of  the  pupils.  I  am  not  veiy  sure  but  I  think  t 
might  be  easiest  to  adopt  that  plan,  and  to  give  exhibitions  freely,  so  as  to 
induce  the  poorer  parents  to  continue  the  education  of  their  children,  if  the 
children  are  capable  of  winning  such  exhibitions. 

15.781.  Ton  do  not  ^i&k  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be 
in  the  more  elementary  stages  several  different  types  of  education  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  a  different  degree  of  costliness  ? — No  ;  I  rather  wish 
to  minimise  those  differences  as  to  costliness. 

15.782.  Would  you  be  satisfied,  then,  to  educate  all  the  children  of  the 
country  at  the  lower  cost ;  do  you  think  they  would  be  sufficiently  well 
educated  P — Up  to  a  certam  age  I  should  keep  the  cost  down  as  low  as  the 
system  is  found  to  be  workable  with. 

15.783.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Where  would  you  institute  your  public  pre- 
paratory boarding  schools,  in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  as  it  were,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  present  public  schools  ? — The  preparatory  boarding  school 
I  should,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  see  kept  well  apart  from  the  senior  schooL  In 
towns  you  would  be  bound,  perhaps,  to  have  them  near  one  another, 
because  they  would  be  chiefly  day  schools  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  boarding 
school  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  little  boy  should  be  at  a  boarding 
school  quite  distinct  from  the  senior  school  that  he  is  going  to^  so  that 
when  he  goes  to  the  senior  school  he  goes  to  a  new  place. 

15.784.  But  OD  the  whole  you  feel  strongly  in  favour  of  day  preparatory 
schools  P — ^Yes.  And  not  only  preparatory  day  schools,  but  I  have  a 
distinct  feeling  that  the  day  school  if  possible  if  it  can  be  properly 
organised  really  furnishes  the  best  type  of  education.  The  other  system 
furnishes  a  very  good  type,  but  it  is  not  the  natural  type.  I  have  indicated 
at  the  bottom  of  page  5  of  my  precis  the  kind  of  school  that  I  think  is  the 
best  of  all  kinds  of  school,  and  that  is  the  school  which  has  a  large  and 
strong  day  element  in  it,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  organised 
and  managed  as  a  boarding  school,  so  tbat  you  get  both  home  life  and 
the  education  of  the  citizen  which  you  get  out  of  the  school  life. 

15.785.  You  think  that  not  only  do  the  boys  need  liome  infiuences,  but 
that  the  home  needs  the  infiuences  of  the  boys  P — Yes.  I  think  there  is 
an  advantage  both  ways. 

^JrESmS?*       15,786.  {Mr.  Yoxall)  With  regard  to  the  registration  of  teachers,  do 
^  '    you  support  the  view  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  and  other  bodies,  that  the 

register  of  qualified  teachers  should  include  teachers  irrespective  of  the 
schools  that  they  are  teaching  in,  so  as  to  include  primary  and  secondary 
teachers  as  well  P— Tes,  I  should  have  them  all  in  one  register,  indicating 
quite  clearly  what  kind  of  teaching  it  is. 

15,787.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  Have  you  in  any  way  altered  your  views 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  registration  since  you  gave  evidence  before 
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the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  P — The  chief  point  that  I 
dwelt  on  then  was,  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  first  instance  to  make 
the  conditions  of  registration  easy,  and  have  a  sort  of  preliminary  register. 
I  see  no  reason  for  altering  that  view.  I  think  that  at  the  starting 
of  a  new  system  it  is  very  desirable  that  yon  should  diminish  anything  like 
fear,  or  jealousy,  or  antagonism — ^that  you  should  take  away  all  friction,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  if  you  adopt  the  plan  of  a  preliminary  register  I  believe 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  system  would  grow,  and  tlmt  that  would 
probably  be  the  easiest  method  of  making  a  new  departure  in  fact, 

15.788.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  There  are  two  questions  which  1  should  like  to 
put  to  you— iirst.  referring  to  your  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
rural  schools.  At  present  in  most  villages  there  are  school  boards,  those 
school  boards  consisting  of  five  members  ;  do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  adding  a  secondary  top,  and  providing  for  the  representation  of  the 
county  counml  by,  say,  increasing  the  number  to  seven  memoers,  by  two 
added  by  the  county  council,  so  as  to  get  a  joint  board  P — I  do  not  see  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  making  sucdi  an  extension  of  the  governing 
body;  but  I  should  like  aJso  to  see  the  school  put  directly  under  the 
county  authority. 

15.789.  That  would  necessitate  the  abolition  of  the  present  school  board 
then  P — ^It  would  really  transform  the  school  board  into  a  governing  body 
subject  to  the  county  authority. 

15.790.  You  would  preserve  the  school  board,  and  treat  it  as  the 
governing  body  of  the  school  p — ^Yes,  I  think  so,  if  you  are  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  the  school. 

15.791.  The  other  question  refers  to  the  public  preparatory  school,  the 
need  for  which  has  been  felt  in  some  large  cities,  particularly  in  London. 
Fou  advocate  the  preservation  of  a  high  classical  school  where  possible  P 
—Yes. 

15.792.  And  you  know,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  some  places,  particu- 
larly in  London,  the  entrance  examination  has  been  pitched  so  high  that 
for  a  boy  to  obtain  admission — certainly  to  obtain  a  foundation  scholarship 
—he  must  at  an  early  age  be  put  under  a  specialist  for  preparation  P — ^Yes. 

15.793.  Do  you  also  know  that  occasionally  in  connexion  with  the 
elementary  school  system,  and  certainly  the  modem  secondary  school,  boys 
show  themselves  who  are  fitted  best  for  a  classical  education  P — 1  have 
known  instances  of  such  boys. 

15.794.  They  are  not  numerous,  but  they  do  occur  p~ Yes,  they  do 
eome  up. 

15.795.  Such  boys,  at  present,  could  not  get  a  foundation  scholarship  at 
such  a  high  classical  school  as  I  have  named,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  difficulty  could  be  got  over  in  two  ways :  either  by  compelling 
the  classical  school  to  alter  its  examination  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
specially  qualified  youngster  from  the  lower  schools  to  get  in ;  or  to  have 
a  public  preparatory  day  school  in  large  cities  dealing  with  a  small  number, 
to  which  such  boys  may  be  transferred  on  their  way,  and  by  those  means 
lifted  to  the  level  of  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  classical 
school.  Which  plan  do  you  prefer  ? — 1  should  have  thought  that  possibly 
the  simplest  arrangement  would  be  for  the  county  authority  to  determine 
what  number  of  exhibitions  or  scholarships  they  could  offer  for  boys  to 
carry  them  on  from  the  lower  schools  to  the  higher,  and  what  proportion 
of  those  should  be  awarded  to  candidates  who  show  promise  in  langiiagea, 
such  as  would  be  likely  to  lead  them  to  the  classical  school  as  their  natural 
outlet ;  and  then  to  award  those  by  competition  amongst  the  children  from 
the  lower  schools,  and  to  require  the  higher  schools  to  admit  them  simply. 

15.796.  In  connexion  with  certain  modem  CDdowed  schools,  and  in 
connexion  with  certain  trusts  for  exhibitions,  there  is  a  range  left  at  the 
discretion  of  the  trust — the  lowest  in  value  being  available  for  cases,  say. 
of  boys  of  12  ;  and  the  diiRcnlty  comes  in  this  way  :  that  at  present  those 
exhibitions  cannot  be  used  in  connexion  with  private  preparatory  schools. 
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The  Charity  CommiaBionen  object  at  the  present  time.  Do  yon  think  that 
the  difficulty  might  be  got  over  best  by  opening  the  private  preparatory 
Bchook  for  receiving  such  boys,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  thej  are 
held,  so  to  speidE,  for  private  profit  bMow  scholars  to  hold  scholaTships 
there ;  or  by  establishing  a  day  preparatory  school  of  a  public  character  ? 
— If  the  private  preparatory  schools  satisfied  such  requirements,  I  should 
let  them  receive  such  pupils ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  enough  to 
depend  on  private  schools.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  that  the  questioD 
riiould  at  any  rate  be  seriously  considered,  whether  some  system  of  public 
schools  up  to  the  age  of  13  should  not  be  established.  Any  such  system 
would,  I  think,  tend  for  certain  to  make  the  education  cheaper  iu  private 
schools,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  destroy  or  interfere  with  the  efficient 
private  schools. 

16.797.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  contemplate  that  such  a  public 
preparatory  school  should  be  self-supporting  by  its  fees,  or  that  it  should 
actually  receive  public  money  from  the  county  authority  P — I  think  that 
it  cannot  be  made  more  self -supporting  than  the  other  schools  of  the  same 
type. 

16.798.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  difficulty  might  occur :  that  such  a 
school  wonld  be  educating  children  precisely  of  the  same  rank  and  age  as 
the  public  elementary  school,  and  there  might  possibly  be  thought  to  be  a 
danger  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  would  appear  to  the  conntT 
authority  to  be  purely  a  class  distinction  P — I  have  assumed  that  it  would 
be  educating  children  of  the  same  age,  but  not  educating  them  free  ;  I  mean 
that  the  people  would  have  to  pay  something  more  than  for  the  elementary 
school. 

16.799.  So  that  the  public  contribution  might  not  be  more  than  was 
given  to  the  elementary  school  p — Ko,  I  do  not  think  that  more  ought  to 
be  given.  It  might  be  considered  that  the  parents  of  the  class  using  tlu.t 
school  had  a  sort  of  claim  on  as  much  being  given. 

15.800.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  scholarships  tenable  at  the 
great  public  schools,  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
certain  minimum  value  with  i)ower  to  augment ;  would  you  tell  us  whether 
there  is  any  considerable  movement  in  that  direction  amongst  public 
schools  P — I  think  that  the  opinion  of  the  public  schools  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  some  system  of  that  kind.  That  is  my  impression  ;  I  msy  be 
wrong — some  system,  at  any  rate,  which  would  prevent  the  wealthy  from 
simply  taking  scholarships  as  a  matter  of  course. 

15.801.  That  being  so,  what  are  the  difficulties  which  impede  its  adoption 
now  P — 1 41  o  not  see  that  there  is  any  dithculty  in  the  way,  if  the  question 
was  seri6usly  raised. 

15.802.  I  mean  by  the  authorities  of  each  public  school ;  could  they  not 
now  make  vach  regulations  ? — I  um  not  sure. 

15,808.  Perhaps  I  might  make  the  point  clear  if  I  expand  the  question  a 
little.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  some  public  schools  which  would  like  to 
introduce  such  a  system  hesitate  because  there  is  no  guarantee  that  other 
public  schools  would  do  the  same  P — That  is  the  only  difficulty  that  I  see, 
that  many  schools  would  be  quite  willing  to  reduce  their  scholarships  to 
what  we  may  call  a  minimum  to  be  augmented  according  to  circumstances, 
if  other  schools  would  do  the  same.  For  instance,  at  Bugby  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  do  that  while  Eton  and  Winchester  do  not.  It  would  simply 
result  in  this :  that  parents  would  not  send  their  sons  to  compete  at  Rugby 
BO  long  as  Eton  and  Winchester  refused  to  adopt  the  same  system  ;  so  tiiat 
it  would  have  to  be  made  a  general  rule. 

15.804.  You  think,  therefore,  that  some  outside  pressure  may  be  neces- 
sary by  some  external  authority  P — I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  got  into  a 
syfitem  without  some  pressure  from  above.  The  ^system  itself  is  very 
workable ;  I  worked  it  at  Clifton  for  many  years. 

15.805.  {Mr.  Lyttelton  )  You  expressed  the  opinion,  I  think,  that  the 
private  boarding  Echcols  tend  to  become  too  expensive ;  do  you  think  that 
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that  tendency  has  advanced  to  a  serions  point  jet  P — ^What  I  meant  rather 
was,  that  if  a  school  is  successful,  the  chances  are  that  the  expenses  will 
rise  ;  and  then,  in  some  cases,  no  donbt,  the  school  is  known  to  be  a  good 
one,  but  expensive,  and  parents  are  tempted,  I  think,  to  spend  too  much 
money  on  preparatory  schools  at  times. 

15.806.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  are  very  many  very  efficient  pre- 
paratory boarding  schools,  the  charges  of  which  vary  from  60^  say,  to 
something  near  2001.  ? — I  haye  had  no  experience  of  good  private  prepara- 
tory schools  where  the  cost  was  anything  under  1002. 

15.807.  But  would  you  say  that  1001.  is  too  high  a  charge  ? — I  think  that 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  establish  some  good  preparatory  schools  of  a 
public  character,  especially  if  it  were  thought  right  to  spend  any  pubUo 
funds  on  boys  of  that  age,  giving  a  cheaper  education  than  that. 

15.808.  But  it  would  not  be  possible,  would  it,  that  the  education  given 
should  be  as  good  as  it  now  is,  without  public  funds,  in  those  boarding 
schools  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  great  deal  is  spent  on  the  education  in 
many  private  boarding  schools ;  I  think  the  masters  are  not  paid  high 
salaries.  The  headmaster,  of  courEe,  risks  capital,  and  he  stakes  his  whole 
life  upon  it,  but  he  probably  secures  the  greater  part  of  the  profit  always. 

15.809.  But,  as  you  know,  competition  between  these  schools  is  exceed- 
irgly  keen,  and  if  one  man  could  make  a  profit  at  a  lower  charge  than 
another,  he  would  do  it  if  he  could,  would  he  not  ?— I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  would  do  it  if  he  could  not  get  boys  without  it. 

15.810.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  any  observations  which  your  long  expe- 
rience as  a  headmaster  enables  you  to  offer,  and  which  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  offer,  upon  the  subject  of  giving  religious  instruction  in 
boarding  schools  P — So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  has  brought  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  system  in  vogue  in  most  of  our  endowed  schools, 
which  is  to  give  simple  Biblical  instruction  as  class  instruction,  with  such 
general  instruction  as  the  headmaster  may  add,  is  the  best  working  system 
that  we  could  have.  Of  course  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  tendency  at 
present  to  demand  more  of  what  maybe  called  denominational  instruction, 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  the  system 
now  generally  in  vogue  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissions  schemes 
were  interfered  with.  I  think  it  has  worked  extremely  well,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  the  same  system  continued. 

15.811.  You  have  found  it  possible  then  to  give,  without  offence  to  the 
denominational  feelings  of  parents,  and  witii  the  respect  due  to  their 
conscientious  convictions,  religious  instruction  which  was  of  a  Christian 
biblical  character,  and  yet  did  not  raise  points  of  denominational  difference  p 
— Certainly ;  I  never  had  a  difficulty.  And  I  consider  that  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  any  system  were  adopted  which  should  alarm  the 
members  of  different  denominations  so  as  to  separate  them  off  into  different 
schools.  As  a  Churchman  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  have  had  to  work 
under  a  system  which  has  enabled  me  to  have  in  my  class  from  year  to 
vear,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  a  great  many  Nonconformists.  It 
has  never  hampered  me  in  the  least  in  giving  religious  instruction,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  should  have  been  able,  under  any  other  syptem,  to  gbre 
better  Christian  instruction.  I  put  it  in  that  way  as  my  own  experience, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  general  experience  of  public  schoolmasters. 

15.812.  And  the  religious  instruction  which  you  have  given  has  not 
accentuated  any  points  upon  which  you  thought  the  feelings  of  the  parents 
would  lead  them  to  object  to  the  kind  of  instruction  which  was  given? — I 
have  never  found  that  they  have  objected.  And  with  regard  to  more 
definite  church  instruction,  of  course  we  have  every  opportunity  in  con- 
nexion with  confirmation,  when  we  have  our  separate  classes  at  which  we 
instruct  all  those  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  so  instructed  ;  and  again 
in  connexion  with  the  Holy  Communion,  and  so  on. 

15.813.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  If  religious  instruction  were  to  become  more 
denominational,  would  it  be  possible  to  maintain  the  same  kind  of  unity  of 
religious  feeling  and  intercourse  as  hitherto  P — What  I  feai'  is  that  it 
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might  tend  to  separate  the  GhmtianB  of  different  denominafcions  ;  it  might 
tend  to  make  many  penonn  hesitate  to  send  their  Eons  to  us,  because  thej 
are  not  members,  for  instance,  of  the  Established  Olmrch.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  young  men  who  aie  now  growing 
up  together  were  to  grow  up  under  different  sets  of  circmnstaiioes. 

15.814.  May  T  ask  what  your  opinion  is  relative  to  clerical  headmaster- 
ahips  p — There,  again,  I  really  think  that  it  would  be  diffioult  to  improTe 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  GommisaioiieiB.  I 
am  entirely  iu  favour  of  giving  as  much  freedom  as  poamble  in  those 
respects. 

15.815.  This  evidence  you  give  us,  of  course,  applies  not  merely  to  the 
so-called  public  schools,  but  to  endowed  schools  generally  p — "Fes.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  introduce  restrictions  without  doingr  a  g^reat  deal 
more  harm  than  good,  or  how  the  public  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
introduction  of  restrictions 

15.816.  (^fr.  Lyltelton.)  In  general  you  would  say,  would  yan  not,  that 
a  great  deal  depends  in  this  question  upon  the  schoolmasters  bein^  trnsied 
as  far  as  possible  ? — Tes,  I  think  so.  Give  them  as  much  freedom  as  jon 
4!an,  throwing  on  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  full  responsibility  for  a 
liberal,  considerable,  and  conciliatory  use  of  such  freedom. 

15.817.  And  a  good  deal  of  general  control,  I  suppose,  you  wonld  allow 
to  governing  bodies,  as  has  hitherto  been  exercised  P — Yes,  within  certain 
well-defined  limits. 

15.818.  {T)r,  Wot-moll.)  You  have  not  desired  to  say  more  to  yonr  pupils 
on  religious  matters  than  you  felt  that  the  scheme  under  which  yon  have 
worked  has  allowed  you  to  say  ? — No.     Just  so. 

16.819.  And  you  have  not  been  at  all  hampered? — No.  Any  man 
knowing  that  he  bos  before  him  a  mixed  class,  and  knowing  that  the  parents 
have  entrusted  the  mcDibers  of  the  class  to  him,  would,  of  course,  be 
careful  not  to  say  anything  to  give  offence,  or  to  make  what  mig-ht  be 
considered  an  unfair  use  of  £as  position ;  but  I  have  never  felt  restricted  in 
expressing  my  own  view  on  this  or  that. 

15.820.  {( liairman.)  I  presume  that  you  do  not  mean  by  that  answer  to 
imply  that  you  felt  any  difficulty  practically  arising  from  the  system  yoa 
have  followed  ? — No. 

15.821.  You  have,  in  fact,  in  the  religious  instruction  that  you  have 
given  upon  what  may  be  called  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  on  a 
biblical  basis,  felt  that  you  were  giving  it  with  perfect  freedom,  and  were 
not  being  pulled  up  by  liaving  to  consider  the  denominational  connexions  of 
the  pupSs  ?— Perfectly.     I  have  never  felt  hampered  at  all,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  (as  I  have  said  in  public  more  than   once)  any  system 
adopted  which  would  tend  to  interfere  with  the  tendency  to  what  I  have 
called  Christian  harmony,  which  has  grown  so  appreciably  within  the  last 
25  years  between  the  members  of  different  denominations,  I  feel  that 
nothing  tends  more  to  the  best  type  of  Christian  life  than  that  the  boys 
should  grow  up  to  manhood  living  together,  and  as  far  as  possible,  under 
common  biblical  teaching,  supplemented  as  much  as  may  be  at  home,  or  in 
churches,  but  feeling  that  they  are  members  of  a  common  Christian  body ; 

and  I  do  not  see  how  any  public  system  of  education  can  be  really  based,  / 

with  a  hope  of  future  harmony,  on  any  other  principle. 

15.822.  Do  I  correctly  understand  jovl  to  mean  by  that  last  remark,  that 
you  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  were  found  necessary  to  introduce 
into  the  arrangements  of  the  great  public  schools,  or  other  endowed  schools, 
any  distinction  which  would  make  the  boys  belonging  to  particular 
denominations  feel  themselves,  to  some  extent,  separated  from  one  another, 
and  would  accentuate  in  their  life  at  school  the  differences  between  the 
denominations  to  which  their  parents  respectively  belonged  P — ^Yes,  I  should 
very  much  regret  anything  of  the  kind,  because  I  think  that  it  would  tend 
to  prevent  many  boys  from  going  to  the  great  schools,  who  at  present 
go  to  those  schools  with  benefit  to  themselves,  and  with  great  benefit  to 
tbe  schools,  and  also  to  the  general  public  life  of  the  community. 
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15.823.  It  ^ould  not  only  prevent  them  from  going,  but  I  nnderstood 
you  to  say  that  in  the  school  itself  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  to 
have  the  existence  of  denominational  differences  becoming  so  patent  and 
prominent  a  fact  to  the  boys  themselves  p  — Tes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  encourage  any  system  which  would  set  boys  in  denominational 
antagonism  to  each  other,  or  exaggerate  denominational  differences,  thus 
introducing  into  their  early  life  a  spirit  of  division  or  discord  instead  of 
religious  harmony. 

15.824.  {Mr,  YuxdU,)  And  you  would  object,  I  suppose,  to  the  application 
of  any  denominational  test  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  teachers 
in  public  secondary  schools  P — There  I  think  I  cannot  go  beyond  this  ; 
that  you  must  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  headmaster,  how  far  he  will 
attach  weight  to  the  denomination  of  any  applicant  for  a  post.  If  a  school 
is  in  the  main  a  school  frequented  by  members  qt  the  Estoblished  Church, 
for  instance,  I  should  expect  that  any  master  would,  as  a  rule,  probably 
prefer  to  appoint  his  assistants  from  those  applicants  who  were  members  of 
the  same  church. 

15.825.  But  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  prescription  of  any 
definite  course  of  religious  instruction  in  schools,  which  would  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  application  by  any  teacher  for  employment  at  the  school  P 
— If  I  had  been  subject  to  any  rigid  denominational  rule,  I  should  have 
been  robbed  of  the  services  of  some  of  my  best  masters. 

15.826.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  The  freedom  that  you  would  leave  to  the  head- 
masters would  you  also  leave  to  the  governing  bodies  P — ^Yes ;  if  we  can  keep 
this  question  off  platforms,  I  am  not  afraid.  I  should  leave  it  a  good  deal 
to  the  discretion  of  headmasters  and  governing  bodies  to  appoint  to  any 
post  the  candidate  who,  in  their  judgment,  was  best  fitted  for  it ;  bearing 
in  mind,  of  course,  the  general  provisions  laid  down  for  their  guidance  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  school. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


FORTIETH  DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Thursday,  November  15th,  1894 


PBESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Ohatk. 
Sir  Hjenrt  E.  Roscoe,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

Mr.  BiCHABD  WOBMELL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henbt  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 
The  Lady  Fbedebick  Cavendish. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary, 

Sir  Albert  Kate  Rolut,  LL.D.,  M.P.,  and  The  Reverend  John 
Eluotson  Syhes,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

15,827.  (Chairman  to  Sir  Albert  Bollit)  You  are  president,  I  think,  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations*  Association  of  England  P — ^I  am.  I  have  also 
had  personal  municipal  experience  in  Hull  as  mayor,  and  sheriff,  and 
otherwise. 
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15.828.  And  yon  attend  here  as  president  on  behalf  of  that  aasociatioa  ? 

—I  do. 

15.829.  {To  Principal  Byrnes.)  Ton  are  Prinoipal  of  UniverBiiy  College, 
Nottingham  ? — ^Tes. 

15.830.  And  you  have  been  so,  I  think,  for  some  years? — ^I  have  been 
Priucipal  for  five  years,  bat  for  seven  years  before  that  I  was  a  professor 
there. 

15.8:U.  {To  Sir  Albert  RoUiL)  We  understand  that  yon  are  prepared  to 
favour  the  Commission  with  the  views  of  your  association  as  to  the  consti- 
tution of  district  authorities  to  control  Seoomlary  Education  ? — ^With  this 
limitation,  that  tliere  has  been  no  time,  owing  to  the  elections,  to  obtain  a 
council  meeting  of  the  association,  or  even  meetings  of  the  separate 
ooancils  of  the  boroughs  ;  but  I  have  had  communioationB  with  the  town 
clerks,  and  I  think  that  what  I  say  may  be  taken  to  be  representative  of 
much  of  the  municipal  opinion  of  the  country. 

15.832.  But  perhaps  when  you  are  expressing  what  is  your  own  indi- 
vidual opinion,  and  where  you  feel  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  opinion  of 
your  association,  you  will  kindly  distinguish  the  same  in  your  evidence  P — 
I  will.  I  Diay  say  that  we  have  made  communications  to  some  50 
boroughs,  and  have  had  more  or  less  explicit  replies  from  25,  which  will 
enable  me,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  town  clerks  is  ooneemed,  expres- 
sing what  they  believe  to  be  the  feeling  in  their  boroughs,  to  state  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  municipal  feeling. 

15.833.  Are  all  municipal  boroughs  included,  or  is  there  any  line  drawn 
between  the  larger  and  smaller  ones? — ^There  is  a  legislative  line  drawn,  of 
course,  at  50,000  inhabitants. 

15  834.  You  mean  the  county  boroughs? — ^Tes,  the  county  boroughs; 
but  both  county  boroughs  and  non- county  boroughs  are  members  of  our 
aHsociation,  and  the  opinions  of  each  have  been  obtained. 

15.835.  And  do  you  consider  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  express  what 
you  believe  to  be  the  views  of  the  county  boroughs,  and  of  the  smaller 
boroughs  alike  ?— Certainly  ;  I  may  reply  yes  to  that  question.  The  non- 
county  boroughs.  I  should  add,  will  be  represented  especially  by  the  town 
clerk  of  one  of  them  who  will  npeak  on  their  behalf  in  more  detail  than 
I  can.    My  personal  knowledge  is  confined  chiefly  to  county  boroughs. 

Abba  of  Local  15,8:'.6.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  your  visw  as  to  what  should  be 
AuTHORirv.  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^j.  jg  commonly  called  the  district  authority  for  Secondary 
Education ;  that  is  to  say,  an  authority  covering  a  larger  area  than  would 
be  covered  by  the  governing  body  of  a  particular  school  ? — There  seems  to 
be  a  general  opinion  that  the  area  should  be  that  of  the  coujicils  of 
boroughs,  and  of  county  councils  in  the  case  of  counties.  Two  boroughs 
have  suggested,  and  I  should  personally  approve  of  it,  a  grouping  of 
counties  or  boroughs  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  some  provincial 
authority  for  certain  purposes. 

15.837.  What  sort  of  a  grouping  do  you  contemplate  in  order  to  form 
a  provincial  area  ? — I  should  contemplate  the  grouping  of  county  boroughs, 
and  poHsibly  of  non-county  boroughs,  and  the  formation  of  some  central 
authority  in  a  district  supplied,  if  possible,  with  some  university  college  as 
the  centre  ;  the  functions  of  such  provincial  authority  not  being  those  of 
control  so  much  as  of  co-ordination  and  helpfulness — ^both  pecuniary 
and  personal  helpfulness. 

15.838.  Would  you  illustrate  the  sort  of  groap  that  you  are  contem- 
plating, in  order  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  size  ? — I  would  take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  the  lai'ge  towns  surrounding  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds,  Huddersfleld,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  the  like,  and  probably 
extending  as  far  in  that  case  (because  there  is  no  nearer  county  college) 
as  Hull ;  and  I  would  take  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and  possibly,  or 
probably,  part  of  the  East  Hiding,  the  Yorkshire  College  being  the  eentre, 
as  indicating  some  such  group  for  the  purpose  that  I  have  mentioned. 
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15,889.  Then  you  would  throw  all  these,  both  the  rural,  or  I  should  say, 
the  non-municipal  area  and  also  the  municipalities  into  one  area,  and 
subject  them  to  one  provincial  authority  ? — ^I  think  I  would  in  the  case  of 
provincial  grouping ;  and  I  think  that  is  done  under  the  Welsh  Act. 

15.840.  Do  you  think  that  much  objection  to  such  a  scheme  might  be 
expected  from  some  county  boroughs  P — No ;  if  their  autonomy  was  veiy 
strictly  preserved  in  relation  to  their  own  local  education,  I  do  not  think 
that  feeUng  would  exist  for  the  purpose  of  provincial  action,  such  as  I  have 
indicated,  with  a  central  university  college. 

15.841.  Then  for  the  purposes  of  what  you  describe  as  their  local 
autonomy,  what  powers  would  you  confer  upon  the  county  borough  autho- 
rity  within  its  own  area  ? — Practically  full  powers  with  reference  to  all 
local  education  within  its  own  area. 

15.842.  You  mean  secondary  as  well  as  technical  education? — I  include 
both ;  and  my  own  personal  opinion  is  that  elementary  education  should 
be  included  as  well. 

15.843.  May  I  take  it  that  your  view  is  that  you  would  transfer  to  the 
local  authority,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  city  or  town  council,  the  control  as 
well  of  elementary  as  of  secondary  and  technical  education  ? — ^I  would. 

15.844.  And  you  would  transfer  to  them  the  rating  power  which  is  now 
enjoyed  by  the  school  board  P— Yes. 

15.845.  And  I  presume  that  you  wotdd  suppress  or  merge  the  school, 
boards  in  the  town  councils  ?— I  should  supersede  the  school  boards  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  municipal  government 
itself,  and  I  think  without  any  disadvantage,  but  on  the  contrary,  with 
advantage,  to  education  ultimately. 

15.846.  Would  this  authority,  in  your  view,  exercise  its  powers  just  as 
the  town  council  does  now,  or  would  you  constitute  a  special  committee 
or  department  of  the  town  council  for  educational  purposes  ? — I  think 
that  I  should  be  disposed  to  constitute  a  special  committee  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  existing  watch  committees  of  the  town  councils,  which  have 
some  independence  of  the  general  action  of  the  council. 

15.847.  Would  you  alter  in  any  way  the  existing  method  of  electing  the 
town  councils,  because  you  are  aware  that  the  school  boards  at  present  are 
elected  by  cumulative  voting  P — I  should  prefer  the  municipal  system  of 
voting. 


15,848.  You,  perhaps,  are 
voting  P — No  ;  though  that 
moment  specially  considered ; 
system,  adding  both  a  wider 
than  it  has  at  preeent,  upon 
also  in  reference  to  education. 


not  in  favour  of  the  cumulative  system  of 
is  hardly  a  question  that  I  have  at  the 
but  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  municipal 
sphere  of  action  and  much  larger  powers 
both  general  and  particular  grounds,  and 


15,849. 1  put  the  question  to  you  only  because,  from  your  parUamentary 
experience,  you  are,  of  course,  well  aware  that  the  results  ot  cumulative 
voting  are  not  always  the  same  as  the  results  of  voting  by  the  system 
under  which  town  councils  are  elected,  and  there  might  be  persons  who 
might  consider  that  the  composition  of  an  authority  created  on  the  town 
council  system,  would,  therefore,  diflfer  considerably,  and  in  their  view  not 
difi*er  for  the  better,  from  the  system  on  which  school  boards  are  elected  P 
— T  think  that  any  additional  system  of  voting  in  connexion  with  municipal 
action  for  any  purpose,  would  be  distinctly  disadvantageous.  I  have  no 
special  affection  for  the  cumulative  vote  in  relation  to  school  boards. 
That  is  a  purely  incidental  opinion.  {Principal  Symes,)  I  think  that 
Sir  Albert  ItoUit  would  agree  with  me,  that  the  multiplicity  of  elections  is 
a  very  great  evil  in  boroughs,  and  that,  probably,  even  if  the  cumulative 
system  were  settled  to  be  the  best  we  should  still  say,  merge  the  two, 
and  have  only  one  election.  It  is  a  matter  of  individual  opinion  as  to 
which  of  the  two  systems  is  the  best,  but  our  strong  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  having  one  local  body,  however  elected,  to  deal  with  eduof^tion  through 
a  committee  of  that  body. 
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15.850.  By  edncation  yon  mean  ednoation  in  all  its  branches,  as  well 
elementary  as  secondary  P  —  Yes.  {Sir  Albert  RoUU.)  I  may  say  that 
Principal  Symes  and  I  originally  began  to  work  together  in  cxiucational 
matters  in  Hnll  some  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  I  believe  that  axir  views  are 
very  mnoh  in  accord. 

15.851.  Tour  view  is,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  that  it  is  somewhat  oi 
a  waste  to  have  in  the  same  mnnicipid  area  tvro  authorities  elected  on 
different  systems,  and  independent  of  each  other,  the  one  for  general 
business,  and  the  other  for  education,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
consolidate  them  ? — Yaa. 

15.852.  Do  you  think  that  much  objection  would  be  taken  to  such  a 
proposal.  I  may  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  sweeping  proposals  that 
has  been  laid  before  us  ? — ^It  would  be  supported  by  the  municipalities  on 
the  whole,  I  think. 

15.853.  By  the  municipal  authorities,  that  would  mean  ? — ^T'es  ;  the 
the  returns  lead  me  to  that  conclusion. 

15.854.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  supported  by  the  population  of 
the  towns  P — Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  pcurty  feeling  so  often 
distorts  opinion  that  it  is  difficult  to  foretell  anything  on  that  subject. 

Treatmbht  ci       15,855.  Your  view  for  the  future,  therefore,  may  be  summed  up  in  this 
^Rouon"     ''^^J '  *^®  school  board  to  be  exting^uished  and  its  functions  transferred  to 
the  municipal  authority  in  boroughs,  each  oounty  borongh  at  any  rate 
remaining  an  independent  authority  for  some  purposes  over  education, 
and  all  the  boroughs  being  grouped,  along  with  the  county  in  which  they 
stand,  into  a  provincial  area  governed  by  a  provincial  authority  ? — That 
expresses  very  well  my  view.    I  would  only  add  that  I  think  that  the 
autonomy  of  the    non-county  boroughs    should    also    be  preserved   in 
reference  to  their  own  local  education,  chiefly  because  I  regard  local 
feeling  and  action  as  of  very  great  importance,  and  many  boroughs  h.<%ve 
speciid  requirements ;  and  also  because  I  know  that  the  existing  system 
of  merging  the  non-county  boroughs  in  the  counties  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  has  produced  much  friction,  and  has  placed  restrictions 
upon  non-counky  boroughs,  which  have  been  very  much  resented.    In  fact 
I  presented  a  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  remedy  that. 

15.856.  That  is  a  point  that  I  was  coming  to,  and,  in  connexion  with 
that  point,  I  desire  to  ask  you,  at  what  line  of  population  you  would  €x 
the  limit  of  educational  autonomy  for  the  non-county  boroughs ;  that  is  to 
say,  would  you  extend  this  autonomy  in  educational  matters  which  you 
vaiae,  down  to  quite  small  municipal  boroughs,  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  with  a  population  of  10,000,  or  would  you  limit  it  to  large  ones? — 
1  should  certainly  reduce  the  figure,  and  I  think  I  should  be  disposed  to 
make  it  universal  in  the  cases  of  boroughs  on  the  whole. 

15.857.  That  is  to  say,  every  municipal  borough  however  small  ? — ^Every 
mxmicipal  borough  however  small. 

15.858.  Would  you  apprehend  under  those  circumstances  that  there 
might  be  a  certain  amount  of  waste  due  to  the  expenditure  by  those  very 
small  boroughs  of  the  money  under  the  A.ot  of  1890,  irrespective  of  the 
county  in  which  they  stand  and  its  expenditure  of  money  for  similar  pur- 
poses ? — There  might  be  some,  but  I  think  that  that  would  be  counter- 
acted on  the  other  hand  by  fulfilling  the  special  requirements  of  the 
boroughs,  and  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that,  very  often, 
borough  and  county  life  and  traditions  and  requirements  are  greatly 
separated,  and  that  they  must  be  viewed  distinctively. 

15.859.  But  taking  the  case  of  technical  education,  for  instance,  do  you 
conceive  that  in  such  a  matter  as  technical  education,  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  small  borough  to  organise  itself  to  advantage,  for  the 
purposes  of  technical  instruction,  irrespective  of  the  county  in  which  it 
stands  ? — I  tliink  that,  aided  by  the  grouping  of  boroughs  for  those 
purposes,  those  difficulties  might  be  overcome. 
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15.860.  By  grouping,  do  yon  mean  by  the  oonsiitation  of  a  provinoial 
authority  P — Yes  ;  and  also  by  the  grouping  of  smaller  boroughs  for  looal 
educational  porposeB. 

15.861.  ThiB  borough  authority,  as  I  understand,  both  in  the  larger  and 
smaller  boroughs,  would  be  the  existing  town  council  P — ^Yes,  the  existing 
town  council ;  and  I  would  add  that  I  contemplate,  at  no  distant  time, 
great  municipal  extensions  as  to  powers  and  duties,  and,  with  those,  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  undoubtedly  low  standard  of  municipal  life  in 
some  of  the  smaller  boroughs. 

15.862.  What  do  you  mean  by  great  extensions;  the  entrusting  of  a 
number  of  different  functions  to  municipal  authorities  ? — That  is  what  I 
mean. 

15.863.  Do  you  think  that  the  growing  tendency  to  elect  municipal 
bodies  upon  the  lines  of  party  politics  has  any  bearing  upon  this  qn  )stion  P 
— ^It  has  some  advantages.  1  personally  disapprove  of  it,  but  it  has  some 
advantages.  In  creatmg  perhaps  more  energy  of  action,  and  more 
organised  action,  it  may  be  beneficial.  Otherwise,  I  have  always  dis- 
approved, and  still  disapprove,  of  the  introduction  of  party  politics  into 
municipal  life.  I  lun  afraid  that  it  may  be  inevitable,  but  I  see  it  with 
regret. 

15.864.  Do  you  think  that  that  fact  has  any  bearing,  whether  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  on  the  proposal  that  you  make,  to  give  the  complete 
control  of  education  to  the  municipal  authorities  p — Yes,  I  think  it  has  au 
advantage  in  familiarising  men  with  general  politics  to  a  greater  degree 
than  hitherto  they  may  have  been. 

15.865.  You  do  not  think  that  it  may  act  prejudicially  upon  the  educa- 
tional problems  that  the  borough  authority  would  have  to  deal  with  P — I 
do  not,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  it. 

15.866.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  any  other  element  which  ought  to 
be  represented  upon  the  town  coimcil,  when  it  obtains  the  control  of 
education  in  the  manner  that  you  have  sketched  out  P — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  have  power  to  add  representatives  of,  certainly, 
local  university  colleges.  I  doubt  whether  ex  officio  representatives  of 
distant  universities  are  really  advantageous.  I  think  that  the  teachers  might 
be  well  represented,  and  I  know  that  in  many  cases  educational  experts  have 
been  added  by  town  councils  to  those  committees,  with  great  advantage. 

15.867.  When  you  say  that  they  might  be  added,  do  you  mean  that  you 
would  make  them  members  of  the  body  with  the  same  power  of  voting 
as  the  members  of  the  town  council  or  its  committee  have ;  or  do  you 
mean  that  they  could  come  in  as  assessors  P — If  I  added  them  at  all,  I 
should  give  them  full  powers  with  the  rest  of  the  members. 

15.868.  In  what  sense  would  you  give  them  full  powers  with  the  rest  of 
the  members.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  would  make  them  members  of 
the  town  council  for  all  purposes,  do  you  P — No. 

15.869.  Then  how  would  you  work  it  out  p— I  mean,  that  I  would  give 
them  full  power  of  acting  and  voting  upon  any  committee  to  which  they 
might  be  added. 

15.870.  You  mean  that  if  a  committee  were  created  for  educational  pur- 
poses out  of  the  town  council,  you  would  allow  those  persons  to  be  added 
to  that  committee  to  become  full  members  for  all  purposes  p — For  all 
educational  purposes. 

15.871.  For  all  the  purposes  of  the  committee  p — Yes. 

15.872.  Would  you  do  that  by  the  vote  of  the  town  council  or  by  the 
vote  of  the  committee  itself  p  ~i  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  might  not  be 
advantages  in  each  case,  and  that  both  powers  might  be  given. 

15,878.  (To  Principal  Byrnes,)  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  on  this 
point  P— Yes.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  indeed  that  the  absolute 
discretion  ought  to  lie  with  the  municipal  authority,  no  universities  ex 
officio^  or  university  college,  or  experts,  or  any  persons  not  representing 
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those  who  proTide  the  money,  should  have  a  right  to  sit  on  those  ednea- 
tional  committees.  I  quite  agree  with  Sir  Albert  Kollit  that  the 
municipalities  ought  to  have  the  power,  if  they  think  proper,  to  pnt  on  io 
thoHe  committees  such  outsiders  as  they  think  would  help  them  ;  bat  I 
should  altogether  object  to  those  outsiders  being  able  to  oat-vote  the 
ropre8«^ntutiv€>8  of  the  people  who  find  the  money.  I  thixik  that  for  the 
uucceAsfnl  working  of  the  scheme,  it  is  essi^ntial  that  the  representatives  of 
the  ratepayers  should  have  abjolute  control. 

16.874.  Then  in  what  proportion  do  you  conceive  that  thoso  whom  yoa 
call  the  outsiders  might  be  added  ? — ^I  thould  leave  that  very  znnofa  to  the 
discretion  of  the  town  council,  because  they  would  not  really  l>e  ontaideis 
if  they  were  put  on  at  the  wish  of  the  town  council.  For  instance,  at  oar 
college,  which  is  under  the  municipality,  the  municipality  calls  in  oatsideis. 
but  con  dismiss  them  if  it  thinks  proper, 

15.875.  Can  it  dismiss  them  without  notice,  do  you  mean  ? — They  are 
appointed  year  by  ye'ur  for  a  single  year,  and  any  year  the  municipiality,  if  it 
chose,  could  limit  the  committee  to  town  councillors  and  aldermen  ;  th^ 
are  never  likely  to  do  that.  But  if  they  were  forced  to  have  exi>erts  in 
education,  or  experts  of  any  sort.  I  consider  that  it  would  be  most 
damaging  to  the  popular  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  educational  -woA. 

15.876.  Might  not  that  scheme  work  out  in  this  way?    Asanniing  a 
question  to  come  before  the  town  council,  or  its  committee,  which  excites 
a  good  deal  of  strong  feeling,  and  on  which  parties  in  the  town   oonncQ 
and  its  coiuniittee  are  divided ;  and  assuming  that  the  majority^  for  the 
time  being  appoints  a  ccmsiderable  number  of  experts  whom  it  knows  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  miijority,  and  thereby  obtains  an  over- 
whelming majority  upon  the  body  that  has  to  decide  this  question; 
assume  then  that  when  a  change  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  comes,  those 
experts,  because  they  are  known  to  entertain  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of 
the  majority  which  comes  in,  are  suddenly  dismissed;  do  you  think  that 
any  difficulties  would  attend  your  plan  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  be  the 
lesEer  evil.     I  thiuk  that  a  town  must  learn  by  experience  to  value  the 
opinion    of  experts,  and  their  co-operation   and   assistance ;   but  if  the 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  take  a  foolish  view  it  is  better  to  let  them  work 
out  their  foolish  ideiiH,  and  learn  by  experience,  rather  than  to  have  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepa}  ers  out -voted  by  experts. 

15.877.  Then  you  would  leave  an  unlimited  authority  to  the  town 
council  to  put  on  or  strike  oil  from  time  to  time  as  many  experts  as  they 
please  ? — Ye«i. 

15.878.  So  that  at  one  time  there  might  be  ten  or  twelve  experts 
aasociated  with  the  town  council,  and  at  another  time  there  might  be  none 
at  all? — Yes.  (Sir  Alhp.rt  HollH.)  I  should  like  to  say,  having  regard 
to  the  slight  difference  of  opinion  between  us.  Principle  Symas  and  myself, 
that  the  basis  of  my  opinion  is  that  the  right  to  speak  ought  always  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  responsibility  of  voting.  I  never,  on  general  grounds, 
would  allow  the  right  to  speak  without  voting,  or  the  right  to  vote  without 
the  right  to  speak. 

15.879.  Do  you  agree  with  the  view  of  Principal  Symes,  that  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of  the  town  council  to  put  on  or  strike  off  as  many  experts 
as  it  pleases  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  I  do.  When  you  say  from  time  to 
time,  I  do  not  mean  that  after  a  vot«  which  displeased  the  town  council 
there  should  be  a  sort  of  Pride*s  Purge  in  the  business,  but  that  periodically 
they  should  have  the  right  to  revise  the  number  of  experts  and  the  like, 
according  to  experience. 

15.880.  There  should  be  no  statutory  limit  fixed— that  is  your  view  P — 
Yes. 

15.881.  What  power,  as  respects  Secondary  Education  would  you  g^veto 
the  town  council  when  you  had  created  it  the  general  educational  authority 
for  its  area  ;  would  you  give  it  power,  for  instance,  to  eetabliah  new 
secondary  schools  P — Certainly. 
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15.882.  Would  yon  pnt  any  limitations  npon  it,  as  regards  the  eBtabUsh- 
ment  of  new  secondary  schools,  or  wonld  yon  leave  that  entirely  to  its  own 
discretion? — I  think  that  the  local  authority  would  be  best  able  to  judge 
as  to  local  needs,  and  I  would  place  no  limit  upon  it  in  regard  to  that, 
although  I  probably  should  in  regard  to  the  rate. 

15.883.  What  control  would  you  give  it  over  endowments  in  its  area  P — 
Practically,  I  should  give  it'  full  control.  My  experience  is  that  local 
opinion  is  far  better  on  the  question  of  endowments,  either  as  to  their 
transfer  or  their  use,  than  any  central  opinion.  I  have  special  knowledge 
on  that  subject  in  the  case  of  Hull,  where  I  took  at  one  time  a  somewlwt 
leading  part  with  the  Charity  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
some  charitable  endowments  to  educational  purposes;  and  subsequent 
experience  has  taught  me  that  that  transfer  would  have  been  most 
undesirable  in  the  particular  case,  and  that  the  local  opinion  which  set 
against  it,  and  which  beat  ns  ultimately,  was  right,  and  tLat  our  opinion 
and  the  opinion  of  the  central  authority,  was,  at  any  rate,  in  that 
particular  case  wrong — the  local  objects  of  the  charity  being,  first  charitable, 
and  secondly  apprenticing. 

15.884.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  your  view  is,  that  the  local  authority 
ought  to  have  full  power  as  to  the  transfer  of  endowments  from  one  pur- 
pose, or  place,  to  another  within  its  area,  with  the  power  of  revisal  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  endowments  are  enjoyed,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  the  central  authority  ought  to  have  no  power  of  interfering 
with  local  endowments  ? — I  would  not  say  that  the  central  authority  should 
have  no  power  of  interfering.  I  think  that  there  might  be  a  supervising 
authority  wluch  should  place  some  chock  upon  indiscreet  action,  but  that 
it  should  be  of  a  very  Limited  character ;  and  it  should  not  consist  in 
ineffectually  discussing  a  local  grievance  after  12  o'clock  at  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

15.885.  Should  it  be  less  than  that  which  is  now  exercised  by  the  Charity 
Commission? — With  regard  to  the  Charity  Commission  their  action  in 
educational  matters  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  very  unsuccessful  in  relation 
to  local  endowments. 

15.886.  I  do  not  desire  to  invite  your  opinion  on  the  general  character 
of  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commission,  but  simply  as  regards  the 
amount  of  power  you  think  ihe  local  authority  ought  to  receive.  Do 
you  conceive  that  the  power  which  the  Ch»rity  Commission  now  enjoys  in 
that  respect  should  be  reduced  ? — Certainly  ;  subject  to  some  general  Act 
regulating  local  action,  I  think  tliat  local  action  should  be  unrestrained 
entirely  by  any  central  authority  ;  the  municipa]ities  are  the  best  judges  of 
their  own  needs,  and  their  means,  and  the  like. 

15.887.  You  would  not  allow  founders'  wills  to  stand  in  the  way  P — I 
should  have  regard,  not  like  Lord  Eldon  altogether,  to  the  cy  pres  doctrine, 
— but  I  shotdd  have  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  founder.  But  if  his 
views  could  not  be  carried  out  with  any  advantage,  I  should  then  let  the 
local  authority  deal  with  that  matter,  subject  to  such  general  enactment  as 
I  have  indicated. 

15.888.  And  you  think  that  that  is  the  best  body  to  determine  the 
matter,  because  it  is  most  amenable  to  the  public  op'uion  of  the  place  ? — 
It  is  not  only,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  from  its  knowledge,  but  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  you  can  ever,  in  my  opinion,  secure  a  wise  diversion  of 
endowments.  The  jealousy  of  central  action  is  so  great  that  even  where 
it  might  be  wise  to  divert  an  endowment,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  general 
way  in  which  you  would  suoc^e^  is  by  local  action. 

15.889.  Would  you  extend  that  principle  even  to  the  case  of  small 
local  authorities  to  whixih  you  called  attention  ? — Yes,  I  am  disposed  to 
do  so. 

15.890.  In  the  case  of  a  local  authority  of  10,000  inhabitants,  yon  would 
allow  the  management  of  local  educational  endowments  to  rest  entirely 
with  the  local  authority  ? — There  might  be  exceptional  cases  in  which  you 
would  hesitate,  and  where  you  are  to  draw  the  line  is  very  difficult ;  but  I 
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think  I  BhotQd  speak  generally,  and  say  tliat  I  ahonld  trust  the  mnniei- 
pality.  {Prifiei^Mil  Symes.)  Mj  idea  would  be  to  leave  the  iiufciation  tor 
divenion  altogether  with  the  local  authority,  but  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Education  Department  as  extended  to  deal  with  Secondary  flcLnoation  as 
well  as  technical  education.  I  should  allow  a  veto  to  the  oenfa^l  autho- 
rity, but  throw  the  initiation  on  the  local  authority,  and  the  invidionsnees 
of  upsetting  it  on  the  Education  Department. 

15.891.  Where  would  the  Charity  Commission  come  in  ? — ^I  Hbould 
abolish  their  powers. 

15.892.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  transfer  some,  and,  if  so,  nrliat  part  of 
their  functions  to  any  other  body? — ^I'o  the  Education  Departmejit. 

15.893.  Or  would  you  simply  blot  them  out  of  nature  altogether  ? — ^I 
should  transfer  them  to  the  Education  Department. 

15.894.  Their  existing  powers  ? — ^Ko.  their  power  of  initiating  a  divert 
sion  of  endowments  I  should  transfer  to  the  local  body,  but  I  alxonld  giye 
a  power  of  veto  to  the  Education  Department. 

15.895.  Still  you  agree  with  Sir  Albert  Rollit  in  holding  tliat  their 
present  powers,  to  whomsoever  trausf erred,  ought  to  be  cut  down  ? — 
Yes. 

15.896.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
any  power  of  diverting  endowments  P — Yes,  I  think  it  is  most  important 
to  give  the  local  municipal  authority  that  power. 

15.897.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  municipal  authority  would  be  like^ 
to  use  it  freely  ? — No,  I  think  not  I  think  there  is  a  strong  feehng^  against 
the  diversion  of  endowments  unless  they  are  decidedly  uselesB,  or 
prejudicial  in  their  localities. 

15.898.  Do  not  you  think  that  sometimes  there  is  a  strong  local  feeling 
against  the  diversion  of  endovrments,  even  when  they  are  useless  or  preju- 
dicial P — ^Yes,  I  think  we  should  have  to  risk  a  certain  number  of  endow- 
ments not  being  diverted  when  it  would  be  desirable  to  divert  them.     I 
think  that  the  mistakes  of  the  local  authority  would,  on  the  whole,  be  in 
being  too  conservative  rather  than  too  revolutionary  in  its  chang^. 

15.899.  When  you  speak  of  diversion,  do  you  include  in  that  term  both 
the  diversion  of  an  endowment,  which  is  now  not  applied  to  educational 
purposes,  to  educational  purposes,  and  also  the  transfer  of  an  endowment 
from  one  educational  purpose  to  another ;  do  you  include  both  those  classes 
of  cases  P — ^I  have  not  thought  out  the  question.  I  am  thinking  simply  of 
educational  endowments  at  the  present  time. 

15.900.  Those  which  are  educational  at  this  moment  P— Yes.  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  purely  charitable  ones  to  express  an  opinion. 

15.901.  (To  Sir  Albert  Rollit)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  that 
point  P — I  think  that  there  is  a  growing  feelmg  in  localities  to  utilise  to 
the  best  advantage  endowments,  and,  where  they  are  useless  fcr  other 
purposes,  or  effete,  to  transfer  them  to  the  purposes  of  education.  I  am 
hound  to  add  that  I  think  that  in  manv  cases  (in  the  case  of  the  Hull 
Grammar  School  and  elsewhere)  great  olbstacles,  in  delay  and  otherwise, 
have  been  introduced  by  central  authorities  to  that  purpose. 

15.902.  You  do  not  think  that  resistance  to  change  has  generally  arisen 
from  local  feeling  ? — No,  at  the  moment  I  should  think  rather  otherwise  in 
the  case  I  am  referring  to  of  HulL 

15.903.  That  case  is  not  specially  before  us ;  I  am  asking  you  generally, 
whether,  where  improvements  have  not  been  carried  out,  you  do  not  think 
that  this  has  frequently  been  due  to  local  opposition  P — ^Frequently, 
no  doubt ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  that  state  of  mind  would  not  be 
materially  altered  if  they  had  the  power  and  the  responsibility,  and  were 
not  in  chronic  antagonism  with  the  present  central  authority. 

15.904.  You  would  not  expect  that  the  dry  light,  so  to  speak,  upon 
general  questions  of  educational  policy  and  experience,  which  may  be 
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^^ained  by  observing  the  workiiig  of  ednofttional  endowments  elsewhere, 
Tvould  enable  the  central  authority  to  act  beneficially? — I  should  rely 
rather  upon  the  enlightenment  of  local  opinion. 

15.905.  Is  it  not  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  enlighten  local  opinion? — ^It 
lias  been,  but  I  think  we  are  living  in  somewhat  better  days. 

15.906.  You  would  transfer  the  rating  power  now  enjoyed  by  the  school 
board  to  the  municipal  authority  for  educational  purposes  ? — ^Yes. 

15.907.  Would  you  imi)ose  any  limit  upon  that  power  ?- 1  think  some 
limit  might  be  imposed,  but  the  particular  limit  is  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

15.908.  Would  you  have  a  ^stinct  rate  for  secondary  and  technical 
education,  as  opposed  to  elementary  education,  or  would  you  levy  one 
rate  for  all  kiads  of  edncation  ? — I  am  disposed  to  take  the  latter  course, 
assuming  that  the  powers  were  aggregated  in  the  local  authority. 

15.909.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  in  evidence  by  some  persons  that 
there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  profession  that  there  should 
be  some  recognition  of  their  expert  knowledge  by  the  association  of 
persons  representing  them,  with  local  authorities  in  educational  work; 
do  you  assent  to  that  view,  or  have  you  any  opinion  to  express  with 
regard  to  it  ? — ^I  should  say,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
teachers  should  be  represented  on  the  local  authority  by  the  action  of 
the  municipality. 

15.910.  That  is  to  say,  by  their  taking  in  such  teachers  as  they  thought 
fit  ? — Either  by  co-optation  or  by  addition. 

15.911.  But  that  you  would  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority  ? 
— ^I  should.  I  should  think  that  they  would  see  the  great  importance  of 
that,  without  doubt. 

15.912.  {To  Principal  Symes.)  Is  that  your  view  also  ? — Yes,  except  that 
I  doubt  whether  they  would  see  the  importance  of  it  in  all  oases. 

15,918.  {To  Sir  Albert  BMit)  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  as  to 
whether  or  no  any  changes  in  the  central  educational  authority  in  this 
country  are  needed,  and  whether  anything  like  a  central  department 
dealing  with  Secondary  Education  should  be  created? — ^Dealing  with 
education  generally,  undoubtedly;  in  other  words,  I  think  that  tMs 
matter  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  Minister  of  Education, 
both  elementary  and  secondary  and  university  education, 

15.914.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  entrant  the  Minister  of  Education 
with  the  same  functions  in  respect  to  Secondaiy  Education  as  well  as 
elementary  education  ? — Certainly.    Similar,  though  perhs ps  more  restricted 
ones. 

15.915.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  functions  would  bo  ? — ^In  general 
terms,  I  think  that  they  should  be  much  the  same  as  in  relation  t> 
elementary  education:  Preparation  of  Code  and  general  directions,  and 
the  like,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  and  the  encouragement 
generally  of  Secondary  Education  by  the  regulation  of  inspection,  and 
rewards,  and  the  like;  but  again,  allowing  very  free  scope  to  local  action, 
and  being  rather  supervisory  than  controlling. 

15.916.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  remove  the  restriction  which  is  now 
placed  upon  the  application  of  the  grant  under  the  Act  of  1890,  by  making 
it  available  for  Secondary  Education  generally,  as  well  as  for  that  branch 
of  Secondary  Education  which  is  called  technical  ? — I  should  revise  the 
whole  of  that  matter.  It  is  such  a  haphazard  matter  from  first  to  last, 
that  it  required,  I  think,  general  revision.  I  should  certainly  be  disposed 
to  give  every  facility  for  the  encouragement  of  Secondary  Education  as 
the  basis  of  technical  education  from  that  source,  and  to  increase,  rather 
than  otherwise,  the  help  which  ia  at  present  being  given  by  means  of 
scholarships  under  the  Act  of  1891  (the  amending  Act).  But  those  two 
Acts  require  revision  and  codification,  and  so  do  some  other  Acts  bearing 
upon  that  subject.  The  only  satisfactory  thing  to  be  said  about  the 
matter  is,  that  I  am  glad  that  education  got  the  funds  ;  that  is  the  onl^^ 
satisfactory  element  in  the  whole  legislation  in  relation  to  that  subject. 
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16.917.  {To  Principal  Symes.)  Do  you  agree  with  the  view 
by  Bir  Albert  BoUit,  that  this  money  ought  to  be  applicable  ^^emerally  ? — 
I  oontemplate  so  sweeping  a  change  that  I  can  scarcely  answer  that 
question.  I  think  that  as  things  stand,  on  the  whole,  probably  it  ^ 
better  that  the  money  should  be  confined  to  technical  education ;  but, 
undoubtedly,  if  a  scheme  sueh  aa  Sir  Albert  Bollit  has  partly  sketched 
out,  and  such  as  I  have  in  my  mind,  were  earned  out,  I  should  like  tu  treat 
the  whole  revenue  us  applicable  for  the  dili'erent  branches  of  ediicati0B. 

15.918.  Will  you  then  indicate  to  us  the  lines  of  what  yon  have 
described  as  this  very  sweeping  change? — My  scheme  would  be,  in  the 
first  place  to  abolish  the  school  boards,  and  transfer  their  powers  and  duties 
to  the  town  and  county  councils ;  in  the  second  place,  I  should  propose 
that  certain  powers  should  be  exercised  through  committees  nominated  by 
the  councils. 

15.919.  That,  reelly,  I  had  gathered  from  your  agreement  with  Sir 
Albert  Bollit  ?— Then  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  said. 

Relatio^t  OF        16,920.  Nop— -Then  I  propose  that  counties  should  be  grouped  on  the 

Ukivbbsity     piiuciple  that    each  group  must    contain  some    university  coU^e,  or 

^GA^f^ATiov  university ;  by  which  I  mean  some  place   where  there  is  an  ezeeUent 

OF  Secoitdart  laboratory,  where  there  are  facihties  for  the  most  promising  students  to 

Bducatiow.     piirg^e  research,  and  receive  the  best  scientific  teaching.    It  is  an  essential 

part  of  my  scheme  that  eveiy  group  should  contain  some  institiition  of 

that  sort ;  at  present  in  England  tJiere  are  about  ten  such  institutianfi^ 

apart  from  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    I  would  even  be 

willing  to  group  all  England  up  into  twelve  big  provinces,  with  one  of 

these  university  colleges  as  the  centre  of  each.     I  think  it  nu'ght  be  more 

desirable  to  have  the  groups  somewhat  smaller,  and,  consequently,  to  call 

new  iostitutions  of  this  character  into  being ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that 

technical  or  Secondary  Education  can  be  satisfiictorily  carried  out  in  any 

part  of  England  unless  there  is  some  such  institution,  as  I  have  sketched, 

in  the  district,  to  which  the  more  promising  students  can  be  sent  for  their 

higher  education. 

15.921.  What  functions  would  you  give,  then,  to  those  local  university 
colleges  as  regards  Secondary  Education  F — ^I  should  not  give  them 
functions.  What  I  should  do  would  be  to  give  the  revenue  to  a  com- 
mittee for  this  province.  That  committee  of  this  province  wonid  be 
altogether  nominated  by  the  county  councils  and  the  borough  county 
councils  within  tbe  province;.  I  suggest  that  that  committee  should  have 
the  disposal  of  a  quarter  of  the  beer  money,  as  it  is  called. 

15.922.  The  money  under  the  Act  of  1890,  you  mean  ? — Yes ;  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  that  they  should  have  rateable  powers  up  to  one  penny 
over  the  whole  province,  the  rate  to  be  raised  by  precept  to  the  oounty 
councils  and  town  councils  within  the  province. 

15.923.  Then  your  provincial  authority  would  enjoy  rating  powers  P — 
Only  up  to  one  penny,  and  the  rate  would  not  be  collected  separately ; 
it  w«)uld  be  collected  in  the  various  parts.  My  central  committee  would 
be  elected  proportionately  to  the  rateable  value  throughout  the  province. 

15.924.  Would  it  be  elected  by  existing  bodies,  and  not  directly  ad 
hoc  f-  It  would  be  elected  by  the  municipal  bodies  themselves,  not  the 
ratepayers  I  am  anxious  to  diminish  the  multiplicity  of  elections ;  I  am 
satisfied  that  that  is  a  most  demoralising  thing  in  a  place  like  Nottingham, 
with  our  board  of  guardians,  and  the  school  board  elections,  and  town 
council  elections.  I  would  only  have  one  election  of  the  local  authority, 
and  that  local  authority  would  nominate  the  number  of  members  to  this 
committee.  And  I  shoidd  not  contemplate  this  committee  starting  institu- 
tions for  education,  but  only  supervising  the  whole  province,  and  giving 
grants  out  of  the  income  that  I  have  already  described  to  you,  where  they 
are  needed,  throughout  the  province. 

15.925.  Then  by  the  committee  you  mean  what  we  have  been  calling 
the  provincial  authority  ? — Yes ;  but  I  use  the  word  **  committee"  because 
I  am  anxious  to  emphasise  both  that  it  is  nominated  by  local  bodies,  and 
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also  that  the  local  authority  maintains  itit  autonomy  which  Sir  Albert 
BoUit  has  been  speaking  of  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  institutions  belong  to 
the  oonnty  councils  and  the  town  connoils. 

15.926.  Would  you  give  those  minor  bodies,  the  town  and  county 
<x>uncilB,  the  power  to  start  new  institutions  ? — Yes. 

15.927.  (Sir  Henry  Boecoe.)  Would  you  place  the  government  of  the 
university  colleges  under  that  provincial  authority  P — No.  If  a  difference 
of  opinion  or  policy  arose  if  a  very  serious  character,  it  no  doubt  would 
be  possible  that  the  district  aulhority  would  encourage  the  local  authority 
to  start  a  new  institution,  if  they  coiUd  not  work  together.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  what  you  are  contemplating — that  you  might  have  the 
district  authority  and  the  university  college  not  being  able  to  co-operate ; 
but  I  propose  to  leave  the  university  colleges  go\-emed  as  they  are  now, 
but  that  this  district  authority  would  subsidise  &uch  branches  of  their 
work  as  they  considered  needed  subsidising,  and  would  found  scholarships, 
and  so  on,  for  the  most  promising  students  to  go  to  those  university 
colleges. 

15.928.  The  provincial  authority  would  not  interfere  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colleges  ? — No. 

15.929.  Your  college  is  in  a  different  position  from  that  of  the  other 
university  colleges,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

15.930.  Being  under  the  government  of  the  municipality  of  Nottingham  P 
—Yes. 

15.931.  That  is  not  the  case   with  the  others? — No.     I  should  not 
interfere  with  the  government  of  the  others  at  all. 

15.932.  (Chairman,)  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  wish  to  say  about  your      UwivBRsirr 
university  college  at'  Nottingham,  in  this  connexion  P — My  real  reason  for     Non^nfosLijc. 
coming  here  to-day  is  that  I  have  the  unique  experience  of  having  been 

13  years  a  corporation  official  in  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  tne 
country ;  that  is  to  say,  the  only  institution  which  provides  this  sort  of  edu- 
cation,  and  which  is  owned  and  managed  by  a  municipal  body  ;  and  during 
those  13  years  my  conviction  has  become  stronger  and  stronger,  that  such 
bodies,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  one  would  have  thought,  were  most 
unlikely  people  to  manage  such  an  institution  well,  do  manage  such  an 
institution  well  in  Nottingham ;  and  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
consent  to  the  suggestion  that  I  should  offer  evidence,  because  I  feel  this 
so  very  strongly.  On  our  committee,  the  committee  who  manage  us, 
almost  all  the  members  are  town  councillors  or  aldermen  of  Nottingham  ; 
there  are  one  or  two  outsiders,  as  I  have  called  them,  whom  the  corpora- 
tion  put  on  year  by  year ;  but  the  corporation  is  not  bound  to  put  such 
outsiders  on  year  by  year.  U'here  are  also  representatives  of  Oidord  and 
Cambridge  ;  there  agam  the  corporation  is  not  bound  to  put  them  on,  and 
they  hardly  ever  come.  I  regard  those  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
committee,  as  a  sort  of  jury,  whom  it  is  my  business  to  convince  as  to  what 
is  the  right  educational  policy  to  pursue  ;  they  are  shopkeepers,  manu- 
facturers, and  other  people  in  Nottingham  who  do  not  pretend  to  have 
any  great  knowledge  of  education,  but  who  are  selected  for  their  interest 
in  education,  and  I  believe  that  the  system  works,  on  the  whole, 
extremely  well.  Under  my  heads  of  evidence  1  have  called  attention  to 
the  steady  growth  of  the  college  during  those  13  years,  and  to  the  fact  that 
these  town  councillors  and  aldermen  have  steadily  aimed  at  doing  two  dis- 
tinct things  :  providing  a  little  technical  education  for  a  number  of  people, 
and  a  great  deal  of  technical  education  for  a  few  people.  They  have  been 
willing,  that  is  to  say,  to  spend  money  freely  where  a  student  seems 
likely  to  benefit  by  Uiis  higher  education.  If  I  might  give  special 
instances,  one  student,  a  working  man  in  the  town  we  took  hold  of  and 
gave  a  scholarship,  and,  after  three  years  working  with  us,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  1851  Exhibition  accepted  him  to  carry  out  independent 
research,  and  he  has  now  got  his  doctorship  of  bdence  in  the  University  of 
London  by  a  very  valuable  thesis  which  was  highly  complimented  by 
Lord  Kelvin.    I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  scientific  education  of  a  student 
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like  that  iB  a  jrery  eipenfliye  busixieBS— that  the  appazatnfl  required,  and 
everything  else,  must  oe  of  the  newest  and  moat  expensive  kind  ;  and  we 
have  never  found  that  thia  committee  have  been  disposed  to  stint  this 
higher  system  of  education  which  only  a  very  few  students  (merely  one  or 
two  every  year)  can  i^e  advantage  of.  They  have  primarily  considered 
it  their  interest,  no  doubt,  to  do  thicgs  that  will  be  largely  popular  and 
useful  to  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  Nottingham ;  but  iliey  have 
quite  realised  the  importance  of  the  other  side  of  the  case. 

15.933.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  What  sum  of  money  does  the  Garporati<HK 
give  to  your  college ;  you  have  not  stated  that  P — The  annual  amoinnt  is 
about  6,000/.,  including  this  money  from  the  Act  of  1890.  For  instance, 
in  the  year  ending  March  81st,  1893,  the  town  council  granted  3,100/.,  and 
the  customs  and  excise  contribution  was  2,900i,  making  a  total  of  exactly 
6,000Z.  lumiDg  to  the  capital  account,  the  corporation  gave  a  site  ralaed 
at  10,000/.,  and  spent  50.000/.  in  building  the  buildings.  At  a  later  time 
they  spent  another  6,000/.  on  the  new  technical  schools  ;  the  money  -was 
found  partly  from  other  sources,  local  sources,  the  Drapers'  Company, 
subscriptions,  and  so  on ;  but  the  corporation  provided  6,000/.  towards  this 
extension. 

16.934.  The  technical  school  being  a  portion  of  your  college  ?—  Yesi 

15.935.  You  say  in  your  precis  that  the  total  number  of  tickets 
issued  last  sesdon  waf«  11,604 ;  would  you  specify  more  closely  how  that 
number  is  made  up  ? — It  is  simply  adding  together  all  the  tickets  that  are 
bought.  For  instance,  supposing  that  a  student  buys  a  ticket  for  a 
Freoch  class,  and  only  comes  one  day  a  week,  that  is  one  ticket ;  if  he 
buys  three  tickets,  that  is  three  tickets,  if  he  attends  three  subjects.  The 
number  of  individual  students  was  about  1,500.  I  can  give  you  the 
exact  number  for  last  year,  ^i'he  number  of  individual  day  students 
last  year  was  442,  and  evening  students,  1,439  ;  that  makes  about  2,00v> 
students  taking  on  an  average  five  tickets  each. 

15.936.  Out  of  these  442  day  students,  how  many  were  preparing  for  a 
university  cour8e  ? — Last  year  28  of  our  btudents  passed  examinations  of 
the  University  of  London,  but  they  are  mostly  doing  elementary  work ; 
and  those  who  are  not  doing  elementary  work  are  mostly  doing  purely 
scientific  work,  for  instance,  in  thechemicil  laboratory,  as  intending  to 
be  chemical  analysts,  and  not  reading  for  a  university  examination,  or 
degree. 

15.937.  They  do  not  take  the  Science  Degree  of  London  P — The  number 
who  do  is  comparatively  small,  but  it  is  incrpasing.  I  happen  to  have 
the  figures  of  those  who  sat  for  the  London  University  examinations  during 
the  last  five  years. 

15.938.  Those  who  passed,  do  you  mean  p — Yes,  those  who  passed — 
They  are  10,  13,  21,  24,  and  28.  Bo  that  last  year  we  had  2»  of  our 
students  who  passed  examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

15.939.  When  you  speak  of  the  University  examinations,  do  you  mean 
the  matriculation  examination,  or  the  complete  degree  examination  P — Ten 
passed  the  London  Matriculation ;  13,  intermediate  arts  or  sciences ; 
and  five  took  their  final  degrees. 

15.940.  In  arts  or  science,  the  five  P — As  a  matter  of  fact  last  year  there 
were  three  in  science  and  two  in  arts. 

15.941.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Were  any  of  those  in  honours  P  >  I  think 
not  last  year ;  I  am  not  quite  sure.  We  have  frequently  had  honours 
students.  Besides  those  five  there  was  tbe  D.So.  Those  I  have  already 
mentioned  are  B.A.  pnd  B.Sc. 

15.942.  (Sir  Henry  Ixofcoe,)  Is  the  technical  school  a  part  and  parcel  of 
your  college  ?— Yes. 

15.943.  Then  it  is  a  depcutment,  I  presume  P — Yes. 

15.944.  And  are  tbe  funds  given  separately  to  the  one  department  or  to 
III  other  ;  or  is  the  sum  that  you  have  mentioned  given  for  the  whole  of 
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the  college.  inclnJing  the  technical  department? — Tt  is  really  given  for 
the  whole  of  the  college.  We  have  to  make  out  tbat  2,900Z.  of  it  goes  to 
^bat  are  regarded  as  teobnical  pui-poses,  because  that  2,9002.  can  only  be 
«o  applied. 

15.945.  That  2,900Z.  is  a  grant  under  the  Act  of  1890  ?— T es. 

15.946.  And  that  is  applied  for  technical  purposes,  so-called  ? ^Yes. 

15.947.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  you  in  giving  ns  this  evidence, 
lor  which  we  are  obliged  ( because  it  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
had  before  us),  rather  view  your  present  position  as  a  satisfactory  one,  and 
one  which  should  continue  to  exist  in  the  future,  or  do  you  prefer  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other  university  colleges  which  are  not  strictly  municipal,  and 
not  under  municipal  guidance  P— I  do  not  think  tbat  there  is  the  slightest 
ohance  of  such  colleges  as,  we  will  say,  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
being  founded  in  mary  towns  in  England.  There  are  not  many  Man- 
chesters  in  Kngland,  or  towns  with  such  a  population  round  them.  In 
itself  I  consider  that  looking  to  our  smaller  population,  and  difSculties  of 
that  sort,  our  system  is  quite  as  good  a  one,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  a  better  one;  but  for  the  advancement  of  Secondary  and 
Technical  Education  I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  brmg  in 
the  local  authorities  and  interests  in  such  a  way  as  can  oidy  be  done  by 
some  such  scheme  as  I  have  sketched. 

15.948.  But  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  although  the  institutionfl 
founded  by  different  municipalities  throughout  the  oountiy  are  not  called 
•university  colleges,  they  are  giving  in  the  municipal  technical  schools  in 
the  various  centres,  an  education  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  your 
own,  with  the  single  exception  that  classics  and  history  are  not  made  a 
portion  of  the  curriculum  P — There  are  other  subjects,  too,  that  are  omitted 
in  the  same  wav.  But  also  I  think  that  while  a  town  of  the  size  of 
Manchester  may  be  able  to  have  both  a  university  college  and  a  good  technical 
school,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  town  of  the  size  of  Nottingham,  and 
still  more  impossible  for  a  town  of  the  size  of  Derby,  It  is  vital  to  have 
the  whole  thing  at  one  institution. 

15.949.  In  other  words,  you  would  like  to  see  the  municipal  institutions 
already  existing  in  towns  smaller  than  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  arranged 
rather  on  the  basis  of  your  own  college,  than  as  purely  technical  schools  P 
—Yes. 

15.950.  In  other  words,  you  desire  to  see  added  to  the  curriculum  of 

technical  schools  as  they  exist,  what  we  may  call  humanistic  studies  P 

Yes. 

15.951.  That  would,  in  fact,  carry  out  your  view  P — I  imagine  that  those 
technical  schools  scarcely  pay  as  much  attention  to  what  I  may  call  pure 
science,  as  a  coUege  like  ours  does  ;  that  they  are  more  directly  engaged 
on  the  applied  sciences,  but  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  work  that  ie 
being  done  in  such  a  place,  say,  as  Huddersfield,  to  be  able'to  give  an 
opinion  of  much  value  upon  it. 

15.952.  But  provided  that,  in  the  technical  school  at  Huddersfield    for 
example,  they  were  giving  pure  scientific,  as  well  as  applied  scientific 
instruction,  you  would  consider  that  that  was  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  P 
—Yes,  if  they  were  giving  higher  mathematical  teaching,  and  if  they  added 
the  literary  and  linguistic  side. 

15  953    (To  8ir  Albert  EoZZi«.)  With  re^  to  your  suggestion  that  the    Eeiatiov  o* 
whole  of  education  should  be  thrown  mto  the  hands  of  the  corporation       Primary 
authorities,  and  that  the  school  board  should  be  abolished,  do  you  think.   "^  Sbcondart 
if  I  may  put  it  to  you,  that  that  is  a  practical  suggestion  which  couldbe     *^^^^"^^' 
earned  out  in  Parliament  ?— I  should  not  despair  of  it  at  all ;  I  make  the 
suggestion  as  a  practical  one,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  justified 
in  making  it.     But  I  consider  that  that  is  one   portion  only  of  the 
inevitable  municipal  development  which  I  foresee  at  a  veiy  early  period 
and  approve.  ' 
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15,954  You  would  not,  I  nnderaUmd,  be  iatisfied  with  the  school  bowd 
being  represent  on  the  Secondary  Education  board  ?— That  womld  oo  im 
alternative,— not  so  acceptable  to  me,  but  an  obvious  alternative  if  ttia 
school  board  is  to  exist. 

15.955.  Then  the  elementary  education  remaining  in  the  hsuda  of  th^ 
school  board,  the  secondary  portion  of  their  education  might  be  lianded 
over  to  a  joint  committee  P— That  is  an  obvious  alternative ;  it  is  one  that 
I  should  not  so  much  approve. 

15.956.  You  do  not  see  any  objection  in  itself  to  that  proportion,  P**^ 
Tided  it  were  thought  to  have  a  better  chance  of  success  than  yonr  own  r 
—I  have  no  objection  to  it  as  a  secondary  proposal    {Principal  Symef,} 
I  see  very  serious  objections  to  it ;  I  am  so  generally  in  agreement   with 
Sir  Albert  Rollit,  that  I  take  the  liberty,  where  I  diflfer  from  him,  of  inter- 
posing.    I  think  that  the  evil  of  overlapping,  and  of  two  competing  pnblie 
bodieH  doing  educational  work  in  that  great  sphere,  that  lies,  as  it  w^ere, 
between  secondary  and  primary  education,  would  be  a  very  grave   ewO 
indeed.     {Sir  Albert  Bol lit.)  That  objection  was  met,  as  I  understand,  by 
the  suggestion  of  joint  action  in  preference  to  separate  action.    As  ench, 
but  oiSy  as  a  secondary  alternative,  I  accepted  it.     OtherwiBe,  I  af^xoc 
with  Principal  Symes.    The  worst  fault  of  our  local  gOTemment  has  been, 
undoubtedly,  the  diiferences  in  powers,  areas,  authorities,  modes  of  pay- 
ment, and  the  like ;  that  this  has  been  most  prejudicial  to  municipal 
development,  and  to  the  development  of  many  other  reforms  as  welL 

16.957.  Then  on  another  point,  do  you  regard  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
vincial areas  which  you  have  suggested  as  an  essential  portion  of  yonr 
scheme,  or  would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  county  councils  taking 
over  the  Secondary  Education  of  the  whole  of  their  area,  with  the  exception 
of  the  county  boroughs  P— And  the  non-county  boroughs. 

15.958.  No ;  that  the  county  authority  should  have  charge,  by  means  of 
a  mixed  body,  of  the  education  of  all  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the 
county  boroughs  therein  contained  ?— That  I  think  would  be  a  much  less 
complete  scheme,  and  it  would  have  the  objection,  in  my  opinion,  of  per- 
petuating  the  friction  which  arises  from  the  forcible  inclusion  of  non- 
county  boroughs  in  the  count}-  the  government  of  the  non- county 
boroughs  in  many  cases  being  not  only  older,  but  more  experienced  than 
that  of  the  government  of  the  counties. 

15.959.  So  far  as  the  working  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  had  considerable  evidence  from  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire, that  the  friction  to  which  you  have  referred  does  not  exist ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  non-county  boroughs  are  throwing  themselves  in  with  the 
West  Riding  County  Council,  in  working  those  particular  Acts  P — All  I 
can  say  is,  that  in  the  session  of  1892,  I  was  requested  by  the  municipal 
associations,  consisting  practically  of  all  the  county  and  non-county 
boroughs,  to  introduce  a  Bill,  whicli  I  did,  and  the  second  reading  of 
which  I  moved,  and  which  was  only  adjourned  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  then  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
That  Bill  at  their  request  I  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
undoubted  friction  which,  especially  in  Lancashire,  had  been  caused  by 
that  inclusion,  and  by  the  somewhat  exacting  manner  in  which  the  counties 
had  dealt  with  technical  instruction,  and  the  grants  for  technical  instruo- 
tion,  in  the  non-county  boroughs. 

15.960.  And  in  your  opinion  that  friction  still  exists  P— So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  speak  it  does;  but  the  town  clerk  of  Darwen,  I  understand, 
will  bring  that  up  to  a  later  date.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  pursued  it 
much  since  I  introduced  that  Bill. 

15.961.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  P— I  should  like,  before  my  examination  is  closed, 
to  say  a  word  upon  one  or  two  points,  if  I  may. 

15.962.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  do  so  nowP— I  should  like  to  sa^  that 
the  experience  of  Hull  in  relation  to  education  generally,  in  relation  to 
the  establishment  of  a  high  secondary  school,  and  in  relation  also  to  the 
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grammar  school  questioii,  quite  confirms  the  experience  of  Principal 
Svmes,  of  Nottingham,  as  to  the  wise  action  of  corporate  authorities. 
1  he  same  remark  applies  to  Hnddersfield,  which  I  know  well,  where 
the  technical  school  is  very  admirable.  So  that  in  speaking  for  those 
Doronghs,  I  say  that  they  conform  to  what  we  anticipate  generally 
from  mnnicipal  action.  Again,  I  wish  to  say  that  one  essential  point  in 
relation  to  Secondary  Education  is  the  infusion  of  a  larger  commercial 
curriculum.  I  do  not  underrate  at  all  the  formative  power  of  high  classical 
and  high  mathematical  instruction,  if  there  is  time  for  it ;  but  our  expe- 
rience at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  elsewhere  of  commercial 
examinations,  has  satisfied  us  that  the  schools  have  not  been  giving  at  all 
effectively  the  commercial  and  industrial  instruction  which  ought  to  be 
given.  When  we  tried,  for  instance,  at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Sir  John  Lubbock  and  others  of  us  on  the  examination  committee),  to  require 
two  foreign  languages,  we  found  that  we  should  not  have  10  candidates 
present  themselves,  and  we  were  compelled  to  reduce  our  curriculum  to 
one  ;  and  we  were  also  compelled  to  make  Latin  an  optional  subject,  which 
we  did  with  regret.  I  think  that  the  encouragement  of  high  commercial 
instruction  even  by  the  institution  of  a  degree  in  commerce  at  some  of  the 
universities,  would  be  exceedingly  useful ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  very 
great  stimulus  in  that  direction,  on  both  national  and  local  grounds,  is 
necessary — I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  very  favourable 
experience  of  the  action  of  higher  grade  schools  in  Hull  and  elsewhere, 
especially  in  leading  elementary  schools  to  continue  something  in  the 
shape  of  secondary  instruction.  I  do  not  think  that  in  those  cases  they 
interfere  with  what  is  called  the  instruction  given  at  secondary  schools  ; 
but  they  have  the  ^^reat  advantage  of  continuing  that  which  has  been  given 
at  the  elementary  schools.  And,  lastly,  I  think  that  one  of  the  essential 
reforms  which  is  necessary  is  that  one  which  contemplates  a  class  of 
students  who  are  often  forgotten  in  relation  to  Secondary  Edacation  ;  that 
is  to  say,  students  who  teach  themselves.  Now  that  is  a  very  much  vaster 
body  even  now  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
with  more  facilities  for  self -tuition  by  access  to  the  universities,  especially, 
that  class  of  self- teaching  student  may  be  made  to  take  a  very  great  part  m 
the  advancement  of  Secondary  Education.  I  venture  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  while  I  value  in  the  highest  degree  the  indirect  advantage  of  residence 
at  a  university,  and  the  culture  which  it  gives,  all  universities  ought  to  be 
open  to  any  student  who  is  able  by  teaching  himself,  or  obtaining  instruc- 
tion and  the  helps  that  you  can  do  now-a-days  at  evening  classes,  and  literary 
institutions  and  the  like,  that  the  universities  ought  to  be  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  placing  their  stamp  upon  high  knowledge,  acquired  with  difficulty, 
it  may  be,  but  still  acquired.  Among  the  most  gratifying  things  to  me 
of  th^  Secondary  Education  Conference  at  Oxford  was  to  hear  the 
expression  of  that  opinion  if  not  quite  completely,  at  least  sufficiently 
in  a  letter  from  Professor  Jowett. 

15.963.  {Lctdy  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Do  the  self-taught  students  come 
from  quite  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  P — In  many  cases.  They  are 
students  who  cannot  give  the  time  for  residence  at  a  university,  —not 
possibly  ;  they  have  to  go  into  daily  work  at  a  very  early  age ;  they  are 
students  who  cannot  even  attend  classes  in  the  daytime  at  all,  many  of 
them,  and  yet  with  the  facilities  that  are  open  to  them  now-a-days  of  getting 
information  here  and  there,  and  by  books,  they  are  able  to  give  themselves 
a  very  large  amount  of  instruc^on,  which  they  bring  to  us  at  the  tyiiver- 
sity  of  London,  where  our  number  of  candidates  is  constantly  increasing ; 
and  I  think  that  if  the  other  universities  were  open  on  similar  conditions, 
that  would  be  the  greatest  stimulus  of  all  to  Secondary  Education. 

15.964.  Does  not  the  university  extension  movement  meet  their  case  ? — 
It  is  most  helpful,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  helpful  agencies.  It 
does  not  give  yet  what  is  in  my  opinion  the  very  great  stimulus  of  a  degree  ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  agencies  that  is  doing  a  great  work,  I  think,  in  leading 
students  up  in  that  direction.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  examination  there 
is  sufficiently  searching  for  a  degree;  but  speaking  of  the  universities 
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generally,  and  especially  of  the  University  of  London,  where  I  hope  Ted- 
procally  we  shall  add  teaching  to  examination,   what  I  saggest  would  be 
doing  the  most  for  Secondary  £daat:on  by  the  nniyerBitieB.    I  thiirk  that 
there  in  a  little  nndae  reaction  a^inst  examination.  It  has  its  defects  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  exhibited  m  the  case  of  the  London  University,  it  bMa 
been  mosthelpfnl,  even  with  some  disadvantages,  to  vast  bodies  of  stculentss 
who  never  wonld  otherwise  ha?e  obtained  a  oniversity  eduoatioii  at  alL 
I  think  that  examination  is  not  open  to  many  of  the  evils  that  have  been 
attributed  to  it. 

15.965.  (Mr.  Hohhotise.)  I  think  your  association  represents  the  "whole 
bodv  of  boroughs,  county  and  non-county  P>-Practically,  except  some  very 
small  ones. 

15.966.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  boroughs  represented  by  the 
association? — ^We  have  communicated  with  59,  and  those  boroughs  are 
actually  on  the  council  of  the  association;  but  I  should  think  that  it 
represents  between  200  and  300  altogether. 

16.967.  It  contains,  T  suppose,  nearly  all  the  county  boroughs  ? — I  think 
without  exception. 

15.968.  And  about  half  the  non-fX)unty  boroughs? — ^Xo,  four-fifths. 
The  exceptions  are  that  there  are  some  few  effete  boroughs,  such  as  one 
could  mention ;  and  I  would  add  that  in  the  case  of  those  really  effete 
boroughs  I  am  no  advocate  of  them,  and  should  be  prepared  to  eliminate 
them  from  any  scheme,  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so.  There  are  some  few 
very  effete  corporations,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

15.969.  You  mean  very  small  boroughs? — More  than  small.  I  mean 
where  there  is  no  real  corporate  or  municipal  life. 

15.970.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  to  deal  with  them  as  forming  a  very 
powerful  class,  and  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  eliminate  them  ? — ^I  am 
not  sure.    There  are  some  such.    I  do  not  advocate  them. 

15.971.  At  au^  rate  the  scheme  that  you  propose,  I  understand  to  be 
/something  of  this  kind  :  that  eYerj  municipal  borough,  whatever  its  popu- 
lation, shall  have  as  much  local  autonomy  in  the  matter  of  education, 
secondary  and  technical,  as  a  county  borough  or  an  administrative  county  ? 
— That  is  my  principle. 

15.972.  But  that  all  these  units,  whether  county  units  or  municipal 
units,  should  be.  for  certain  purposes,  under  the  control  of  a  provincial 
authority  ? — That  they  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  the 
provincial  authority,  is  the  expression  that  I  would  rather  use. 

15,978.  You  do  not  contemplate  any  control  ? — No,  not  in  the  provincial 
authority.  , 

15.974.  Then  really  it  would  only  be  a  voluntary  association  for  certain 
purposes  within  a  limited  area  ?— Very  much  that ;  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  a  mere  voluntary  association  might  not  be  created;  I  thinlr 
it  might. 

15.975.  Could  you  specify  any  powers  or  duties  which  you  think  that 
the  provincial  authority,  as  distinct  from  the  local  authority,  should  deal 
with?~I  think  that  the  provincial  authority  should  deal  with  the 
•oo-oxdination  of  educational  work  in  the  province  chieflv,  so  as  to  prevent 
wastage,  and  that  it  should  give  its  help  in  the  direction  of  utilising  the 
general  education  of  the  province,  and  bringing  it  towards  some  univenity 
college  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  providing  rewards,  exhibitions,  and 
scholarships,  again,  it  would  have  a  very  useful  office. 

15.976.  Then  it  should  have  funds  of  its  own,  as  part  of  your  scheme  P— 
It  should. 

15.977.  Would  you  conlemplate  its  providing  for  the  examination  or 
inspection  of  schools  ? — I  should  not  be  disposed  to  vest  that  power  in  it, 
because  I  should  rather  retain  that  in  the  separate  municipalities  and 
county  councils ;  but  I  can  imagine  cases  in  which  its  assistance  theie 
would  be  useful  too. 
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15.978.  It  has  been  suggested,  at  any  rate,  by  Principai  Symes,  that 
each  of  those  provinces  should  be  grouped  round  some  University  Ck>Ilege ; 
would  you  contemplate  that  the  i^hole  of  the  south- west  of  England,  for 
instance,  should  be  grouped  round  the  University  College  of  Bristol  P — 
Scarcely ;  in  the  case  of  the  long  distances  in  Cornwall,  I  should  think 
that  was  too  remote,  and,  possibly,  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire  even ;  but, 
subject  to  the  addition  which  I  understand  Principal  Symes  to  contem- 
plate, of  other  university  colleges  for  such  remote  districts,  I  think 
Bristol  would  be  a  most  admirable  centre  for  the  district  you  mention. 
I  understood  Principal  Symes  to  say  that  he  (^uite  contemplated  other 
university  colleges.  (Principal  Symea.)  The  way  in  which  the  scheme  that 
I  contemplate  would  ifiork  out,  would  be  this.  At  starting  there  would 
only  be  the  University  College,  Bristol,  in  that  district ;  but  the  county 
council  of  Devonshire,  co-operating  with  the  county  council  of  Plymouth, 
or  some  others,  woxdd,  no  doubt,  recognise  the  importance  of  having  a  new 
institution,  and  there  would  sopn  be  another  university  college  further 
west  than  Bristol  to  meet  the  needs  of  Cornwall. 

15.979.  (To  Sir  Albert  Bollit.)  Then  you  think  that  really  those  pro- 
vincial districts  must  be  limited  hereafter,  and  that  a  university  college 
must  be  by  some  means  or  other  provided  within  each  P — ^If  possible. 

15.980.  Then  going  back  to  the  local  units,  I  understand  that  you  do  not 
propose  that  any  of  the  urban  districts,  other  than  municipal  boroughs, 
should  have  any  autonomy  P^-I  think  not. 

15.981.  Although  in  many  eases  you  are  aware  that  their  population  is 
very  much  larger  than  that  of  many  non-county  boroughs  p — That  is  so  ; 
but  they  have  nob  the  same  long  corporate  existence  and  experience,  for 
one  thing. 

15.982.  But  you  recognise  that  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  they 
are  on  the  same  footing  as  the  non- county  boroughs  p — Yes,  but  that  was 
very  quick  and  ill-conceived  legislation. 

15,988.  But  still  it  has  existed  some  years  now,  and  action  has  been 
taken  p — YeB,  but  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proper  precedent  at  all,  no 
far  as  mere  legislation  is  concerned. 

15.984.  I  do  not  know  whether  vour  association  can  supply  us  with 
accurate  figures  as  to  the  number  of  urban  authorities  that  exercise  their 
rating  powers  P — I  think  so. 

15.985.  We  have  some  figures  before  us  which  show  that  about  10 
county  boroughs,  24  non-county  boroughs,  and  34  urban  districts  have 
evied  rates  under  that  Act ;  perhaps  those  figures  are  not  complete  P — ^I 

do  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  more  or  less  accurate,  but  if  your  secretary 
will  address  any  inquiry  to  me,  I  think  I  can  get  the  information  that  you 
reqture. 

15.986.  With  regard  to  urban  districts,  too  P — ^Tes,  because  we  have  urban 
districts  associated  with  us. 

15.987.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  were  to  recog- 
nise all  the  municipal  boroughs  as  distinct  local  units,  the  urban  districts 
which  were  actually  levying  rates,  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act, 
would  havp  some  reason  to  complain  P — They  might  complain. 

15.988.  But  still  you  think  that  that  difficulty  might  be  got  over  P~-I 
think  so. 

15.989.  Now  with  regard  to  some  of  those  small  boroughs,  do  you  not 
recognise  the  fact  that  in  many  counties,  such  as  my  own,  for  instance, 
they  are  merely  small  market  towns  serving  the  purposes  of  a  large 
agricultural  district  round  them  P — In  many  oases  that  is  so,  no  doubt. 
Chi  the  other  hand,  there  are  towns  whose  industries  are  discordant  with 
the  agricultural  industry  surrounding  them. 

16.990.  But  if  you  are  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  at  the  municipal 
boroughs,  you  must  include  these  semi-agricultural  towns  as  well ;  and 
what  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  whether  you  do  not  see  great  inoonvenienoe 
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in  organiBing  Seoondaiy  Ednoatioii  separately  for  this  clau  of  town,  and 
for  the  country  districts  around  F — ^I  see  some  difficultiea,  but  they  xnif^ 
be  overoome.  x 

15.991.  Do  not  those  towns  form,  as  a  rule,  the  natural  ednoational 
centre  for  the  distriot  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

15.992.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  in  many  counties  those  municipal 
boroughs  are  working  harmoniously  with  the  county  authorities,  and  th&t 
they  are  gettiug  larger  advantages  out  of  the  county  funds  for  educatioiial 
purposes  than  they  would  get  if  they  were  confined  to  their  own  resonroee  ? 
— If  exceptions  to  the  geueral  rule  could  be  made  in  such  cases  in  any 
way,  and  if  the  facts  are  as  you  state,  which  I  accept  from  yon, 
undoubtedly  your  view  is  one  which  would  commend  itself. 

15.993.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  even  in  the  county  of  Ijanoashire, 
one  of  the  county  boroughs  has  agreed  to  combine  for  aU  educational 
purposes  with  the  county  authority  Y — I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact.  1  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  1  was  instructed  when  I  brought  my  Bill  in,  that 
the  chief  friction  in  relation  to  the  funds  was  in  Lancashire. 

15.994.  You  have  mentioned  higher  grade  elementary  sohools  as  serving 
very  useful  purposes  ? — Yes. 

15.995.  Do  you  think  that  the  school  boards,  if  they  continue  in 
existence,  would  be  likely  to  give  any  control  over  those  sdhools  to  any 
other  authority  P — If  they  continued  in  existence,  having  founded  them, 
probably  they  would  not  do  so  willingly  ;  at  the  same  time  I  look  upon 
these  high  grrade  schools  as  very  much  a  ierminut  ad  quern,  rather  than  a 
Urminus  a  quo.  1  mean  that  they  do  a  special  work  in  relation  to 
elementary  education  rather  than  take  Secondary  Education  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

15.996.  But  do  not  a  considerable  number  of  the  students  who  are 
educated  at  those  schools  go  on  and  complete  their  technical  education,  at 
all  events,  in  some  of  the  municipal  technical  institutes  P — ^Yes  ;  but  I  tlunk 
that  my  observation  is  generally  correct. 

15.997.  And  some  of  them  send  boys  to  the  universities  P — Some  of 
them,  some  few  boys. 

15.9^^8.  But  your  view  would  be  that,  presuming  the  school  boards  to 
continue  in  existence,  those  high  grade  schools  could  be  left,  without 
damage  to  Secondary  Education  generally,  or  without  damage  to  the 
university  colleges  and  technical  institutes,  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
board  p — I  think  so,  although  I  should  prefer  the  transfer. 

15,91^9.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  within 
every  county  borough,  at  all  events,  to  have  some  kind  of  joint  body  on 
which  the  school  board  and  the  municipal  authority  should  both  be 
represented,  in  order  to  prevent  an^  overlapping  or  waste  of  power  in 
educational  matters  P — Undoubtedly,  if  the  scnool  boards  are  to  continue ; 
I  have  already  accepted  that  from  the  Bight  Honourable  Chairman.  I 
think  that  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  new  authorities,  but  I  think  that 
is  the  less  one  (with  all  respect  to  my  friend  Principal  Symes)  than  wastage 
such  as  you  contemplate. 

16.000.  {Br,  WormeU.)  You,  I  think,  said  that  you  would  give  liberty  to 
these  municipal  authorities  to  combine  for  special  purposes  P — ^Yee. 

16.001.  You  mentioned  one  purpose  only— that  of  supporting  the  local 
colleges.  Gould  you  suggest  any  other  purpose  P  —  For  examinational 
purposes ;  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  more  funds  than  might  other- 
wise be  available;  for  co-ordinating  education  within  the  di^rict,  snd 
preventing  a  waste  of  funds,  and  the  like. 

16.002.  I  conclude  that  ^ou  are  not  in  favour  of  placing  the  whole 
education  of  a  municipality  in  the  hands  of  a  school  board  as  at  preeeat 
exists  P — No. 

16,008.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  present 
school  board  so  as  to  cover  the  needs  of  Secondary  Education  P — I  am  not^ 
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on  neither  mtmioipal  nor  eduoational  ffroands,  alihongh  I  quite  aoknow- 
ledge  the  work  that  the  school  boards  have  done,  and  value  it  as  much  as 
an^odj. 

16.004.  You  know  that  in  many  places  people  are  very  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  their  school  board  P — Yes,  and  they  are  right  in  being  so 
in  my  opinion. 

16.005.  It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed,  would  it  not,  in  such  places 
to  annihilate  themP — Yes.  I  think  the  school  boards  deserve  every 
consideration  for  the  very  great  work  that  they  have  done,  and  which  it  was 
BO  necessary  for  them  to  do.  I  should  be  very  sorry,  I  may  add,  that  any 
remarks  wmch  I  made  with  a  view  to  educational  symmetry,  should  lead  to 
tLe  impression  that  I  had  the  slightest  antagonistic  feeling  to  school 
boards ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  been  their  very  strong  advocate. 
I  have  been  a  member,  and  have  co-operated  in  every  way. 

16.006.  I  only  want  to  make  myself  quite  dear  on  this  point.  Supposing 
that  it  is  found  to  be  impossible  to  do  away  with  school  boards,  so  as  to 
Bubstitute  a  general  board  for  all  education,  what  would  be,  in  your  mind, 
the  most  desirable  arrangement  as  regards  Secondary  Education  P — I 
think  that  in  that  case  I  should  entrust  it  to  the  municipality,  certainly, 
"with  the  power,  possibly  with  the  obligation,  to  form  a  joint  committee 
partly  of  the  municipality  and  partly  of  the  sdiool  board. 

16.007.  But  you  would  have  in  the  first  place  an  independent  authority 
-under  the  municipal  council  P — Yes. 

16.008.  And  only  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  for  certain  purposes  P — 
Yes.  Having  regard  to  the  best  way  of  obtaining  the  funds,  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  done  the  work  under  the  technical  instruction 
Act,  1890,  and  to  the  feeling  which  I  have  of  making  the  municipality 
attractive  to  the  best  and  strongest  local  men  by  giving  it  power  and 
responsibility,  I  should  certainly  vest  Secondary  Education  in  the  munici- 
pality ;  with,  I  think  under  those  circumstances  which  you  have  mentioned, 
the  obligation  to  co-operate  with  the  school  board  in  some  form. 

16.009.  You  contemplate  the  appointment  of  the  greater  portion  of  this 
body  directly  by  the  town  council,  but  you  accept  the  principle  of 
oo-option  in  addition,  to  some  extent  P — Yes,  co-optation  by  the  body  when 
formed,  or  addition  by  the  forming  body ;  I  would  allow  both.  I  would 
allow  the  municipality  to  make  additions  to  any  conjoint  committee,  and  I 
wonld  iJlow  the  conjoint  conunittee,  when  formed,  also  to  make  some 
additions  of  a  limited  number. 

16.010.  {To  Principal  Symes,)  I  think  you  expressed  a  fear  lest  the 
expert  members  mignt  out- vote  the  others,  or  you  objected,  at  any  rate, 
to  that  being  possible  P — ^I  do  not  mind  their  out- voting  them  if  they  are 
put  on  there  by  the  town  council ;  if  the  town  council  really  like  their 
committee  to  be  so  many  town  councillors,  and  so  many  aldermen,  or  so 
many  people  archbishops,  or  whatever  they  think  desirable,  I  do  not  mind 
the  outsiders  out-voting  them.  I  object  to  Parliament  saying  that  the 
university  college  of  the  district  shall  be  represented,  or  that  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  shall  be  represented,  or  that  the  school- 
masters shall  be  represented. 

16.011.  Supposing  that  the  efficient  teachers  of  a  district  were  registered, 
would  you  see  any  objection  to  their  electing  one  or  two  of  their  members 
to  join  your  body  P — I  think  it  would  be  objectionable.  Of  course  their 
numbers  being  small,  I  should  have  less  objection  to  that. 

16.012.  (To  Sir  Albert  RoUU.)  I  wanted  to  put  one  point  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  need  of  a  central  authority  (the  Charity  Commissioners,  for 
instance),  to  keep  in  accord  the  various  views  of  different  parts  of  the 
country  witii  regard  to  endowments.  Take  your  grammar  school  at  Hull. 
It  has  been  said  at  Hull,  and  in  other  places  too  that  the  municipality 
has  not  dealt  fairly  with  that  grammar  school,  and  that  certain  endowments 
which  were  intended  originally  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  grammar 
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Bcbool  have  been  turned  by  the  mnnioipal  oonnoil  to  general  ptizxKMeB  ? — 

Yon  are  quite  well  informed  of  the  particular  charge. 

16.013.  Now  do  not  you  think  that  such  complaints  would  mcrease  in 
number  if  it  were  not  felt  that  there  is  some  authority  to  check  such  an 
abuse,  when  it  occurs  P — I  think  that  there  should  upon  the  whole  be 
some  authority  (I  think  that  I  have  conceded  that  in  my  examinfttion-in- 
chief)  but  it  should  have  very  restricted  powers,  and  ahoold  be  of  a 
Buperyisory  character  chiefly,  which  would  meet  the  case  that  you  put  to 
me.  But  the  statute  of  limitation,  I  think,  runs  in  200  yean ;  and  I 
think  this  charge  to  which  you  refer  is  200  years  old.  I  speak,  at  any 
rate,  from  1834 ;  I  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  that. 

16.014.  But  would  not  the  plan  that  you  suggest  of  giving  greater  inde^ 
pendence  to  the  municipal  authority,  in  regard  to  endowments,  prodnoe  an 
immense  variety  of  legial  practice  in  the  country  in  different  places  ?— 
That  variety,  I  think,  is  conditioned  by  the  circumstances.  It  is  the 
very  fact  of  the  variety  of  fund,  the  variety  of  its  application,  and  the 
like,  which,  I  think,  makes  it  essential  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  locally. 

16.015.  You  are  not  afraid  of  a  difference  of  legal  practice  azising  ia 
different  places  p — I  think  not. 

16.016.  You  mentioned  a  Ck)de  for  Secondary  Education.  I  suppose 
you  would  not  wish  to  see  a  Code  imposed  upon  all  secondary  schools  ?^ 
No.  I  did  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  an  exact  imitation  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Code.  I  think  that  there  should  be  much  more  freedom  than 
that. 

16.017.  Do  you  see  any  need  to  detach  technical  education  from  the 
general  system  P— My  suggestion  would  make  it  part  of  the  general  SEystem 
under  the  municipality. 

16.018.  And  the  commercial  instruction  to  which  you  referred,  as  well  ? 
— I  regard  Secondary  Education  as  the  basis  of  both  commercial  and 
technical  instruction,  and  I  think  it  has  been  owing  to  the  want  of 
Secondar}'  Education  that  we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  conunerdal 
and  technical  education,  as  compared  with  the  Continent. 

16.019.  The  contention  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  which 
you  referred,  has  been  that  the  commercial  part  of  technical  education,  so 
to  speak,  has  been  neglected,  because  the  needs  of  the  producers  have  run 
away  with  all  the  funds.  Do  you  think  that  the  tendency  at  the  present 
time  is  to  give  commercial  education  its  proper  place  as  a  part  of  technical 
education? — I  think  that  the  practice  is  improving.  TsJce,  for  instance, 
Owen's  schools,  Islington,  which  are  now  douig  extremely  good  commer- 
cial work.  I  think,  that  generally  speaking,  there  is  an  imprcvement,  one 
of  the  manifestations  of  which  is  the  publication  of  text  books  dealing  with 
the  subject,  of  which  there  was  not  one  until  a  year  or  two  ago. 

16.020.  I  think  your  idea  with  regard  to  those  students,  whose  cause  you 
advocate,  and  who  brm  the  midnight  oil,  is  that  the  London  University 
has  filled  a  very  useful  place  P— In  my  opinion  it  has  been  an  absolutely 
necessary  supplemental  system. 

16.021.  (To  Principal  Sijmes.)  How  many  students  take  up  a  single 
subject  in  your  college  ;  have  you  many  P— There  are  a  great  many 
students  who  take  up  a  single  subject. 

16.022.  Do  you  offer  inducements  to  students  to  take  up  the  complete 
curriculum  P— Of  course,  if  they  get  a  scholarship,  or  exhibition  at  the 
college,  they  havs  to  take  up  the  complete  curriculum. 

16.023.  But  there  is  no  inducement — it  is  left  absolutely  to  their  choice 
as  to  what  subjects  they  take  up  p — Yes. 

16.024.  (Mr.  Llewjllyn  Smith  to  Sir  Albert  Bollit.)  I  understood  you  to 
propose  that  while  the  town  council  should  be  the  authority  for  secondary 
and  primary  education,  it  should  act  through  a  committee,  which  should, 
to  some  extent,  have  independent  powers.  You  draw  the  analogy  of  the 
watch  committee  P — Yes. 
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16.025.  Can  yon  deyelop  that  a  little,  and  say  what  sort  of  index>en- 
denoe  yon  wonld  give  them  ? — Ton  are  aware,  no  donbt,  that  the  watoh 
committee  has  a  semi- independent  position,  and  it  stmckme  as  one  means 
of  meeting  any  reactionary  tendencies,  or  the  constant  interposition  of  the 
council,  or  if  it  were  at  all  retrograde  in  character,  that  some  independence 
of  action  of  a  similar  character  on  the  part  of  the  educational  committee 
might  be  useful. 

16.026.  That  is  to  say,  that  yon  would  require  the  town  council  to  give 
a  full  delegation  of  its  powers  ? — I  merely  make  that  as  a  suggestion.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  bnt 
it  is  a  means  of  meeting  difficulties  which  I  thought  might  be  suggested. 

16.027.  But  are  yon  aware  that  some  difficulties  have  been  felt  nnder  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  throngh  imperfect  delegation  on  the  part  of 
some  authorities,  which  require  details  to  be  revised  in  full  council 
afterwards  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that  difficulty.  But  that  was  a  suggestion 
which  occurred  to  me. 

16.028.  But  at  all  events,  if  that  be  so,  yon  wonld  not  see  any  objection 
to  makiug  the  committee  practically  the  authority,  rather  than  the  town 
council,  if  you  can  ?— I  see  none,  provided  that  the  origin  of  the  committee 
is  clearly  municipal. 

16.029.  And  you  would  not  only  think  it  well  that  all  the  powers  of  the 
town  council  with  regard  to  education  should  be  fully  delegated  to  this 
committee,  but,  T  suppose,  that  the  present  fund  commonly  known  as  the 
''  beer  money,"  should  be  inalienably  devoted  to  education.  At  present 
you  know  it  is  optional  ?— Quite  so  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  add  that,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  case  of  county  boroughs,  practically  all  of  them  have  dealt 
with  it  in  the  manner  which  I  should  wish,  namely,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  not  in  aid  of  the  rates.  I  am  glad  now  to  include  London  in 
that. 

16,080.  Is  it  within  your  cognizance  that  some  of  them  have  found  their 
hands  rather  tied,  from  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  reaction  on  the  part  of 
their  couucil  in  favour  of  aiding  the  rates  ? — Yes ;  but  I  think  that  there  is 
only  one  county  borough  that  has  aided  the  rates  out  of  the  grant 

16.031.  But  there  is  always  that  possibility  which  they  have  to  keep  in 
their  minds  F — Yes.  And  the  chief  danger  to  education,  to  my  mind,  in 
this  country  is  reaction  arising  from  too  great  expenditure.  I  hope  it  will 
not  arise,  but  that  is  a  danger  which  I  foresee.  I  should  not  Emit  the 
expenditure  myself  on  that  ground,  but  it  is  a  danger. 

16.032.  (To  Principal  Symes,)  Do  yon  agree  with  this  view,  which 
practically  is  that  the  committee  which  emanates  from  the  town  council 
should  itself  be,  for  the  period  of  the  tenure  of  its  office,  the  authority 
for  education  P — ^Yes,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  question  ;  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  do  quite  understand  it.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  any  committee 
that  is  appointed  for  a  particular  time ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
committee  that  I  have  to  do  with,  who  manage  my  own  college,  tiie  town 
council  delegates  to  them  their  powers  for  the  12  months. 

16.033.  Without  the  necessity  of  report  and  confirmation? — They 
report,  bnt  there  is  no  confirmation  done  that  I  know  of. 

16.034.  Could  not  their  proposals  be  thrown  out  by  the  town  council, 
if  they  cared  to  do  so? — There  has  never  been  anything  of  the  kind  that 
has  arisen.  Of  course  they  have  only  got  certain  money  to  spend;  if 
they  wanted  to  spend  more  money  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  council. 

16.035.  Bnt  the  committee  has  full  exeontive  powers  P — ^They  have  to 
report  appointments  where  the  salary  is  more  than  2&0Z.  a  year ;  but  that 
is  only  done  in  the  annual  report  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

16.036.  Questions  of  administration,  such  as  salary,  do  not  come  up 
for  discussion  and  revision  in  the  full  council  P — No,  I  believe  not ;  I  have 
never  heard  of  it. 

16.037.  Do  not  yon  think  that  much  of  tlie  success  which  has  attended 
tlje  management  of  University  College,  Nottingham,  by  the  corporation 
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htf,  perhaps,  oome  from  that  &ot  P— Undoabiedl^.    I  do  not  thmk  that 
it  would  do  for  the  corporation  to  deal  with  the  details. 

16.088.  So  that  praotioallj  the  pzopoeal  Ib  that  the  committee  of  the 
town  conndl  shoald  be  the  anthority  P — Yea. 

16.089.  {To  Sir  AlheH  Roilit)  If  that  committee  is  to  take  aw&c  the 
powers  of  school  boards  (that,  I  understand,  is  your  proposal),  hov 
would  you  deal  with  the  oases  of  boroughs  where  there  are  no  aehool 
boards  ? — They  would  be  more  easily  dealt  with  by  the  municipality. 

16.040.  But  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  intended  that  every  town  ooiDMsil 
should  receive  school  board  i>ower8 — ^which  means  universal  school  baanis 
in  boroughs  P— Yes,  I  think  so.    I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  school  boardB. 

16.041.  (To  PrinGipril  Sifmes.)  The  p^vincial  anthority  which  has  be^ 
snggested.  would,  according  to  your  proposal,  hav««  certain  powers  €>i 
control  throughout  its  district,  I  undez«tand  P — Practically  the  power  of 
control  would  only  be  indirect  by  means  of  giving  or  refusing  grants. 

16.042.  That  is  a  very  powerful  means  p — It  is,  undoubtedly. 

16.043.  Tbe  provincial  anthority  would  havn  no  power  of  inspection  €xr 
examination  over  schools  which,  owing  to  the  amount  of  their  endo^r- 
ments,  did  not  require  grants  ? — No ;  it  would  simply  have  to  make  its 
terms  with  the  institution.  If  the  institution  said,  "  We  are  strong 
'*  enough  to  get  on  without  your  help ;  we  do  not  want  a  grant  from  yon," 
I  riiould  give  no  power  of  inspection  or  interference. 

16,044   Not  to  any  looal  authority  P — No. 

16.045 .  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  a  great  source  of  weakness  in 
the  local  organisation  of  some  districts  where  the  endowments  are  large  P — 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  an  institution  is  strong  enough  to  get  on  without 
help  from  the  taxpayers,  or  ratepayers,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work 
out  its  own  ideas  in  its  own  way,  and  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  local 
authorities. 

16.046.  How  do  you  propose  to  group  the  districts  of  the  provincial 
authority  ;  would  that  be  done  by  the  central  authority  p — I  contemplated 
its  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  voluntary  grouping,  but  yet  for  the 
central  authority  to  have  authority  in  the  matter. 

16.047.  You  mean  that  the  initiation  would  come  from  the  locality,  but 
would  be  confirmed  in  some  way  p— I  cannot  answer  your  question. 

16.048.  (To  Sir  Alhort  RoUit.)  I  should  like  to  ask  ]rou  about  that.  Is 
it  to  be  a  compulsory  grouping  of  counties  by  the  provincial  authority  ?— 
I  idiould  hardly  say  so. 

16.049.  (To  Principal  Symen.)  In  Nottingham  the  University  €k>llegfe  is 
managed  under  a  private  Act,  is  it  not;  the  rating  powers  were  given 
by  a  private  Act  applicable  to  Nottinghsma  onlyp — Yes.  It  is  really  not 
strictly  a  rating  power ;  they  are  empowered  to  spend  gas  profits  on 
education,  among  other  purposes,  under  a  private  Act.  (Sir  Albert  Rolht) 
A  private  Act  obtained  by  the  corporation. 

16.050.  (To  Principal  Symes.)  Does  not  the  fact  that  that  Act  was 
obtained,  rather  suggest  that  the  level  of  public  interest  in  Nottingham 
in  regard  to  higher  education  was  at  a  higher  level  than  might  be  expected 
in  many  other  boroughs  P — In  the  case  of  the  next  borough  that  tried  it. 
Parliament  staruck  the  clause  out  of  their  Act. 

16.051.  What  borough  was  that  P— Cardiff.  Cardiff  wanted  to  apply  a 
local  fund  to  its  University  College,  and  when  the  Bill  was  before 
Parliament  a  division  was  taken  on  it  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  it. 

16.052.  But  we  are  now  contemplating  a  universal  scheme  applicable 
to  all  boroughs,  and  you  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  in  any  such 
scheme  a  cerudn  control  would  be  given  to  the  authority  not  only  over  an 
institution  managed  by  itself,  as  is  the  case  in  Nottingham,  but  over  other 
institutions,  and  over  endowments?— I  make  a  distinction.  In  the  matter 
of  endowments  my  suggestion  is  that  the  local  authority  should  have  the 
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initiative  if  they  wanted  to  transfer  an  endowment  from  one  pnrpose  to 
Another,  but  yet  that  there  should  be  an  appeal,  as  I  thixik,  to  the 
Secretary  for  Education  in  Council  in  London ;  but  I  should  not  propose 
to  give  them  any  control  over  a  local  institution  unless  they  helped  it. 
For  instance,  take  our  high  school  at  Nottingham  ;  I  should  not  propose 
to  give  the  town  council  any  authority  over  that  whatever ;  but  they  would 

'  make  their  own  terms;    the   high  school  would  want  the^r  help  for 

technical  schools,  or  something  or  other,  and  that  would  be  given  on  such 

^  conditions  as  the  local  authority  thought  good.     If  the  school  chose  to 

Qo  on  without  the  help  of  the  local  authority,  I  should  give  the  local 
authority  no  power  whatever  over  it. 

16.053.  It  would  be  entirely  a  question  of  bargains  ? — Tes. 

16.054.  But  still  there  would  be  an  obligation  on  such  an  authority  to 
hold  the  balance  even  bctwecQ  different  institutions  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work  P — ^Yes. 

16.055.  Would  that  be  entirely  left  to  its  own  discretion  p— To  its  own 
discretion,  but  the  public  opinion  would  be  very  strong  against  any 
unfairness. 

16.056.  In  view  of  the  faot  that  this  local  authority  is  to  have  relations 
with  different  institutions,  does  that  qualify  your  view  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  secure  the  presence  of  an  outside  element  on  the  council  P — 
Ko. 

16.057.  That  is  your  view  as  the  result  of  your  own  experience  P — 
Naturally  my  experience  of  my  own  institution  has  greatly  affected  my 
opinions ;  but  I  do  not  reason  purely  from  that.  I  have  tried  to  see  how 
the  whole  thing  would  work  out,  and  I  see  no  reason,  whatever,  why  there 
should  be  that  outside  element.  At  the  present  moment  some  institutions 
come  to  our  town  council  for  a  share  of  the  funds  under  the  1890  Act.  Our 
town  council  makes  irquiries  as  to  the  working  of  those  institutions, 
and  give3  them  small  grants.  A  portion  of  the  money  does  not  go  to 
their  own  institutions,  but  to  other  institutions  in  the  town,  even  to  school 
board  schools  and  to  voluntary  schools. 

16.058.  And  what  committee  of  the  town  council  makes  that  inquiry  p — 
The  finance  committee. 

16.059.  On  which  there  are  no  outsiders? — On  which  there  are  no 
outsiders. 

16.060.  I  put  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  institutions.  Do  not  you 
think  that  there  might  be  bome  alarm  felt  among  institutions  at  being  put 
under  the  control  of  a  body  on  which  there  was  no  outside  representation  P 
— T  am  not  putting  anybody  under,  unless  it  likes  to  come  ;  I  put  nobody 
under  the  town  council  unless  the^ ,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  grant,  are 
willing  to  admit  a  certain  amount  of  control  or  influence.  {Sir  Albert 
Rollit.)  I  should  like  to  add  that  I  think  the  tendency,  at  present,  on  the 
part  of  institutions,  is  to  come  to  the  town  councils  very  much  under  the 
Act  of  1890  to  get  pecuniary  help. 

16.061.  (Laly Frederick  Cavendish.)  I  think  at  the  outset  you  said  that 
the  municipal  elections  at  present  are  very  largely  dominated  by  party 

Eolitics.  I  did  not  quite  understand  from  your  answer  to  the  Chairman 
ow  you  would  propose  to  put  that  out  of  the  sphere  in  future,  and,  if  it 
did  enter  into  the  sphere  as  largely  as  it  does  now,  would  it  not  be  very 
detrmiental  to  educational  interests  P — ^I  do  not  think  it  would.  Education 
is  becoming  almost,  day  by  day,  a  matter  of  party  poUtici  as  well,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  in  the  end  greatly  disadvantageous,  though 
I  very  much  prefer  that  it  should  be  eliminated.  Nothing  could  be  more 
disadvantageous  than  what  is  occurring  under  the  present  system,  in 
my  opinion,  at  the  present  moment. 

16.062.  {Chaii-man.)  Would  you  give  us  your  view  as  to  what  ought  to     Commercial 
constitute  the  essentials  of  a  specific  commercial  course  of  education  ? —      Education. 
Well,  first,  in  my  opinion  a  good  general  basis  ;   afterwards  specialisation 
in  the  direction  of  modern  languages,  upon  which  I  made  a  remark,  that 
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on  our  fizst  ezainiiiation  when  we  endeaToored  to  require  two  lanfgiMMgos, 
we  were  told  that  we  should  not  get  ten  oandidatee  if  we  did,  and  therefore 
we  had  to  limit  it  to  one  foreign  langaajge,  and  to  make  Latin  opfticmmL 
Then  spocialiBation  in  science,  in  my  opinion  ohieflj  in  physicsy  imcl  Ihe 
relationii  of  the  sciences ;  and  specialisation  in  the  direction  of  lowser 
mathematics,  and  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping,  together  with  aome 
knowledge  of  political  economy  and  social  economy. 

16.063.  What  do  yon  understand  by  social  economy  ? — ^I  was  endearoiZTiii^ 
to  indicate  in  one  word  the  subject  dealt  with  chiefly  by  Professor 
Marshall ;  I  mean  the  social  applications  of  political  economyr  And  alao 
I  would  propose  some  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legislaiioiu 

16.064.  Would  commercial  geography  come  in,  for  instance  ? — ObTionaly 
and  elementarily  ;  but  I  am  speaking  only  at  the  moment.  I  would  add 
some  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legislation,  having  regard  to 
the  labour  and  other  questions  which  are  becoming  so  important  in 
relation  to  commercial  mntters ;  and  also  some  knowledge  of  commercial 
law. 

16.065.  Would  not  that  be  a  somewhat  ambitious  course  for  schools,  at 
any  rate  P^I  think  what  I  liare  said  would  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
schools  should  be  leading  up ;  I  do  not  say  that  they  could  accomplish 
all,  although  I  think  that  schools  might  accomplish  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  sometimes  do.  I  am  not  myself  personally  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  we  are  very  much  over  instructing,  or  even  over-ezamining, 
people  :  I  think  that  people  could  learn  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do. 

16.066.  At  what  point  would  you  desire  that  a  scholar  should  deviate 
from  the  general  curriculum  into  this  eipeoilio  commercial  course  ? — The 
fact  is  that  boys  have  to  go  into  commerce  very  much  earlier  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  whea  they  once  get  in  they  cannot  practically  get 
any  time  in  the  dav  to  attend  lectures  and  the  like ;  it  hius  been  found 
impracticable ;  and  therefore  I  am  afraid  that  the  age  would  have  to  be 
somewhat  early.  It  is  difScnlt  to  say  quite  what  the  age  should  be,  but 
even  at  the  elementary  school  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  leading- up  in 
the  directions  that  I  have  indicated. 

16.067.  A  good  many  boys  enter  commerce  at  16  years  of  age  ? — Oh, 
very  much  earlier. 

16.068.  I  mean  a  great  many,  even  of  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents,  go 
in  at  16  ? — Yes,  and  earlier,  and  even  into  the  professions  as  well. 

16.069.  But  stiU,  speaking  with  regard  to  your  own  profession,  is  it  not 
the  case  tbat  an  increasing  number  of  solicitors  receive  a  university 
eduostion  ? — Yes,  and  that  I  endeavoured,  with  your  help,  in  passing  the 
Act  of  last  seas- on,  to  encourage,  as  we  are  most  desirous  of  doing.  Still 
there  are  many  members,  of  my  own  profession  who  say  that  servioa 
under  articl<>8,  and  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  an  office,  is  more 
important  than  anything  else.  I  do  not  agree  with  that,  but  it  is  acted  on 
to  a  large  extent,  and  has  many  more  supporters,  even  on  the  Council 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  than  might  be  supposed. 

16.070.  You  would,  no  doubt,  vary  the  commercial  course  which  you 
have  sketched  out  according  to  the  age  up  to  which  the  boy  hoped  to 
remain  at  school  P — Certainly,  and  if  he  could  see  his  way  to  remain  at 
school  (which  one  could  wish,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  or  generally 
possible),  80  long  as  to  get  a  knowledge  of  Latin  literature,  one  would 
desire  even  to  include  Latin,  and  certimily  also  some  knowledge  of  German 
and  French  literature. 

16.071.  {To  Frincipal  Syntes.)  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish 
to  add  ? — I  want  to  add  something  to  one  answer  which  I  gave  to  Sir 
Henry  Boscoe.  He  asked  me  whether  I  considered  that  the  existing 
technical  colleges  which  are  now  being  built  up  fulfilled  the  purposes  of 
the  University  College,  as  I  considered  it ;  and  I  mentioned  four  points 
in  which  I  thought  they  did  not,  namely,  higher  teaching  in  pure  scieooe^ 
higher  teaching  in  mathematics.  Literature,  and  languages.    I  should  like 
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to  add  two  others,  one  is  the  oommercial  work  that  Sir  Albert  BoUit  has 
referred  to,  and  the  other,  which  I  specially  want  to  add  is,  all  that  is 
necessary  for  what  is  now  called  the  day  training  college  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  I  consider  that  that  is  snch  an  important  element  in  a 
nniyersity  college,  that  I  think  saoh  changes  onght  to  be  made  in  the 
technical  colleges,  snch  as  Hnddersfield,  where  there  is  no  nniyersity 
college  to  make  if  possible  to  have  the  training  of  elementary  teachers 
induded  there. 

16,072.  (Sir  Henry  Boseoe.)  Are  yon  aware  that  in  technical  schools 
oommercial  geography  and  commercial  subjects  form  a  most  important 
part  of  the  curricTunmP— Tes,  in  some  of  them.  All  I  want  is  to  make 
dear  what  I  consider  necessary  to  be  added.  The  second  point  on  which 
I  wish  to  say  something  is,  that  I  differ  from  Sir  Albert  BoUit  about  those 
small  boroughs.  My  yiew  is  that  the  county  boroughs  are  to  be  the 
educational  authority  of  the  county  councils,  but  in  the  case  of  boroughs 
that  are  county  boroughs,  I  consider  that  they  ought  specially  to  be 
constituted  as  educational  authorities  if  they  are  not  to  be  merged  in  the 
county  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  that  point  quite  clear. 
My  third  point  is  one  on  which  my  opinion  is  of  no  yalue  ;  but  still,  as 
I  am  rather  appearing  to  be  with  Sir  Albert  BoUit,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
consider  that  the  introduction  of  the  political  element  into  municipal 
elections,  and  so  on,  is  not  injurious  to  the  cause  of  education ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  results  in  a  more  consistent  and  permanent  policy  being 
carried  out  than  can  be  done  unless  we  haye  a  system  of  party  goyemment 
in  our  municipal  authorities. 

16,078.  (Ohairman )  You  think,   then,  do  you,  that  the   introduction 
of  paxty  politics  has  the  effect  of  securing  a  permanent  policy  in  educa-. 
tioiuJ  matters  P — Tes ;  because  I  consider  that  the  party  that  has  a  political 
majority  in  a  town)  which  generally  goes  on,  especially  in  town  councils, 
from  year  to  year)  carries  out  a  consistent  policy.     In  Nottingham,  for 
instance,  owing  to  the  Liberal    majority,  we  haye  Liberal  aldermen, 
and  practically  haye  a  guarantee  of  a  Liberal  majority  upon  the  Notting- 
ham Town  Council ;  and  I  do  not  belieye  that  the  council  would  haye 
carried  out  the  same    consistent]  and  wise  policy  that  it  has,  in  my 
opinion,  in  educational  matters,  if  the  council  had  acted  as  indiyiduals 
instead  of  acting  through  their  caucus  and  party  organisation  which  has 
led  to  the  town  councillors  steadily  supporting  the  enlightened  people  who^ 
haye  led  the  part^.    I  need  not  say  that  I  do  not  say  this  because  it  is. 
a  Liberal  majority;  if  it  were  a  Gonseryatiye  majority  I  should  feel 
precdsely  the  same. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

Mr.  Chaklbs  Costbkbb  called  and  examined. 

16.074.  {Chawman.)  You  are  town  clerk  of  Darwen,  I  belieye  ? — ^Yes. 

16.075.  And  you  haye  been  so  for  some  years  ? — I  haye  been  clerk  to  the 
town  of  Darwen  for  22  years ;  but  Darwen  was  incorporated  in  1878,  since 
when  I  haye  been  town  derk. ' 

16.076.  Previously  to  that  Darwen  was  whatP— Darwen  was  an  urban 
sanitary  district. 

16.077.  And  now  what  is  the  population  of  Darwen  P— Now  it  is  about 
88,000  ;  it  has  been  rapidly  increasing  since  the  census.  A  good  many 
new  industries  haye  grown  up,  and  Darwen  is  rapidly  growing  yeiy  big. 

16.078.  Also  I  think  you  are  honorary  secretai^  of  the  Associated 
Members  of  Non-County  Boroughs  in  Lancashire  P — ^Yes. 

16.079.  And  you  haye  acted  since  that  association  was  formed  in  1889  9 
— Yes ;  it  was  formed  in  consequence  of  the  Local  Goyemment  Act,  1888 ; 
it  came  into  being  then. 

16.080.  You  come  before  us,  therefore,  as  the  representatiye,  so  far  as 
Lancashire  is  concerned,  of  the  munidpalities  which  are  not  county 
boroughs  p— That  is  so. 

i    88569.  B  B 
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16.081.  Do  YOU  oonoeiye  that  those  bozoughs  which  axe  sm&ller  Hum 
ootinty  borongliB  Bhonld  be  oonstitnted  independent  local  areaB  far  tbe 
admimstration  of  Seoondarr  Ednoafeion,  or  would  jon  make  them  form 
part  of  the  oonntj  P — ^I  ahomd  not  make  them  part  of  the  oonnty  at  alL 

16.082.  Ton  would  make  them  indepeoEMlant  authorities  P — Ye^  indepen- 
dent anthoritiea. 

16,088.  And  with  diatinot  aieaaP— Tee.  I  shonld  make  no  diiEeaenee 
between  the  oonnty  and  the  non-conntj  borongha. 

16.084.  Would  these  include  the  smallest  of  the  non-county  bosonglis  ? — 
That  raises  a  very  difficult  question  which  I  am  not  prepared  by  experiarans 
to  answer.  There  is  no  Tery  smaU  non-county  borough  in  Lancaaliire,  wxlii 
the  possible  ezc^ytion  of  Clitheroe,  which  is  an  old  coipoiatian.  I  think 
there  is  no  borough  in  Luicaahire  certainly  that  is  not  nt  to  govern  itaelf 
in  matters  of  education. 

16.085.  Do   you    conceiTe   there    should  be  a  county  authority   far 
IjftncaBhire  for  Secondary  Education  P^Yes. 

16.086.  What  relations  would  that  county  authority,  if  oonstitnted,  have 
to  the  municipal  boroughs  P — ^It  would  have  this  relation — It  would  have, 
I  should  say,  the  power  of  seeing  that  the  borough  did  its  duty,  whether 
it  was  a  counlrf  or  non-county  borough,  in  the  matter  of  Seoondazy 
Education ;  and  then  I  think  it  is  only  reasonable  to  say  that  if  you  have 
a  grant  giren  you  for  a  specific  purpose,  the  county  authority  should  see 
that  the  money  has  been  so  applied. 

16.087.  Would  the  money  in  future,  as  now,  come  direct  to  the  municipal 
authority,  or  would  it  still  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  county  council  ? — 
It  ought  to  come  direct  undoubtedly. 

16.088.  Then  why  should  you  giye  the  county  authority  the  right  of 
overseeing  its  application  P — When  I  use  the  word  county  authority,  I  use 
it  as  the  proTincial  authority  on  which  the  borou^is  are  represeided  as 
weU  as  the  county ;  in  other  words,  I  look  to  the  Xiondon  source  as  tbe 
central  Rouroe,  and  to  the  provincial  source,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  then 
I  look  to  the  town  council  as  the  third  source. 

16.089.  That  is  to  say  your  hierarchy,  so  to  speak,  is  fiist  the  central 
authority,  secondly  the  provincial  authority,  and  thirdly  the  borough 
authority  P~ Yes,  the  provincial  authority  ought  to  be  representative  of 
the  whole  of  education. 

16.090.  The  provincial  authority  in  the  case  of  Lancashire,  would  be 
the  authority  for  the  county— that  is  to  say,  Lancashire  would  be  a 
province  ?  —Yes. 

16.091.  But  the  authority  would  not  be  the  present  county  council,  but 
a  body  upon  which  the  non-municipal  areas  and  the  municipal  areas  were 
represented  p — Yes. 

16,002.  Including  the  county  boroughs  and  the  non-county  boroughs  P— 
Yes. 

16,098.  Then  Manchester  and  Liverpool  would  be  subject  to  the 
authority  of  this  provincial,  that  is,  Lancashire  county  authority,  in  the 
same  way  that  Darwen  and  Olitheroe  would  be  P — Yes. 

16,094.  You  would  not  be  satisfied,  then,  with  the  rights  which  the  non- 
county  boroughs  now  have  as  being  themselves  part  of  the  population 
which  elect  members  to  the  county  council  P — Certainly  not. 

16.095.  Assuming  that  there  should  be  such  an  authority  for  all 
Lancashire,  wonld  the  representation  of  the  boroughs  upon  it  be  according 
to  population,  or  according  to  rateable  value  p— I  say  according  to  popu- 
lation ;  you  are  dealing  with  individuals,  and  not  with  rateable  value  at 
aU. 

16.096.  Would  you  r^resent  anything  else  upon  it  besides  the  boroughB 
and  rural  areas  P— Yes,  I  should  certainly  take  the  local  university. 
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.  16,097.  In  whal  way  ahonld  yon  take  it  P — ^I  shoold  say  that  they  ought 
themselYes  to  appoint  members  to  represent  them  on  the  pzovind&L  body. 

- 16,098.  How  large  do  you  snppose  this  proyinolal  body  (whioh  in  the 
case  of  Laneashire  would  be  the  county  body)  to  be  ? — ^Lancashire  is  a 
pretty  big  district ;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  population,  but  the  total 
rateable  value  of  the  county  is  20  millions  now. 

16.099.  Would  it  be  as  big  or  smaller  than  the  present  county  council  P 
— Smaller. 

16.100.  How  much  smaller  P— I  should  say  considerably  smaller,  if  you 
want  good  work  done.    I  do  not  belieye  in  big  bodies  at  all. 

16.101.  Ton  think  a  body  of  30  or  40  large  enough  ? — ^Tes,  large  enough 
for  anything. 

16.102.  And  you  think  you  could  get  due  representation  on  a  body  of 
that  size  in  proportion  to  population  as  well  for  such  centres  as  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  as  for  Blackpool  and  Soathport  ? — Yes,  and  if  necessary 
there  ought  to  be  permission  to  group,  so  as  to  obtain  a  representation  of 
similarity  of  interests.  You  might  give  the  non-county  boroughs  so  many 
members  on  the  central  body. 

16.103.  Would  not  the  interest  of  the  several  non-county  boroughs  be 
zather  in  respect  of  their  locality  than  of  their  size  P— The  locality  is  very 
similar.  Of  course  you  ought  to  consider  the  needs  of  every  dis^ct,  but 
in  these  Lancashire  boroughs  there  is  very  little  dissimilarity  of  interest. 

16.104.  Surely,  now,  ihe  positioQ  of  Darwen  and  Blackpool,  or  Southport, 
are  different  ? — Blackpool  and  Southport  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  It  is 
only  fair  to  a  place  like  Blackpool  (and  I  wish  to  be  fair)  to  say  that 
population  taken  as  the  test,  is  not  a  ^r  test  of  Blackpool  in  its  represen- 
tative capacity,  because  the  census  is  taken  in  January  when  there  are  no 
people  at  the  seaside  ;  whereas  if  it  were  taken  in  the  summer,  the 
population  would  be  three  times  as  much. 

16.105.  Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  borough  authority,  what    coirsTiTirnov 
would  the  educational  authority  inside  the  borough  be  p — I  should  make  ^t^^  Funotiovs 
the  town  council  the  authority  with  power  to  delegate.  Educatioitix 

16.106.  To  delegate  to  whom  P— Just  the  same  as  you  have  done  with      MuinciPAL 
your  technical  instrtiction.  Borouohb. 

16.107.  You  mean  that  the  educational  authority  through  which  the  town 
council  would  exercise  its  power,  would  be  similar  to  the  present  technical 
instruction  committees  P — Yes,  or  as  was  done  by  the  original  Act  which 
was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Forster  in  1870.  As  that  Act  was  brought  in,  it 
gave  the  town  council  of  every  borough  power  to  nominate  the  school 
authority.  That  Act  as  brought  in,  passed  through  Committee,  although 
Sir  Oharles  DUke  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  they  ought  to 
have  direct  representation  on  school  boards,  his  amendment  was  lost,  but 
on  the  report  of  the  Bill  the  Government  aflopted  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  brought  in  the  school  board.  Or  else  you  will  find 
that  as  the  Act  was  brought  in  the  town  council  of  the  borough  had  the 
power  of  nominating  the  school  authorities. 

16.108.  What  functions,  as  regards  education,  would  you  give  to  this 
borough  authority? — ^I  think  that  they  ought  to  have  the  charge  of  the* 
education  of  the  borough. 

16.109.  The  whole  education  of  the  borough  P  -The  whole  education  ot 
the  borough. 

16.110.  Elementary  as  well  as  secondary  P — ^Yes,  elementary  as  well  as 
secondajy.  But  if  you  do  not  do  away  with  school  boards,  I  quite  see  the 
wisdom  of  having  representatives  of  the  school  board  on  that  delegated 
authority,  as  I  will  call  it,  from  the  borough. 

16.111.  Speaking  with  regard  to  this  particular  point,  are  you  giving 
your  iown  individual  opinion? — Our  school  board  was  brought  into 
existence  two  years  ago.     Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  the  educational 
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anthoriij,  as  the  ednoatioii  'oommhtee,  under  the  1876  Act,  thai  is  to  mj, 
say,  the  oompnliMiry  attendanoe  oommittoe. 

16»112.  What  is  called  the  eohool  attendance  ccmmittee,  jou  mean? — 
Tea,  the  Bchool  attendance  committee.  Then  we  thought  that  we  vcndd 
appoint  a  school  board  so  as  to  get  a  better  anthority  for  free  Bchoola,  and 
also  for  Seoondaxy  Education  and  higher  grade  sohoolsL  ThAS  boazd  m 
appointed  with  that  object  two  years  ago,  and  has  done  absolutely  notlnqg 
up  to  now ;  it  refuses  idtogether  to  do  anything. 

16,118.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  ayoid  any  matter  of  posBble 
oontroYersy  with  the  school  board,  in  your  evidence  P — ^I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  controTersy.  They  are  rather  proud  that  they  hare 
done  nothing ;  they  say  that  they  were  elected  to  do  nothin^^,  and  ihcy 
have  done  it. 

16.114.  Then  if  you  had  such  a  proyincial  authority  as  you  are  oontem- 
plating,  would  you  have  this  money  under  the  Act  of  1890  to  pass  throogk 
its  hands,  or  would  you  have  it  come  direct  from  London  to  the  non-^ 
county  boroughs  P — I  should  prefer  it  to  come  direct,  but  if  it  was  paid  to 
the  proYincial  authority,  they  ought  to  act  simply  as  a  conduit  pipe  to  pay 
it  oyer  to  us.  In  other  words,  the  non-county  boroughs  ou^ht  to  have 
their  fair  share  of  that  grant,  fcnd  they  have  not  had  it. 

16.115.  But  they  haye  a  sum  given  them  by  the  county  councils  ? — Thej 
have  a  part  of  it.  To  show  you  what  I  mean,  assuming  that  it  had  been 
paid  by  Parliament  direct  to  the  non-county  boroughs — as  to  the  county, 
Darwen  would  have  received  666L  8«.  7d.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  hav* 
only  received  i20{.,  and  have  had  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  that ;  and 
have  been  told  that  we  may  have  it  withdrawn  any  year.  They  will  noi 
pledge  themselves  to  pay  it  for  more  than  one  year. 

16.116.  The  county  council   of  Lancashire  pays  you  that  money? — 


16.117.  But  I  presume  that  in  one  form  or  another,  Darwen  would 
receive  the  benefit  of  this  grant,  because  it  would  be  applied  for  purposes 
of  technical  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  Darwen  equally  wiUi 
other  parts  of  the  county  P — The  county  borough  has  the  money  itself,  and 
can  apply  it  altogether  for  itself. 

16.118.  But  you  do  not  suggest,  do  you,  that  the  county  councQ  of 
Lancoshire  is  likely  to  ignore  the  particular  claims  of  any  particular  area 
under  its  jurisdiction  P — No ;  but  1  say  that  a  particular  area  like  Darwen 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  county  council. 

16.119.  But  supposing  that  those  tender  mercies  have  proved  in  the 
past  to  be  beneficial  to  a  non-county  borough,  and  that  the  non-county 
borough  has  had  no  substantial  grievance,  why  should  it  be  so  anxious  to 
change  the  position  P — That  is  the  point — we  have  had  such  a  great 
grievance.  Even  if  we  get  the  money  that  we  ought  to  get ;  we  have  been 
up  to  within  the  last  few  months  hampered  with  impossible  condituma. 
We  have  to  keep  impossible  accounts,  we  have  to  keep  two  sets  of  books ; 
one  for  ourselves  to  show  our  condition,  and  the  oth^  on  the  lines  cd  tiie 
county  copndl  to  suit  what  they  want ;  and  then  they  do  not  like  it.  It 
takes  one  man's  time  in  book-keeping  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the 
Lancashire  County  GounciL    And  they  hamper  us  in  all  manner  of  ways. 

16.120.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  county  councils  are  obliged  to 
undergo  a  (Government  audit,  whereas  the  non-county  boroughs  are  not  ? 
— ^That  is  so  undoubtedly,  but  we  have  a  much  stricter  audit  in  our 
borough  than  any  Government  audit. 

16.121.  Can  you  say  that  there  is  any  practical  point  in  which  technical 
instruction  has  suffered  as  regards  Larwen,  or  in  which  the  people  of 
Darwen  have  been  prejudiced  by  not  getting  their  fair  benefit  of  the 
technical  instruction  gruit  P — Tes,  I  say  that  we  have — First  of  aU,  I  say, 
that  we  have  not  had  our  share  of  the  grant  that  comes  out  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise  Act,  but  on]y  a  part  of  it ;  secondly,  I  say  that  the  part  which 
we  have  had  has  been  so  hampered  with  conditions  which  we  have  to 
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«omplj  with,  that  we  have  had  to  emploj'  an  extra  staff  in  order  to  carry 
ont  what  the  county  oonncil  want ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  county  council 
say  that  we  must  not  rely  on  this  grant  in  perpetuity,  or  for  more  than  a 
year— that  it  is  quite  open  to  them  if  they  like  to  withdraw  it,  and  they 
liATe  told  us  so  when  I  have  been  before  them. 

16.122.  Is  not  it  the  case  evex^here.  that  the  grant  not  having  been 
allotted  bj  statute  to  technical  mstruction,  is  at  any  time  liable  by  the 
authority  which  receives  it  to  be  applied  to  other  purposes  P — ^That  is  so. 
Then  ire  are  in  this  position ;  the  county  council  say,  **  If  you  will  under- 
'  *  take  technical  instruction  we  will  agree  to  give  jou  this  part  of  the 
*  *  grant. "  And  we  have  said  that  we  wiU.  Then  we  go  and  erect  a  building 
nt  a  cost  of  15,000^  which  we  cannot  keep  up  on  a  penny  rate.  If  we  do 
not  get  a  grant  from  the  county  council  we  have  practically  to  come  for 
local  legislation  to  carry  on  the  school.  What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
Commission  is  the  importance  to  the  non-county  boroughs  that  they  should 
have  a  certainty  that  they  are  going  to  get  that  money  for  technical  or 
^condary  Education.    At  present  they  have  no  certitude  about  it. 

16.123.  That  argument  would  apply  to  any  area,  however  small,  which 
undertakes  to  establish  any  institution  for  technical  instruction,  would  it 
not.  I  mean  that  I  do  not  see  exactly  where  you  propose  to  fix  the 
limits? — The  very  words  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  are  ''until 
'*  Parliament  otherwise  determine";  and  if  Parliament  in  its  wisdom 
thought  fit  to  determine  that  this  money  should  be  devoted  to  technical 
instruction,  and  paid  direct,  that  would  get  over  the  difficulty. 

16.124.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  as  to  any  advantages  that 
might  be  expected  from  placing  the  control  of  elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  in  the  same  hands?- -Yes.  I  think  that  all  education  ought  to 
be  by  steps — that  you  ought  to  go  forward  from  the  primary  curriculum, 
to  your  Secondary  Education,  and  from  that  up,  if  possible,  to  your 
university  degree.  At  present  the  children  in  Darwen  as  soon  as  they  get 
to  13  leave  school ;  their  great  object  is  to  leave  school ;  and  when  they 
leave  school,  in  about  a  couple  of  years  they  have  forgotten  everything  they 
knew.  Unless  you  can  continue  education  for  two  or  three  years  longer, 
you  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  everything  which  is  done  by  elementary 
education  up  to  a  certain  point.    You  want  to  continue  it. 

^  16,125.  Will  you  indicate  in  what  way  you  think  the  change  that  you 
propose  could  be  carried  out  with  beneficial  effect  P — By  creating  secondary 
schools  under  the  charge  of  the  town  council,  or  by  the  development  of 
evening  continuation  schools,  which  are  doing  good  work  now,  and  are 
giving  a  commercial  education.  We  are  giving  a  commercial  education  in 
our  evening  continuation  schools. 

16.126.  But  it  has  been  suggested  in  evidence  to  us  by  the  represen 
tatives  of  the  school  boards,  that  just  the  same  advantages  as  you  point 
out  would  follow  by  giving  the  school  boards  the  control  of  secondary 
and  technical  education.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  say.  You  have  elected  members  in  one  case  just  as  m  uch  as  in 
the  other.  The  only  thing  I  say  is,  that  the  fewer  authorities  you  have 
in  one  given  district  like  a  borough,  the  better. 

16.127.  Then  there  ought  to  be  one  educational  authority,  in  your 
opiuiou,  for  all  education,  whatever  that  authority  is  ? — ^Yes. 

16.128.  The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  called  a  school  board  or  town 
council,  as  long  as  it  is  elected,  appears  to  you  a  comparatively  uuimp  )r- 
tant  question  ? — I  say  it  is  comparatively  unimportant.  I  say  that  the 
town  council  ought  to  be  the  an  hority.  but  it  is  comparatively  immaterial 
whtther  it  is  bo  or  not,  if  the  authority  is  tlected  by  ciie  some  electors  on- 
the  same  register,  and  there  is  uo  cumulative  voie. 

16.129.  I  suppose  you  make  all  these  observations  rather  from  the  view, 
that  I  understand  you  to  hold,  that  the  condition  of  Secouilary  Education 
in  Darwen  is  at  present  unsatislactory  ? — It  is  veiy  unsatisfactory.  You 
have  the  children  of  the  rich  men,  who  can  go  to  the  public  schools  and 
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the  iuuv«nitie0,  and  the  ohildxen  ol  the  poor  people  ham  veiry  gooi 
eohoolB— there  are  no  better  public  elementary  Bohoola  **»^/^-*^**T?!j 
ftlthongh  »  school  board  hM  been  elected,  the  shools  haTeaU  ^^^^  "^^ 
nnder  the  denominational  sjstem,  and  they  are  amply  sofficient  for  eiB- 
mentary  education.  It  is  when  you  come  to  Secondary  Education  tlafc 
there  is  quite  a  gap ;  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  a  seoondaxy  aciiooi  m 
Danren^ 

16,180.  Is  there  no  secondary  school  in  Darwin,  with  ite  38,000  people? 
_By  a  secondary  school,  Imean  a  school  that  is  better  than  an  eleaoeatery 
school. 

16.131.  Have  you  in  Darwen  no  higher  grade  elementary  schools  P — ^Ko ; 
we  are  trying  to  get  one  now. 

16.132.  Of  course,  in  speaking  in  this  way,  you  are  not  including  priwaie 
adventure  schools  P— There  are  very  few  of  them,  and  we  are  exceptionally 
badly  off.  There  is  not  a  single  secondary  si-hool  in  Darwen  (except  oar 
technical  school,  whidi  is  doing  good  work),  where  I  should  oonaidar  thai 
a  boy  or  girl  could  get  any  advantages  after  he  or  she  has  passed  thzoiifi^ 
the  elementary  schools. 

16.133.  I  presume,  that  speaking  generally  of  the  seeonday  scbools 
(those  schools  thut  claim  to  be  secondary)  the  bmldings  would  hardly  be  up 
to  modem  ideas  P— They  are  not ;  they  are  held  in  private  cottages — t^o 
cottages  kaocked  into  one,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Perhaps  you  get  an.  old 
factory,  or  building  which  has  been  denuded  of  machinery,  and  anytliiiig 
of  that  sort,  where  they  are  held     It  is  a  very  bad  state  of  things. 

16.134.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  local  educational  authority  ought  to 
have  power,  then,  to  eetabliedi  new  secondary  schools  P — ^Yes,  certainly. 

16.135.  And  to  levy  a  rate  for  their  support  P—Yes. 

16.136.  Would  yen  limit  that  rate  P— -No,  I  would  not.  Ton  have  the 
limit  ot  the  ratepayers.  There  is  nothing  they  look  at  so  keenly  as  aa 
increase  in  the  rate  ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  a  corporation  tries  more  to 
do,  than  to  keep  its  rates  down. 

16.137.  But  not  always  with  success p — No,  not  alwayji  with  success;  it 
is  very  difficult.  There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  it — that  is  to  say, 
by  inoreasing  the  rateable  value. 

16.138.  Would  you  give  the  local  educational  authority  any  and  what 
control  over  endowments  in  their  area  p — ^I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
do  that. 

16.139.  Have  you  any  endowments  in  Darwen  P  —  We  have  not, 
unfortunately. 

16.140.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  It  is  not  an  ancient  town,  I 
suppose  P — No ;  it  was  a  village  60  years  ago,  and  it  has  rapidly  gro  ^n  up, 
owing  to  its  diversity  of  trades.    It  is  purely  a  manufacturing  district 

16.141.  {Chayrman.)  Darwen  was  really  not  a  town  in  1865,  was  it  ?— Are 
you  alluding  to  tilie  story  of  Earl  Bussell,  when  they  went  up  about  the 
Beform  Bill. 

16.142.  I  have  heard  it;  perhaps  you  will  relate  itP  —  There  was  a 
deputation  from  Darwen  at  the  time  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1866,  who  weDt 
to  see  Earl  Bussell  upon  it,  and  they  steted  their  case,  and  Earl  Russell 
said  '*  Darwen  1  Darwen  I  where  is  Darwen  P  "  Of  course,  they  told  him 
that  it  was  in  Lancashire.  He  asked  his  secretarv  to  bring  a  map,  and  it 
was  not  on  the  map ;  and  then  Earl  Bussell  said,  '*  It  is  not  possible  for 
*'  me  to  give  a  member  to  a  place  that  is  not  even  on  the  map." 

16.143.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Are  those  little  private  adventur© 
schools  to  which  you  refer  for  the  poor,  or  for  tho  bettormost  ? — They  are 
supposed  to  be  for  the  bettermost  entirely;  they  are  for  people  who, 
porhapB,  froni  class  prejudice,  do  not  care  to  send  their  children  to  an 
elementary  school. 
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16,14A.  (Chairmcm. )  Axe  there  any  ednoational  endowmenis  in  the  vicinity 
of  Darwen  that  yon  think  would  be  more  servioeable  in  Darwen  than  where. 
they  are  now  P — ^There  are  some  in  Blackburn. 

16,1^.  But  Blackburn  itself  is  a  large  town? — Yes. 

16,1^>  And  it  requires,  I  should  think,  all  the  endowments  that  it  has 
got  P — ^No  doubt. 

16,lr47.  But  you  cannot  indicate  any  endowments  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Darwen,  in  a  place  where  they  are  not  of  much  value  at  present,  but 
vrhich  would  be  of  more  value  if  they  were  transferred  to  Darwen  P — No  ; 
I  have  not  any  in  my  mind  that  I  could  speak  about. 

16.148.  To  sum  up  your  evidence,  then,  you  are  of  opinion,  I  gather,  that 
virhat  is  most  important  at  present  is  the  unification  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion generally,  and  a  combination  of  the  various  elements  which  are  now 
disjunct  P — ^That  is  exactly  what  I  think. 

16.149.  (Mr,  HdblMwe.)  I  understaud  that  you  represent  the  non* county 
boroughs  of  lAucashire  as  distinct  from  the  other  urban  districts  P  — 
Certamly. 

16.150.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  non-county  boroughs  were  put  in  a 
position  of  local  autonomy  in  Lancashire  there  would  be  many  urban 
districts,  which  are  now  in  the  position  that  Darwen  was  a  few  years  ago, 
which  would  also  claim  autonomy  P — ^I  think  it  would  act  in  this  way ;  they 
woxdd  try  to  become  boroughs. 

16.151.  You  think  that  they  ought  uot  to  be  in  a  positioo  to  claim 
autonomy  until  they  have  obtained  a  municipal  charter  P — ^Yes,  I  think  if 
you  have  a  municipal  charier,  it  is  ^rimd  f(tcie  evidence  that  you  ore 
capable  of  managing  your  own  educatioual  amdrs. 

16.152.  Your  non-county  boroughs  are  all  above  25,000  in  population  P 
— All  of  them  over,  rather  than  under,  I  should  say. 

16.153.  Therefore  the  claim  that  you  prefer  is  not  on  behalf  of  the  very 
small  boroughs  p — No. 

16.154.  Would  you  say  that  a  district  containing  a  population  of  25,000 
was  a  satisfactory  area  within  which  to  administer  a  system  of  Secondary 
Education  ?— Certainly. 

16.155.  Do  not  the  schools  established  in  such  towns  seive  considerable 
populations  around  them  outside  the  district  P  —  Yes,  to  some  extent" 
they  do. 

16.156.  And  therefore  the  interests  of  the  non-municipal  parts  of  a- 
county  are  very  much  involved  in  having  goo<l  secondary  schools  in  those 
towns  ? — ^If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  example,  it  would  be  very  much 
so  at  Southport,  for  instance,  whsoh  is  in  a  district  where  people  would  go 
into  Southport  for  educational  purposes,  and  where  they  have  very  good 
schools. 

16.157.  (Chairman.)  They  go  to  live  in  Southport,  in  fact,  lor  eduoa* 
tional  purposes,  do  they  not  P — Yed. 

16.158.  (Mr.  Hobhouse.)  Still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  travelling  to  school 
in  Lancashire,  is  there  not  P — Yes. 

16.159.  Therefore,  from  a  purely  educational  point  of  view,  I  suppose 
there  are  advantages  in  your  boroughs  forming  part  of  the  educational 
county,  provided  that  your  boroughs  were  fairly  treated  ?— My  scheme 
assumes  that  there  ib  an  educational  county  of  which  we  form  part. 

16.160.  But,  as  I  understand  your  scheme,  you  merely  give  to  this 
oounty  or  provincial  authority  very  limited  powers  P — That  is  so. 

16.161.  The  establishment,  for  instance,  of  a  new  secondary  school  would 
be  a  matter  for  consideration  for  the  borough  authority  alone  p  — That 
is  so. 

16.162.  Would  you  give  the  provincial  authority  any  power  to  say 
whether  there  should,  or  should  not,  be  a  new  secondary  school  established 
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wilhm  yofur  boToagbP— I  think  I  ndd  this :  that  I  would  giyetihepzoviiftonl 
authority  the  control  of  seeing  that  the  boroogh  anthori^  did  its  <ioty  in. 
the  matter  of  ednoation;  that,  I  think,  was  my  answer  to  tbe  n^iit 
bononrabie  chairman. 

16.163.  (Chairman.)  I  nnderatood  yonr  answer  to  me  to  be  tlukfc    kbe 
control  of  the  provincial  authority  was  to  be  limited  to  the  applicatioa 
of  money  that  flowed  through  the  proTindal  authority,  but  thait  if  the 
borough   authority  derived  that  money  direct^  from  London  tbe  pzo- 
Tineiar  authority  was  to  have  nothing  to  say  P — ^l  am  not  sure  what  X  osdd, 
but  my  intention  was  to  limit  it  to  two  points :  that  in  the  firaft  plaee 
the  provincial  authority  ouf^ht,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  able  to  say,    *'  Ton 
"are  not  doing  your  dutym  the  matter  of  Secondary  Education^   yon 
"  ought  to  do  so-and-so  '* :  and  then,  further,  time  ought  to  be  lijEnited 
within  which  the  borough  authority  ought  to  do  it,  and  if  they  do  not  do 
it  the  provincial  authority  ought  to  step  in  and  see  that  they  do  it.      X 
should  have  no  objection  to  that  personally. 

16.164.  (Mr.  Hobhoute.)  But  you  would  not  give  the  provinezal 
authority  a  veto  on  the  establishment  of  a  new  technical  institote? — 
Certainly  not. 

16.165.  Cannot  you  conceive  of  a  case  in  Lancashire  in  which  there 
woidd  be  more  municipal  institutes  established  than  might  be  required 
by  the  population  P — No ;  in  my  own  experience  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  so. 

16.166.  Tou  do  not  think  that  a  county  or  provincial  authority  would 
be  able,  by  taking  a  more  general  view  of  the  position -of  Secondary 
Education  in  their  area  than  a  small  borough  auttiority  could,  to  say 
where  a  technical  institute  was  wanted  and  where  it  was  not  P — ^I  say  tha^ 
they  do  not  know  the  local  needs  so  well  as  the  borough  does. 

16.167.  Not  even  through  representatives  of  the  borough  on  the  county 
council  P — ^They  are  of  verv  bttle  use ;  the  borough  members  are  really 
less  in  number  than,  and  liable  to  be  out-voted  by,  the  rural  members 

16.168.  Are  you  including  in  the  rural  members  all  the  representatives 
of  urban  districts  which  are  not  boroughs  P — Tes. 

PO0XTIOV  or  16,169.  On  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  I  take  it  that  the  urban 
sov-Mi7iriciPAL  districts  have  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  representation? — I  think  I 
DitTUCTB.  ^^  right  in  saying  that  tak^  the  urban  districts  and  non-county 
boroughs,  the  members  for  the  rural  parts  of  the  county  out-vote  them, 
or  cordd  out-vote  them.  But  I  may  tell  you,  in  relation  to  thc^  point,  that 
Blackburn  has  an  excellent  technical  school ;  Blackburn  really  comes  up 
to  Darwen  and  joins  it  on  the  north — ^from  centre  to  centre  there  is  aboi^ 
three-and-a-half  miles  between  the  two^and  yet  Darwen  would  not  go  to 
Blackburn  for  its  technical  instruction. 

16.170.  Not  even  if  they  were  combined.  Blackburn  is  a  county 
boroagh  P — Blackburn  is  a  county  borough,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  county  boroagh  and  a  non*county  borough  agreeing  as  to  the 
matter  of  technical  instruction. 

16.171.  But  each  town  desires  to  have  a  separate  technical  institute  P^ 
Tes. 

16.172.  Are  your  non.county  boroughs  levying  rates  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  P — ^We  are,  every  one  of  u& 

16.173.  The  full  rate— the  penny  rate  P— I  should  say  the  full  rate.  We. 
.  in  Darwen  are  levying  the  full  rate. 

16.174.  And  some  of  the  other  districts  of  Lancashire  as  well,  I  suppose  p 
— ^Yes,  some  of  the  other  districts  of  Lancashire  idso. 

16.175.  Your  chief  complaint  I  understand  is  that  you  do  not  get  your 
fair  share  of  the  local  taxation  money  from  the  county  council  P — That  is 
one  of  my  complaints.  The  other  is  that  we  are  hampered  by  the  way  in 
which  we  have  to  keep  our  books— by  the  way  we  are  limited.     To  show 
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yon  what  I  mean,  we  have  to  ear-mark  this  420L,  and  say  how  it  has 
been  spent.  How  is  it  possible  to  do  that ;  I  pnt  it  to  you  ?  Yon  get 
money  from  fees,  yon  get  money  from  grants,  yon  get  this  money  from 
the  rates,  and  yon  get  tiiis  money  from  the  oonnty  connoil,  all  paid  into 
one  banlung  aoconnt.  Yonr  aoconnts  come  np  before  yon  eyeiy  month, 
before  the  teohnical  education  committee,  and  are  passed  and  cheques 
drawn  for  them.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  be  required  to  say  what  part  of  the 
4202.  has  gone  here,  or  what  part  has  gone  there— what  part  has  been 
paid  out  of  rate,  or  what  part  out  of  grants  ?    You  cannot  do  it. 

16.176.  Is  it  not  possible  to  appropriate  that  particular  sum  to  certain 
specific  purposes? — ^They  make  us  do  so  ;  they  sav,  "You  shall  not  pay 
**  the  secretary  moro  than  20Z.  out  of  this  money.  ^'  Therefore,  it  comes 
to  this,  that  we  have  to  keep  seimrate  books  for  the  county  counoQ,  and  an 
exact  book  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  borough. 

16.177.  Then  do  they  not  treat  the  urban  districts  on  the  same  footing  ? 

I  hAve  no  doubt  that  they  do  treat  the  urban  districts  on  the  same 

footing,  but  look  at  the  difference.  If  you  had  this  money  coming  to  you 
perfectly  unfettered  for  education,  ^ou  might  ear-mark  it  for  education ; 
but  leave  the  borough  free  to  spend  its  share  in  its  own  way. 

16.178.  Of  course  some  of  the  restrictions  put  upon  you  by  the  county 
ooundl  are  found  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  they  administer  P — ^Tliey 
can  pay  part  of  the  grant  to  us ;  by  the  Act  they  are  empowered  to  pay 
part  of  the  grant  to  us. 

16.179.  But  certain  of  the  restrictions  which  are  put  on  you  with  regard 
io  the  exact  objects  on  which  this  money  should  be  spent  are  prescribed 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  P — And  of  course  they  are  prescribed  on  us  as  a 
local  authority.  My  point  is  that  we  are  a  local  authority,  charged  by 
Parliament  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  work  of  technical  instruction 
in  our  borough,  and  yet  we  are  under  their  authority. 

16.180.  And  that  argument  applies  to  every  urban  district  equally  P — 
Yes. 

16.181.  How  do  you  calculate  the  fair  share  of  Darwen  under  the  Local 
Taxation  Act  P — I  have  not  done  it  specially  for  the  purpose  of  this  Com- 
mission, but  it  was  done  on  the  share  of  rateable  value,  because  that  was 
theapportionmont  as  between  county  and  county  boroughs,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  done  on  the  valuation  list  for  the  county,  and  then  taking  the  rate- 
able portion  of  the  county  boroughs,  excluding  that,  and  then  the  rateable 
portion  of  the  non-county  boroughs  and  the  rateable  portions  of  the  rural 
districts. 

16.182.  And  under  that  calculation  yon  would  have  got  566Z.,  you  say  P— 
Yes.' 

16.183.  Whereas  you  only  receive  direct  420?.  P— Yes. 

16.184.  I  want  to  know  this  :  do  you  not  get  any  advantages,  direct  or 
indirect,  from  the  money  which  is  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
council,  and  administered  by  it  P — We  do  undoubtedly  get  some  advan- 
tages, but  they  are  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  shrinkage  of  our  grant ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  have  the  chance  of  competing  for  certain  scholarships 
which  are  given  at  Preston.  With  that  exception  we  get  no  advantage 
at  all. 

16.185.  What  is  the  value  of  the  scholarships  P— I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

16.186.  That  is  the  only  advantage  that  you  get,  is  it  P— Yes. 

16.187.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  propose  that  the  district  or 
provincial  authority  should  be  the  actual  authority  for  setting  up  new 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  county  which  are  not  municipal  boroughs  p — 
Yes,  the  district  first,  and,  failing  that,  then  the  provincial. 

16.188.  And  that  provincial  authority  would  be  constituted  partly  by  the 
representatives  of  the  administrative  county  council  and  partly  by  the 
representatives  of  the  boroughs  p— Yes. 
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16.189.  On  the  administratiye  oomity  ooanoil  there  are  already  repre- 
Bentatiyee  of  the  boroughs^  are  there  not  ? — ^There  are. 

16.190.  Therefore,  would  not  your  scheme  be  open  to  this  o^jeotieii, 
that  yon  would  be  dnplioating  the  reprbeentatives  of  tiie  borongiia? — "Sa^ 
that  doee  not  follow  at  all.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  show  you  what  I  iBeaa^ 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  be  represented  at  all  there,  because  tiw 
whole  of  the  county  council  would  not,  I  take  it,  be  on  tbe  proriziaal 
authority. 

16.191.  But  there  would  be  the  chance.  Presumably  the  oounty 
oonncil  in  selecting  the  committee  would  select  a  committee  representing 
different  kinds  of  areas  P — But  I  find  in  practice  that  directly  the  repre- 
sentatives  for  my  borough  get  on  the  county  council  they  beoonie  ooaxtty 
men.  They  become  impregnated  with  county  ideas,  and,  to  a  g^reai 
extent,  lose  their  borough  indiyidualities. 

16.192.  What  guarantee  have  you  that  that  would  not  ooour  with  the 
new  representatives  whom  you  propose  to  put  on  ? — Because  they  would 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  borough  who  sent  them  there. 

16.193.  Are  not  the  present  representatiTeB  directly  responsible  to  the 
borough  who  sent  them  there  ? — No. 

16.194.  {Mr.  Huhhowte.)  By  whom  are  tiiey  elected? — They  are 
responsible,  of  course,  when  you  have  an  election,  which  is  only  once  in 
three  years  ;  but  if  you  got  your  borough  representatives  on  this  oentrmi 
or  provincial  authority,  you  would  have  a  great  deal  more  control  over 
them  in  respect  of  making  your  wishes  known  than  you  have  at  present. 

16.195.  {Mr.  TAeufeUi/n  Smith.)  You  would  have  a  great  deal  more 
control,  no  doubt ;  but  would  you  not  have  that  extra  control  simply  by 
the  process  of  having  duplicate  representatives  ? — No.  I  should  tLink 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  arrange  that  the  county  representatives  on  that 
provincial  authority  should  be  selected  from  people  outside  the  non- 
county  boroagh  representatives ;  that  is  to  say,  th^t  the  non-county 
boroughs  should  have  their  direct  representation,  and  then  the  members 
from  the  county  ought  to  be  drawn  from  other  sources. 

16.196.  Would  it  not  be  much  simpler  to  direct  that  this  county  or 
provincial  authority  should  be  appjinted  by  the  administrative  oounty 
council,  but  should  include  some  of  the  borough  represeutatires  on  the 
council  ? — There  is  very  great  objection  on  all  our  parts  to  being  under 
the  county  council.  We  think  it  very  hard.  We  were  municipaliaed 
before  the  county  councils  were  established,  and  have  had  more  experience 
in  municipal  matters  than  most  members  of  the  couuty  councils,  and  yet 
wo  are  put  under  them. 

16.197.  That  is  on  another  point  ? — No,  it  is  on  your  point,  as  to  why  we 
do  not  like  the  oountv  council  to  be  our  representatives  on  this  provincial 
authority.     We  should  like  to  have  our  own  representatives.  - 

16.198.  I  will  not  press  that  point  ftirther.  At  all  events,  this  district 
authority  would  have  certain  functions  with  regard  to  the  boroughs.  For 
example,  the  scholarship  system  would  not  be  worked,  I  imagine,  for  each 
borough  separately,  would  it  ?— 1  should  think  so  to  a  ce^in  extent. 
We  do  so  now. 

16.199.  Then  the  inspection  and  examination  of  schools,  I  think,  you 
P'opose  should  be  exercised  by  the  provinjial  authority  ? — Yes. 

16.200.  And  for  those  purposes  they  would  require  some  funds,  of 
course.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  witnesses  who  have  preceded  you 
thut  one-fourth  of  the  beer  money  should  be  iix  the  hands  of  the  district 
authorities,  and  three-fourths  in  the  hands  of  the  borough  authorities ;  I 
should  like  your  opinion  about  that  F — A  provincial  or  county  authority 
clearly  ought  to  have  funds ;  but  where  those  funds  come  from — whether 
by  giving  them  a  certain  share  of  the  beer  money,  or  whether  it  be 
given  to  them  by  contributions  from  the  various  component  parts  of 
the  area  that  they  represent— appears  to  me  to  be  immateziaL 
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16.201.  Haye  you  obfserved  that  420Z.  is  almost  predfiely  three-quarters 
of  566Z. ;  that,  in  fact,  if  that  proposal  were  adopted  you  would  get  exactly 
the  same  amount  in  Darwen  as  at  present  ? — I  hay«  no  doubt  that  you  are 
xight  in  that,  but  you  isee  that  is  not  the  county  boroughs  ;  ti^e  county 
boroughs  do  not  have  to  pc^  that  at  all,  you  know. 

16.202.  No ;  of  course  that  would  be  a  difference  P — My  whole  point  is, 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction  between  non-county  boroughs  and 
county  boroughs  in  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  that  money. 

16,208.  When  an  urban  authority,  which  would  not  be  included  in  your 
scheme,  became  a  borough  authority,  it  would  have  a  right  to  claim  this 
money,  and  form  a  separate  local  authority  ? — ^Yes. 

16.204.  And  you  anticipate  that  that  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the 
conversion  of  local  boards  into  municipal  authorities? — Yes  ;  I  say  that  it 
would  have  that  tendency. 

16.205.  If  that  oocurred  to  any  great  extent,  would  it  not  disorganise 
the  county  organisation ;  I  mean,  if  every  year  you  had  a  certain  number  of 
spots  in  the  wunty  taken  out  of  the  general  system,  and  claiming  a  certain 
share  of  the  f  undis  P — No,  because  they  still  remain  liable  to  the  county 
rate.    That  does  not  upset  the  county  mmnoes  at  all. 

16.206.  The  district  authority  would  have  power  to  rate  over  the  heads 
of  the  borough  authority  p — ^Yes ;  they  have  now. 

16.207.  And  that  would  continue  ?— Yes. 

16.208.  To  that  extent  they  would  have  control  p — Not  in  the  matter  of 
education  at  all.    I  am  speaking  of  the  general  county  purposes. 

16.209.  I  mean  for  purposes  of  edu:;ation.  A  dibtrict  which  lias  been 
treated  in  a  certain  way  as  part  of  the  general  district,  and  in  which 
education  has  been  admmistered  by  the  district  authority  in  a  particular 
way,  would  suddenly  convert  itself  into  a  municipality,  and  be  able  to 
claim  a  certain  share  of  funds  in  order  to  administer  education  within  its 
ai*ea  on  some  other  plan.  I  am  putting  to  you  that  if  that  occurred  to  a 
great  extent,  there  would  be  difficulties  in  organisation  ? — ^There  would 
be,  of  course  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  would  answer  you-  thus :  that  if 
the  county  council  is  doing  its  duty  to  the  urban  district  now  it  is  treating 
it  exactly  as  it  is  treating  the  non-county  boroughs — that  is  to  say,  giving 
it  its  share  of  the  grant  to  spend  in  the  district. 

16.210.  That  is  only  one  of  several  ways  in  which  the  county  council 
is  empowered  to  treat  this  grant  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  P — 
Yes. 

16.211.  You  think  that  that  is  the  only  defensible  oneP— Yes^ 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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At  Westminiter  Hall,  Thunday,  Hovember  29th,  1894. 
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co-opbratitb 
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PimEHT : 

Thb  Bight  Hov.  JAMES  BEYCE,  M.P.,  nr  thi  Gha.i&. 

Sir  Henbt  £.  B08COB,  D.G.L.,  M.P. 

The  Yerj  Beverend  Th£  Db^n  op  Makchesteii,  D.D. 

Mr.  Hehbt  Hobhoubb,  MA.,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  Llbwblltn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.   GbOBSB  J.    COCKBUHH. 

Mr.  Charles  Fbhitick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lftdj  Fbbdbbick  Caybndish. 

The  Hon.  Williak  N.  Bbuce,  SecreUiry. 

Mr.  BoBBBT  Halstbad  and  Mr.  Frbdebick  Pbaker  called  in  and 

examined. 

16.212.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  HaUtead,)  You  come  to  represent  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

16.213.  And  yon  have  been  a  member  of  a  co-opentive  society  for  some 
years  P — Yes,  12  years. 

16.214.  How  long  have  yon  been  a  member  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee P — I  have  not  been  a  member  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Co-operative  Union.  I  come  here  as  a  working-man  to  represent  the 
working-men's  interest  in  connexion  with  co-operation. 

16.215.  You  have  not  yourself  been  a  member  of  the  Educational 
Committee  P — ^Not  of  the  Co-operative  Union ;  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  educational  committee  of  a  separate  co-operatiye  society.  I  have 
been  tbo  president  of  one  for  two  years. 

16.216.  Of  the  educational  committee  P — ^Yes,  of  a  single  co-operative 
society,  not  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 

16.217.  Will  you  tell  us  which  society?— The  Walsden  Co-operative 
Society. 

16.218.  That  is  near  Bochdale  P— Yes,  8  miles  from  Bochdale. 

16.219.  Is  it  in  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  P — Lancashire. 

16.220.  {TJie  Dean  of  Manchester,)  It  is  2  mHes  from  Todmorden,  is  it 
not  P — Yes. 

16.221.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Peaher.)  And  you  also  come  to  represent  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Union  P — Yes. 

16.222.  And  you  have  been  a  member  of  a  co-operative  society  P — Yes, 
for  eight  years. 

16.223.  (To  Mr,  HaUte^d.)  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  something 
about  the  educational  work  of  the  Co-operative  Union  p — Last  year  the 
educational  grant  from  the  whole  of  the  societies  amounted  to  34,4872., 
that  is,  the  amount  granted  by  the  whole  of  the  societies.  As  to  the  kind 
of  work  done  there  is  no  detailed  statement  available  as  vo  the  amount 
spent  on  different  kinds  of  work  done,  but  the  following  report  for  1887 
on  educational  work  in  connexion  with  the  Co-operatiive  Union  will 
show  how,  and  approximately,  in  what  various  amounts,  the  funds  have 
been  spent  at  the  present  time. 
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16.224.  In  what  kinds  of  sohoolB  is  this  work  done,  or  by  what  leciims  ? 
—The  main  of  them  are  classes  and  lectnres.  The  firdt  item  that  I  notioe 
is  co-operatiTo  book-keeping,  instruction  in  which  is  generallj  giTen  ia 
connexion  with  the  separate  oo-operatiTe  socieiies.  The  eecond  is  instrac- 
tion  in  co-opcratiye  principles,  in  elementary  and  advanced  stages. 
Previously,  science  and  tecnnology,  and  shorthand,  and  mnaic  had  been. 
taught  in  connexion  with  the  soeieties,  and  conrses  of  lecures  on  elefiiai- 
tary  hygiene,  demestio  economy,  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  mainly 
social  or  economical,  and  also  Uniyersiiy  Extension  Lectiu^es  had  be^ 
provided. 

16.225.  What  I  rather  wanted  to  come  to  was  this :  Is  the  work  wrliieh 
your  educational  branches  do  done  in  schools,  or  by  distinct  lectorea, 
which  are  given  under  your  auspices? — ^Greuerally  in  connexion  with  the 
societies  in  rooms  of  their  own,  and  by  teachers  of  their  own  appointment. 

16.226.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  lecture  courses,  which  sre 
worked  in  connexion  with  the  co-operative  organisation? — Sometimes  u 
is  in  the  nature  of  lecture  courses  and  sometimes  classes. 

16.227.  By  whom  are  these  lectures  given  or  these  classes  held  ;  by  the 
co-operators  or  other  persons  whose  services  you  obtain  for  the  purpose  ? 
—The  lectures  on  co-operative  questioud  are  generally  g^ven  by  co- 
operators.  The  classes  on  science  are  taught  by  qualified  science  teachers 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  lessons  on  technical  subjects 
under  the  City  and  Guilds  authorities  are  given  by  their  own  authorised 
teachers.  Then  the  university  extension  lectnres  are  given  of  course  by 
qualified  university  extension  lecturers. 

16.228.  But  those  also  are  connected  with  aud  used  by  your  society? 
—Yes. 

16.229.  Are  these  lectures  all  given  in  the  evening? — No,  not  all  of 
them ;  I  know  of  a  few  cases  where  they  are  given  in  the  day  time,  but 
only  a  very  few. 

16.230.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Where  are  there  any  in  the  daytime?— 
Hebden  Bridge  is  one  case  I  remember. 

16.231.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Peaher.)  Have  you  any  further  illustration 
upon  this  subject  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Hal  stead  has  said  ? — ^In  our  own 
society,  that  is,  the  Leeds  Society,  we  have  classes  and  lectures  during  the 
day  in  connexion  with  the  Women's  Quild  which  is  supported  by  the 
educational  fond  of  the  society.  The  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council  of  Educa- 
tion provides  the  lecturers,  and  we  pay  for  them.  We  have  classes  on 
dressmaking,  for  instance,  aiid  domestic  economy,  cookery  lectures,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  during  the  Hay.  Then  we  have  a  course  of  lectures 
from  the  Yorkshire  College  ;  aud  we  have  a  course  of  lectures  on  Saturdav 
evenings  all  through  the  winter  for  our  own  society,  the  syllabus  of  whicji 
I  will  hand  in. 

16,222.  {To  Mr.  HaJstead.)  You  would  consider,  I  suppose,  the  kind 
of  work  which  your  organisation  undertakes  as  being  of  the  same 
general  type  as  that  which  is  done  in  the  continuation  schools ;  or  do  yon 
consider  it  more  akin  to  university  extension  work  P — Well,  botii  I  should 
say.  We  have  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  societies,  classes  in  French, 
and  classes  in  connexion  with  syllabus  ef  the  duties  of  citizenship  ;  and  of 
course  we  have  university  extension  classes  at  some  few  places,  so  that 
really  we  do  the  work  of  both. 

16.233.  I  suppose  there  is  no  restriction  of  age  at  all  in  regard  to  the 
classes ;  a  person  can  attend  irrespective  of  age  ? — It  does  not  matter  how 
old  he  is ;  I  do  not  think  that  they  allow  particularly  young  people  to 
attend. 

16.234.  Verj  young  people,  of  course,  would  hardly  be  in  a  position  to 
come  ;  but  I  mean  that  they  do  not  exclude  persons  over  21  years  of  age, 
for  instance  P — ^No. 

16.235.  Speaking  generally,  are  the  great  bulk  of  the  attendants  personi 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  work  during  the  day  ? — Yes,  generally. 
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16.236.  Then  70a  consider  that  70a  are  adding,  I  Buppose,  another 
or^n  or  anpUanoe  of  education  to  those  which  have  been  alread7  pro- 
dded b7  the  connt7  eoancik  and  borough  councils,  and  b7  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  F — Yes ;  I  consider  that  we  did  a  lot  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  b7  other  organisations  before  those  other  organisa- 
tions came  into  existeuoe.  The  continuation  school  work  was  reall7 
clone  b7  the  co-operative  societies  in  a  good  man7  districts. 

16.237.  Do  70U  conceive  that  there  is  an7  wa7  in  which  70ur  work  could 
be  more  usefulW  combined  with  what  is  being  done  b7  those  other 
organs  P— Yes ;  I  think  that  as  the  continuation  schools  are  now  at  work, 
Dve  might  stop  that  sort  of  work  and  take  up  special  work  in  connexion 
iwith  the  co-operative  movement,  and  devote  ourselves  e8peciall7  to  that. 

16.238.  Will  70U  indicate,  if  70U  please,  what  kind  of  work  70U  mean  P 
— I  mean  the  work  of  the  continuation  school — technical  education ;  not 
iiniversit7  extension  work  7et,  although  1  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we 
can  drop  that  and  take  up  special  work  of  onr  own  in  connexion  with  it. 

16.239.  (To  Mr.  Peah&r.)  How  would  that  be  in  Leeds,  considering  that 
you  possess  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  or  in 
direct  connexion  with  it,  an  important  organ  for  technical  instruction  P 
—  In  Leeds  we  do  not  spend  so  much  moue7  from  the  co-operative 
society  for  educational  purposes  as  is  done  in  most  other  societies,  simply 
because  the  ground  is  so  well  covered  b7  existing  organisations. 

16.240.  {Dean  of  Manehesier  io  Mr,  HalHeai.)  It  has  fallen  to  m7  lot  to 
know  something  about  the  work  of  these  schools  of  7ours,  especial]7  in 
Bochdale,  and  there  was  at  one  time  a  little  feeling  of  jealous7  lest  70ur 
province  should  be  encroached  upon.  I  rather  sather  from  your  evidence 
that  that  feeling  is  somewhat  disappearing;  is  that  so? — I  think  it  is 
graduall7  disappearing. 

16.241.  You  would  not  be  S0TT7  in  point  of  fact,  that,  sa7,  the  count7 
council  should  take  up  most  of  the  work  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  P 
— Not  generall7.  There  are  districts,  I  think,  Mhere  the  co-operative 
movement  could  do  that  kind  of  work  perhaps  where  a  technical  school 
could  not  work  very  well. 

16.242.  Why  should  not  the  technical  movement  extend  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  county  council  to  those  very  places.  You  are  thinking  I 
suppose,  of  some  of  the  out-of-the-way  places  P — Yes. 

16.243.  Do  you  think  that  that  had  better  remain  with  yourselves  ? — I 
should  wait  to  see  the  developments.  There  is  a  practical  aifficulty  about 
the  outlying  districts  in  connexion  "^ith  technical  education  ;  the  distance 
from  any  large  centre  where  good  technical  education  would  be  given 
would  be  a  serious  drawback  to  an  ordinary  artisan;  I  mean  as  to 
travelling  the  distance,  say,  at  night. 

16.244.  Then  do  you  find  that  you  are  able  to  provide  the  appliances  of 
education  for  such  people  yourselves  P— Not  very  exhaustive  ones.  I  mean, 
not  of  a  thorough  technical  education ;  but  I  think  we  can  give  a  fair 
introduction  to  the  subject,  and  perhaps  create  a  desire  for  these  lyings 
in  the  outlying  districts. 

16.245.  But  if  the  county  council  took  up  the  work  generall7, 1  suppose 
the  count7  council  woold  endeavour,  itself,  to  provide  all  these  appliances, 
would  it  not  P — ^I  should  be  glad  if  it  would  do  so,  because  it  would  set 
free  more  mone7  for  other  educational  vrork. 

16.246.  Then  70U  would  remove  vour  mone7s  which  70a  have  been 
devoting  so  admirably,  to  m7  knowleage,  for  so  man7  7ears  in  these  ways 
and  would  use  them  in  some  other  ways  P — ^Yes,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
do  so. 

16.247.  What  would  be  the  ways  in  which  you  think  that  you  could  use 
them  :  in  the  extension  of  the  co-operative  idea,  or  what  P — ^In  the  first 
place  I  would  have  courses  of  lectures  in  connexion  with  the  co-operative 
movement,  especially  bearing  on  the  movement  itself,  and  its  relation  to 
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tlie  rest  of  the  oommanitj ;  I  tbink  Uiat  that  is  undertaken  bj  the  claasea 
held  in  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  oo-operative  principlea ;  and  I 
woold  abo»  in  the  outljin^  diBtriote  in  particnlar,  attempt  to  build  up  good 
lihraiieB.  I  know  that  it  ib  a  eerioos  difficulty  with  the  student  'woa^dnf^" 
man  to  get  hold  of  the  beet  books  on  a  subject.  It  is  reallj  important  tiiik 
working-men  should  have  the  shortest  possible  out  to  the  largest  amofunfr 
of  knowledge. 

16.248.  Then  the  fsct  is  that  if  you  could  utilise  tliese  moneys  in 
snotfaer  way  you  would  compass  objects  which  are  rery  dear  to  the 
co-operatiYe  system  P — ^Tes. 

16.249.  Namely,  these  two  in  particular:  the  extension  of  the  idea  of 
cooperation  and  the  provision  of  libraries  F — ^Yes. 

16,2£K).  And  you  would  contemplate  resigning,  so  to  speak,  tout 
educational  worK  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  because  other  bodies  take  it 
up  P — ^Tes,  we  should  adjust  our  work  to  the  work  of  other  bodies. 

16.251.  (Sir  Henry  Bo9coe.)  Are  there  any  other  subjects  nnder  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  which  yon  particularly  desire  to  see  widened 
and  established  on  a  better  basis  than  you  find  at  present  P — ^Yee,  ixt 
connexion  with  the  scholarships,  I  would  like  to  see  some  modifications 
in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes,  some  special  proTision  made  for 
working-men — &on4jS<ie  working-men. 

16.252.  Would  a  portion  of  your  fbnd,  do  you  think,  bo  applicable  to 
such  purposes  P — Scnolarships  are  given  now  in  connexion  wi^  the  exten- 
sion movement  for  co-operators  to  go  to  the  summer  meeting,  either  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Edinburgh,  as  the  case  may  be. 

16.253.  Have  yoa  any  scholarships  from  your  fund  which  are  available 
at  any  of  the  technical  schools  throughout  the  country  P — I  do  not 
remember  any.  There  is  the  Neale  Scholarbhip  in  connexion  with  Oxford 
University,  tenable,  I  believe,  at  Oriel  College. 

16.254.  Bnt  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  vou  know,  in  oonnexion  with  the 
technical  schools  in  the  north  of  Englana  P — 1  no  not  remembtf  a  scholar- 
ship tenable  there. 

16.255.  Supposing  you  found  it  necessary  or  desirable,  or  possible, 
as  you  have  already  said,  that  a  part  of  your  work  should  be  dropped, 
in  view  of  an  extension  of  these  technical  schools,  where  the  subjects 
that  you  desire  to  see  taught  are  taught;  would  it  not  be  advisable 
that  some  of  your  money  should  so  in  the  form  of  bcholarships  or 
bursaries  to  young  men  to  pay  their  travelling  expenses  as  well  as 
the  fees  P  Has  that  matter  ever  been  brought  b^ore  your  union  P — ^To 
a  limited  extent  I  should  think  it  desirable,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
am  as  decidedly  in  favour  of  technical  instruction  as  some  working-men 
seem  to  be.  I  am  in  favour  of  it,  but  I  think  we  have  gone  almost  far 
enough.  It  is  only  the  special  workmen  who  can  avail  themselves  of  these 
technical  scholarships.  As  regards  the  ordinary  workman,  I  do  not  think 
that  these  scholarships  do  him  really  much  good — ^not  in  his  ordinary 
work. 

16.256.  But  still  they  are  of  importance  as  picking  out  those  who  have 
ffreater  power  and  ^eater  ability  than  the  rest  of  their  fellows,  to  bring 
Siemselves  up  to  a  higher  level.  That  you  consider,  I  suppose,  an  impor* 
tant  matter  P — Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  co-operative  movement 
should  have  regard  to  that  side  of  educational  work  to  some  extent. 

16.257.  Does  your  Go-operative  Union  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
country  P— Yes. 

16.258.  Chiefly,  I  imagine,  in  the  northern  counties  P->  It  is  strongest 
in  the  northern  coanties. 

16.259.  Can  you  speak  for  the  south  as  well  as  the  north  P — No ;  I  do 
not  really  know  much  about  the  south  of  England  co*operators. 

16.260.  {Mr,  Hdbhouse.)  1  should  like  to  know  whether  your  funds  are 
applicable  to  the  general  education  of  working-men,  or  only  to  their 
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eclncation  in  B|)eoial  bronobes  of  knowledge  P— The  syllabas  in  connexion 
'wit;!!  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  co-operation  coyers  a  very  large 
amonnt  of  the  teaching  in  connexion  with  the  syllabus  of  the  duties  of 
oitizenship— the  Code  issued  by  Mr.  Aoland  recently. 

16.261.  Still  the  ftind,  as  I  understand,  is  appropriated  to  teaching  the 
prinoiples  of  co-operation,  whatever  those  principles  may  include? — 
XM'r,  JPeaher.)  Part  of  the  fand.  I  know  of  societies  which,  before  the 
soliool  board  took  it  up,  actually  ran  evening  schools.  The  Bamsley 
Society,  for  instance,  very  sucoesst'nlly  ran  an  evening  school  when  the 
Bcbool  board  would  not  touch  it. 

16.262.  In  general  subjects  ? — ^Yes ;    they  appointed    themselves  the 
managers  of  the  school,  and  they  got  a  grant  from  the  Department,  which 
■would  provide  a  room  and  teachers  for  ordinary  work.     The  school  board 
13 ow,  at  Bamsley,  has  j as t  taken  over  that  evening  school,  and  relieved 
th.e  society  of  the  responsibility  for  it ;  but  the  evening  school  is  actually 
xiot  as  successful  now  under  the  school  board  as  it  was  under  the  Co-opera- 
tive Society.    In  addition  to  that,  the  town  itself  was  asked  three  or  four 
times  to  adopt  the  Free  Libraries  Act  and  refused  ;  but  the  Co-operative 
Society,  immediately  they  saw  their  way  do  it,  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  provided  a  library  of  6,000  volumes,  and  there  were  not  10  books 
out    of  those  6,000  that  were  on  purely  co-operative  subjects ;  it  was 
g^eneral  literature. 

16.263.  And  that  library  is  still  going  on  P — Yes,  that  library  is  still 
going  on,  but  there  is  now  a  public  free  library,  owing  to  the  munificence 
of  a  local  gentleman,  Mr.  Harvey,  I  believe. 

16,264  But  I  take  it  that,  generally  speaking,  now  that  evening  schools 

are  being  carried  on  by  the  public  authorities,  your  society  has  given  up 

the  general  education  of  the  working  classes?— To  a  very  large  extent, 

except  so  far  as  the  lectures,  the  university  course  of  lectures,  and  the 

classes  in  some  of  the  subjects  are  concerned.    The  Bochdale  Society, 

for  instance,  has  just  given  up  its  classes  under  the  Science  and  Art 

Department,  because  that  ground  is  already  covered ;  but  we  are  trying 

to  persuade  the  people  in  the  localities  to  take  up  subjects  which  are  not 

paid  for  by  grants  in  any  Grovemment  Department,   such  as  modem 

languages.    Modem  languages  are  not  paid  for  to  any  extent,  either  by 

the  Education  Department  or  the  Science  and  Art  Department;  and  cur 

anxiety  is  not  to  go  overlapping  work  that  is  already  provided  by  the 

State,  so  that  we  are  now  turning  our  energies,  to  some  extent,  into  the 

channel  of  modern  languages  in  order  to  make  onr  young  people  better 

commercially  educated  than  they  would  otherwise  be.    Immeaiately  we 

found  out  that  much  of  our  money  spent  in  science  and  art  was  being, 

to  some  extent,  wasted  on  account  of  the  State  providing  money,  we  tried 

to  find  a  new  channel  for  our  educational  fund.    We  have  sent  out  only 

this  October  a  circular  to  our  bodies  asking  them  to  devote  their  attention 

to  modem  languages,  as  that  is  not  provided  by  the  State. 

16.265.  And  with  regard  to  the  university  extension  lectures,  I 
suppose  you  would  exercise  some  choice  of  subjects  there  in  aiding  them  ? 
— Tnat  is  done  to  some  extent.  We  generally  know  the  lecturer.  We  do 
not  ask  for  the  subject,  but  wo  do  ask  for  the  lecturer. 

16.266.  But  you  would  not  confine  your  aid  to  a  narrow  selection  of 
subjects  P — Certainly  not. 

16.267.  You  really  then  aim  at  general  educational  work  principally  P 
—To  a  large  extent.  What  we  are  anxious  to  do  is  to  lead  working  men 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  life  of  culture  alongside  a  life  of  physical  toil. 

16.268.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Mr,  HaUtead.)  At  Hebden  Bridge  you 
have  bad  a  number  of  very  successful  courses  of  university  extension 
lectures,  have  you  not  P — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

16.269.  And  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  some  other  societies,  for 
example,  the  Oldham  Society,  have  also  had  a  number  of  courses  of 
university  extension  lectnres  P — ^Yes. 

i     88569.  C  C 
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16,270.  Ib  it  Yoar  opinion  tbftt  ihsme  coxmea  ooold  haiW9  been  mA 
eqmllj  aaooessral  luia  equally  attmotive  to  workmen  if  they  had  beca 
orsanised  quite  independently  of  your  societies  by  some  local  ocMnmittee  ? 
— ^1  am  not  sure  of  that  for  a  start.  I  rather  thmk  that  the  co-opanlife 
movement  could  manage  the  initial  stage  best,  because  ^we  ha-ve  as 
educational  fund.  We  pay  for  the  lectures,  aud  what  people  pay  for 
I  fancy  they  value  rather  more,  perhaps.  I  do  not  think  that  if  a  puUk 
body  had  to  start  straight  away  in  connexion  with  the  working  classa, 
the  working  classes  womd,  perhaps,  take  it  up  with  the  same  zest  at  first 
They  did  not  in  connexion  with  the  oo-operative  societies  at  fixst. 

164271.  But  you  can  provide  at  once  an  audience  of  working  men  isis 
feel  that  they  have  a  part  in  the  organisation  of  the  courses,  that  they  sr 

Saying  for  them  P— Tney  are  not  all  co-operators  that  oome   bj  a  good 
eal. 

16,272.  But  they  are  managed  by  the  co-operative  societies  ? — "Yem,  thej 
are  managed  by  the  co-operative  societies ;  but  thev  are  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  the  public  largely  avail  themselves  oi  the  lectures. 

16,278.  So  that  you  would  hold  that  there  was  a  distinct  advantage,  sk 
all  events  in  the  initial  stages,  in  the  connexion  of  the  co-opezvtiw 
society,  as  the  working  men's  organisation,  with  those  lectures  wad 
classes  P — Speaking  with  regard  to  the  past,  1  think  Tio  have  draivB 
attention  to  the  work  in  a  very  much  larger  measure  than  it  was  draws 
to  it  before.  In  the  north  of  England  thtTe  were  some  very  sacocsrfiil 
centres  worked  independently,  I  believe,  of  the  co-operative  aoeiesies; 
but  I  think  that  the  co-operative  societies  have  drawn  the  atteatiflB 
of  the  working  class  generally  to  the  movement  more  than  any  o^ba 
agency,  perhaps. 

16.274.  Are  there  an;^  of  these  lectures  or  classes  which  are  managed 
by  the  co-operative  societies  but  aided  by  public  money,  by  the  csuntf 
counoils,  for  instance  P — Yes ;  on  technical  subjects  we  have  had  some  at 
a  town  near  Hebden  Bridge,  that  were  aided  by  the  Yorkshire  West 
Biding  County  Council ;  but  they  were  not  so  successful  on  technics^ 
subjects  as  on  historical  and  literary  ones. 

16.275.  So  that  if  the  county  counoils  or  some  other  public  authonly 
had  funds  which  it  could  spend  on  general  subjects  of  edncatios, 
Secondary  Educatiou  as  well  as  technical,  you  think  that  that  difEcultj 
might  be  got  over  P — ^Yes.  I  have  got  some  very  strong  evidence  on  tlsi 
point ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commissioners  would  care  to  hear  it  or 
not,  but  it  is  from  the  secretary  of  a  co-operative  society.  This  is  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  a  co-operative  society  that  have  had  lectures 
for  several  years ;  they  have  had  some  lectures  on  historical  and  literary 
subjects,  independent,  of  course,  of  the  aid  from  the  county  council ;  and 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee:  '*You  are  quite  aware  that  we  is 
'*  Todmorden  have  had  several  courses  of  lectures  under  the  Oxfoni 
'*  University  Extension  Scheme,  our  fiociety  alone  having  spent  ckiss 
"  upon  200L  by  lectures.  Some  vears  ago  we  made  apphcation  to  the 
"  West  Biding  County  Council  for  a  grant  in  aid,  but  we  found  that 
'*  no  help  could  be  given  to  us  unless  the  subject  chosen  for  the 
•*  lectures  came  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act."  (Then  he 
defines  the  Act.)  "That  Act  defines  technical  instruction  to  mean 
'*  instruction  in  the  principles  of  science  and  art  applicable  to  industries, 
•*  Ac.  No  grant  can  be  conceded  for  historical,  literary,  or  eookiomic 
**  subjects.    This,    in   our  opinion,  is   manifestly   unfair.    Instmotion 

'*  defined  as  technical  is  not  the  only  instruction  needed,  and  we  thiiUc 
"  that  the  scope  of  the  Act  ought  to  be  extended,  so  as  to  take  in 
"  the  subjects  named  above."   (Then  he  makes  a  statement  of  fact)    "The 
tendency  of  the  Act  is  to  develop  a  one-sided  educational  system.    I 
I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  present  this  matter  before  the  Commis- 
sion, and  I  would  ask  for  the  scope  of  the  Act  to  be  extended,  or  more 
"  discretion  allowed  to  the  county  co;mcil  or  other  body  to  administer 
*'  any  sum  the  Treasury  may  vote.    In  brief,  in  our  opinion,  the  Act  is 
not  wide  enough,  or  its  administration  is  not  ehwstic  enough  to  ooy^r 
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**  the  ground  required.  If  we  oeuld  bare  had  a  reasonable  grant  in  aid, 
•*  I  have  no  donbt  Todmorden  would  hare  looked  forward  as  regalarly 
**  year  by  year  to  a  conrse  of  lectures  as  it  looks  to  its  dividend  day." 
(I  naay  say  the  dividends  are  almost  as  regular  as  the  eouinozes.)  **  As 
*'  things  are«  we  have  had  to  give  them  up  on  acoount  or  azpense.  The 
' '  strangest  part  of  it  yet  remains  to  be  told.  You  are  well  aware  that  we 
'*  have  an  exceptionally  good  school  board  in  Todmorden,  and  they  are 
**  doing  far  more  in  the  direction  of  technical  education  than  we  possibly 
"  could;  yet  three  yeara  ago  our  committee,  in  order  to  get  a  grant  in 
'*  aid,  had  a  course  of  lectures,  and  a  technical  subject  was  selected.  We 
*'  got  30Z.  from  the  West  Biding  County  Council,  and  how  was  it 
*'  expended?  By  covering  the  same  ground  that  was  being  covered  in 
*'  the  same  district  by  the  school  board.  We  made  no  application  after- 
**  ward,  for  we  regarded  that  money  as  almost  wasted,  whereas  if  we 
"  could  have  had  a  grant  for  a  literary  or  a  historical  subject,  we  should 
have  broken  up  new  ground.  Again,  to  show  you  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  other  subjects  outside  the  Technical  Act,  allow  me  to  say 
that  we  were  the  least  saccessful  with  the  course  for  which  we  got  a 
grant  than  any  that  has  ever  been  given,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
board  school  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  district  in  that  branch  of 
'*  education/' 

16.276.  We  may  take  it  that  that  represents  your  own  views  as  well  as 
that  of  the  writer  of  the  letter? — ^It  represents  not  only  my  own  view,  but 
that  of  students  whom  I  know  in  Oldham,  in  Bristol,  in  Cornwall,  and,  I 
believe,  in  the  north  of  England,  in  Northumberland. 

16.277.  Supposing  that  that  restriction  were  removed,  do  you  see  any 
reason  why  the  great  co-operative  societies  in  the  north,  and,  perhaps, 
in  other  places,  should  not  continue  to  organise  and  manage  classes  and 
lectures,  receiving  funds  for  the  purpose  through  the  coanty  councils. 
Yon  spoke  as  though  the  county  council  taking  up  the  work  would  neces- 
sitate your  dropping  it;  is  that  your  view? — ^If  we  cannot  have  an 
ordinary  local  organisation,  say  a  school  board,  or  some  other  local  or 
district  organisation,  undertaking  the  general  educational  work  of  the 
district,  I  uiould  be  in  favour  of  the  co-operative  societies  being  helped; 
but  I  think  the  co-operative  societies  woula  do  best  to  specialise  in  their  own 
work  and  adjust  their  work  to  the  work  of  some  other  educational  bodies. 

16.278.  (To  Mr.  Peaker,)  Is  that  your  view  also  ?—!  confess  that  I  do 
not  quite  agree  that  the  co-operative  societies  ought  to  specialise  on  their 
own  work  entirely ;  but  I  think  there  will  be  always  room  for  co-operative 
societies  to  spend  money  on  general  education,  in  order  to  giro  men  a 
pleasure  in  after  life,  in  the  way  of  university  extension  lectures  and  that 
kind  of  thing  in  the  societies.  I  mean  to  say  that  men  get  so  married  to 
co-operative  societies  that  they  are  glad  to  be  about  tiieir  rooms  at  any 
time,  and  if  we  oould  only  be  educating  them  by  means  of  lectures,  it 
would  give  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  lead  them  to  think  of  higher  things  than 
£  8,  d.,  as  it  were;  and  I  think  we  should  be  doinff  good  work ;  and  I 
think  the  society  generally  would  be  prepared  to  do  uiat. 

16.279.  Having  got  together  a  workmen's  organisation,  and  a  number 
of  people  accustomed  to  come  about  the  place,  you  think  they  would  come 
more  readily,  and  take  more  interest  in  the  classes  than  if  they  were 
organised  by  an  independent  body  ? — I  will  give  an  example  in  our  own 
town.  We  have  a  room  that  will  hold  at  least  a  thousand  people,  and 
every  Saturday  night  throughout  the  winter,  we  have  some  lectures  either 
on  a  literary  or  an  eoouomic  subject. 

16.280.  Is  that  the  Leeds  Society  P — Yes,  the  Leeds  Society.  And 
once  a  month  we  have  a  concert  by  a  choral  society,  which  we  have 
founded  and  paid  for  out  of  our  educational  fund.  Every  Saturday  night 
that  room  is  full  with  an  almost  entirely  working-class  audience, 
working  men  and  their  wives,  we  have  both  men  and  women  come ;  and 
I  think  the  members  of  the  society  would  insist  that  that  kind  of 
thing  should  go  on. 

CO  2 
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■  16,281.  I  gather  thai  your  yiew  is  that  the  special  work  irhicli  Vbie  co- 
operative  societies  could  do  better  than  some  others  is  in  solving  the  problem. 
of  adalt  education,  rather  than  teaching  children? — Yes,  that  ia  quite 
true. 

16.282.  (Mr.  Toxall  to  Mr.  HaUiead.)  Do  yoa  suppose  that  the  amn  of 
750,0<X){.  per  year  is  any  too  much  to  spend  upon  the  purely  technical 
education  of  the  people  of  a  country  so  manufacturing  and  coounercial  ac 
our  own  P—I  have  really  not  thought  on  that  special  point.  I  do  not  think 
that  my  views  on  technical  education  are  the  common  ones  among 
working  men.  I  think  that  specialisation  in  industries  is  so  ^reatnow, 
that  except  for  the  really  expert  workmen  technical  edacation  la  of  veiy 
little  practical  service. 

16.283.  But  you  would  not  wish  that  money  should  he  expended  upon 
literary  and  historical  subjects,  the  arts  side  of  Secondary  Edacation,  at 
the  expense  of  the  neglect  of  the  technological  side  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion ? — No,  I  would  not  go  in  for  neglecting  the  technical  side,  certainly ; 
I  would  rather  have  the  addition. 

16.284.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  after  the  establishment  of  a  aatiafactcsy 
local  authority  which  would  have  the  direction  of  Secondary  liducaticm, 
including  technical  education,  in  the  locality,  your  societies  for  that 
locality  would  be  likely  to  contribute  yearly,  a  considerable  ^rant  of 
money  in  the  form  of  scholarships  or  bursaries  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  poorer  classes  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  study,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  local  authority,  provided  tiiat 
on  the  other  side,  the  local  authority  would  afford  to  your  societies,  who 
made  the  grant,  some  representation  upon  that  local  authority  P — I  think 
the  committee  of  the  co-operative  union  would  be  in  favour  of  that ;  I  am 
not  sure  about  the  individual  societies.  I  fancy  that  the  large  societies 
would,  but  the  small  societies  would  find  it  rather  a  serious  burden  exoepc 
to  contribute  some  quota  towards  the  scholarships. 

16.285.  (To  Mr.  Pen  A-er. )  I  think  you ,  too,  are  a  member  of  the  educational 
committee  of  a  co-operative  society  P — Yes,  of  the  Leeds  Society. 

16.286.  Would  you  tell  us  how  that  educMion  committee  is  elected  ?— 
The  chief  societies  all  over  the  country  have  found  out  that  it  is  better  to 
have  the  committee  elected  for  educational  work  only,  than  to  make  ^e 
education  committee  of  the  society  a  sub-committee  of  the  directors. 
For  instaike,  in  our  own  society,  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  like  myself 
would  ever  be  elected  a  director  of  the  society  for  general  work  ;  but  they 
found  out  that  men  like  myself  are  yery  useful  to  them  on  their  education 
committee,  so  that  they  elect  the  education  committee,  seven  of  us 
yearly,  for  edacational  purposes  only.  They  tried  the  other  way,  and 
although  they  might  get  a  man  who  was  a  very  good  business  man,  a 
good  man  as  director  of  the  society,  they  found  out  that  it  was  wiser  and 
worked  better  to  have  men  elected  for  educational  purposes  only  to  do 
the  educational  work. 

16.287.  And  do  you  suppose  that  the  opinion  of  the  co-operative  societies 
generally  would  be  in  favour  of  direct  election,  for  educational  purposes, 
of  an  educational  aut^hority  rather  than  any  other  course  P — Yes,  certainly ; 
the  view  of  everybody  whom  I  have  spoken  to  in  the  movement  is  that 
our  experience  ought  to  be  a  valuable  guide  to  go  by ;  that  any  authority 
that  has  to  look  after  the  education  of  a  district,  whether  primary  or 
secondary  or  both,  should  be  an  authority  elected  for  its  expertnesa  in 
educational  work,  and  not  because  of  its  general  business  capacity. 

16.288.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  I  think  you  mentioned  that  under 
the  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council,  you  have  lectures  and  classes  for  women  in 
the  winter  ? — Yes. 

16.289.  Are  there  any  in  the  evening  P — I  think  not  at  present. 

16,^90.  Then  I  suppose  the  women  who  attend  are  not  of  the  wage- 
earning  class,  but  of  the  bettermost  class  P — They  are  very  largely  of  th^ 
wage-earning  class. 
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16.291.  How  can  they  afford  the  timeP — They  do  afford  the  time;  it 
gets  BO  interesting  that  they  do  afford  the  time,  one  half  day  a  week, 
generally  on  a  Monday  afternoon,  which  we  find  is  not  a  hnsy  day  generally 
for  working  men's  wives,  and  the  classes  are  well  attended. 

16.292.  Are  they  increasingly  popular  P — They  are  increasingly  popular. 
The  women  themselYOS  pay  a  penny  for  each  lesson,  which  is  returned  to 
them  at  the  end  of  the  term  ;  that  is  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  us  of  good  faith. 
We  ask  them  to  pay  one  penny  for  each  lesson,  then  we  return  the  money 
in  a  lump  sum.  If  they  have  twelve  lessons,  they  have  a  shilling  back  at 
the  end  of  the  course. 

16.293.  It  guarantees  that  they  mean  to  continue  seriously  at  itP— » 
That  is  the  reason  of  it. 

16.294.  {Ghairma/n  to  Mr.  HaJBtead.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  Hiohib  Obadb 
the  Commission  what  you  think,  generally,  are   the  further  facilities    ^^coFrnn?- 
which  the  ws^e -earning  classes  need  to  secure  for  them  proper  access  to  atioit  Schools 
25econdary  Education  P — Beginning  at  the  elementary  system,  at  any  rate,  ''  Rblatioh  to 
the  higher  grade  system,  I  think  some  modification  ought  to  be  made  in     ^sLlv^no' 
our  higher  grade  system  in  the  interest  of  artisans*  children,  I  mean       Clambb, 
children  who  go  to  work,  say,  at  10  or   11  years  of  age,  half-time,  up 

to  the  age  of  13  or  14.  I  think  that  the  higher  grade  system  is  too  great 
a  stress  upon  them  for  the  time  that  they  can  devote  to  school  work, 
and  that  under  the  present  system,  the  artisan  class,  and  the  one  that 
I  name  here,  those  who  go  to  work,  do  not  get  their  fair  share  of  the 
advantages  of  the  higher  grade  system.  I  think  also  that  the  instruction 
in  connexion  with  this  higher  grade  system  is  too  one-sided,  too  scientific, 
and  too  technical.  I  know  that  we  have  children  who  have  literary 
tastes — tastes  for  studying  other  things  than  science  and  mere  technical 
matters — and  I  think  a  little  bit  more  provision  on  the  arts  side  of  the 
educational  work,  would  be  a  great  advantage.  You  will  notice  in  my 
svllabus  that  I  have  divided  the  working  class  into  two  sections,  and  J 
think  that  that  is  a  division  which  we  should  have  regard  to,  in  any  work 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  working  class.  I  think  everyone 
knows  that  ability  belongs  to  no  pai'ticular  class,  and  that  we  have  in 
the  working  class  exceptional  talent  occasionally;  and  some  better 
provision  for  such  cases  snould  be  made  than  is  made.  I  know  a  good 
manv  working  men  who  have  won  scholarships,  but  they  have  won 
scholarships  because  they  have  worked  terribly  hard ;  they  have  got  their 
scholarships,  and  have  gone  to  the  college  or  schools  as  the  case  may 
be ;  and  when  they  have  got  through  their  curriculum,  they  are 
mostly  broken  in  health :  the  stress  of  the  work  has  been  so  great,  and 
the  poverty  is  sometimes  so  keen,  that  they  cannot  get  the  necessary 
requisites,  even  the  bare  necessities,  as  well  as  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  scientific  teaching. 

16.295.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  have  had  to  carry  on  their  intellectual 
work  in  preparation  for  those  scholarships,  while  at  the  same  time 
supporting  themselves,  x>erhap6,  by  severe  and  constant  manual  labour  P — 
Yes.  For  example,  I  know  one  working  man,  and  I  know  him  very  well, 
who  in  one  year,  I  believe,  passed  17  subjects  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  I  believe  worked  almost  all  the  time  at  four  calico 
looms ;  I  think  that  more  provision  should  be  made  for  cases  of  that 
sort,  more  liberal  scholarsnips  should  be  provided,  and  also  special 
scholarships. 

164296.  What  age  was  this  working  man  of  whom  you  are  speaking  P — 
I  could  not  speak  definitely  as  to  that,  but  I  should  say  about  21  when  he 
got  the  scholarship,  as  far  as  I  could  judge. 

16,297.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  good  while  after  the  period  of  stopping 
school  work  had  been  reached ;  he  was  a  good  deal  older,  I  mean,  than  the 
age  when  x)eople  usually  leave  school.  It  is  cases  such  as  those  that  you 
refer  to  P — Some  of  them ;  but  there  are  cases  in  connexion  with  element 
tary  schools  that  I  know  of.  I  know  several  cases  of  children  whose 
parents  have  been  asked  by  the  schoolmaster,  or  some  other  authority  in 
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the  dutrict,  to  allow  their  children  to  compete  for  a  acholarbfaip,  and  the 
parents  hare  been  as  willing  as  conld  be,  but  could  not  afford  it ;  for  ooe 
thing  the^  could  not  afl'ord  to  lose  the  wages  of  the  child  at  work,  and 
also  supplement  any  difference  that  there  mif^ht  be  in  the  expense  of 
educating  the  child  oyer  and  above  that  supphed  by  the  scholarehip  oir 
grant. 

16»298.  The  case  that  you  are  putting  now  would  seem  to  Teqaire  to  be 
met  by  seholarships,  would  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

16,29f^.  There  are  some  scholarships,  but  I  suppose  you  oonsider  that 
the  supply  of  scholarships  is  inadequate  P— The  amount  of  the  scholarslups 
is  inadequate;  and  I  thmk  that  the  conditions  of  competing  for  some  of 
them  are  seriously  at  fault  as  regards  the  working  class. 

16,800.  Yon  think  thai  the  amoimt  is  inadequate ;  do  you  mean  bj  Uiat 
that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  have  free  education,  but  that  there  must 
be  also  a  substantial  sum  payable  to  replace  the  wages  which,  the  jo«mg 
person  would  otherwise  eamP — Yes,  to  meet  the  maintenance  o£  the 
child  while  at  school. 

16.901.  Can  you  gire  us  any  idea  of  what  you  think  the  amount  of  snch 
scholarships  ought  to  be  to  meet  that  difficulty.  In  your  own  district^ 
for  instance,  what  do  you  think  the  amount  of  a  scholarship  should  be^  to 
induce  the  parent  to  keep  his  child  at  school  instead  of  sending  him  to  a 
mill  to  earn  wages  P — I  think  it  should  cover  the  maintenance  of  the  child 
while  at  school,  and  should  leave  the  family  fund,  if  you  will  allow  tiie 
expression,  completely  free. 

16.902.  Do  you  mean  that  it  should  cover  the  maintenance  as  well  as 
cover  the  amount  which  the  boy  would  have  earned  in  the  factory  P — Yes* 
I  think  that  Would  be  the  fairest. 

16.903.  To  do  bothP — I  really  do  not  understand  your  point  fidirly. 
I  understand  you  want  to  know  whether  I  can  state  any  specific  amount 
as  necessary  to  induce  the  parent  to  allow  his  child  to  have  the  advantage 
of  these  scholarships. 

16.304.  Speaking  roughly,  having  regard  to  what  boys  would  earn 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  in  your  district  P — I  think  they  should 
cover  the  maintenance  of  the  child. 

16.305.  But  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  the  maintenance  of  the 
child  would  be  P — No,  I  cannot ;  I  have  no  children  of  my  own,  so  I 
cannot  gauge  the  precise  amount. 

16.306.  Can  you  specify  a  sum  of  money  which  you  think  would  be 
enough  in  your  district  P — I  really  have  not  made  the  calculation ;  but 
I  should  rather  have  it  in  that  form,  because  I  really  have  not  made  the 
calculation  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  for  children ;  and  they  vary  now, 
and  the  age  of  these  scholars  for  going  to  work  is  going  up  as  well,  it  has 
done  recently,  and  to  state  some  specitic  sum  in  view  of  any  changes  that 
may  be  made,  would  be  rather  risky,  I  think. 

16.307.  It  does  not  follow  that  what  the  maintenance  of  the  boy  cost 
would  be  the  same  thing  as  his  wages.  The  standard  of  what  the  boy 
would  earn,  and  the  standard  of  what  it  would  cost  to  keep  the  boy,  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  same  P — No. 

16.308.  I  understand  that  the  two  classes  that  you  desire  to  refer  to  arc, 
first,  those  wage-earning  children  for  whom  a  good  general  education 
ought  to  be  provided  as  fitting  them  to  be  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munitv,  and  to  have  some  enjoyment  in  life  beyond  that  which  is  con- 
nected, with  their  work,  and  secondly,  those  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
possess  special  talents  which  will  enable  them  to  rise  and  to  reach 
eminence  in  some  walk  of  life.  Those  are  the  two  classes  whom  you 
intend  to  distinguish  P — Yes.  I  think  the  educational  system  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  those  two  classes. 

16.309.  You  conceive  that  scholarships  ought  to  be  provided  for  the 
second  class  P — ^Yes. 
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16.810.  Bnt  you  hare  yery  properly  called  attention  to  the  case  of  the 
fiTst  class  also;  will  you  therefore  tell  us  what  further  facilities -fttr 
Secondary  Education  are  required  for  the  first  class  P — I  think  that  the 
oontinuation  schools  will  probably  do  a  large  amount  of  that  work  that 
has  been  neoessaxy  in  times  past.  I  think  that  every  student  worldzig 
man  will  have  found  that  there  has  been  too  big  a  gap  between  the 
elementary  system  and,  say,  the  classes  held  under  the  Science  and  Art 
]>epartment,  and  the  lectures  and  classes  held  in  connexion  with  the 
niUTersity  extension  moyement. 

10.811.  That  is  to  say,  you  mean  that  what  the  elementary  school  does 
for  a  boy  or  a  girl  is  not  quite  enough  to  enable  him  or  her  to  begin  to 
profit  by  the  university  extension  lectures  P — Yes. 

16. 31 2.  Then  would  yoa,  please,  explain  how  you  think  that  that  gap 

should  be  filled  up  P — There  are  two  ways  in  which  that  could  be  done/i 

think.  I  would  suggest  that  the  elementary  system  of  education  should  be 

relieved,  in  the  interests  of  artisan  children  who  are  destined  for  trades 

of  some  kind,  from  the  over  pressure  arising  from  the  enforcement  of  the 

present  Code,  either  by  (a)  raising  the  age  at  which  children  can  go  to 

work,  and  thus  extending  the  time  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  and 

for  bringing  the  children  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  higher  grade  system 

of  the  school  board ;  or  {h}  by  absorbing  the  higher  stages  of  the  higher 

grade  system  of   instruction  along  with  the  present  curricula  of  the 

evening  continuation  Bchools,  and  adopting  compuhory  attendance,  up  to 

the  a^^e  of  15  or  16  years,  on  the  part  of  artisans  allowed  to  go  to  work 

full  time  at  13-14  years.    The  latter  seem  to  me  preferable,  beoanse  (1) 

it  would  allow  more  time  for  the  learning  of  trades  in  actual  life,  and 

(2)  at  the  same  time  it  would  (a)  relieve  pressure  on  jonu^  undeveloped 

minds  of  children  in  the  elementary  day  schools,  and  (&)  distribute  much 

of  the  mental  strain  over  that  period  of  artisan  life  when  there  is  generally 

the  least  physical  strain  from  manual  work,  (c)  when  the  mind  is  more 

capable  of  forming  habits  of  observation  and  poraesscs  larger  power  of 

generalisation  needed  in  more  advanced  stages  of  instruction,  and  {d) 

when  tastes  for  higher  education  be^n  to  show  themselves  ;  thus  bringing 

continuity  of  education  to  correspond  with  intellectual  developments  both 

as  to  time  and  method.    Tnat  expresses  my  views,  in  a  systematic  form, 

on  that  question. 

16.313.  Will  you  now  indicate  a  little  more  exactly  what  educational 
appliances  you  think  would  meet  those  difficulties  P — If  we  had  to  adjust 
the  elementary  system  or  the  higher  grade  system  according  to  the  plan 
that  I  have  sketched  out,  I  should  recommend  that  the  classes  hela  in 
connexion  with  the  evening  continuation  schools  should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  student  may  go  (1)  in  the  direction  of  organised  science 
subjects  (night  Science  and  Art  Department  classes),  or  (2)  in  the  airection 
of  organised  instruction  in  history,  literature,  and  political  economy,  by 
an  organised  university  extension  movement  worked  through  the  local 
school  board  organisation,  or  an  amalgamation  of  voluntary  institutions 
existing  for  similar  purposes.  I  prefer,  personally,  the  school  board 
organisation. 

16.314.  I  suppose  you  have  found  that  in  lectures  upon  the  principles  of  Tm  Tsachiv 
co-operation  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  in  a  certain  amount  of  teaching  ^BooKOMT^iir* 
of  political  economy  P — ^Yes.    [See  note  at  end  of  Mr.  Ha1stead*s  evidence.  J    cohtiituatiov 

SCHOOU 

16.315.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Commission  how  better  provision  oould 
be  made  lor  teaching,  at  any  rate  the  general  principles  of  political 
economy,  either  in  continuation  schools  or  higher  grade  schools,  or  any 
other  schools  that  would  reach  the  cla3S  which  vou  are  considering.  1 
mean  that  as  a  co-operator  you  would  naturally  feel  interested  in  having 
that  subject  made  promineuc  P — Yes  ;  but  I  was  instructed  to  lay  before 
you  the  case  of  working  men  as  well  as  that  of  co-operators. 

16.316.  Certainly,  and  1  desire  that  you  should  put  it  from  both  points 
of  view  P — I  think  the  syllabus  of  the  co-operative  union  for  teaching  the 
principles  of  political  economy  as  applica  to  co-operation,  is  sufficient , 
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and  p^hapB  oo-oper»torB  ooold  meet  that  side  of  the  diflkml^,  eooM 
Kt>eoialifle  lu  that  direction. 

16.317.  Bat  taking  political  economy  in  its  more  general  senae^ukd 
cousidering  it  as  applying  to  a  variety  of  questions  which  have  aind  ought 
to  have  a  great  interest  for  all  classes,  and  certainly  not  least  for  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  what  would  you  sa^'  P — I  think  the  best  place  would  be  in 
the  eveniug  continuation  school,  m  every  subject.    I  have    found  Hbat 
workmen  have  this  opinion,  that  for  the  working-class,  at  any  rate,  there 
needs  to  be  some  broad  .general  teaching  for  each  special  subject  similar  to 
the  general  instruction  which,  say,  physiography,  gives  for  an  iiit3t>ductk!ii 
to  the  pbyBical  sciences,  and  if  some  text-books,  some  system  of  instmctioii, 
could  be  arrang(*d  similar  to  what  physiography  does  for  physical  sciences.. 
for  each   particular  subject,  I  thmk  ic  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
working  cia.s8. 

16.318.  But  would  you  not  feel  that  political  economy  was  a  subject 
which  evidently  required  not  only  a  good  text  book,  but  an  extremeij 
thoughtful  and  competent  teacher ;  is  it  not  a  subject  for  which  text 
books  would  not  be  enough  without  extremely  gooa  oral  teaching  F — ^If 
you  will  allow  me  to  name  a  particular  book  to  illustrate  my  objed,  I 
think  I  can  express  nty  opinion.  If  we  could  have  authorities  to  write 
a  text  book,  on  these  special  subjects,  containing  both  general  teaching 
such  as  Huxley's  Primer  on  Physiography,  I  ULink  it  would  be  a  good 
thing ;  and  if  we  got  a  good  small  text  book  of  that  sort,  I  think  the 
teachers  would  be  forthcoming  in  time  to  give  the  broad  general 
teaching. 

16.319.  (Sir  Henry  Roscoe.)  But  is  there  not  a  very  broad  distinction  to  he 
drawn  between  the  subject  matter  of  the  physical  sciences  and  that  of 
sociology ;  is  uot  the  ore  case  much  more  simnle  than  the  other  P — 
Yes,  it  IB  ;  and  that  would  of  course  increase  the  oif&culties. 

16,!i20.  {Chairtnan.)  I  understand  you  to  prefer  that  this  subject  should 
bo  taught  rather  in  the  continuation  schools  than  in  the  higher  grade 
schools;  is  that  because  you  think  it  is  a  subject  a  little  too  advanced  for 
children  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  or  do  you  conceive  that  it  might 
be  taught  even  in  a  higher  grade  school ;  I  think  that  a  lad  of  iS  is 
hardly  capable  of  mastering  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 

16.321.  I  was  asking  you  rather  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  of  social  science  and  economics,  whether  you  think  that  that 
could  be  done  for  boys  and  girls  iu  higher  grade  schools,  or  whether  yon 
would  reserve  it  for  the  continuation  schools  P — I  should  reserve  it  for 
the  continuation  schools,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  curriculum,  just  as  I 
would  reserve  the  organised  science  courses  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  that  stage. 

16.322.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  I  suppose  one  reason  for  that  would  be 
that  }'ou  think  you  might  get  from  perhaps  the  uniyersity  colleges  in  the 
neighbourhood  competent  teachers  in  continuation  schools,  and  you  would 
not  be  likely  to  get  them  in  the  daytime ;  have  you  thought  of  that.  In 
the  continuation  schools,  for  example,  in  Manchester  we  are  availing 
ourselves  of  the  services  of  one  of  the  men  from  Owens  College:  we 
could  not  have  had  that  man  in  the  daytime,  but  in  the  evening  we  can 
have  ^him,  and  as  competency,  as  you  very  iustly  obseryed,  in  oral 
teaching  is  quite  as  important  as  anything  else,  that  advantage  would 
accrue  if  the  subjects  were  taught  in  continuation  schools  F — Tes,  that 
\TOuld  be  one  adjustment  to  other  educational  work,  certainly. 

16.323.  {Chain)ian,)  Do  you  think  that  with  advantage  these  subjects 
could  be  somewhat  more  emphasised  in  the  university  extension  lectures, 
that  the  university  extension  lectures  might  with  advantage  be  more 
largely  utilised  to  deal  with  these  topics,  recognising  the  veiy  great 
importance  which  you  have  justly  said  they  possess  P — I  shouldi  rather 
have  the  evening  continuation  school  to  take  the  very  elemontaiy  stage  of 
those  subjects. 
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16.324.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Is  the  elementary  staff e  concerned  with 
i^lie  duties  of  a  citizen,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  that.  Do 
yovL  not  know  that  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  Code  as  one  of  the 
Bab jects  desirable  to  be  taught  P — ^Yes. 

16.325.  {Ghai/nnan,)  I  sappose  you  would  thinlc  that  that  was  a  part, 
"but  only  a  part  of,  what  yon  desire  to  recommend  ? — It  is  only  a  part.  As 
X  say,  I  would  take  Uie  higher  stages  of  the  higher  gi*ade  system,  and  put 
them  in  connexion  with  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  eyening  continuation 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-class  youths  who  go  to  work  at  13 
to  14. 

16.326.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  you    BmvBioir  ov 
advise  and  would  suggest  that  for  half-timers,  attendance  at  a  continuation    ^J^^^I^IScb. 
school  up  to  the  age  of  14  should  be  made  compulsory? — Not   of  half- 
timers  ;  out  I  would  allow  them  to  go  to  work  full  time,  say  at  13  or  14, 

and  adopt  compulsory  attendance  of  full-time  workers  up  to  the  age  of  16. 

16.327.  (Dean  of  Mancheaier,)  Do  you  think  that  the  British  public  is 
prepared  for  such  a  reyolution  in  the  wage-earning  classes  P — ^X ou  must 
know  that  the  working-man  has  not  a  yery  large  acquaintance  with  the 
British  public. 

16.328.  But  you  are  the  British  public.  I  will  say,  the  British  working 
people,  the  wage-earning  class;  are  they  prepared  that  their  children 
should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  so  long  as  you  anticipate;  or 
contemplate,  rather  P — I  can  say  this  :  that  the  educated  working  men 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  all  in  favour  of  it.  I  may  say  that  they 
haye  conyertod  me  to  it ;  I  haye  very  reluctantly  adopted  the  idea  of 
compulsory  attendance. 

16.329.  For  so  long  as  that,  do  you  mean ;  to  such  an  age  as  that  P — 
Yes. 

16.330.  (Sir  Henry  Boacoe,)  How  many  nights  in  the  week  does  that 
mean  P — ^Tbat  would  depend  on  local  arrangements  of  course.  I  am  not 
prepared  with  a  scheme  for  suggesting  how  many  nights  should  be 
msisted  on  for  attendance. 

16.331.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  the  same  principle  of  compulsion  in 
existence  in  other  countries,  in  Germany,  for  example  P — ^Yes,  1  am  just 
aware  of  it ;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  details. 

16.332.  (Dean  of  Mcmeheeter.)  You  mean  in  the  evening  continuation 
schools  P — ^Yes. 

16.333.  Oh,  you  are  only  speaking  of  evening  schools  P — ^Yes. 

16.334.  Then  where  would  you  put  the  compulsory  attendance  at  day 
schools ;  that  is  what  I  was  thinking  of  P — I  think  I  would  leave  matters 
much  as  they  are;  perhaps  up  to  the  age  of  14  there  would  be  an 
advantage. 

16.335.  Then  up  to  16  the  compulsion  is  tcr  be  in  evening  continuation 
schools  P — ^Yes,  that  is  my  idea. 

16.336.  And  you  think  that  the  working  people  are  not  only  prepared, 
but  anxious  for  that  P — ^The  educated  working  men  that  I  know  are  in 
favour  of  it. 

16.337.  (Ohairman.)  But  thac  is  not  quite  the  question.  Do  you  think 
that  the  public  opinion  of  the  working  classes  generally  would  support  a 
proposal  to  that  effect.  I  can  quite  understand  that  the  elite  of  the 
working  class  should  be  in  favour  of  it,  but  the  question  for  us  us 
practical  men  is,  whether  we  can  recommend  it  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  meet  the  views  of  the  masses,  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes  P — I 
am  afraid  that  they  would  resist  the  attempt  at  first  just  as  they  resisted 
compulsory  attendance  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  I  think  that  in  time 
we  should  get  over  that. 

16.338.  Still  of  course  you  must  take  it,  bearing  in  mind  what  you  told 
net  just  now  about  the  mental  strain  involved  in  adding  intellectual  ~to 
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physical  work,  that  oompnlaor;^  attendance  in  eyeziuig  oontmiiatioii  adKK^ 
where  people  have  been  working  hard  all  daj,  might,  at  any  rate,  ia  cmae 
of  delicate  const itnt ions,  be  considered  a  severe  strain  ? — ^i  am  ««ir&  i& 
would  be  a  hardship  for  the  delicate  ones,  and  I  fancy  thftt  it  woold  be 
difficult  to  frame  any  scheme  that  would  fit  every  oomer. 

16.339.  {Lddif  Frederiik  Cavetidish,)  Ton  said  that  there  wae  a  greei 
deal  of  opposition  to  compulsory  attendance  in  elementary  achoolfi ;  bcl 
was  there.  I  Uiought  that  people  generally  submitted  to  it  witih  moss 
wonderful  readiness  P — I  know  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  on  thai 
subject. 

16.340.  {Dean  of  Mancliester.)  At  first ;  but  I  suppose  you  know  that  it 
is  mo<iified  very  largely  P — ^Tes,  it  is  modified  now.  That  w»s  my  point ; 
I  wanted  to  ]K>iut  oat  that  thei*e  wa3  an  unwillingness  to  admit  the 
compulsory  principle  at  all. 

16,!U1.  (Chairnutn.)  And  you  think  that  the  distrust  which  might  at 
first  be  felt,  of  a  provision  of  this  kind  would  similarly  disappear  after  a 
little  timeP — I  tnink  if  the  workmg  class  could  be  shown  that  their 
children  could  be  relieved  of  the  extra  pressure  of  the  present  Code  while 
they  are  at  school  aj  half-timers,  they  would,  if  not  exactly  willing,  be 
more  relenting  in  their  opix>sition  to  the  compulsory  principle  np  to  die 
age  of  16. 

16.342.  (Dean  of  Maiirhtatcr.)  But  the  two  would  have  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  would  they  not.  The  two  ideas  would  have  to  run  together ;  there 
would  have  to  be  a  modification  in  the  day  time  P — ^Yes,  X  think  so.  I 
think  the  strain  is  enough  now  for  the  child,  and  that  one  of  the  results 
is,  that  the  children  get  disgusted  with  the  education  that  they  receive  in 
the  elementary  schools  now,  and  run  away  from  all  edncatioaal  work 
until  they  are  p..bout  17.  Then  their  taste  for  higher  education  begins  to 
appear.  They  find  themselves  out  of  touch  with  the  elementary  work 
which  they  did  fairly  well  at  the  olemenfcary  school,  and,  I  think,  the 
connexion  wants  making  up ;  that  what  you  have  .to  do  is  to  relieve  the 
pressare  all  along  the  line,  and  keep  up  the  continuation  until  the  taste 
for  higher  education  begins  to  appear. 

16.343.  (Chairm(in.)  You  would  feel,  I  suppose,  that  if  the  pressure 
was  removed,  that  gap  might  be  much  more  easily  bridged  over,  and 
then,  at  17,  you  would  have  the  boy  or  girl  who  had  been  attending  the 
continuation  classes  ready  to  pront  by  the  university  extension  classes^ 
and  teaching  of  that  order? — Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

16.344.  (Mr.  Fenwivk.)  Supposing  that  you  relieve  that  pressure  in  the 
elementary  day  schools,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  necessity 
for  applying  the  principle  of  compulsion  to  attendance  at  evening  con- 
tinuation schools.  You  have  just  now  told  us  that  it  is  because  oftb^ 
pressure  in  the  elementary  schools  that  the  boy  gets  disgusted  with  the 
attendance  thereon,  and  he  ieaves  the  school,  and  gives  up  all  idea  of 
improving  his  mind  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  17,  and  then  he  takes 
up  again  with  the  culture  of  his  mind  P — Yes. 

16»3i^.  Well  now,  my  point  is  this :  if  you  relieve  that  pressore  in  the 
elementary  stages,  would  it  be  necessary,  in  yonr  opinion,  still  to  apply 
the  principle  of  compulsion,  in  order  to  secure  attendance  in  your  evenmg 
continuation  schools  P — I  am  afraid  so,  for  the  bulk  of  the  children. 
The  exceptionally  brilliant  ones  would,  of  course,  go  of  their  own  accord, 
as  they  do  now.  But  I  only  suggest  that  the  over  pressure  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  distaste  ;  of  course  there  are  other  attractions. 

16,3^.  (Chairmcin.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  an  ago  at  which  boys 
begin  to  resent  any  restriction  on  their  freedom  of  motion  and  action  a 
little  more  than  at  other  ages,  and  that  you  would  have  a  little  difficulty 
in  that  way,  just  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  and  that  their  inteilectuaJ 
tastes  re-awaken,  as  you  say,  nt  16  and  17 P— Yes;  but  if  the  custom 
became  cstabli.shed,  I  fancy  that  the  children  would  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances  ycry  much  as  grown-up  people  do. 
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16,347.  Especially  as  athletic  sports  cannot  be  pursued  in  the  night- 
'^im.e  P — I  think  that  some  provision  might  bo  made  in  the  way  of 
gymnasiums — particularly  in  the  summer  months. 

16,848.  You  might,  perhaps,  connect  the  gymnasium  irith  the  con- 
'fcixLiiation  school  ?-*TeS. 

16.349.  (Mr.  Fenvnch.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  where  employers 
^o  insist  upon  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools  until  l6  or 
17  years  of  age  P — I  do  not  know  any  personally.    I  hare  heard  of  them. 

16.350.  So  that  you  could  not  give  us  any  illustration  from  actual 
experience  as  to  how  the  students  like  to  be  compelled,  until  they  reach 
tlie  age  of  17,  to  attend  school,  could  you  P — No,  I  do  not  think  I  could. 

16.351.  {Mr.  TowaU,)  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  us  to  understand  that 
yon  think  that  the  evening  continuation  school,  plus  lectures,  affords  a 
sufficient  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  those  whom  in  your 
memorandum  you  refer  to  as  Class  A.,  viz.,  those  not  wishing  to  specialise 
in  edncation,  but  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  of  citizensnip,  and 
for  mental  enjoyment  along  with  a  life  of  physical  toilP — Certainly  not. 

16.352.  May  we  not  take  it  that  in  your  view  there  should  be  a  very 

liberal  provision  of  scholarships  indeed  from  the  primary  school  to  the 

seoondary  school,  so  that  some  of  those  who  are  not  particularly  brilliant, 

bnfc  still  who  wish  for  themselres,  or  whose  parents  wish  for  them,  a 

higher  education,  should  be  able  to  obtain  that  higher  general  education, 

not  specialised,   and  not  as  a  step  towards  the  university,  but  still  a 

broader  and  more   complete  amount  of  culture  than  they  could  obtain 

elsewhere ;  and  that  for  that  reason  the   local  authority,  or  the  State 

sbonld    make    sufficient  arrangements    for  a  considerable    number    of 

children  belonging  to   the  wage-earning  classes  to  enter  the  secondary 

schools  as  well  P — ^x  ^s ;  I  should  be  distinctly  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme. 

16.353.  {Chairman.)  You  refer  to  what  you  call  the  excessively  scientific 
and  technical  character  of  the  system  in  the  higher  grade  schools  ;  would 
that  apply  also  to  the  organised  science  schools  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department ;  do  you  conceive  that  they  also  tend  to  give  too  scientific  a 
character  to  education  P — My  view  on  tnat  point  is  that  it  would  be  best 
to  use  existing  organisations.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  I  know 
are  doing  good  work  among  the  working  class,  and  have  done,  and  I 
should  suggest  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  should  take  the 
scientific  and  technical  side  of  educational  work,  and  as  we  have  the 
university  extension  movement  at  work  now  in  connexion  with  the 
working-class,  1  would  go  in  for  developing  the  arts  side  through  that 
organisation. 

16.354.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  cover  by  the  arts  side.  You 
have  already  told  us  that  lectures  on  the  elements  of  economic  and  social 
science  would  be  a  part  of  it;  do  you  include  modern  languages P — ^I 
should  regard  modern  languages  as  part  of  commercial  education,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  the  working-class,  say,  under  my  head  of  Class  A., 
need  a  commercial  education,  but  a  general  education. 

16.355.  You  would  include  history,  thenP — History,  literature,  and 
political  economy ;  those  are  the  subjects  that  I  should  like  to  see  covered 
by  some  scheme  of  education. 

16.356.  I  suppose  for  the  same  reason  you  would  like  to  see  the  power 
of  applying  the  technical  instruction  grant  extended  to  Secondary 
Education  generally,  and  not  confined  to  the  technical  subjects  P-^Yes,  I 
should ;  not  necessarily  an  extension  of  the  Technical  Educational  Act, 
but  some  kind  of  provision,  either  through  that  channel  or  some  other 
channel,  grants,  say,  direct  from  the  Treasury. 

16.357.  But  supposing  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  any  further 
money  from  the  Treaaury,  would  you  like  to  see  the  restrictions  imposed 
npon  the  application  of  that  grant  to  some  extent  relaxed  P — Do  you  mean 
restriction  to  technical  and  scientific  subjects  P 
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16,358.  I  remind  you  that  the  money  that  oomee  now  ander  tii0  Act  of 
1890  is  restricted  to  technical  &abjectd.  Supposing  that  there  iras  no  other 
munov  obtainable  from  the  Treasury,  woula  you  like  to  see  tK&^ 
extended  to  other  subjects  than  those  which  have  been  ol 
technical? — I  am  afraid  that  it  would  oramp  existing^  f  ^'^ 
that  were  interfered  with.  I  am  distinctly  in  faTonr  of  ij 
grant. 

16,350.  No  doubt ;  but  supposing  that  Parliament  were  not  to 
the  grant  ? — If  we  could  not  get  that,  I  should  certainly  go  in  for-  xxxodi far- 
ing the  Tech oical  Instruction  Act;  but  I  should  certainly  thix&lc  it  is 
greatly  desirable  that  we  should  hare  an  addition. 

1<),300.  But  I  presume  that  you  would  consider  that  the  evenlzigr  *>^ 
continuution  schools  should  retain  a  scientific  as  well  as  literary  ooiuiBe ; 
you  would  make  them  cover  the  whole  field,  so  that  according-  to  ths 
talent  and  taste  which  the  boy  or  girl  showed,  thev  could  adopt  Jk  mere 
scientific,  or  more  literary  hneP — Yes;  I  shoald  certainly  allcxvr  for 
some  amount  of  specialisation  on  all  those  subjects. 

16.361.  And  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  there  was  need  for  a 
larger  number  of  scholarships  than  now  exists? — ^You  mean  for  the 
workman  who  is  trying  to  get  an  education  as  well  as  to  do  hia  worlc 

16,'{62.  I  mean  both  at  the  schools  and  also  to  enable  people  to  carry 
on  their  education  to  a  later  age.    I  mean  both  to  enable  the  boys   to  ^ 
on  in  a  higher  gi-ade  or  secondaiT'  school,  until  the  age  of  14  or  15,  and. 
also  to  enable  thi^m  to  carry  on  their  education  up  to  17  or  18  years  of 
a^e  P — Yes,  I  should  bo  in  favour  of  some  scholarships,   though    tbB 
difficulty  there  would  be,  that  1  think  the  scholarships  onght  to  go  to  the 
specially  talented  workmen,  the  big  scholarships.    For  the  workman  ^who 
is  really  desirous  of  a  general  education  I  think  attendance  at  the  UniTeraity 
Extension  summer  meetings,  and  the  granting  of  scholarships   for  that 
purpose,  would  be  a  good  way  to  develop  scholarships  in  connexion  witlt 
the  Class  A.  working  man. 

Rscoir-        16,363.  Have    you    any   further  remarks  to  offer  upon    the   possible 

DAXT  Educa-    improvements  in  the  Hystem  of  Secondary  Ednoation  which  are  needed  in 
''^■ZwTO.**"  ^^^  interests  of  the  working  classes  P— The  final  solution  of  the  education 

question  so  far  as  it  affects  the  wage-earning  classes,  would  seem  to  me  to 
involve  a  free  State  system  of  education  working  through  local  organisa- 
tion, and  which,  starting  with  a  comprehensive  elementary  basis,  shall 
afford  all  needful  subsequent  special  instruction  (secondary  instruction,  I 
mean)  to  suit  the  different  neeas  of  different  trades  and  professions,  and 
to  qualify  workers'in  both  for  understanding  and  discharging  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  and  for  living  a  life  of  mental  enjoyment  and  pleasure ; 
comprehensive  and  simple  enough  for  children  wno  ^o  to  a  trade,  and 
specialised  enough  to  enable  exceptional  students  to  gain  scholarships  and 
go  straight  to  the  university. 

16,3b4.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  Secondary  Education  ought  to 
be  given  without  fees  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  for  the  working 
class,  the  poorer  sections  especially.  I  know  that  it  is  a  serious  difficulty 
with  a  great  many.  For  example,  what  can  a  man  earning,  say,  firom  18#. 
to  11,  a  week,  with  a  familv  of  three  children,  have  to  spend  on  his 
Secondary  Education,  general  education.  I  know  that  he  oannot  afford  it 
really  except  be  has  some  other  source  of  income.  If  he  goes  in  for 
amateur  work  of  course  that  limits  his  leisure,  and  he  is  cramped  on  that 
side,  and  if  he  does  not  do  amateur  work  he  is  limited  for  fyinas. 

16,365.  I  am  going  to  put  to  you  the  two  objections  which  are  com- 
monly taken  to  such  a  proposal,  in  order  to  see  what  remarks  you  have  to 
offer  upon  them.  The  one  is,  that  in  that  case  you  would  also  give  free 
Secondary  Education  to  other  classes  who  are  perfectly  well  able  to  pay 
for  it,  that  is  one  objection ;  will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  about  thati' 
— Yes,  but  if  the  educational  work  was  paid  for  out  of  public  funds, 
those  other  classes  of  people  would  have  to  pay  to  the  rates,  I  sappose, 
in  proportion  to  their  wealtn. 
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16.366.  It  would,  howeTer,  impose  a  considerable  additional  bnrden 
i:ipoii  the  rates  if  it  were  taken  out  of  the  rates  P — Yes,  if  it  were  taken 
oixt  of  the  rates,  but  I  shonld  suggest,  as  far  as  the  arranging  of  scholar- 
sliips  was  concerned,  that  the  State,  the  Oentral  Authority,  perhaps  might 
pirovide  those. 

16.367.  But  I  understood  you  to  recommend  something  more  than  the 
Bcliolarships ;  I  understood  you  to  recommend  a  general  system  of  free 
Secondary  Education  for  all  classes  in  all  secondary  schools.  If  I  did  not 
rightly  understand  you,  will  you  please  correct  me  r — I  frame  my  syllabus 
for  the  wage  earners,  which  I  suggest  in  my  general  remarks,  as  it  affects 
"tlie  "Wage  earners. 

16.368.  But  still  we  must  consider  how  you  would  distinguish  the 
'wage  earners  from  the  others,  and  how  you  could  provide  a  system  of 
perfectly  free  education  for  all  wage  earners,  but  also  retaining  fees  for 
other  classes.  That  is  a  dif&culty  which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  P — 
The  Science  and  Art  Department  have  a  regulation  that  meets  the  diffi- 
culty to  some  extent,  they  insist  on  larger  fees  from  people  who  have  over 
certain  rates  of  income,  and  that  would  be  one  way  of  meeting  the 
difBculty.  But  I  suppose  that  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  the 
aame  difficulty  applies. 

16.369.  But  elementary  schools  are  now  free,  ^on  see,  in  the  standards 
to  all  children  of  whatever  class,  and  no  inquiry  is  made  about  the  income 
of  the  parents.  Take  a  secondary  school,  would  you  propose  that  in  a 
secondary  school,  keeping'  pupils  up  to  the  age,  let  us  say,  of  16  or  18, 
there  should  be  a  class  that  pay  fees,  and  a  class  which,  because  they  are 
the  children  of  wage  earners,  do  not  pay  fees ;  or  would  you  make  the 
school  entirely  free  P — ^I  know  that  it  is  an  immense  difficulty,  and  I  have 
really  not  made  up  my  mind  upon  it ;  but  I  can  see  that  any  objection 
that  will  apply  to  free  Secondary  Education  applies  also  with  regard  to 
elementary  education,  and,  as  a  workman,  I  certainly  would  try  to  correct 
the  wrong  twist  in  the  economic  condition  of  things  in  favour  of  the 
working  class,  bv  having  a  standard  rate  of  income  where  free  Secondary 
Education  would  be  given. 

16.370.  So  that  everyone  below  that  standard  rate  of  income  should 
have  free  Secondary  Education,  and  everyone  above  it  should  pay  fees  P — 
That  everybody  below  that  standard  rate  of  income  should  have  the 
chance  of  it  any  way,  and  up  to  the  age  of  16  should  be  compelled  to 
undergo  it. 

16.371.  I  am  going  to  put  to  you  now  the  other  objection  which  is  some- 
times taken  to  a  system  of  general  fred  Secondary  Education,  namely, 
that  it  might  unduly  increase  the  number  of  persons  who  would,  after 
remaining  long  at  school,  aspire  rather  to  enter  the  ranks  of  clerks  or 
professional  men  of  some  kind,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  handi- 
crafts. That  is  an  objection  which  is  sometimes  taken,  and  I  should 
like  t5  know  what  you  think  of  it  ? — My  opinion  is  twofold,  really.  I 
believe  that  if  we  could  provide  a  system  of  education  of  this  sort  which 
would  give  a  good  general  education  to  the  ordinary  workman,  we  should 
lessen  his  inducements  to  get  into  other  ranks  of  life.  Then  there  is 
another  thing.  Of  course  the  workmen's  interest  comes  out  very  distinctly 
here,  and  you  must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  think  that  the  rates  of 
income  in  some  particular  branches  of  industrv  and  tho  professions  are 
perhaps  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  deserts  of  those  professions,  and  if 
we  can  thrust  competition  out  of  our  own  rank,  and  into  other  ranks,  we 
shall  equalise  rather  more  the  conditions  of  distinctly  industrial  work  and 
professional  work. 

16.372.  Would  you  illustrate  by  an  example  what  ^ou  mean  P — For 
example,  I  know  a  working  man  who,  by  industry  and  a  little  assistance 
froiA  friends,  has  gained  about  the  highest  qualification,  I  believe,  in  my  own 
town  as  a  doctor,  a  medical  practitioner,  and  of  course  he  has  gone  into 
that  rank  of  life.  He  was  a  weaver  along  with  myself,  and  he  has  gone 
into  another  rank  of  life.    There  is  an  increase  of  competition  there.     If 
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we  oonld  throat,  as  I  say,  oompetition  in  that  way  into  other  ranks  of  1^ 
we  Bhonld  relieve  the  competition  in  oar  own  ranks,  which,  as  a  wack- 
man,  I  consider  to  he  fair.     1  know  I  am  open  to  criticism. 

16.373.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  competition  in  the  medical  praieaaiKm 
is  already  very  severe  ? — I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  medial 
profession.    I  know  only  by  repute  what  is  said. 

16.374.  {Mr.  Cochbwrn.)  Oan  yon  teU  ns  of  any  profession  where  itism& 
severe;  say  the  clerical  profession,  for  example r — ^I  have  nov  safficiefi 
knowledge  to  say. 

1(3,375.  {Mr.  Toxall.)  I  suppose  you  mean  that  the  person  to  whom  t^ 
now  refer  worked  as  hard,  and  probably  harder,  and  did  as  valuable  wori, 
perhaps,  daring  his  time  of  service  as  a  weaver  as  he  is  now  doings  daria^ 
his  time  of  service  as  a  doctor ;  but  that  in  bis  former  oocnptttian  he 
received  far  less  remuneration  p — Yes,  he  personally  did ;  bat  I 
speaking  of  the  economic  result  of  thrusting  competition  from  the  worl 
class  into  other  classes. 


16.376.  You  gave  us  an  example  of  the  present  economic  position, 
I  think  that  is  the  inference  which  you  want  us  to  draw  trofm  jtmr 
example  P — No,  I  do  not  want  you  to  draw  an  inference  that  we  worESBg 
men  as  a  class  want  to  get  into  other  ranks  of  life. 

16.377.  The  inference  that  I  draw  from  your  example  is,  that  the  persoi 
in  question  is  now  receiving  much  more  remuneration  than  he  did  befose, 
for  probably  no  better  work  than  he  did  before  P — I  am  not  sure  of  tiai; 
I  could  not  speak  as  to  the  quality  of  his  work  as  a  weaver,  or  to  Uie 
quality  of  his  work  as  a  doctor ;  I  am  only  stating  the  case  to  iUoskata 
tne  general  economic  principle,  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  artisans  an 
speciaUse  in  education  for  the  higher  professions,  to  that  eztenii  will  ihej 
carry  competition  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  workers  into  other  ranks  of  life, 
and  thus  help  to  equalise  the  conditions  between  industrial  and  professioDal 
work. 

16.378.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  this  argument  afibrds  aoy 
answer  to  the  objection  that  I  put  to  you  a  moment  ago — that  if  the 
whole  level  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  children  of  the  wage-earning 
class  was  substantially  raised,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  them  received 
what  is  now  called  Secondary  Education,  there  would  not  be  that  pressure 
away  from  manual  labour  into  other  fields  of  work  which  now  exist,  or  is 
supposed  to  exist,  just  because  the  Secondary  Education  is  confined  to  ^e 
comparatively  few  9 — I  think  that  the  tendencies  would  be  in  that  direction, 
that  is,  a  fairly  good  general  education  would  be  an  improvement  in  ike 
condition  of  the  working  class ;  and  whilst  it  would  not  give  the  same 
opportunities  for  specialised  work  as  I  am  supposing  would  be  offered  to 
the  exceptional  student,  it  would  enable  the  ordinary  student  to  see  the 
risk  of  entering  into  competition  with  those  Rpecially  qualified  for  the 
higher  professions  and  trades,  and  to  eee  the  advantages  of  their  own 
position  as  well  as  its  defects,  and  perhaps  prompt  them  to  work  for  the 
increase  of  the  former  and  decrease  of  the  latter. 

16.379.  Do  you  think  also  that  the  development  of  technical  education, 
and  increasing  the  element  of  art  and  skill  to  a  considerable  number  of 
handicrafts,  would  also  meet  the  tendency  to  pass  from  mana^  work  into 
what  are  called  the  clerkly  occupations  P — I  think  it  would  have  a  tendeocf 
to  equalise  the  conditions  generally. 

16.380.  Yon  have  not  any  special  illustrations  or  observations  to  offer 
upon  those  points  which  have  been  often  suggested  as  beuing  upon  the 
matter  P — 1  certainly  know  of  a  workman  who  has  got  a  good  technical 
education  through  a  scholarship,  and  of  course  he  is  looking  out  for  n 
situation  in  that  department  of  work.  But  with  regard  to  technical 
instruction,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  technical  instruction  specially  qualifies 
men  for  the  higher  branches  of  any  particular  industry,  and  that,  as  1 
have  pointed  out,  specialisation  being  so  great  now,  the  man  would  have 
every  inducement  to  seek  special  work  for  his  special  education ;  but  I 
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think  that  if  there  were  a  chance  of  a  good  general  edncaiion  for  the 
more  eduoationallj-minded  irorking  men,  the  indacoment  to  get  out  of 
the  class  wonld  be  decreased  somewhat.  I  think  the  tendencies  wonld  be 
that  way.  For  I  have  fonnd  the  opinion  gaining  ground  among  educated 
"iror king-men,  that,  unless  thtf  scholarships  are  increased  in  amount 
rather  than  in  number,  and  the  conditions  of  competition  altered  very 
much  in  their  favour,  it  will  be  better  to  keep  in  their  own  rank,  work  at 
their  trade»  get  a  fairly  good  general  education  for  either  their  own 
personal  enjoyment,  or  such  teaching  as  working-men  can  give  to  their 
own  class. 

16,881.  (To  Mr.  Peaker.)  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon  these 
points  now  that  we  have  heard  Mr.  HalsteadP — 1  think  not.  Mr. 
Halstead  has  covered  the  ground  pretty  well,  I  think,  so  far  as  our 
woildng  men  are  concerned. 

16,382.  {Mr,  FeMvick  to  Mr,  HdUtead.)  There  is  only  one  question  which 
I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Assuming  that  the  State  should  undertake  to 
assist  Secondary  iKduoation,  at  what  point  do  you  say  the  exemption 
should  take  effect — the  income,  that  is  to  sayP — It  wonld  be  difficult  to 
suggest  a  specific  income  where  free  Secondary  Education  should  end  aad 
where  payment  of  fees  should  begin.  The  labour  representatives  have, 
however,  asked  for  about  300{.  a  year  as  a  sum  necessary  to  keep  a 
working-class  representative  in  Parliament,  and,  accepting  their  views  of 
what  IS  needed  to  sustain  a  standard  of  living  in  an  office  of  public 
service,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  sum  as  the  maximum  limit 
of  income  at  which  free  Secondary  Education  could  be  obtained  under 
State  authority.  The  question  of  educational  standard  would  be  best 
referred  to  Mr.  Peaker. 

16«d83.  (To  Mr,  Feaker.)  Is  there  any  observation  that  you  would  like 
to  offer  on  that  point  P — The  new  secondary  school,  I  anticipate,  would 
be  on  the  model  of  the  higher  grade  school.  I  hope  that  the  new 
secondary  school  will  to  a  large  extent  fit  on  where  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  leaves  off ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  tlie  boy  has  got 
throuffh  his  standards,  I  think  the  curriculum  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  will  be  a  natural  step  for  him,  if  he  has  done  well  in  the  siian£irds,  to 
go  to  the  new  secondary  school. 

16,884.  {Bean  of  Manchester.)  Would  you  stop  the  higher  grade  school 
then  P — It  just  depends  upon  what  you  call  a  higher  grade  school. 

16.385.  What  do  you  call  it  P — I  do  not  think  it  a  higher  grade  school 
when  it  has  Standards  I.,  II.,  III.,  lY.,  Y.,  and  YI.  in  it. 

16.386.  What  do  you  call  a  higher  grade  school — a  school  that  has 
Standards  lY.,  Y.,  and  YI.  ?— Perhaps  it  might  beffin  at  Standard  Y. ; 
but  still,  I  think  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  tne  way  of  a  boy  who 
has  passed  Standard  YI.,  for  instance,  going  straight  away  then  to 
the  higher  grade  school,  and  beginning  with  his  higher  work  beyond  the 
standard  work.  I  think  that  the  curriculum  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  would  be  a  natural  step  for  the  boy  to  do  that. 

16,887.  (Mr.  Fenwicik)  May  1  put  my  question  in  another  form :  Do 
ycm  think  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  assisted  at  all,  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent  P — I  think  that  Secondaiy  Education  should  be  assisted  to 
the  extent  of  providing  for  a.  certain  number  of  children ;  I  do  not  say 
every  child  that  goes  through  the  elementary  school,  but  a  certain  number 
of  children  who  would  be  fitted  for  it,  and  who  would  be  selected  probably 
by  the  local  authority. 

16,388.  On  what  grounds,  on  what  consideration? — On  the  consideration 
of  intellectual  promise.  I  think  that  the  teacher,  for  instance,  of  the 
ordinary  elementary  school,  should  be  allowed  to  nominate  so  many  for 
the  further  education,  to  be  submitted  to  the  managers  of  the  higher 
grade  school  for  admission  there,  without  payment  of  any  fee  whatever 
for  the  further  education. 

16,889.  Then  would  it  not  be  possible,  if  a  principle  of  that  kind 
were  established,  that  the  children  of   parents  who  were  well  able  to 
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afford  the  fees  would  have  the  benefit  of  free  edacation,  while  the  children 
of  parents  who  were  unable  to  afford  them  might  be  denied  it  ? — ^I  think 
that  those  wh^  are  well  able  to  pay  might  Terj  well  be  allowed  to  p^ ; 
because  the  children  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  children  of  the  middle 
classes,  would  be  provided  witn  a  SeconSaiy  Education  by  their  parenta 
whether  the  State  stepped  in  or  not. 

16.390.  Could  yon  tell  us  what  a  man*8  income  should  be,  or  should  not 
be,  as  a  cause  to  exempt  him  from  paying  fees  P — If  the  Gommisaion  will 
excuse  me  I  prefer  not  to  state  an  amount. 

16.391.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  ?— Yes,  I  have  formed  an  opinim. 
I  will  state  the  amount  I  think  necessary  if  you  think  fit. 

16.392.  That  is  what  we  shoald  like  to  know;  we  want  to  asceriain 
your  opinions? — A  good  deal  depends  on  the  size  of  a  man's  family. 
One  man  with  1502.  a  vear  with  a  ramiJv  of  three  children,  is  a  good  deal 
better  off,  probably,  than  a  man  with  2002.  a  year  with  a  family  of  ei^fat. 
So  that  it  is  rather  an  arbitrary  thing  to  say  exactly  what  a  man's  income 
should  be,  and  a  man  in  Loudon  with  IbOl.  a  year  is  not  bo  well  off  as  a 
man  in  Leeds  with  120 Z.  a  year. 

16.393.  You  still  do  not  give  us  any  definite  guidance  by  your  answer 
to  the  question  P — I  am  afraid  1  cannot. 

16.394.  {Mr.  Tmrall  to  Mr.  Hahtead.)  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
with  regard  to  scholarships  all  comers  should  be  welcome  as  oompetitcss 
irrespective  of  the  circumstances  of  the  homes  from  which  they  oome, 
but  that  in  the  award  of  scholarships  discrimination  should  be  had  in 
something  like  the  following  manner :  In  the  first  place,  that  the  scholar- 
ship should  carry  with  it  entrance  to  the  school  and  free  teaching  in  all 
cases,  but  that  in  certain  cases  it  should  carry  with  it  a  maintenance 
grant  to  the  parents,  and  that  the  authorities  of  the  school  should  pay  to 
those  parents  whose  circumKtanccs  they  find  by  private  inqairy  to  deserve 
such  help,  a  maintenance  sum  in  respect  of  their  child's  attendance  at  the 
school.    Would  that  commend  itselt  to  you  as  a  simple  plan  P — My  oon- 
ception  of  the  scholarship  system  is  that  the  working  class  itself  aiffers 
so  much  as  to  income,  that  I  want  special  provision  for  the  very  poorest. 
I  know  that  exceptional  ability  does  come  in  the  very  poorest  ranks  of 
life,  but  the  conditions  are  so  adverse  to  getting  the  absolute  neceasitiea 
for  their  developing  their  exceptional  mental  power,  that  special  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  those  cases,  and  I  should  suggest  a  few  close 
scholarships  for  those   special  cases,  with  special  provision  to  secure 
exceptional  mental  efficiency. 

16.395.  Would  it  meet  your  point  if  the  scholarships  should  be  oloee 
to  pupils  of  public  elementary  schools  P — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would-  I 
am  thinking  of  exceptional  cases  now,  that  I  have  come  across  in  my 
own  experience,  where  the  man  had  got  the  scholarships  or  the  lads  have 
got  the  pcholarships,  but  they  have  got  them  at  an  enormous  physical 
cost ;  and  when  they  ha\'e  got  into  the  open  competitive  market  their 
physical  constitution  has  been  almost  rumed,  they  could  not  bear  the 
strain.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  I  should  insist  upon  an  exceptionally 
high  standard  of  examination,  so  that  the  inferior  students  shoula  not  get 
the  scholarships,  and  then  find,  when  they  were  thrown  into  the  competi- 
tive market  of  professional  life,  that  they  had  no  special  ability  to  serve 
them  for  want  of  social  position  and  wealth. 

16.396.  You  think  that  the  scholarships  should  not  only  be  close  to  the 
public  elementary  schools,  but  close  to  a  certain  class  of  pupils  in 
public  elementary  schools  P — Yes. 

16.397.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  you  said  something 
about  the  maintenance  grant  being  equivalent  to  the  wages.  You  know 
that  a  boy  of  from  13  to  14  in  certain  provincial  towns  may  go  to  an 
office  or  warehouse  at  wages  of  something  like  6«,  or  7s.  per  week ;  in 
some  manufacturing  districts  he  might  possibly  begin  at  Ss.  or  10«.  per 
week.  Would  you  regard  a  sum  of  from  68.  to  lOs.  a  week  as  at  all 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  that  boy  at  the  secondary  school, 
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taking  iiito  view  the  additional  eoBt  of  clothing  necessary  for  his  appear- 
ance at  the  secondary  school  P — No ;  yon  have  cleared  np  a  point  now 
tnat  I  did  not  see  before.  I  should  certainly  insist  on  a  maintenance 
standard  of  scholanhipa,  becai^  a  working  man  cannot  necessarily 
understand  what  is  the  maintenance  of  a  lad,  say,  at  a  second  grade 
school.  I  really  do  not  know  what  the  maintenance  is.  I  am  simply 
arguing  for  the  general  principle.  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  opinion 
of  a  working-class  scholar  nnder  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  that 
no  scholarship  for  a  workman  should  be  nnder  GOl.  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  fees.    This  applies  to  youths  only  16  years  of  age. 

16,398.  You  mean  that  the  maintenance  value  of  the  scholarships  shall 
be  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  ordinary  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  a  parent  who  sends  his  child  to  a  secondary  school,  other  than  the 
cost  of  the  fees  P — Yes. 

16,899.  {Mr.  LleweUyn  Smith.)  At  what  time  do  the  mills  shut  in 
Hebden  Bridge  ? — Those  under  the  Factory  Act  close  at  half  past  5. 

16.400.  Is  there  much  overtime  P — In  some  branches  of  industry,  yes. 

16.401.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  so  much  overtime  that  it 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  compulsory  attendance  at  evening 
continuation  schools,  as  you  suggest,  unless  it  was  restricted  by  law  P  ~ 
Yes,  it  would  in  some  branches  during  the  winter  months,  at  any  rate 
before  Christmas. 

16.402.  Is  it  your  experience  that  overtime  has  interfered  with  your 
own  co-operative  classes  and  lectures,  I  mean  with  the  regnlarity  of 
attendance  at  such  classes  P — I  may  say  that  my  experience  at  Hebden 
Bridge  is  only  limited  to  about  two  years,  so  that  I  have  not  much  data 
really  to  go  on.  At  other  places  I  do  not  think  it  has  interfered,  because 
there  has  been  practically  no  overtime.  I  know  of  a  few  cases  when  I 
had  to  work  overtime,  when  it  interfered  with  my  own  work  as  a 
student,  but  only  to  a  small  extent. 

16,4d&.  {To  Mr.  Peaker.)  Does  vonr  experience  throw  any  light  on  this 
point  P— My  experience  as  a  night  school  teacher  has  been  often  that  a 
Doy  has  been  absent  from  an  evening  school  on  account  of  his  having  to 
work.  Sometimes  they  would  come  one  week,  and  stop  away  the  next. 
I  think  that  there  would  be  a  serious  interference  with  regularity  of 
attendance,  if  compulsory  attendance  were  imposed  on  evening  scholars. 

16,404w  I  gather  that  your  view  is  that  any  law  making  attendance 
compulsory  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  more  stringent  regulations 
on  overtime  P — Yes,  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  an  Act 
which  would  forbid  the  employment  of  young  persons  up  to  18  after 
certain  hours  in  the  evening. 

16.405.  You  would  be  prepared  for  thatP — ^Yes. 

16.406.  (To  Mr.  HaUtead.)  And  would  you  be  prepared  for  that  ?-  Yes. 

16.407.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Would  the  people  be  prepared  for  such  a 
restriction  P — ^In  certain  tradcH  I  daresay  there  wuuld  be  difficulties, 
because  some  of  the  trades  fluctuate  according  to  the  fashions. 

16.408.  It  would  bo  a  restriction  of  wage  earning,  cf  course,  to  them  ? — 
Perhaps  at  first.    It  would  adjust  itself  perhaps  in  time.* 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

•Note  on  Teachikg  Political  Economy  to  Wokking  Men. 

(See  Q.  16,314-318.) 

The  great  difficulties  of  teaching  political  economy  to  working  men  are, 
I  suppose,  the  complex  and  changing  character  of  its  subject-matter,  and 
the  transitional  state  of  the  scien^^e  itself.  It  does  seem  to  me,  however, 
that  fcr  a  general  introduction,  suitable  for  young  people  in  evening 
continuation  schools,  some  provisional  teaching  might  be  given,  capable 
of  planting  a  base  of  general  ideas,  correct  and  definite  enough  to  enable 

I     88.509.  B  D 
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ilie  bulk  of  the  people  to  grasp  the  broad  eMoniials  of  economics,  aod  for 

further  instraotion  to  those  students  who,  from  mental  tendency,  would 
take  up  a  more  exhaastivo  study  of  the  subject.  I  would  recommecd  tlflt 
the  instmction  in  this  subject  should  have  some  intimate  relation  to  the 
partioalar  industrial  areas  where  it  is  to  be  given.  For  this  purpose  tke 
whole  conntry  might  be  divided,  roughly,  into  as  many  districts  as  there 
are  diiitinot  types  of  industry-^  say,  mining,  agriealtore,  varioiia  forms  of 
iron  industries,  ship  bnilding,  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  Ac  For 
each  of  these  industrial  areas  some  small  text-book  for  their  eTeaii^ 
continuation  schools  might  be  written  by  competent  authorities,  eoe- 
taining  (1)  a  general  historical  sketch  of  the  particular  indnstries  etram 
on  in  the  several  districts,  and  (2)  some  of  the  abstract  principlee  ol 
economics  which  have  been  ascertained,  or  agreed  upon,  concerning  the 
concrete  factors  of  the  iiidastrial  lives  of  those  who  have  to  be  taught. 

Take  my  own  industrial  district  for  an  example.  It  seems  to  me  the 
every  day  life  of  a  factory  operative  furnishes  a  good  concrete  base  /br 
some  broad  general  teaching  in  industrial  history,  and  the  aomewki: 
complicated  nature  of  the  factory  system  for  a  general  introdaction  to  the 
economics  of  a  complex  industrialism.  General  information  as  to  t^ 
growth  and  development  of  thi»  industrial  system  might  be  given,  sock, 
say,  as  the  evolution  of  the  factory  from  the  domestic -system,  traditiooi 
of  which  still  linger  amongst  us.  Abstract  ideas  conceming^  captcsl, 
labour,  and  even  rent,  organisation  and  management  of  business  apper- 
taining to  manufacturing  industries,  might  be  conveyed  in  lan^s^ 
snicable  for  youthrt  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

This,  of  course,  is  but  typical  of  what  should  be  attempted  of  all  IJae 
different  industrial  districti*.  By  taking  what  the  people  are  alresdy 
familiar  with,  the  advantage  of  ascending  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract  is  gained,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  linking  the  intellect^ns' 
interests  of  the  scholars  with  practical  interests  of  their  working  lives. 
There  might  bo  ditficnlties  about  getting  the  necessary  authorities  to 
write  such  books,  and  training  the  necessary  staif  of  teachers.  Tbk, 
however,  is  not  a  case  of  specialised  teaching,  but  of  imparting  general 
information  to  workmen  in  order  to  give  them  an  intelligent  interest 
in  economic  problems  and  industrial  and  social  reform,  and  of  making  the 
intellectual  work  of  those  who  choose  to  go  further  into  the  subject  so 
mnch  the  easier.  I  submit  that  it  is  becoming  important  that  all  classes 
should  know  sufficient  to  be  able  at  least  t<;  appreciate  tho  opinions  ot 
those  who  have  studied  these  subjects  exhaustively.  For  more  exhaustive 
teaching  in  economics  I  would,  as  I  state  in  my  evidence,  make  ase  of  Ui6 
University  Extension  System. 

It  is  just  conceivable  that  the  growth  of  such  a  scheme  of  economic 
teaching  might  not  only  bring  out  the  Faradays  of  economic  research, 
but  might  prove  serviceable  in  turning  the  whole  country  iuto  a  huge 
sociological  laboratory,  by  expanding  the  area  and  increasing  the  more  or 
less  qualiiied  agents  for  collecting  data  to  be  sifted,  generalised,  and 
scientifically  formulated  h}  the  acknowledged  specialists  of  research,  the 
result  to  be  handed  over  to  r|ualitied  schools  for  training  the  special 
exponents  of  their  work  to  the  general  students  of  the  countrv ;  the 
practical  mind  in  actual  contact  with  fact  getting  trained  habits  of 
observation,  the  academic  mind  gaining  approximate  material  for  its 
highly  specialised  powers  for  systematising  knowledge. 

A.   HaLST£AI). 


Mr.  W.  Augustus  Stewajld  called  in  and  examined. 

16.409.  (Ohatrman,)  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Steward?— At  Highbuiy, 
in  the  north  of  London. 

16.410.  Your  occupation,  I  think,  is  that  of  a  gold  and  silver  worker  P— 
Yes.  I  was  a  heraldic  engraver  originally,  and  I  am  working  partly  at 
that  now ;  but  I  am  generally  engaged  in  designing  gold  and  silver  work, 
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16.411.  You  have  some  views  to  give  to  the  Commission,  I  understand, 
a.8  regards  the  arrangements  that  may  be  made  to  make  Secondary 
ISducation  more  gouerally  and  easily  accessible  to  the  wage-earning  , 
classes.  I  suppose  jon  wonid  think  that  one  method  of  doing  that  would 
l>e  by  a  larger  provision  of  scholarships  than  exists  at  the  present  time  P 
— Yes;  but  further  than  that,  I  should  suggest  that  the  scholarships 
Blionld  be  made  larger. 

16.412.  You  mean  larger  in  amount.^ — Yes;  that  is  to  say,  the  scholar-  Scholarships 
Bliips  at  the  present  time  are  generally  given  for  free  education  only,  and  *<>*  Waqb- 
if   tlie  working  classes  are  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  offer  of       *^»»^»m- 
scholarships,  1  think  it  is  very  essential  that  at  least  a  certain  sum  should 

be  ^iven  in  addition  to  the  scholarship,  or  to  act  as  part  of  it,  in  order  to 
induce  parents  to  permit  their  children  to  remain  at  school  for  a  longer 
time.  I  think  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  workman  with  a  young 
family  should  h?  called  upon  to  support  a  child  at  school  until  it  reaches 
the  age  of  15  or  16  years  of  age,  when  he  might  be  going  out  to  the 
labour  market  to  assist  the  family.  Then,  again,  1  think  it  is  not  alto- 
gether fair  to  the  other  members  of  the  family  that  they  should  be  called 
upjon  to  give  up  certain  things  in  order  that  one  member  of  the  family 
might  reap  advantages  which  they  are  not  likely  to  enjoy. 

16.413.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  you  think  ought  to  be  the 
amount  of  such  scholarships,  in  order  to  induce  pyents  to  permit  their 
children  to  remain  at  school? — If  we  take  worsing  men's  children 
generally,  as  a  rule  the  child  of  an  artisan  in  London  would  start  as  an 
errand  boy,  and  get  5«.  or  68.  a  week  for  the  first  year ;  perhaps  68.  or  7». 
a  week  for  the  next  year ;  and  perhaps  Ss.  or  9«.  a  week  lor  the  next  year. 
Bat  that  is  not  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  when  a  boy  or  girl 
reaches  the  age  of  10  or  11  they  might  be  sent  out  to  do  evening  and 
Saturday  employment,  and  sometimes  even  Sunday  morning  employment 
if  a  boy  happened  to  l)e  engaged  as  a  lather  boy.  For  instance,  I 
happened  to  ao  that  when  I  was  about  11  years  old.  I  had  to  go  out 
and  work  in  a  barber's  shop  in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturdays,  and  on 
Sunday  mornings  as  well. 

16.414.  What  particular  work  do  you  refer  to? — I  mean  a  boy  who 
lathers  the  customers'  faces  previous  to  shaving.  Of  course  the  general 
result  of  that  kind  of  thing  is  that  working-class  children  do  not  get  an 
opportunity  of  competing  successfully  with  middle-class  children  who 
may  be  attending  the  elementary  schools ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  some 
tradesmen  and  professional  men  send  their  children  to  elementary  schools 
in  order  that  they  may  stand  a  chance  of  getting  the  scholarships,  and, 
failing  that,  it  has  been  found  in  several  places  that  they  have  sent  them 
to  the  secondary  schools,  and  been  quite  willing  to  pay  for^that  education. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  tney  have  taken  their 
children  away'  from  elementary  schools  and  put  them  into  higher  grade 
schools. 

16.415.  Do  you  feel  able  to  give  us  an  estimate  of  what  the  actual 
amount  of  such  scholarships  ought  to  be  in  money  P — When  a  lad  goes 
out  to  work  first  in  the  evening,  or  as  a  half-timer,  or  a  whole-timer,  he 
never  gets  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  until  he  arrives,  perhaps,  at  18 
years  of  age.  If  he  goes  to  evening  employment,  that  does  not  maintain 
him ;  if  he  is  a  half-timer  it  does  not  maintain  him  ;  and  if  he  goes  to 
work  as  an  errand  boy,  say,  at  12  or  18  years  of  age,  and  gets  5«.  a  week, 
that  would  not  maintain  lum.  I  suggest  that  the  sum  should  be  such  as 
would  give  parents  an  inducement  to  leave  theu*  children  at  school,  and 
to  permit  them  to  retain  a  scholarship. 

16.416.  Would  you  calculate  the  sum  upon  the  basis  of  the  wages  that 
the  boy  would  earn,  or  upon  the  basis  of  wnat  it  would  cost  his  parents  to 
maintain  him  P — I  would  calculate  it  on  the  basis  of  what  the  boy  would 
generally  earn  going  out  at  a  certain  age  into  the  labour  market. 

16.417.  And  you  would  desire  that  the  scholarship  should  replace  to  the 
parents  what  the  amount  of  the  boy's  earnings  would  be  ? — That  is  so. 
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16.418.  And  you  would  apply  the  same  principle  to  ^irls,  I  snppoBe?— 
Certainly. 

16.419.  Can  you  give  us  any  eetimate,  however  rough,  of  tlie  additioiial 
number  of  scholar&ips  beyond  those  which  now  exist  which  yoa  think 
are  needed  for  this  purpose  P — No,  I  could  not  do  that.  At  the  prescm 
time,  in  my  opinion,  and  from  inquiries  that  1  have  made  amongst  working- 
class  people, — and  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  asking  a  lar^ 
number  of  people  whose  children  nave  been  educated  at  board,  schools,— 
coupled  with  my  own  experience  of  receiving  my  own  education  at  a  board 
scliool,  the  working-claiMi  children  at  the  present  time  do  not  get  t^ 
oppoi-tunities  to  successfully  compete  for  scholarships  at  all.  At  tbe 
present  time  the  working  classes  reap  practically  no  aa vantage  w^hateva, 
one  might  say,  from  the  offer  of  schoUrships. 

16.420.  Rut  there  are  a  certain  number  of  those  scholarships  which  are 
attached  to  tl»e  elementary  schools  P — That  is  quite  true,  an<l  I  undff- 
Htand  that  in  Birmingham,  at  the  King  Edward  Schools,  thenrajor  portica 
of  the  Kcholarships  tenable  there  are  0|>en  only  to  scholars  who  have  bees 
educat(Hi  in  public  elemcntarv  schools;  but  then  I  understand  that  th€ 
middle  class  send  their  children  to  those  schools,  and  that  the  King 
?jdward  Schools  are  practically  now  tenanted  by  children  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  not  by  children  of  the  wage-earning  classes. 

16.421.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  London  aleoP — Yes.  It  is  quite 
common  knowlt^lge  that  in  liondon  the  children  of  the  wage-earning' 
classes  stand  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  against  the  children  of  tradesmen. 
the  higher  class  of  clerks,  and  professional  men. 

16.422.  Why  so,  if  the  scholarships  arc  awarded  by  competition  ? — If 
you   look  at  the  conditions  under  wnioli  the  working-class  children  have 

'  to  live,  it  will  be  obvious.    If  you  take  the  case  of  the  average  child  of  aa 
artizan,  you  will  find  that  he  will  live,  perhaps,  in  two  rooms,  sometimes 
in  three ;  there  will  l)e  mother,  father,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  brothers. 
If  the  boy  desire^^  to  study  he  will  have  to  study,  to  read  up  this  or  that 
subject,  or  to  work  out  this  or  that  problem,  in  a  room  with  his  brothers 
and    sisters    playing    roand   him,   and   very   often   squalling,    to   nse   a 
common  phrase,  and  the  mother  will  be  doing  her  domestic  duties ;  the 
consequence  is  that  the  boy  is  very  severely  handicapped  owing  to  thai. 
Couple  that  with  the  fact  that  lie  is  ti\ken  away  at  about  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten  very  often,  espcvially  among  the  less  well-to-do  working  classes,  to  fo 
out  and  work  in  the  evening,  and  half-time,  and  I  think  that  is  quite 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  average  boy  belonging  to  the  wage-earning 
classes  does  not  stand  any  chance  against  the  boy  of  the  tradesman  or 
professional  class  whose  parents  have  better  opportunities,   and  whose 
rooms  are  not  given  over  to  domestic  usages. 

16.423.  {Dean  of  Manchester:)  In  fact,  I  suppose  you  know  very  well 
that  in  London  the  three  rooms  is  rather  the  exception,  is  it  not  P — ^Yes,  ft 
is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

16.424.  (Lady  Frederick  Cftvendish.)  It  is  one  room  in  large  districts,  is 
it  not  ? — That  is  so ;  but  that  would  not  apply  to  the  artisan  class,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  go  under  the  mark.  I  am  speaking  of  the  artisan  class, 
and  I  think  you  can  infer  from  the  condition  of  the  artisan  class  that  that 
of  the  unskilled  labour  class  would  be  much  worse. 

16.425.  (Chairman.)  Still  what  you  say  would  apply  to  some  extent  also 
to  a  good  many  of  these  who  are  classed  as  tradesmen,  would  it  not  ? — Xot 
altogether.  1  might  point  out  that  if  you  look  at  the  School  of  Art 
scholarships  offered  by  the  London  County  Council  Technical  Instruction 
Board,  you  will  find  that  out  of  the  20  that  they  offered  they  granted  19. 
Seventeen  of  those  scholarships,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  callings 
of  the  parents,  and  from  their  occupation,  went  to  children,  j'oung  men 
and  women,  of  the  middle  class.  Two  of  them,  it  is  true,  went  to  working 
class  candidates,  one  of  whom  might  be  an  example  of  a  boy  going  practi- 
cally, I  suupose,  from  the  gutter  up  to  the  university ;  a  boy  whose  home 
is   situatea  at  Dr.   Barnardo's.     In  the  other   case,  that  of  a  heraldic 
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engraver,  I  can  give  my  own  personal  testimony.    This  lad  showed,  when 

tie  went  to  work  for  a  man  who  was  apprenticed  in  the  shop  where  I  am 

employed,  that  he  had  exceptional  abilities  as  a  draughtsman,  and  that 

xckan   has  given  him  such  opporfcnnitie^  as  most  men  in  the  trade  have 

iiever  given  their  sons.    Goaple  that  with  the  fact  that  his  jfather  has  been 

in  regular  employment,  and  na«  not  a  large  family,  and  has  been  enabled 

"to  gtve  him  a  certain  amount  of  evening  education,  that  puts  him  in 

a»n   exceptional  position  for  competing  successfully  with  those  who  are 

oxiKaged  in  the  oay time  as  art  students,  perfecting  themselves  in  drawing 

and  the  like.    It  will  be  found  that  10  of  thoae  who  gained  scholarshipB 

described  themselveti  as  art  students,  and  they  range  nx)m  17  to  20  yean 

of  age. 

16.426.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  You  are  not  referring  to  what  are  called 
tlie  artiflan  art  scholarships  P — No. 

16.427.  That  is  a  separate  class  altogether  p — Yes.  Of  course  Mr.  Smith 
might  suggest  that  the  artisan  scholarships  were  offered  for  artisans 
only,  and  that  the  others  were  offered  in  order  that  other  children  might 
stand  a  chance.  I  do  not  object  to  the  middle  class  competing,  or  sending 
their  children  to  elementary  schools,  or  other  schools;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  scholarships  were  open  to  all  those  whouc  parents* 
incomes  were  up  to  400Z.  a  year.  That  included  the  children  or  a  man 
who  might  only  be  getting  40/.  a  year,  and  when  you  come  to  contrast 
the  children  of  those  who  get  40Z.  a  jear,  and  even  of  those  who  get  up  to 
1001.  or  150/.  a  year,  they  do  not  stand  a  chance  against  those  whose 
parents  are  in  receipt  of  400/.  a  year. 

16.428.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  was  the  conditions  of  tenure  of  those 
scholarships,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  to  be  devoted  in  the  day- 
time to  art  studies,  which  practically  excluded  a  good  many  of  the  wage-' 
earners,  not  because  they  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of  competition,  but 
because  they  could  not  afford  the  time  in  the  day  which  was  required  for 
the  work.  That  really  is  the  explanation,  is  it  not  P — It  might  be  so  to 
some  extent ;  but  in  those  two  cases  they  went  in  and  they  were  willing  to 
accept  them.  That,  again,  was  perhaps  because  Dr.  Barnardo  was  willing 
to  assist  his  particular  protege,  and  because  in  the  other  case  the  master 
was  able  and  willing  to  do  so.  Mr.  Smith's  point  may  bo  a  point  against 
me ;  but  the  working  classes  did  compete,  and  did  not  stand  much  of  a 
chance  againsc  the  others.  And  there  was  only  one  case  out  of  19  where 
the  pupil  shone  through  his  exceptional  abilities. 

16.429.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  conceive  that  the  difficulties  which  you 
have  pointed  out  might  be  remedied  by  lowering  the  income  line,  ancl  by 
allotting  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  only  to  those  children  whose 
parents  had  less  than  a  certain  smaller  line  of  income  than  the  line  of 
400/.  which  is  now  drawn  P — It  might  be  so. 

16.430.  Or  how  would  you  propose  to  meet  the  difficulty  that  you  have 
indicated  P — That  would  be  one  way  out  of  the  difficalty ;  hut  then  it 
seems  like  making  such  a  social  distinction  as  1  am  not  altogether  pro- 
pared  to  suggest.  I  think  that  we  ought,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  democratise 
our  public  schools,  and  to  do  everything  on  as  democratic  a  basis  as 
possible.  I  think  we  should  endeavour  to  do  it  more  from  the  bottom 
than  to  start  by  that  means.  I  think  that  scholarships  should  be  made 
tenable  at  an  earlier  age,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  bad  surroundings  of 
the  children,  the  unfortunate  social  surroundings,  have  had  much  effect 
upon  them. 

16.431.  How  would  jou  award  the  scholarships  at  this  earlier  age 
would  you  award  them  by  competition  at  so  early  an  age  as  nine  ?— I 
would  award  them  by  competition  and  by  the  choice  of  the  master. 

16.432.  You  would  not  be  afraid  to  leave  the  choice  of  boys  who  should 
receive  scholarships  to  the  discretion  of  the  master ;  you  think  that  he 
could  be  relied  upon  to  do  it  properly  P — As  a  rule,  I  should  trust  to  his 
honesty. 
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16.433.  I  do  not  mean  his  honesty,  we  may  assume  that  he  ^would  do  ft 
honestly  ;  but  I  mean  his  judgment  and  absence  of  bias  P — ^Yes,  I  tliiiik 
we  might  do  that.  I  think  you  might  do  it  by  both  means ;  that  is  to  »t 
that  more  scholarships  might  be  offered  by  competition,  and  that  a  certaiii 
number  shonld  be  offered  upon  the  nomination  of  the  master.  The  master 
is  well  in  touch  with  the  boys.  I  am  not  altogether  a  strong:  advocate  of 
the  competitive  system.  I  have  been  in  an  art  school  where  boys  bare 
gone  up  to  Government  examinations  and  passed  pretty  comfortably, 
while  other  boys  have  failed  who  were  the  brightest  boys  in  the  schpil, 
because  they  were  nervous  and  so  lacked  ability  to  pass  the  examinatioa. 
Now  the  master  would  know  which  those  boys  were,  and  if  he  nominated 
them  they  would  get  a  chance. 

16.434.  That  might  be  a  remedy  to  some  extent,  but  that  -would  onlj 
partially  meet  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  ^l^i)^  ^ 
which  to  pursue  their  studies  to  which  you  alluded  just  now  ? — >That  is 
so ;  but  I  think  that  up  to  the  age  of  nine  all  the  boys  going  to   elemes- 
tary  schools  ai  least  take  a  certain  interest  in  education,  and  the  masters 
have  not  generally  encdliraged  them  to  do  work  at  home,  fnrther  they  liave 
not  taken  upon  themselves  to  do  it,  consequently  the  child  of  the  teuies- 
mauy  and  the  professional  man,  and  the  class  that  we  might  skliy  with 
those,   standi!  in  practically  the  same  position    as  the  working*  man's 
boy,  provided  that  he  is  fed,  clothed  decently,  and  housed. 

16.435.  That  is  to  say,  is  less  handicapped  P — Yes.  If  I  might  be  allowed 
to  quote  my  own  case,  at  the  ago  of  ten  and  a  half,  or  just  before  I  'was  ten 
and  a  half,  I  passed  the  Fourth  Standard  with  four  additional  snbjec^ 
literature,  grammar,  physical  geography,  and  geography,  and  I  took  the 
first  prize  for  scri])tnre  knowledge.     Then  I  was  taken  away  to  do  evening 
employment.     In  the  next  year  I  just  managed  to  scramble  through  by 
passing  the   Fifth   Standard,   and  getting  the  ordinary    certi6cate  for 
eflSciency  in  Scripture  knowledge.    Now  I  think  if  I  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity that  other  boys  have  had,  I  might  have  continued  going  on  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  previous  years,  but  I  was  not  given  the  oppor- 
tunity.    I  had  not  even  the  opportunity  of  Sunday  study,  and  conse- 
quently I  only  just  got  through  with  the  education  that  I  received  in 
school.    And  a  very  large  number  of  boys,  I  think,  are  handicapped  in 
the  same  fashion. 

16.436.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Shall  we  pass  on,  please,  to  what  you 
have  to  tell  us  with  respect  to  evening  schools.  You  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  need  of  a  systematisation  of  them  P — Yes. 

16.437.  Would  you  give  your  views  to  the  Commission  on  that  subject? 
— I  should  like  first,  if  you  would  not  mind,  that  I  should  be  permitted  to 
say  just  one  word  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  education  which  a  boy 
should  be  permitted  to  follo\>  if  he  managed  to  gain  a  scholarship. 

CouRSB  OF  16,438    Certainly  ? — There  are  certain  educationalists  who  think  that  it 

Skc  >ndabt      ^ould  be  best  for  boys  to  go  upon  what  I  think  is  called  the  classical  side 

su'iTABLB  FOR    of  a  sccoudary  school,  while  others  think  that  the  boy  should  go  upton  the 

WAnE-BABiriifo  modern  side,  and  particularly  a  certain  number  think  that  boys  who  come 

Class.         from  the  wage-earning  classes  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  side  which  would 

assist  them  most  in  handicraftB.     I  think  that  a  middle  course,  we  might 

say,  ought  to  be  pursued  ;  that  if  a  boy  showed  exceptional  ability  in  the 

direction  of  literature,  he  should  have  an   opportunity  of  going  in  a 

channel  which  would  develop  those  powers  ;  and  if  he  was  scientifically 

inclined,  then  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  going  in  that  channel ; 

and  if  he  should    happen    to  labour  under  the  disability  of  belonging 

to  the  wage-earning  cliiss,  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  follow  such  a 

course  of  education  as  would  fit  him  only  to  make  himself  a  competent 

craftsman. 

16,430.  Have  you  thought  at  all,  whon  you  should  begin  to  specialise, 
to  go  into  the  literary  side,  say? — T  think  at  about  the  age  of  14  op  16 
that  should  take  place,  especially  in  the  cases  where  the  scholarships 
were  won  by  boys  who  might  bo  omployod,  and  desire  to  use  them  for 
improving  themselves  in  their  calling.    If  you  take  the  industry  in  which 
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X  am  employed,  which  is  a  very  highly  artisdc  one,  it  is  essential  there 
'tlxat  the  boys  should  learn  drawing  and  modelling,  and  if  they  are  gold- 
Bmiths  proper  or  silversmiths  proper,  that  they  should  learn  chemistry. 
I  think  that  those  boys  ought  to  start  away  at  the  ago  of  14,  jost  at  the 
Idine  when  they  are  starting  really  to  learn  the  trade. 

16.440.  And   the  same  on  the  other  side   of  education,  of  course? — 
Yes. 

16.441.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  with  regard  to  this  subject? — 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  point  out,  that  is  with  regard  to  giving 
the    elder  scholars,  and   the   parents  also,    the  opportunity  of  knowing 
"where  these  different  educational  opportunities  were  existent.   There  is 
ft  little  boy,  whom  I  am  at  the  present  time  teaching,  who  comes  from 
an  exceptionally  poor  family ;  the  parents  can  hardly  keep  him  in  clothes 
and  food,  let  alone  give  him  assistance  so  far  as  evening  or  technical 
schools  are  concerned ;  bur  that  bov  has  shown  exceptional  ability  as  a 
draughtsman,   and    my    employer    has    agreed  to    teach    the     boy.      I 
questioned  the  boy,  finding  uiat  he  had  been  living  and  educated  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  where  my  place  of  business  is  situated,  and  I  found 
he  could  apply  for  what  is  known  as  Bloomstield's  Charity,  which  gives  a 
sam   not  exceeding  5Z.  to  any  boy  who  has  beeu  resident  and  educated 
in  the  parish  and  should  be  working  in  the  parish.     The  boy  said  that 
his  schoolmaster    had  not  told  him  anything  about  this,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  had  all  the  necessary  qualifications,  including  that  of  his 
employment. 

16.442.  You  mean  that  this  means  of  information  should  be  ready  to 

hand  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  neces9ary.     I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  where 

the  parents  were  willing  to  keep  their  boys  at  school,  but  because  they 

had  not  known  of  a  secondary  school  in  the  district,  they  had  left  them  at 

the  board    school   where  the  boys    had   only  wasted    their    time    and 

engendered  bad  habits.     Then  with  regard  to  the  evening  schools ;  in 

London,    at  least,  they  are  exceptionally   badly   organised.      There    is 

practically  no  attempt  made  at  advertising  them.     I  think  you  might 

walk  all  over  London,  and  the  onlv  advertisement  offered  by  the  Tiondon 

School  Board  is  just  a  little  bill  stuck  upon  the  notice   board   at  the 

bcbool,  and  that  is  very  often  covered  over  by  notices  which,  to  my  mind, 

ought  not  to  go  there.    The  classes  are  very  badly  organised.     By  that,  I 

mean  to  say  that  we  have,  for  example,  a  class  in  shorthand,  in  which  they 

will  have  boys  and  men  fi*om  absolute  beginners  up  to  those  who  are 

able  to  write  60  words  a  minute  ;  the  teacher  consequently  cannot  hold 

them  in  hand  ;  he  cannot  look  well  after  them.     There  is  practically  no 

incentive  to  scholars  in  the  same  condition  of  progress  to  emulate  what 

the  others  are  doing,  and  students  whom  I  have  examined  upon  this 

point  agree  with  me  that  they  do  not  get  on  at  all  well  owing  to  the  want 

of  differentiation  in  the  classes.     And  I  might  say  that  this  applies  to 

practically  all  the  classes  under  the  London  School  Board,  both  for  boys 

and  girls.     I  think  there  is  a  sad  wane  of  difierentiation.     If  they  were 

at  least    to  cut  them    into    two    classes,  for    beginners    and  advanced 

stadents,  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  done. 

16.443.  Do  not  you  think  that  this  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  you  should 
represent  to  the  London  School  Board  itself  P — I  take  it  that  continuation 
schools  come  under  the  purview  of  Secondary  Education ;  they  are 
certainly  a  part  of  Secondary  Education. 

16.444.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  every  town  is  not  so  unfortunately 
situated  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  I  am  quite  aware  that  Manchester 
i»  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  rule. 

16.445.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  in  Manchester  these  classes  have 
very  largely  increased  in  this  particular  year  in  consequence  of  what  you 
desire  to  see,  viz.,  that  specialisation? — Yes.  Then  I  might  say  that  I 
have  examined  several  lads  and  young  men  on  this  score.  For  example, 
a  lad  of  18  was  desirous  of  learning  drawing,  and  they  told  him  that  he 
could  not  take  up  drawing  unless  he  was  willing  to  learn  the  three  B's 
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and  grammar.    The  boy  was  engaged  in  artistic  bandioraft,  And 

that  it  was  essential  for  him  to  improve  himself  in  drawing,  and  lie  wanled 

to  put  himself  to  that. 

16.446.  I  think  that  this  is  all  matter  which  should  be  represeoted  to 
the  proper  quarter.  You  have  said  enough  to  show  that  what  Toa  desire 
is  that  an  evening  code  should  come  into  operation  either  in  Liondon  or 
elsewhere  P— Certainly. 

16.447.  (Sir  Henry  BoKoe.)  We  have  heard  from  one  witness,  that  in  h^a 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  working  men,  it  is  most  desirskble  that 
the  attendance  at  continuation  schools  up  lo  a  certain  period,  after  leaTinir 
elementary  schools,  should  be  made  compulsory,  as  is  the  case  in  &erwnBnj 
and  in  other  places.     Are  you  pre^iared  to  support  that  opinion,  or  do  ycm 
differ  from  it  ?— I  might  say  that  so  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concei-ned  of 
working  men  who  have  token  any  interest  in  it,  they  practically  bear  out 
what  you  say  previous  witnesses  have  said ;  that  is  to  say,  they  think  thai 
bojs  should  be  compelled  to  attend  for  a  certain  time.  But  then  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  that,  and  I  was  goins  to  suggest  the  necessity  for 
a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  lads  learning  trades, — that  boys  should  not  be 
allowed  to  work  for  more  than  40  hours  a  week. 

16.448.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  such  a  propositioD 
would  be  supported  by  the  London  trades  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  largely  supported ;  but  still  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  when  boys  have  been  working  so  many  hours  they  are  not 
able  to  obtain  the  same  advantage  from  attendance  in  evening  oontinnation 
schools. 

16.449.  (Dean  of  Mayicheeter.)  You  seem  to  think  that  there  is  some 
need  of  information  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  charities  P — I  do- 

16.450.  And  altogether  with  regard  to  the  appliances  for  education 
within  the  reach  of  children  ? — Yei. 

16,  Uyl.  And  that  those  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  parents  ? — Yes. 

16.462.  That  is  your  general  view,  I  think? — ^Yes.with  regard  not  only 
to  evening  continuation  schools,  but  all  educational  opportunities.  In 
Loudon  hardly  anyone  knows  about  them,  unless  they  are  persons  who 
have  l4iken  a  great  interest  in  the  subject.  The  parents  generally  are 
ignorant  about  thom. 

16.463.  That  would  apply  to  all  the  charities,  and  to  Secondary  and 
Technical  Education  and  evening  continuation  schools  P — Yes,  excepting 
that  the  London  ('ounty  Council  have  done  some  little  good  in  the 
direction  of  advertisement. 

16.464.  But  you  want  that  to  be  largely  extended  P — ^Very  largely 
extended. 

16,466.  So  that  everybody  may  know  what  is^within  their  reach  P — ^Yes. 

1 6,-ib6,  Now  we  might  paws  on  to  the  necessity  for  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  lads  learning  trades;  would  you  give  us  your  views  on  that 
EubjectP— I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  lads  going  to  the  evening 
classes  are  verv  severely  handicapped  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
perhaps  worked  from  9  to  lOJ  or  11  hours  per  day.  The  Factory  Act  does 
not  apply  to  boys  who  work  as  errand  boys  and  at  service  so  much  as  to 
those  who  work  in  factories  ;  and  I  think  under  the  Factory  Act  they  are 
permitted  to  work  in  factories  at  least  ten  and  a  half  hours.  I  think  you 
will  see  that  if  a  boy  has  been  engaged  in  some  laborious  occupation  for 
all  those  hours,  he  is  not  altogether  in  a  proper  physical  state  or  mood 
to  receive  education,  even  of  a  theoretical  character  in  evening  schools. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes  boys  who  have  been,  j)erhaps,  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  have  not  been  altogether  capable  of  takirg  np  the  tasks 
allotted  to  them  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  at  work  all  dav 
long.  If  you  take  the  occupation  to  which  1  was  apprenticed,  a  gold 
and  silver  engi-aver,  where  nearly  all  the  articles  are  engraved  after  they 
have  been  polished,  a  b^y  would  be  at  the  board  sometimes  10  and  11 
hours  a  day,  and  you  will  see  that  if  he  is  taken  and  set  down  for  a 
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csouple  of  honrs  of  an  oTening  at  what  is  again  a  seelentary  occopation 
it  Ib  not  altogether  good  for  him  phjsioally,  or  for  his  eyee.  Indeed,  I 
Iiave  suffered,  both  phjeically  ana  with  my  eyesight,  owing  to  the  fact 
tbat  I  have  stuck  to  it  rather  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  And  I  think 
if  yre  look,  not  only  at  that  case,  but  at  more  laborious  trades,  we  shall 
Bee  that  the  boys  do  not  reap  half  the  advantage  that  they  might  if  their 
education  were  obtained  under  less  trying  conditions. 

16.457.  You  would  desire  an  extension  of  time  to  these  other  occupations 
also  P — I  would  suggest  that  such  an  Act  should  be  passed  as  to  stop 
employers  employing  lads  learning  trades  frum  working  more  than  4^ 
boars  per  week,  and  that  the  boys  should  be  compelled  to  go,  say,  for 
another  8  or  10  hours  to  technical  or  continuation  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  industries  in  which  they  are  employed. 

16.458.  You  do  not  fear  that  that  would  handicap  the  trade  P — No ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  improve  it.  In  the  goldsniithing  trade 
boys  are  taken  into  the  goldsmiths'  shop  and  pieced  up ;  there  is  a  kind  of 
team  system,  as  it  is  called ;  a  man  will  have  four  or  five  boys ;  perhaps 
he  is  a  bracelet  and  brooch  maker,  and  he  will  keep  those  boys  making 
iuBt  one  or  two  particular  parts  of  a  brooch  or  bracelet ;  and  the  boys  will 
be  kept  at  that  practically  for  five  or  six  years.  They  are  not  apprenticed 
to  the  trade,  but  a  kind  of  contract  is  made.  Then  when  they  are  getting 
to  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  tbey  think  they  ought  to  get  more 
money,  and  they  go  on  and  endeavour  to  obtain  employment  as  gold- 
smiths, failing  which  they  join  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour.  I  think 
if  employers  were  compelled  to  permit  those  boys  'to  go  to  a  technical 
school  where  general  goldsmithing  would  be  taught,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  make  themselves  competent  craftsmen,  instead  of  being  used 
by  the  men,  to  whom  they  are  allotted  really,  very  often  as  tools.  That 
system  does  away  with  the  production  of  good  workmen. 

16.459.  That  is  your  chief  idea  with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  hoars  P 
—Yes, 

16.460.  You  go  on  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  Secondary  Education,  and 
how  it  should  be  borne.  What  are  your  views  upon  that  subject  ? — I 
think  that  the  cost  of  Secondary  Education  should  bo  assisted  cr  borne  by 
public  funds,  and  given  through  public  bodies. 

16.461.  What  do  you  mean  by  pablio  funds  P— By  that  I  mean  to  say 
that  as  at  present  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Education 
Department  offer  certain  sums  to  various  schools,  it  should  be  done  by 
that  process ;  and  as  the  county  council  offers  certain  sums  to  certain 
schools,  provided  that  they  conform  to  certain  rules  and  regulations, 
and  are  up  to  the  work  of  their  inspectors. 

16.462.  Many  of  oar  witnesses  have  given  us  very  valuable  information 
upon  this  subject ;  1  do  not  think  I  need  detain  you  longer  with  regard  to 
it  P — I  can  only  suggest,  in  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  what  working 
men  think  upon  the  subject. 

16.463.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  upon  the  subject.  Is  it 
your  idea  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  free,  or  that  it  should  be 
paid  for  P — 1  think  that  it  should  be  free. 

16.464.  Altogether  free  P — Yes,  altogether  f^ee. 

16.465.  Not  merely  that  there  should  be  the  scholarships  that  you  have 
spoken  of,  but  that  the  scholarships  should  apply  chiefly  to  maintenance  P 
—And  also  in  the  other  case. 

16.466.  But  if  Secondary  Education  is  to  be  absolutely  free,  it  would 
not  be  necest*ary  to  have  scholarships,  would  it  P — I  would  not  make 
Secondary  Education  necessarily  absolutely  free.  I  would  make  it  free 
up  to  a  certain  age. 

16.467.  What  age  would  you  suggest  ? — I  should  say  up  tiO  the  age  of 
18 ;  and  then  I  think  provision  ought  to  be  made  in  those  cases  where 
parents  could  not  possibl}'  continue  the  education  of  their  children,  so 
ihat  the  State  should  step  in  and  assist  the  education  of  the  children. 
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16,408.  Of  the  oMldren  up  to  18  P— Yes. 

16,469.  That  is  to  say,  young  people  P— Yes.  lean  mention  a 
point  of  a  boy,  the  son  of  a  widow,  who  gained  a  scholarship,  and 
the  head  boy  in  a  parLicular  school,  and,  I  think,  gained  the  gold 
The  time  came  when  he  had  to  leave  school,  his  mother  coald.  noC 
afford  to  keep  him,  and  the  boy  had  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  gpain  his 
livelihood  ;  starting  away  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  trodging^  liome 
at  8  o'clock  or  9  o'clock  at  night  from  the  city,  earning  only  bs.  or  6ff.  a 
week.  Practically  the  education  that  he  received  in  that  sohoo],  and 
which  evidently  wonld  have  stood  him  in  good  stead,  was  of  no  use  to  him 
afterwards. 

Oewtral  asd       16,470.  You  wish  to  express  your  ideas  with  regard  to   the  oentral 
Orga^^atios    ft^thority  for  Seconriary  Education;  will  you  kindly  put  them   beforr^  os 

in  the  briefest  possible  form? — I  will  be  very  brief  indeed.     My    id^ 
is  simply  that  the  present  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  should  be  madb  a  Minister,  and  that  he  should  be  reeponadbJe 
to  Parliament  just  the  same  as  the  War  Minister  is  responsible  to  Parlt»- 
ment.     I  think  that  if  that  was  done — if  a  kind  of  ministry  of  ediic»tion 
was  formed — and  proper  local  organizations  were  established,  we  ahoald 
get  over  many  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present  face  uf.     They  wonld 
be  able  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  make  such  schemes  and  alteratioata 
as  would  perhaps  give  us  a  system  of  national  education. 

16.471.  That  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  central  authority .  and  then 
you  would  have  a  thorough  eyntom  of  local  authorities  all  over  the 
country  P — Yes. 

16.472.  1'hen  vou  speak  of  the  desirableness  of  there  being  representa- 
tives of  the  working  classes  on  the  local  authority;  will  you  state  yonr 
vie//s  to  the  Commission  on  that  subject  ? — I  think  that  the  local  authority 
should  be  formed  somewhat  on  ihe  model  of  the  London  County  Cooncil 
Technical   Instruction   Board,   where   the    principle  of  allowing  direct 
representation  of  Ihe  working  classes  has  oeen  admitte<l.     The  London 
Trades  Council  have  been  asked  to  nominate  three  members,  and  three 
members  of  the  London  Trades  Council  sit  on  the  Technical  Education 
Board  as  direct  representati\e8  of  the  working  classes. 

16.473.  You  desire  to  see  that  system  enlarged? — ^Yes.     I  think  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  it.     There  are  plenty  of  trades  unions  and 
councils  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  where  they  do  not  exist,  there  often 
lives  some  well-known  member  of  a  trades  union  who  could  give  such 
help  as  was  desirable  in  the  matter.     I  suisrgest  that  boards  should  be 
formed  on  the  f-ame  principle  as  the  London  County  Council  Technical 
Education  Board,  and  that  they  should  not  only  have  certain  classes  of 
persons  represented,  ])ut  that  every  possible  interest  should  be  represented 
upon  that  board,  including  direct  representatives,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  working  classes,  not  necessaril}'  because  they  would  be  able  give 
much  assistance  on  educational  matters  pure  and  simple,  although  certain 
members  of  the  working  classes  might  be  found  who  could  do  that,  but 
because  they  would  be  able  to  give  the  other  members  of  the  authority 
information  as  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  working  classes,  and  they 
would  be  further  able  to  inspire  confidence  and  arouse  interest  in  the 
working  classes  on  the  question  of  Secondary  Education,  and  to  ensure 
that  the  fnnds  were  not  directed  into  wrong  channels. 

16.474.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  bring  the  working  classes  more  in 
touch  with  the  whole  subject  ? — Yes. 

16.475.  {Mr,  Hohnonse.)  In  the  case  that  you  were  mentioning  just  now 
of  a  lad  who  had  gained  high  honours  in  education  up  to  the  age  of  18, 1 
suppose  what  would  be  required  to  meet  his  case  would  be  a  scholarship 
of  considerable  amount,  so  as  to  carry  him  on  to  a  higher  place  of 
edu(;atiou  ? — That  is  so  ;  an  opportunity  to  gain  something,  or  for  some 
authority  to  take  the  lad  in  hand  and  further  his  education  beyond  the 
point  up  lo  which  it  had  been  carried. 
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16.476.  Bat  a  scholarship  which  ooyered  not  only  the  cost  of  the  higher 
eclncarion  that  he  required,  but  also  the  cost  of  his  mainteimuce,  would 
meet  such  a  case  ? — It  would  be  essential  in  the  case  of  those  past  the  age 
of  18  tbab  it  should  be  complete  maintenance. 

16.477.  What  amount  of  money  do  you  think  would  be  required  in  such 
a  case  P — That  I  am  not  quite  sure  about.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  any  member  of  the  working  class  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  his  education  taken  up  to  that  point.  The  boy  at 
tbe  school  that  I  referred  to  was  about  14  or  15  when  he  left  the  school. 

16.478.  I  think  that  your  complaint  generally  was,  that  most  of  the 
scholarships  which  are  now  given  by  county  authorities  fall  to  members 
of  the  middle  classes  P — Practically  all  the  scholarships  which  are  offered 
in  the  kingdom  fall  to  members  of  the  middle  classes. 

16.479.  Do  you  speak  of  the  country  districts  as  well  as  of  the  towns  P — 
1  speak  principally  of  the  towns ;  I  have  not  much  knowledge  of  the 
country  districts. 

16.480.  You  are  aware  that  a  large  number  of  these  scholarships  are 
confined  to  pupils  who  were  educated  at  elementary  schools  p — Just  so. 

16.481.  And  that  in  the  country  districts  it  is  only  the  working  classes 
as  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  who  send  their  children  to  those  schools  P — 
That  may  be  so,  and,  indeed,  perhaps  it  cannot  be  denied.  But  then  I 
bhould  urge  that  the  working  classes  have  not  been  enabled  to  permit 
their  children  to  retain  scholarships  when  they  have*gained  them.  And 
then  in  the  towns,  at  least,  of  which  I  can  spealc  with  more  certainty,  the 
middle  class  have  sent  their  children  to  elementary  schools,  and  they  have 
gained  the  scholarships  in  the  greater  number  of  cases.  I  have  no 
objection,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  middle  class  using  the  elementary 
Bchools,  I  only  desire  that  oppoHuuities  should  be  given  so  that  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  may  be  enabled  to  compete  on  a  more 
level  footing  with  the  children  of  the  middle  classes. 

16.482.  You  would  like  a  separate  sot  of  scholarships  set  apart  for 
members  of  the  working  classes,  in  fact  P — That  might  be  necessary. 

16.483.  Would  you  mention  any  line  that  you  would  draw  with  regard 
to  income  in  order  to  distinguish  the  working  classes  from  what  you  call 
the  middle  classes  P — I  should  say  150/.  a  year. 

16.484.  Do  you  think  that  under  that  line  they  might  compete  on  equal 
terms  for  scholarships  P — Not  altogether  on  equal  terms  then,  because 
you  have  the  disability  which  I  heard  one  of  the  previous  witnesses 
point  out,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
working  man  having  a  large  family,  and  a  working  man  having  a  small 
family,  and  there  are  the  disabilities  that  I  |>oiiitcd  out  with  regard  to  a 
number  of  children  who  might  be  playing  around  the  one  that  wanted  to 
get  on.  You  may  have  in  a  school  the  only  child  of  an  artizan,  and  you 
may  have  another  boy  who  may  show  exceptional  talent,  but  who  may  be, 
like  myself,  the  oldest  of  eleven  children,  and  who  will  be  pestered  by 
several  of  them. 

16.485.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  speak  feelingly  ? — I  speak  very 
feelingly. 

16.486.  (Mr.  Lletoellyn  Smith,)  The  scholarships  of  which  you  take 
London  as  an  example  were  a  special  kind  of  scholarships,  were  they  not  P 
-Yes. 

16.487.  There  was  also  another  category  of  scholarships  offered,  as  you 
know,  which  were  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  suited  to  artizans  ? — 

Yes. 

16.488.  Your  remarks  do  not  apply  to  those  scholarships,  do  they  ? 

No,  because  they  were  definitely  ;restricted  to  artizans,  and  although 
certain  other  persons  did  compete  for  them,  they  were  disqualified, 
because  they  did  not  engage  in  some  handicraft. 
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16,489.  When  yoa  said  to  Mr.  Hobhonse  that,  as  a  matter  of  fiust,  alz&a« 
all  the  scholarships  went  to  the  middle  classes,  jon  did  not  intend,  to 
include  under  that  head  these  particalar  artisan  class  scholarships  in 
London,  or  the  minor  scholarships  leading  from  the  elementary  scliools 
to  becondary  schools  in  London  P — ^No,  mj  remarks  did  not  applj  to  eiiber 
of  those. 


16,4w%.  But  yon  know,  do  yoa  not,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
about  a  thousand  of  such  scholarships  now  in  London,  all  restricted  to 
the  exact  limit  of  income  which  you  fixed  yourself,  Tiz.,  150^  a  year  ? — 
Yes. 

16,491.  And  therefore  all  going  to  the  children  of  the  wage-eamtzig 
classes  ? — Yes,  but  this  is  only  of  recent  date. 

lt>,492.  HaTO  you  watched  the  operation  of  that  scheme  at  all,  and  do 
you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  poorer  boys  have  been  handi- 
capped in  the  competitions  ?  I  am  talking  now  of  the  great  system  of 
scholarships  that  is  going  on  now  in  London  from  elementary  schools? — 
As  regards  the  minor  scholarships  which  are  restricted  to  the  boys,  X 
bave  not  had  un  opportunity  of  watching  that  system.  You  mean  those 
founded  by  the  London  County  Council,  1  presume. 

16.493.  I  mean  whether  yon  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  sons  of 
labourers  haTO  been  found  to  obtain  them.  I  ehonld  like  to  ask  yoa. 
therefore,  whether  you  arc  aware  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  per-centai^ 
of  candidates  of  the  sons  of  craftsmen  who  succeeded  in  getting  scholar- 
ships has  been  greater  than  the  per-oentage  of  candidates  of  sons  of 
schoolmasters,  clerks,  and  small  professional  men  P — ^That  is  practi<»lly 
what  the  London  County  Council  have  tabulated.  I  am  only  aware  of 
that. 

16.494.  Now  the  scholarships  that  yon  were  referring  to,  espeoially  in 
London,  were  those  that  offer  free  education  only  P — ^Yes. 

16.495.  And  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  a  maintenance  allowance,  yoa 
pointed  out  that  a  boy  employed  as  an  errand  boy,  or  employed  npon  some 
other  work,  could  earn  5«.  or  6«.  per  week  in  the  first  year,  and  more  in 
the  next  year ;  could  you  tell  us  at  all  with  regard  to  a  boy  entering  a 
skilled  trade  in  London,  say  cabinet-making,  or  one  of  the  building  trades, 
or  as  a  fitter,  or  one  of  those  trades  that  require  an  apprenticeship,  what 
scale  of  earnings  would  he  earn  in  the  early  days  P — If  ho  went  into  a 
■killed  handicraft  like  that  he  wonld  haTe  to  go  as  an  apprentice. 

16.496.  Would  he  in  London? — I  know  that  in  the  bricklayers*  and 
building  ti*ades  there  are  very  few  apprentices  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  workmen ;  but  then  there  are  not  a  large  number  entering  the  trade  to 
learn  it  in  London,  and  when  they,  do  the  figure  would  not  be  much  above 
that  which  I  suggested  for  an  errand  boy. 

16.497.  Would  it  be  as  high  P — I  know  of  no  cases  in  the  building  trades, 
cabinet-making  trades,  or  trades  of  a  like  description,  where  the  wage 
offered  to  a  boy  in  the  first  year,  say  at  12  years  old,  is  less  than  59.  a 
week.  I  think  yon  may  take  that  as  the  average  figure  that  a  boy  wonld 
get  when  he  entered  the  labour  market  to  do  any  work  that  he  could  get. 

16.498.  And  you  think  that  the  maintenance  allowance  should  be  enough 
to  cover  the  amount  which  the  boy  could  earn  in  his  first  year? — Yes, 
increasing  as  he  got  older. 

16.499.  What  is  the  age  at  which  apprentices  enter  your  own  trade  P — 
Fourteen ;  but  the  apprenticeship  system  is  breaking  up. 

16.500.  And  is  that  about  the  age  at  which,  so  far  as  your  observation 
extends,  a  boy  enters  most  of  the  skilled  trades  P — That  is,  providing  he 
is  apprenticed ;  that  is  to  say,  his  lather  looks  about  for  some  opening  for 
him,  and  gets  him  apprenticed. 

16.501.  But  he  enters  the  trade  which  he  is  going  to  learn,  and  at  which 
he  is  going  to  make  his  permanent  livelihooa,  at  about  14  years  of  age  P 
— ^Yes,  when  it  is  settled  that  he  is  going  to  learn  that  trade ;  but  it  is 
getting  more  and  more  the  thing  in  London  for  a  boy  to  go  into  a  shop  as 
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errand  boy,  even  in  my  own  trade,  perhaps  at  the  age  of  12 ;  being 
set  to  pick  np  what  he  can  in  between  running  errands,  and  then  he  is  set 
cLo-wn,  perhaps,  at  14  to  learn  the  txade  or  a  portion  of  the  trade. 

16.502.  Did  yon  yonrself  enter  in  that  way  P— Yes. 

16.503.  Did  yon  pick  np  mnch  in  those  two  years  P — Previously  to  my 
l>olng  apprenticed,  no.  I  had  to  do  a  little  drawing,  and  to  practise  on 
the  copper,  bnt  I  could  not  enter  into  the  definite  engraving  of  anything 
for  business  purposes. 

16.504.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  you  think  that  that  gap  between  the 
Age  of  leaving  an  elementary  school,  and  the  age  at  which  a  boy  definitely 
enters  a  skilled  trade,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  wasted  at  present  P — 
"Yes,  it  is  as  a  rule. 

16.505.  How  long  would  you  say  that  that  gap  was — a  year,  or  18 
months  P — I  should  say  a  year,  sometin^es  two. 

16,606.  During  which  the  boy  is  at  odd  jobsp — Yes. 

16.507.  I  suppose  somebody  would  have  to  do  the  odd  lobs,  auyhow  ? — 
Yes;  bnt  there  is  no  reason  why  the  boy  should  be  altogether  handi- 
capped. There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  some  time  to  go  to 
Bcnool.  I  would  put  a  limit  for  which  even  a  boy  at  service  or  an  errand 
boy  should  be  employed,  and  would  compelhis  attendance  at  school  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours. 

16.508.  Supposing  that  the  development  of  higher  grade  schools  or 
continuation  schools  in  the  daytime  would  just  carry  on  a  boy  for  a  year 
or  two  after  leaving  an  elementary  school,  would  that  system  about 
bridge  over  that  interval,  or  would  it  seriously  afiect  his  prospects  in  the 
trade  P — That  is  a  somewhat  difficult  Question,  and  especially  when  we 
look  at  the  break-up  of  the  apprenticeship  system :  because  the  boys  are 
usually  taken  in  as  errand  boys,  and  set  to  do  the  odd  jobs  in  between 
running  errands :  and  it  might  stop  the  boys  being  drafted  into  the  trades. 

16.509.  Have  you  any  illustration  of  that  which  you  could  give  to  us  ? 
There  are  such  higher  grade  schools ;  are  there  any  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  in  which  you  have  noticed  that  they  have  handicapped  the  boys  ?— I 
cannot  say  at  the  present  moment. 

16.510.  Still  yon  point  out  that  there  might  be  that  danger  to  face  P — 
Yes. 

16.511.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  any 
young  girls  employed  in  your  trade  in  the  gold  and  silver  engraving  P— I 
only  know  of  one  case  of  a  hwiy  being  employed. 

16.512.  Then  your  remarks  would  not  so  much  apply  to  girls  in  that 
particular  trade  P— Except  that  girls  are  employed  in  the  gold  trade  as 
Dumishers  and  polishers. 

16.513.  Then  your  remarks  would  apply  to  them  ? — Yes. 

16.514.  Do  they  enter  into  the  trade  as  young  as  the  boys  do  P — Not 
quite  so  young,  the  girls  enter  at  about  13  as  a  rule ;  they  would  not  take 
tnem  when  they  were  too  young.  I  might  say  that  in  metal  polishing, 
which  does  just  touch  the  silver  trade,  girls  and  boys  below  the  prescribed 
age  have  been  taken  into  the  workshops  and  set  to  work  at  sifting  and 
polishing. 

16.515.  Would  the  girls*  wages  be  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  boys  P 
—They  would  be  a  little  less.  In  the  case  of  the  girl  polishers  in  the  gold 
trade  they  would  get,  perhaps,  as  much  as  a  man,  and,  in  some  cases, 
more,  because  of  the  deftness  of  their  fingers.  You  know  what  a  gold- 
carved  half-hooped  diamond  ring  is  when  it  is  carved  in  delicate  filagree 
ornament  and  polished.  Girls  can  polish  that  work  better  than  men,  and 
the^  usually  manage  to  get  quite  as  good  wages. 

16.516.  And  your  remarks  apply  quite  as  much  to  them  as  to  boys  ? — 
Ye". 
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16.517.  {Mr.  YooBoU.)  I  tlunk  yoa  are  in  favour  of    free  Seoondaiy 

Edaoation  all  round  P — ^Yes,  up  to  the  age  of  18. 

16.518.  And  yon  think  that  the  wage-oaming  classes  in  London  would 
be  in  fayonr  of  that  P — I  think  eo. 

16.519.  You  know  that  there  is  free  primary  education  all  roimd  at  tbe 
present  time  P — ^Yes. 

16.520.  And  therefore  yon  argue  that  there  should  be  freo  Seoondarj 
Education  altogether  P — ^Yes. 

16.521.  Have  you  considered  this  point;  that  althou^^  free  primary 
education  is  offered  to  all  classes,  all  classes  do  not  take  adTantage  c^  it? 
—Yes. 

16.522.  The  argument,  therefore,  that  because  the  working  classes 
obtain  free  primary  education,  the  other  classes  should  obtain  Secondary 
Educalion  free,  rather  breaks  down  if  you  consider  that  of  those  wbc« 
would  obtain  the  free  Secondary  Education,  the  vast  proportion  belong  to 
the  same  class  which  declines  to  avail  itself  of  free  primary  edncation  at 
the  present  time.  Do  you  see  that  P — I  do  not  see  that  that  would  be  any 
argument  against  it  since  the  elementary  school  is  open  to  the  middle 
classes  if  they  like  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  they  look  at  the  social 
position,  and  refuse  to  enter  a  school  upon  the  same  level  as  other  children, 
that  is  their  fault. 

16.523.  Do  not  you  see  that  if  certain  classes  for  social  reasons  refuse  to 
take  advantage  of  free  primary  education,  and  prefer  to  pay  for  it,  it 
would  be  rather  absurd  to  provide  for  them  Secondary  Education  free  of 
cost  P — That  may  bo  so ;  but  there  is  this  great  difficulty,  that  you  do  not 
want  it  to  appear  as  though  you  were  pauperising  the  children  of  the 
working  classes, — as  though  you  were  giving  it  all  round  in  a  patronising 
way. 

16.524.  To  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  question,  the  working 
classes  do  not  object,  as  a  rule,  to  paying  the  school  rate, — ^those  who  do 
pay  it  P — No. 

16.525.  Because  the  school  rate  is  for  primary  education  P — ^Yes. 

16.526.  Do  you  suppose  that  tho  wage-earning  classes  would  not  object 
to  paying  a  vastly  increased  school  rate,  part  of  which  was  to  ^  to 
Secondary  Education,  the  majority  of  which  Secondary  Education  would 
be  enjoyed  by  those  children  who  had  not  been  to  primary  schools, that  is 
to  say,  by  the  children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  not  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  at  all?— At  the  present  time,  I  think, 
there  is  an  example  in  Wales,  where  they  do  not  grumble  at  it,  bat  are 
perfectly  willing  to  levy  it  upon  themselves. 

16.527.  The  system  in  Wales  has  hardly  got  into  operation  yet? — 
Perhaps  you  can  hardly  draw  deductions  from  Wales  then ;  but  everything 
soems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  people  there  do  cheerfully  rate  themselves, 
and  do  cheerfully  pay  their  quota  towards  the  cost  of  the  education  of  no 
matter  whom. 

16.528.  Do  you  seriously  sec  now  that  the  free  provision  of  Secondary 
Education,  up  to  18  years  of  age,  would  be  mainly  for  the  children  of  the 
middle  and  upper  clahces  ? — Yes. 

16.529.  And  1o  counterbalance  that  you  must  provide  an  enormous 
number  of  free  scholarships  and  maintenance  scholarships  for  the  children 
of  the  working  classes  P — Certainly ;  I  suggest  that. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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FORTY-SECOND    DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  January  22nd,  1895. 


PrESEHT: 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMBS  BRYCB,  M.P.,  in  thb  Chaib. 

The  Right.  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbbrt,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Reverend  Edwabd  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Henkt  E.  Roscoe,  D.O.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Reverend  The  Dean  oy  Mancuesteb,  D.D. 

The  Reverend  A.  M.  Faibbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richard  Wobmbll,  D.Sc. 

Mj.  Henby  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Suite,  M.A. 

Mr.   GeOBGE  J.    COCRBUBN. 

Mr.  Chables  Fenwicb,  M.P. 
The  l!iady  Pbedbbick  Cavendish. 
Mrs.  SiDOWiCK. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbucb,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Henby  John  Rosy,  M.P.,  examined. 

16.530.  (Chairman.)  Yon  were,  I  think,  secretary  to  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  of  the  years  1864  to  1868  ? — ^Yes. 

16.531.  And  afterwards  nntil  1874  you  were  one  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  P — I  was  secretary  first,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
Commissioners. 

16.532.  Will  yon  first  favour  us  with  your  views  as  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  in 
1869,  and  as  to  the  results  of  those  changes.  There  was  an  amending  Act, 
was  there  not,  in  1873  P — ^Yes. 

16.533.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon  the  administration  of 
the  Act  down  to  1874,  inclading  the  results  of  the  Act  of  1873  P — I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  anything  special  to  mention  with  regard  to  that.  I 
think  the  facts  of  the  administration  were  generally  pretty  well  known. 

16.534.  What  would  you  say  were  the  principal  difficulties  which  you 
encountered  in  the  administration  of  the  Act  ?  —  We  met  with  yerj 
serious  opposition  under  two  or  three  heads,  especially  on  the  interfe- 
rence with  the  governing  bodies  ;  on  the  question  of  attention  to  the 
precise  rules  laid  down  by  the  founder,  and  on  the  denominational 
character  of  the  eudowments.  That  opposition  was  exceedingly  fierce 
and  it  was  brooght  to  a  head  by  the  opposition  of  the  City  of  London  to 
the  schemes  for  dealing  with  Emmanuel  Hospital  and  other  foundations 
ill  Westminnter.  Perhaps  I  may  just  mention  that  that  scheme  was 
eventually,  after  a  certain  change,  carried  into  effect,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  schools  are  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  that  everybody  is  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  change. 

16.535.  The  result  of  that  strenuous  opposition  encountered  in  some 
quarters  was,  I  snppose,  that  the  process  of  re-forming  the  endowments 
proceeded  more  slowly  than  had  been  hoped  P — ^Yea.  In  fact,  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Corporation  of  London  was  so  great 
that  we  were  hardly  able  to  take  up  some  endowments,  because  we  waited 
to  Bee  what  the  judgment  of  Parliament  would  be  upon  that  question. 
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16,5r{6.  Still,  in  spite  of  those  difficulties,  yon  did  sacceed  in  effecting 
the  reform  of  a  great  many  endowments ;  and,  sappoae  that  aix>iber 
result  was  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  practically  superaeded  ai 
respects  trusts  of  an  edacatiocal  nature  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  regard  ibart  as  one 
of  the  most  important  results  of  tVte  whole  action,  inasmuch  &ci  it  snb- 
Btituted  an  educational  consideration  in  the  reform  of  endowments  for  a 
purely  legal  one.  The  result  has  been  to  familiarize  the  public  to  a  lar^ge 
extent  with  the  necessary  reforms  which  must  be  msvde  if  endowments 
are  to  be  put  to  the  best  use  for  the  existing  generation. 

16,537.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  process  which  began  with  the  snbstini- 
tion  of  the  Charity  (.'ommission  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  &nd  went  on, 
in  the  substitution  of  the  Endowed  Schools  CommisBion  for  the  Gfaariiy 
Commission,  so  far  as  the  power  of  making  schemes  for  educatJnmaJ 
endowments  was  concerned  P — Yes. 

Chavob  IV  16,538.  What  differences  do  you  observe  between  the  adminislaration  of 

AuAiiHisTRA^  ^^®  Endowed  Schools  Commission  up  to  1874  and  the  subsequent  admini- 
TioH  OF  Eh-  stration  of  the  Charity  (yommissiouers  (when  substituted  for  the  Endowed 
Acw'to^bItc"  Schools  Commissioners)  under  tlie  Act  of  1869,  that  is  to  sav,  after  the 
TITS  GovBRir-*  blending  of  the  two  authorities  ? — What  particularly  excited  my  notice 
'"''iQ?"'^'  upon  that  point  was  the  evidence  given  before  the  recent  Houae  of  Com- 
mons Committee  on  the  Charity  Commission.  I  was  very  mnch  strode 
by  some  statements  made  by  Mr.  Acland  and  Sir  Greorg^  Kekewich. 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  utterly  different  from  anything  that 
I  was  used  to  consider  when  I  was  at  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
that  for  the  moment  I  could  hardly  understand  it;  but  I  think  it 
is  explicable  in  this  way.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commission  were, 
practically,  what  Mr.  Forater  described  them,  the  agents  of  the 
G-ovemment  of  the  day  for  working  out  the  schemes,  consequently,  we 
were,  as  we  held,  1  will  not  say  entirely,  but  practically  subordinate 
to  the  Education  Depai*tment,  and  could  not  have  carried  on  the  work 
except  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Education  Department.  Hist 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Forster  was  no  doubt  the  founder  of  the  old 
arrangement;  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  it  himself,  he  was  familiar  with 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  which  led  to  it,  and  naturally  he  was 
in  very  close  relation  to  the  whole  work,  closer  than  perhaps  could  be 
expected  from  any  gentleman  subsequently  occupying  his  position.  But 
then  came  this  next  point:  that  the  three  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners held  office  auring  pleasure  ;  there  was  no  sort  of  security  for 
their  tenure  at  all, — and  I  think  that  was  intended, — but  what  was  under- 
stood was,  that  they  were  to  be  analogous  to  the  position  of  civil  servants, 
only  the  subordination  was  secured,  not  by  the  general  principles  of  the 
service,  but  by  directly  making  us  dismissible  by  tne  Government, 
Consequently,  if  we  opposed  the  Government,  they  could,  and  probably 
ought,  to  get  rid  of  us  at  once.  That,  as  you  are  aware,  was  carried  out 
practically ;  it  was  not  a  mere  form,  although  the  precise  way  in  which 
we  were  got  rid  of  was  not  by  a  simple  dismissal;  still  practically  when 
the  Government  of  1874  came  in  and  anticipated  difficulties  in  working 
the  Commission,  they  practically  dismissed  Lord  Lyltleton  and  myself. 

16.539.  Considering  you  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  views  and 
policy  that  they  entertained,  I  suppose  P — Yes;  they  did  not  try  ns,  but 
assumed  it. 

16.540.  Assumed  that  you  were  likely  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with 
their  views  and  policy  P — Yes,  they  considered  that  we  should  be.  I  fanoy 
it  was  a  good  deal,  not  the  actual  Government  themselves  but  their 
supporters  ;  but  huwever  that  may  be,  I  only  mentiDn  the  point  to  show 
that  the  position  in  which  we  stood  then  was  one  in  which  it  was  perfectly 
natural  and  true  for  the  Government  to  speak  of  us  as  being  their  agents 
for  doing  the  work.  Now  the  case  is  different.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  the  work  was  handed  over  to  the  Charity 
Commission,  and  the  Charity  Commissioners  hold  office  for  life;  there 
were  three  of  them,  and  they  constituted  the  majority.  There  were  two 
gentlemen  appointed  to  be  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  who  held  no 
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doubt  merely  dnrinp;  pleasure ;  bnt  at  the  same  time  the  nfttnral  eifect  of  their 

l>ein|2^  associated  witb-the  other  three,  ani  the  fact  that  the  majority  were 

independent  of  the  Qoyernment,  gave  the  present  Charity  Commission 

naturally  a  mora  independent  position  than  belonged  to  ^-he  previons 

"body.    And  it  is  something  more  than  the  mere  tenure.    In  attaching 

the  work  to  the  Charity  Commission  you  were  attaching  it  to  a  body 

'wl  ich  had  a  certain  judicial  character,  and  which  had  from  long  tradition 

their  own  methods  of  working,  which  could  hardly  be  so  subordinated  to 

the  Government  as  was  the  case  with  a  body  created  for  a  definite  purpose, 

and  purely  as  the  Government's  agents. 

16,541.  You  mean  that  tha  idea  that  expeditious  ac'ion  ought  to  be  an 

important  element  in  draling  with  these  foundations,  was  one  not  likely  to 

be  BO  forcibly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  as  to  those 

of  a  temporary  body  P  —I  was  httrdly  thinking  of  the  point  of  expedition. 

What  I  was  thinking  of  was  the  language  which  Mr.  Acland  as  Yice- 

president,  and  Sir  George    Kekewich«    both   used    before  the   Select 

Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.    I  oan  refer  you  to  the  language 

they  used  directly  in  the  report  itself  of  the  Committee.    Mr.  Aclana  s 

language  is  to  be  found  in  answer  to  question  3017.    The  question  was — 

"  Then  the  responsibility  and  power  of  the  Minister  according  to  this 

"  yiew  of  things  is  surely  extremely  limited  and  fettered  ?  "  that  is  to 

say,  the  power  of  the  Vice-President  of  the   Council  in  approving  or 

disapproving  of  schemes  sent  up  to  him  by  the  Charity  Commission. 

"  Well,  I  confess,"  said  Mr.  Acland,  "  that  I  feel  this  constantly  when  I 

**  write  the  words  '  I  approve  '  after  a  scheme.    I  think  that  a  great  deal 

"  of  the  work  which  the  Charity  Commissioners  expend  on  these  schemes 

**  is  very  good  work  done,  and  that  there  are  probably  many  things  which 

'*  result  from  their  great  experience  in  schemes  which  are  sound  and 

*'  f^d ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  when  I  write  *  I  approve,'  I  write  it 

*'  m  a  sense  which  does  not  always  make  me  feel  thoroughly  comfortable  ;  '* 

and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  he   does  not  feel   himself,  although 

technically  responsible,  as  being  fully  responsible  for  the  schemes,  and 

consequently  he  does  not  like  to  write  the  word  "  approved."    Now  it  was 

distinctly  intended  at  the  time  that  the  Committee  of  Council  should  be 

the  organ  of  the  Commission  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Parliament, 

and  that  the  Government  were  fully  responsible  for  the  scheme. 

16.542  It  would  follow  fW>m  that,  would  it  not,  that  the  Government, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  in  those  days,  would  have  conferred 
with  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  on  anj  part  of  a  scheme  that 
did  not  meet  with  his  approval,  and  would  have  induced  them,  possibly, 
to  modify  itP — Preoisefy.  Tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  what  might  be 
called  underground  communication  between  the  Committee  of  Council 
and  ourselves  at  that  time ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Richmond  tells  me  that  it  was  ^ 
even  more  than  I  supposed.  But  if  there  wa43  any  question  of  real  policy, 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  Committee  of  Council,  because 
we  felt  that  we  could  not  attempt  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  had'! 
not  the  approval  of  the  (Government  of  the  day. 

16.543.  Did  you  feel  that  that  strengthened  your  hands,  so  as  to  give 
you  a  force  of  initiative  which  you  could  hardly  have  had  if  you  were 
disjoined  from  the  executive  P — 1  think  so. 

16.544.  Then  what  moral  do  you  draw  from  these  considerations  a?  Futubb  Rbla- 
regards  the  present  position  of  the  Charity  Commission  in  dealing  with  chaSitt^Co* 
educational  trusts  ? — My  own  impression  is  (I  see  that  the  Select  Com-      mibsiov  to 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  rathf'r  recommend  it)  that  in  some  way      Eiscutivk 
or  other  the  department  ought  to  be  put  in  the  same  relation  \o  the  Go^KBKiiBirT^ 
executive  government  that  they  were  in  before ;  that  is  to  say,  you  may 

either  put  them  directly  and  in  form  as  part  of  the  office  of  tho  Minister 
of  Education,  or  you  may  leave  them  in  a  kind  of  apparently  semi-inde- 
pendent position,  bnt  it  must  bo  distinctly  understood  that  they  are 
rabordinate  to  the  Government,  and  oan  only  carry  out  a  policy  which 
the  (Government  approre. 
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16,r>45.  Tbat  m%j  hftTe,  of  coarse,  the  result  that  their  policy  ai^ 
principles  in  dealing  with  edacational  foandations,  may  vary  a  good.  <l€al 
according  to  the  Goyernment  that  is  in  power  ? — To  some  extent  tKal  ii 
the  case,  but    I   do  not    know  that  it    is    so    as    mach   as    might  be 
thought.     In  1874,  nuder  the  GoTemment  which  then  came  into  oSc«. 
it  migiit  have  bijen  supposed,  as  we  were  got  rid  of  for  that  pnrpoje,  ibac 
there  wouM  be  a  Tery  considerable  change  in  policy.    My  own  iinpr\^si<:m 
is,  aUhougti  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  exact  particulars,  that    there  hat 
been  no  very  great  change  in  the  policy,  but  that  the  Commission  whiji 
succeeded  us  were  a  little  more  timid  than  we  were — perhape  joa  mav 
call  it  more  cautious — and  refrained  irom  attacking  some  of  a  class  of  es- 
dowmeniH  tbat  we  dealt  with,  or  tried  to  deal  with,  and  that  in  one  or  tv^ 
very  minute  matters  they  have  been  slightly  more  favourable  to  sosk 
views  which  the  supporters  of  the  Government  of   1874   were   ratba 
anzi(»UR  about.     I  mean  that  where  we,  in  our  schemes,  simply  ieA  is 
that  the  roHgious  education  Hhoald  be  such  as  the  trustees  or  goveroon 
Bhould  decide,  they  have  said  sometimes  that  it  shall  be  in  acoordasse 
with  the  Christian  faith,  or  that  it  shall  be  in  acoordanoe  with  the  Churdi 
of   England.    I  do  not  think,   practically,  that  that  ha^   made   mu^ 
differeiioe. 

16.546.  Did  it  make  any  sensible  difference  as  regard  the  oonstitutiis 
of  the  governing  bodies  H — I  am  not  snre.  I  have  not  followed  it  om 
minutely. 

16.547.  That  might  have  been  a  point  on  which  some  friction  arose  ?— 
I  am  not  sure ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  prevented  their  interfering  with  tht 
constitution  of  goveruing  bodies,  but  possibly  in  some  cases  they  msf 
have  nukdc  less  use  of  their  powers^^t  least,  it  is  just  possible. 

16.548.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  understand  that  yon  do  not  think  that  tha 
possibility  of  a  variation  in  policy  daring  the  tenure  of  office  by  one  or 
another  Govern  men  t  is  a  sufficient  drawback  to  outweigh  the  advantage 
which  you  would  expect  f>om  a  close  connexion  of  the  body  reforming 
educational  trusts  with  the  executive  of  the  day  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

16.549.  You  think  that  even  if  a  certain  discontinuity  in  policy  maj 
occasionally  take  place,  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  that  for  the  sake  (h 
the  momentum  that  the  reforming  authority  will  acquire  from  iti 
connexion  with  the  executive.  I  understand  that  to  be  your  way  of 
putting  itP—Tes.  I  should  like,  if  I  may  just  to  n»fer  to  one  sentence 
in  the  lieport  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  bec&use  it  seems  to 
me  to  convey  a  positive  error.  The  expression  is  this :  "  They "  (the 
committee)  "  are  satisfied  that  it  would  give  rise  "  (thai  is  to  say,  the 
division  of  the  Charity  Commission  work  into  legal  and  educational), 

both  as  regards  the  central  authority,  trustees,  local  authorities,  and  the 
public,  to  difficulties  such  as  attended  the  procedure  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  between   1869-1874,  which  *  led  to   delay,  and 
'  worse  than  delay,  to  error,'  and  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  end 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Commission."    I  do  not  know  that  the  point 
is  verv  important,  because  I  think  myself  that  there  are  advantages  in 
the  whole  being  together  at  one  office,  bat  it  is  absolutely,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  difficulty,  or  delay, 
or  error,  arising  fVom  the  existence  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
by  the   side  of  the  Charity  Commission,  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  Ci'mmission ;  so  far  as  I  know,  it  had  not 
the  remotest  connexion  with   it.     I  think  there  are  inconveniences  m 
having  to  get  papers  to  look  at  from  another  office  than  your  own,  and 
Mr.  Fearon  has  spoken  of  it  as  very  serious — more  so  than  1  thought ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  such  delay  or  error,  if  either  existed,  had  the 
remotest  connexion   with    the    dissolution  of  the    Commission.     The 
Charity  Commission  were  always  perfectly  willing  that  we  should  see 
everything  and  know    everything;    there  was    no    hitch    or   difficulty 
at  all. 

16.550.  Beverting  to  the  present  problem  before  us^  what  view  do  yoo 
take  as  to  the  relation  that  in  future  ought  to  subsist  between  the  body 
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^e&liiig  with  edacational  tmsts  and  the  ezecufciyeP — ^My  impression  is 
"tliat  probably  the  best  way  would  be  to  keep  the  Charity  Commission  as 
«b  nominally  independent  body,  bnt  to  make  the  minister  of  education  the 
oHairman — to  make  it  a  board  with  the  minister  of  education  as  the 
chairman,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  appointed  simply  other 
members  of  the  Board.  Then  according  to  my  notion,  the  Minister  of 
Sdacation  would  probably  not  attend  usually  to  the  details  of  the  matter, 
1:>iit  would  leave  them  to  the  Board ;  but  he  could  attend  at  any  time  that 
lie  thought  proper,  and  could  direct  the  policy  in  any  way  that  he  thought 
pr  viper. 

16.551.  At  any  rate,  the  result  would  be,  that  any  scheme  or  act  of  this 
body  would  be  the  act  of  the  Minister  to  all  intents  and  purposes  P  —Yes. 

16.552.  In  the  same  sense  in  which  the  act  of  any  Minister,  as,  say,  a 
Secretary  of  State,  for  instance,  is  an  executive  act  for  which  he  is 
responsible  P — I  should  think  entirely  so.  The  analogy  was  given  by  Lord 
Welby,  I  think,  of  the  Commissioners  oi  Customs  and  Lxriso  and  of 
Income  Tax,  who  are  nominally  independent,  but  are  Si*id  to  be  practically 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  Chiancellor  of  the  Excheqaer. 

16.553.  As  they  are  in  fact  P — I  think  that  the  general  public  are  not 
quite  fully  aware  of  that,  and  it  is  possible  in  the  other  case  that  the 
general  public  might'  not  be  aware  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
of  any  consequence.  If  there  came  to  be  any  such  things  as  legal  appeals 
from  what  I  have  Tentured  to  suggest  should  be  called  the  central 
charities  board  (or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it},  it  would  not  be  so  directly 
as  it  were  an  appeal  against  the  Minist-er,  but  ratner  an  appeal  a^inst 
the  particular  department  for  which  he  was  officially  responsible.  Bat  I 
do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  that.  I  think  that  Ministers  must  take  the 
chance,  if  they  go  wrong  on  legal  points,  of  being  set  right  sometimes. 

16.554.  Bat  it  has  been  represented  to  us  thot  the  Charity  Commission 
has  rather  a  pccaliar  position,  being  on  the  one  side,  as  regards  most  of  the 
work  it  does  for  educational  trusts,  an  administrative  body,  and  on  the  other 
aide,  a  judicial  body,  which  has  a  number  of  statutes  to  construe,  and  which 
to  a  certain  extent  has  even  retained  some  of  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  such  as  the  power  to  sanction  a  compromise.  How 
would  you  propose  to  deal  with  those  functions  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion so  far  as  tiiey  relate  to  (educational  trusts  F — I  was  very  much  struck 
bv  the  eyidence  given  by  Lord  Davey  before  the  Select  Cotnmittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  believe  he  has  been  befoi*e  this  body  also.  Ho 
said  to  the  Committee :  I  understand  bv  judicial  business,  business 
exercised  by  a  judge  of  a  court,  and  the  Charity  Commissioners  do,  in 
all  their  scheme-making  power,  exercise  the  business  of  the  Court  of 
Clumcery  subject  to  the  rule  of  cy-prha^  and  some  other  matters  too.  Now 
my  own  strong  opinion  is,  that  there  is  very  little  indeed  of  the  Charity 
Commission's  work  which  could  be  properly  called  judicial  work.  I 
think  it  is  administratiye  work. 

16.555.  You  would  observe,  would  you  not,  that  although  you  may  call 
in  one  sense  the  work  that  they  took  over  from  the  Court  of  Chancery 
judicial  work,  a  great  deal  of  that  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  not  truly  judicial,  but  rather  administrative  ? — I  think  it  was 
administrative  work,  and  generally  badly  administered,  and  I  think  it  has 
been  an  exceedingly  gooa  thing,  that  it  has  been  practically  taken  away 
from  them.  1  do  not  think  that  any  of  that  work  can  oe  described  as  judicial 
vork  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  act.  When  you 
get  a  claim  between  parties  there,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  you  require 
to  have  it  heard  in  open  court  with  proper  witnesses,  and  you  require  a 
judicial  mind  to  deal  with  it.  Bat  that  is  not  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Chflfity  Commission  at  all.  They  have  actually  no  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  a  question  of  title  as  regards  charitable  property . 

16.556.  They  have,  on  a  (question  of  title,  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
now,  have  they  not  F — I  think  as  regards  the  question  of  title,  the  persons 
woold  naturally  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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16,567.  But  the  Charity  Commission  sometimes  direct  the  matter  to  W 
taken  to  the  Conrt  of  Ohanoery  P — I  am  not  snre  how  it  ia  on  thoae  poiBaL 
bat  it  is  BO  whenever  they  oooaider  a  point  to  be  too  contentioiis  to  be 
properly  decided  by  them* 

16,»^58.  Bat  there  are  two  cases  which  hare  been  pat  to  ns  in  eTidcooe, 
as  beinp:  cases  in  which  the  Charity  Commission  exercise  a  specirs  of 
jndictal  funcliou.  One  is  the  case  in  which  they  get  advice  wluci 
exonerates  the  trustees  from  responsibility  if  they  follow  it ;  and  the  other 
is  the  case  in  which  they  may  sanction  a  compromise.  Rbonid  yon  tbok 
that  there  woald  be  Anj  difficnlty  in  harinff  those  cases  mlao  pla[ced  nado' 
the  control  of  an  execative  minister  P—  No,  I  shoold  not.  I  think  they  « 
practically  more  of  an  sd minis trative  character.  If  it  were  at  all  % 
question  of  frand  on  the  part  of  a  trnstee,  it  would  be  a  diflerent  tbw 
altogether. 

lf),559.  That  is  not  the  case  that  I  am  patting  to  jon.  You  wtMiii 
conceive  then  that  the  whole  woi'k  of  the  Charity  Commission,  so  far  as  is 
relates  to  educatiunal  trusts,  should  go  over  ir.  tne  same  way  •  yon  wo«k 
not  make  any  exception  with  regard  to  what  has  been  called  the  judicial 
side  of  that  work  P — No. 

15.560.  Then  how  woald  you  applv  that  to  the  rest  of  ihe  Cbmnn- 
Commissioned  work  P — I  Bhould  keep  the  whole  of  the  work  together. 

16.561.  Then  you  would  transfer  also  to  the  Education  Minister  thai 
part  of  the  Charity  Commission  work  which  is  non-educational  .'—I 
should  constiiutc  something  like  a  central  charities  board,  as  I  hare 
ventured  to  call  it. 

10.562.  But  even  those  charities,  which  are  not  educational,  and  jurb- 
diction  over  them  would  in  your  view  follow  with  the  educational  tmsca 
and  go  over  to  this  new  body  which  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Adinister  of  KducationP — Yes,  and  not  merely  when  they  are  mixed 
with  education  trusts,  bnt  also  all  other  charitable  trusts. 

16,56«^  Not  merely  in  the  case  of  mixed  endowments,  a  case  which  has 
been  pres^'cd  upon  us,  but  also  in  the  case  of  trusts  which  arc  nt>t  edurs- 
tionalin  any  Fcnseof  thewordP — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practic- 
able to  separate  thcni.  and  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  very  aseFal.  I  see 
no  objection  whatever  to  having  a  minister,  whatever  he  mny  be 
called,  viXxo  should  have  control  over  the  administration  of  charities," just 
as  over  the  administration  of  education  ;  and  as  they  are  often  mixed 
it  is  better  th  it  tbcy  should  go  to  one  minister  rather  than  to  two  or 
three. 

16,5di.  Assuming  that  change  to  be  made,  do  you  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  greater  extension  of  the  power 
enjoyed  by  the  present  Charity  Commissioners  to  divert  fnnd^  from  one 
application  to  another  P — I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  now  that  tbe 
powers  given  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  varying  a  trust  in  any  way 
subject  to  the  general  devotion  to  education,  has  been  exceedingly  itsefol. 
and  that  anything  less  could  hardly  have  sufficed  for  effecting  the  reform 
required.  1  can  see  no  rea«on  why  something  of  the  same  kind  shcfuld 
not  be  applied  to  charities  generally.  The  reason  why  I  think  Lord 
Davey  laia  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  judicial  character  of  the  work 
of  the  Charity  Commission  is  on  account  of  its  carrying  oat  the  doctrine 
of  cy-prhs.  My  own  strong  opinion  is  that  the  doctrine  of  cy-pret  is  both 
absurd  and  very  harmful  indeed.  It  gives  a  bias  and  restriction  which 
persons  never  would  dream  of  giving  otherwise.  The  whole  doctrine  ol 
ey-pihs  rests  originally  upon  this  notion,  that  if  a  testator  or  donor's 
precise  instructions  cannot  be  carried  out,  yon  should  get  as  near  to  tbem 
as  you  can ;  tbe  theory  being  that  if  what  he  originally  put  down 
cannot  bj  carried  out,  he  would  have  adopted  something  of  the  same 
kind  Now  my  own  impression  is  that  with  re^rd  to  a  large  number  of 
donors  and  tebtators  that  is  utterly  wrong.  *  I  think  that  if  you  come  across 
gentlemen  of  that  kind  they  would  say  very  often  "  If  I  cannot  give  it 
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precisely  in  that  way,  I  will  not  give  it  at  all,  op  I  will  give  it  to  some- 

t.biiig  totally  diflfemnt."    Consequently  the  dootrine  of  cy-pres  seems  to 

xn.e  to  lack  foundation  in  reason.     Persons  are  very  curious  in  some  of 

iilxeso  matters.    It  is  not  quite  an  analogous  case,  but  I  know  something 

like   it.     I  know  a  gentleman  well,   a  very  earnest   person,    who  was 

Tiot     satisfied  with  the  conscience  clause;  he   thought  it   was   grossly 

nn  Tair  to  Nonconformists,  and  he  stipulated  that  the  parents  of  any  12 

scliol&rs  should  have  the  right  of  having  any  religion  which  they  de« 

Tdanded  taught  by  the  school  authorities.     This  was  rejected,  and  he  left 

tbe  trust  altogether,  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it;  he  would 

not  accept  a  modification  of  it,  and  gave  it  up  entirely.     Something  of  the 

e&me  kind  I  think  you  will  find  applies  to  donors  generally.    You  never 

c&n  toll  the  precise  point  in  the  mind  of  a  donor  on  which  they  lay  stress. 

and  consequently  if  you  alter  any  point  you  may  be  entirely  altering  his 

^visbes  altogether;  so  that  I  think  the  doctrine  of  ey'prhi  will  often 

ntterly  fail  of  fulfilling    the   injunctions  of   the  donor;    and  that  the 

only  reasonable  course  u  to  treat  an  endowment  as  perfectly  free  within 

the  general  large  limits  to  which  the  donor  has  devoted  his  money  to 

charity. 

16,565.  Would  yon  go  so  far  as  to  put  it  in  this  way — that  we  may 

assume  that  what  the  donor  desired  was  to  confer  a  public  benefit,  and 

that  being  his  main  desire,  the  best  way  of  carrying  it  out  is  to  let  the 

State,  through  its  properly  constituted  organ  in  each  age,  say  what  is  the 

best  application  of  the  endowment,  and  in  that  way  carry  out  the  view  of 

the  donor  P—  Exactly  so ;  I  think  it  is  the  only  reasonable  view  to  take. 

You  may  guess  a  little  of  what  the  donor  would  say  if  he  lived  20  or 

30  years  ago  ;  but  beyond  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  cruel  thing  to  donors, 

when  they  did  all  that  they  could  to  beneSt  education  or  some  charity  by 

the  best  means  that  they  could  in  their  day,  that  you  should  not  take  the 

best  means  of  benefiting  the  charity  after  their  death,  irrespective  of  the 

doctrine  of  cy-prh. 

16.566.  In  fact  it  is  paying  the  highest  compliment  that  you  can  to  the 
donor  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  wished  you  to  do  what  you  now  think 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  ? — It  is  the  only  reasonable  view,  I  think. 

16.567.  You  conceive  that  the  acceptance  of  a  charity  by  the  State, 
and  the  permission  to  devote  it  to  permanent  charitable  uses,  ought 
to  be  CDnditioned  by  the  power  of  the  State  to  divert  it  in  such  manner 
as  you  have  indicated  P— Yes.  I  should  suggest  that  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  charities  should  be  classed 
in  some  such  classes  as  these  :  educational,  religious,  medical,  eleemosy- 
nary, or  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  or  art,  or  generally,  for 
other  public  pu^'poses,  and  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Charity 
Oonimigsioners,  or  their  BUcceBSOrs,  by  scheme  to  vary  the  trusts  of  any 
particular  charity  within  ihose  classes  reppectively,  provided  that  due 
regard  was  had  to  the  denominational  character  of  a  religious 
charity,  and  that  further  consents  were  required  for  the  conversion 
of  a  non-educational  charity  to  education,  or  from  one  general  head  to 
another. 

16.568.  But  then  you  would  still  adhere  to  the  oy-prhs  doctrine  to  this 
'  extent,  that  yon  would  bring  each  charity  under  a  definite  head  or  class, 

and  allow  the  diversion  only  within  the  limits  of  ihat  class  ? — I  would 
allow  the  variation  to  any  extent  within  that  class,  and,  with  certain  con- 
sents. I  would  allow  them  to  be  transferred  from  one  class  to  another. 
In  the  case  of  a  religious  charity  the  denominational  character  given 
should  be  preserved,  and  not  varied  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
trastees  or  governing  bodv  of  the  denomination ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese;  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  provincial  charity, 
DO  charity  should  be  changed  from  one  general  description  to  another 
without  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  or  the  district  council, — possibly 
you  might  put  in  some  other  body, — but  that  with  such  consent  the 
OommisBionera  might  so  vary  the  trust  as  even  to  alter  the  general 
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object   of  the  cliarity.     I  do  not   know  whether  the    CommiaBioiiert 
have  had  many  cases  brought  before  them  of  the  cy^prhB  doctrine,  but 
there  are  two  very   strong  ones   mentioned,  I  think,  in  Ch&pter  lY. 
of  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  pp.  449,  460.    Take, 
again,   a  charity  that  has  been  broaght  before   yon,    snch    as  that  of 
Betton's.    That  is  a  very  remarkable  case,  becanse  one-half  of  it  be  gave 
for  redeeming  British  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Barbary,  one    foarth   to 
charity  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  City  and  sabnrbs  of 
London — no  school  to  receive  more  than  201.  a  year,  and  the  other  fonnh 
to  pay  lOl.  a  year  to  a  clergyman  to  perform  divine  service  in  the  Iron- 
mongers Hospital,  and  (in  consideration  of  the  care  of  the  Gompanj  in 
executing  his  will)  the  residue  to  the  decayed  freemen  of  the  Comp  iny. 
It  seems  to  ni')  that   perROus  going  ui>on  the  doctrine  of  cy-pres  migbi 
take  very  different  views.    One  might  say  that  the  first  moiety  has  tailed, 
and  the  reasonable  thing  is  to  divide  it  among  the  other  tvro.     Another 
person  might  say,  No,  that  would  be  giving  a  greater  proportion  of  it  to 
the  Company,  and  the  Company  were  only  to  have  a  small   snm   for 
looking  after  the  trust,  consequently  that  would  not  be  reasonable ;  bat 
the  first  moiety  being  inoperative,  and  the  third  quarter  being  operative, 
why  not  give  the  whole  to  the  thiid,  and  let  them  all  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England  schools  at  20/.  a  year  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Loncion. 
Then  another  person  might  say,  No  $  if  there  are  no  slaves  to  be  found 
now  in  Turkey  and  Barbary,  there  are  plenty  of  slaves  in  Africa  and 
America ;  why  not  transfer  it  to  them  P 

16.569.  But  not  Christian  slaves,  as  a  rule? — Another  person  might  say. 
Well,  but  these  are  British  slavus ;  obviously  his  obje-t  is  to  benefit 
British  subjects  in  great  distress ;  suppose  you  give  it  to  imprisoned 
debtors,  or  unfortunate  bankrupts,  or  shipwrecked  mariners.  And  so 
you  might  go  on  with  all  sorts  of  suggHi^tions.  Theie  is  no  principle 
about  the  matter. 

16.570.  However,  even  with  your  scheme  of  heads,  I  do  not  know  to 
what  head  you  would  refer  the  class  of  the  ransom  of  slaves  in  Barbary  ? 
—It  might  be  general,  or  it  might  be  eleemosynary.  I  should  be  willing 
individually  to  give  very  much  larger  pawera.  1  only  regard  these  heads 
as  following  the  analogy  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acr,  and  likely  to 
make  the  general  power  more  palatable  to  many  people.  My  own  im- 
pression is,  that  whatever  charity  you  are  dealiiig  with,  p<»ople  will  have 
some  such  notions  in  their  minds,  and  yon  may  trust  reasonable  govern- 
ing bodies  or  a  reasonable  central  authority  to  oome  to  a  proper  oonclusion. 

16.571.  In  fact  you  would  say  that  the  cy-pres  doctrine,  when  it  was 
originally  introduced,  may  have  been  a  transition  from  the  old  rigidity  of 
view  to  a  somewhat  more  liberal  extension  of  it,  and  so  this  clasttification 
which  you  propose  now  goes  a  stop  further,  because  public  opinion  has 
moved ;  but  you  yourself  .vould  be  prepared  to  go  somewhat  further  than 
your  classification  ? — Yes. 

16.572.  Now  Tou  would  say,  I  take  it,  that  the  problem  as  it  presented 
itself  to  you  when  you  were  an  Endowed  Schools  Commissioner  has  been 
largely  altered  by  subsequent  legislation  P — Yes. 

16.573.  Particularly,  I  suppose,  by  the  results  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870  P — Yes.  That,  to  some  extent,  was  taken  into 
account  in  the  Act  of  1873,  which  removed  certain  endowmenta  for 
elementary  education  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 

16.574.  But  the  full  effects  of  that  Act  had  hardly  been  reached  in 
1873  ;  it  has  gone  on  operating  very  much  farther  since  P — ^Yea. 

16.575.  You  would  say,  I  suppose,  that  the  most  important  result  of  the 
Elementary  Education  ^  ct  has  been  the  establishment  in  very  many  placet 
of  school  boards,  and  the  consequent  general  provision  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  in  later  times  the  development  of  the  higher  grade  BchoolB, 
and  of  higher  grade  departments  in  elementary  schools  P — Quite  so.  The 
last  is  very  important,  because  I  think  it  is  practically  remedying  v^at 
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"tlie   Schools  Inquiry  OommisBion  thought  one  of  the  most  important 
defects,  namely  the  non-existeace  of  third  grade  schools. 

16.576.  Yon  would  say  that  those  higher  grade  elementary  schools  have 
ixi  many  places  stepped  into  the  gap  which  you,  the  Commission  of  1867, 
Tioted  P — I  es. 

16.577.  Then  I  suppose  you  would  also  say  that  the  Technical  In- 
struction Act,  and  the  application  of  the  grant  arising  from  the  receipt 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  has  also  had  a  very  important  effect 
npon  education? — ^Yes,  it  has  bad  some  good  and  some  bad  efiPect.    I 
tbiirik  it  was  no  blame  to  anybody,  but  I  must  say  it  was  very  unfortunate 
tliat  it  was  flung  at  the  county  councils  in  the  way  that  it  was  without  any 
previous  arrangement  being  made.    You  see  it  amounts  to  a  good  deal 
xnore  than  the  actual  value  of  all  the  endowments  at  the  present  time.    I 
tliink  that  the  endowments  within  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  have  been 
stated  at  aboat  700,0002.  a  year,  which  is  abont  the  same  amount  as  the 
gprant ;  but  then  you  must  take  off  that  portion  of  the  endowments  which 
are  non-edacational,  because  I  think  the  figure  of  700,0002.  includes  all 
mixed  charities  of  which  part  is  educational. 

16,573.  You  would  also  say,  I  suppose,  that  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment and  administration  are  a  muco  larger  deduction  to  be  made  front 
endowments  than  would  have  to  be  made  from  the  county  conncirs 
grant? — Yes,  at  least  as  it  has  been  managed  at  present.  I  think  if  you 
put  the  endowments  (it  is  a  guess,  but  from  some  little  knowledge) 
at  fTom  500,0002.  to  600,0002.  a  year,  it  is  about  the  amount ;  so  that  this^ 
technical  instruction  money  is  more. 

16.579.  And  in  many  cases  those  eadowments  have  diminished  since 
your  time  owing  to  the  fall  in  agricultural  prices  P — ^Yes,  but  in  other 
cases  they  have  increased.  I  daresay  that  the  increase  is  more  on  the 
whole  than  the  diminution,  because  the  value  of  house  property  ha& 
increased.  But  this  money  is  now  being  worked  in  such  a  way  that  there 
is  no  knowing  what  the  result  will  be,  and  I  think  that  if  the  Com- 
missioners can  in  any  way  remove  the  present  inconveniences  they  will 
be  doing  a  very  good  thing.  We  are  very  much  pressed  by  them  in 
Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  actually  two  boards 
ruling  adjacent  territories  which  are  practically  part  oi*  one  town. 

16.580.  You    mean    Manchester    and     SalfordP — Yes.      Salford    has   Ivconvivibst 
actually  built  a  very  large  building  intended  for  technical  instruction      ssbitlts  ov 
which  I  should  have  thought  would  use  up  a  good  deal  of  their  money   TrcHiria^^Ur- 
for  some  time,  and  Manchester  is  preparing  to  build  a  larger  building.       rrsvcriov  Acts 


16.581.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  how  much  that  building  is 
expected  to  cost  P — The  Salford  building,  I  believe,  will  cost  80,0002. 

16.582.  Is  it  tme  that  the  Manchester  one  is  to  cost  a  good  deal  more 
than  100,0002.  P — Yes,  that  is  said  to  be  the  case.  And  here  incidentally 
I  should  like  to  bring  before  the  Commission  this.  I  asked  one  of  the 
councillors  of  Salford  casually,  "How  did  jou  get  this  money P"  He 
said,  "  We  are  raising  it  by  a  loan,  and  it  is  not  to  be  paid  off  for  ninety 
"  years."  Now  if  that  is  the  case  (it  was  one  of  the  councillors  who  told 
me  this)  I  hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  able  to  make  some  kind 
of  suggestion  to  the  (Government  authorities  in  these  cases,  not  to 
sanction  loans  for  building^  which  it  will  require  three  generations  to 
pay  off.  The  whole  aspect  of  things  may  be  different  in  fifty  or  sixty 
years  from  what  it  is  now,  and  while  it  is  hard  perhaps  for  every 
generation  to  bear  the  whole  expenditure  for  permanent  purposes  like 
that,  they  ought  to  bear  a  good  deal  of  it ;  we  are  changing  so  fast  that 
it  does  not  do  to  saddle  posterity  with  these  large  debts. 

16.583.  Taking  the  case  of  the  Manchester  building,  in  what  relation, 
if  any,  is  the  Manchester  scheme,  whose  building  is  to  cost  120,0001.  or 
more,  to  stand  to  Owens  College  P — ^Nobody  knows.  Our  present  fear  is 
that  they  may  take  to  gradually  developing  a  considerable  boys  school 
there  which  may  rival,  and  probably  damage,  the  grammar  school,  and 
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that  in  the  upper  parts  they  may  continually  develop  in  a  more  scientific 
direction,  so  as  to  riya],  and  probably  damage,  Owens  College- 

16.584.  And  at  anjr  rate  whether  they  damage  those  twro  excell^i 
institutions  or  not,  the  result  would  be  to  institute  a  certain,  ftmoaut  of 
needless  competition  and  waste? — Yes.  I  myself  do  not  tHink  il»it, 
except  pNerhaps  in  London,  you  can  get  a  supply  of  scholars  Bofficieot  for 
two  mstituiions  carrying  on  higher  education  of  that  kind,  eitlier  soch  wm 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  or  Owens  College.  Yon  require  a 
certain  number  of  scholars  to  make  the  thing  effective,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  is  required,  and  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  ordioary  way 
you  can  expect  either  a  supply  of  scholars  or  a  supply  of  money  far  two 
or  more  institutions  which  will  oTerlap,  and  partly,  indeed,  dir&ctly  riTal 
each  other. 

16.585.  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  Owens  College  to  this    ixxstita- 
tion,  from  what  you  have  said  the  natural  thing  would  be  for  the    Ytigher 
scientific  instruction  to  be  given  at  or  in  connexion  with  Owens   OoIIe^e, 
and  fur  whatever  work  is  done  by  the  town  council  out  of  its  g^razx^  so   be 
work  of  apomewhac  different  nature  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.    I  think   tl»a^  ao 
far  as  regards  properly  technical  instruction  in  the  ordinary  sense*  l^iiere 
is,  or  was,  an  opening  for  it,  which  is  now  being  filled  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  technical  institution,  and  that  to  give  it  a  proper  endowment   axid  a 
proper  footing  is  r'ght  enough;  but  there  is  a  great  tendency  when  joa 
get  a  body  with  a  large  pum  of  public  money  to  develop  its  own  instf^ntico 
irresjjective  of  in  hat  there  may  be  around  it. 

16.586.  How  do  you  account  for  that  tendency.      One  wonld   fa»Te 
thought  that  in  a  community  like  Manchester  the  town  council  waald 
have  been  alive  to  the  desii-ability  of  working  in  conjunction  with  tho^a 
other  authorities  that  they  foimd  o.i  the  spot,  and  especially  with  one  irith 
which  they  had  been  already  associated,  and  for  which  they  entertained 
<uch  respect  as  they  did  for  Owecs  College  P — I  think  one  might  ha^e 
expected  it  a  priori.    I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  part  of  a  deliberate 
purpose  ;  it  is  only  that  people  go  on  developing  gradually  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  own  institution.     They  might  say :  *It  would  be  better  if 

•  **  we  trained  our  own  boys  for  our  purpose  ;**  and  then,  "  Why  shonld 
"  we  not  give  them  this  additional  instruction,  which  we  can  give,  and 
'*  which  will  save  their  going  to  Owens  College,  and  save  them  expense?'* 

.  It  is  perfectly  natural  as  it  arises.  Any  public  body,  especially  a  school 
board  or  a  corporation,  I  think,  likes  to  have  the  whole  thirg  under  their 
own   control  and   management,  ^-especially  a  town  corporation.     And 

•it  is  the  most  absurd  thing  possible  that  Manchester  ana  Salford  shoald 

^act  in  this  matter  without  regard  to  one  another. 

16.587.  Would  you  not  say  that  there  is  a  j^ood  deal  of  municipal 
rivalry  between  Manchester  and  Salford  P — Yes,  m  some  cases  I  suppooe 
there  may  be  some. 

16.588.  Could  you  expect  that  the  rivalry  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
could  be  quenched  otherwise  than  by  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  munici- 
palities P — There  may  be  intermediate  measures  short  of  that,  but  I  think 
the  sooner  the  two  muaicipalities  are  amalgamated  the  better. 

CoirsTiTUTios       16,589.    But  reverting  rather  to  the  case  of  Owens  College  and  the 

ov  Local  Bdu-  corporation,  how  do  you  sugs^est  that  a  difficulty  of  that  kind  should  be 

A^HoiuTT  »  dealt  with ;  what  recommendation  do  you  put  before  us  ? — It  would  be  as 

CoviTTT        part  of  a  general  plan.  I  should  have  put  the  whole  of  the  700,0002.  a  year, 

BoBouoHB.      ^jjjg  technical  in^itruction  money,  in  the  hands  of  a  separate  body — ^not  the 

corporation,  and  not  the  school  board,  but  one  composed  considerably  of 

persons  nominated  by  them  but  with  other  representatives,  and  persona 

who  would  be  able  to  look  at  the  thing  from  a  more  general  point  of  view. 

16,590.  What  sorts  of  other  bodies  do  you  contemplate  as  being 
qualifiod  to  nominate  members  on  this  local  authoiity  which  you  have 
aketched  out  P — I  would  say  that  one  part  of  every  county  charities  board 
should  bo  aopointed  by  the  county  council — ^that  in  the  case  of  Manchester 
would  be  the  raunicipal  council ;  one  part  either  nominated  by  the  county 
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oonncil  outside  their  own  body,  or  elected  at  the  same  time  as  thej  elect  the 
county  council.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  yon  want  direct  popular  election, 
'^vhich  for  many  purposes  might  be  desirable,  yon  might  get  it  without 
xanch  troablo  or  difficulty  by  holding  the  election  at  the  same  time  as 
"thG  county  councii  election.  That  is  not  very  common  in  England^  but  I 
l3el*eYe  it  is  common  in  America. 

16.591.  It  is  common  in  America,  but  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
i  t  has  worked  well  in  America  P — That  I  would  rather  leaye  it  to  you  to 
say. 

16.592.  If  I  may  reply  to  your  question,  I  should  say  that  it  worked  Tery 
t>adly  P — Then  of  course  it  need  not  be  ;  I  do  not  see  any  ground  for 
thinking  that  it  would  work  badly  in  England,  but  I  only  throw  that  cut 
as  being  a  means  of  getting  popular  election  in  England  without 
confusion. 

16.593.  The  cases  are  not  parallel,  because  while  the  thing  is  carried 
to  BO  great  an  excess  in  America,  a  moderate  adoption  of  it  in  England 
might  not  be  accompanied  by  the  same  evils  ? — I  do  not  consider  that 
esBential ;  it  might  be  done  by  allowing  the  county  council  to  nominate 
outside  their  own  body. 

16.594.  Then  you  would  also  hare  some  representatives  of  the  School 
Board  P — Yes,  I  should  have  another  portion  elected  by  the  School  Board, 
regard  being  had  to  their  relative  importance ;  and  another  part 
nominated  by  the  Crown  and  the  universities  and  university  colleges  in 
the  district.  I  should  have  thought  roughly  that  thoy  might  be  divided 
into  somewhere  about  fourths,  giving  possibly  the  county  council  one 
member  more  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but  I  do  not  think  these  precise 
proportions  arc  essential.  Then  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and  expenses 
required  for  the  adminisi  ration  should,  I  think,  be  provided  by  the 
county  council  out  of  their  general  fund. 

16.595.  Not  out  of  the  grant  that  goes  now  to  technical  instruction  P — I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary :  the  expenses  could  be  charged  upon  the 
grant  if  it  were  thought  proper. 

16.596.  Would  you  also  give  them  a  rating  power  for  educational  Eatiko  Power 
purposes  P— I  should  certainly  give  them  a  rating  power  for  educational  of^Sbcohdabt 
purposes ;  I  should  not  compel  them  to  use  it.  Education. 

16.597.  Do  you  conceive  from  your  knowledge  of  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  question,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  most 
cases  for  either  counties  or  boroughs  to  exercise  a  rating  power  for 
Secondary  and  Technical  Education,  having  regard  in  the  first  place  to 
these  grants  which  now  are  ^ven  under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act,  and 
in  the  second  place  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  grants,  and  in  the 
third  place  to  existing  endowments  P — ^I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  well 
jadge  of  that.  Manchester  is  rather  peculiar.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
might  be  with  regard  to  counties,  especially  counties  with  a  larg^  mass 
of  rural  population  where  you  might  have  a  little  difficulty  in  providing 
the  builoings ;  and  what  you  might  call  travelling  scholarships  and  so 
on.  I  mean  scholarships  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
attending  a  distant  school. 

16.598.  But  you  might  also  expect  in  most  of  our  rural  counties  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  ancient  endowments,  mi^ht  you  not  P — ^Yes ;  but 
ancient  endowments  are  generally  tied  by  locality,  and  would  not  be 
available  always  for  the  parpose.  Of  course,  the  old  expression  of  Mr. 
Erie's  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  ^ve  power  to  tarn  a  boys' 
school  in  Northumberland  into  a  girls'  school  in  Cornwall  is  an  extrava- 
gant statement  of  the  power,  and  such  a  change  cannot  often  be  made ; 
but  the  nearest  case  that  T  can  remember  of  a  change  of  that  kind  was 
when  40.000/.  belonging  to  the  Aldenham  Boys'  Grammar  School  in 
Herttbi  d shire  was  applied  to  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for 
Girls  in  North  London.  That  was  literally  money  taken  from  boys  and 
applied  to  girls,  and  in  a  difierent  locality ;  but  at  the  sams  time  the 
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transfer  was  nataralljr  fkToared  bj  this  circamstence,  that  ihmit 
arose  from  land  in  the  place  to  which  it  was  then  applied. 

16.599.  So  that  the  nneamed  increment  aroae  from  St.  Pancras  ? 
I  think,  however,  that  ^neitklly  yon  mn^t  have  regard   T^erj 
to  the  existing  local  position  of  the  endowments. 

16.600.  Coming  back  to  Manchester,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
technical  instroction  grant  which  comes  to  the  town  coancils  of  M^a- 
chc9tor  and  Salford,  and  also  the  endowment  of  the  grammar   sehooL 
which  is  respectable,  and  also  the  large  snms  earned  bj  ntieans  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  grant  in  Manchester,  do  you  think  thst  it 
would  be  necessary  to  exercise  a  rating  power  for  the  p arposes  of  secondary 
and  technical  instrnction  P — I  can  hardly  say  ;  I  have  not  looked  at  it  in 
that  view.     I  think  that  they  oaght  to  have  the  power,  bat  I  do  not  tbfnk 
it  would  be  exercised  nnless  it  were  really  nsefnl  and  in  accordance  ^ritb 
the  general   wishes  of  the  people,    Yun   mention   other  sources  ;    yxta 
mention  the  Science  and  Art  Department  grants.    I  have  no  ri^ht  to  giy^ 
an  opinion  upon  them,  bnt  I  view  that  money  with  a  great  deal  of  Bnspicioii. 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  a  great  deal  of  it,  at  any  rate  till  lately,  was 
not  more  or  less  wasted.     Some  of  the  boys  of  the  grammar  school  used  to 
get  certificates  for  lower  chcinintry  and  all  kinds  of  things,  which  most 
have  implied  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
the  school  to  a8certain,  and  ought  not  to  have  required  a  national  body 
and  a  national  grant  for  the  purpoiie.     I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
is  done  away  with  now,  but  I  must  leave  to  othars  to  deal  with   the 
Science  and  Art  Department  grant ;  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it,  bat 

I  think  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  reorganization  to  bring  it  into 
harmony. 

16.601.  I  only  point  your  attention  to  that  for  this  reason,  that  it  repre- 
sents a  large  snm  of  money  which,  if  continued  upon  anything  like  its 
present  basis,  would,  though  not  necessarily  awarded  in  the  same  way,  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  and  technical  instruction  P — Yea, 

I  SUp{>OA0. 

16.602.  Will  von  now  go  on  with  vour  sketch  of  a  plan.  You  have 
spoken  so  far  of  a  borough ;  how  would,  you  constitute  a  similar  aathority 
for  a  county.  In  the  case  of  a  county  you  would  not  have  a  school  board 
to  be  one  of  your  nominative  authorities  P  -L  should  have  thought  that 
there  would  be  some  school  boards  in  most  counties,  but  I  do  not  know. 

16.603.  Yes,  there  are ;  but  nothing  that  holds  in  the  county  the  same 
place  that  the  school  board  holds  in  the  borough  P — ^No  doubt. 

16.604.  School  boards  are  in  many  counties,  as  you  know,  scattered  and 
few,  and  comparatively  animportantP — Then  if  they  are  unimportant,  I 
should  not  regard  them  much ;  but  in  that  case  you  would  have  other 
bodies  to  nominate.  In  Manchester  you  have  only  one  council,  but  of 
course  in  an  adminstrative  county  there  would  be  a  good  many  towns 
with  their  own  local  boards  and  councils. 

16.605.  That  I  suppose  would  be  your  way  of  dealing  with  the  local 
authority.  As  regards  the  central  authority,  you  conceive  that  some 
general  central  supervising  or  administrative  authority  is  needed? — ^I 
should  establish  what  I  have  given  the  name  of  a  Central  Charities 
Board. 

16.606.  Would  that  be  part  of  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
of  the  future  ? — It  would  be  the  Minister  of  Education  plus  the  Charity 
Commission. 

16.607.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  would  be  any  other  functions  that 
such  a  central  authority  might  discharge  in  connexion  with  Secondary 
Education  besides  reforming  educational  trusts  ? — The  powers  which  I 
have  noted  are  (1)  to  exercise  the  powers  under  the  Charity  Commission 
Acts;  iZ)  to  make  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  but  omitting 
some  parts  of  the  present  procedure ;  (o)  to  appoint  inspectors  who  would 
sit  on  county  boards  ana  the  governing  bodies  of  charicies,  and  who 
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"w^onld  also  condnot  an  official  iiispeotion  of  Boliools  and  other  institationt. 
IBy  an  official  inspection,  I  mean  what  I  think  Mr.  Fearon  has  defined 
on.  different  occasions,  that  is  to  say,  simply  an  inspection  in  order  to  see 
tiliAt  the  scheme  or  orders  of  the  hoard  are  heing  properly  carried  out. 

16.608.  Not  an  educational  inppectionP — ^No. 

16.609.  Would  you  have  an  educational  inspection  P — That  T  should  he 
inclined  to  leave  to  another  hody. 

16.610.  Another  central  hody  do  you  mean? — I  think  that  if  it  is  to  be 
done  by  auy  central  body,  it  ought  t )  come  to  a  central  body  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  registration  of  teachers.  Perhaps  I  lAight 
be  allowed  to  postpone  that  till  later.  Then  (4)  to  appoint  governors  of 
some  important  scnools ;  (5.)  to  invite  or  even  to  order  conferences  of 
county  councils  or  boards,  or  the  formation  of  joint.committees  or  boards. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  arn  many  counties  which  it  would  be  exceedingly 
dAsirable  should  work  together  and  especially  conn  ties  and  county 
boroughs.  I  think  it  would  be  absurd  at  present  to  give  this  large  sum 
of  technical  instruction  money  to  be  dispersed  about  amongst  the  coanty 
boroughs  and  county  councils.  Many  of  these  county  boroughs,  accord- 
ing to  the  line  of  population  that  has  been  now  drawn,  are  really  part 
of  the  county  and  not  separata  from  it;  and  they  ought  to  be  in 
conference  or  close  communication,  or  even  form  part  for  these  purposes 
of  the  whole  county.  In  a  place  like  Manchester,  where  you  have  a  very 
large  population,  even  there  1 1  hiuk  it  is  an  enormous  pity  that  Manchester 
should  go  to  work  without  taking  cognizance  of  a  neighbouring  borough 
like  Salford,  or  of  the  county  that  surrounds  it  on  all  sides.  Whatever 
is  done  in  those  large  towns  must  a.Tect  the  general  development  of  the 
county. 

16,61  L.  And  you  say  that  especially  having  regard  to  the  nnmber  of 
persons  that  would  come  in  from  neighbouring  boroughs  like  fiochdale, 
and  from  the  suburban  parts  of  Manchester  outside  the  borough  limits  P 
— ^Yes.  When  you  take  such  places  as  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  both  county  boroughs,  but  it  would  Ve  absurd 
for  one  to  be  acting  without  re«^ard  to  the  other.  Or  if  you  take  places  on 
the  borders  of  a  county, — supposing  that  one  county  is  developing  a  great 
school  on  its  borders,  that  must  affect  the  two  or  three  adjoining  counties, 
and  there  ought  to  be  communication  between  them.  Still,  I  think  that 
the  county  organization  is  the  only  one  that  you  can  start  with ;  but  I 
should  give  the  central  body  large  powers  of  invitation,  and,  if  necessury, 
of  compulsion  to  form  joint  boards.  Then  (6)  to  publish  reports  uf  pro- 
ceedings and  summaries  of  county  statistics.  Those  occur  to  me  as  the 
only  powers  that  1  should  give  to  what  1  call  the  Central  Charities  board, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Chaiity  Commission  plus  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Then  the  County  Charities  Boards  would  be  composed  iu  the  way  1  have  Fuvcrion  ov 
ventured  to  hint,  and  would  have  these  powers :  (1)  to  administer  the  cSSSSs 
excise  residue  money  which  should  be  made  wholly  educational.  Boabd. 

16.612.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  it  should  be  permanently  dedicated 
to  education  P — Yes. 

16.613.  And  1  presume  to  education  generally,  regarding  technical  and 
Secondary  Education  as  virtually  one  P — Both  to  technical  and  general 
Secondary  Education.  (2)  To  apply  to  the  county  council  to  make  a  rate 
for  building  or  improving  schools,  and  creating  or  increasing  scholar- 
ships; but  such  rate  not  to  be  compulsory  on  the  council;  they  should 
not  simply  serve  a  precept  on  the  council  to  raise  the  money,  but  make 
ft  formal  application  to  them,  and  allow  the  county  council  to  exercise 
their  own  aiscretion.  Bates  are  not  very  popular,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  pat  a  rate,  1  think  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  have  a  great  weight 
of  public  authority  in  its  favour,  and  if  you  got  the  county  board  and  also 
the  county  council  to  agree,  1  think  you  would  have  there  a  considerable 
indication  of  public  opinion. 

16.614.  Would  you  require  this  demand  for  a  rate  to  be  renewed  each 
year,  and  provide  that  each  year  the  county  council  should  have  the  option 
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of  refnfling  it ;    if  so,  woald  it  not  be  a  little  difficult  to  carry  out  aaj 
pennanent  scheme  of  policy  H — No  doubt  there  would  be  some  dlffietdtr 
of  that  kind.     I  think  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  might   be  made   per- 
manent ;  I  suppose  it  is  permanent  now — I  do  not  know — in  the   trmso  of 
librarieH.     Then  (3)  to  prei)are  schemes  or  heads  of  schemes  for  endow- 
ments ander  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  which  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Central  Charities  Board  for  approval,  and  drafting,  and  farther  procedure; 
then  (4)  to  make  application  80  as  to  give  th3  Central  Charities  Soard 
jurisdiction  in  endowments  of  and  OTcr  50'. ;  at  present  it  depends  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  endowment.     Then  (5)  to  appoint    educational 
inspectors  of  secondary  schools,  and  to  direct  the  examination    of   the 
Rcholai's  of  a  school  at  intervals  of  years,  or  on  special  occasions.      Mj 
notion  would  be  that  a  good  many  of  the  schools  might  he  left  usually  to 
have  their  scholars  examined  in  the  way  they  are  examined  now,  but 
t^'at  there  should  be  power  in  this  board  whenever  they  thought  fit  to 
order  an  examination  ox  them  by  persons  appointed  by  them  or  in  whom 
they  had  confidence;  but  the  educational  inspection,  as  distinguished 
from  the  examination  of  all  the  scholars,  I  think,   might     (I  am   not 
quite  clear  about  it)  be  managed  by  them,  or  it  might  possibly  to  somte 
extent  be    put   under    another   boay.      Then   (6)    to  make   grants    fnr 
building  or  improving  secondary  schools,  or  for  creating  scholarships, 
usually  in  either  case  to  meet  local  contributions ;  (7)  to  raise   loans  for 
tlie  purpose  with  the  consent  of  the  Cenixal  Charities  Board;  (8)  to  hav^e 
power  to  bind  their  sucr^essors  to  the  continuance  cf  such  grants,  ^c,  or 
the  payment  of  nnch  loan,  but  with  the  couisenc  of  the  Central  Charities 
Board ;  (9)   to  publish    an    annual    report    of    their   proceedings,   and 
statistics  of  the  secondary  schools  within  their  area,  and  Fuch  reports  on 
the  state  of  the  schools  or  other  matter  which  they  may  think  expedient. 

16.615.  When  you  speak  of  *' secondary  schools  within  their  area,**  do 
yon  mean  secondary  endowed  schools,  or  secondary  schools  under  their 
jurisdiction,  or  would  you  include  all  secondary  schools  .whateTer  ? — ^I 
should  leave  thbt  to  them  if  they  thought  that  they  could  deal  with  the 
private  schools,  1  should  let  them  do  it.  Then  (10),  to  appoint  (some) 
governors  of  secondary  schools  in  their  area;  (11),  to  appoint  travelling 
teachers  (if  thought  desirabie) ;  and  (12),  again,  possibly,  in  combination 
with  others,  to  establish  or  eiicourdge  training  colleges.  That  is  all  that 
I  have  put  down  for  the  County  Charities  Board. 

16.616.  Would  you  not  think  that  the  basis  of  a  county  board  or  oounty 
borough  board  would  be  a  little  too  narrow  for  the  establishment  of  a 
training  college;  that  combination  with  otherd  would  be  really  an  absolute 
requirement  P — ^I  should  think  so ;  in  most  cases  combination  would  be 
essential.     In  London,  of  course,  it  is  different. 

16.617.  W'hat  relation  would  this  local  authority  bear  to,  or  what  power, 
if  any,  would  it  have,  over  schools  that  were  not  endowed  ;  that  is  to  say, 
proprietary  schools  or  private  schools  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  it 
should  have  any  such  power.  On  the  whole  I  should  leave  those  schools 
alone.  You  may  collect  information  about  them  if  yon  think  proper, 
but  1  do  not  see  that  you  can  deal  authoritatively  with  private  schools  at 
all. 

16.618.  You  do  not  think  that  yon  could  offer  certain  privileges  and 
advantages  to  private  schools  that  chose  to  come  in  and  put  themselves 
nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority  P — I  think  that  is  possible. 

16.619.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  desirable  that  private  schools  should  be  encouraged  by  a  recog- 
nition, subject  to  their  accepting  the  conditions  that  the  local  authority 
chose  to  impose ;  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  that  ? — -1 
think,  practically,  that  if  it  came  to  be  anything  really  substantial,  the 
only  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  purchase  the  private  school,  or  to  get  the 
private  school  made  over  to  them  in  some  way.  I  am  not  dealing  with 
such  questions  as  allowing  their  pupils  to  be  candidates  for  scholarships; 
that,  X  tike  it,  would  be  general  to  anvbody  within  the  district  and  within 
the  limits.    My  view  would  be  that  those  powers  should  eventually  apply 
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to  all  cliarities,  not  only  edacational  charities ;  but  I  &lioald  be  inclined 
to  start  with  the  edacational  charities. 

16.620.  Woald  yo*i  then  give  the  local  authority  jnrisdiction  ^orer  all 
charities  ? — I  should  think  that  eventnally  it  shonld  be  so. 

16.621.  As  j^on  propose,  it  would  be  constituted  mainly  as  an  educa- 
tional authority,  but  you  would  nevertheless  give  it  jurisdiction  over  all 
charities  ? — 1  have  not  worked  it  out,  because  it  seems  adrisable  with  all 
these  things  to  start  the  thing  gradually ;  and  some  modification  or 
addition  might  be  made  to  it  in  case  of  other  charities  being  put 
under  it. 

16.622.  That  has  been  rather  qualiSed  now  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1894,  has  it  not? — That  only  dealt  with  parochial  charities. 

16.623.  But  that  is  an  important  class  of  .charities  ? — Parochial  charities 
I  should  give  to  the  parish  councils  in  a  way  that  is  not  fully  done  by  the 
Act. 

16.624.  When  you  speak  of  giving  this  County  Charities  Board  the 
ultimate  control  over  charities,  you  do  not  intend  to  inclade  charities 
which  would  have  gone  over  to  the  parish  cauncils  P —  No.  I  regard  the 
parish  council  as  the  body  to  manage  parochial  charities,  and,  if  there  be 
no  parish  council,  the  parish  meeting,  or  a  committee  of  it. 

16.625.  Your  view  is  then  that  the  charities  administered  by  the 
parish  council  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  your  Central  Charities 
boprd  in  London,  but  not  of  the  local  authority? — That  would  rather 
depend  upon  the  particular  charity,  I  should  think  with  some  it  might 
be  ad  viewable —not  perhaps  parochial  charities  but  district  charities.  The 
only  thing  that  I  should  like  to  say  is,  that  with  regard  to  large  schools, 
predominantly  or  exclusively  for  boarders,  1  should  not  put  them  under 
the  district  councils  or  even  the  county  councils. 

16.626.  You  would  treat  them  as  being  non-local  ?— Yes. 

16.627.  You  would,  1  suppose,  subject  them  to  your  Central  Charities 
Board  P — Yes. 

16.628.  Would  you  possibly  extend  the  power  of  the  Central  Charities 
Board  so  as  to  include  Ebon  and  Winchester,  which  I  think  are  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission  P — Yes,  I  would  not  allow 
that  exception ;  I  think  there  never  was  a  more  absurd  line  drawn  than 
of  those  seven  or  nine  schools. 

16.629.  Taking  Shrcfrsbury,  for  iuitance  P — Yes  ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  included.  _  There  are  many  schools  that  are  in  many 
respects,  except  that  of  winning  certain  university  distinctions,  as 
emment  as  Shrewsbury. 

16.630.  (Mr.  Hobhoufs,)  Before  you  leave  the  question  of  the  powers  of 
the  counly  bodies,  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  what  limits  you  would  propose 
to  set  to  the  rating  powers  P — I  have  taken  the  limit  that  has  generally 
been  given  of  a  penny. 

16.631.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient  P — I  can  hardly  tell. 
1  should  not  begin  with  more  than  that. 

16.632.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  begin  with  a  strict  limit  at 
first,  and  to  enlarge  it  afterwards,  if  necessary  P— If  necessary  ;  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  it  %ould  be. 

16.633.  Would  yon  limit  the  subjects  to  which  money  raised  by  the 
rates  should  be  applied  P — I  think  to  buildings  and  scholarships. 

16.634.  Not  to  maintenance? — No. 

16.635.  But  you  would  allow  the  present  technical  instruction  money  ^o 
be  applied  gener<illy  to  school  parposes  P — Yes.  I  should  not  put  an 
absolute  restriction  upon  that. 

16.636.  You  are  aware  that  a  considemble  proportion  of  that  money  is 
at  present  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  as  well  as  their  erection  P 
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— To8 ;  the  two  schools  of  whioh  I  am  »  governor  are  both  benefisisi^  hj 

it,  to  Bome  extent,  in  that  way. 

16,637.  Do  yoa  think  that  those  connty  bodies  shoold  haTe  power  to  mid 
the  schools  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  free  Secondary  Bducation  ? — Xo  , 
I  do  not  see  any  sufRcient  reason  tor  proposing  to  give  frea  SecoTi<i»rT 
Education  ai  all.  The  main  thing  would  be  to  at^sist  those  poorer  p«T^»os9 
wlio  cannot  pay  the  fees.  That,  I  think,  ought  to  be  done  to  a  c-rrt-kis 
extent  by  the  aid  of  scholHrships;  bat  I  have  the  strongest  poi»si^»^ 
objection  to  wastini^  a  lot  of  public  money  by  paying  the  fees  of  a  inxmi-er 
of  well-to-do  people,  who  are  perfectly  well  able  to  pay  for  theur  own 
children. 

lt),638.  Apirt    from    scholarships,    do    you    consider  that   SccaD<iary 
Educaiion  can  be  made  s  ^If-supporting ;  1  mean  that,  the  whole  oc^st;   3f 
the  education  Mhould  be  Ix^rae  by  the  parents  in  the  shape  of  feeflp  ? — 14 
m'ght  roqnire  a  little  assistance  sometime:)  in  the  way  of  endowment  bus 
I  should  rather  look  to  making  it  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting. 

16,t)39.  Even  in  the  case  of  newly -eHtablished  schools? — Yes.    I  am  not 
speaking  of  tetiiporary  assistance  for  a  year  or  two,  or  something  of  tb^t 
kind,  because  a  newly  established  school  (iften  l.as  a  diffirnltj  for  the  lir^t 
year  or  two,  owing  to  the  numljer  of  pupils  not  being  sufficient,  m)  that  I 
would  not  lay  down  any  rigid  rule  or  that  kind,  but  the  aim  sboald  he  to 
make  it  self-supporting. 

16.ti40.  Is  not  the  question  affected  sometimes  by  the  establishment  €>f 
cheap  higher  grade  schools  P — Tes,  it  in  very  much,  because  1  think  it 
has  tne  effect  of  making  people  regard  education  as  not  a  thing  that  tbey 
should  make  any  sacrifice  for  thcrosclvos. 

16.641.  You  think  it  is  not  too  lute  to  alter  that  opinion,  or  to  check 
the  growth  of  it  ? — No. 

16.642.  Do  you  consider  that  this  county  body  should  have  the  duty 
imposed  upon  it  bv  Parliament  of  seeing  that  every  part  of  its  district  is 
properly  provided  wiih  good  secondary  bchools?— No,  that  is  where  I 
Mbould  ditier  from  the  Bill,  of  which  I  think  you  were  one  of  the  authors, 
which  seems  from  its  language  (although  it  is  taken  away  ultimately)  io 
impose  the  duty  upon  the  bodies  of  supplying  Secondaiy  Education.  The 
words  used  are,  I  think,  "  so  far  as  they  think  expedient,"  which,  while 

giving  it  with  one  hand,  takes  it  away  with  the  other;  bnt  I   should 
istiuctly  say  that  it  is  their  duty  to  inquire  and  report,  bnt  I  should  not 
say  that  they  are  bound  to  supply. 

16.643.  Therefore  you  would  not  advocate  the  establishment  of  any  body 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  schools  wherever  they  were  needed  ?— No ; 
I  think  that  to  a  large  extent  the  present  system  gives  you  a  greater  and 
more  useful  variety  than  could  be  got  otherwise. 

16.644.  Do  yon  not  think  that  there  are  parts- of  the  country  where  it 
conld  not  be  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise  to  establi^'h  secondary 
schools  P — I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  that ;  at  the  same  time  I 
admit  that  tbe  more  purely  rural  parts  of  the  country  are  parts  that  I 
know  little  about. 

1 6.645.  You  would  simply  set  up  thiise  bodies  and  allow  them,  with  the 
limited  financial  resources  that  y  on  propose  to  give  thom,  to  establish 
schools  where  th'ty  think  them  most  necessary,  without  imposing  any 
general  duty  upon  them  in  that  direction  P — Where  they  think  they  are 
most  necessary,  and  where  they  are  met  by  local  contributions. 

16.646.  Yon  would  make  that  a  condition  in  every  case,  wonld  yon  ? — 
Yes,  generally. 

CxvTBAL  16,647.  Do  you  contemplate  any  othe**  central  body  besides  the  Central 

AuTHoaiTT  PCS  Chanties  Board  of  which  ^ou  h.ive  spoken  P— Yes,  but  that  has  special 

o/i^bIchsm"   A'eference  to  the  vegistration  of  teachers.    There  was  a  committee,   of 

which  I  think  yon  were  a  member,  which  reported  upon  that  bubject,  a..d 

which  distinctly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  council  for  the 
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pxirpose  I  think  tbat  something  of  thafc  kind  ought  to  be  done;  and 
sacn  a  body,  when  once  established,  mi^rht  possibly  be  used  for  other 
pnrpoFes.  It  is  conceivable  that  they  might  be  used,  and  in  Fact  it  would 
t>e  very  natural,  for  ht^ving  some  kind  of  educational  inspection  of  many 
schools — at  any  rate,  where  such  inspection  is  sought.  By  educational 
inspection  I  mean  the  presence  of  the  inspector  in  the  room  where  the 
teaching  goes  on,  so  as  to  see  that  the  teaching  is  good.  And  another 
point  that  they  might  possibly  take  up  would  be  to  organise  some  kind  of 
system  of  pensions  for  ti  achers. 

16.648.  And  would  yon  give  them  power  over  the  examinations  of 
schools  apart  from  inspection  P — I  do  not  think  thafc  that  i^^  at  all  necessary ; 
I  think  there  would  be  bufficient  power  elsewhere  to  do  that. 

16.649.  It  has  been  represcnied  to  us  from  some  quarters  that  it 
^would  be  desirable  to  have  rather  more  uniformity  of  examinations,  and 
less  multiplicity,  and  that  a  central  body  of  some  kind  misht  be  able  to 
bring  that  about ;  have  you  any  views  to  express  upoL  that  i>oint  ? — I 
t>bould  rather  like  to  wait  and  see.  My  own  impression  is  rather  in 
favour  of  considerable  variety  in  the  way  of  examinations. 

16.650.  What  relation  would  this  central  educational  council,  if  esta- 
blished, bear  to  the  Minister  of  Education  P— I  should  take  very  miioh 
the  line  that  the  Select  Committee  recommended,  and  which  is  embodied 
in  a  Bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  bearing  the 
names  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  myself,  promoted  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  that  Bill  is  very  much  what  is  required, 
at  any  rate  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

16.651.  Perhaps  I  may  ask  you  one  question  with  legard  to  the  relation 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  to  the  Central  Charities  Board.  You  propose 
that  he  should  fiU  the  post  of  chairman  P — Yes. 

16.652.  And  that  he  should  atlend  all  important  meetings  P— No ;  that 
is  at  his  discretion.  What  I  mean  is,  that  he  should  be  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  attend  or  not  as  he  liked,  but  that  practically  he  should  be  in 
some  such  position  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  with  regard  to 
his  council. 

16.653.  Would  yon  give  him  power  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  the 
other  members  of  the  board  P — Yes ;  but  I  think  he  would  have  the  ]?ower 
without  giving  it  to  him  expressly.  If  the  Minister  said  to  them,  "  Well, 
"  gentlemen,  if  you  go  on  with  this  scheme  I  shall  not  support  it  in  the 
*'  House,'*  that  I  think  would  be  an  end  of  it.  The  great  difficulty  tbat 
T  fear  with  regard  to  bringing  in  the  Minister  of  Education  is  this: 
apparently,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  evidence  given  b}-  Mr.  Ac'acd  and 
Sir  George  Kekewich  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  they 
seemed  to  think  that  they  oughD  to  be  familiar  with  and  respons'ble  for 
all  the  details.  My  own  impression  is  that  you  cannot  get  that,  and  I  do 
not  know  why  they  shouM  be  responsible  for  all  the  details.  If  you  ore 
to  say  that  the  Minister  of  Education  is  to  make  the  schemes,  and  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  negotiations  with  all  the  bodies,  it  soems  to  me 
to  be  putting  a  task  upon  him  that  he  cannot  possibly  carry  out.  On  the 
other  nand,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  do  to  leave  it  to  purely  civil 
servants  who  did  not  appear  before  the  public,  and  were  not,  nominally 
at  any  rate,  responsible  for  the  negotiations.  You  should  have  a  body 
of  persons  who  are  able  to  take,  to  some  extent,  responsibility  befure  the 
public  if  they  are  to  negotiate  with  any  satisfaction  with  trustees  and 
otheiis;  and  so  I  do  not  want  the  Minister  of  Education  to  be  really 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  negotiations  in  the  sense  that  he  has 
aciu.illy  conducted  them  himself;  but  he  ought  to  have  the  controlling 
power,  so  as  to  direct  the  policy,  and  interfere  when  he  thonght  fit.  I 
should  not  regard  him  as  constantly  sitting  on  the  board,  or  even 
irequently  sitting  on  the  board. 

16.654.  That,  I  suppose,  is  why  you  advocate  the  retention  of  a  body 
similar  to  ihe  Charity  Commission  rather  than  biinging  them  into  the 
Education  Office  P — Precisely. 
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16.655.  Have  you  anything  more  that  you  want  to  say  about  the  power? 
and  couBtitntion  of  those  various  bodies  which  yon  have  descrihei  to  i@  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

16.656.  Then,  speaking  generally,  would  you  advocate  tbeir  beri^ 
empowered  to  deal  with  educational  endowments  somewhat  on  the  lis^ss 
of  tne  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  ? — Yes,  without  going  into  ihs 
details  of  the  thing;  and  there  is  one  particular  point  in  the  Welsk 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  which  I  do  not  think  I  shonld  followr;  it 
took  away  the  power  of  initiating  schemes  fW>m  the  Central  Board.  I  ds2 
not  see  any  necessity  for  that.  I  should  leave  that  with  the  Cectral 
Board,  although  I  do  not  think  they  would  probably  very  often  esj&cmm 
it;  but  I  see  no  ffood  in  depriving  the  Central  Board  of  the  powered 
initiation,  if  they  tnink  proper,  and  the  circumstances  arise. 

16.657.  I  think,  under  the  Welsh  Act,  they  were  only  deprired  of  it  far 
a  limited  number  of  years? — But  that,  I  presume,  would  be'  the  nnmberof 
years  which  the  work  was  supposed  to  require  to  aooomplish  ilr. 

16.658.  The  initial  stage  of  the  work  ?— Yes. 

GoT^RiTMKirT  16,659.  Would  you  prefer  schools  to  have  separate  governing  bodies,  or 
OP  Schools.  ^  ^  governed  by  those  local  bodies  P— I  think  that  a  good  deal  depend 
upon  the  cirrumstances.  I  should  not  lay  down  any  rule  beforehand.  I 
should  not  propose  to  at  once  sweep  away  the  goveniing  bodies ;  I  think 
in  many  cases  of  large  and  important  schools  it  would  be  desirable 
to  keep  them  up;  but  there  ought  to  be  power,  especially  if  tlie 
school  IS  aided  in  any  way  bv  the  county  council  or  the  district  connciL 
for  the  county  council  or  tne  district  council  either  to  take  over  the 
management  or  to  nominate  governors. 

16.660.  Similar  to  the  power  given  under  the  Technical  Instrnction  Act 
to  nominate  a  certain  number  of  governurs  P — That  is  very  limited ;  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  powers,  but  in  practice  it  is  very  limited. 

16.661.  Would  you  not  think  it  better,  as  a  rule,  to  have  a  special 
governing  body  for  a  school,  including  local  representatiTos,  than  to  put 
them  under  the  ordinary  municipal  body  P — I  think  so. 

^ExamSatioh?      16,662.  Have  you  anything  to  add  under  the  head  of  inspection  and 

examination  P — No,  except  this,  it  is  more  or  less  putting  together  what  I 
have  already  said.  There  are  three  classes  of  inspection  or  examination 
which  Mr.  Fearon  has  sometimes  mentioned:  official  inspection,  educa- 
tional inspection,  and  examination  of  scholars.  The  official  inspection,  J 
think,  should  belong  to  the  County  Charities  Board ;  the  educational 
in8|)ectiou  migiit,  to  some  extent,  be  exercised  by  the  County  Charities 
Board,  but  might  also,  and  probably  better,  be  largely  oonducted  by  the 
Central  Edacati  )nal  Council  for  the  registration  of  teachers.  The  main 
object  of  the  educational  inspection  is  to  see  whether  the  teaching  in  the 
school  is  good.  That,  of  course,  has  a  very  considerable  connexion  with 
the  work  of  the  Central  Educational  Council  in  regard  to  registering 
teachers,  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  power  in  the  oounty  councils  to 
appoint  such  educational  inspectors.  Then  the  examination  of  scholsrs 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  done  now,  might  be  left  in  the  m-iin 
to  such  agencies  as  are  at  work  at  present ;  but  the  Codnty  Charities 
Board  should  have  the  power,  whenever  they  thought  fit,  of  ordering 
or  conducting  such  an  examination. 

16.662.  Just  as  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  under  most  of  the 
modern  schemes  P — Yes. 

16.663.  Which  is  a  power,  I  believe,  that  is  not  often  exercised  P — ^With 
reffard  to  our  Manchester  school  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  now,  but  it  has 
only  been  so  far  a  year  or  two,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  will  be  often 
exercised.  T  do  not  think  tliat  any  good  school  would  have  the  smallest 
objection  to  such  a  thing. 

16.664.  With  reference  to  the  educational  inspectors  that  you  have 
spoken  of,  do  I  rightly  understand  your  Tiew  to  do  that  they  would  be 
appointed  by  the  county  boards,  but  that  their  proceedings  should  be 
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regelated  to  some  extent  by  a  oentral  edacational  body  ? — My  notion  was 
At  €u-Bt  that  they  should  be  officers  of  the  County  GharitieB  Board,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  afterwards  that  possibly  the  Central  Educational  Council 
might  in  some  way  be  concerned  with  it. 

16*665.  They  might  approve  of  the  appointment  P — I  have  not  worked  it 
out.  I  was  not  quite  certain  that  they  would  not  have  some  inspectors  of 
their  own  who  might  be  appointed  by  the  county  council . 

16.666.  Do  you  wish  to  say  any^.hing  more  on  the  question  of  the  regis- 
tration of  teachers  P — No ;  my  views  upon  that  point  were  fully  put  in 
the  drbft  report  which  I  presented  to  the  Select  Committee,  and  which 
practically  on  most  points  agreed  with  the  reftort  of  the  Committice,  so 
that  I  need  not  troulble  the  Commissioners  with  them. 

16.667.  If  I  romember  rightly  you  had  considerable  objection  to  including 
all  the  existing  teachers  in  the  register  P — A  very  strong  objection ;  I  think 
it  is  a  perfectly  suicidal  policy. 

1 6.668.  Your  view  was  that  no  one  should  be  placed  on  the  register  who 
had  not  proper  qualifications,  even  at  the  start  P — Quite  so. 

16.669.  Do  you  wish  to  express  any  views  as  to  the  relabioos  of  the 
nniversities  to  Secondary  Education  P — The  only  special  point  that  I 
want  to  mention  is,  that  at  present,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
1  believe  some  knowledge  of  Greek  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  degree. 
[  think  that  is  exceedingly  undesirable ;  it  practically  prevents  the 
thorough  development  of  what  I  should  call  a  first  ^rade  modern  school. 
I  can  see  no  reason  at  all  for  the  retention  of  a  subiect  like  Greek  rs  an 
essential  part  of  a  university  education,  and  I  believe  the  retention  is 
Tery  detrimental  indeed. 

16.670.  You  mean  that  it  prevents  the  universities  from  being  the 
proper  head  of  the  modeni  siae  of  first  grade  Secondary  Education  P — 
Exactly. 

16.671.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would  like  to  refer  to?—      Audit  Ain> 
There  is  one  other  matter  that  L  might  mention.    There  has  often  been      CHABiTisa.' 
a  question  raised  whether  there  should  not  be  an  audit  of  charity  money, 

and  in  connexion  with  that  there  is  the  question  whether  you  should 
not  in  some  way  make  the  charities  pay  for  their  own  administration. 
I  am  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  central  government  paying  money 
for  these  purposes,  only  I  do  not  want  to  put  more  either  on  the   taxes 
or  on  the  rates   than  I  can  help,  and  I  think  it  is  a  question  worth  the 
while  of  this  Commission  to  consider  whether  some  attempt  might  not  be 
made,  as  has  often  been  suggested,  to  put  some  of  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration upon  the  charities.    It  can  be  done  in  two  ways :  one  would  be 
by  not  allowing  the  present  deduction  for  the  Income  Tax.    At  present 
the  income  Tax  is  collected  from  chanty  property  as  from  any  other,  and 
then  the  charities  every  two  or  three  years  apply  to  Somerset  House,  and 
get  the  money  back.    The  money  is  collected  without  an v  trouble  or 
expense,  and  if  you  found  for.  instance  that  an  Sd,  Incom^Tax,  as  at 
present,  raised  more  money  than  was  necessary  for  the  purpose,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  when  a  charity  applied  to  get  the  money  back  in 
their  receiving  back  say,  only  one-half.  There  is  no  di  fficulty  about  working 
it,  and  the  onlv  practical  difficulty  is  the  strong  opposition  which  that 
proposal  has  always  excited  in  the  minds  of   very  influ3ntial  charity 
bodies,   such  as    the    London   hospitals    and  others.      I   was    strongly 
opposed  to  the  attempt  a  few   years    ago  to  impose   it  in  virtue  of 
what   was  a  wrong  decision  of  the  courts,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  fraud 
npon  Parliament  to  do  it  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  be 
done ;  but  the  question  was  set  to  lights  by  the  House  of  Lords  decid* 
ing  that  the  basis  of  the  Commissioners  of  Income  Tax  proceedings  was 
faulty t  wrong,  and  overruling  the  Commissioners,  so  that  the  Income  Tax 
was  returned  to  the  charities  as  it  had  been  before.  But  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  you  should  exempt  the 
charities  from  Income  Tax.    You  have  two  grounds  for  not  doing  so. 
One  is,  that  yon  can  then  apply  the  money  to  paying  expenses,  and  thQ 
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other  is  tliat  it  is  not  reaaonftble  as  long  as  you  leave   to  donors  aod 
testators  the  power  to  impose  apon  the  State  the  obligation  of  maintain- 
ing  their  particular  views  for  some  time,  that  they  should    thereby  claia 
an  exemption  from  taxes.    But  the  other  mode  in  which  you.   m&y  deal 
with  that  is  one  which  has  been  suggested  (lam  at  liberty  to  mention  \\^ 
name)  by  Sir  Henry  Longley  in  a  very  excellent  ])aper  which  he  drew  ap 
some  years  a^o,  which  suggestcni  that  it  might  be  combined  vrith  aa 
audit ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  8t:imp  duty,  a  per-centage  should  be  pet 
up<m  the  accounts,   and  that  they  should    be    subjected    to    a    P''^^'^ 
audit  similar  to  the  poor  law  audit,  with  the  power    of  surcharge  a* 
dirtallowauce.    The  stamp  duty  upon  that  would  bring   in  a  v&rj  con- 
siderable sum,  and  you  might  also,  as  he  suggested,  without  dixniniahicg 
thf'  beneficial  action  of  tho  Charity  Commission,  put  a  stamp    upon  so<^ 
orders  made  by  the  board  as  obviously  give  a  real  benefit  to  the  oharity, 
for  instance,  on  sales  and  leases,  on  which  Sir  Henry  Longley  has  sfaowi 
that  in  a  large  numbir  of  cases  the  benefits  to  the  charity  have    been  very 
large  in  a  money  sense  by  the  control  exercised  by  the  boa:  din  those  two 
branches.     H<'  seems  lo  think  (and  I  agree  with  him,  so   far    as  X  aa 
capable  of  judging)  that  those  are  methods  in  which  yon  could   raise  a 
considornblo  sum  of  money  without  diminishing  the  beneticial    influence 
of  the  Charity  Commission.     And  I  do  not  think  that,  except  by   a  iocai 
audit,  you  have  any   sort  of  power  of  managing  the  audit   of  charities. 
And  after  all,  although  I  do  not  suppose  that  frauds  are  very  munexoos  at 
present,  I  do  not  think  it  is  A-ise  that  an  income,  which  I  believe  is  eome- 
thiiig  like  three  millions  a  year,  should  be  administered  by  an   immense 
number  of  small  bodies  of  trustees  and  gDvernors  all  over  the  country, 
without  their  accounts  being  subject  to  any  audit  whatever,  that  ia  to  sssyr 
any  audit  external  to  what  they  choose  to   make  themselves.     Take  oar 
important  bi>dies — take  ctcu  our  own  grammar  sohool — it  is  audited  by  a ' 
proper  auditor,  and  no  harm  is  done ;  but  in  a  large  number  of  caees 
there  must  bo  no  audit  at  all  that  is  worth  speaking  of.   I  am  at  liberty  to 
mention  Sir  Henry  Longley 's  name ;  it  is  an  interesting  paper,  tracing 
the  >vhole  history  of  the  thing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Gommis- 
siouors  desire  it  he  would  be  willing  to  put  it  at  their  disposal.     He  said 
that  it  must  not  be  regarded  in  any  way  as  the  opinion  of  the  board  ;  it  if 
not  the  board's  doing,  but  it  is  his  own  opinion. 

16.672.  Then  let  mo  understand.  You  propose  by  odc  of  the  metfis 
which  you  have  suggested  to  raise  a  central  fund  for  paying  for  the 
central  administration  of  chnriKics,  including  educational  charities  P — ^I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  desirable;  I  think  it  is  a  subject  well 
worth  your  considoration  ;  and  my  own  view  is  that  on  the  whole  it  is  . 
a  reasonable  thing  to  do. 

16.673.  But  the  object  of  this  taxation  is  not  merely  to  pay  for  the 
audit,  but  to  pay  the  general  expenses  of  the  central  administration  of 
the  charities  P — Quite  so,  and  possibly  the  audit  also.  I  do  not  see  how 
otherwise  you  are  to  get  the  money  for  the  audit,  unless  the  Qovemment 
choose  to  talfc  it  on  their  own  shoulders ;  and  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  accounts  should  be  audited. 

16.674.  In  the  case  of  local  schools,  do  yoa  not  think  that  you  could 
give  the  local  department  the  power  of  ordering  an  audit,  as  they  have 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts? — You  can  give  them  power  to  do 
BO,  but  I  have  much  gieater  confidence  in  the  power  of  tho  central 
department. 

16,676.  {Sir  John  Hxbhcrt.)  With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  audit 
of  charities,  I  snpj)ose  you  would  propose  to  place  it  in  the  same  position 
as  the  audit  of  the  ]>arish,  district,  or  county  accounts,  under  the 
authority  of  some  centi-al  board? — Yes.  My  notion  was  that  pj-actically 
the  poor  law  auditor  might  do  the  work. 

16,676.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  it  might  not  be  possible,  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  about  to  appoint  a  number  of  assistant 
auditors  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  parish  account^},  that  the  same 
auditor  might,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  greatly  iQcroased  expense. 
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&\idit  the  parochial  aoconuts  of  chariticB  P — I  shoiild  think  it  wonld  be 
yery  desirable  that  the  audit  shoald  be  put  in  the  hards  of  some  persons 
IxL  the  habit  of  doing  it  as  being  more  copvenient  and  economical. 

16.677.  Upon  tho  i>ame  plan  you  wonld  fipprove  of  a  small  payment,  a 
stamp  duty  payment,  being  made  upon  the  andib  of  pirochial  charity 
acconutB,  just  in  the  same  way  us  a  stamp  is  placed  upon  the  audit  of 
pa.rocli:al  acoonnts? — I  suggest  that  as  a  possible  way  of  raising  the 
xnoney,  and  an  unobjectionable  waj. 

16.678.  I  suppose  yon  are  aware  that  at  the  present  time  the  Local 
Government  Board  receiye  in  aid  of  the  Exchequer  something  like  4,C00/. 
a  year  by  stamp  duties  on  audits  r  - 1  am  not  aware  of  the  amount ;  I 
presanic  it  is  not  a  percentage. 

16.679.  It  is  a  percentage,  to  a  certain  extent,  npon  the  rateable  value, 
but  it  does  not  pay  '^he  whole  expense  of  the  auditors  P — I  do  not  see  why 
tlio  whole  expense  should  not  be  paid. 

16.680.  Supposing  that  it  were  possible  to  do  it  with  regard  to  parochial 
cliarities,  would  there  not  be  difficulty  in  carrying  out  an  audit  of  accounts 
like  the  accounts  of  the  Manchester  G-rammar  School,  for  instanre,  or  any 
large  and  important  grammar  school  in  the  country  P — ^I  see  no  objection 
to  their  doin^  that. 

16.681.  But  do  yon  not  think  that  a  oonaiderable  objection  wonld  be 
raised  by  the  trustees  of  those  bodies  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

16.682.  There  are  so  many  other  items  that  come  in  beyond  the  endow- 
ment, that  it  wonld  be  undertaking  really  an  audit  of  the  accounts  of  a 
board  which  had  other  expenditure  than  that  of  the  charity  money  which 
they  had  in  their  hands  ? — Quite  so. 

16.683.  And  the  same  with  respect  to  hospitals  in  London;  would  not 
they  also  raise  a  considerable  amount  of  objection  P — I  believe,  jndging 
from  experience,  that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  largo  hospitalB  in 
lioudon  would  excite  a  great  deal  of  opposition. 

16.684.  At  the  present  time  all  charitable  accounts  are  obliged  to  be 
foinvarded  once  a  year  to  the  Charity  Commission,  yon  knowP — It  is 
directed  to  be  done,  but  it  is  not  always  done. 

16.685.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Charity  Commission,  if  it  is  not  done, 
immediately  write  down  to  ask  why  the  returns  have  not  been  made  ? — 
No,  very  often  not  for  some  years. 

16.686.  1  happen  to  be  a  trustee  cf  a  local  charity,  and  1  know  that  it 
has  been  so,  that  they  have  written  down,  and  asked  why  the  returns 
have  not  been  sent  P — I  think  you  will  find  that  it  depends  npon  whether 
the  attention  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  has  been  called  to  the  absence 
of  the  accounts  by  some  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  particular 
charity. 

16.687.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  ib  that,  even  although  the 
accounts  are  sent  to  the  Charity  Commission,  there  is  no  real  audit  of  the 
accounts ;   they  merely    receive  them    as  they  are  forwarded  P — ^None 

whatever. 

16.688.  Therefore  that  is  a  strong  reason  for  an  audit,  is  it  not  P — ^Yes. 

16.689.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  hearing  most  of  your 
evidence,  but  thoie  is  just  one  point  on  which  i  want  t©  ask  a  question  j 
that  is  with  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties  which  you  propose  to  give 
to  the  county  authorities,  district  authorities,  and  parish  authorities, 
over  these  educational  matters.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  propose  to 
give  those  different  authorities  independent  powers,  or  whether  you 
propose  to  have  the  district  council's  powers  and  the  parish  oonncil's  powers 
delegated  to  them  by  the  county  authorities  P — The  parish  council's  powers 
I  have  not  proposed  to  alter  from  what  they  are  at  present,  except  that  I 
should  alter  the  Act,  and  give  them,  the  whole  control  of  the  parochial 
charities. 

VT  2 
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16,090.  Taking  the  cane  of  Lancashire,  which  yon  and  I  both  know, 
where  ther  have  an  immenae  nnrnber  of  parish  and  district  antk)- 
riiiea,  nnteaa  there  was  some  coo  trolling  anchority  like  the  conDty 
authority  by  which  delegation  was  given  to  those  smaller  aathoritses, 
woald  there  not  be  a  very  gi'eat  danger  of  matters  being  c&rried  on  npa 
different  plans  in  different  districts ;  would  there  not  be  that  djtn^r  cf  waa 
of  uniformity  P— That  is  a  matter  of  which  you  can  far  better  judge  tlas 
I  can,  I  have  had  so  little  to  do  with  county  management ;  but  I  have  na 
objection  to  the  county  body  having  very  cjusiderable  control  in  these 
matters. 


16,691.  J  do  not  know  whether  ^ou  are  aware  that  under  the  preseal 
system  with  respect  to  the  technical  instruction  grants,  the  maUer  is 
under  the  control  of  the  c%')unty  authority,  and  the  powers  are  delegatei 
to  districts  and  parishes  for  carrying  out  those  duties  ? — I  believe  that  is 
the 


16,61>2.  {Donn  of  Manrhmler.)  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  about  lool 
bodies  being  willing  to  give  inspection  of  their  accounts  and  a  proper 
official  audit,  might  it  not  be  suQcient  if  the  audit  was  directed  sinnply  te 
the  endowment  itself,  and  not  to  the  rest  of  the  administration  ? — ^I  as 
not  quite  clear  how  far  that  could  be  done ;  they  go  into  one  oommos 
purse  you  see. 

16.693.  But  if  the  revenue  of  the  endowment^  so  to  speak,  were  properij 
disposed,  that  would  be  sufficient  perhaps  for  the  audit,  and  mi^ht  meal 
the  objection  that  you  raised  just  now,  that  you  thought  bodies  might  not 
choose  to  put  all  their  accounts  into  the  audit  P — It  might  fxisaiblj  me^ 
some  objection  ;  but  with  a  public  school  you  do  not  know  how  Ceh*  yon  csa 
regard  such  things  as  the  payment  of  fees  of  scholars  as  properij  speaking 
exempt  from  proper  audit. 

16.694.  I  should  not  wish  them  to  be,  but  I  mean  merely  to  try  and 
meet  the  objection  which  you  yourself,  I  think,  raised,  that  a  great  many 
of  those  local  bodies  would  object  to  all  their  accounts  bNeing  pat  under 
audit  ? — I  only  spoke  of  the  objection  made  by  the  large  London  hospitals. 

16.695.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  a  great  many  of  our  smalkr 
towns  particularly, — that  being  perhaps  the  reason, — there  is  no  further 
incjuiry  than  just  the  receipt  of  the  accounts,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it  ?— 
Quite  so. 

16.696.  Now  I  notice  you  carefully  keep  in  the  plan  of  your  scheme, 
Beoondary  Education  distinct,  both  in  administration  and  direction  from 
primary  edu cation  ;  but  you  would  put  them  under  the  same  Minister  d 
tklucation,  I  presume  ?— Yes. 

16.697.  The  Lead  of  your  scheme  is  the  head  bf  the  Education  Depart- 
ment also  P — Yes.  I  would  only  like  to  say  by  the  way  that  although  I 
hare  not  ventured  to  contempmto  it  at  present,  I  cannot  help  <^i«^iTig 
that  at  some  time  it  ma^  be  thought  desirable  to  decentraHse  a  good 
deal  of  the  control  of  primary  education,  and,  possibly,  to  put  it  under 
some  board  or  another ;  but  I  know  too  little  albout  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  primary  education  to  make  it  worth  yonr  while  to  listen  to  me 
on  that  subject. 

16,696.  And  you  do  not  fear  any  very  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  policy  of  one  ACinister  of  Education  and  another  as  appointed  by 
diff'erent  Oovernments  P — I  should  think  it  would  not  be  very  large. 

16.699.  Because  I  sjippose  you  consider  that  a  great  deal  of  this  work  is 
under  the  inspiration  naturally  of  the  experts  of  the  department,  whom  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  time  being  takes  into  council  with  himself? 
— Yes,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  lines  which  divide  people  in  politics  at 
all  coincide  with  the  lines  which  would  divide  people  on  points  of  the 
management  of  secondary  schools.  I  do  not  know  really  that  there  is  any 
great  division  amongst  persons  on  the  matter. 

16.700.  You  spoke  of  the  consent  of  trustees  with  regard  to  non- 
educational  endowments — those  which  at  present  arc  not  educational I 
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underHtood  you  to  say  that  the  conseats  of  trustees  would  need  to  be 
Bought ;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  consent  of  trustees^certainly  within 
my  knowledge,  is  very  difficult  fo  obtain  in  those  cases,  and  would  you 
not  priye  a  greater  power  than  you  have  sketched  to  put  those  non- 
ecLiioational  endowments  under  control  P — I  am  not  quite  Bui*e  that  ]  have 
l>een  rightly  understood.  When  I  spoke  of  those  consents  it  was  with 
i*eference  to  the  diversion  of  an  endowment  from  one  hrad  to  another. 

16.701.  Precisely  P — In  the  case  of  such  things  as  the  diversion  of  non- 
ecLucational  endowments  to  education,  there  is  a  power  at  present  by 
consent  of  the  trustees  ;  but  I  think  I  added,  or  intended  to  add  at  any 
rate,  that  it  should  be  with  the  consent  either  of  the  trustees  or  of  the 
appropriate  local  authority,  whatever  that  might  be — the  county,  or 
district,  or  parish. 

16.702.  That  is  in  the  verting  of  an  educational  endowment  from  one 
purpose  ef  education  to  another  P — Yes. 

16.703.  But  I  am  speaking  of  non-educational  endowments  P — Yes,  but 
oonTerting  them  lo  eda cation. 

16.704.  Exactly  P — That  I  think  applies ;  that  is  converting  them  from 
one  head  to  another. 

16.705.  Because  they  are  all  under  the  great  tegis  of  charity ;  because 
they  are  a  charity  under  the  Charity  Commission  P — Ye !,  but  £  see  no 
objection  to  giving  the  appropriate  local  authority  in  each  case  power  to 
act,  and  to  substitute  that  power  for  the  consent  of  the  trustees. 

16.706.  In  ca»es  both  edacational  and  non-educationalP — Yes,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  I  think  the  parochial  charities  onght  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  parish  and  not  of  separate  trustees,  so  I  think  that  larger 
charities,  but  still  limited  in  jurisdiction,  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  district  councils,  and  that  *hey  shonld  have  power  respectively. 

16.707.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  consent  of  trustees  is 
necessary  ? — Yes. 

16.708.  And  that  it  has  acted  most  viciously  P — In  many  cases  it  is  a 
very  great  nuisance. 

16.709.  You  spoke  of  the  higher  grade  school  system,  with  which,  of 
coarse,  we  are  familiar  in  Manchester  ;  should  you  put  the  higher  grade 
system  of  school  boards  under  the  Secondary  Education  Department,  or 
would  you  leave  them  under  the  Primary  Education  Department  P — I 
should  expect  that  they  would  have  to  be  left  imder  the  Primary  i 
Education  Department,  connected  with  it ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to 
put  some  kind  of  control  or  check  upon  them. 

16.710.  As  to  the  further  extension  of  the  system  P — Yes.  I  believe 
that  within  certain  degrees  the  extension  has  been  useful,  and  at  any 
rate,  whether  useful  or  not,  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  interfered  with ; 
but  my  own  view  is  that  it  has  been  exceedingly  useful.  At  the  same 
time,  1  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  continually 
going  on  encroaching  and  encroaching  until,  in  an  inferior  way,  they 
endeavour  to  do  the  work  that  is  better  done  by  better  officered  and 
better  managed  schools. 

16,711-  Iti  point  of  fact,  you  mean  that  they  shonld  be  saved  from  over- 
lapping P — ^Yes. 

16.712.  And  excepting  in  the  form  of  bursaries  or  scholarships,  you 
would  not  give  that  higher  grade  education  free,  not  even  in  board 
schools.  You  are  aware  that  in  Manchester  we  do  not  do  so,  but  in  some 
boards  they  doP — I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  reason  for  giving  it  free. 

16.713.  You  think  that  people  should  pay  for  the  advantage  after 
primary  education  P — Yes. 

16.714.  You  spoke  in  reference  to  Owens  College,  and  the  technical 
school  in  Manchester.  At  the  higher  end  of  the  technical  school  is  there 
not  a  disposition  to  entrench  upon  what  you  may  call  the  higher  scientific 
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ednoatioD,  even  for  the  commercittl  classes?— I  canaot  pomisrelj  aty 

that   theie   is  buoh  a  disposition,  but  I  am  afraid  thai   it   Tiii^rhs.  )» 
developed. 

16.715.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  it  has  been  asserted  br 
Homebody  who  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  that  it  is  so  ? — I  am  ufr^d 
of  it ;  I  would  rather  put  it  in  that  way.     I  ca-mot  give  panicnlars. 

16.716.  Would  you  be  sur})risei,  then,  to  h  ar  that  it  is  the  iutentlon  d 
the  technical  inHtruction  people,  the  administrators  of  the  technical 
instinction  school  in  Manchester,  to  take  into  their  own  bands  ihe  h'gfer 
range  of  their  subjects,  which  some  people  think  might  more  sui»biT  se 
undertaken  by  the  professors  at  Owens  College  P — ^I  am  not  surprised  Vi 
licar  that  8uch  a  suggestion  has  been  ma  le,  bui  I  should  hope  LhAc  is 
would  not  be  carried  out. 

16.717.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Can  you  favour  us  with  any  more  definite  suf- 
gcstion  as  to  how  jrou  would  curtail  tho  extension  of  higher  grade  SA^hiMth." 
—No,  I  do  not  think  I  can.  I  imagine  that  it  would  be  done  throu^rh  tbs 
Education  Department. 

16.718.  Such  as  a  limit  of  age,  for  instance  ? — A  limit  of  age,  no  dcKibc, 
would  be  a  fairly  elfective  one. 

16.719.  I  did  not  gather  whether  yo  j  contemplated  any  represeiitoci  -ii 
of  the  registered  teachers  on  these  local  booies  of  which  yon  hare 
spoken  P — 1  caimot  say  that  I  hayo.  I  am  not  on  the  whole  very  keen  at 
to  the  representation  of  teachers,  any  more  than  I  should  represeii: 
policemen  on  the  bench. 

16.720.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  questiou-s  which  they  would  hare  to 
deal  with  would  be  very  largely  educational,  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
experts  would  be  wanted  ? — But  they  can  got  expeit  opinion  in  lots  of 
ways ;  they  can  choose  persons  on  the  board  who  hayo  knowledge  of  thit 
kind ;  and  the  council  can  consult  schoolmasters  and  teachers  to  any 
extent  that  they  like. 

16.721.  But  do  you  think  that  they  will  like.^ — I  do  not  know  ;  poopfe 
are  not  always  wise.     I  think  they  ought  t(^  do  so. 

16.722.  But  on-the  whole  yon  think  tbat  if  it  wore  left  to  them  to  do  i% 
voluntarily,  it  would  be  as  sat^^^factory  an  orrangemont  as  if  there  were  a 
compulsory  representation P^ — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  like  the  repn- 
sen  tat  ion  of  teachers  on  the  governing  body  at  all.  But  it  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  the  thing.     I  do  not  think  my  objection  would  apply  veiy 

*much  to  the  existence  of  one  representative;  but  there  is  always  s 
di£5cnlty  in  selecting  the  one,  and  the  selection  would  probably  lead  to 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  another  way. 

16, 72^?.  Would  you  toll  us  what  sort  of  power  you  would  prive  to  the 
central  authority  over  the  non-looal  schools,  the  big  boarding  schools  f — 
Only  that  of  possibly  appointing  one  or  two  of  the  governors,  and  having 
the  right  to  examine  or  mspect  if  and  when  they  thought  fit.  I  presume 
that  the  central  board  would  have  the  same  power  over  these  as  over  all 
other  schools,  so  far  as  they  were  endowed,  of  course  ;  I  moan  with  regard 
to  schemes,  or  seeing  that  they  kept  to  the  schemes,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

16.724.  Then,  excepting  that  you  would  exempt  them  from  the  control 
of  the  local  authority,  vou  would  make  no  difference  between  the  big 
schools  and  others  ? — I  do  not  draw  a  distinction  on  the  score  of  bigness ; 
the  ground  on  which  I  should  exempt  is  where  the  schools  are  eminently 
or  predominantly  non-local ;  I  say  predominantly  because  1  do  not  think 
tbat  the  existence  of  a  few  day  scholars  is  sufficient  to  make  a  school  a 
local  school.  There  are  a  few  day  scholars  at  Rugby,  but  I  should  not 
regard  Rugby  as  a  local  school. 

16.725.  Would  you  have  a  list  of  the  non-local  schools  drawn  up  by  the 
central  authority  H—  I  think  it  would  bo  necessary. 

16.726.  In  respect  to  tho  matter  of  compulsory  Greek  at  the  univer- 
sities, I  think  you  said  that  the  objection  to  the  present  state  of  things 
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is  tlxat  the  modern  sides  of  Bchools  have  got  a  barrier  between  them  and 
1}lio  universities? — ^Yes. 

16.727.  But  do  you  know  that  at  the  big  boarding  schools  the  nnmber 
of  boys  in  the  modem  sides  who  wish  to  go  to  the  universities  is 
practically  infinitesimal  ? — That  I  cannot  be  certain  about ;  it  would  vary 
'witlx  the  schools  considerably.  But  I  also  said  that  I  thought  com- 
pulsory Greek  really  prevents  the  proper  establishment,  and  thorough 
"vrorking  of  a  first  parade  modem  school,  not  merely  the  modern  department 
of  another  school,  but  a  school  entirely  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

16.728.  But  do  you  suppose  that  boys  who  attend  such  schools  as  that 
woiild  wish  to  go  to  the  universities  even  if  facilities  were  gjiven  them  ? — 
My  impression  is  that  a  very  considerable  numljer  would!,  only  that  at 
present  there  is  a  sort  of  leaning  on  the  pai*t  of  many  people  to  believe 
m  classics,  and  to  think  that  their  boys  ought  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  classics,  even  if  they  are  not  actually  learning  them.  And  then 
there  is  a  long  inherited  attachment  to  a  large  class  of  schools  which 
would  continue  to  teach  the  classics  as  well  as  to  have  modem  sides. 

16.729.  "Would  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  boys  go  into 
business  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they  would  be  allowed  at 
present  to  go  to  the  universities  ? — They  might  or  might  not.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  many  persons  with  a  scientific  or  mathematical  tendency 
should  not  go  to  a  first  grade  modem  school  instead  of  a  classioal 
school. 

16.730.  And  then  go  to  the  university  after  that P— Yes. 

16.731.  Are  yon  in  favour  of  any  general  leaving  examination  of 
secondary  schools  after  the  manner  of  the  Germans? — To  a  certain iextent 
it  is  carried  out  now  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Universities 
Board.  I  have  not  really  thought  of  that;  I  think  it  might  possibly  be 
well  worked.  But  1  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  central  body  conducting 
examinations  over  all  the  schools. 

16.732.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  ITiere  are  two  questions  which  I  should  like  to 
put  to  you  in  reference  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
over  the  central  educational  council.  That  central  educational  council, 
1  suppose,  would  issue  regulations  for  the  registration  of  teachers,  and 
would  fix  the  conditions  of  registration  F — Yes,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
provided  by  the  Act. 

16.733.  From  time  to  time  they  would  probably  have  the  power  of 
making  new  regulations  P — Very  probably. 

16.734.  Would  you  require  that  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion should    be  given   to    those  regulations  P  —  I  think  that  would  bo  ' 
reasonable.     My  only  hesitation  was  that  it  is  presumed  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  would  appoint  some  of  the  members  of  the  council;  but  still 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  unreasonable  to  require  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

16.735.  The  object  of  my  question  is  to  see  how  the  Minister  will  be 
supreme  over  that  particular  branch  of  the  central  authority.  Another 
function  of  that  council  will  probably  be  to  inquire  into  matters  of 
professional  misconduct,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  Medical 
Oouncil  P — Yes. 

16.736.  In  that  caae  it  would  become  a  sort  of  court  of  appeal  oji  those 
points.  Would  you  give  an  appeal  to  the  Minister  from  the  council  in 
Buch  cases  P — I  should  think  not. 

16.737.  In  what  way  would  the  Minister  be  supreme  in  regard  to  that 
matter? — I  hardly  regarded  the  Minister  as  being  supremo  on  that 
council ;  it  was  as  regards  the  Central  Charities  Board  that  I  regarded  the 
Minister  as  being  supreme. 

16.738.  (Mr.  FenurieJc,)  I  think  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  aim        Cost  of 
should  be  to  make  secondary  schools  self-supporting  ? — ^Yes.  _  Sbcoitdabt 

''  r  r  o  BDUCATIOH  :  OW 

10.739.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  such        whom  it 
secondary  schools  ? — ^Not  if  you  mean  the  general  cost  throughout  the    ""^^'^^  '^^^ 
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Goontry  ;  bat  do  yon  mean  the  actoal  cost  at  whioh   tb»t  particiilar 
edncation  ooald  be  given  ? 

16.740.  Yes  P— It  may  be  interesting  lo  koow  that  I  hare  here»  brief 
analysis  of  the  expenses  of  two  schools  of  which  I  am  a  goTcmor ;  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  the  Hnlme  Grammar  School.  I  will 
take  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  I  find  that  the  salaries  of  the 
masters  and  the  examination  fees  are  rather  more  than  111.  ♦>*.  y^.  per 
head,  and  the  prizes  and  bursaries  are  about  be.  per  head.  Free  places 
tako  almost  the  whole  endowment ;  there  are  about  lt>0  of  them.  The 
other  expenses,  such  as  rates,  gas,  coals,  advertisements,  stationery, 
clerk,  cleaning,  Ac,  are  2/.  1«.  Od.,  making  a  total  expenditure  <^ 
13/.  120.  0(1.  for  the  actual  expenditure  in  the  school.  Bat  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  school  is  rather  peculiar  in  two  ways ;  it  hss 
very  large  funds  for  exhibitions  both  in  the  school  and  from  the  school, 
and  almost  the  whole  endowment  is  expended  on  free  places. 

16.741.  {Mr,  CoMurn.)  What  is  the  amount  of  the  whole  endowment  ? 
— ^The  net  endowment  is  2,500Z.  a  year,  and  over  2,000Z.  goes  practicaily 
for  the  free  places. 

16.742.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  And  in  scholarships  at  the  oniversitieB  P — ^Tee. 
Why  I  mention  that  is  that  many  schools  would  re()uire  to  take  a  oertain 
proportion  of  their  ordinary  income  for  paying  exhibitions  to  acivenities, 
&c.,  but  the  amount  at  the  grammar  school  is  very  little ;  it  is  5«.  for 
prizes  and  bnrsarios,  and  that  is  all  you  can  say.    If  I  may  jnst  put  the 
other  side,  the  en<lowment  is  2,5501.,  less  2,142L,  which   goes   for  free 
places    and    bursaries  ;    that  leaves  only  4382.  to    go    to     the   general 
expenditure  of  the  school,  which  supplies  about  10$.  9cL   per  boy,  and 
the  fees  are  12  guineas,  so  that  it  would  really  come  to  13/.  2s.  9d, ;  and 
the  ditference  between  I'M,  28.  9<i.  and  ISi.  12<.  Od.  is  made  up  at  present 
from  an  accidental    source — ^we    get   2502.    ft*om  the  Mancheet^  City 
Council.     Ho  that  what  you  may  really  say  is  that  the  cost  of  an  edoca- 
tion   such  as  that,    apart  from  exhioitions  and   scholarships,  is  about 
132.  12e.  Od. 

16.743.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Whioh  2502.  will  vanish  when  the  sohocds 
open  P — It  may  or  may  not. 

16.744.  {Dr.  Fairhaini )  In  that  endowment  the  building  is  not  ooonted? 
—No. 

16.745.  That  is  a  considerable  sum  to  add.  is  it  not  P — Yes.  I  cannot 
tell  quite  what  the  cost  of  our  buildings  has  been ;  I  waa  trying  to  think 
over  it  this  morning,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  mnst  have  bc«n  at 
least  80.0002.  besides  the  land,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  land  cost ;  it 
may  be  10,0002. 

16.746.  Say  for  the  whole  100,0002.  P- -1  should  think  that  woold  cover 
it. 

16.747.  {Mr.  Fenwiok.)  What  proportion,  do  you  think,  of  the  children 
of  the  industrial  classes  would  be  able  to  pay  the  fees  necessary  to  acouire 
an  education  in  such  schools  P — I  am  hardly  able  to  judge.  The  difficulty 
of  that  is  met  fully  in  Manchester  by  almost  the  whole  of  our  endowment 
going  to  pay  for  those  free  places. 

16.748.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  considerable  section  of  the  com. 
munity  that  was  unable  to  pay  the  fees,  how  would  you  provide  for 
deserving  cases  where  there  was  a  desire  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the 
higher  education  in  secondary  schools  P — By  scholarships  partly  foonded 
out  of  the  technical  instruction  money,  partly  by  endowments,  and  partly 
possibly  by  voluntary  gifts. 

16.749.  Endowments  out  of  the  taxes,  do  you  mean  ?— No,  I  do  not  say 
endowments  out  of  the  taxes  ;  I  said  endowments. 

16.750.  Existing  endowments  P — Yes. 

16.751.  But  where  there  are  no  existing  endowments,  from  what  soaroe, 
then,  would  they  have  to  come  P — There  are  a  good  many  endowments 
which  might  be  converted  to  snoh  purposes. 
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16,752.  Take   the  oounty  of  Northumberland.    Over  a    considerable 

p>ortion  of  the  connty,  where  it  would  be  necessary,  I  presume,  to  establish 

secondary  schools,  we  have  no  endowments  whatever.    How  would  you 

deal   with  that  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  deal  with  the  difficulty  in 

<ietail,  but  I  thould  imagine  that  the  county  of  Northumberland  were  able 

to  put  their  heads  together  and  their  purses  together  to  some  extent  to 

supply  a  want  of  that  kind.    I  do  not  think  that  the  actual  utility  for 

pulblic  purposes  of  boys,  from  what  for  want  of  a  better  word  I  may  call 

the  lower  classes,  receiving  a  very  superior  education,  is  quite  as  great  as 

some  persons  think.     I  do  not  think  that  the  desire  to  have  it  is  a  test  uf 

the  utility  for  the  public  supplying  it.     I  should  be  most  sorry  that  any 

boy  who  really  had  the  capacity  and  industry  should  not  obtain  a  very 

high  education,  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  boys  are  very  numerous.    May 

I  add  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  boys  who  have  not  got 

capacity  and  industry  should  be  forced  up  into  a  totally  different  stratum 

to  which  they  are  not  used,  and  where  they  will  not  move  with  ease. 

16,753.  Unless  you  have  a  sufficient  provision  in  the  shape  of 
scholarships  or  exhibitions  to  enable  children  to  pass  into  secondary 
schools  where  there  is  fitness  and  capacity,  combined  with  the  desire 
to  do  so,  is  there  not  a  danger  of  the  secondary  schools  being  organised 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  a  portion  of  the  community  who  are  a  stage 
higher  in  the  social  scale,  say,  than  the  industrial  classes  P  —  I  am 
not  quite  clear  that  I  see  the  exact  point  from  which  you  speak  of 
the  danger  of  an  organisation  in  their  favour.  The  only  organisation  that 
I  desire  is  one  to  make  the  miperior  education  as  good  as  it  can  be  for  the 
limited  amoont  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  I  do  not  quite  see  what 
other  alternative  you  have.  The  only  alternative  that  occurs  to  me  is 
that  of  making  the  whole  of  the  higher  education  gratuitous,  and  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  enormous  waste  of  money  for  a  purpose  which  can 
within  at  any  rate  narrow  limits  be  supplied  elsewhere. 

16.754.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  proportion  of  support 
out  of  public  funds,  which  is  given  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  educa- 
tion of  the  higher  classes^  and  that  which  is  afforded  to  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  P — No,  I  have  not  made  any  exact  calculation  about  it,  and, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  think  that  the  question  in  some  respects 
uses  terms  that  I  could  not  recognise.  I  divide  the  education  into  primary, 
secondary,  and  university  education ;  I  do  not  divide  it  into  education  for 
one  class  or  another.  The  primary  schools  at  this  moment  are  open  to 
the  Duke  of  Westminster's  son  if  he  likes  to  go  there.  It  is  simply  that 
the  State  has  undertaken  to  supply  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
civilised  country  for  znaking  a  person,  you  might  almost  say,  a  civilised 
man  by  giving  him  the  elemente  cf  education.  I  cannot  see  why,  because 
we  give  an  enormous  sum  for  that  purpose,  there  is  on  that  account  any 
ground  for  giving  more  to  supply  higher  education. 

16.755.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  much  higher  proportion  is  given  by  the 
Btate  to  a  section  of  the  community  who  could  better  afford  to  pay  for 
their  education,  than  is  giren  to  another  section  who  can  less  afford  to  pay 
for  it  P — In  one  sense  I  can  understand  those  words  being  used,  but  tney 
require  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  You  mix  together  a  good  many  different 
sources.  I  regard  the  money  raised  compulsorily  by  rates  ana  taxes  to 
stand  in  a  totally  different  position  from  the  money  raised  by  voluntary 
sabscriptions  or  endowments.  The  universities  are  entirely  supported  by 
eld  endowments  or  the  voluntary  payments  of  those  who  go  there. 

16.756.  Are  not  niany  of  the  endowments  which  the  universities  possess 
State  endowments  P — ^There  is  nothing  I  think  that  could  be  properly 
called  so  at  the  present  day.  I  am  willing  to  recognise  the  &ct  that 
money  given  by  Kings  in  former  days  must  be  regarded  to  a  large  extent 
BB  public  money,  and  I  think  it  is  public  money  for  many  purpose?, 
in  tnat  the  nation  has  an  interest  in  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  m  the 
least  assists  you  in  any  argument  for  imposing  a  rate  in  order  to  supply 
ol^er  education.  The  whole  of  the  Secondary  Education  and  the  wnole 
of  the  university  education  is  maintained  by  money  without  coming 
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upou  the  rates  or  taxes,  and  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  lot  of  peracsa 
may  leave  their  money  voluntarily,  or  pay  their  money  -volixntarily,  a^ 
another  thins;  to  say  that  because  some  people  have  done  th&t  yoa  are  lq 
compel  a  n^holo  lot  of  other  persons  to  pay  large  sums  for  an  edi^'^^'s 
which  iiios'  pc>sufi8  who  will  take  it  are  able  to  pay  for  tl.em-t  Ivirs. 

16,757.  1  have  only  just  this  one  question  more  to  ask  yoa.  Dd  1 
unilersthiid  you  correctly  to  say  in  answer  to  a  qnestion.  th;tt  the  hi  jb-.i 
eiinraiion  providi-d  lor  by  the  ^chool  boards  should  not  be  gi^cs 
gTfttuiUHisly  I" — I  do  not  quite  see  why  it  should.  There  is  no  donlit  tca£ 
frre  education  for  the  great  mass  of  people  up  to  aceTiain  extent  rer;ii»v.-s 
a  number  of  difficulties,  an^  that  it  does  ensure  your  givins:  the  elem^LS 
of  education  to  everybody,  or  at  any  rate  removes  all  chance  of  their 
keeping  out  of  it ;  but  I  think  it  involves  a  great  waste,  and  X  am  net 
prepared  to  carry  that  possibility  of  waste  any  further  th&n'I  CAn  be? p. 

lt),758.  Then  at  what  point  would  you  limit  free  education  ? — I  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  necessary  elements  of  edaca'tion.  hat 
that  there  should  be  power  in  cases  of  evident  capacity  and  industry  to 
carry  free  education  up  to  any  extent.    I  have  given  yon  certain  statiiitics 
as  to  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  it  may  be  interesting  perhaps  if 
I  mentioTi  the  results.     At  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  as  X  pointed 
out,  we  are  very  peculiarly  situated,  because  almost  the   whole    of  our 
endow  menu  goes  to  provide  free  places  at  the  schooL     As  regikrds  <me- 
hnlf,  we  are  bound  by  the   scheme    to    give  a  preference  to  boys   who 
have  l)een  three  3'eai's,  it  is  now  (it  was  less),  at  a  public  elementary  school. 
Looking  at  the  statistics,  I  find  that  of  those  who  gained  entrance  scholar- 
ships  in    the    years    1877  to   1894 — of  those    elected   from    the    pablic 
elementary  schools  to  free  scholarships  for  three  years — 56*8   per  ceol 
completed  their  three  yeiu^  at  the  grammar  school ;  the  remainder  did 
not  stay  so  loug. 

16,7.">9.  {Mr.  Hohh/yvB''.)  At  the  grammar  school? — Yes.     Of  the  boys 
who  were  not  necessarily  elected  from  public  elementary  schools,  which 
might,  however,   include   some  who  had    been    at    puolic  elemenfaur 
schixls,  80  per  cent.   com{)1oted   their  three  years.      That  shows   thai, 
t{iking   a   lot  of  boys  from  a  public  elementary  school,  yon  come  across 
a  great  number  wh3,  from    one   cause    or  another,  do  not  go  on  with 
education.    Of  those    who  reached  the  sixth  forms   (there  are  seyenA 
sixth  forms,  science,  mathoraatics,  and  classics),  there  were  12  per  cent. 
only   of  scholars  from  public  eleiientary  schools,  and  28  per  cent,  of 
the  others.     So,  too,  of  those  who  went  to  the  university,   there   wcp6 
only  8-2  per  cent,  from  public  elementary  schools,  and  there  were  21  ••4 
of  the  others.     Of  those  who  obtained  scholarships  at  the  university  there 
were  5*46  from  public  elen»entary  schools,  and  16  "8  per  cent,  of  the 
others.     I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anythinjf  very  surprising  in  tiiat 
result,  but  I  think  it  shows  this,  that  of  those  boys  selected  originally  by 
merit  from  public  elementary  schools,  it  is  only  a  very  few  who,  fiH>m  one 
cause  or  another,  will  carry  on  their  education  to  the  highest  point. 

1(),760.  {Mr.  Fenioich.)  Would  not  that  arise  largely  from  the  fact  of 
their  social  condition  not  allow^ing  them  to  be  withheld  from  labour  ?— 
Undoubtedly;  but  1  take  it  that  you  do  not  get  over  that  even  by  free 
Secondary  Education. 

16,761.  Would  you  not  minimise  the  hardship  considerably  by  doing  so, 
as  there  is  not  only  the  foes,  but  also  the  loss  from  withdrawing  the  boy  or 
girl  from  ser  vice,  to  be  taken  into  account  P — Quite  so ;  and  we  have  met  that 
to  some  little  extent  at  the  grammar  school  on  the  governors' own  proposal. 
We  have  power  to  convert  a  few  of  the  free  places  into  an  extra  payment 
to  selected  hoys  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  fleeting  two  boys  to  a  Iwire 
free  place  in  th»  school,  we  o*in  elect  one  boy  to  a  free  place  and  give  him 
twelve  guineas  besides  by  way  of  enabling  him  to  continue  there ;  and  I 
think  that  something  of  that  kind  is  very  desirable.  But  I  think  that  if 
you  are  giving  free  c^lucation  you  are  incurring  a  large  expenditure  for  a 
comparatively  small  result  a-s  reg^irds  the  lower  classes,  and  that  that 
comparatively  small  result  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  scholarships  and 
exhibitions.     J  should  like  to  add,  that  among  the  boys  elected  on  this 
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publio  elementary  school  three  years'  qualification,  two  of  them  obtained 
scbolarships  at  Balliol,  and  one  obtained  an  exhibition  at  Balliol,  and 
another  obtained  the  Sheepshank's  Astronomical  exhibition  at  Trinity 
Oollege,  Cambridge,  which  practically  showed  that  he  was  the  beat  in  the 
year  ;  so  that  there  is  abundant  reason  to  be  gratified  and  to  encourage 
m  every  way  the  promotion  of  l>oys  from  the  lowest  rauks,  if  you  jan 
once  get  capacity  and  industry,  and  I  would  encourage  it  to  any  extent 
if  y  uu  can  prove  the  capacity  ;  but  I  do  not  like  wasting  a  whole  lot  of 
money  on  the  bare  chance  that  your  other  axTangements  may  not  quite 
work. 

16.762.  (Dean  of  Manche$iet\)  Is  it  not  also  the  fact,  for  Mr.  Fonwick's 
fnribcr  information,  that  the  Manchester  Gi-ammar  School  governors  are 
in  the  habit,  if  they  know  that  a  man  is  pinched  for  resources  at  the 
university,  of  granting  him  assistance  upon  proper  assurance  that  he  is 
so  pinched  P — That  is  quite  right  to  some  extent,  but  it  has  arisen  rather 
accidentally.  We  have  had  occasionally  funds  left  to  us  under  different 
beads  for  exhibitions  at  the  pchool,  and  some  of  those  deeds  contain  a 
power  of  u»ing  any  surplus  in  other  ways  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  school  or 
scholars.  On  two  or  three  of  these  trusts  we  have  had  some  surpluses, 
and  now  for  a  good  many  years,  we  have  been  in  the  habit,  where  there 
was  a  person  who  got  a  scholarship  at  the  university,  and  who  was  spoken 
of  by  the  university  authorities  as  being  in  every  way  creditable,  in  case 
of  ])roved  need,  of  giving  him,  say,  301.  a  year  for  two  years,  or  something 
of  that  kind.    That  has  arisen  accidentally. 

16.763.  But  it  has  been  doneP — Yes ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  in  a 
very  large  amount  that  we  pay  in  that  way  every  year ;  it  may  be  perhaps 
1002.  a  year. 

16.764.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  Fully  granting  the  need  of  more  oversight  of  the 
charities,  might  not  the  close  union  between  charitable  and  educational 
management,  which  I  understand  you  to  propose,  introduce  new  and 
unnecessary  controversies  into  educational  administration  ?— I  hardly 
developed  fully — because  I  had  not  really  thought  out — the  control  to 
be  exercised  over  non-educational  charities  by  the  local  boards.  1  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  that  difficulty,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  you 
would  suggest  it  as  regards  the  central  board. 

16.765.  No  P — ^As  regards  the  local  bodies,  all  I  said  was,  that  I  should 
suggest  their  taking  it  over  ultimately  as  far  as  possible. 

16,766.*  I  think  the  name  that  you  suggested  was  not  the  county  educa- 
tional board,  but  the  county  charities  board  ? — Yes. 

16.767.  And  the  thought  that  occurred  to  me  was  whether,  if  that  was 
done,  the  members  of  the  board  might  not  be  elected  rather  for  their 
interest  in  charitable  matters  than  for  their  interest  in  educational 
matters  F — That  is  possible ;  it  might  lead,  possibl  v,  to  the  formation  of 
several  committees  and  enlarging  the  board  more  than  was  originally  the 
case. 

16.768.  And  the  future  of  many  charities  will  probably  be  rather  medical 
or  eleemosynary  than  educational  P — That  I  cannot  prophesy  ;  I  think  it 
very  likely. 

16,7H9.  At  any  rate,  the  present  trend  of  opinion,  being  what  it  is,  might     a  "  Goumtt 
bo  led  into  considerations  rather  foreign  to  education  r— It  might.     I  do      Chajuties 
not  know  why  they  should  not  be  capable  of  dealing  with  these  non-educa-        Boakd. 
tional  charities.      I  am  not  proposing  that  the  county  charities  board 
Bhould,  as  a  rule,  be  the  governors  of  them.    I  think  there  are  some  cases 
where  they  might  be ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  should  think  not,  and  that  they 
wofuld  only  have  a  certain  oversight. 

16,770.  (Mr,  Gockbum.)  I  suppose  that  with  your  rigid  view  as  to 
Secoudary  Education  being  self-sup})orting,  3  on  woald  be  able  to  explain 
iu  some  way — in  regard  to  the  700,000^.  of  technical  instruction  niimey, 
under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act,  and  if  we  arc  to  add  to  that  the  5O0,000Z. 
or  600,0002.  dispensed  by   South  Kensington,  making  a  million  and  a 
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quarter — how  it  is  all  to  go.  Would  it  all  be  required  simplj  for*  exlubi- 
tions  and  scholarships  P — I  take  it  thnt  there  is  much  to  be  <ion«=-  in 
rpir.ird  to  projwr  ter>mical  instruction,  which  would  use  a  good  deaJ  of  it. 
Thoii,  probably,  then'  are  buildings  in  some  cases  to  be  provided,  I  hare 
always  regardcMl  that ;  and  such  things  as  repairs,  rates,  and  tAxes,  arc 
all  things  that  come  under  ))08<-iblo  meamt  of  using  the  money.  Ncfr  do 
I  wish  to  be  rigidly  understood  as  saying  that  you  absolatclj  should  zloi 
ap])Iy  any  of  it  to  endowment. 

16.771.  Your  view  is  general  rather  than  severe? — Yes^  We  art 
bone  tit  iug  at  the  grammar  school  at  5£anohe8ter  at  the  present  time  bj' 
250/.  and  that  goes  to  general  ez])en8es. 

16.772.  You  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  finality  about  our 
primary  education  in  thi.s  country ;  that  we  can  say :  "  tkas  £ar,  and 
'^  DO  farther,  it  in  to  be  carried  on  on  free  lines.*'  If  we  are  to  hold  oar 
own  as  a  nation  in  competition,  you  would  agree  that  we  maFt  g'*  oo 
improTing  our  primary  education,  1  suppose  P — I  do  not  know  that 
improving  our  primary  education  means  taking  in  Secondary  Education. 

16.773.  Does  not  it,  at  all  events   to  some  extent,  mean   taking  in 
technical  and  manual  education  P — Tcs,  to  some  extent. 

16.774.  Is  not  that  a  very  costly  form  of  education  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 
AVe  do  a  little  of  it  ourselves  at  the  grammar  school  and  at  the  Hnlme 
School ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  particularly  costly.  Of  coucse,  tc^chnical 
instruction  you  may  do  in  a  very  costly  way,  and  spend  a  deal  of  money 
over  it. 

16.775.  Then  I  suppose  that  you  would  not  object  to  a  good  deal  of  the 
money  being  spent  upon  childin&n  of  the  prim^iry  education  class,  if  the 
money  was  spent  on  technical  or  manual  work  P — No ;  but  I  am  not  keen 
for  free  education,  and  therefore  I  am  not  inclined  to  develop  it  more 
than  I  can  help. 

16.776.  Then  you  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  complaint  of  the 
middle  classes,  who,  practically,  now  have  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  primary  edacation  of  this  country,  and  receive  nothing  what- 
ever themselves.  I  suppose  that  the  primary  education  parent  is  paying 
almost  nothing,  except  through  the  channel  of  his  tea,  tobaoco,  and  beer? 
— You  mean  that  the  classes  above  those  who  usually  use  primary 
education  are  paying  for  it. 

10,777.'  Tes  P — That  is  so  to  a  largo  extent ;  but  it  is  simply  because,  on 
the  whole,  they  have  the  moEt  money  in  the  country,  and  it  ought  to  be 
used  in  taking  care  that  the  membeis  of  the  State  are  civilized  beings. 

16.778.  Up  to  a  certain  length,  and  no  further  P — ^Yes. 

• 

16.779.  And  the  class  above  them  has  no  claim  to  any  consideration  P — 
They  have  the  same  op|>ortunity ;  they  can  send  their  children  to 
the  public  elementary  schools  if  they  choose.  If  they  do  not,  ic  is  that 
they  prefer  to  pay  money  out  of  their  own  pocket  to  provide  higher  and 
more  select  education* 

16.780.  B|it  you  have  already  said  that  the  public  elementary  Bohool 
should  De  limited  in  its  range  P — Yes. 

16.781.  Then  if  a  parent  wants  to  carry  his  child  farther  than  that,  what 
is  he  to  do  P — He  should  pay  for  it.  There  ought  to  be  some  exhibitionB 
open  to  him]a8  to  others. 

16.782.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Referring?  to  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence, 
may  I  ask  if  you  would  state  the  di Terence  between  the  Endowed  SchoolB 
Commission  and  the  Charity  Commission,  after  1874,  somewhat  thus: 
that  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  was  primarily  a  political  aod 
administrative  body,  with  judicial  functions  added  P — No,  I  would  hardly 
take  that,  if  you  would  allow  me.  I  do  not  think  that  they  were,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  judicial  body,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they 
were  a  political  body.  They  were  treated  as  if  they  were  a  political  body, 
bat  they  were  not  so  at  all,  I  think. 
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16»783.  I  used  the  word  *'  political "  in  order  to  bring  out  joar  mind. 
^X^ou  explained  the  relation  in  whioh  the  Charity  CommiBsioners  sto3d  to 
"tkxe  Ministry  or  Minister  thftt  appointed  them,  as  that  they  held  office  at 
pleasure  ? — Yes. 

16.784.  They  were,  therefore,  intended  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  distinct 
policy  ? — ^Whatever  the  Government  policy  might  be,  and  limited  by  the 
-A.ct. 

16.785.  But  they  distinctly  existed  for  a  purpose  which  could  be 
described  as  a  purpose  of  public  policy  P — Yes,  just  the  same  as  any  other 
department  of  the  Govemment. 

16.786.  Then  as  to  the  iudicial  function,  did  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  not  exercise  juaicial  functions  in  determining  the  definition 
of  charities  as  regards  certain  schools,  and,  therefore,  localities  ? — Not 
"what  1  call  judicial  functions,  but  I  limited  my  use  of  the  word  "  judicial." 
My  notion  of  judicial  means  the  ordinary  case  of  lawsuits  and  controversies 
between  parties. 

16.787.  Then  it  was  legally  judicial  that  you  had  in  view,  rather  than 
judicial  as  exeroismg  functions  of  judgment? — They  were  exercising 
functions  of  judgment,  and  in  doing  that  they  had  to  have  regard  to  the 
precise  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  interpret  it. 

16.788.  That  brings  out  the  point  that  there  were  questions  of  policy 
determining  or  regulating  their  judgment  ? — Yes. 

16.789.  Would  you  reverse  that  as  regards  the  Charity  Commission, 
subsequently  to  1874,  and  say  that  the  judicial  function  was  the  primary 
function,  using;  the  word  ''judicial"  in  the  same  sense  P — No,  1  do  not 
think  so.  1  should  say,  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  very  much  in  the  same 
condition  as  we  ourselves  were,  only  that  they  are  not  so  obviously  and 
easily  amenable  to  the  Government  of  the  day  as  we  are. 

16.790.  Which  means  that  to  a  large  extent  the  element  of  publio  policy 
is  eliminated  P — I  should  hardly  say  that. 

16.791.  I  want  simply  to  bring  out  your  mind  upon  the  matter.  What 
would  vou  say  thenr — There  are  certain  difficulties  which  have  been 
pointed  out — certain  differences  of  judgment  which  were  pointed  out 
oefore  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Charity  Commission ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  to  a  certain  extent  those  differences  were  or  might  have  been 
rendered  more  acute  by  the  fact  that  the  Charity  Commission  were  a 
semi-independent  body,  which  we  were  not.  But  my  own  impression 
is  that  the  difficulties  were  a  little  bit  exaggerated. 

16.792.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  presidency  of  a  Minister  over  the 
entire  Charity  Commission,  that  is  to  be  such  an  entirely  nominal  presi- 
dency, would  be  contributory  to  his  work  and  status  and  influence  P — It 
is  not  to  be  a  nominal  presidency  ;  it  is  to  be  not  a  very  frequent  bodily 
presidency,  but  it  would  be  pervading  the  whole  thing.  Any  question  of 
real  policy,  or  of  the  general  line  of  action  of  the  committee,  would  no 
doubt  be  subject  to  him,  and  would  probably  to  a  large  extent  be  carried 
out  under  his  approval. 

16.793.  But  you  have  said  that  to  a  large  extent  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  supervise  each  scheme  P — Yes,  the  details  of  each  scheme. 

16.794.  If  that  were  so,  would  you  propose  any  kind  of  division  between 
the  legal  and  educational  departments  of  the  present  Charity  Com- 
mission ? — No,  I  should  not ;  but  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  dealt 
aa  I  proposed  with  the  Charity  Commission,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
might  be  certain  points  named  of  a  legal  character  on  whioh  an  appeal 
might  be  given  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  some 
other  body,  just  the  same  as  there  are  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 
I  think  there  are  certain  legal  cases  where  it  might  be  right  to  give  an 
appeal  from  the  Charity  Commission. 
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l(>,7l^j.  Bat  yon  think  that  anj  division  between  edaoational  ^bZi^l  oti^r 

charities  i.H  not  desirable  in  the  public  interest  ? — I  think  not. 

16,7I»<>.  You  have  so  defined  the  relation,  in  interpreting  th.&  i-y-j^e^ 
law,  as  to  imply  a  given  relation  of  charity  to  the  State;  won 7 J  voa 
kindly  siale   how  yon  conceive  the  charities  entrosted  to  the     Ciis^^iy 

Com  mi.,  si  on  to  be  relattd  to  the  central  authority  or  the   Stftto  ? If  1 

undorMaJid  the  quo.-tion  rightly,  1  regard  tlic  Charity  CommLsi^forL  is 
com:iioQ  ai  pieseiit,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  still  to  a  certain  extent,  -wit^t  tke 
Court  of  Chuncw'iy,  a**  being  the  or^an  of  the  State  for  iutroducLncr-  thst^ 
ni-cc'ssary  reforms  in  the  administration  of  charities. 

It>,7^7.  If  inose  charities  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  fnlfiUizi^    s 
common  pni) lie  good,  do  iHey  si ind  in  any  relation  to  an  admiiustr^^b£.i^~e 
drjKirtiiicnt  of  public  funds  P — Hardly  an  administrative  dep«ul3nezit  c^ 
pul)lic  funds  in  tbo  ordinary  sense.     I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  catch  jp^cTor 
meaiuncj.     They  have  a  certain  control  over  the  capital  of  endown&^nta. 
thai  is  ro  pay,  of  preventing  it  from  being  squandered;  and  they  b^ve 

p()>>er  from  time  to  time,  with  certain  formalities — certain  consents of 

makins^  schemes  for  administering  the  income;  but  only  in  that  sen^. 

16,71^8.  You  have  proi)o.sed  to  name!  your  local  authority  the  oooD.tj' 
charities  board  ? — Yea. 

16,79!^  But  according  to  your  statement,   relatively    to    rates    and 
taxes    adminiKtrablo  for    the    purposes    of    Secondary    Edncaticm,    tfaue 
charities  would  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  funds  in  hand  or  the 
funds  under  control  ? — No,  ultimately  they  would  be  a  Terr  large  pro- 
portion.    At  first,  possibly,  it  would  be  wiser  to  start  it  and  call  it  the 
county  education  board ;  that  1  cannot  say,  but  I  look  upon  them  a? 
nltimatclv  having  certain  functions  with  regard  to  all  chanties,  and  not 
merely  oducational ;  and  the  whole  charities  are  very  large  indeed.    The 
present  income,  as   I   nnderstand,   of  charities  ffeneraOyy   not  merely 
edurational,  is  something  like  3,(K)0,0iJ0{.  a  year ;  that  is  the  figure  I  may 
say  given  to  me  by  Sir  Henry  Longlev;  it  cannot  be  taken  strictly,  A 
course.     And  the  amount  of  educational  endowments,  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  apart  from  other  charities,  is,  I  suppose,  not  above  500,0001. 
or  6uO,00o/. 

16.800.  I  wanted  to  elicit  this  point,  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
desiiablo  to  view  education  thi*ough  public  representation  rather  than 
througli  charities  P — I  do  not  quite  catch  your  meaning. 

10.801.  My  meaning  is  this :  that  if  you  name  the  central  and  the  local 
authorities  accoixling  to  the  charities,  they  may  look  at  their  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  endowment  simply  that  they  have,  rather 
than  that  of  their  responsibility  to  the  ratepayers  and  taxpayers,  whose 
money  they  have  to  administer  in  a  larger  degree  than  the  charities? — 
Primarily,  according  to  my  notion,  they  would  not  have  any  money  raised 
by  rates  or  taxes.  I  propose  that  they  should  apply  to  the  county - 
council  and  with  the  consent  of  the  county  council,  a  rate  might  be  raised  ; 
but,  if  even  a  limited  rate  might  be  raiserl,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  at 
all  equal  the  value  of  tho  charities.  I  do  not  know  what  the  yalne  of 
a  penny  rat^  is.  A  penny  rato  in  the  administratve  county  of  Lancaster 
raises  about  35,000i.  a  year. 

16.802.  But  besides  the  penny  rate,  supposing  it  were  raised,  there  are 
all  the  questions  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
other  grants  from  central  funds  P — I  beg  your  pardon.  In  that  sense 
they  would  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  raisea  by  rates  and  taxes. 

16.803.  One  word  a.^  to  Greek,  and  that  is  all.  Not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  that  the  university  should  terminate  the  whole  education  of  the 
country,  but  Irom  the  point  ol:  view  of  Q-reek  itself,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  advantageous  that  it  should  be  made  optional  P — 1  do  not  think  it  could 
possibly  prevent  anybody  getting  a  knowledge  of  Greek  worth  the  having, 
who  was  really  capable  of  benefiting  by  it,  or  using  it. 

16.804.  Would  it  Eot  really  contribute  to  a  much  more  efficient  teaching 
of  Greek  were  only  the  men  who  wanted  to  have  it  going  ap  to  the 
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TiTiiversity  for  it  P — It  ought  to  do  so  in  some  cases  ;  bnt  I  expect  that 
rooRt^schoolmastors,  when  teaching  Greek,  rather  adjnst  their  teaching 
to  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  Bomething,  than  to  those  who  are  very 
pK>or  scholars,  and  are  only  taking  it  up  for  a  particular  purpose. 

16.805.  {Mn.  Bidgwick.)  Ae  regards  Mr.  Lyttelton's  objection  that  the 
l>oys  at  modern  schools  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  universities,  should  you 
xiot  attribute  this,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  to  its  being  understood  that,  owing 
tiO  tb.c  compulsory  Greek,  a  boy  who  Lakes  a  modern  education  cannot  co 
to  the  uniyersitics  ;  so  that  his  not  going  is  determined  when  the 
inodorn  education  is  entered  on  ?  — Yes. 

10.806.  {Chairman.)  Was  it  not  within  your  knowledge,  when  you  were 
ttn  Sndowed  Schools  Commissioner,  that  there  existed  a  strong  aesire  for 

tlie  teaching  of  Greek  in  some  places  where  the  Commissioners  hail  at 

first  sight  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the  teaching  of  Greek  would  not 

l>c  desired  or  appreciated  P — Tes,  in  some  schools  ;  I  remember  one  in 

particular,  where  the  governors  were  all  up  in  arms  at  the  idea  of  charging 

an  eictra  fee^  or  in  any  way  hindering  the  teaching  of  Greek.    I  believe 

that  so  far  as  it  has  a  real  reason,  it  means  this :  that  many  parents  do 

not  qnite  know  what  the  ultimate  destiny  or  powers  of  their  boys  might 

be,    and  they    would  like  the  schools  in  their   own   locality  to  teach 

-whatever  those  boys  might  be  thought  able  to  learn.     If  a  boy  can  go  to  a 

boarding  school  he  can  choose  his  own  place,  but  if  he  has  to  attend  a 

day  school,  the  parents  always  desire  that  that  school  should  supply  every 

need. 

16.807.  Still  it  is  the  fact  that  you.  found  in  places  where  you  did  not 
expect  it,  u  strong  local  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  Greek  P — Yes  ;  but 
J  think  only  from  the  general  notion  that  Greek  was  an  essential  part  of 
education. 

16.808.  But  you  found  that  opinion  entertained  by  the  local  authorities  P 
— Yes,  by  the  trustees  of  schools. 

16.809.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  one  oi  those  schools,  which  at  first 
the  Commissioners  had  intended  to  class  as  what  was  known  in  those  days 
as  a  second  grade  school,  has  since  become  a  flourishing  first  grade  school, 
sending  many  pupib  to  the  universities  P — It  is  quite  popsible. 

16.810.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  About  the  doctrine  of  cy-prh  I  see 
on  your  notes  you  say  that  it  has  been  set  aside  in  certain  educational 
charities.  Is  that  so  P — The  .Endowed  Schools  Act  has  practically  no 
regard  to  cy-prhe  whatever ;  it  gives  a  general  power  to  vary  the  trusts 
limited  simply  by  the  object  of  promoting  the  education  of  boys  and  girls. 

16.811.  Has  it  ever  come  within  your  exoei-ience  that  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  soothed  local  feelings,  or  disarmed 
local  opposition  in  educational  matters  P — I  do  not  know  of  any  case  to 
which  I  could  refer.  I  regard  the  doctrine  of  cy-prhs  as  a  limited  and 
distorted  method  of  improving  schools,  and  I  think  it  is  better  to  conduct 
the  business  directly  with  the  one  single  object  of  promoting  the  real 
good  of  the  persons  intended  to  be  benefited. 

16.812.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  there  ever  been  great  difficulty  in 
applying  the  doctrine  when  people  have  sought  to  do  so  from  conflicting 
opinions  such  as  you  have  alluded  to  ?— That  case  which  I  have  refened 
to,  Betton's  case,  was  fought  vigorously  for  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the 
Conrt  of  Chancery,  and  the  application  of  the  doctrine  constantly  leads  to 
a  gieat  deal  of  discussion. 

16.813.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  add 
to  your  evidence? — There  arc  two  points  which  1  do  not  think  I  huve 
mentioned.  One  is  that  I  presume  that  any  jurisdiction  which  is  given 
to  the  Charity  Commission,  or  to  a  new  board,  ought  to  ap[)ly  to  schemes 
made  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  well  as  to  schemes  made  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  At  present  the  Charity  Commission  cannot  deal  under  their 
ordinary  powers  (they  can  under  their  educational  powers  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act)  with  a  charity  that  is  under  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
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the  theory  being  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  only  be  altered  br  an  Act 
of  Parliament ;  consequently,  under  the  subsidiary  power  which  they  ha^e 
from  the  Coart  of  Chancery,  they  cannot  deal  with  it  at  all,  and  the 
restriction  is  a  most  serious  hindrance  in  many  cases.  Under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  the  Act  is  laid  on  the  table  of  Parliament,  and  oon- 
sequently  sets  parliamentary  authority  in  that  way,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
capable  of  oeing  so  laid.  The  other  pomt  that  I  rather  wanted  to  mention 
is,  that  I  haye  noted  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  and  on 
SupiRvxBiov  many  occasions,  many  persons  seemed  to  be  very  desirous  that  Parliament 
ov  ScHBius  BT  should  havo  right  of  amendment  of  schemes  laid  before  it,  and  not 
Pabliamsht.  j^grgi^  ^l^i^^  of  rejection.  I  differ  strongly  from  that  view ;  and  I  differ 
on  this  ground,  that  it  is  yery  undesii*able  to  giye  any  body  a  power  of 
amendment  unless  they  censider  the  whole  of  the  case,  and  see  whether 
the  amendment  that  they  desire  will  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  Boheme. 
And,  apart  from  that,  a  good  deal  of  the  action  of  the  Charity  Com* 
missioners  and  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  may  be  described 
as  in  some  sort  a  compromi&e  or  agreement  with  either  the  locality 
or  the  trustees ;  and  in  that  case  the  compromise  or  the  arrangement 
ultimately  adopted  contains  one  clause  put  in  in  order  to  meet  another 
clause,  and  the  consent  and  withdrawal  of  opposition  to  the  scheme  is 
often  conditioned  on  the  fact  that  a  particular  clause  of  the  Act  is  in  the 
scheme.  If  Parliament  is  to  deal  with  that  without  regard  to  the 
compromise  and  ariangement  made,  that  will  take  away  lul  authority 
from  the  Commissioners  or  the  Board  in  making  arrangements,  becanse 
they  will  be  negotiators  without  any  power  to  giye  effect  to  their 
negotiations,  and  there  will  be  acceptance  of  schemes  and  withdrawal 
of  opposition  on  terms  which  will  afterwards  be  set  aside  by  Parliament. 
It  is  a  totally  different  question  if  the  thing  were  referred  (which,  in 
certain  cases,  might,  perhaps,  be  desirable)  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House,  which  could  go  into  it  and  hear  evidence  ;  but  to  giye  simply  to  a 
yote  of  the  House  at  12  o'clock  at  night  the  power  of  cutting  out  or 
putting  in  a  particular  clause,  or  amending  a  few  words,  is,  I  think,  yeiy 
ratal  to  the  proper  conduct  of  negotiations  which  have  led  to  it,  and  will 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Chanty  Commission. 

16.814.  (Sir  John  Hibbert.)  Upon  that  point,  would  it  not  be  possible,  if 
you  do  not  approye  of  the  amending  of  a  scheme,  to  haye  some  plan  by 
which  it  couia  be  referred  back  to  the  Commission  P — Clearly ;  and  that 
could  be  done  easily  by  the  Groyemment  simply  saying,  if  they  are 
conylnced  on  certain  points,  '*  We  will  withdraw  the  scheme,  fi«i<?  coiisider 
it  afresh." 

16.815.  {Chairman.)  That  wmilH  inyolye  considerable  delay  would  it 
rot  ."-^Undoubtedly. 

16.816.  {Sir  John  Hibbert.)  But  without  going  through  the  different 
stages  again,  and  laying  the  report  on  the  table  of  the  House,  might  there 
not  be  some  plan  of  referring  the  scheme  back  to  the  Charity  Oonmiission 
for  reconsideration,  without  causing  any  very  considerable  delay  P — "So 
doubt  it  is  possible.  The  Act  might  say  that  the  House  should  haye  the 
power  of  referring  it  back  for  consideration,  and,  in  that  case  the  previous 
procedure  would  oe  unnecessary  to  be  repeated.  I  should  not  like  the 
House  to  specify  the  particular  points ;  that  would,  in  fact,  be  a  command. 

16.817.  (Mr.  Hdbhouse.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
House  of  Lords  haye  really  made  amendments  in  schemes  that  they  have 
passed  them  into  law,  with  certain  clauses  struck  out  P — I  belieye  they 
nave. 

16.818.  (Cliainnan.)  I  suppose  your  remarks  "viith  regard  to  the  amend- 
ing of  schemes  would  apply  to  some  extent  also  to  omissions,  because 

•  where  a  particular  part  of  a  scheme  is  omitted  by  Parliament,  that  might 
destroy  the  effects  of  the  compromise  P — I  think  it  would,  and  I  do  not 
like  it  myself  at  all. 

16.819.  Therefore  the  considerations  that  you  have  laid  before  us  would 
apply  to  amendments  by  omission  as  well  as  to  amendments  by 
ipscrtion  P — ^Yes,  they  would. 
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16,820.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  With  regard  to  yonr  evidence  about  the 
o"ver\apping  of  the  studies  at  Owens  College  and  the  technical  school ; 
«kr€»  you  aware  that  a  joint  committee  from  several  bodies  has  now 
l>eexi  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  such  a  system  as  might,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  do  away  with  that  admitted  evil  ? — Yes ;  a  purely 
v^oluntary  committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  that  question,  and 
m.£kk.e  suggestions;  but  the  whole  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  town 
ooxmcil. 

16,821.  So  far  as  regards  the  technical  school,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
toivn  council  ? — So  far  as  regards  the  administration  of  their  share  of 
t>be  7OO,000Z.  a  year. 

lt>,822.  And  you  think  that  those  powers  should  be  given  to  another 
body  somewhat  differently  constituted  ? — Yes,  which  should  represent 
otber  educational  interests. 

16.823.  More  generally  P— Yes. 

16.824.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Charity  Commission 
bave  been  very  frequently  of  late  before  the  House  of  Commons  through 
its  Committees  ? — In  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  I  think  there  have  been 
tbree  Select  Committees  on  them. 

16.825.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  largely  proceeded  from  the  inde- 

rmdence  of  the  Charity  Commission  of  the  Minister,  or  any  Minister  ? — 
do  not  know.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  has  proceeded  very  largely 
from  the  determined  opposition  of  one  or  two  members  to  the  particular 
method  of  dealing  with  some  small  charities,  and  that  they  have  excited 
a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and  that  feeliug  has  been  reflected  and  become 
more  general. 

16.826.  Still,  weie  a  Minister  more  directly  related  to  the  Charity 
Commission,  that  might  save  it  from  its  frequent  appearance  before 
Committees  of  the  House  P — Posi«ibly,  but  I  do  not  tnink  there  is  any 
barm  in  a  public  Department  being  occasionally  submitted  to  an  investi- 
gation of  that  kind ;  I  think  it  is  proper  and  useful . 

16.827.  (Cliairman.)  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  mention  P 
— There  is  one  thing  that  I  had  forgotten  to  say.  1  do  not  know  whether 
the  Commission  are  aware  of  it,  but  I  rather  wanted  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  old  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  first  brought  before  the  public 
the  necessity  of  technical  education.  I  do  not  know  whether  everybody 
knows  of  it ;  but  the  Commissioners  had  not  been  sitting  long  when  they 
received  some  very  important  information  from  Lord  Play  fair  and 
others,  upon  which  they  consulted  a  good  number  of  other  persons,  and 
then  issued  a  short  report,  saying  that  they  were  incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  themselves,  but  that  they  hoped  that  public  attention 
would  be  called  to  it.    The  report  was  issued  in  1867. 

16.828.  (Sir  Henry  Eoscoe)  That  was  Lord  Playfair's  Report,  was  it 
not  ? — It  was  a  letter  that  he  wrote  with  reference  to  what  he  saw  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Paris. 

16.829.  Was  the  report  by  the  Commission  or  by  Lord  Playfair  p — The 
repoiii  was  by  the  Commission. 

(Chairman.)  We  are  extremely  indebted  to  you  for  your  very  int-eresting 
evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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FORTY  THIRD  DAY. 


At  WestminBter  Hall,  Febrnary  26th,  1896. 


Present  : 

Toe  Rioht  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  thb  Ohaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Beverend  Edward  LtiteiiTON. 
Mr.  Richard  WoBmsLL,  D.Sc. 
Mr.  Henby  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  LlewbliiTv  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  GeOBOE  J.  OOCKRUBN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALii. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 

The  Honourable  Edward  Ltulfh  Stanley  examined. 

16.830.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  London  Sohool 
Board,  I  thhik,  for  many  years  ?— Yes,  with  a  short  break,  since  1876. 

16.831.  The  London  School  Board  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  expreasly 
founded  any  schools  or  classes  which  would  be  considered  as  difltincUy 
secondary,  has  it  P — No. 

HioHBK  16,832.  At  the  same  time  its  work  has  touched  Secondary  Education  on 

IirsTBucTioH  IK  several  points.     There  is  the  technical  side,  of  course ;  but  the  upper 

LoHDON  BoABD  daflses  also,   in  some  of  its  schools,  have  had  what  may  be  called  a 

SCHOOLS.        fleoondary  character,  I  suppose  ?— That  is  rather  a  question  of  the  use  of 

language  ;  I  should  not  describe  them  so,  because  I  do  not  describe  what 

is  popularly  known  as  higher  grade  school  board  work  as  Seoondaiy 

Education,  but  as  the  completion  of  primary  education. 

16.833.  The  School  Board  for  London  has  not  created,  has  it,  any  of  the 
schools  which  are  technically  known  elsewhere  as  higher  grade  elementary 
schools  ? — Not  to  the  extent  that  they  have  in  Manchester,  in  Leeds,  and 
in  some  other  towns ;  but  we  have  sohools  where  there  are  classes  beyond 
the  standards,  and  we  have  three  boys*  departments  which  are  organised 
as  organised  science  schools.  We  have  a  good  sprinkling  of  schools  in 
which  we  have  erected  laboratories  which  are  more  or  less  m  use,  and  that 
work  is  beginning ;  but  we  are  aiming  at  giving  an  extension  to  that  work, 
but  not  exactly  on  the  lines  thus  far  that  have  been  brought  beioie  yon 
from  the  large  towns  in  the  North. 

16.834.  Will  you  tell  us  precisely  where  these  ex-standard  claases  toe 
and  where  the  organised  science  schools  are,  and  will  you  give  us  some 
figures  with  regard  to  the  numbers  that  are  attending  in  those  schools  ? — 
I  would  mention  three,  which  I  think  were  referred  to  in  Mr.  Sharpe's 
report  upon  London  this  year :  Medburn  Street  in  St.  Paucras ;  Thomas 
Street,  Limehouse ;  and  Blomfield  Road,  Plumstead ;  all  those  three  are, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  organised  science  schools,  although,  owing  to 
delay  in  erecting  the  laboratories  for  practical  chemistry  at  Thomas  Street, 
that  school  has  not  yet  been  recognised  by  the  Department  as  an  '*  orga* 
uised  science  school,"  but  the  plans  are  prepared,  and  it  will  be  equipped 
in  that  way.  There  are  also  girls'  departments  where  advanced  work  is 
being  done,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  treat  the  girls'  schools  on  the  line  of 
science  schools  in  any  way  ;  the  advanced  instruction  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  drawing,  advanced  dressmaking  and  cutting-out,  shorthand,  book^ 
keeping,  and  other  things  that  are  Ukely  to  be  useful  to  girls. 
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1.6,835.  It  is  what  may  be  called  professional  teobnioal  instmotion  oa 
tlie  women's  side,  I  suppose  P—Tes.  With  girls,  of  course,  subjects  which 
"^v-oiild  be  strictly  technical  for  men,  we  hardly  consider  technical — such  as 
needlework— because  it  is  part  of  the  daily  household  work  of  every 
^woman. 

16,836,    In  how  many  schools  have  you  got  ex- standard  classes? — I 

Bliould  think  that  now  we  have  perhaps  (I  am  speaking  quite  from  memory) 

25    departments,  boys  and  girls  together,  in  which  there  is  a  separate 

teaober  for  the  ex-seventh  class.     In  those  schools  that  I  have  mentioned 

— at  any  rate  in  Medbum  Street — we  have  have  more  than  one  class  of  the 

Seventh  Standard.     I  ought  to  say  that  at  Medbum  Street  we  have  taken 

advantage  of  the  powers  which  the  Department  gives  us  and  have  put  the 

boyR   straight  into  the  science  school  after  passing  through  the  Sixth 

Standard,  and  that  gives  us  a  larger  school  there. 

16.837.  Ton  get  on  accoant  of  these  ex-standard  schools  Science  and 
Art  grants,  of  course  ?— Yes. 

16.838.  Practically  in  all  of  them.  I  suppose  ?— The  three  schools  where 
ive  have  got  large  science  grants  are  the  three  I  mentioned. 

16.839.  The  organised  science  schools,  that  is  to  say?— We  call  the 
Thomas  Street  School  an  organised  science  school,  but  it  is  not  yet  recog- 
uiBed  by  the  Department  as  sach  for  want  of  a  laboratory  ;  but  at  Medbum 
Street,  I  think,  the  total  science  grant  was  500Z.  last  May.  There  are 
about  100  boys  presented  at  the  May  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

16.840.  Are  you  charging  fees  in  those  ex-standard  classes  p — No,  all 
our  schools  are  free. 

16.841.  Were  fees  ever  charged  there? — ^Tes,  where  there  were  fees, 
when  the  law  compelled  iis  to  do  so. 

16.842.  It  is  only  since  the  recent  Act,  then,  that  the}-  have  been  free  P 
— ^Tes,  since  the  recent  Act ;  in  fact,  the  three  schools  I  have  named  were 
schools  where  a  6d.  fee  was  charged  before  the  Free  Education  Act  was 
passed. 

16,848.  But  I  am  referring  not  only  to  those  three  schools,  but  to  ex- 
standard  classes  in  other  places  P  —There  never  was  any  difference  in  the 
fee  of  the  school  according  to  standard,  whatever  it  was,  whether  it  was 
a  Id.  school  and  a  Qd.  school. 

16.844.  But  in  London  yoa  have  not  any  school  that  is  expresslv  and 
entirely  an  ex- Standard  or  higher  grade  elementary  school  P — No,  that  is 
the  point  in  which  we  differ  from  such  places  as  Manchester  and  Leeds, 
that  these  schools  in  London  have  rather  grown  gradually  than  been 
systematically  formed,  and  therefore  they  are  parts  of  complete  groups, 
from  infants  upwards.  That  is  a  drawback,  because  you  do  not  get  the 
same  amount  of  space  and  convenience  by  developing  in  such  a  way  as  you 
do  if  you  begin  witii  a  separate  department  beginning  with  tne  Fifth 
Standard  and  going  on  to  the  ex-standard. 

16.845.  Apart  from  that  question  of  convenience  and  space,  what  is  your 
own  view  of  the  policy  of  having  a  separate  school  of  a  higher  eduoAtional  type 
or  simply  adding  the  science  classes  to  the  elementary  £oli(>  dIb  ? — I  think  tiiat 
for  the  development  of  elementary  teaching  the  schools  ought  to  be  con- 
structed especially  for  that  work,  for  the  upper  standard  work,  and  ought  to 
be  limited  to  scholars  in  the  upper  standards  of  the  school ;  but  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  instruction  should  be  continuous,  that  this  upper  stan- 
dard school  should  contain  scholars  in  the  standards,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
say  that  I  should  like  them  to  go  into  it  on  commencing  the  work  of  the 
Fifth  Standard  ;  that  is  the  part  of  the  school  in  which  specific  subjects 
begin  to  be  taught,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  school  where  a  natural  ground- 
work  is  laid  of  general  science  teaching  to  lead  up  to  advanced  teaching. 
1  think  that  if  you  pass  on  boys  or  girls  who  have  passed  the  Sixth 
Standard  in  ordinary  schools  the  break  is  rather  abrupt,  and  I  think 
the  master  or  mistress  of  an  upper  standard  school  would  rather  have 
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the  scholars  under  his  or  her  instroction  in  the  two  or  three  jean  befon 
thej  got  to  this  teaching. 

16,8^.  The  natural  break,  so  far  as  there  is  a  natural  break  in  a  thisg 
that  ought  to  be  continuous  would,  in  your  view,  come  rather  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fifth  Standard  than  at  the  end  of  the  Sixth  P — ^I  think  so. 
I  think  that  the  education  has  been  so  purely  elementary  np  to  that  post 
that  any  good  school  ought  to  have  taught  reading,  writing,  aiithmetk^ 
Euglish;  and  geography  up  to  that  standard. 

16,847.  Then  in  your  view,  on  the  whole,  the  best  plan  would  be  neither 
that  adopted  in  some  of  the  northern  towns,  where  the  higher  grade 
elementary  school  is  a  school  by  itself,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aystein 
adopted  by  the  London  School  Board,  but  a  system  between  the  two,  that  is 
to  say,  a  school  that  should  have  some  standard  classes,  but  only  the  highs 
ones,  and  then  proceed  to  the  ex-standard  ? — My  impression  is  that  ererj 
upper  standard  school,  except  perhaps  at  Brighton,  does  have  some  standard 
scholars  in  the  building ;  my  impression  is  that  it  is  so  at  Leeds,  and 
cei*tainly  at  the  Dcansgate  in  Manchester.  But  my  real  point  is  that  most 
of  these  higher  grade  or  upper  standard  schools  are  intended  more  or  less 
to  draft  the  scholars  whose  parents  wish  to  give  them  a  longer  edncstioB, 
from  the  ordinary  elemeutary  schools,  and  my  point  is  that  the  momeoft 
for  drafting  would  come  better  on  their  entering  the  fiith  standard  than  on 

their  passing  the  sixth. 

» 

Link  bbtwbrit  16,848.  What  is  your  own  view  of  the  i>oint  at  which  a  line  can  be  drawn, 
ihdSkcohdabt  ^^  *  ^^^®  ^^^  ^®  drawn,  between  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  it  is 
Education,  almost  as  difficult,  I  believe,  as  to  draw  a  Une  between  ancient  and  modem 
hiftory  P — It  is  like  the  shading  of  a  piece  of  paper  from  black  to  white, 
but  I  think  for  practical  purposes  that  education  which  is  intended  to  lead 
to  industry  and  which  will  end  at  li|  or  15  years  of  age  comes  within  the 
proper  scope  of  elementary  education,  but  that  education  which  is  intend^ 
to  lead  to  higher  clerkships  or  business  and  professional  training,  say  as  a 
surveyor  or  engineer  or  solicitor,  a  thing  for  which  children  who  are  not 
going  out  early  in  life  take  scholarships  chiefly  and  stop  on  to  16}  (and 
there  are  plenty  of  them).  I  think  that  is  entirely  Secondary  Education. 
I  think  tlie  thing  that  determines  it  is  partly  the  age  of  leaving  and  partly 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  employment  of  the  child  after  leaving. 

16.849.  It  is  therefore  partly  but  bv  no  means  entirely  determined  by 
the  subjects  of  the  education  P — Tes,  1  think  that  is  the  important  point 
between  Primary  and  Secondary  Education,  it  is  not  only  the  difference  of 
subjects  but  the  difference  in  the  way  the  subjects  must  be  taught.  In 
an  elementary  school,  for  instance,  we  are  glad  to  teach  in  some  classes  a 
certain  amount  of  French,  but  the  French  that  we  can  teach  will  only  at 
best  be  to  enable  the  scholar  to  read  a  French  book,  get  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  French  grammar,  and  lay  the  ground-work  for  him  to  go  on  in  a 
continuation  school.  But  when  you  make  French  part  of  Seoondaiy 
Education  you  would  aim  at  giving  some  facility  of  language  or  speech, 
and  therefore  j^ou  would  begin  to  teach  French  younger,  when  the  vocal 
organs  are  pliable.  Accordingly  the  whole  curriculum  of  study  would 
come  differently,  and  that  would  modify  the  whole  course  of  teaching. 

16.850.  So  that  the  less  far  you  were  going  to  carry  French  the  later  you 
would  begin  ? — Yes. 

16.851.  Is  that  the  kind  of  principle  on  which  you  have  endeavoured  to 
work  so  far  in  your  schools  ? — Of  course  in  elementary  schools  you  do  not 
work  as  you  will  but  as  you  must ;  you  have  the  code  which  regulates 
yom*  work.  If  you  take  French  as  a  specific  subject  you  have  separate 
stages  laid  down  in  the  code. 

16.852.  To  what  extent  in  any  of  those  schools  and  to  what  point  have 
you  succeeded  in  carrying  French,  as  you  instance  that  ? — I  should  say  in 
the  case  of  the  bettor  scliolars  to  a  fair  power  of  reading  a  not  too  difficult 
French  book,  and  they  would  write  French  exercises,  translate  sentences 
of  Englisli  into  French,  they  would  not  have  any  extensive  power  of 
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'C^x^ncli  composition,  they  would  not  translate  a  continuous  narrative  into 

16.853.  Passing  from  those  facts  which  you  have  given  us,  what  do  you       eblatiox 
ooxiceive  to  be  the  proper  relation  that  the  School  Board  for  London  ought      of  London 
"tko    "bear  to  Secondary  Education  P— I  feel  very  strongly  that  Secondary    School  Boaed 
Sdnciition,  if  it  is  to  become  a  public  function,  ought  to  be  under  a  board  OiujAvisAnov 
elected  for  educational  grounds,  it  ought  not  to  be  an  appendage  to  some     o'  Sboondast 
\>ofurd  merely  constituted  foi^ther  purposes,  and  I  feel  that  in  London  the     B^'^cation. 
school  board  could  do  the  work  well.    I  feel  it  is  in  this  way,  there  is  no 
d.oiibt  that  Secondary  Education  takes  us  into  a  higher  range  than  we  are 
accuBtomed  to  now,  and  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  school  board  had  charge 
of  it,  that  more  people  of  culture  should  come  on  to  the  board  so  as  to  give 
it  the  benefit  of  their  minds,  btU  at  the  same  time  the  work  of  education 
and  the  administering  of  education  in  the  lower  grades  of  elementary  work 
is  always  educating  the  members  of  the  board  and  familiarising  them  with 
educational  questions,  and  making  them  more  or  less  look  at  those  educa- 
tional questions  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  it  would  not  be 
putting  a  new  duty  upon  them  witli  which  they  would  be  unfamiliar,  but 
simply  demanding  of  them  a  little  wider  range  of  intelligence,  and  making 
an  appeal  to  a  class  of  citizens  to  come  into  the  board  who  might  be 
interested  in  Secondary  Education. 

16,854.  Do  you  think  that  an  enlargements  of  the  functions  of  the  Board 
"would  have  the  effect  either  of  inducing  persons  to  stand  for  the  school  board, 
some  of  whom  have  not  hitherto  doDC  so,  or  on  the  other  hand  would  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  electors  to  regard  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for 
conducting  that  kind  of  work  more  than  they  do  at  present  ?  —That  takes 
you  more  into  the  region  of  hope  than  of  knowledge.  I  am  afraid  to 
prophesy  as  to  that. 

16.855.  We  are  rather  in  the  sphere  of  prophecy  ? — I  think  that  giving 
to  the  school  board  the  duty  of  administering  Secondary  Education  would 
do  good  to  the  school  board,  and  that  yoa  would  have  a  board  more  likely 
to  approach  the  subject  from  an  educational  point  of  view  than  any  board 
like  the  county  council ;  but  how  far  it  would  improve  the  board,  and 
draw  better  people  in  to  stand,  and  how  far  it  would  educate  the  electors 
to  choose  intelligent  members  is  very  problematia 

16.856.  Do  you  apprehend  that  there  might  be  a  danger  that  problems 
of  Secondary  Education  would  be  apt  to  be  dealt  with  to  some  extent  in  that 
spirit.slightly  tinged  by  controversy  which  has  occasionally  been  manif ested^ 
and  which  appears  constantly  to  arise  out  of  the  problems  of  elementary 
education  as  they  are  before  us  at  this  moment  ?  — I  should  hope  not  for 
this  reason :  I  think  that  the  public  get  a  wrong  idea,  they  think  that  a 
larger  part  of  our  work  is  controversial  than  really  is.  The  newspapers 
only  report  those  controversial  things  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  our  work  is 
administrative  work,  and  is  got  through  without  any  divergence  of  party 
whatever ;  and  I  think  that  members  of  the  school  board  get  with  ex- 
perience to  know  the  limits  of  their  own  imperfections,  and  to  rely  upon 
experts  for  technical  matters  as  to  which  they  have  to  take  advice. 

16.857.  Still  it  is  a  fact,  that  hitherto  there  has  been  very  little  ecclesias 
tical  controversy  in  the  sphere  of  Secondary  Education,  and  I  gather  that 
yon  entertain  the  hope  that  the  giving  of  that  work  to  the  school  board, 
would  not  bring  that  element  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  into  the  sphere 
of  Secondary  Education  to  any  serious  extent? — 1  do.  But  you  must 
recollect  that  the  London  School  Board  only  has  had  an  ecclesiastical 
controversy  in  one  year  out  of  24. 

16.858.  Has  not  the  element  been  present  in  a  more  or  less  suppressed 
condition  for  a  longer  period  ? — I  should  say  not, 

16.859.  Supposing  that  the  functions  of  the  board  were  extended  to      SctfciiwTici/ 
Secondary  Education,  would  you  make  any  change  in  the  method  of    opCoisTrfu? 
electing  the  board,  or  would  you  give  it  to  the  board  as  it  stands? — I  tiok op Lokdoii 
think  that  the  present  method  of  electing  the  board,  namely,  by  the  oumu-  ^^  *  ^  Board. 
lative  vote,  is  a  very  bad  one ;  that  is  on  many  general  grounds.    I  think 
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it  is  abont  as  bad  a  method  as  yon  conld  haYe,  bnt  not  speciallj  irith  a 
view  to  Secondary  Education.    Bnt  I  have  thought  myself  thai  there 
might  be  a  certain  advantage  if  the  school  board  had  some  power  oi 
creating  aldermen ;  if  there  vfere  a  power  to  elect  a  small  proportion  ci  the 
board  from  the  people  who  wonld  not  face  the  tnmnlt  of  an  election,  but 
who  might  bring  in  useful  experience.    Care  should  be  taken  of  comae  to 
prevent  that  being  used  for  party  purposes.    I  think  that  if  a  school 
board,  such  as  the  London  School  Board,  hlul  the  power  of  electing  eix 
aldermen,  they  should  be  elected  by  a  single  transferable  vote,  whidi 
would  secure  that  each  section  of  the  board  wonld  try  to  put  forward  the 
best  people  they  could  ;  there  would  not  be  a  party  ticket  for  the  whole 
majority,   or  the  whole  minority,     Or  I  think  if  you   gave   Seoonduj 
Education  to  the  school  board,  if  that  was  thought  necessary,  you  might 
give  the  school  board  the  control  at  the  back,  but  might  require  them  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  which  outsiders  should  be  put  on,  with  a  strong 
element  of  experts.    I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  work  Beoondaiy 
Education  at  two  or  three  removes  from  the  school  board. 

16.860.  That  was  rather  tiie  point  to  which  my  question  was  addressed: 
whether  you  would  give  Secondary  Education  to  the  school  board  as  it 
stands  now,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  has  the  control  of  elementary  ednoatioii, 
or  whether  you  would  constitute  a  special  body  by  delegation  from  the 
school  board,  with  or  without  some  outside  element  ? — I  think  personally, 
that  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  trust  it  to  the  school  board  itself ;  but  if 
it  would  allay  apprehensions,  I  should  be  willing  to  accept  a  board 
emanating  from  the  school  board,  but  with  which  outsiders  should  be 
associated. 

16.861.  You  are  aware  that  technical  instruction  has  been  hitherto  under 
the  control  of  the  county  council  through  such  a  committee? — Yes;  I 
have  been  made  a  member  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  county 
council,  and  I  am,  therefore,  familar  with  the  way  in  which  it  works.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  are  to  talk  about 
technical  education,  I  think  it  is  unsatisfactory  that  the  school  board 
should  be  a  mere  dependent  upon  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
county  council  from  year  to  yeai",  whether  it  is  represented  or  not.  The 
county  council  have  full  power  to  constitute  their  technical  education 
board  as  they  please,  and  every  year  they  can  change  it.  I  think  that^n 
an  important  work  of  education,  like  that,  the  school  board  ought  to  be 
associated  as  of  right,  and  with  a  very  substantial  representation. 

16.862.  Be  verting  to  Secondary  Education,  and  assuming  that  the  super- 
vision of  it  was  given  to  one  body,  would  you  consider  on  the  whole  that  it 
would  be  better  to  give  it  to  such  a  body  appointed  by  the  school  board  as  you 
suggest,  or  to  a  body  which  should  be  created  partly  by  the  school  })oard, 
and  partly  by  the  county  council  P — You  are  speaking  for  London  ? 

16.863.  Yes? — I  have  said  that  my  preference  would  be  to  have  the 
Secondary  Education  under  the  control  of  a  body  chosen  entirely  for 
educational  considerations  ;  but  if  various  political  forces  at  work  prevent 
that,  I  should  like  to  have  a  body  which  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
educational,  on  which  the  school  board  should  be  strongly  represented, 

and  on  which,  perhaps,  the  popular  element  of  the  county  council ^the 

non-educational  popular  element  of  the  county  council  should  be  repre- 
sented, and  on  which,  either  by  co-optation,  or  nomination,  or  something, 
there  should  be  a  very  substantial  body  of  educational  experts,  representing 
the  teaching  body,  for  instance,  and  other  people  who  have  given  special 
attention  to  education.  May  I  say  that,  of  course,  the  question  of  the 
body  seems  to  mo  t*)  be  a  very  varying  question  according  to  the  area.  I 
think  that  in  London  with  five  millions  of  people,  it  is  one  thing ;  but 
when  you  get  outside  London,  I  hold  very  strongly  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  your  area,  and  your  unit,  and  your  body  for 
Secondary  Education  should  be  amply  large  enough.  Nothing  would  be 
more  mischievous  than  to  have  a  small  body  and  a  small  area. 

16.864.  Of  what  size  are  you  thinking  ?— I  should  say  nothing  less  than 
a  county  or  county  borough,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  power  in  any  Act 
to  enable  small  counties  to  associate  themselves. 
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16.865.  Would  yon  in  oonstitatmg  this  area  make  it  follow  the  present  Abia  ot  Beoov- 
of  the  school  board  or  are  yon  inclined  to  extend  that  area  P — Not  in     jf^^?^^^' 

X^ondon.     The  school  board  area  for  London  is  the  administrative  conntj       ritt  fob 
o^  Xx>iidon.  LoKDov. 

16.866.  Yon  think  that  is  large  enongh  P — No,  I  do  not  say  that.  If  yon 
oihoose  to  extend  London,  and  if  the  London  County  Goun<nl  took  in  West 
Sam  and  Willesden.-then,  with  the  same  expansion,  taking  in  those  town- 
Bliips,  the  school  board  could  extend  also,  but  I  would  not  have  different 


16. 867.  You  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  bring  in  West  Ham,  or 
Croydon  say,  in  respect  of  their  educational  connexion  with  London,  a 
change  which  has  often  been  suggested,  although  they  were  not  brought 
^tbin  the  area  of  the  London  County  Council  P — No,  I  think  that  would  be 
Tery  undesirable. 

16.868.  For  the  same  reason  you  would  not  bring  iu  the  rest  of 
Middlesex  P — No ;  but  I  would  give  great  facilities  to  any  area,  which  had 
some  difficulty  In  meeting  its  wants  within  its  limits,  by  association  and  a 
contract  of  subscribing,  to  use  with  the  good  will  of  other  bodies  their 
schools.  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  great  pliability  in  that  way,  the 
same  as  has  been  done  with  the  deaf — power  having  been  given  to  a  local 
authority  to  subscribe  to  another  local  authority  and  to  club  together  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf. 

16.869.  Some  difficulties  in  point  of  fact  arise  with  regard  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  adjoining  county  councils  and  county  boroughs  over  the 
school  board,  as  for  instance  in  the  allotment  of  scholarships.  Qaestions 
have  arisen  whether  a  boy  should  be  eligible  for  a  scholarship  in  respect 
of  the  place  in  which  his  parents  reside  or  of  the  school  in  which  he 
attends.  In  Essex  our  attention  has  been  called  to  that.  Have  yoa  any 
suggestion  to  offer  to  us  with  regard  to  that  ? — No.  Wherever  you  liave  a 
frontier  you  have  hard  cases  ;  but  that  is  oi^e  of  the  results  of  legislation  ; 
you  must  put  up  with  it.  We  have  had  cases  in  London  both  with  the 
school  board  and  the  technical  education  board  of  the  London  County 
Council  It  seems  hard,  for  instance,  that  a  man  who  lives  up  in  West 
Hampstead  and  has  just  gone  across  the  street  to  live  in  Willesden  is 
disfranchised  from  holding  a  scholarship  of  the  London  County  Council. 

16.870.  Do  you  consider  that  the  best  criterion  would  be  the  place 
where  the  parent  resides  or  the  school  to  ix  hich  the  boy  goes  P — I  have  not 
thought  much  about  it ;  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  say  that  the  place 
where  the  parent  resides  at  the  moment  is  a  definite  and  tangible  thing. 

16.871.  As  respects  scholarships,  as  we  have  touched  upon  them,  would    Scholabshits 
you  conceive  that  the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  boys  irom  elementary    fobChildrbw 
schools  should  be  in  the  hands  of  tlie  authority  charged  with  elementary    tabt  ScHoifi 
education  or  in  the  hands  of  the  authority  charged  with  secondary  educa- 
tion, supposing  that  the  latter  was  not  identical  with  the  former? — May  I 

say  first  that  I  think  it  is  most  important  that  however  you  organise 
secondary  education  it  should  be  very  clo8ely  in  touch  with  elomeutary 
education  P 

16.872.  If  you  like  to  illustrate  that  proposition  further,  by  all  means 
do  80? — I  put  that  point  first,  intending  to  follow  it  up  with  the  question 
of  scholarships.  I  think  that  where  the  area,  as  it  is  in  London  (and  I  am 
talking  of  London),  is  co-extensive  with  what  naturally  would  be  the  area 
for  administering  SecondaJT'  Education,  it  is  important  that  the  school 
board  should  have  the  management  of  any  scholarship  scheme.  I  take  it 
tbat  the  idea  of  scholarships  is  tv>  take  the  brightest  and  most  promising 
of  the  children  attending  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  enable  them  to 
go  on  with  their  education,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  State  all  the  ability 
that  there  is  in  any  class.  I  am  not  now  talking  of  scholarships  given  to 
people  already  in  secondary  schools,  but  I  am  talking  of  scholarships 
given  for  entrance  into  secondary  schools.  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  the  whole  management  of  those  scholarships  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  body  having  charge  of  elementary  education.     Anybody  knows  that 
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a  large  scheme  of  soholanhips  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  of 
modifyiDg  the  system  of  instruction  from  which  they  are  won,  aibl 
especially  in  the  best  schools,  and  if  either  the  scheme  of  examination  oet 
anything  else  connected  with  those  scholarships  were  in  the  hands  ol  people 
not  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  efficiency  of  elementary  aehDols, 
I  think  serious  injury  might  be  done  to  the  coarse  of  elementary  inatroe- 
tion  by  disturbing  the  teaching  in  the  upper  classes  of  elementary  adiooLs 
with  a  yiew  of  diverging  from  its  proper  course  (which  is  to  give  a  scitable 
progressive  education  to  fit  the  boys  and  girls  for  what  they  will  go  out  to 
early,  namely,  industrial  life),  and  tend  to  specialising  the  elementarf 
stages  of  secondaiy  education,  which  would  enUrely  distort  and  injure  t}^ 
teaching  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  best  elementary  schoolF.  I  tlunk  that 
scholarships  should  be  given  so  as  to  secure  a  harmonious  and  systematic 
course  of  instruction  being  given  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  elemcntarr 
schools.  Of  course  if  you  consult  the  teachers  of  the  seoondazy  schools, 
one  of  their  great  objects  is  that  the  scheme  of  examination  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  enable  the  scholars,  when  they  win  their  scholarships,  to  take 
their  place  most  easily  and  to  fit  into  the  classes  of  the  secondary  schools ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  that  ous^ht  to  be  the  first  object ;  I  thinJL  that  the 
clever  scholars,  who  will  be  those  that  will  get  the  scholarships,  can  make  the 
transition  comparatively  easily.  I  quite  think  that  if  you  take  an  ordinary 
boy  or  girl  the  transition  is  difficult,  and  then  no  doubt  the  ordinary  boy 
or  girl  is  better  going  into  the  secondary  school  in  the  lower  olansfis,  say 
at  10  or  11  years  of  age,  to  have  a  year's  overlapping;  but  vhen  you  get 
the  really  clever  ones  with  a  little,  perhaps  three  or  four  months'  prepara- 
tion between  the  moment  of  getting  the  scholarship  and  the  moment  of 
entering  the  secondary  school,  their  force  of  character  enables  them  to 
take  their  place  very  soon,  and  the  break  is  not  as  serious  as  you  might 
think.  I  may  say  that  the  reports  that  we  have  of  the  scholars  of  the 
county  council  technical  instruction  board  who  have  lately  got  the  minor 
scholarships  and  goue  to  schools  like  the  Dame  Alice  Owen  School  and 
others,  are  very  satisfactory;  they  show  that  with  500  scholars  in  the 
last  year  or  so  passed  in  they  are  taking  their  places  very  well  and 
satisfactorily. 

16.873.  We  have  had  evidence  agieeing  with  what  you  say  as  to  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  a  clever  boy  fits  into  the  secondary  school 
when  he  goc  s  there,  say  at  thirteen  years  of  age ;  but  we  have  also  had 
evidence  going  to  show  that  the  renlly  clever  boy  is  likely  ultimately  to 
get  further  and  make  a  better  use  of  his  time  if  he  is  transferred  at  an 
earlier  age  :  that  he  is  prlmd  facie  a  boy  whom  it  will  be  best  worth  while 
to  carry  on  a  long  way,  and  therefore  it  becomes  more  important  to  make 
the  most  of  him  even  at  an  earlier  age  ;  and  that  has  been  represented  to 
us  as  an  argument  opposed  to  yours.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  that  p — I  am  not  an  expert  in  these  matters  but  I  think  that 
that  is  probably  absolutely  true  ;  that  if  a  boy  or  girl  is  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  Secondary  Education  which  is  to  la&t  up  to  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  they  will  do  better  to  enter  the  secondary  school  at  eleven 
rather  than  thirteen,  because  during  those  two  years  the  subjects  will  be 
taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  long  curriculum,  and  not  from  tlie  point 
of  view  of  a  curriculum  ending  at  fourteen  years  of  age ;  that  I  have  no 
doubt  of.  But  it  is  a  great  question  whether  you  can  wisely  award 
scholarships  at  such  a  tender  age  as  eleven.  I  think  that  most  people 
would  agree,  that  to  introduce  the  element  of  competition  at  eleven  years 
of  age  was  undesirable,  that  children  are  too  young  to  be  put  into  that 
strain ;  and  I  think  that  at  eleven  years  of  age  it  is  rather  premature  to 
judge  of  their  ability.  I  agree  that  those  who  happened  to  turn  out  able 
wo^d  be  better  for  going  in  at  eleven,  but  it  is  such  a  lottery  to  say  that 
by  the  time  they  are  fourteen,  they  will  really  show  a  high  development  of 
ability.    It  is  a  practical  question. 

16.874.  We  will  revert  to  the  question  of  competition  in  a  moment,  but 
upon  this  point  that  we  have  been  discussing,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  in  what  you  have  said  of  scholarships  you  are  including  both 
scholarships  which  will  be  tenable  from  elementary  schools  to  secondaiy 
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Boliools,  and  those  obtained  at  or  before  entrance  to  secondary  schools,  or 
isrliether  you  are  also  including  scholarships  which  will  be  continued  to  be  . 
Ikeld  at  the  elementary  school  itself,  let  us  say  from  the  ages  of  eleyen  to 
fourteen  P — I  do  not  see  that  you  really  need  scholarships  now  in  the 
elementary  schools  from  eleven  to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  because  now 
tliat  you  have  free  education  the  children  ought  to  go  on  with  their 
education. 

16.875.  You  do  not  think  I  mean  that  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  cases 
flurise  in  which  the  parent  would  like  to  withdraw  a  child  from  school  who 
lias  passed  the  standards  rapidly,  a  little  earlier  than  he  would  do  if  he 
tiad  a  small  scholarship  to  keep  the  boy  at  school? — A  parent  cannot 
in^ithdraw  his  child  in  London  until  he  has  passed  the  Sixth  Standard* 

16.876.  But  a  clever  boy  might  pass  the  Sixth  Standard  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  of  age  P — ^Yes,  he  may ;  but  there  are  of  course  the 
oonnty  council  minor  scholarships  which  are  to  some  extent  held  in  the 
upper  classes  of  our  board  schools  in  the  ex-YII. 

16.877.  That  is  an  instance  of  what  I  am  putting  to  you.    The  reason 
^why  I  ask  the  question  is  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  you  leave 
these  scholarships  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  authority  which  is  manaffing 
elementary  education,  there  will  be  a  certain  disposition  to  award  them 
under  conditions  which  will  keep  the  boy  in  the  Sixth  Standard  or  ex- 
standard  classes  of  the  elemental^  school  rather  than  encourage  him  to  go 
on  to  the  secondary  school  under  the  control  of  another  autiiority.    Do 
yon  see  any  force  in  that  objection  ? — No — of  course  there  may  be  such  a 
disposition ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  very  positively  about  that.    My 
impression  is  that  of  the  clever  boys  and  girls  whom  we  want  to  keep  at 
school  a  year  or  two  longer  by  scholarships,  probably  at  least  four-fifths 
are  children  whose  career  really  will  end  in  what  I  consider  the  elementary 
stage  of  education — they  will  afterwards  go  to  work.    But  I  think  that 
there  may  be  perhaps  20  per  cent,  of  these  people — I  will  take  the  young 
people  wno  have  been  getting  the  minor  scholarships  of  the  London 
County  Council,  I  daresay  20  per  cent,  of  those  are  young  people  who  are 
fit  to  go  on  further.    1  hen  I  think  that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  those 
is,  first  of  all  to  have  some  small  scholarships  of  this  minor  character,  and 
then  afterwards  at  an  age  of  not  lower  than  fourteen,  further  scholarships 
which  these  young  people  will  compete  for. 

16.878.  Compete  for  after  entrance  into  the  secondary  school,  do  you 
mean  p — Yes,  as  holding  the  minor  scholarships,  whether  they  come,  it 
might  be  from  Leeds,  from  the  central  school,  or  whether  it  might  be  ^m 
one  of  our  organised  schools  in  London,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  wherever 
it  is,  let  them  compete  at  fourteen  and  a  half  years  for  these  higher 
scholarships. 

16.879.  Referring  to  what  you  Faid  about  competition,  and  recognising  AuTBBHATirB  to 
the  difBculties  of   competitive  examination,  which  have   been   brought    CJoictbtitioii 
before  us  in  evidence,  at  so  early  an  age  as  11,  are  you  prepared  to  suggest  Scmojjlj^uifb, 
any  other  way  by  which  scholarships  may  be  awarded  ? — Yes.     For  any 
scholarships  of  any  value ;  I  will  take  even  the  countv  council  minor  scholar- 
ships, which  are  worth  10{.  a  year  for  three  years  plus  free  education,  I  do 

not  think  you  could  award  them  in  any  satisfactory  way  except  by  compe- 
tition ;  but  I  think  that  if  you  had  very  small  bursaries,  to  keep  on  children 
who  had  passed  the  Seventh  Standard  a  year  more  at  school,  if  they  were 
very  small  in  value,  I  can  quite  imagine  your  awarding  them  through  the 
school  itself.  The  London  County  Council  has  done  that ;  they  have  small 
domestic  economy  scholarships  for  girls,  held  at  the  Battersea  Polyteclinic, 
at  the  Borough  Boad  Polytechnic,  and  shortly  they  will  be  held  at  the 
Woolwich  Polytechnic,  and  I  think  one  or  two  others.  They  are  for  a  short 
term,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  12  weeks'  instiuction  in  domestic  economy, 
cookery,  and  those  things,  and  I  think  they  amount  to  about  21.,  and  the 
meals  while  in  attendance. 

16.880.  Two  pounds  a  year  ?— No,  21.  a  quarter ;  it  is  a  shoi't  period  of 
traiiiiiig.     These  are  awarded  through  the  headmistresses  of  the  various 
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elementary  Bohools  within  two  milefi  of  where  the  instraction  wiM  be  grven, 
and  it  really  amonnts  to  a  matter  of  patronage ;  the  headzniBireBS  sends  up 
the  name  of  a  girl  whom  she  thinks  deserving  :  she  knows  that  the  comAj 
oonncil  will  expect  them  to  be  given  t )  a  girl  in  need  of  it,  whose  pveai^ 
wonld  not  continue  her  education  without  it ;  and,  as  it  is  a  small  thing, 
the  headmistress  is  no  doubt  a  good  judge,  and  can  say  "  I  recommend  t^ 
girl."    When  it  is  done  in  a  small  way  like  that  I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

16.881.  Is  that  done  through  the  managers  of  any  particular  school  ?— I 
think  not. 

16.882.  It  is  done  by  the  headmistress  without  communication  with,  or 
the  approval  of,  the  local  managei-s  of  the  school  p — ^Yes,  but  from  mj 
expenenee  I  do  not  thiok  that  that  would  make  any  real  difference ;  I  thick 
that  the  managers  would  be  almost  certain  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
headmistress. 

16.883.  It  has  been  FUggested  to  us  that  in  the  case  of  all  scholazBhips 
awarded  to  all  children  at  or  under  11  years  of  age,  it  might  be  safe  to 
leave  the  selection  of  scholars  to  the  headteaoher  of  the  school,  sabjeet  tc 
the  approval  of  the  local  managers,  and  that  this  would  be  really  better 
than  the  system  of  competitive  examination.  What  do  yon  Ibii^Js  as  to 
that  P — I  should  not  recommend  that,  if  they  were  to  be  real  Bcholarshipflb 
If  it  was  to  be  a  small  thing  in  the  school  itself,  just  a  small  bnisary  to 
keep  the  boy  or  girl  on  for  a  year  or  two  longer  at  the  school  after  passiiig 
the  standards,  such  a  thing  might  be  done.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be 
very  unfair  upon  different  schools  if  each  school  was  to  get  one,  becsanee  a 
great  many  promising  boys  and  girls  that  went  to  a  good  school  would  be 
shut  out,  while  the  poor  schools,  where  the  people  did  not  care  about  their 
children  goiog  on,  would  get  one  too. 

16.884.  {Mr.  Jlohlinuse.)  1  understand  that  you  wish  to  illustrate,  from 
Scotland,  the  question  of  the  school  board  having  the  control  of  Secondary 
Education  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  anyone  who  knows  the  Scotch  Educatiun 
Act  knows  that  by  the  original  Act  school  boards  had  cjudiderable  pow^ 
for  Secondary  Education,  and  those  powers  have  been  coDsiderably  ex- 
tended since,  and  I  see  no  reanoa  why  the  people  of  England  should  not 
have  the  same  powers  conf»-rred  upon  their  boards  as  Scotland  has.  The 
defect  in  the  Scotch  Aot  was  that  it  only  gave  the  pjwer,  bat  imposed  no 
duty.  What  I  want  to  see  is  reality  given  to  the  development  of  Secondary 
Education  by  imposing  a  duty  upjn  the  public  authority. 

16.885.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  it  the  duty  of  every  local 
authority  to  see  that  their  district  was  adequately  provided  with  secondary 
schools ? — Yes ;  but  of  course  the  s.hool  board  area  outside  of  our  great 
county  boroughs  is  quite  inadequate. 

16.886.  I  am  speaking  apart  from  the  question  of  area.  You  would  like 
to  bee  it  made  the  dutj  of  some  local  authority  all  over  England  ? — Yes, 
bearing  in  mind  of  course  the  existing  provision.  I  tliink  that  in  any 
further  provision  of  Secondary  Education  there  ought  to  be  the  amplest 
recognition  of  all  existing  efficient  schools,  and  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  ought  to  be  recognised,  whether  they  are  conducted  for  profit  or  under 
endowment.  I  hold  very  strongly  that  such  a  body  as  the  Girls'  Public 
Day  School  Company  ought  to  be  fully  recognised  in  any  scheme  for 
development  of  Secondary  Education. 

16.887.  And  efficient  private  schools  ? — ^Yes,  you  cannot  in  law  distinguish 
between  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company  (although  they  are  not 
working  primarily  for  profit)  and  any  man  who  has  put  500Z.  into  a  school 
for  himself.  I  think  that  any  school  which  would  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  structural  efficiency  and  efficiency  of  teaching  ought  to  be  recognised, 
whether  it  charged  fees  or  not.  If  it  charged  very  high  fees  it  could 
naturally  only  be  recognised  for  the  scholars  who  use  it  at  present. 

16.888.  {La'ly  Frederick  CavemVish.)  And  would  you  leave  the  present 
management  and  curriculum  untouched  ? — Yes,  I  tlunk  all  that  you  wbuld 
have  to  do  would  be  to  secure  that  some  public  authority,  somebody  from 
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tlie  Edncation  Department,  probably,  wonld  have  to  recognise  that  those 
scbools  were  efficient ;  but  the  curricnlum  must  be  very  free.  No  one 
imagines  that  there  would  be  a  Uniform  curriculum  imposed. 

16.889.  (Mr.  Hohhonse,)  Do  you  think  that  a  possible  result  of  putting 

Secondary  Education  under  a  body  like  the  school  board  might  be  to 

introduce  a  more  rigid  system  of  education  than  some  of  us  would  prefer  P 

— If,  in  London,  the  result  of  establishing  Secondary  Education  under  a 

public  authority  were  to  freeze  out  all  existing  schools  except  the  endowed 

schools,  naturally,  with  unity  of    direction,  ^ou   might    expect  greater 

xmity  of  administration  and  teaching ;  but  I  think  that  eyen  in  elementary 

schools,  and  even  under  the  Code,  which  is  the  great  source  of  uniformity, 

mre  see  such  great  variety  where  there  are  good  teachers  in  schools  that  I 

believe  in  seccmdaxy  schools,  under  a  commDu  authority,  people  would  see 

that  the  individual  headteachers  must  have  great  freedom  as  to  methods, 

and  even  as  to  time-tables  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  'I  should  expect  that 

myself.  I  think  you  would  find  that  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company 

find  great  variety  in  their  different  schools ;  the  different  headmistresses 

have  different  tendencies,  and  different  ideas,  and  that  each  school  has  its 

own  individual  character. 

16.890.  But  they  were  not  working  under  a  code  ? — But  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  of  us  think  that  Secondary  Education  would  be  working  under  a 
code. 

16.891.  The  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  this:  do  not  you 

think  that  one  of  the  objections,  the  valid  objections,  to  putting  Secondary 

Education  under  the  school  board  is  that  the  methods  of  controlling 

Secondary  Education  might  tend  to  become  somewhat  the  same  as  those 

that  have  been  adopted  for  controlling  elementary  education  ? — No,  I 

should  not  think  so.     Of  course  if  the  Education  Department  say,  were  to 

give  a  grant  the  Education  Department  would  lay  down  some  conditions 

under  which  that  grant  should  be  given  ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  the 

Education  Departmen    would  ever  want  to  lay  down  conditions  anything 

similar  to  the  existing  codes.    I  should    have  thought  that   premiRCS, 

equipment  and  adequate  staff  would  be  the  conditions  required,  and  that  if 

they  were  satisfactory  the  school  would  be  rooognized. 

16.892.  Taking  the  working  of  the  organised  science  schools  at  present 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Depaitment  grant,  do  you  think  that  it  is 
satisfactory  from  an  educational  point  of  view? — I  may  say  that  my 
personal  knowledge  of  organised  science  schools  system  is  rather  limited 
oy  what  I  have  observed  in  London,  especially  at  Medbum  Street,  and  of 
course  from  studying  and  reading  about  it.  I  think  that  hitherto  the 
working  of  the  organised  science  schools  under  the  conditions  cf  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  ^rant  has  been  unsatisfactory  ;  of  course,  you 
have  seen  the  new  circular  which  has  just  been  c  ut,  and  we  have  got  to 
see  how  that  is  goint?  to  be  worked  ;  I  think  the  general  opinion  is  that  it 
indicates  a  great  improvement,  and  I  think  that  now  public  opinion  is 
more  in  the  direction  of  getting  further  improvements.  But  of  course 
South  Kensington  remains  the  last  stronghold  of  payment  by  results  in 
its  most  unmitigated  form,  and  it  is  worse  in  that  respect  than  Whitehall  P 

16.893.  You  think  those  grants  might  be  administered  better  through 
the  local  authority  for  Secondary  Education  than  directly  from  a  central 
authority  ?  -  You  mean  the  grants  of  South  Kensington. 

16.894.  Similar  grants  to  those  ? — Parliamentary  grants. 

16.895.  Yes? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  I  thing  it  is  essential 
for  iD stance  in  the  case  of  the  drawiog  grant  in  elementary  schools  that  the 
central  authority  should  be  satisfied  that  drawing  is  taught  in  all  elemen- 
tary schools .  When  you  come  to  the  secondary  side  of  the  South  Een- 
sington  grants  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  great  development  of  what  is 
indicated  in  this  new  circular  about  organised  Bcience  schools  namely 
inspection  substituted  for  examination,  and  a  recognition  of  equipment, 
apparatus,  adequate  staff,  and  a  good  curriculum  tested  by  the  results  of 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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16.896.  A  capitation  grant  P — Yes,  of  comse  practicallY  it  beoamea  a 
capitation  grant  if  you  grant  according  to  the  eaze  of  the  school  or  the 
average  attendance.  You  might  give  a  grant  as  they  always  did  for 
equipment,  a  grant  towards  laboratories,  to  call  out  local  effort. 

16.897.  When  you  spoke  of  putting  the  duty  upon  local  anthorities  to 
provide  secondary  education,  to  what  extent  would  you  cany  that  piinciple, 
I  mean  up  to  what  grade  of  school?— I  think  all  this  only  applies  today 
schools.  It  is  obvious  that  a  boarding  schoool  Uke  Eton,  Hjkirow,  or 
Bugby  to  which  people  send  their  sons  from  all  parts  of  England  is  not 
local ;  you  could  not  say  that  there  are  a  thousand  places  in  Eton  availabie 
for  Bucks  or  Berks,  it  is  available  for  all  England. 

16.898.  Would  you  apply  your  remarks  to  all  grades  of  day  schools  that 
give  a  classical  education  p — Yes ;  I  think  that,  as  I  say,  some  puhhc 
authority,  probably  the  Education  Department,  after  reporting  to  Par- 
liament, would  have  to  lay  down,  very  much  as  was  laid  down  for  elemen- 
tary education,  what  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  needed  for  the 
population,  just  as  Lord  Taunton's  Oommission  made  an  estimate  of  what 
was  the  amount ;  and  that  would  have  to  be  distributed  between  adiools 
of  the  first  grade,  as  they  were  called,  and  schools  of  the  second  grade. 
Every  one  admits  now,  I  think  that  schools  cf  the  third  grade  belong;  to 
elementary  education.  Then  they  would  have  to  take  a  census  of  all  the 
available  educational  machinery  in  the  district.  At  a  place  like  Birmingham 
with  the  King  Edward's  schools  yon  would  find  that  the  needs  of  the 
locality  were  probably  nearly  fully  supplied.  Taking  that  census  they 
would  then  consider  the  case  of  schools  conducted  for  profit — whether  by 
companies  or  by  individuals.  The  only  thing  is  that  schools  with  perhaps 
no  permanent  guarantee  of  efficiency,  there  being  no  charter  or  endowment 
would  have  to  be  subject  to  periodical  inspection  in  order  to  see  that  they 
were  still  kept  up  to  the  mark,  but  subject  to  that,  in  regard  to  the  residue 
of  accommodation  needed  that  department  would  after  examination  notify 
to  the  locab'tv,— *'  There  is  a  deficiency  in  your  district ;  there  is  need  of 
a  good  school  for  girls  of  400,"  or  for  boys  of  300,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

16.899.  You  have  spoken  of  an  estimate  that  was  formed  by  liord 
Taunton's  Commission  of  the  accommodation  required  for  Seoondaiy 
Education  ;  have  you  any  opinion  whether  that  estimate  applies  to  present 
circumstances  p — No,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  speak  positively.  I  think 
that  requires  very  careful  inquiry  by  the  department,  the  proportion  of  the 
population  that  use  secoodary  schools  and  primary  schools  has  developed 
so  much.  I  have  seen  figures  from  Stutg^rt  and  Wurtemburg  ahowiog 
that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  population  frequent  secondary  schoc^, 
something  far  beyond  anything  that  Lord  Taunton  put  down. 

16.900.  Sometimes  the  demand  is  afiected  by  the  supply,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  hope  it  would  be.  I  hope  that  if  there  were  a  good  supply  it 
would  stimulate  the  demand. 

16.901.  But  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  boys  and  girls  now  receiving  education  in  the  elementary 
schools,  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  who  would  ha?e  to  be  included  in 
those  statistics?— Yes  ;  if  you  take  Leeds  or  Manchester  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  so.  We  know  the  success  of  the  Deansgate  School,  by  giving 
education  more  fitted  to  what  the  parents  wanted  in  order  to  give  their  iyjja 
a  good  start  in  life,  has  quite  cut  into  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

16.902.  But,  in  London,  as  you  have  told  us,  the  proportion  of  boys 
receiving  education  in  higher  grade  schools  is  not  great  p — No,  smaJl. 

16.903.  I  believe  you  wish  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  ? — On  the  question  of  training,  I  do  not  speak  at  all  as  an 
expert ;  but,  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  tlie  Maria  Grey  Training 
College,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  feel  very  strongly  the  importance  of 
professional  training  for  secondary  as  well  as  for  primary  teachers,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  in  any  development  of  the  national  system  of  eduoa- 
tion,  some  important  recognition  of  training  could  be  brought  about 
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16.904.  Would  yon  advocate  a  similar  training  of  secondarj  school 
lieachers  to  that  at  present  adopted  for  elementary  school  teachers  P — No, 
I  think  not ;  I  think  there  is  room  for  great  improyement  in  the  training 
of  elementary  teachers,  and,  therefore,  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  secondary 
teachers  under  the  same  training. 

16.905.  What  I  rather  meant  was,  would  you  advocate  having  the  two 
olaases  of  teachers  trained  at  the  same  institutions,  or  in  the  same  classes  ; 
or  would  you  keep  the  training  separate  P — ^I  think  you  could  not  train  the 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  in  a  training  coUege  such  as  exists  now  for 
elementary  teachers  ;  a  great  deal  of  the  time  spent  in  the  training  college 
for  elementary  teachers  is  spent  in  giving  them  the  necessary  informa« 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  in  completing  their  general  information,  not  in  training 
tliem  in  the  art  of  teaching  or  psychology. 

16.906.  On  the  registration  of  teachers,  do  you  wish  to  give  any 
evidence  ?— That  is  not  a  point  on  which  I  wish  to  give  any  evidence.  I 
think,  if  it  was  properly  developed,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

16.907.  Do    you  wish  to  say  anything    about    evening    continuation        Etxhivo 
schools  P — ^I  think  that  evening  continuation  schools  ought  to  be  con-  ^^^"wlbI^^ 
Bidered  distinctly  to  belong,  as  they  do  now,  to  the  elementary  school 
authority.    As  you  know,  of  course,  from  the  new  Evening  School  Code, 

an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  three  or  four  years  ago,  liberated  the  evening 
schools  from  the  obligation  of  the  previous  Act,  that  tiie  instruction  ^ven 
in  them  must  be  mainly  elementary,  and  you  now  have  a  machmery 
"which,  if  properly  carried  out,  can  give  very  good  advanced  instruction  in 
evening  schools.  I  dare  say  you  have  had  some  evidence  from  Mancheeter 
upon  that.  I  suppose  that  Manchester  has  been  the  most  successful  case 
of  extension  of  evening  school  work  by  the  school  board. 

16.908.  Perhaps  you  will  just  tell  us  shortly  what  you  are  doing  in 
liondon,  in  that  respect  ? — We  are  doing  something  in  London,  but  I  can- 
not help  saying  that  I  am  disappointed.  Whether  it  is  something  in  the 
temperament  of  London  people,  or  whether  it  is  our  fault  on  the  school 
board,  I  do  not  know,  but  we  do  not  get  the  numbers  to  our  evening 
schools  that  they  get  in  the  northern  towns,  not  in  regard  to  the 
population. 

16.909.  All  the  evening  continuation  schools  in  London,  so  far  as  they 
are  receiving  public  aid,  are  being  cari  ied  on  under  the  school  board,  I 
believe  P — Yes,  there  is,  of  course,  evening  continuation  work  going  on  at 
the  polytechnics,  too. 

16.910.  Of  a  technical  character,  mainly  p — ^I  do  not  suppose  it  differs 
very  materially  from  what  is  done  in  our  evening  continuation  schools. 
In  Greenwich,  when  the  New  Cross  Polytechnic  was  opened  by  the  Qold- 
smith's  Company,  for  a  time  there  was  a  great  desertion  of  our  evening 
classes,  and  they  had  an  enormous  number  enrolled,  attending  at  New 
Cross ;  but  I  was  told  that  a  good  many  of  those  people  have  come  back 
to  our  classes,  because,  although  they  were  more  ambitious  at  New  Cross, 
the  classes  were  so  large  that  the  young  people  came  back  to  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  Board. 

16.911.  Do  you  think  that  those  two  sets  of  classes  are  interfering  much 
with  one  another  prejudicially  in  London ;  is  there  overlapping  to  any 
prejudicial  extent  P — ^Wherever  you  have  two  people  teaching  the  same 
thing,  there  may  be  overlapping ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything 
prejudicial. 

16.912.  It  is  healthy  competition,  would  you  say  P— I  do  not  know  that. 
I  have  not  had  any  experience  brought  under  my  observation  to  show  that 
there  is  any  mischief  arising. 

16.913.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  on  your  reasons 
for  preferring  the  school  board,  or  a  committee  of  the  school  board,  as  the 
authority  for  Secondary  Education  rather  than  such  a  body  as  the  tech- 
nical instruction  board  of  the  county  council.  You  have  given  us  one 
reason,  and,  I  think,  one  only,  namely,  that  the  school  board  is  not  repre- 
sented as  of  right  on  that  board.     Supposing  it  was  represented  as  of 
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right,  and  represented  in  Bofficient  nnmbers,  oonBiderable  nambera  an.  tbtt 
board,  shoold  you  still  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  haTe  a 
oommittee  of  the  sobool  board  itself,  rather  than  a  complex  boflird  like  its 
technical  instruction  board  Y — ^Yes.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  it  is  importaai 
to  give  unity  of  direction  to  the  education  of  London  thronfirlio*it>  ■^  * 
have  it  under  one  education  board.  I  think  it  would  be  worked  all  thrtaga 
better. 

16,914.  You  do  not  then  contemplate  separating  technical  insb^cdoa  in 
London  from  Secondary  Education  ?—  Technical  iustruction  has  g^o^  estab- 
lished on  its  own  footini:ir  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  vested  ixit«*-raibi 
have  sprang  up  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  jon  vrexe  to  get 
Secondary  t^ducation  proper,  as  I  would  say,  perverted  and  injured  fay 
being  associated  too  closely  with  technical  education.  I  think  thst  the 
idea  of  education  is  Cilucation,  and  I  think  that  the  idea  of  t&chnieal 
education  is  rather  getting  some  skill  or  art  which  will  enable  you  to  eaiA 
money  ;  and  I  think  that  the  whole  idea  of  Secondary  education  ou^ht  to 
be  ratlii-r  freer.  I  think  thut  if  you  were  to  put  it  under  the  tecbnieal 
iuHtruction  boanl,  it  would  become  narrower  and  more  mechanicaL 

It), 9 15.  Then,  do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  would  wish   to  hMVi 
techniciil  education    in  tlie  nirrower  sense  oi'  the  term   left    imder  a 
separate  boily,  the  committee  of  the  county  council,  while  you  would  pol 
the  general  held  oi  ^^econdary  Education  under  the  school  board  ? — ^T  do 
not  Hi\y  1  wish  it  HO  but  it  is  so ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
iiBsail.     Then   y<iu    may  say   this:   that    technical  education    ia  a  littfe 
ditterent;  you  do  want  to  associate  with  yourselves   for  this,    both   ia- 
duKtrial  pe()])Ie  wlio  are  capitalists,  and  also  industrial  people  who  ara 
Workmen ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  special  thing,  and  I  think  can  perfect^ 
well  be  left  as  a  special  thing  distinct  from  general  Secondary  JEdncation, 

16.916.  Do  you  think  it  can  in  the  country  generally,  or  only  in  LondoD. 
In  Loudon  of  course,  as  we  know  the  field  is  so  vast,  and  the  interests  are 
so  great,  that  different  reasons  may  apply  ? — If  you  mean  by  thecoontzT, 
big  country  boroughs,  such  as  ilanchester  and  Leeds,  I  would  rather 
that  people  from  ^lancheBter  and  Leeds  lold  you  how  it  worked  there. 
If  you  take   a  strictly  rural  district, — take  Devonshire  or  LinoolnBhire, 
or    any  such    district, — you    have  no    great  school    board, — ^you  must 
there  create  a  new  county  authoiity  ;  and  I  think  that  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out  (although  I  do  not  profess  to  spe^ik  with  any  knowled(>e)  from  what  I 
hear,  I  think  those  county  councils  up  and  down  have  among  the  gentry 
who  are  on  them  people  who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  edication,  and 
have  brought  witb  them  liabits  of  business  and  ability,  and  some  pnblie 
spirit  and  disinter*  stedness  ;  and  I  fancy  from  what  I  hear  very  generally, 
that  they  are  making  a  heginning,  and  accumulating  a  good  deal   d 
experience.    Whether  I  should  Ijjave   made  them  the  body  in  the  first 
instance,  is  one  thing  ;  but  when  a  body  has  been  established  three  years, 
and  has  learnt  something,  I  do  not  know  that  1  should  put  something  else 
in  their  place. 

16.917.  .Ml  that  I  wanted  to  be  clear  about  was  whether  you  were 
expressing  a  view  about  London  or  the  country  generally.  I  understand 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  speak  about  the  country  generally  on  this  particular 
point ;  but  that  in  London  you  think  that  the  most  practical  line  would  be 
to  leave  technical  instruction  proper  to  such  a  body  as  administers  it  at 
present ;  but  to  give  the  control  ol  Secondary  Education  generally  to  the 
school  board,  or  some  committee  of  the  school  board  ? — 1  do  not  go  so  £ur 
as  that.    All  1  say  is  that  I  do  not  propose  to  challenge  it. 

16.918.  That  would  be  the  course  that  you  would  prefer? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  have  a  preference  ;  I  am  going  to  be  neutrjl  in  that  matter. 

16.919.  (3fr».  Ih'iiiini.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard 
to  the  training  of  secondary  teachers.  1  shoiUd  like  to  know  how  you 
propose  to  aid  that  by  a  grant  of  money  ? — I  think  it  might  be  partly  aided 
in  this  way : — That  if  you  were  to  say  (as  1  think  you  have  thrown  out  a 
suggestion)  that  at  any  rate  in  all  endowed  schools — in  all  schools  under 
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tMsliezneB,  and  in  all  sohools  ihat  might  be  eetabliahed  by  the  pnblie  body 

to    oome  into  existence,  it  is  a  requirement  that  the  teacher  should  be 

t^z^adned,  that  obligation  wonld  cause  people  to  seek  training,  and  they 

^w^oiild  pay  for  the  training;  but  there  might  be  some  yote  to  furnish 

suitable  buildings.     I  know  this  also :  I  have  a  good  many  irons  in  the 

fire,  and  I  am  connected  with  the  National  School  of  Cookery,  where  we 

teaoli  a  great  many  teachers  cookery.     We  find  that  owing  to  the  demand 

tliat  there  is  for  teachers  of  cookery  under  the  county  councils  and  school 

Isoard-s  these  people  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  money  to  pay  the 

fees   for  getting  the  training, — because  it  is  a  neceesary  part  of  their 

training  as  teachers. 

16.920.  Then,  would  you  propose  that  the  training  of  teachers  should  be 
for  the  most  part  self -supporting  ?— No,  I  do  not  propose  it ;  but  I  say 
tlxat  it  might  be.  It  is  not  for  me  to  propose  that  any  great  sum  of  pubho 
money  should  be  given  for  that  purpose ;  that  would  be  entirely  a  matter 
of  pablio  discretion 

16.921.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  anv  ideas  as  to  how  aid  could 
bo  given  for  that  ? — I  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  aid  the  establishment 
of  the  boilding.  At  the  Maria  Grejr  Training  College  with  great  difficulty 
Tve  raised  12,000Z.  to  put  up  the  bmldings  ;  and  we  are  not  self -supporting 
on  our  year's  work  in  spite  of  the  fees  of  the  students.  I  think  that  some 
aid  might  be  needed ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  you  had  suitable 
bnildir^  found,  the  fees  of  the  scholars  might  cover  the  cost  of  training. 

16,9212.  With  perhaps  some  provision    for  scholarshixMS  P — I  have  no 
prejudice  against  that ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

16,928.  I  suppose  you  would  be  rather  inclined  to  deprecate  a  system 
which  made  the  training  of  teachers  independent  of  the  cost  of  individuals ; 
yon  would  rather  that  they  paid  something  for  it  than  that  they  were 
trained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  as  the  elementary  teachers  are  ? — I  do 
not  say  that  it  would  shock  me  that  the  State  should  furnish  a  training  for 
its  teachers.    I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  but  it  would  not  shock  me. 

16.924.  Have  you  any  preference  ? — ^I  do  not  think  I  wish  to  express  a 
preference. 

16.925.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Yon  said  that  you  wonld  inquire 
into  the  sufficiency  of  the  teachers ;  would  you  inquire  at  all  into  the 
sufficiency  of  sahuies  ? — No,  I  think  I  should  leave  that  to  settle  itself. 

16.926.  {Mr.  Gockhum.)  You  work  under  a  special  Act,  do  you  not,  for 
London  alone  in  the  School  Board  for  London? — No;  there  are  some 
special  sections  in  the  Act  of  1870  applying  to  London  but  it  is  not  a 
Afferent  Act.  Practically  the  only  difference  is  that  we  have  oonstituenoieii ; 
the  cumulative  vote  works  slightly  differently ;  we  have  eleven  con- 
stituencies instead  of  one. 

16.927.  And  55  members,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

16.928.  And  that  is  for  5,000,000  of  people  ?— 4,300,000  or  4,400,000. 

16.929.  Is  your  area  conterm'nous  with  that  of  the  London  County 
Council  ? — Yes,  it  is  exactly  identical,  except  so  far  as  the  city  of  London 
for  some  purposes  is  not  under  thn  County  Council.  The  city  of  London 
Ib  only  half  subordinate  to  the  County  Council. 

16.930.  Is  the  London  School  Board  quite  big  enough  for  the  educa- 
tioiud  work  of  London  P— I  should  not  like  to  see  it  materially  increased. 
I  think  we  should  be  too  much  like  a  Parliament,  and  too  little  like  an 
administrative  body. 

16.931.  Would  a  smaller  number  do,  in  your  opinion  P — ^No,  I  think  not. 

16.932.  If  a  separate  body  were  set  up  for  Secondary  Education,  need  it 
be  80  large,  do  you  think,  as  your  board  H— I  could  hardly  say.  The 
amoant  of  work  to  be  done  for  Secondary  Education  would  be  much  less 
than  the  work  to  be  done  for  primary  education  ;  therefore  to  that  extent 
you  might  work  it  with  a  board  of  25,  instead  of  50. 
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16,983.  I  imddTBtand  that  your  own  opinion  wonld    l>e    favouiable  to 
hftving  one  board  for  seoondarj  and  primary  edncation,  l>iit  that  ^^™^  ^ 
circnmBtancefl  which  have  g^own  np  you  would  leave  toclmical 
as  it  is  at  present  outside  ? — Yes 

16,934  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  good  arnmi^emeiit  ; 
technical  instruction,  as  de6ned  by  the  Act,  includes  everytfain^  exoe^ 
Latin  and  Greek.  Under  the  Technical  Instruction  Board  in  XiOndiHi  yoa 
may  practically  teach  everything  else? — I  think  that  probably  aoms 
concordat  would  have  to  be  arrived  at  if  they  existed  Bepaiateljr. 

16,935.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty  wwaM 
be  to  have  a  composite  board  consisting  m  part  of  those  wbo  lisv«  each  a 
large  sum  of  mvmey  devoted  to  them,  as  the  London  County  C^onncil  have 
under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  and  in  part  of  the  school  boarf  tsod 
experts  'f — That  is  very  likely  what  we  may  have  to  come  to. 

16,930).  But  that  is  not  your  personal  feeling  ?— No.  I  thiirk  tbat  th# 
whole  of  that  technical  instruction  legislation  was  very  miacIiievoBa : 
it  was  put  thn>ugh  in  a  great  hurry,  and  it  is  an  Act  whieli  nobody 
understands,  but  there  it  is.  And  every  fait  cucompli  yon  kno^ir  leaves 
its  consequences  that  you  cannot  get  away  from. 

16,937.  You  would  agree  of  course  in  the  opinion  that  the  scliool  board 
areas  in  the  country  are  far  too  small  P — Certainly,  they  are  too  sixxall  ;  ai^ 
I  consider  that  has  been  mobt  miochievous  in  its  results. 

l<>,93d.  Then  clearly  your  view  could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  tyaj^trjT 
— No,  you  must  have  a  larger  area. 

16.939.  If  the  control  of  Secondary  £<lucation  were  given  to  the  acbool 
boards  in  the  provinces,  anywhere  outside  London,  then  you  would  pra^ 
tically  have  to  reconstruct  all  the  school  board  areas,  would  you  noit  ? — I 
see  no  objection  in  a  county  borough.  I  think  that  the  oounty  borough 
school  board  area  would  also  be  a  suitable  area  for  administering  aeoondazy 
education. 

16.940.  But  that  would  apply  only  in  60  cases  P— Yes. 

16,94-1.  Whereas  we  have  the  whole  of  England  to  deal  with,  a  greai 
part  of  it  without  school  boards  at  all  P — Yes,  and  even  if  yoa  baTe  a 
school  board  of  suitable  area  I  do  not  think  the  suitable  area  for 
elementary  education  would  in  any  case  be  a  suitable  area  for  Secondary 
Education.  I  should  not  wish  for  a  very  large  area  for  elementaiy 
education  in  nural  districts.  I  do  not  think  the  area  should  be  larger  than 
the  poor  law  union,  even  for  elementary  education,  in  the  rural  districts ; 
but  I  think  that  for  Secondary  Education  it  should  be  the  county. 

16  942.  Are  you  finding  in  liondon  any  growth  of  the  demand  for 
higher  education — I  mean  ex-standard — among  the  people? — Yes,  to  some 
extent ;  but  we  have  been  so  very  backward  in  providing  a  supply  that  the 
people  are  only  just  beginning  to  know  that  anything  is  being  done  for 
them. 

16.943.  Then  if  London  to-morrow  were  to  commence  opening  higher 
gprade  schools  commencing  with  Standard  V. ,  would  the  people  of  London 
submit  to  that  P  —I  think  they  would  gladly  welcome  it.  If  London  to- 
morrow were  to  build,  say,  18  schools  like  the  Leeds  Central  Higher 
Grade  School  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  London,  I  think  tliey  would  rush  into  them. 

16.944.  If  those  schools  were  kept  free,  as  all  your  schools  are,  that 
would  of  course  add  considerably  to  the  school  board  rate  P — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  We  pay  as  liberal  salaries  to  the  masters  of  our  poorest  schools, 
as  the  northern  school  authorities  pay  to  the  masters  of  their  upper 
standard  schools.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  one  science  master  to  whom 
we  give  2601.  or  300Z.,  but  taking  the  salaries  all  round,  I  should  think 
that  per  capita  they  work  out  as  high  as  the  salaries  per  capita  in  the 
Leeds  Central  School. 

16.945.  But  surely  you  would  contemplate  the  possibility  of  forming 
courses  of  science  work,  or  Secondary  E<lacation  combined  with  oourses 
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of  science  work,  to  be  carried  on  in  classes  of  60  or  70p-->No,  we  do 
not ;  we  say  onr  npper  standards  should  be  classes  not  exceeding  40. 

16.946.  Would  not  that  add  very  materially  to  the  elementaiy  education 
rate  ? — No  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  we  should  get  a  large  g^nt  in  any  case 
"wliether  the  Science  and  Art  Department  modified  tlieir  rules  or  not,  those 
schools  would  be  cheaper  to  us  than  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

16.947.  Then  you  assume  that  the  same  distribution  of  GDvernment 
xuoney  will  continue  to  be  made  to  the  higher  grade  schools  as  has  been 
made  in  the  past  ? — Not  necessarily  the  same ;  but  even  the  new  circular 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  about  organised  science  schools  con- 
templates a  liberal  distribution  of  money. 

16.948.  Supposing  that  that  money  comes  to  be  distributed  per  capita 
hereafter  instead  of  by  results,  and  that  every  area  gets  its  capitation 
grant,  then  I  am  afraid  you  would  find  that  a  great  stumbling  block, 
"would  you  not  ? — No,  we  should  not  look  much  to  the  grant.  If  we  had 
18  such  schools,  as  you  have  in  Leeds,  th.ey  wt)uld  not  add  appreciably  to 
the  oost  of  education  any  more  than  if  we  had  the  same  number  of 
scholars  attending  elementary  schools.  The  buildings  woiild  cost  a  little 
more,  because  we  should  put  up  a  laboratory  and  some  extra  rooms  which 
we  do  not  have  in  every  school. 

16.949.  (Mr.  Hohhouae )  Then  do  you  contemplate  that  these  new 
schools,  supposing  that  they  were  erected,  would  be  filled  entirely  by 
children  who  are  at  present  going  to  elementary  schools  ? — Not  in  every 
part  of  London  ;  but  if  they  are  not  filled  bj  children  at  present  going  to 
elementary  schools  they  would  be  filled  by  children  who  had  a  right  to  go 
there. 

16.950.  But  that  would  introduce  new  children,  and  in  that  wa}  add 
considerably  to  the  burden  of  your  rates,  would  it  not.  It  might  even 
draw  children  from  the  secondary  schools  P — In  the  suburbs  of  London  we 
find  that  our  elementary  schools  are  filled  by  children  whom  the  superin- 
tendent and  visitors  beforehand  never  expected  would  go  to  those  schools. 
I  could  take  you  to  echools  in  South  Lambeth  where  before  the  school 
was  built  the  superintendent  had  doubts  whether  it  would  fill,  and  the 
schools  are  quite  full  because  the  lower  middle  class  living  there  were  so 
glad  to  find  a  school  there  that  they  took  advantage  of  it ;  and  these 
people  now  get  some  advantage  from  the  rate  that  they  pay. 

16.951.  {Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  supply  would  create 
the  demand  ?— Yes,  I  feel  confident  of  that ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  people  with  incomes  of  from  IbOl.  to  200^.  a  year,  who  feel  the  pinch  more 
than  anybody  else. 

16.952.  Then  about  evening  schools,  I  understand  your  feeling  is  that 
evening  schools  should  remain  under  the  present  school  board  p — ^Yes,  in 
the  big  towns. 

16.953.  But  I  suppose  you  feel  that  the  evening  school  curriculum  is 
being  rapidly  advanced  into  higher  reaches  of  education  altogether  P — Yes. 

16.954.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  that  you  have  a 
very  distinct  actual  danger  of  overlapping,  and  waste  of  energy  and  strength. 
If  the  school  boards  are  to  retain  the  control  and  direction  of  those  evening 
schools  which  are  going  to  become  more  and  more  secondary  in  their 
character  of  work  every  year,  and  if  Secondary  Education  is  to  handed 
over  to  another  authority  altogether,  you  must  of  necessity  have  clashing, 
must  you  not.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  evening  schools  ought  to  ga 
over  to  the  Secondary  Education  authority  also  P — When  I  talk  of  estab- 
lishing an  authority  for  Secondary  Education  I  mean  for  day  schools  for 
people  who  can  afford  to  keep  their  children  from  work  and  let  them  go  to 
insfzuction  during  the  day.  The  people  who  go  to  evening  schools  are 
people  belonging  to  the  industrial  classes  who  wish  to  improve  them- 
selves. 

16.955.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
not  the  time  of  day  at  which  it  is  to  be  done,  will  determine  the  authority 
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thai  Ib  io  control  the  work  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  thai  the  work  even  ol  a 
continuation  evening  school  is  secondary  work ;  it  may  be  more  advaiieed 
work,  and  there  may  be  science  classes,  or  mora  drawing,  or  ahorthand,  or 
bookkeeping,  or  French,  but  the  people  who  go  to  them  are  people  who 
are  earning  their  Uving — ^young  people  from  14  to  18  modtly,  wanting  to 
improve  themselves.  I  think  that  is  distinctly  in  the  r^on  of  elementaiy 
work. 

16.956.  Do  you  think  that  evening  schools  should  be  free  ? — ^I  am  going 
to  vote  for  that  next  Thursday  at  the  Board. 

16.957.  All  of  them  P-Tes. 

16.958.  Do  yon  think  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  free  ? — ^No,  I 
do  not  think  necessarily  so.  I  think  that  Secondary  Education  with  a 
liberal  allc>wance  of  scholarships  may  very  well  have  reasonable  fees.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  fees  ought  to  make  the  education  self-supporting.  I 
think  the  fees  ought  to  be  such  as  to  bring  Secondary  Education  within 
the  reach  of  middling  people  who  want  to  educate  their  children,  but  find 
it  difficult  That  is  one  of  the  questions  that  bring  you  into  contact  with 
the  existing  schools  that  are  carried  on  for  profit.  I  think  that  the  pnblio 
authority  would  have  to  establish  schools  rather  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
maintained  as  self -supporting  institutions ;  and  I  think  that  anybody  wh} 
is  no9F  conducting  a  school  for  profit,  if  he  can  satisfy  some  proper 
antboritj  that  the  whole  building  is  suitable,  and  the  amount  of  acoommo- 
dation  suitable  so  that  the  thing  could  reasonably  and  properly  be  used  as 
part  of  tlie  public  school  supply  of  the  district,  should  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  the  local  authority  to  take  over  his  building  at  a  fair  valuation.  I 
do  not  think  that  people  who  have  put  their  money  into  the  business  of 
providing  teaching,  when  there  was  no  public  body  to  do  it,  should  be 
exposed  to  be  starved  out  and  ruined  without  being  able  to  unload  on  to 
the  public  body.  I  think  that  that  is  an  essential  part  of  any  legislation, 
at  a  fair  valuation  to  enable  people  wishing  to  retire  from  competition  to 
sell  out. 

16.959.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  estimate  of  what  a  gooil  Secondaiy 
Education  can  be  given  for  ? — I  think  at  the  Girls*  Public  Day  Schools  it 
costs  152.  a  year  a  head ;  but  they  are  called  high  schools,  and  felthough 
some  girls  leave  younger,  a  common  practice  is  to  stay  up  to  18  years  of 
age.  But  when  you  come  to  a  middle  school,  where  the  girls  leave  at  IS, 
I  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  for  about  91.  or,  at  the  most,  10^.  a 
head.  Then,  l)oys  will  cost  rather  more.  If  you  put  the  cost  of  a  girl  at 
15^,  I  suppose  the  cost  of  a  boy  would  be  quite  20^,  and  the  coat  of  a 
boy  in  a  middle  school  would  probably  come  to  about  12^ — ^those  are 
approximate  figures ;  but  I  should  like  to  see,  either  by  scholarships  or 
otherwise,  the  fees  rather  lower  than  that.  There  is  a  great  need  for  good 
schools  in  towns  at  a  fee  of  about  6/.  When  you  get  endowm'^nts  you 
can  get  that.  I  tbink  that  endowments  might  fairly  be  used  to  keep  the 
fees  within  reasonable  limits. 

16,900.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  But  where  there  are  not  endowments  available 
I  understand  your  view  would  be  that  the  local  authority  might,  by  the 
use  of  the  rates,  lower  the  fees  to  what  it  considered  reasonable  and 
suitable  for  the  locality  ? — Yes,  but  then  I  say  that  in  order  not  to  ruin 
people  who  in  good  faith  have  gone  into  the  business,  I  would  enable  them 
to  say,  **  We  do  not  want  to  compete  with  you  ;  we  claim  the  right  to  sell 
out."  I  would  not,  of  course,  let  a  man  sell  out,  say,  two  houses  that 
were  not  fit  to  hand  over  ;  but  if  there  was  a  good  building  suitable  for 
a  good  school  he  should  have  the  right. 

16.961.  Would  you  limit  that  to  a  school  existing  at  the  time  the  Act 
was  passed  P — Yes,  because  if  a  person  came  in  afterwards  he  would  have 
had  notice,  and  he  would  come  at  his  own  risk. 

16.962.  (Mr,  Yoxdll.)  Assuming  that  there  may  be  a  separate  looal 
authority  for  Secondary  Education  in  London,  which  shall  not  be  tiie 
School  Board,  and  shall  not  be  the  County  Council,  but  shall  be  a  hjbrid 
body  drawn  from  several  sources,  do  you  think  that  the  School  Board  tox 
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HfOndon  will  oonsider  itself  fairly  represented  npon  that  body  if  its 
jrcpresentation  was  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  body?— I  should  say 
oertainly  not. 

16,968.  Yon  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  London  School  Board  wonld 
x*eRerit  a  proportion  so  small— sapposin^  the  nnmber  were  24,  that  yon 
slioiild  only  give  them  three  P — ^I  should  think  it  absurd. 

16.964.  I  wanted  yonr  opinion  P — My  opinion  is  that  such  representation 
^iv^onld  be  absard. 

16.965.  Is  it  yonr  view  that  the  higher  grade  schools,  whether  they  be 
lii^her  standard  schools  or  higher  grade  schools  as  a  whole,  which  are  now 
Tinder  the  control  of  school  boards,  might  properly  be  handed  over  to  the 
oontrol  of  a  new  Secondary  Education  authority  P — No,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate.  The  present  school  board  haye  an  unlimited  power 
of  rating,  and  there  is  no  check  to  prevent  its  drawing  as  much  money  as 
it  needs ;  but  I  suppose  that  any  new  authority  to  be  created  if  it  had 
rating  powers  would  have  limited  rating  powers,  and  it  might  be  that  the 
T^hole  of  its  development,  which  was  moist  promising,  might  be  arrested. 

16.966.  How  would  you  contempliite  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  :  that 
"the  schools  themselves,  the  buildings,  the  plant,  and  the  local  manage- 
moDt  of  the  schools,  and  probably  the  linding  of  funds  from  the  rates 
for  thoso  schools  (so  far  as  the  rates  were  necessary)  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  School  Board,  while  the  cuiTiculum  and  the  general  direction 
of  the  work  of  the  hip  her  grade  schools  should  be  placed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  Secondary  Education  board  P — Do  you  mean  that 
the  school  board  is  to  find  the  money,  and  other  people  to  find  the 
management  P 

16.967.  No,  the  external  management,  rather  than  the  internal  P — Who 
is  to  appoint  and  remove  the  teachers  P 

16.968.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  upon  that  ? — That  seems  the  vital  question ; 
if  the  school  board  is  to  find  the  buildings  and  the  cost  of  the  buildings, 
and  somebody  else  is  going  to  appoint  and  remove  the  teachers. 

16.969.  Do  you  think  it  essential  that  teachers  employed  in  higher 
grade  schools  under  the  arrangement  that  I  have  snggested  should 
continue  to  be  certificated  teachers  with  a  practical  knowledge  of 
elementary  school  work  r — 1  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that,  in  a  school 
like  the  Central  School  of  Sheffield,  all  the  t<'achers  should  be  certificated 
under  Whitehall.  1  think  you  may  very  weU  trust  the  local  authority  to 
get  competent  teachers ;  but  they  might  have  teachers  of  science  (of 
course  they  may  have  now)  without  being  certificated  teachers  holding  the 
South  Kensington  certificate. 

16.970.  My  point  is  that  at  present  the  teachers  who  are  employed  in 
the  higher  grade  schools  must  under  the  regulations. of  the  Education 
Department  be  certificated  by  the  Education  Department,  or  be  in  training 
for  the  certificate  P—  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  is  absolutely  enforced  ;  I 
fihould  have  thought  that  they  had  teachers  of  French  and  other  subjects 
in  those  schools  who  were  not  to  be  certificated. 

16.971.  It  does  not  apply  to  teachers  beyond  the  standards  ;  but  there 
would  be  a  difficulty,  would  there  not,  arising  from  that  consideration, 
under  the  suggestion  which  should  place  the  higher  grade  schools  in  two 
hands,  or  under  two  controls?— I  should  be  dead  against  taking  the 
higher  grade  schools  out  of  the  absolute  control  of  the  school  board.  I 
do  not  contemplate  putting  them  under  anyone  else. 

16.972.  Ton  suggest,  if  I  rightly  understood  you,  that  the  training  of 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  should  be  left;  very  largely  to  the  operations 
of  supply  and  dtuand  ;  that  institutions  should  be  set  up  which  would 
give  a  training  for  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  at  the  cost  of  that 
teacher,  mainly  at  any  rate.  Now  what  authority  would  you  expect  to 
gnarantee  that  the  professional  training  of  that  teacher  should  be  sufficient 
and  efficient ;  would  you  place  the  testing  of  the  training  in  the  hands  of 
a  State  authority,  or  would  you  take  it  upon  the  word  of  the  authorities  of 
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the  training  college  P — I  must  flnt  oorreot  yoa.  I  said  that  I  did  nai 
propose  to  pay  the  students  in  training,  bnt  I  said  that  I  sfaonld  have  no 
objection  to  it,  that  it  was  not  a  thing  that  shocked  me  at  all.  I  simplj 
said  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  training  for  the  teachers,  if  the 
building  were  provided  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  the  training,  the 
teacher  paying  the  fees.    I  do  not  think  that  I  said  it  was  my  msii. 

16.973.  What  I  think  yon  said  was  that  they  shonld  mainly  pay  far 
themselves  P — I  did  not  say  that  they  should ;  I  said  if  the^  did  pay  for 
themselves  the  thing  could  be  maintained.  But  you  asked  me  if  thei& 
were  training  colleges  for  teachers  in  the  higher  grade  schoola,  how  I 
would  secure  the  qualifications  of  those  teachers.  For  women  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  Cambridge  Syndicate.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
grant  certificates,  and  they  come  and  hold  a  practical  examination,  antl  a 
theoretical  examination ;  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  qidte  possible  to 
have  a  board,  on  which  the  universities  and  possibly  other  people  ahouM 
be  represented,  who  might  hold  the  examinations  of  students  in  training, 
and  grant  the  certificates.  But  that  is  a  mere  detail  as  to  who  the  exami- 
nation board  should  be,  and  how  the  certificates  should  be  granted,  I 
consider. 

15.974.  I  suppose  that  you  would  be  opposed  to  the  establishment  d 
anything  like  a  diocesan  training  college  of  a  denominational  nature  for 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  such  as  we  have  in  regard  to   primary 
schools  ? — I  think  that  if  teachers  are  to  be  trained,  if  people  at  their  own 
expense  choose   to  establish  a  diocesan  training  college,   or  a  Roman 
Catholic  training  college,  or  Wesleyan  training  college,  I  shonld  allow 
them  to  do  it,  and  if  the  students  in  training  satisfied  the  requirem^its  oi 
whatever  body  examined  them,  they  would  get  the  certificates.    I  shonld 
not  aid  those  institutions  under  private  management  from  public  funds ; 
but  I  should  be  willing  to  recognise  them  if  they  complied  with  all  the 
conditions  of  secular  efficiency. 

16.975.  Referring  to  what  you  said  as  to  the  rush  in  South  Ix>ndo!T 
of  the  lower  middle  class  to  send  their  children  to  board  schools, 
is  it  your  opinion  that  in  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  it 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  secondary  primary  schooJs,  so  to  speak, 
preparatory  schools  for  secondary  schools,  for  the  young  children  of 
parents  belonging  to  social  classes  who  have  not  hitberto  largely  availed 
themselves  of  the  public  elementary  schools? — I  think  that  the  secondary 
school  ought  properly  to  include  what  I  call  tlie  primary  classes.  The 
only  thing  is  that  the  primary  classes  of  the  secondary  school  will  give  the 
primary  instruction  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  what  it  is  given  on  in 
the  school  that  is  primary  throughout.  But  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to 
what  I  call  the  primary  Ecction  of  the  secondary  school  going  right  down 
to  kindergarten  ;  but  that  would  be  a  thing  that  the  local  authority  would 
consider.  If  they  were  an  intelligent  authority  they  would  gradually 
develop  tbeir  system  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  place.  I  should 
leave  them  considerable  freedom. 

16.976.  {Mr.  Coclclmm.)  Is  it  not  equally  essential  for  the  higher  grade 
schools,  as  for  the  others  that  they  should  have  primary  classes  ? — ^That  is 
what  I  said  in  my  earHer  evidence,  that  I  wish  to  make  the  transition  not 
later  than  the  Fifth  Standard,  so  that  the  upper  school  might  have  the 
training  in  the  Fifth,  the  Sixth,  and  probably  the  Seventh  Standards, 
three  years  of  preparatory  work  under  the  influence  of  that  headteacher, 
and  the  whole  of  the  life  of  that  school. 

16.977.  (Mr,  YoxaU.)  You  referred  in  your  examination  in  chief  to  the 
imdesirability  of  introducing  competition  for  scholarships  at  an  age 
so  young  as  eleven ;  has  it  occurred  to  you  to  suggest  any  method  by 
which  competitive  examination  might  be  replaced  by  some  method  of 
selection  at  that  age  P— I  think  certainly  not,  except  as  J  said  for  very 
small  bursaries  to  be  held  in  the  school  itself,  not  for  any  system  of 
scholarships,  I  think. 

16.978.  (Dr.  Wormt4l.)  Has  the  School  Board  for  London  sought  to 
connect  itself  in  any  way  with  the  secondary  public  schools  of  London  ? — 
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'IN'ot  that  I  am  aware  of ;  perhaps  I  do  not  nndemtand  the  meaning  of  yonr 
•ci^neBtion,  but  ro  far  as  I  understand  you,  I  should  say  no. 

16.979.  You  have  not  made  inquiries  into  the  question  of  the  adequacy, 
of  the  supply  of  such  schools  ? — We  did  get  a  return  of  all  the  secondary 
sobools  of  London,  with  a  view  to  places  where  scholarships  were  held, 
and  things  like  that.  It  was  complamed  of  by  one  or  two  members  of  the 
"board,  because  all  private  schools  were  excluded ;  it  was  only  a  return  of 
ecliools  under  public  management. 

16.980.  And  there  were  about  16,000  pupils  and  1,500  vacant  places  in 
secondary  schools  for  bo>s,  and  11,000  pupils  and  1,300  vacant  places  in 
Booondary  schools  for  girls  ? — ^I  do  not  carry  the  return  in  my  head  enough 
to  answer  the  question. 

16.981.  It  is  said  that  about  4,200  of  the  boys  in  those  schools  have 
obtained  their  early  education  in  board  schools;  can  you  confirm  or 
obeok  that  ? — I  could  not  confirm  any  such  general  figures.  I  hesStd  Mr. 
£asterbrook,  the  headmaster  of  Dame  Alice  Owen's  School,  which  you 
know  very  well,  a  large  school  near  the  £agle;  say  that  a  very  large 
number  of  his  scholars  had  come  in  the  earlier  stages  from  elementary 
schools. 

16.982.  And  the  school  board  makes  no  inquiries  into  the  subsequent 
careers  of  those  scholars  ? — ^It  has  never  made  any  adequate  inquiry. 

16.983.  I  think  that  it  has  made  inquiry  as  to  the  subsequent  careers  of 
its  own  scholarship  holders  ? — ^Yes,  there  have  been  some  lists  published. 
At  the  time  of  the  Boyal  Commission  upon  Elementary  Education  there  was 
a  list  handed  in,  which  you  wiU  find  in  the  Appendix,  about  the  scholars 
at  that  time. 

16.984.  You  made  objection  in  your  examination-in-chief,  and  since  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
technical  instruction  committee  of  the  county  council.  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  that  objection  would  be  removed  entirely  if  a  statutory  con- 
stitution were  given  to  that  committee,  which  should  fix  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  members  of  the  school  board  as  part  of  the  constitution? — You 
mean  with  regard  to  the  non-representation  of  the  school  board  upon  it  P 

16.985.  Yes;  you  mentioned  one  objection  to  that  committee,  and,  I 
think  only  one  definitely,  and  that  was  that  it  might  possibly,  with  its 
present  powers  and  constitution,  remove  altogether  Qie  representatives  of 
the  school  board  ? — Yes. 

16.986.  Would  your  feeling  with  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  that  committee  disappear  to  any  great  extent,  if  it  had  a  statutory 
constitution  fixing  the  proportion  of  its  representatives  from  different 
sources  P—If  the  body  for  Secondary  Education  in  London  had  a  statutory 
constitution  by  which  the  School  Board  of  London  took  an  adequate 
representation,  pro  tanto,  my  objection  would-  be  diminished.  I  think  that 
the  least  representation  that  the  school  board  should  have  on  any  such 
body  would  be,  say,  one-third,  with  the  county  council  one-third,  and 
perhaps  a  third  put  on,  of  what  I  may  call,  expert  opinion.  It  seems  to 
me  to  make  no  difference,  if  there  are  to  be  rates  levied,  whether  you  say 
that  nominally  the  county  council  issues  the  precept,  or  the  school  board 
nominally  issues  the  precept.  We  are  both  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers, elected  for  the  same  area,  and  the  precept  is  paid  by  the  same 
people ;  therefore,  the  county  council  is  not  more  entitled  to  say, 
**  We  have  the  right  to  lion's  share  of  the  management ''  than  the  school 
board  is  If  you  put  it  on  the  ground  of  taxation  and  representation, 
we  are  as  ma(  h  the  representatives  of  the  people  as  they  are. 

16.987.  Then,  I  think,  if  I  understood  you  rightly,  you  said  that  you  would 
have  the  competitions  for  sclioiarahips  based  upon  the  Code,  and  not 
upon  the  work  done  in  secondary  schools  P— I  did  not  use  the  word 
'*  Code  "  ;  I  said  that  I  thought  the  examination  should  be  based  on  the 
legnlar  even  work  done  by  the  scholars.  It  is,  of  course,  coupled  with  the 
0^6,  but  not  necessarily  the  Code ;  we  do  not  only  teach  what  the  Code 
contains. 
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16.988.  And  yon  would  not  allow  it  to  have  any  reference  irliateTer  to  Hie 
work  subsequently  to  be  done  ia  aeoondary  sohools  ? — X  oeriainlj  would 
exclude  Latin  as  an  illustration.  I  am  sure  if  you  put  in  Tjatin.  yau  would 
haTe  a  lot  of  cleyer  boys  crammed  with  Latin  in  the  last  jemi'  oi.  school  life^ 
to  the  detriment  of  the  ordinary  sequence  of  their  instruction. 

16.989.  Would  you  include  French?— I  should  not  objeot  to  that.  I 
think  that  what  the  London  County  Council  does  is  reaaonal>Ie  ;  thc^  give 
a  long  liflt  of  optional  subjects,  all  of  which  are  specific  subjects  m  the 
Code  ;  therefore  in  a  school  that  takes  a  specific  course,  a  hoy  lias  a  chance 
of  earning  marks  without  being  taken  off  the  regular  ooorse  of  bis  own 
school.  But  I  think,  that  if  you  put  only  one  or  two  subjects  ^rbieb  would 
be  e«pocialIy  useful  in  the  secondary  school,  such  as  Latin  and  French,  ii 
would  drive  the  schools  that  were  wanting  to  get  scholarships  to  pat  down 
Latin  and  French  as  the  two  specifics,  although  the  school  mig^bt  not  h^Te 
a  master  competent  to  teach  them,  and  they  might  not  be  the  natois&I 
subjects. 

16.990.  On  the  point  of  the  training  of  teachers  do  yon  fcliinlr   ihs^ 
with  the  better  training  and  higher  studies  now  to   be  found   in    ^  iefw 
training  colleges  the  third  year*B  coiuse  helps  the  provision  of    trained 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  ? — I  beheve  that  even  students  who  have  only 
bee  I)  trained  two  years,  a  certain  number  of  the  better  students,  saj-  froni 
BatterHea,  Chelsea,  or  Borough  Road,  do  pass  out  into  secondary  schools 
as  it  is,  and  of  course  those  who  go  on  and  take  their  London  B  A.      But 
still  I  do  not  think  that  the  training  at  onr  training  colleges  for  elemental^ 
schools  is  the  sort  of  training  that  I  should  wish  to  see  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  secondary  schools. 

16.991.  But  in  the  third  year  could  this  fact  be  recognLsed  and  in.  the 
third  3-ear  8  course  could  the  training  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  secondary  schools? — I  do  not  know,  you  ought  to  ask  the  head  of  a 
training  college  rather  than  me. 

16.992.  I  thought  you  might  have  thought  of  that  subject  perhaps. 
The  otlier  alternative  seems  to  be  the  using  of  the  day  training  colleges  in 
connexion  witn  the  uniyeraities  acd  university  colleges  P — ^Yes. 

16.993.  Do  you  think  that  that  plan  could  be  made  available  for 
secondary  schools?—  All  these  things  might  be  useful ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  do 
not  speak  as  an  expert,  but  I  imagine  that  we  want  something  better  and 
difierent  from  that. 

16.994.  That  is  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  get  at  F  I  want  to  see  whether 
you  think  that  the  existing  agencies  with  a  little  modification  can  be  used, 
or  whether  you  desire  to  see  really  new  technical  colleges  estabUshed  for 
secondary  teachers  F — I  was  hearing  the  other  day  that  there  has  been  a 
great  development  lately  in  the  training  of  men  for  the  gymnasium  in 
Germany  ;  and  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  the  more  recent  developments 
in  Germany  for  the  sort  of  thing. 

16.995.  (Mr  LUwelhjn  Smith.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
about  the  mode  in  which  the  central  grants  are  at  present  made  for 
secondary  day  schools.  The  only  grants  that  come  at  present  from  the 
8tate  for  any  form  of  secondary  education  are  those  through  the  Scienoe 
and  Art  Department,  are  they  not  P — All  that  I  remember  at  this  minute. 

Statb  Ghakts       16,996.  And  they  go  in  one  or  other  of  two  methods :  either  to  organised 
TO  Secomdaby   science  schools,  for  which,  as  you  said  a  new  scheme  has  just  oome  out ;  or 
Schools.       directly  as  payments  on  results  at  the  schools  which  are  not  organised 
science  schools  p — ^Yes. 

16,997.  Do  you  contemplate  that  if  a  complete  system  of  Secondary 
Education  were  organised  either  one  or  both  of  those  methods  would 
continue  P — I  do  not  know,  and  personally  I  do  not  very  much  care.  I 
should  just  as  soon  that  the  local  authority  should  organise  its  schools  and 
teach  them  as  well  as  possible,  and  have  no  grants  from  the  State  for 
those  sciences.  If  grants  are  to  be  made  I  should  like  tnem  to  be  made 
in  the  way  that  would  least  hamper  the  course  of  instr&ction. 
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16,998.  Yon  think  it  is  a  matter  of  detail  whether  the  whole  cost  shonld 
fall  on  the  locality  or  whether  part  of  it  shonld  come  from  the  State  P — 


16,999.  Assnming  that  some  part  wonid  come  from  the  State  do  jon 
think  that  it  wonld  tend  to  disorganise  the  cnrricnlnm  of  secondary  schools 
if  the  whole  of  the  Slate  grant  was  concentrated  on  schools  making  a 
speciality  of  science  teaching  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types  of  secondary 
schools  ? — I  think  of  conrse  that  that  has  been  the  case  most  seriously  in 
the  organised  science  schools,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
recognise  it  by  now  requiring  that  there  shall  be  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  allotted  to  literary  subjects ;  and  I  think  that  if  you  had  any  public 
system  of  Secondary  Education  it  would  be  a  thing  to  be  guarded  against 
most  carefully  that  you  should  not  for  the  sake  of  earning  large  grants 
from  South  Kensington  have  a  bad  curriculum. 

17.000.  In  other  words  the  grants  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  not 
encourage  one  curriculum  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  so  as  not  to 
encourage  an  undue  weight  being  attached  to  pcienceF — Clearly  if  the 
State  is  aiding  those  schools  by  grants  the  State  should  do  it  intelligently 
and  give  its  grants  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  maim  education. 

17.001.  I  understand  then  that  if  the  State  grants  are  to  continue  you 
wish  that  they  should  be  made  on  an  intelligible  principle  for  Secondary 
iElducation,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  concentrated  on  a  particular 
class  of  8econdia7  schools,  such  as  the  organised  science  schools  P — The 
question  is  too  hypothetic ;  I  do  not  like  to  pledge  myself  to  some  scheme 
that  I  have  Ziot  seen.  I  can  only  say  that  if  the  State  is  going  to  aid 
Secondary  Education,  and  it  is  made  a  matter  of  public  concern  by  grants, 
all  I  ask  is  that  the  State  should  interfere  intelligently,  and  not  do 
mischief  to  education  by  its  grant. 

17.002.  Do  you  think  it  is  practical  to  draw  a  line  between  secondary 
and  technical  education  P — You  cannot  draw  a  line  between  any  two  things 
in  nature.     You  cannot  draw  a  line  between  animal  and  yegetable. 

17.003.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  so  in  some  cases  than  in  others  P — 
Yes. 

17.004.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  more  difficult  rather  than  the  less  difficult 
cases  P — There  is  a  debateable  land,  of  course. 

17.005.  Can  you  not  draw  a  line  between  secondary  and  elementary 
education  more  easily  than  between  secondary  and  technical,  for  this- 
reason ;  that  in  one  case  you  are  drawing  a  distinction  between  education 
given  to  children  of  different  ages,  and  in  the  other  case  between  parts  of 
the  education  given  to  the  same  child  at  the  same  agep — I  agree  tliat 
there  are  some  subjects,  both  technical  and  general,  and  that  there  are 
some  subjects  purely  technical ;  it  is  a  difficult  thing  of  course  to  draw 
the  line  exactly.  There  are  some  things  which  are  clearly  apart  and  some 
things  which  merge ;  th^  they  would  both  have  to  do  the  same  thing 
where  they  merged. 

17.006.  You  are  not  prepared  to  draw  hard-and-fast  lines  between  the 
two  ?— No. 

17.007.  With  regard  to  the  scholarship  system  you  said  that  you  thought 
that  the  subjects  of  the  examination  for  minor  scholarships  should  be 
mainly  based  on  the  ordinary  work  of  elementary  schools  p — Yes 

17.008.  That  is  at  present  done,  is  it  not,  in  the  minor  scholarships  of 
the  Technical  Education  Board  P — ^Yes. 

17.009.  So  that  your  anticipation  of  a  tendency  to  distort  the  work  of 
elementary  schools,  if  scholarships  were  administered  by  another  body 
than  the  school  board,  was  not  based  on  the  operations  of  that  particular 
scheme  P — No,  I  make  no  complaint  of  the  minor  scholarships  that  haye 
been  awarded  by  the  London  Ooimty  Council  Technical  Instruction  Board. 
I  only  say  in  the  interests  of  popular  education,  there  ought  to  be  a 
guarantee  that  that  cannot  happen. 
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17«010.  Haa  it  not  been  gnaranteed  to  some  extent  l>y  the  piesenoe  of  b 
Taluable  element  on  the  I'echnical  Education  Board  in.  dose  oonnexksi, 
both  with  the  management  and  the  teaching  of  elementary  schools  ? — I  ik 
not  know  how  it  has  been  Becnred.    It  has  been  secured  £hu8  far. 

17.011.  Now.  a  boj  holding  a  scholarship  from  an  elemeatary  Bdi<X)l  to 
a  seconilarr  school,  while  he  Ls  holding  the  scholarship,  comee  within  tbe 
region  of  Secondary  Education,  not  of  primary ;  is  not  tfa&t  so,  wheiba 
lie  comes  from  an  elementary  school,  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  tlimk  yovL  may  sj 
that. 

17.012.  Tlierefore  the  supervision  of  his  training,  so  far  as  ii  is  dooe  br 
any  local  authority  would  naturally  be  done  by  the  antlxozity  supervisii]^ 
Seconilnry  Kducation  ? — Clearly  any  scholar  in  a  secondfljrf  school  5 
under  tbe  superyision  of  those  having  charge  of  secondary  8cliool& 

17.013.  With  regard  to  the  duty  which  you  would  impose  upon  the  loeil 
authority  to  take  over  suitable  buildings  of  a  private  school »  at  a  fair  Tsiua- 
tiou,  would  you  propose  that  that  valuation  should  be  based  on  the  value 
of  the  buikhngs,  or  would  you  allow  for  goodwill  ? — ^I  think  that  if  you 
enabled  the  person  who  had  expended  money  on  those  buildings  to  get  nd 
of  them  without  loss,  that  would  do.  If  he  showo'I  that  he  ivas  making  10 
per  cent,  on  his  capital,  I  do  not  think  I  would  let  him  come  opon  you  for 
his  profit. 

17, OH.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  buying  the  buildings  and  possibly 
suitable  furniture,  and  so  on  ? — I  would  rather  lay  down  tlie  prinapJe. 
The  question  of  the  exact  basis  for  valuation,  would  be  a  matter  for 
diBcuH8ion,  and  would  need  more  minute  discussion  than  T  ooold  go 
into  now. 

TRAI5IXO  17,015.  I  only  wish  to  ask  you  one  other  question,  which  is   not  based 

op  ri  piL        qh  any  tiling  you  have  said  in  evidence,  but  on  which  I  shonld  l>e  glsid  d 
your  opinion  ;  that  is,  whether  you  think  that  the  organisation  at  Second- 
ary Education  generally,  w  ould  very  materially  affect  at  all  events  the 
earlier  stafres  of  pupil  teachers' training,  by  dispensing  to  some  extent,  "witii 
the  nece88ity  for  special  arrangements  for  pupil  t^ichers'   centres,   and 
so  on  t — I  do  not  think  it  woiild  disx>ense  with  the  necessity  for  pupil 
teachers'  centres.     I  do  think  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
if,  to  a  very  large  extent,  we  could  draw  our  elementary  teachers  from 
thoHe  who  have  had  at  least  two  years,  say,  up  to  16,  of  secondary  instmc- 
fion.     Tlicy  do  get  it  to  some  extent  in  Birmingham,  and  to  some  extent 
in  Liverpool ;  it  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Commission  on 
Elementary  Education,  that  they  did  get  their  pupil  teachers  at  a  more 
advanced  age.     The  whole  question  of  pupil  teachers  is  a  big  question 
that  I  could  hardly  go  into.    I  do  not  contemplate  the  entire  abolition  of 
tlie  pupil  teacher  system,  but  I  should  be  glad  if ,  to  a  large  extent,  jouDg 
people  could  only  begin  to  be  pupil  teachers  when  they  had  had  a  much 
fuller  general  education  at  the  age  of  16. 

17.016.  And,  you  mean  by  that,  education  in  a  good  secondary  school, 
not  education  picked  up  in  odd  hours  in  the  evening? — Or  in  an  upper 
sUuidard  school.  I  should  not  object  to  their  getting  it  from  the  central 
school  in  Leeds,  or  a  good  school  like  that,  so  long  as  they  are  under  other 
instruction  up  to  16,  by  day. 

17.017.  (Dr.  WormelL)  Ton  are  drawing  a  fair  proportion  of  your  pupil 
teachers  in  London,  from  secondary  schools  P — No,  I  think  not. 

17.018.  {Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Might  I  ask  one  question  upon  that  point.  In 
that  case,  would  you  be  content  to  see  the  pupil  teacher  worx  on  for  a 
couple  of  years,  or  three  years,  as  an  indentured  pupil  teacher  P — ^Yes,  for 
a  much  shorter  indenture.  I  should  like,  as  a  rule,  that  young  people 
going  to  be  pupil  teachers,  should  be  under  continuous  instruction  in  good 
schools  by  day,  to  the  age  of  16,  and  then  get  a  little  instruction  as  half- 
timeis  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  go  to  a  training  college. 

17.019.  (Dr.  Warmdl.)  How  would  you  select  them.  At  present  they 
are  selected  by  masters  who  have  had  experience  of  their  early  ways  in 
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8olioolfl,  and  because  they  give  promise  of  beooming  good  teaohero  ? — I 
sliould  select  them  by  ability.  I  should  make  them  probationers,  and  I 
slioald  discard  them  if  thoy  were  very  wooden  in  school.  You  can  see 
1t>rig:litness  and  ability  very  quickly. 

17.020.  {Mr.  Lyiielton.)  In  looking  forward  to  Secondary  Education 
1t>ein|^  managed  by  the  school  board,  should  you  eay  that  the  period  of  tenure 
of  office  of  the  school  board  was  satisfactory  in  its  length  P — No.  I  have 
said  that  I  dislike  the  cumulative  Tote,'  and  I  should  also  be  glad  to  see  the 
school  board,  which  is  an  administrative  body,  replenished  by  degrees.  I 
tbink  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  secure  as  much  continuity  as  desirable. 
X  chink  if  the  schocl  board  were  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  h^  of  the 
xnembers  went  out  every  two  years,  or  if  it  were  elected  for  six  years,  and 
a  third  went  out  every  two  yeais,  something  like  that  would  secure  a 
guarantee  of  continuity.  I  think  it  is  very  disastrous  tiiat  in  administrative 
1x>die8  you  should  be  liable  to  sudden  shocks  of  policy. 

17.021.  And  I  suppose  that  in  such  a  large  and  complicated  administra- 
tion as  that  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  new  members  find  great 
difficulty  in  picking  up  the  facts  at  firet  P — ^You  may  say  so,  certainly. 

17.022.  When  you  say  that  you  wish  for  knowledge,  the  advantage  of 
educational  experts,  are  the  members  of  the  school  board  elected  because 
they  are  interested  in  educational  questions  largely  P — I  can  hardly  say 
Tvhy  they  are  elected ;  1  must  leave  that ;  public  opinion  can  appreciate 
that.    You  see  how  people  get  elected,  and  the  speeches  that  they  make. 

17.023.  Have  you  any  guarantee  that  they  would  be  more  educationally 
minded  than  the  members  of  the  London  Countv  Council  P — I  think, 
assuming  them  to  be  no  more  educationally  minded  at  starting,  if  you  keep 
a  man  at  one  kind  of  work  he  learns  more  about  it.  A  county  council  man 
is  thinking  of  betterment,  sewers,  fire  brigades,  and  a  hundred  other  things 
from  day  to  day  ;  whereas  the  school  boturd  man  may  be  the  same  kind  of 
man  to  begin  with,  but  day  after  day  he  is  hearing  the  details  of  educational 
questions  constantly  discussed. 

17.024.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  that  20  per  cent,  was  about  the  propor- 
tion of  clever  boys  who  ought  to  be  drafted  from  elementary  into  secondary  ' 
schools  P>-That  was  a  very  rough  estimate.  I  do  not  want  to  be  tied  to 
any  exact  per-centage.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  this :  tiiat  I  think  of  the 
scholars  who  get  scholarships  of  the  sort  of  the  minor  scholarships  of  the 
London  County  Council  Technical  Instruction  Board,  the  large  majority 
will  probably  go  on  into  industrial  work ;  they  will  hold  the  minor  scholar- 
ships, but  will  not  go  on  into  clerkships  and  the  professional  classes ;  but 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  particular  per-centage, 

17.025.  You  mean  that  most  of  them  would  end  their  education  at  16  p — 
Yes,  that  is  my  impression. 

17,020.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  danger  of  there  being  too  large  a 
number  drafted  into  the  literary  classes  P — I  think  it  is  possible  to  overdo 
the  scholarships.  I  think  that  the  moment  you  begin  to  buy  inferior 
ability  by  scholarships,  and  to  take  people  out  of  their  natural  plane,  you 
make  what  the  French  people  call  ''  deafruiU  sees  " ;  you  make  educational 
failures. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bobebt  Digole,  M.A.,  examined. 

17.027.  {Mr.  Edbhowe.)  We  all  know  your  long  connexion  with  the 
Bohocl  Board  for  London.  You  haye  been  kind  enough  to  come  here  to 
give  us  evidence  as  to  the  relation  of  the  London  School  Board  to  the 
organisation  of  Secondary  Education  ;  perhaps  you  will  begin  by  telling 
UB  under  what  authority  you  think  that  Secondary  Education  could  be 
best  placed  in  London  P—l  think  under  the  existing  education  authority. 

17.028.  You  mean  the  school  board? — That  is  the  only  education 
aathority  for  London  at  present. 
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17.029.  The  Bohool  board  at  present  is  not  dioin^  miudi  edmst&ioL 
work  of  a  seoondarj  oharaoter,  is  it  P — ^I  should  not  like  to  set  tb& 
Everything  depends,  of  conrse.  upon  what  you  meaa  by  ^^oA  d  i 
fk-condary  character.  The  line  of  delimitation  between  elementary  edao- 
tiou  and  Secondary  Education  is  so  oonfnsed  at  tlie  present  momeDt^ 
we  inay  be  doing,  and  probably  are  doing  work  whicli  'vrould  fall  nnder  J3t 
latter  head. 

17,0:^0.  Perhaps  yon  will  tell  ns  what  branches  of  your  present  woik,  a 
your  opinion,  partakes  of  the  character  of  Sedondax7  JBdncaticmf— la 
not  think  it  touches  so  much  any  branch  of  the  worAr.  X  do  not  draw  tk 
line  between  elementary  edncataon  and  Secondary  Kcl  a  cation  in  thetjpe 
of  the  work,  but  rather  in  the  thoroughness  with  wlticli  the  work  mar  be 
done.  To  my  mind  the  question  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  s 
taught,  but.  of  how  long  a  boy  or  a  girl  may  be  allowed  to  renuia^ 
f  chool ;  and,  assuming  that  children  of  the  AementaLry  scbool  cUas  ^ 
nut  remain  at  school  above  the  age  of  li,  I  think  that  a  €X>ni9e  of  znstr%- 
tion,  thorough  of  its  kind,  ought  to  be  arranged  for  them,  on  ts^ 
aHsnmptioQ  that  they  will  leave  at  that  age  ;  but  if  a  child  is  to  att^ 
Bt'hool  until  the  age  of  16  or  16.i,  obviously  you  require  a  different  cotux 
of  instruction  altogether ;  you  would  take  the  child  up  to  a  f  nrther  pcist 
and  you  would  probably  take  the  child  np  to  that  point  by  diffs^ 
stages. 

17.031.  And  you  would  call  the  one  elementary  education  and  the  otbcf 
Secou  iary  Education  ?— Yes,  marked  by  the  age  of  the  nhild  who  woold  be 

the  subject  of  it. 

17.032.  And  you  think  it  is  desirable  in  the  iuterests  of  educatioa  tiai 
both  classes  of  schools  should  bo  under  the  same  body  ? — I  think  so. 

17.033.  Then,  at  present,  according  to  your  own  definition,  the  Isondtm 
School  Board  are  only  doing  elementary  education  work  ? — Oh,  na  I 
Hupi>ohe  that  we  have  some  5,000  children  now  on  the  roll,  of  14  years  ax^ 
upwiirdH  ;  from  my  point  of  view  those  children  ought  to  be*  in  avas 
Bectmdary  school. 

17.034.  They  are  at  present  in  some  of  the  organised  scienoe  acbook, 

are  they  not '' — They  are  scattered  all  over  our  schools. 

17,035   You  liave  recently,  as  I  understand,  established  three  orgaiOBed 
science  schools  ? — Yes. 

17.030.  Do  you  think  that  that  class  of  school  ought  to  be  multiplied.^— 
A^ain,  I  say  that  everything  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  period  for 
which  the  child  is  to  be  subjected  to  instruction.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  the  science  schools,  so-called,  to  make  them  either  elementtuj 
or  secondary  ;  everything  depends  upon  the  age  up  to  which  the  pupO  is 
to  be  submitted  to  this  instruction. 

17.037.  I  will  put  my  question  in  another  way  then.  Do  you  consider 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  children  in  London  who  wish  to  carry  ou 
their  education  to  the  age,  we  will  say,  of  16,  who  would  go  to  a  class  of 
pchool  similar  to  the  organised  science  school  p — I  think  that  there  are  a 
very  large  number  of  children  of  that  description ;  the  children  of  parents 
who  can  afiford  to  keep  their  children  at  school  until  that  age. 

17.038.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  a  demand  for  more  of  those 
schools  ? — There  is  certainly  a  demand  for  schools  at  which  the  education 
of  children  can  be  carried  on  to  the  larger  limit  of  16|  or  thereabouts. 

17.039.  Would  you  prefer  a  different  system  of  administration  for  tbe 
two  classes  of  schools  P— I  do  not  quite  follow  what  is  intended  by  your 
question. 

17.040.  You  have  told  us  that  you  think  that  both  those  classes  of 
schools  (those  giving  education  to  children  up  to  the  age  of  14,  and  those 
giving  education  to  children  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  to  a 
hiter  date)  should  be  under  the  same  authority  P — Yes. 
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~L7,04tl.  I  am  asking  you  now  whether  that  authority  should  administer 
trli.e  different  classes  of  schools  difl'erently  ? — Only  so  far  as  is  necessitated 
,  l>y  th.e  difference  in  the  class  of  school. 

17.042.  For  instance,  the  elementary  schools  come  under  the  Code  with 
;   a.11  its  restrictions  ? — Yee. 

17.043.  You  would  not  contemplate,  I  imagine,  the  same  kinds  of 
,  restrictions  for  secondary  schools  proper? — No;  but  I  presume  that  you 
,    must  Iiave  a  syllabus  of  instruction,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will. 

17.044.  But  you  would  not  have  so  rigid  a  syllabus,  would  you,  laid 
r     down  by  a  State  authority  F — No. 

'  17,045.  You  would  leave  the  local  authority  more  free  ? — I  wonld  leave 

'     iV^e  local  authority  freer,  much  more  free  than  the  school  board  is  now. 

17.046.  You  are,  I  think,  a  member  of  the  Technical  Eiucauon  Board  of 
tlie  Liondon  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

17.047.  But  I  understand  that  your  opinion  is  that  an  authority  con- 
stituted like  the  Technical  Education  Board  is  not  such  a  satisfactory 
authority  for  superintending  Secondary  Education  in  London  as  the  school 
board  would  be  ?  —I  think  not.  I  think  that  the  most  valuable  elements 
of  the  Technical  Education  Board  are  those  elements  that  do  not  belong  to 
the  London  County  Council. 

17.048.  That  is    ve]*y  natural,  but  supposing  that  the  school  board 

element  on  the  Technical  Education  Board  were  strengthened,  and  was 

there   as  a  matter^of    statutory  right,  and  supposing  that   the    school 

board  api)ointed  a  certain  number,  say  a  third,  of  the  Technical  Educatiou 

Soard,  and  they  were  associated  with  the  representatives  of    the  other 

great    body  in  London,   should  not  you  consider  that  there  were  some 

advantages  in  getting  a  joint  board  of  that  character  p — Of  course   the 

larger  representation  you  give  to  strictly  educational  authorities  upon 

any  governing  body,  from  my  puint  of  view,  the  more  satisfactory  it  will 

be  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  questions  which  interest  those  who  vote  in 

the  county  council  election  are  qacs^tions  which  are  educational  questions 

in  any  sense  of  the  word.    The  county  council  are  elected  upon  municipal 

Lssaes  and  not  upon  educational  questions. 

17.049.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  question  is  somewhat  affected  by  the 
funds  available  in  the  hands  of  the  county  council  for  educational  pur- 
poses P — ^I  venture  to  think  that  the  history  of  the  county  council  with 
reference  to  the  funds  which  they  might  appropriate  to  technical  education, 
shows  that  whatever  interest  there  is  is  an  mterest  in  the  direction  of 
absorbing  those  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  rate  rather  than 
an  interest  m  extending  technical  education  under  thoir  powers. 

17.050.  You  mean  that  they  have  not  given  all  the  funds  available  t> 
technical  instruction? — I  think  that  at  this  moment  the  great  probability 
is~I  Quderstand  it  to  be  the  theory  of  the  county  council  that  at  this 
moment  they  are  only  giving  a  fraction  of  the  money  that  they  might 
spend  upon  technical  education,  for  the  purpose  of  farthering  technical 
education ;  the  rest  is  absorbed  in  their  common  fund  and  goes  to  the 
reduction  of  the  rate. 

17.051.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  give  more 
money  if  the  Technical  Education  Board  asked  for  it  ? — I  simply  judge 
from  the  past.     I  know  that  we  asked  for  it  for  two  years  before  we  got  it 

afcaU. 

17.052.  At  the  present  moment  are  the  technical  education  board  com- 
plaining of  a  deficiency  of  funds  for  their  work  P— I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  at  this  moment. 

17.053.  I  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  develope  that  kind  of  work  gradually  P 
'Of  course  tne  main  work  of  the  technical  instruction  board  at  this 
moment  is  first  the  susteutation  of  existing  institations --grants  to  existing 
institntions — ^and  secondly  scholarships.  Beyond  that  the  work,  so  far  as 
money  is  concerned,  has  not  developed  very  largely. 
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17,054.  Wonld  it  be  your  view  tfajit  it  would  be  poeabk  to  )m 
iechnical  inBtrnotion  in  iJondon  under  one  bodj-,  and  to  give  aoathabrir 
the  charge  of  Secondary  Edacation  generally  ? — Xo,  I  think  that  teefcseu 
instruction,  secondary  instrnction  ancl  elementary  instmctionue  bs 
dealt  with  under  one  authority.  All  the  syetenis  of  sohools  doTBtnl  is 
each  otlier,  and  there  would  be  very  mncli  les«  waste  of  power  i^  i 
funds  in  working  the  whole  from  a  common  oenfcre  instead  of  sepsnteiT 
And  when  I  say  that  the  school  board  on^ht  to  be  the  authority,  I  da  ai 
wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  tbe  soliool  board  should  not  k^ 
power,  as  they  have  power  now,  to  call  in  tbe  aid  of  others  wiio  an 
interested  in  the  work  of  education.  For  instance,  the  S<diool  Boird  fer 
London  has  a  body  of  some  2,000  local  managrers  belpin^  in  the  vorkct 
their  schools,  invested  with  very  considerable  antbority.  There  is  bs 
reason  at  all  wliy  the  same  power  of  delegation  abonld  not  apply  to  fsf 
increase  in  the  area  of  their  work. 

17,a>5.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  better  if  yon  are  to  call  in  expert 
for  higher  education,  to  gfive  them  a  voice  on  tbe  controlling'  body  a&s 
than  to  appoint  them  delegates  in  a  ministerial  oapaczty  ? — I  think  thst  tk 
men  who  are  interested  would  seek  seats  themaelwee,  by  way  €ft  cieett^ 
upon  the  local  educational  authority ;  it  would  work  ont  natoraliy  ia  thu 
way. 

17.056.  Your  view  would  be,  that  if  the  control  of  higher  eduoAtion  west 
given  to  the  London  School  Board,  you  would  get  tbe  advantage  of  moit 
candidates  with  higher  expert  knowledge  P — ^Yes,  tbat  is  my  view. 

17.057.  And  that  that  class  of  caadidate  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
chosen  by  the  ratepayers  p — Yea ;  all  other  things  bein^  equal,  I  think  k 
wonld. 

17.058.  And  you  do  not  think  that  this  task  of  oontroIZing  elementi^ 
education  and  the  whole  field  of  Secondary  Edacation ,  including  tecbizw 
Would  be  too  great  for  any  one  body  in  London  P — ^I  do  not  tiwik  so. 
When  you  speak  of  London,  of  course  we  are  speaking  of  a  very  large  am 
I  do  not  think  it  would  add  very  much  to  the  real  work  of  the  boanf,  ^ 
the  board  is  constituted  now ;  but  it  would  lead  to  a  lariger  desolation  of 
authority  to  others  upon  matters  which  the  board  now  settles  for  itsoi 
It  is  a  matter  that  seems  to  me  capable  of  arrangement  by  the  SkU^hoiJtj 
cenoemed. 

17.059.  Would  you  contemplate  doing  the  work  through  district  bodJaf 
— The  board  might  do  the  work  through  district  Itodies,  but  thej  would 
do  it  probably  through  their  own  comnuttees  ;  and  the  work  which  the 
commitiees  now  do  of  a  very  detailed  kind  might  be  transferred  to  otbaa 

17.060.  Would  you  require  to  increase  the  number  of  members  r— I 
hope  not  very  materially. 

17.061.  You  have  over  50  members  at  present  ?— Fifty-five  with  the 
power  of  co-optation  of  chairman  which  makes  56  at  the  present  time. 

17.062.  And  you  find  that  quite  a  sufficient  niunber  for  practical  work? 
—  I  thiok  so. 

17.063.  With  the  aid  of  the  local  managers  of  schools  P-^With  tlztf  ak^ 
of  the  local  managers  of  schools.  I  do  not  look  forward  to  any  mateiisl 
increase. 

17.064.  Those  organised  science  schools  which  you  have  set  up,  I  thinl^} 
are  free  schools  P — All  our  schools  are  free  schools. 

17.065.  Supposing  that  you  were  to  establish  more  schools  of  ft 
secondary  character,  would  you  contemplate  making  them  free,  too .?— Not 
of  necessity,  no.  I  do  not  anticipate  at  all  a  necessity  for  xnakii^ 
secondai-y  schools  free. 

17,0o6.  Then  where  would  you  draw  the  line,  because  you  are  already 
educating  boys  who  go  on  after  14  years  of  age  P — The  parents  would 
draw  their  own  line. 
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TT,067.  Would  yon  establish  some  free  schools  in  every  part  of  London  P 

^INo,    I  wonld  establish  some  seoondaiy  schools  with  a  fee,  and  the 

ipcui^eiits  wonld  draw  the  line — the  secondary  school  being  a  school  at 
"^'liioli  the  child  wonld  natnrally  remain  till  about  16  years  of  age. 

17.068.  Then  wonld  yon  still  carry  on  yonr  existing  organised  science 
bcLlooXb  without  a  fee  P — Yes,  if  they  were  necessary ;  that  is  to  say  if  the 
demand  continued  for  them. 

17.069.  Would  you  establish  more  of  those  schools  P-^  If  the  demand 
continued  for  a  school  of  that  kind  for  a  child  up  to  the  age  of  14, 


17.070.  But  what  would  you  do  for  children  above  that  age  P— Then 
tliey  must  leave  that  school  and  go  to  another. 

17.071.  Then  you  would  confine  that  class  of  school  to  those  boys  who 
-wotQd  leave  at  14? — Yes. 

17.072.  And  you  would  make  education  free  up  to  that  point  ? — It  is 
not  a  question  of  making  education  free  up  to  that  point.  I  would  keep  it 
as  it  is  ;  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  the  existing  state  of  matters. 

17.073.  But  above  that  point  you  consider  that,  apart  from  the  question 

of  Bcholarships,  se  ^ndary  education  should  be  self-supporting  P — Yes,  I 

tlunk  it  ought  to  be  in  the  main  self-supporting.     I  do  not  say  that  some 

slight  charge  might  sot  fall  U].on  the  public  funds ;  but  I  think  that  ought 

to  be  the  aim. 

17.074.  You  would  provide  the  buildings,  would  you  not,  out  of  public 

funds  P — I  do  not  think  it  a  very  material  question  whether  there  is  a 

charge  upon  public  funds  in  the  way  of  provision  of  building?,  becauBC 

of  course  that  would  be  done  out  of  loan  ;   there  would  only  be  the 

repayment  spread  over  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  I  do  not  BupxK)se 

that  that  would  impose  a  very  heavy  charge.     But  I  should  look  forward 

to  the  secondary  school  practically  paying  its  way.    In  the  earlier  years 

undoubtedly,  and  while  the  system  was  growing,  probably  there  would 

be  a  deficit  on  each  year  ;    but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  end  to  be 

gained. 

17.075.  Then  would  you  only  allow  local  authorities  to  establish  new 
secondary  schools  on  the  principle  that  they  should  charge  a  fee  which 
would  make  them  self-supporting  ? — ^Which  would  ultimately  make  them 
self-supporting.  I  contemplate  that  at  the  earlier  stages  there  must  be  a 
deficit. 

17.076.  Then,  would  you  have  a  large  supply  of  scholarships  for  poor 

parents  P — That  is  a  matter  which  I  think  the  local  authority  might  be 

left  to  determine  for  itself.     I  do  not  think  that  you  can  lay  down  any 

rule  as  to  the  number  of  scholarships.    In  the  first  place,  there  are  only  a 

certain  number  of  children  who  profit  by  the  scholarships ;  and  there  are 

only  a  certain  number  of  children  in  each  year  who  are  fit  to  hold  the 

Bcholarships — and  they  vary.      I  think  that  what  ought  to  happen  is  that 

in  the  competition  for  the   scholarships  there  ought  to   be  a  standard 

wiiich  every  child  must  reach  before  he  can  go  into  a  secondary  school. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  scholarships  which  are  open  to  elementarv  schools 

at  Christ's  Hospital ;  last  year,  at  one  of  the  competitions,  I  think,  only 

one  boy  out  of  that  competition  was  fit  to  hold  the  scholarships  which 

were  offered.     I  know  also  that  in  Liverpool,  out  of  the  scholarships  which 

are  offered  yearly  by  the  Council  of  Education  there,  there  are  years  when 

it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  award  the  scholarships  wisely. 

17.077.  But,  generally  speaking,  would  you  think  that  scholarships 
should  be  confined  to  children  of  marked  ability  P~I  think  that  every 
scholar  ought  to  come  up  to  a  certain  standard,  and  beyond  that  standard 
I  would  give  the  scholarships  in  order  of  merit. 

17.078.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  system  of  minor  scholarships 
under  the  Technical  Education  Board  is  workmg  satisfactorily  P — We  have 
only  about  a  year*s  experience  of  it  ;  practically  we  cannot  tell  yet. 
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17  079.   But   it  the    standard  a  aatiafarrtoix    oneP—The  sfamd&d  ^ 
^^l^^^^/j^^^^         «  tbat  adopted  for  Bchol^nhips  under  theS  bx 

^n.OH'j.  And  is  it  satisfactoiyP-So  far  it  works  out  satiafactoril j  k  d. 

17  081.  Bat  in  London,  I  suppose  70U  would  aay  that  there  woaH  be  i 
^iTilhi??*"? /*"'  V^  Bcholarships.  and  they  might  be  increa«d«:^= 
«  derably  ?--Ido  not  know  whether  we  are  not  reaching  the  point  at  ^kr 
the  ropplj  18  equal  to  the  demand.  I  do  not  think  that  fJbere  is  akis^ 
not^eSst"*    ^'^^  ^"""^  suitable  for  schoUirahipa  for  whom  schohffshipsi 

17.082.  Would  you  propose  any  limit  upon  the  power  of  the  kol 
aiitlionty  for  nitmg  for  these  purposes  for  scholarships;  I  m«ui  fcf 
SecMudary  Education  generally  ? -The  aim  bein^  th^rultim^tely  tic 
BTHtein  muHt  pay  for  itself  ;  all  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  firet  instaL  i 
^  allow  iKttl  aiithonty  to  provide  the  initial  defi.  its  that  miisthari« 
uiulor  surh  a  scheme  until  it  arrived  at  its  more  mature  8ta«^  T^m 
expt^iiseH,  I  think,  might  fairly  fall  upon  the  locality.  ' 

17,083  But  with  regard  <o  scholarships,  for  instance,  ther  wtroli 
TlTi"  ?  «  burden  upon  the  public  funds;  would  jon  put  any' limit  * 
o  iiiion     ^^"  considered  that  point  suffijientlj^  to  expresc 

tl,r:?n;^*  ^  Vr^®!'^^.'''^^**^  ^""^  "^^^^^  P^*  »"  evening  school^  also  ondff 

^Ler^l  n\  '^.';;*^^"~^^%   ^,  ^"^  *"  ^^^^«  continuation  schools  ^ 
coiicerned  now  they  are  under  the  authority  of  the  school  Ixx^rd. 

^^1I:^^^'  ^^  y«^^.<5o°Mder  them  a  class  of  Secondary  Education  or  of 
eve^  yea?  ^^^^'^^^^^^  ?-They  are  becoming  more  sec^daiy  in  characte 
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17  086.  There  are  more  technical  subjects  taught,  that  is  to  say?— Y^ 
and  the  range  of  teaching  altogether  is  more  Hberal.  "^  -"J'  •        "^^ 

17.087.  And  I  Buppose  that  in  these  evening  schools  you  would  consider 

Ibw  "^    ^''"'v  ^  "^i^r'^l*.^  ^Beparate  technical  instruction  from  genenl 
education  ?— %  ery  difficult  indeed, 

A5r,     *  17,088.  Will    you   kindly  teU  us  what  authority  should   oonduot  the 

msATioif.   inpp  'cti  .n  and  examumtion  of  secondary  schools  ?— There  I  should  hketo 

soe  the  work  of  inspection  and  the  work  of  examination  in  diflereut  hands. 

1  think  that  the  local  authorities,  who  provide  whatever  portion  of  th« 

publuj  funds  is  necessary  to  carry  on  secondary  scliools,  ought  to  nndff- 

take  the  work  of  inspection,  pure  and  simple. 

17,089.  Uiij  I  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  the  work  of  inspection  :  do 
you  moan  not  only  the  sanitary  inspection  of  schools,  the  exiimination  of 
buildings,  but  also  what  you  may  call  educational  inspection  ?— Yes  -  ther 
would  have  control  of  some  officer  whose  duty  it  woul.i  be  to  pay  periodi«J 
vi-its  to  the  s<-hool  to  see  that  everything  was  working  on  the  Lines  laid 
down  by  the  authonty  under  whom  the  school  is  placed,  and  who  wouW 
make  reports  accoi-dingly  to  that  authority. 

17,090  You  mean  the  teaching  ?—l  mean  not  from  th j  pomt  of  view  of 
examination,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  observing  the  character  of  the 
work  that  was  going  on.  When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  examination, 
1  rather  lean  to  some  outside  authority  undertaking  that  work—an 
extension,  for  instance,  of  the  system  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Iiocal 
examinations.  ^*    -^jv^^ 

\.}a'^^^\  .Would  vou  give  the  local  authority  the  light  to  approve  of 
bodies  which  should  examine  schools-the  recognised  bodies  R-- Yes  I 
think  so ;  I  think  that  might  be  very  valuable  in  the  case  of  technical 
instruction,  **«*«» 

17,092.  Should  the  local  authority  have  any  power  of  inspectinir 
proprietary  and  private  schools  ?— I  do  not  think  that  the  local  authority^ 
power  ought  to  extend  to  any  schools  over  which  it  has  not  control. 
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I.T9O93.  Yon  mean  vhioh  tliey  do  not  oidP — 1  mean  which  they  do  not 


Tkaiitino  of 


XT, 094.  Then,  with  regard  to  teachers,  what  have  yon  to  say? — With 

ref  ex'enoe  to  the  teachers,  the  present  system  of  training,  I  understand,  to 

l>e  txaining  colleges  now  eHtabiisbed  for  elementary  schools.    I  think  that 

'Uiexre   might  be  a  very  considerable  enlargement  in  the  matter  of  the 

provision  of  pnblio  elementary  teachers.    There  are  two  ends  to  aim  at : 

i*lie    first  is  that  the  teacher  should  have  sufficient  knowledge,  and  the    ^TxACRm,' 

.  Beoond  is  that  the  teacher  should  have  the  capacity  for  imparting  that 

kno^wledge.    The  first  is  a  matter  which  can  be  tes  ed  by  examination,  the 

eeoond  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  tested  by  actual  practice  in  school. 

"Wliat  J  should  like  to  see  is  the  first  thrown  more  widely  open,  so  that 

pe^aons  with  the  knowledge  might  present  themselves  for  examination^ 

&xidy   having  passed  the  test  of  knowledge,  might  then,  on  probation,  enter 

Bcliools  as  teachers,  and,  after  a  couple  of  years'  service  in  those  schools, 

"be  tested  as  to  their  power  of  imparting  knowledge.  I  think  at  the  present 

moment  we  have  too  much    restriction  in  the  conditions  under  which 

persons  can  present  themselves  for  the  test  of  knowledge,  and  I  would 

xoake  that  much  simpler  than  it  is  at  this  moment. 

17,095  You  think  that  all  secondary  school  teachers  ought  to  have  their 
ability  to  teach  tested  ? — ^Jn  school ;  that  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  worked 
OTit  by  observation  afterwards.  Even  now  the  training  in  teaching  wldch 
is  given  in  training  eoUeges  is  not  of  a  very  extensive  Mud.  You  get  that 
practice  in  training  much  more  largely  in  the  pupil  teacher's  work  prior  to 
entering  the  training  college ;  and  yet,  with  all  those  safeguards,  after 
training,  teachers  break  down  in  the  actual  practice  of  their  profession. 
Tliey  fail  in  discipline.  They  may  know  sufficient,  but  they  have  not  the 
power  of  imparting  what  they  know ;  and  it  can  only  be  shown  whether  a 
teacher  has  that  power  by  actual  practice  in  the  school. 

17.096.  Do  you  think  that  the  training  required  for  teaching  in  secon- 
dary schools  is  different  from  that  required  for  teaching  in  elementary 
schools  P — I  would  apply  the  same  principle  to  elementary  schools. 

17.097.  These  remarks  which  you  are  making  are  of  general  application  P 
— ^Yes,  of  general  application. 

17.098.  I  might  ask  you,  as  bearing  upon  that,  do  you  think  that 
separate  institutions  should  be  set  up  for  training  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that  there  is  the  least  necessity  for  that. 

17.099.  As  present,  as  you  know,  there  are  very  few  of  those  institu 
tioDS  ? — At  present  you  have  the  universities.    I  should  look  forward  to 
the  universities  supplying  most  of  your  material. 

17.100.  Then  how  would  you  train  them  afterwards — in  the  schools  P — 
They  would  receive  a  certain  amount  of  pedagogic  training  at  the  tmiversi- 
ties  ;  the  universicies  would  adapt  themselves,  so  far  as  that  portion  of  the 
work  is  concerned,  to  the  need.  But  no  test  can  be  satisfastory  except  the 
practical  test  of  the  school,  and  that  yon  must  look  to  the  school  to  apply. 

17.101.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  registration  of  teachers  p 
»No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

17.102.  Then  with  regard  to  existing  proprietary  and  private  schools, 
I  suppose  you  consider  that  regard  should  be  had  to  them,  in  founding 
new  schools,  by  local  authorities  p — Unquestionably. 

17.103.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  authority  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
take  over  an  existing  private  school  under  certain  circumstances  P — ^Every- 
thing depends  upon  what  the  circumstances  are. 

17.104.  In  a  place  where  it  was  proposed  to  establish  in  the  immediate 
neighhourhood  a  school  of  what  might  be  alleged  to  be  a  competing  type 
of  a  public  character,  do  you  think  that  the  proprietors  of  the  private 
school  should  have  the  right  to  call  upon  the  local  authority  to  take  them 
over  ?— I  think  that  in  the  introduction  of  any  new  system  of  secondary 
schools,  an  attempt  should  be  made  at  the  very  outset  to  do  as  little 
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injnry  to  exiBting  seoondarj  scIiooIb  as  poswible.  The  limiiatioiis  wlsidi 
ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  local  authority  to  that  end  are  extremeir 
diffiotdt  to  lay  down.  Everything  depends  upon  the  kind  of  aehooL  I 
suppose  that  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties  of  that  kind  it  wonld  be 
essential  in  the  earlier  years  to  have  some  appeal  to  some  other  anthodty 
to  settle  disputed  questions  of  that  kmd. 

17.105.  Some  central  authority  p — Some  central  authority — some  autho- 
rity instituted  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  bring  tiie  new  system  into 
actual  working  order. 

17.106.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  co-education  of  boys 
and  girls  in  secondary  schools  P — I  only  desire  to  say  that  so  ^  as 
elementary  schools  are  concerned,  which  Ib  up  to  the  age  I  have  mentioned 
of  14.  the  mixed  schools  under  the  school  board  are  conducted  under  those 
conditions,  and  with  very  admirable  results. 

17.107.  And  you  think  that  that  might  be  continued  still  higher  with 
advantage  ? — I  think  there  would  be  some  advantages  in,  at  all  events,  the 
freedom  to  make  the  attempt. 

17.108.  You  would  allow  local  authorities  to  make  the  experiment  ?~I 
would  allow  local  authorities  to  make  the  experiment.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  it  would  succeed  until  it  h  id  been  actually  tried  ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reeolts 
have  been  most  satisfactory. 

17.109.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  local  autho- 
rity, whatever  it  may  be,  that  manages  Secondary  Education  should  have 
power  to  give  aid  to  schools  as  well  as  to  manage  tliem  ? — As  the  Technical 
Education  Board  give  aid  to  polytechnics,  you  mean  p 

17.110.  Yes? — I  think  questions  would  arise  under  that  head,  which 
would  not  arise  in  the  direct  management  of  the  school  by  the  local 
authority. 

17,111-  No  doubt? — Whilst  they  might  as  a  matter  of  temporary 
arrangement  do  that,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  system  to 
continue. 

17.112.  You  contemplate  that  in  the  end  the  relation  of  this  public 
authority  to  secondary  schools  would  be  solely  the  relation  of  actual 
management,  not  of  grant  in  aid  ? — Not  of  subvention. 

17.113.  And  your  proposal  with  regard  to  the  school  board  extending 
its  work  so  as  to  manage  secondary  schools  is  based  upon  that  idea ;  you 
do  not  contemplate  extending  the  Elementary  Education  Act  so  as  to  give 
power  to  make  grants  in  aid  P — No. 

17.114.  You  are  aware  that  already  there  is  a  system  of  grants  in  aid 
sanctioned  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  which  covers  a  large 
sphere  of  Secondary  Education  ? — Yes. 

17.115.  With  regard  to  that,  what  is  your  practical  proposal— to  repeal 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  or  to  continue  their  management  as  thej 
are,  or  to  transfer  thorn  P — I  think,  of  course,  that  the  money  which  now 
goes  to  county  councils  under  Mr.  Goschen's  scheme  of  1890,  ought  to  go 
to  the  Educational  Board,  and  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Educatiomd 
Board  in  the  first  instance  where  one  existed. 

17.116.  You  propose  to  transfer  that  fund  ? — ^Yes. 

17.117.  But  not  to  transfer  the  powers  P — I  see  no  reason  agauost  them. 
I  say  that  in  the  initial  stages  I  see  no  reason  for  declining  to  give  the 
same  liberty  to  the  Educational  Board  that  you  now  give  to  the  oounty 
councils.  It  is  not  the  end  at  which  I  should  aim.  I  look  upon  it  as  one 
of  those  things  which  may  be  very  good  for  the  present  distress,  but  not 
good  as  a  permanent  arrangement. 

17.118.  You  mean  rather,  that  you  would  give  the  school  boazd  the 
powers  which  are  now  given  to  the  county  council  under  jbhe  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  but  that  in  advising  the  school  board  as  to  how  to  use 
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tliein  yon  would  advise  them  not  to  make  a  free  use,  or  permanent  nse,  of 
"felie  sentiomi  of  the  Act  anthorising  aid  P  ^Not  to  be  content  with  that. 

17,119.  Ab  regards  the  legislative  powers  and  grant  of  fnnds,  I  gather 

jyw  that  yon  propose  to  transfer  the  present  powers  of  the  county  oonncil 

and.  this  grant  to  the  school  board  p — To  the  education  authorities  for  the 
time  being. 

17yl20.  The  school  board  P — ^If  the  name  is  to  be  continued,  yes,  to  the 
school  board. 

17.121.  A  board  at  all  events  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  school 
iKMurd  P — ^Yes,  elected  for  educational  purposes. 

17.122.  Do  you  not  thiuk  it  would  be  very  difficult,  at  this  stage,  to 
iSBory  out  your  proposal  p — No  doubt  there  are  difficulties,  because  those 
"who  have  would  be  very  desirous  to  keep :  that  is  to  say,  undoubtedly  the 
oonnty  council  would  not  like  the  Government  to  cut  off  thie  source  of 
revenue,  and  one  sees  the  great  difficulty  of  retracing  a  wrong  step ;  but 
for  the  interests  of  the  work  of  education  an  attempt  ought  to  be  nuide  to 
oarry  over  to  the  new  educational  authority  supervising  the  whole  sphere 
of  education  the  funds  that  are  to  be  available  for  educational  uses. 

17.123.  Is  it  your  experience  that  matters  requiring  considerable  expert 
Icnowledge  are  best  managed  by  bodies  elected  ad  hoc  P — ^I  think  so . 
I  think,  certainly,  that  when  you  come  upon  the  community  to  pay, 
the  community  must  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  those  who  decide  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  money  which  they  contribute. 

17.124.  Have  they  not  that  voice  through  election  to  the  county  council  P 
— Yes ;  but  you  do  not  get  the  issue  there  ;  the  same  kind  of  men  are  not 
attracted  to  the  one  body  as  are  attracted  to  the  other. 

17.125.  Not  even  when  they  have  the  power  of  adding  to  their  number  p 
— ^No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

17.126.  I  have  only  one  other  question  to  ask  you,  that  is  with  regard  to 
the  5,000  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  School  Board  of  14  years  and  upwards. 
We  have  a  return  in  which,  with  regard  to  the  Manchester  School  Board, 
out  of  187  children  on  the  rolls  over  15  years  of  age,  100  are  described  as 
backward  pupils ;  do  you  think  that  anything  like  that  proportion  of  these 
5,000  could  be  called  backward  P—  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

17.127.  You  think  they  are  really  ex-Standard  p — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  in  one 
school  that  I  looked  into,  there  were  105. 

17.128.  {Mr.  Yo,vaU.)  1  should  like  to  ask  you  what  you  think  would  be 
the  attitude  of  the  Londoa  School  Board  towards  a  supposititious  allotment 
of  representation  to  the  Board  upon  a  hybrid  body,  something  like  the 
present  Technical  Education  Board,  if  that  projportion  were  to  be  some- 
thing like  one- seventh  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole  P — I  should  say  that  the 
London  School  Board  would  look  favourably  upon  the  power  of  oo- 
optating  for  purposes  of  that  kind,  others  than  their  own  members. 
They  have  done  it  in  connexion  with  technical  instruction  upon  the  joint 
committee  which  has  now  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  That  joint 
committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  school  board,  represen- 
tatives of  the  Drapers'  Company,  representatives  of  the  Citv  of  London 
Guilds,  and  the  Technical  Institute ;  one  member,  I  think,  oi  the  London 
Gotmty  Council,  and  two  co-optated  members. 

17.129.  I  am  afraid  I  have  hardly  made  my  point  clear.  The  present 
Technical  Education  Board  of  London  I  think  invites  the  London  School 
Beard  to  send  three  members  to  that  body  P — Yes. 

17.130.  Under  a  possible  similar  arrangement  by  which  a  statutory  body 
were  to  be  created  of  the  same  type  to  manage  Secondary  Kducation,  do 
yon  think  that  the  London  School  Board  would  be  satisfied  with  being 
asked  to  send,  say,  four  or  five  P — I  do  nut  think  so.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  three  representatives  on  the  Technical  Instruction  Board ;  with 
the  number  of  three  I  mean,  on  the  present  Techni(»l  Instruction  Board, 

1    88569.  I  I 
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Of  oonne,  we  work  on  the  Teohnioal  LoBiraofeion  Board,  bnt  we  hsrealvaji 
felt  tti  the  School  Board  that  we  are  entitled  to  &  lArgrer  representatkxEL 

17,181.  Would  you  mind  saying  what  propoition  of  the  bodj,  (rf  tk 
nature  I  have  described,  jou  think  the  School  Hoard  would  oonjider  »  bdag 
a  fair  proportion  for  thorn  to  have  ? — ^I  could  not  form  an  eetiniate.  Yoaaes 
it  goes  quite  contrary  to  the  idea  that  I  have  with  regpard  to  the  mansgemoft 
of  Secondary  Education.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  on^ht  to  be  asked  to 
send  a  fractional  representation  upon  some  other  board,  but  thst  the 
condition  is  the  other  way  about ;  that  we  ought  to  be  aakad  to  aoeept  a 
fractional  representation  of  Romebody  else. 

17.132.  And  in  the  latter  case,  would  you  be  prepared  to  admit  to  the 
board  (the  governing  body  for  Secondary  Educatioii  beixig  the  Sdtool 
Board)  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  county  oouncii,  or  not 
members  of  the  school  board,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  expertB  is 
education  P — Yes,  I  think  that  tiie  new  educational  anthorily  for  aeoQndaiT 
schools  ought  to  have  the  power  of  co-optation  for  those  purposes. 

17.133.  Would  you  mind  saying  what  you  think  should  be  the  ordinanr 
rehitions  between  the  central  authority  and  the  local  authority  for  Seooi»- 
ary  Education.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  central  authority  shooM 
have  towards  the  local  authority  upon  matters  of  Secondary  JESdncafa'on  m 
much  control,  as  much  right  of  interference  and  governance,  as  the  central 
authority  has  over  the  local  authority  for  primary  education  ? — Ab  the 
Education  Department  have  ?  * 

17.134.  Yes  ? — No,  certainly  not.  I  tjink  that  the  local  authority  oog^ 
to  have  very  much  larger  i)ower8.  I  think  so  in  primary  edncwon ;  I 
think  so,  still  more,  in  Secondary  Education. 

17.135.  [Mr.  Corkhuni.^  Do  you  think  that  the  very  formidable  mnBjoi 
legislation  which  arises  before  one's  mind  if  we  are  to  have  your  way, 
makes  it  in  the  least  degree  possible  to  hope  that  anything  in  that  direckka 
can  be  done  ? — That  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  parliamentary  questioo 
which  I  am  not  able  to  answer.  I  do  not  see  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  suggestion  which  I  make  are  greater  than  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  other  suggestion. 

17,ldG.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  have  understood  you  rightly,  that  to  begiB 
with  you  involve  the  question  of  universal  school  boards,  or  nniveoal 
education  boards,  or  whatever  you  call  them  ? — ^I  am  gi'ving  evidence  witb 
reference  to  London,  and  in  Lcmdon  we  have  an  universal  school  board. 
I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  what  is  good  for  London  is  good  for 
all  over  the  country. 

17,187.  Then  what  you  have  said  hitherto  has  been  ezoIusiTely  in 
application  to  London  P — Yes. 

17.138.  And  you  have  not  allowed  the  provinces  to  enter  into  your  mind 
at  all  P — Not  for  those  purposes ;  except  that,  so  far  as  the  general  piin- 
ciples  are  applicable  in  the  matter  of  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
kind  of  school,  and  so  on,  those  requirements  would  be  as  suitable  to  the 
provinces  as  to  London ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  matter  of  local 
authority  I  have  been  speaking  with  special  reference  to  London. 

17.139.  In  your  mind,  will  the  local  authority,  as  constituted  fox 
London,  require  to  be  difierent  from  the  local  authority  in  the  provinces  F 
— Yes ;  because  London  is  not  like  any  other  place.  It  always  seems  to 
me  that  we  make  t  o  little  of  the  difference  between  the  circumstances  of 
rural  life  and  of  urban  life,  and  between  the  circumstances  of  ordinary 
urban  life  and  metropolitan  life  ;  they  are  all  very  diflerent,  and  have 
very  different  characteristics,  and  to  try  to  blend  them  into  one  unifoiiD 
system  would,  as  I  tliink,  do  harm  in  the  long  run.  What  is  suitable  for 
London  may  not  bo  suitable  for  the  provinces ;  and,  certainly,  what  ie 
suitable  for  the  provinces  would  not  be  suitable  for  London. 

17.140.  But,  with  the  exception  of  your  mode  of  election  and  your  mode 
of  subdivision  of  London,  you  are  working  under  the  same  Act,  edlica- 
tionally,  as  any  other  school  board  ?— lliat  is  so ;  but  then  there  are  not 
9chool  boards  all  over  the  country. 
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17.141.  Then,  oonfining  onrselYes  to  London,  which  I  nndeniand  to  be 
the  feeling  of  the  Commission,  so  far  as  your  evidence  is  concerned,  should 
yon  think  it  at  all  possible  to  take  away  from  the  London  Gonnty  Gonnoil, 
not  only  the  very  large  snm  which  is  now  theirs  in  the  way  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Act,  but  also  the  power  to  levy  a  rate,  is  it  at  all  possible  to  con- 
template carrying  through  leg^lation  which  would  involve  that  P — Why 
liot  ?  The  London  ratepayer  is  the  same  person  whether  he  is  subjected 
to  the  rate  of  the  London  County  Council  or  to  that  of  the  London  School 
Hoard.  We  all  go  to  the  same  ratepayer,  all  bodies  go  to  the  same  rate- 
payer; and  whether  the  money  from  Qovemment  went  into  the  common 
fund  of  the  county  council,  or  into  the  common  fund  of  the  school  board, 
would  make  no  difference  to  the  ratepayer,  he  would  get  exactly  the  relief 
that  he  gets  now. 

17.142.  Did  it  enter  into  your  mind  that  this  new  body,  this  new 
educational  board  (the  school  board  converted  for  London)  should  be  able 
to  take  over  into  its  purview  the  existing  secondary  schools,  endowed 
Bohools,  and  grammar  schools  of  every  kind  that  you  have  in  London? — 
So  far  as  they  saw  fit  to  do  that  I  think  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  to 
that  end ;  but,  as  I  said,  questions  of  dispute  would  unquestionably  arise 
as  to  which  an  appeal  ought  to  be  possible  to  some  other  authority  not 
interested  in  the  locality. 

17,148.  Still,  for  the  purposes  of  co-ordination  and  organisation  of  a 
complete  system,  you  do  see  the  necessity  for  one  authority  reigning 
supreme,  perhaps  with  a  power  of  appeaf  somewhere  else  P-^ Yes,  ulti* 
mately,  I  think,  aU  schools  would  come  under  that  authority ;  but  there 
would  be  an  initial  stage,  during  which  you  would  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  ms^eshifts,  and  during  that  period,  of  course,  the  educational 
authority  might  make  a  grant  to  such  a  school.  But  that  always  seems 
to  me  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  not  a  permanent 
one. 

17.144.  Then  what  should  be  the  relation  of  this  now  authority,  or  old 
authority  with  new  powers,  to  the  voluntary  schools  and  voluntuy  school 
managers  ? — They  would  hAve  no  more  power  or  authority  than  they  have 
now. 

17.145.  Would  you  give  them  no  representation  upon  the  voluntary 
schools  p — Are  you  speaking  of  elementary  schools  P 

17446  No ;  secondary  schools,  I  mean.  If  you  set  up  a  higher  grade 
school  at  the  London  Board,  I  suppose  you  contemplate  freedom  to 
voluntary  managers  to  do  the  same  if  they  find  it  necessary  in  their 
district  P — Those  would  be'dementary  schools,  and  the  law,  so  far  as  I 
desire,  would  remain  unchanged  in  that  respect.  When  you  came  to  the 
question  of  schools — ^not  elementary  schools,  but  secondary  schools — any- 
one attempting  to  provide  a  school  within  the  area  of  the  authority  for 
secondary  schools  in  London,  would  do  so  at  his  or  her  own  risk. 

17.147.  Then,  as  to  the  gradation  of  schools,  you  make  it  by  age,  I 
understand  P — Yes« 

17.148.  Would  you  think  it  an  advantageous,  or  a  possible  thing,  for  a 
boy  or  a  girl  to  be  carried  on  in  a  given  school  till  14  years  along  the 
roads  of  that  school  method  with  that  school  staff  and  curriculum;  audthen 
to  be  transferred  for  a  couple  of  years  to  a  new  set  of  droamstanoes  P — 
No ;  my  suggeetion  is  that  the  parent  would  know  beforehand  how  long 
he  is  likely  to  keep  the  child  at  school,  and  would  put  the  child, 
therefore,  into  a  school  suited  to  the  age  to  which  he  would  be  kept. 

17.149.  Then  there  would  be  no  cost  of  transferring  P — ^Tes,  there  would 
be  the  cost  of  transferring  him ;  but  the  cases  of  transfer  would  be  by 
Bcholuiihip. 

17.150.  {Mr,  Yoxall)  At  the  age  of  14P— At  any  time ;  it  is  now  at  the 
age  of  13. 

17.151.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  With  regard  to  that  last  part  of  Mr.  Oockbum's 
question,  there  appears  to  be  a  difficulty  in  that  case  about  the  fees.     If 
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a  parent  prefers  to  keep  his  child  at  school  till  he  is  16,  and  aenda  him, 
tiierefore,  to  a  secondary  school  at  an  earlier  age.  he  has  to  paj  the  fees? — 


i- 


17.152.  Instead  of  getting  education  in  an  elementary  school  np  to  H 
free  P — ^Yes,  that  is  so,  no  doubt ;  bnt  that  would  be  the  parent  who  oan 
see  his  way  to  pay  the  fee  all  the  way  along  On  the  other  hand,  yoa 
would  have  the  case  of  children  of  poorer  parents  in  elementary  achools. 
If  they  are  children  who  would  profit  by  staying  longer  at  aehool,  tiiey 
would  go  by  the  scholarship  system  right  on  to  the  secondly  school. 

17.153.  Then,  bearing  upon  that,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  qnestian  about 
scholarflhips.  As  you  know,  the  London  Technical  Education  Board  KiTes 
a  scholarship  whi<di  carries  with  it,  not  only  free  education,  bnt  a  main- 
tenance grant  of  lOZ.  to  children  of  poor  parents  ? — Tes. 

17.154.  Do  you  think  that,  to  meet  the  case  that  you  have  jnst  now  pai, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  there  was  also  provision  for  sc^olarahipB  whieh 
carried  places  only,  and  no  maintenance  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the 
question  of  retention  at  school  is  a  question  into  which  the  maintenanoe 
element  enters  very  much  indeed.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  potssible  loss  of  the  child'a  earnings, 
and,  if  you  have  to  deal  with  poorer  chudren,  I  think  you  must  deal  witii 
them  not  only  by  way  of  a  scholarship,  which  practically  ooveia  the  fees 
and  books,  but  by  some  arrangement  which  covers  the  loss  of  eaminga. 

17.155.  I  think  I  did  not  make  my  question  quite  dear.  What  I  meant 
to  ask  was  whether  you  would  propose  or  approve  of  the  suggestion  that, 
besides  the  provision  of  a  large  number  of  scholarships  for  children  of  that 
degree  of  poverty,  there  should  alsobe  a  supply  of  free  places  which  oonld  be 
gained  by  children  of  just  the  parents  whom  you  are  contemplating — ^the 
parents  who  intend  to  keep  and  wish  to  keep  their  children  at  school  till 
they  are  16,  but  who  woidd  find  it  difficult  to  send  them  to  seoondarj 
schools  at  an  earlier  age  ? — I  think  it  possible  that  some  such  scholarships 
might  be  needed,  but,  as  to  the  number  and  amount,  all  those  things  I 
would  leave  to  the  local  authority  to  decide  in  view  of  their  own  local 
exigencies. 

17.156.  Then  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some  rather  wider  questiona  with 
regard  to  the  large  number  of  children,  say  the  5,000  children  under  the 
Lfondon  School  Board,  who  in  your  opinion  ought  to  he  in  secondary  schools. 
Would  you  propose  that  the  education  board  which  you  contemplate 
should  estabUsh  these  schools  p — Certainly. 

17.157.  And  at  what  sort  of  fee  would  you  propose  to  establish  the~n  P — 
Well,  every  child  in  an  elementary  school  in  London  to-day  cosfes^  I 
suppose,  4tL  or  5^.  a  year. 

17,168.  So  much  as  that  P — ^In  gross,  about  that  Then  you  take  from 
that  the  grant  upon  examination  and  for  fee,  which  pmctically  brings  it 
down  to  21. 10«.  net  Whilst  assuming  that  every  child  costs  U.,ldo  not 
think  a  child  would  cost  more  in  a  secoudaiy  school  under  the  School  Board 
for  London  than  the  children  do  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools. 

17,159>  {Mr,  Cockbum.)  Your  classes  would  be  smaller,  surely  P — ^Yes, 
but  they  would  not  cost  more. 

17.160.  The  teaching  staff  would  be  doubled  P^The  teaching  staff 
would  be  larger  :  but  as  regards  the  cost  of  building  and  repairs,  and  all 
that,  I  do  not  thmk  you  could  have  better  equipped  schools  tiian  we  have« 
whatever  name  you  call  them  by,  when  you  consider  the  structure.  When 
it  comes  to  maintenance  it  would  probably  work  out  at  something  under 
52.  a  head. 

17.161.  {Mrs.  Bi-yant.)  That  is  only  the  current  expense ;  it  does  not 
include  the  initial  expense  P — It  does  not  include  the  initial  expense.  It 
includes  the  ordinary  maintenance  expense.  I  think  as  to  the  figure,  I 
speak  of  course  from  recollection,  but  my  recollection  is,  that  eve^  child 
in  London  Board  Schools  to-day  costs  between  U,  and  bL  grues.  The  fee 
would  be  something  under  5^.  a  year ;  therefore,  I  should  propose  that 
fimount. 
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17,162.  That  is  to  flay,  you  would  charge  these  children  in  yonr  new 
secondary  schools  a  fee  of  61.  or  U,  P — Something  of  the  kind. 

17,168.  And  you  wonld  spend  upon  them  also  this  sum  per  head  —that  is 
spent  on  the  duldreD  in  elementary  schools  P — Yes,  certainly.  I  suppose 
the  same  amount  would  obviously  be  spent  upon  them ;  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  done  for  less,  probably  for  a  little  more. 

17.164.  So  that  you  calculate  the  cost  to  be  about  91.  or  lOZ.  P— Not  quite 
so  much  as  that. 

17.165.  Between  SL  and  102.  P — Probably  about  SI  a  year  if  initial 
expenses  were  reckoned. 

17.166.  Then  do  you  contemplate  that  this  education  board  in  London 
would  have  fdl  these  schools  under  its  direct  management  P— Ko,  under  its 
direct  control. 

17.167.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  exactly  P  -I  mean  that  they  are  the 
final  court  of  appeal ;  that  there  are  innumerable  details  that  might  be 
settled  practically,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  local  committees— local 
managers. 

17.168.  Something  like  the  system  of  school  managers  P — ^Yes. 

17.169.  Then  what  kind  of  control,  or  other  kind  of  management  or 
control,  do  you  contemplate  that  this  board  would  have  over  the  other 
secondary  schools  which  were  not  established  by  the  board  itself — not  its 
own  schools  but  the  endowed  schools  and  all  such  schools  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  board  ought  to  have  any  control  over  any  school  not  distinctly 
aided  by  itself ;  and  I  think  that  if  assistance  were  given,  as-  suggested 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  then  of.  course  that  grant  oanies 
with  it  a  certain  amount  of  control ;  but  unless  there  were  a  money  grant 
I  do  not  think  the  new  board  ought  to  interfere  with  existing  schools. 

17.170.  And  you  do  not  propose  that  there  should  be  money  grants  p — I 
do  not  propose  ultimately  that  there  should  be  money  grants.  I  think 
that  in  the  beginning  you  might  find  it  would  help  probably  just  to  bridge 
over  the  difficulty  that  would  be  experienced  in  introducing  a  new  system, 
so  as  to  join  the  new  on  to  the  old. 

17.171.  Then  the  functions  of  the  board  would  really  come  to  this  :  It 
would  be  its  duty  to  find  out  exactly  how  much,  and  what  kind  of  secon- 
dary school  supply  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  leaving  the  other 
schools,  both  public  and  private  schools,  to  carry  on  their  work  P — To  fill 
up  gape  in  the  first  instance,  with  power  to  take  over  ultimately ;  and  that 
would  operate  year  by  year  until  the  authority  became  the  predominant 
authority. 

17.172.  Would  you  propose  to  deal  in  any  way  with  the  problem  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  private  schools  in  a  certain  neighbourhood  were 
already  doing  the  work  of  Secondary  Education  sufficiently  p — I  think  you 
mu6t  have  an  appeal  to  a  central  authority  as  to  that. 

17.173.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  teachers.  You  contemplated  that  the  teacher  should  first  have 
a  sufficient  general  education,  and  that  afterwards  the  training  should  be 
given  in  schools  P — ^Yes. 

17.174.  Do  you  find  anywhere  in  this  course  of  preparation  a  place  for 
the  education  of  the  teachers  on  a  8cientific  basis  ?  —Yes ;  I  think  that  so  far 
as  the  examination  is  concerned,  the  theory  of  teaching  and  of  pedagogics 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  examination,  but  it  is  the  practice  of  teaching  that 
seems  to  me  the  main  element  after  all,  and  that  is  a  matter  that  you  can 
only  find  out  by  actual  trial  of  the  teacher  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the 
school,  * 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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PORTY-POURTH  BAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  12tli  March  1895. 


Present  : 

Mr.  UBNRY  HOBHODSE,  M.A..  M.P.,  w  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gdwaed  Lyttelton,  M.A. 

The  Very  Bev.  The  Dean  op  M.\nchestek,  D.D, 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Fax&bairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richabd  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockburk. 

Mr.  Charles  Fen  wick,  M.P. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

The  Hou.  WiLLLA-M  N.  Bruce,  Secreiary. 

Mr.  G£ORGE  Sutuerlaud  examined. 

17,r/5.  (Glmirman.)  Yon  have  been  kind  enoach  to  come  here  to  tender 
evidence  to  ub  as  representing,  1  think,  one  of  the  Lancashire  unions 't — 
I  am  secretary  of  the  Wigau  Typographical  Society,  and  a  delegate  on 
the  Local  Trades  Council. 

17,176.  And  yon  wish  to  give  evidence,  1  suppose,  as  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  working  men  whom  you  represent  in  respect  of 
secondary  instruction  P — Yea. 

Hi^*?q'  17,177.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  ns,  in  the  first  placse,  what  kind  of 

Elkmbittaiit'  pchools  they  desire  to  prepare  their  children   for  a  higher  secondaiy 

8c BOOM  i»      instruction  ? — In  the  borough  of  Wigan  we  have  about  13  elementary 

wieAV.        schools.    We  have  not  a  higher  grade  school,  and  we  think  that  we  ought 

to  haye  a  school  of  that  character.    We  think  that  in  Wigan  we  are 

handicapped  in  so  far  that  we  have  not  a  school  where  the  children  oan 

go  and  receive  tuition  in  the  higher  standards  of  elementary  education. 

17.178.  Have  you  a  school  board  at  Wigan  ? — Yes. 

17.179.  But  they  have  not  established  one  of  these  higher  grade 
schools? — No,  we  have  no  board  schools  although  we  have  a  school 
board. 

17.180.  You  have  got  a  school  board  without  any  board  schools  P — Yes. 

1/,18L  Have  there  been  any  representations  made  to  the  school  board 
on  this  subject  P — No,  I  do  not  think  there  have,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

17.182.  Is  there  a  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  in  Wigan  among  the 
working  men  ?— Yes. 

17.183.  The  schcK)l  board,  of  course,  has  power  to  set  up  such  a  school 
in  Wigan  as  in  other  places  P — ^Yes. 

17.184.  Why  has  it  not  been  approached  on  the  subject? — I  cannot  say 
why  they  have  not  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  but  the  schools  in  Wigan,  as 
I  say,  are  in  the  hands  of  deno  mi  nationalists,  and  they  have  never  yet 
provided  a  higher  grade  school,  but  there  is  a  strong  opinion  amongst  the 
working  classes  that  a  school  of  that  character  should  be  provided. 

17.185.  (Ifr.  Gockbwm.)  Is  all  the  school  accommodation  required  for 
Wigau  provided  bjf  the  voluntary  school  managers  F — ^Yes. 
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17.186.  (Bea/n  of  Mcmchester,)  Have  they  no  higher  grade  sohools  under 
any  denomination  ? — None,  and  we  find  in  the  schools  that  there  is  a  very 
small  per  centage  of  scholars  who  remain  after  passing  bhe  exemption 
standard,  which  is  the  Fifth. 

17.187.  Then  what  becomes  of  them  P — They  go  to  work. 

17.188.  Is  there  no  grammar  school  in  Wigan  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
grammar  school,  and  we  have,  in  connexion  with  the  grammar  school, 
free  scholarships  from  endowments.  Those  scholarships  are  gained  by  an 
examination  which  takes  place  in  the  grammar  school,  conducted  by  the 
headmaster,  and  so  far  as  1  know  the  examination  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
with  the  exception  that  the  headmaster  conducts  the  examination,  and  it 
wonld  be  mnch  more  satisfactory,  I  find,  if  the  examination  was  condncted 
by  a  Government  inspector. 

17.189.  (Jfr.  CocJchum,)  Have  any  repiescntations  been  made  to  the 
managers  of  any  of  the  voluntary  schools,  asking  them  to  convert  any  of 
their  schools  into  a  school  of  the  type  which  you  say  Wigan  wants 
namely,  a  higher  grade  school  .P — No,  1  do  not  think  that  any  such  repre- 
sentations have  been  made.  But  we  find  that  tliere  is  a  disposition 
amongst  the  headmasters  wh6n  a  boy  passes  the  Fifth  Standard,  to  get 
without  him,  because  it  does  not  pay  them  to  keep  a  teacher  to  fix  his 
attention  lo  the  boys  in  those  higher  standards.  Therefore  they  get  away 
from  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  would  otherwise. 

17.190.  Surely  that  is  only  because  they  are  so  limited  in  numbers  in 
One  school  ? — ^Yes. 

17.191.  (Ohairman.)  You  say  generally  that  there  is  no  provision  for 
higher  elementary  instruction  in  your  horougl  P — Yes. 

17.192.  (Dean  of  Manchebter.)  Does  the  grammar  school  then  not  satisfy 
you  at  all? — The  grammar  school  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  working 
classes,  in  so  far  as  it  is  one  guinea  per  quarter  for  instruction. 

17.193.  (Chair^nan.)  Then  with  regard  to  secondary  schools  in  Wigao, 
3  on  say  that  the  working  class  boys  can  only  take  advantage  of  the 
secondary  schools  that  exist  through  the  means  of  free  scholarships  P — Yes. 

17.194.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  those  free  scholarships? — There 
are  about  30  at  one  time  receiving  this  free  education. 

17.195.  And  are  those  free  scholarships  given  by  one  of  the  local 
authorities,  or  are  they  given  out  of  an  endowment? — They  are  given 
by  an  endowment  from  a  private  gentleman. 

17.196.  Is  it  a  recent  endowment? — Yes,  it  is  within  the  last  10  years, 
I  should  say 

17.197.  Bat  it  is  a  permanent  endowment?— Yes. 

17.198.  Are  there  anjr  scholarships  given  by  the  count v  council  or  the 
town  council  in  connexion  with  the  secondary  schools  P — No. 

17.199.  I  think  in  your  borough  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the 
towi*  council  and  the  Lancaster  County  Council  by  which  the  county 
scholarships  are  thrown  open  to  boys  in  your  borough ;  is  not  that  so  P — 
There  is  an  arrangement  existing  between  the  Laticashire  County  Oouncil, 
and  the  County  Borough  Council  and  the  mining  and  technical  schools, 
whereby  boys  are  drafted  in  groups  of  30  from  the  elementary  schools 
after  passing  Standard  IV.  to  receive  manual  inHtruction  in  woodwork. 

17.200.  They  receive  that  in  the  technical  school  P — Yes,  a  branch  of 
the  technical  school ;  it  is  a  room  that  is  need  specially  for  that  purpose, 
but  apart  from  the  technical  school  building  proper. 

l7,2Ul.  Is  that  the  only  instruction  th  it  they  receive  in  the  technical 
school  ? — That  is  the  only  instruction  received  in  the  technical  school  by 
the  scholars  in  the  elementary  schools. 

17,202.  And  are  there  no  county  scholarships  open  to  Wigan  boys,  to 
take  them  to  secondary  schools  ? — None  whatever* 
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17,20:5.  Then,  exoept  for  those  30  free  places  in  the  grammar  school,  tbere 
18  no  means  for  the  boya  of  the  working  classes  to  pass  to  the  secondary 
schools  P— That  is  so. 

17,*204.  And  I  suppose  that  the  persons  you  represent  would  desire  aft 
larger  provi.sion  of  scholarships  ?■— They  require  facilities  for  iniftmction 
in  the  higher  standards. 

17.205.  We  have  considered  the  (juestiou  of  the  higher  grade  t^ohooU ; 
but  apart  from  that  they  would  desire,  I  imagine,  more  scholarships  to 
enable  their  sons  to  get  higher  instruction  at  those  secondary  sch<K>Is  r— 
That  is  very  desirable. 

17.206.  And  what  have  you  to  say  about  the  value  of  the  sdiolarships — 
ought  they  to  l)e  merely  free  places,  or  oagbt  they  to  have  an  »llf  >^ranoe 
for  maintenance  as  well  ?— [  should  say  that  they  should  be  free  places. 
speaking  as  a  wage  earner. 

17.207.  1*hat  would  be  suflScient  to  enable  a  certain  number  of  bays  to 
take  advantage  of  them  P — Yes. 

17.208.  Up  to  whai.  age  ?— Up  to,  say,  15. 

17.209.  And  that  is  about  the  limit  of  age  to  which  the  parcote  would 
desire  to  keep  them  at  those  school 8,  is  it  P—  Yes,  amongst  the  working 
claSH  community. 

17.210.  But  there  might  be  exceptional  Ims  who  would  be  fitted  to 
receive  higher  instruction  up  to  a  later  age.  How  would  you  provide  for 
them  ? — In  cases  where  parents  were  fairly  well  situated,  and  a  boy  was 
intelligent,  I  believe  in  special  ca^^es  they  would  desire  that  the  boy 
should  go  further  with  his  instruction. 

17.21 1 .  And  in  that  case  a  scholarship  of  a  larger  amount  might  be 
desirable  ? — Yes. 

17.212.  (Dean  of  MancheBter.)  Of  course  there  is  technical  instruction 
provided  at  your  grammar  school  P — There  is  no  technical  instruction 
provided  at  our  grammar  school. 

17.213.  NoneP — None  whatever. 

17.214.  Is  there  no  organised  science  school  P — lliere  are  science 
classes,  but  I  am  speaking  m  respect  to  manual  instruction. 

17.215.  But  there  is  an  organised  science  school  P — ^Yes,  certainly. 

17.216.  (Mr.  Cockbnrn  )  With  regiird  to  this  manual  instruction,  have 
you  again  made  representations  to  the  managerd  of  the  voluntary  schools, 
that  it  is  within  their  power  to  train  boys  in  itP — They  know  it  already; 
and  the  arrangement  is  that  by  providing  accommodation  and  instruction 
for  boys  in  the  technical  school  the  grant  is  divided  between  the  tecbin'cal 
school  and  the  schools  from  which  the  boys  are  drafted. 

17.217.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  have  a  technical  school  p— Yes. 
This  manual  instruction  class  is  a  branch  of  the  technical  school. 

17.218.  What  is  the  technical  school  P — The  technical  school  is  named 
the  Wigan  Technical  and  Mining  i^chool,  and  it  teaches  mining, 
engineering,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences. 

17.219.  Is  it  under  the  Wigan  Corporation  P  —It  is  partly  supported  bj 
the  Wigan  County  Borough  Council,  by  the  Lancashire  County  Gonncil, 
and  by  private  endowment. 

17.220.  By  whom  is  it  managed  P — It  is  managed  by  representatives 
from  the  county  council,  the  borough  council,  and  the  old  governors  of 
what  was  called  originally  the  Wigan  Mining  School. 

17.221.  Do  the  county  council  and  the  county  borough  council  give  the 
n»oney  that  they  receive  under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  P — Yes. 

17.222.  All  of  it  P — Yes ;  all  that  is  apportioned  to  the  county  boroagh 
0(.>uncil. 

17.223.  How  much  is  that  P — I  oould  not  give  the  amount.  The  conntj 
borough  gives  all,  but  the  county  council  of  course  gives  a  portion. 
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17.224.  (Mr.  GodcHmm.)  The  practice  in  Wigan,  I  gather,  is  for  the 
"Working  men  to  cause  their  children  to  leave  school  very  early ;  and  you 
liave  said  that  they  mostly  leave  at  the  Fifth  Standard  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the 
exemption  standard  in  Wigan ;  it  is  rather  low. 

17.225.  Then  the  boys  would  pass  that  at  about  12.  Do  you  mean  that 
they  go  to  work  mostly  at  12  P — Yes ;  they  will  pass  at  11  sometimes. 

17.226.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  boys  in  Wigan,  as  a  rule,  ^o  to 
work  so  early  as  11  P — Yes  ;  there  are  a  good  many  half-timers  in  Wig.in. 

17.227.  What  do  they  work  at  as  half-timers? — Some  in  mills;  and 
other  boyB  will  go  into  shops  as  errand  boys;  they  do  not  go  into 
ivorkshops. 

17.228.  You  were  asked  by  the  Ohairman  just  now  about  scholarships ; 
and  you  said  that  you  thought  the  scholarship  should  carry  a  boy  up  to 
about  15  years  old  P — Yes. 

17.229.  And  that  a  scholarship  would  be  sufficient  if  it  covered  the  cost 
of  education.  Do  you  really  mean  that :  that  if  at  present  a  working- 
class  parent  takes  his  boy  from  school  at  11  to  become  a  wage-earner  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  remission  of  school  fees  and  nothing 
more  in  the  way  of  maintenance,  or  that  which  would  take  the  place  of 
wages  ? — Exactly  so ;  because  we  find  the  boys,  through  not  having 
attention  in  the  higher  standards,  become  indifferent,  and  leave  school 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  would. 

17.230.  (Dean  of  Manoheaier,)  Then  comparatively  few  wish  to  go  on — 
that  is  about  itr — Yes;  after  the  Sixth  Standard  very  few  remain,  I 
should  think. 

17.231.  How  many  could  you  say  P — 1  could  not  give  the  per-oentage, 
but  I  should  think  that  in  a  school  of  about  400  there  would  not  be  more 
than  perhaps  20  in  the  Sixth  Standard. 

17.232.  (Mr.  Fenwich.)  Would  their  number  increase  if  they  had 
facilities  afibrded  them  for  obtaining  higher  education  in  the  higher 
branches  P — Yes ;  I  believe  that  if  a  higher  grade  school  were  established 
in  the  borough  the  classes  would  become,  stronger,  and  the  boys  would 
receive  such  attention  that  they  would  have  greater  interest  in  their 
instruction,  and  would  consequently  remain  longer  at  school. 

17.233.  Then,  assuming  that  thoy  did  remain  longer  at  school,  do  you 
think  that  the  provision  of  free  places  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them 
to  do  so P— Yes. 

17.234.  Without  any  provision  for  maintenance? — Are  you  speaking 
now  of  boarding  schools  P 

17.235.  I  am  speaking  now  of  secondary  schools  P — By  maintenance  do 
you  mean  help  towards  the  boarding  of  the  boy  P 

1 7.236.  1  mean  some  allowance  to  cover  the  loss  of  wages  that  might  be 
earned,  caused  by  the  boy  being  continued  at  school,  and  therefore  with- 
drawn from  employment? — 1  believe  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the 
working  classes  who  would  be  satisfied  if  the  boy  were  content  to  remain 
at  school  longer ;  but  we  find  the  boys  very  indifferent,  and  the  teacher 
equally  so,  on  account  of  the  Government  grant  which  he  would  lose.  By 
paying  attention  to  the  higher  standard  boys  he  would  be  neglecting  the 
lower  standards,  and  therefore  he  would  suffer  pecuniarily ;  and  I  think 
if  greater  attention  were  given  to  them  they  would  remain  longer  at 
school. 

17.237.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  that  the  parents  would  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  value  of  the  boy's  labour  for  some  further  ^ears,  provided 
they  were  assured  that  he  was  getting  good  and  useful  instruction  of  a 
higher  kind  at  school,  and  they  had  not  to  pay  a  high  fee  for  it  P — I  believe 
that  would  be  so  in  a  large  per-oentage  of  oases. 
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17.238.  (Lady  Frederick  OavendUh,)  Even  so  long  as  from  11  to  15  JM 
of  age  P—No,  I  should  not  say  that  a  Tery  large  proportiou  would  remuL 
to  15  ;  but  a  large  proportion  would  remain  ap  to  14. 

17.239.  {Dean  of  Matichester.)  After  passing  the  oxeinption  standard?- 
Yes ;  14  is  the  age  at  which  apprenticing  takes  place,  and  that  is  abosxt 
the  age  at  which  1  think  they  would  leave  to  go  to  tradets. 

17.240.  Then  are  all  these  elementary  day  schools  at  Wigan  of  the  same 
mind  on  this  matter,  do  yon  consider  ? — With  regard  to  the  higher  grade 
lads,  do  you  mean  P 

17,'241.  Yes? — Yes,  I  believe  there  is  a  eeneral  ciisposition  to  get 
without  the  boys  after  they  have  passed  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Standards. 

17.242.  (Chadrman.)  Have  you  any  views  which  you  wiah  to  put  befon 
us  with  regard  to  the  authority  which  should  manage  soliools  in  a  borougb 
like  Wigan ;  arc  you  satisfied  with  the  school  board  as  the  aathority?— 
Yes,  1  think  the  school  board  is  the  best  aathority.  1  am  not  favoarahle 
to  the  committee  of  the  county  borough  council,  insomnch  that  I  feel  that 
we  have,  generally  speaking,  a  better  olas.'i  of  men  on  the  school  board 
than  we  have  on  the  town  council ;  the  fact  of  his  seeking^  a  place  on  the 
school  board  is  evidence,  1  think,  of  his  interest  in  education.  He  has  na 
private  interests  to  serve. 

17.243.  Your  school  board  are,  apparently,  elected  to  do  very  little?— 
Our  school  board  does  very  little  more  than  perform  the  daties  of  a  school 
attendance  committee. 

17.244.  {Dmn  of  Manchester,)  Enforcing  the  compulsory  powers  ? — ^Yea. 

17.245.  {Cha^Tman.)  And  the  electors  acquiesce  in  that  vievrP — Thej 
have  done  up  to  now. 

17.246.  You  do  not  wish  to  see  any  change  in  the  authority  for  educa- 
tion in  Wigan,  theuP — Speaking  personally,  1  should  like  to  see  the 
schools  put  under  what  is  known  as  popular  oontrol ;  bat  X  feel  sure  at 
the  same  time  that  1  should  not  be  expressing  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  wage  earners  in  that  view. 

17.247.  You  mean  that  you  would  like  to  see  them  all  school  boani 
schools  ? — Yes,  personally. 

17.248.  Or  a  sufficient  nmnber  of  school  board  schools  P — Yes. 

17.249.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Since  the  begimiing  of  tho  sohool  boanf 
system  in  Wigan,  have  you  had  a  majority  always  on  the  school  board  for 
tilings  as  they  are  P—Yes,  we  have  only  had,  I  believe,  two  elections  since 
the  formation  of  the  school  board. 

17,260.  You  mean  to  Bay- that  there  has  been  no  contest? — Yes. 

17.251.  (Mr.  Ooekbwm.)  What  is  the  population  of  Wigan? — At  tbA 
present  time  it  is  about  58,000. 

17.252.  Then  you  are  just  a  county  borough  P — Yes. 

17.253.  Do  you  know  how  many  children  there  are  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  Wigan  P — No,  I  do  not  know  the  number. 

17.254.  (Chair tnan  )  Do  you  wish  to  put  before  us  any  views  with  reg»rd 
to  inspection  and  examination  of  schools  P — 1  have  no  change  to  suggest 
in  that  respect.  1  think  that  inspection  nnd  examination  should  be  con- 
tinued. There  should  be  plenty  of  inspection,  nnd  the  examination,! 
think,  would  have  to  be  not  of  a  sampling  character  but  rather  of  an 
individual  test. 

17.255.  You  prefer  the  old  system  to  the  now  P — ^Yes. 

17.256.  On  what  ground  ? — Because  every  scholar  stands  upon  his  own 
m3rits,  and  he  iH  not  pulled  through  by  tho  sampling  process. 

17.257.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  payment  by  results  works  satis&c- 
torily  P — Payment  by  results  in  individual  examinations  I  think  does,  bnt 
1  cannot  say  that  I  think  so  in  connexion  with  the  sampling  process. 

17.258.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  1  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think 
there  would  be  a  considerable  growth  of  public  opinion  if  your  views  wen 
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^fco  prevail ;  would  it  be  rapid,  do  yon  think  P— I  have  already  said,  in 
exipressiiig  my  view  with  regard  to  mj  desire  for  popular  control,  that  it 
^^w^ould  not  bo  the  view  of  the  large  majority. 

17^59.  I  do  not  mean  that.  -I  mean,  supposing  there  were  schools 
established  such  as  you  would  like  to  see  above  what  are  virtuallv  schools 
of  tlie  Fiilh  Standard,  according  to  your  statement  do  yon  think  the 
people  would  rapidly  rise  in  opinion  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

17.260.  (Dr,  Wormell.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the 
d^raminar  school  al  Wigan  P — I  Lave  not  had  an  intimate  connexion  with 
tlie  g^rammar  scthool.  I  know  the  place,  and  I  know  that  it  has  a  very 
BxnalL  per-centage  of  scholars. 

17.261.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  it  has  so  few  soholarsP — I  think 
that  the  character  of  the  teaching  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  parents 
of  the  middle  classes. 

17.262.  {Dean  of  Manchetier.)  May  1  ask  under  whose  government  is 
tliat  P  Is  it  under  private  government  ? — Yes. 

17,263.  What  is  the  constitution  of  that  governing  body  P-- The  rector 
of  Wigan  is  a  goTemor  and  Sir  Francis  Powell,  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
high  standing  in  the  borough  aud  neighboarhood. 

17.264.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  Do  you  think  they  take  an  interest  in  the  school  P 
— Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell  takes  an  interest  to  this  extent,  that  those 
free  scholarships  are  provided  by  his  munificeDce. 

17.265.  I  think  the  headmaster  receives  a  certain  sum,  lOOZ.  a  year  and 
the  use  of  the  building,  and  then  makes  his  own  arrangements  or  terms 
with  regard  to  the  scholars,  is  that  so  ? — I  believe  that  has  prevailed, 
whether  it  prevails  to-day  I  cannot  say. 

17.266.  With  the  exception  that  he  is  bound  to  take  one  third  of  the 
number  as  free  scholars  P — One  third  of  the  whole  number  P 

17.267.  Tes  P — I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

17.268.  I  thought  perhaps  you  mi^ht  give  me  rather  more  information 
than  I  have  at  present  about  the  Wigan  Grammar  School.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  a  very  iloarishing  state  P — It  is  in  a  very  weak  state. 

17.269.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  feel  that  boys 
and  girls  who  have  left  school  early  and  are  devoting  themselves  to  wage- 
eaming  occupations  might  have  some  continuative  education  alongside 
of  their  industrial  employment  P — There  is  already  provision  made  by  the 
evening  continuation  schools,  and  when  they  were  first  instituted  we 
found  their  attendance  was  large,  but  has  gradually  dwindled,  and  1 
think  it  is  accountable  for  through  the  children  being  young  and  having 
to  stand  at  work  perhaps  10  hours  a  day  and  not  feeling  disposed  to  enter 
upon  studies  after  doing  a  day's  work. 

17.270.  And  you  think  that  that  state  of  things  will  continue  P— Yes,  J 
think  it  will. 

17.271.  Then  you  regard  the  prospects  of  continued  education  of  young 
men  and  young  women  engaged  in  industrial  employment  as  rather 
gloomy  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  think  there  will  over  be  a  large  pcr-centage  of 
them  remain  at  the  continuation  school. 

17.272.  Are  there  any  other  agencies  besides  the  continuation  school 
that  might  fill  that  gap  H—  No,  there  are  no  agencies ;  only  the  technical 
Bohool  and  the  continuation  school. 

17.273.  Considering  how  much  political  responsibility  is  now  thrown 
oil  these  people,  do  you  not  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  national  moment 
that  we  sliould  encourage  them  to  train  thomselves  by  a  higher  edacation  P 
—Most  decidedly. 

17.274.  Thd^i  have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  could  make  by  which 
those  obstaclaj  and  this  inertia  could  be  overcome  P — I  have  already 
made  one  suggestion,  whereby  the  instruction  of  children  of  the  working 
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olMsee  coald  be  improTod  by  proyiding  a  Iiighor  agnkde  school  azid  orati^ 
a  g^reater  interest  amongst  the  Bcholars  for  better  ins  traction. 

17.275.  You  mean  that  if  they  were  carried  on  into  higher  gmk 
schools  the  appetite  for  learning  would  beoozne  so  gremt  that  it  would  over- 
come  the  weariness  afterwards  resulting  from  their  daily  occapauoB?- 
Tes,  we  find  it  so  with  the  children  attending  the  manoal  instncia 
class,  where  the  classes  have  been  established.  X  hare  been  speakiiig  to 
a  technical  instructor,  and  he  says  that  children  -who  take  that  land  d 
training  remain  longer  at  school  for  education  pnrposes  than  they  wooM 
otherwise  if  they  had  not  that  technical  training. 

17.276.  1h  there  any  provision,  may  I  ask,  in  Wi^an  for  giving  hop 
and  girls  of  the  wage-earning  <^8  from  15  to  li^,  an  Bge  during  whiek 
many  children  are  at  secondary  schools — training;'  in  historical  and 
economic  knowledge  P — No,  there  is  no  agency,  apart  from  ik 
continuation  school. 

17.277.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  is  verjr  little  attempt  made,  ifaar, 
to  train  them  to  discharge  their  duties  as  citisens  P — There  is  no  attoapi 
ma<io. 

17.278.  And  you  regard  that  as  a  deplorable  thin^  ? — Decided//. 

17.279.  (Mr.   Cockbum.)  Do    yon    come    here    in     any    renresentitiTf 
cupiicity  from  Wigan ;  are  you  appointed  by  any  one    to  be  toeir  jaoo^ 

t)iece  to  the  Oonimission  P — I  have  not  been  deputed  hy  Anybody  to  come, 
mt  I  am  secretary  of  the  Wigan  Typographical  Society. 

17.280.  Your  trades  co^kucil,  I  mean,  or  any  local  associiUion  of  any 
kind  have  not  appointed  you  as  their  mouthpiece  here  F — ^No,  they  hsw 
not  been  approacned  on  the  subject,  and  they  know  nothings  of  my  insk 

17.281.  Then  your  evidence  is  very  largely  personal  ? — Yes. 

17.282.  And  I  suppose  your  experience,  and  the  whole  of  your  evidaoov        < 
is  to  be  taken  as  being  associated  with  Wigan  exclusively  P — Yes. 

17,28^).  You  have  no  experience  or  evidence  to  offer  us  outside  Wigu? 
— No,  only  from  conversation — noc  from  any  intimate  wcquAinUmce  with 
the  Htate  of  things  existing  in  other  towns. 

17.284.  Does  the  feeling  in  Wigan  run  favourable  to  raising  the  Imii 
of  age  for  half-time  employment  'f — No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  does. 

17.285.  You  mean  that  the  parents  of  the  working  classes  of  Wigaa  V9 
ouite  content  with  the  present  limit  of  11  P — Personally,  f  am  of  apinioB 
tnat  the  age  limit  for  half-timers  should  be  raised  from  11  to  12  with  the 
view  of  abolishing  half-time  labour  altogether.  The  exemption  limit  hif 
been  raised  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  from  the  Fourth  to  tbid  Fifth 
Standard,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  disposition  to  raise  the 
standard  higher  at  present.  1 

17.286.  Apart  from  yourself  personally,  is  there  any  strong  and  hesltiiy 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Wigan  for  these  higher  grade  f^chools 
which  yon  think  so  much  to  be  desired;  or  are  they  content  with  the 
mtthod  in  which  things  are  going  along,  and  the  pushing  out  of  the 
BChtK)]^  by  the  teachers  of  children  when  they  have  passed  Standard  Y., 
which  you  have  described  ? — There  has  been  no  organised  effort  to  raiie 
the  standard  of  education,  and  [  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  last  school  bonrd 
election  seemed  to  favour  the  present  system,  because  all  the  old  memben 
were  appointed  on  the  old  lines  of  policy.  f 

17.287.  Can  you  toll  us  among  what  denominations  tbm  voluntary 
schools  are  distributed  at  present  P—- The  Established  Church.J|  Wealeyins, 
Swodenborgian,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic. 

17.288.  Is  there  any  Lancastrian  or  British  school  F'j— The  Hev 
Jerusalem  is  called  the  British  school — ^that  is  the  Swedenbc^'irgtsn* 

ire 

17.289.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  to  the  Conr  \iais8ion  npoe  ■ 
evening  classes  P — ^Bvening  classes  are  conducted  in  s^^  ^erenl  of  tlie  | 
elementary  schools.  ^  ^ 
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17.290.  Are  they  simplj  night  schools  for  reading,  writing,  and 
aritlimetic,  and  that  kind,  of  thing  P — Yes,  and  teaching  the  dnties  of 
citisenship. 

17.291.  (Lady  Frederick  Oavtmdish.)  Do  I  rightly  understand  yon  to  say 
ttlxat  children  after  leaving  school  have  stood  for  10  hours  at  their  work  P — 


17.292.  At  what  age  P— From  12  to  13,  I  should  say. 

17.293.  Boys  and  girls  alike  P— Yes. 

17«294.  In  the  mills,  do  you  mean  P — No,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
work  in  the  mills  under  13.  But  we  have  the  boys  running  errands,  and 
they  are  working,  say  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  in  many  cases. 

17.295.  Is  that  the  class  of  children  that  do  not  obtain  the  advantage  of 
oontinuation  schools  ? — Yes,  they  are  too  fatigued. 

17.296.  (Dean  of  MamJieiter.)  To  what  age  do  the  scholars  stay  in  the 
evetjing  schools  P — They  are  at  all  ages  in  the  evening  schools ;  say  from 

14  up  to  about  22  and  23. 

1 7.297.  Can  they  be  called  continuation  schools  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
'word,  or  are  they  simply  schools  to  which  those  people  go  when  at  14  or 

15  they  wish  to  begin  again? — They  take  very  much  the  same  form  as  the 
old  night  school. 

17.298.  That  is  to  say,  having  left  school  at  this  very  early  ago,  when 
they  come  to  14  or  15  they  are  almost  beginning  their  education  again — a 
great  many  of  them  P — Yes. 

17.299.  And  is  there  any  high  standard  of  evening  in2<trnction  in  Wigan 
connected  with  any  of  the  schools? — No,  they  are  just  the  ordinary 
continuation  schools. 

17.300.  The  technical  classes  are  at  night,  of  course  P- Yes,  in  the  winter 
months. 

17.301.  Only  in  the  winter  P— Yes. 

17.302.  And  to  those  classes,  I  suppose,  those  yoang  people  chiefly 
resort  who  are  already  framing  for  trade  P — ^Yes,  the  students  in  the 
Wigan  Technical  and  Mining  School  range  chiefly  from  17  upwards. 

17.303.  For  the  purposes  of  manual  teaching? — Yes,  and  to  make 
themselves  proficient  as  mine  managers,  engineers,  and  buildern,  and  that 
kind  of  thing. 

17.304.  The  more  ambitious  of  them,  probably  P— Yes,  the  better  class  of 
them. 

17,306.  Are  the  classes  largely  attended  P — Yes,  they  are  very  pros- 
perous. 

17.306.  All  through  the  season?-  Yes. 

17.307.  Do  you  find  many  persons  of  your  own  way  of  thinking  P — Yes ; 
but  the  difllculty  is  to  make  an  organised  eflbrt  to  remedy  matters.  In 
speaking  of  course  they  will  express  that  opinion,  but  they  will  not 
organise  to  improve  matters. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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Major-General  Sir  J.  F.  D.  Donmblly,  K.C.B.,  recalled  and  farther 

examined. 

17.308.  (Chairman.)  We  hare  asked  yoa  to  bo  good  enongh  to  give  as 
Bome  Hupplementary  evidence  on  the  eH'ect  of  the  new  regnlations  issued 
by  your  Department  with  regard  to  organised  science  schoolB  aa  compared 
with  the  regnlations  now  in  existence.  Perhaps  yoa  will  begin  by  telling 
ns  the  exact  changes  that  have  been  made,  and  then  iaform  the 
Commission  how  they  will  affect  the  amoant  of  the  grants  and  the  nomber 
of  schools  receiving  them  as  organised  science  schools f — Do  yoa  wiah 
me  to  describe  in  detail  the  change  that  has  been  made  by  the  new 
regnlations  P 

17.309.  Will  yoa  tell  as  shortly  what  those  changes  are? — I  believe  the 
Gomoiission  have  had  before  them  a  jopy  of  the  new  rules  for  organised 
science  schools,  which  have  lately  been  issued.  It  is  headed  form  No.  ^1, 
and  is  printed  as  a  parliamentary  paper.  The  main  alteration  has  been 
the  moaiAcation  of  the  systeni  of  payment.  Uuder  the  old  system,  the 
grart  consisted  principall}*  of  a  payment  on  results  of  examination  with  a 
small  capitation  grant.  Under  the  new  system  the  attendance  grant  is 
increased  in  amoant,  and  a  variable  grant,  calculated  on  attendance,  is 
added.  These,  with  the  grants  for  practical  work,  are  all  that  can  be  paid 
for  students  in  the  elementary  course,  which  may  last  for  one  or  two  years. 
There  is  a  similar  attendance  grant,  and  varia*)le  grant  in  the  students' 
third  and  fourth  yoar3,  or  second,  third  and  fourth  years,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  a  modified  payment  on  results  in  the  advanced  coarse  in  those  two  or 
three  years.  Two  elementary  courses  have  been  formnlated.  There  ib 
an  elementary  course  for  men  students,  and  another  for  women  students, 
if  it  is  desired  to  adopt  a  special  o7\e  for  women.  The  students  may 
remain  for  one  or  two  years  in  those  elementary  courses,  and  then  they 
have  to  take  up  the  advanced  courses,  of  which  three  have  been  formulated, 
one  physical  and  chemical,  another  mechanical,  and  a  third  biological. 
If,  however,  a  school  wishes  to  form  a  different  special  advanced  coarse, 
it  cau  do  so  on  submitting  it  to  the  Department  for  sanction.  There  is 
also  an  advanced  coarse  for  women.    The  attendance  grant  is  il.  lOt, 
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per  400  attendances  on  all  Btadents  who  attend  the  fnll  ooone  of  ins  true- 
"fcion,  an«l  make  not  less  than  250  attendances  during  the  school  year. 
The  attendance  grant  is  calcnlated  in  this  way.  The  number  of  attend- 
ances of  all  students  who  make  not  less  than  250  attendances  are  added 
together,  and  the  total  divided  by  400.  The  variable  grant  is  21.,  IL  lOs., 
and  11, ,  according  to  the  award  made  to  the  school,  the  award  being  based 
on  the  inspector's  report,  and  other  information  that  the  Department  has 
iu  its  possession  with  regard  to  the  school.  Another  change  is  this. 
The  Department  always  eucooraged  literary  instruction  in  the  organised 
science  schools,  and  in  the  last  directory  it  was  laid  down  *'  In  preparing 
**  the  time-table,  provision  should  be  made  for  instruction  in  those 
' '  elementary  subjects  which  are  essential  for  a  good  general  edacation." 

17.310.  That  was  a  new  regulation  last  year,  was  it  notH — Yes;  the 
Department  has  always  endeaTOured,  through  the  inspectors,  and  so  on, 
to  impress  on  the  Bchools  the  necessity  for  having  some  literary  iustnic- 
tiou,  bnt  this  rule  made  it  more  definite.  The  new  rules  have  made  a 
sound  course  of  literary  instruction  with  one  modem  language  imperative, 
and  require  tliat  a  certain  amount  of  time  shall  be  given  to  that  literary 
instrnction. 

17.311.  (Sir  Henry  Eo9eoe.)  What  is  the  amount  of  time  given  to  that 
literary  instruction  ? 

17.312.  {Chairman.)  Not  less  than  10  hours  with  other  subjects  P — Yes  ; 
not  less  than  10  hours,  including  two  hours  a  week,  I  think  it  is,  for 
manual  instruction. 

17,813.  So  that  it  would  not  be  less  than  8  hours  we  may  say  for  literary 
subjects  P — ^Yes,  not  less ;  that  is  the  minimum. 

17.314.  Then  really  your  organised  science  school  now  is  something 
rather  different  from  what  the  term  implies.  I  take  it  it  is  really  a  schoot 
giving  a  certain  numl)cr  of  hours  instruction  in  approved  organised  courses 
of  science,  and  also  giving  a  certain  number  of  hours  instruction  in 
approved  forms  of  literary  teaching  ? — Yes ;  I  should  a*\y  it  was  a  school 
formulated  ou  a  basis  of  distinctly  scientific  instruction  with  a  sufficient 
flavour  or  amount  of  literary  instruction.  I  put  it  in  that  way  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  school  of  a  specifically  literary  kind  with  merely  a 
scientific  fiavour  given  to  it.  The  scientific  side  is  the  main  consideration 
of  the  school,  though  the  literary  instruction  is  a  nece.^sary  part  of  it. 

17.315.  1  suppose  in  the  class  of  schools  to  which  this  mainly  applies, 
there  would  be  about  25  to  30  hours'  a  week  given  to  instruction 
altogether  P — Yes,  fully  that,  I  should  think. 

17.316.  So  that  you  only  requii*e  half,  or  even  lo^s  than  half,  of  that 
time  to  he  devoted  to  science  and  art  subjects — 13  hours  P — That  is  the 
minimum. 

17.317.  But  that  is  your  requirement  ? — Yes. 

17.318.  And  in  the  science  subjects  are  included  the  whole  range  of 
mathematics  P — Yes. 

17.319.  So  that  it  would  be  possibla  for  a  school  to  devote  half  its  time  to 
liteiaiy  subjects  and  yet  become  an  organised  science  school  under  this 
new  scheme? — It  would  be  possible,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
sacceed  very  well  as  an  organised  science  school  under  such  a  scheme  ;  1 
do  not  think  that  its  grants  would  be  very  large. 

17,3*20.  I  suppose  you  recognise  that  by  extending  these  requirements 
with  regard  to  the  literary  side  and  by  reducing  your  requirements  with 
regard  to  the  scientific  instmclion,  you  open  the  door  to  a  coasiderable 
number  cf  secondary  schools  becoming  organised  science  schools  P—  I 
should  scarcely  like  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  reducing  the  requirements 
for  science. 

17,321.  You  have  reduced  the  number  of  hours,  have  you  not,  in  the  last 
year  from  15  to  13  ? — Yes,  that  is  true  as  ^^g  minimum ;  bnt  1  do 
not  think  the  mere  &ct  of  reducing  the  °iiuiw.«i0i  from  1&  to  13  will 
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really  affect  the  amouat  of  scieaoe  instruction  girea  in  the  school  much ; 
it  may  slightly.  If  a  school  which  is  now  distinctly  literary  wished  to 
Ijecome  an  organised  science  school  it  will  hare  to  very  completely  alUir 
it8  whole  organisation  and  course  of  instruction,  because  the  scientific 
side  of  the  school  is  really  the  fundamental  part  of  it,  and  it  has  to  be 
provided  with  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and  all  the  nec^ssarr 
plant  for  scientific  inHtmction. 

17,!)22.  But  is  not  there  a  great  moTernent  going  on  now  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  whereby  the 
ordinary  secondary  schools  are  being  supplied  with  chemical  labora- 
tories and  appliances  for  scientific  instruction ,  and  their  scientific  side  in 
developed  P — That  is  so,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  exteut. 

17,^^23.  And  will  not  these  new  regulations  enable  a  considerable 
number  of  those  schools  to  obtain  aid  from  your  Department  as  ar;gauiaed 
science  schools  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  new  regulations  will  enable  a 
much  larger  number  than  could  have  done  it  formerly,  because  the  only 
absolute  difiTerence,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  is  between  15  hoars  and  13 
hours. 

17,324.  And  the  greater  stress  yon  lay  on  the  literary  side  P — ^Yes,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  their  p'fsition  before  to  prevent  their  having  the 
literary  side,  and  we  know  Inat  many  of  them  did  carry  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  literary  work.  It  may  have  a  slight  tendency  t*^  bring  in  a 
few  more  .schools  ;  but  I  should  not  think  it  would  have  very  luuch 
effect  in  that  way. 

17,*^-'>.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  new  regulations  are  likely  to  have 
on  the  total  amount  of  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to 
secondary  8ch(X)ls.  Do  you  think  the  amount  is  likely  to  be  largely 
increased? — The  number  of  organised  science  schools  has,  as  the  Com- 
mission are  aware,  been  steadily  and  somewhat  rapidly  increasing  of  late 
years.     I  think  it  is  possible,  in  fact  verr  probable,  that  that  rate  of  | 

increase  may  be,  at  all  events  in  the  next  few  years,  somewhat  raised  by 
the  new  rules ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  at  the  present  moment  to  give 
any  numerical  estimate  of  the  increase  or  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  increase. 
We  have  no  data  at  the  Department  as  yet  to  form  any  estimate 
upon.  Next  July,  when  the  schools  send  in  their  applications,  we  shall 
know  more  about  it,  but  at  present  all  we  know  is  that  a  certain  number 
of  schools  have  written  and  asked  questions,  and  from  the  number  that 
haA'e  written  and  asked  questions  I  think  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be 
a  rise  in  the  rate  of  increase.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
numbers  of  organised  science  schools  have  been  steadily  increasing  of 
late  vears. 

17,3*26.  Is  there  any  material  increase  in  the  estimate  under  this  head 
which  is  laid  before  Parliament  this  year  P — No.  The  estimate  that  is 
now  before  Parliament  pAVS  for  the  results  of  instructions  on  the  ooming 
May  examinations  ;  thereu)re,  the  pa}*ment.  on  the  new  organised  science 
schools  will  be  provided  for  by  the  estimates  for  1896-7. 

Limit  ov  17,327.  I  see  you  have  very  recently  issued  a  circular  pointing  out  that 

iHcon  or      the  limits  of  income  for  the  students  earning  your  grants  will  be  raised 

"  from  400r  to  600i.,  and  that  the  conditions  of  section  32  in  your  director>' 

will  in  future  be  applied  to  the  students  in  organised  science  schools  as 

well  as  in  other  schools  ? — Yes. 

17,828.  Do  I  understand  that  this  limit  of  income  did  not  apply  to 
students  in  organised  science  schools  before — that  there  was  no  limit  ? — 
The  present  rule  you  will  find  in  the  directory,  in  paragraph  32,  page  13. 

17,329.  It  is  reprinted  in  that  blue  paper? — ^Tes,  but  in  a  modified 
form.  The  pavments  were  only  claimable  upon  students  who  came 
within  one  or  other  of  those  categories;  and  one  of  those  categories,  ihat 
marked  (£),  is  :  "  students  in  an  organised  sch4X)l  under  puldic 
'*  management  or  in  a  night  cla&s  for  industrial  students  which  meets 
•'   after  6  p.m.,  or  on  Saturdays  after  2  pim."    llie  effect  of  that  was 
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and  id,  that  any  stndent  in  an  organised  science  school  or  in  a  night 
claBS  for  industrial  stadents  was  considered  ipso  facto  qualified  for  pay- 
ments to  be  claimed  on  account  of  his  instruction ;  we  did  not  differ- 
entiate in  such  a  case  between  a  student  whose  parent  had  200^.  a  year 
and  one  who  had  10,0002.  a  year,  but  now  unaer  the  new  rule,  while 
the  limit  of  income  has  been  increased  from  400L  to  5002.  a  year,  following 
the  new  Income  Tax  Act  by  which  the  limit  of  abatement  has  been  ex- 
tended from  4002.  to  500Z.,  it  will  in  future  be  necessary  for  the  committee 
of  the  school  to  certify  for  each  student  in  the  organised  science  Rchool 
separately!  that  eitber  his  parents  are  in  receipt  of  loss  than  500Z.  a 
year,  or  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages,  or  that  he  is  a  scholar  from  a 
public  elementary  school  who  is  continuing  his  education  in  the  organised 
science  school. 

17.330.  Do  you  think  that  raising  this  limit  from  4002.  to  60C2.  will  very 
much  enlarge  the  class  of  persons  earning  these  grants  P — "No. 

17.331.  I  think  we  understood  from  your  eyidence  that  the  limit  was 
not  always  strictly  applied,  taking  schools  as  a  whole  ? — There  is  no  limit 
for  the  school  as  a  whole ;  that  limit  is  for  each  pupil  in  the  school. 
Perhaps  you  are  referring  to  the  question  of  endowment. 

17.332.  No.  I  wish  to  keep  that  separate.  I  was  referring  to  this :  — 
**  If  at  any  time  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  night  class  is  not 
'*  bona  fide  for  industrial  students,"  and  so  on,  the  Department  may  call 
for  a  certificate.  That  used  to  apply  to  organised  science  schools,  and  ib 
now  only  applies  to  night  classes  ? — Yes,  in  future  the  organised  science 
school  will  have  to  certify  under  any  circumstances  specifically  for  each 
student. 

17.333.  You  do  not  require  pupils  in  a  higher  grade  elementary  school  to 
certify  individually,  do  you  P — Oh,  yes,  unless  it  was  an  organised  science 
school.  There  were  only  two  classes  of  schools  formerly  which  were 
not  required  to  certify  individually.  Those  were,  the  organised  science' 
school  and  the  night  class ;  and  in  the  future  the  only  class  of  scbool 
which  will  not  have  to  certify  individually  will  be  the  night  class.  There- 
fore the  organised  science  school  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  any  other 
school  or  class. 

,  17,334.  {The  Dean  of  Manchester.)  Because  the  night  class  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  earning  wages? — Yes.  In  a  honci  fide  night  class,  which 
meets  in  the  evening  or  on  Saturdays  after  12  o'clock,  such  a  very  lar^e 
per-centage  of  the  students  are  as  a  rule  of  the  wage-uarning  class  that  it 
IS  not  necessary  to  go  to  all  the  expense  and  trouble  of  investigating  and 
certifying  individually. 

17.335.  May  I  just  ask  one  question  here.  In  the  higher  grade  schools 
you  have  no  such  distinction  between  scholars  for  any  other  purpose ;  is 
it  proposed  that  you  should  have  this  distinction  for  those  who  are 
working  in  the  organised  science  department?  Take  this  illustration, 
many  of  the  higher  grade  schools  are  free,  and  in  those  higher  grade 
schools  no  question  is  asked  as  to  whether  the  parent  is  or  is  not  in 
receipt  of  between  4002.  and  5002.  a  year  P — Oh,  yes ;  I  hope  so.  The 
oommittee  certify  that  he  is  not  put  down  in  a  category  in  which  he  has 
no  right  to  be. 

17.336.  They  will  have  to  do  so,  you  mean? — They  do  so  now.  All  the 
higher  grade  schools  unless  they  are  organised  science  schools  make  out 
their  form  of  claim,  with  the  category  stated. 

17.337.  But  if  they  are  organised  science  schools  P — If  they  are  organised 
science  schools  they  have  not  hitherto,  but  they  will  in  future  have  to,  put 
down  the  category  under  which  they  claim  for  each  of  their  students. 

17.338.  {Chairman,)  1  understand  that  the  income  of  the  parents  of  the 
stadents,  or  of  the  siiudent  himself,  will  be  one  limit  to  which  yon  will 
look  to  keep  your  grants  under  the  new  regulations  within  bounds  ? — Yes, 
chat  is  BO.  Unless  the  student  does  come  within  one  of  the  categories 
no  payment  can  be  claimed  on  account  of  his  instmctioa. 

i     88569.  K  K 
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17.339.  Now,  will  yoa  tell  us  whether  there  are  anjr  other  limits  which 
will  take  effect  to  restrict  the  operation  of  tue  grants  under  the  new  rega- 
lations  as  to  organised  science  schools.  T  mean  limits  frith  regard  to  the 
endowment  of  the  schools,  or  with  regard  to  the  taition  foe  char^ged  in  the 
schools  P — ^The  rule  with  regard  to  endowments  is  giren  in  paragraph  20 
at  page  32  of  the  directory.    The  rale  is  "The  grant  of  paj-mentson 

results  in  an  endowed  school,  the  endowment  of  which  applicj^ble  to  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  school  exceeded  3001.  a  T'ear,  or  in  w^hich 
**  the  education  is  wholly  or  principally  provided  for  by  endowment, 
*'  must  bo  the  subiect  of  special  reterence  to  the  Department,  each  case 
"  l>eing  considered  on  its  merits."  Under  that  rale  the  practice  has 
hitherto  been  that  when  the  income  of  the  school  Arom  endo'wment  exceeds 
300Z.  a  year  no  g^nts  are  made  for  stages  1  and  2  of  mathematics — ^that 
is,  elementary  mathematics— and  the  Department  has  hith.erto  not  had 
occasion  to  go  beyond  this ;  ihoagh  of  coarse,  if  a  school  which  had  very 
large  endowments  did  apply,  the  Department  has  full  power  nnder  this 
rule  to  make  any  special  restrictions  m  the  ease  of  that  school. 

17.340.  Do  I  understand  that  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  paragraph 
are  payments  both  for  organised  science  schools  and  for  science  and  art 
classes.^ — Yes. 

17.341.  It  refoi'S  to  all  your  payments  ? — Yes. 

17.342.  And  I  UQdorsUnd  that  so  far  as  this  rule  has  hitherto  operated, 
it  has  only  operated  to  restrict  the  grants  for  elementary  mathematics  P — 
Yes,  that  is  the  only  restriction  we  have  hitherto  put  on  any  endowed 
school  which  has  applied. 

17.343.  Now  can  von  tell  us  whether  the  restriction  under  this  para- 
graph is  likely  to  oe  increased  in  future  or  whether  that  practice  will 
continue? — We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  very  largely  endowed 
schools  will  apply  to  receive  grants  from  the  Department.  If  they  did  the 
question  would  have  to  be  considered  under  tnat  rule  "  on  its  merits." 
We  do  not  know  of  any  school  with  very  large  endowments  which  are 
applicable  to  the  instruction  of  students  receiving  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment. Several  schools,  such  as  St.  Paul's  school,  take  the  examinations 
of  the  Department  bat  do  not  claim  grants. 

17.344.  You  lay  down  a  line  here  of  300^  a  rear,  but  I  suppose  you 
-would  recognise  the  g^reat  ditference  between  a  school  that  was  edacating, 

we  will  say,  300  boys,  or  even  a  greater  number,  with  endowments  of  3002. 
a  year,  and  a  school  that  was  only  educating  50 :  it  is  really  the  endow* 
ment  per  head  that  makes  the  difference  between  the  wealth  and  poverty 
of  the  school,  u  it  not? — Yes,  of  course,  the  one  school  is  ia  a  better 
position  than  the  other,  but  hitherto  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  that  has  been 
found  necegsary  to  do  in  that  direction  has  been  that  where  the  school  had 
an  endowment  of  more  than  300Z.  a  year,  they  have  been  cut  off  from 
receiving  payments  in  stages  one  and  two  of  mathematics. 

17.345.  {Mr.  Cockbwrn.)  Irrespective  of  the  numbers  in  the  school? — 
Irrespective  of  the  numbers  in  the  school. 

17,348.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  you  recognise  the  fact  that  this  paragraph 
puts  an  enormous  power,  and  a  rather  arbitrary  power,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  in  dealing  with  endowed  schools  ?~-Yes. 

17.347.  There  are  no  principles  laid  down  in  this  paragraph  except  the 
line  drawn  with  regard  to  tbe  absolute  amount  of  endowment  ? — ^Yes, 
that  is  so,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  as  a  matter  of  practice  there  has 
nerer  been  any  difficulty  or  question  in  the  matter,  because  it  is  not 
worth  the  while  of  the  highly  endowed  schools  to  cUim  the  grants  from 
the  Department  and  subject  themselves  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
Department. 

17.348.  {Dr.  Fairhair}t.)  M\y  I  ask,  as  a  case  in  point,  whether  the 
Bradford  Grammar  School  is  not  reckoned  by  the  Department  as  an 
organised  science  school  P — I  think  that  is  very  likely>  but  I  have  not  the 
list  with  me. 
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17,349.  (Ghairman.)  The  question  of  the  amount  of  tuition  fees,  you  s&y, 
has  never  been  considered  in  connexion  with  the  grant,  and  you  do  not 
propose  to  do  that  in  the  future  ? — ^No,  it  is  a  self-acting  matter.  Where 
the  tuition  fees  are  large  it  is  impossible  or  most  improbable  that  the 
school  should  have  any  considerable  number  of  students  who  come  within 
the  categories  of  students  on  whose  account  we  pay.  Where  the  tuition 
fees  are  large  the  children  are  not  the  children  of  working  classes,  and 
probably  their  parents  have  more  than  500^  a  year.  But,  of  course,  in  a 
school  where  the  fees  were  large,  if  there  were  a  certain  number  of 
students  who  had  come  into  that  school  by  scholarships  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  the  school  chose  to  form  science  classes,  it  could 
claim  on  account  of  those  one,  two,  three,  or  whatever  number  of 
students,  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  who  did  come  within  the  categories  on 
whose  account  we  paid. 

17,360.  Then,  I  understand  from  you  that  the  only  two  restrictions 
which  are  placed  upon  the  persons  or  the  schools  earning  these  grants  ai  e, 
first,  the  limit  of  income,  and,  secondly,  the  amoant  of  endowment  which  is 
restricted  by  the  terms  of  paragraph  20  at  your  discretion? — Yes,  that 
ie  so. 

17.351.  Those  are  the  only  two  limits? — Yes.  To  prevent  any  mis- 
apprehonsioG,  I  may  perhaps  mention  that  the  tuition  fee  has  been 
considered  in  the  case  of  scholarships.  When  a  student  obtained  a  science 
and  art  scholarship  he  wad  not  allowed  to  hold  it  at  a  school  where  the 
fee  was  so  large  that  it  would  absorb  the  grealer  part  of  the  scholarship, 
which  was  meant  for  maintenance ;  it  was  not  meant  to  go  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  students.  Therefore,  if  the 
tuition  fee  of  the  school  was  very  largo,  we  say  the  scholarship  cannot 
be  tenable  there  unless  you  admit  him  either  at  a  very  low  fee  or 
gratuitously. 

17.352.  That  only  affects  the  tenure  of  your  scholarships,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  different  question  ? — Qaite  so. 

17.353.  Then,  taki«3g  the  effect  of  these  new  regulations  as  a  whole,  I 
understand  your  view  to  be  that  there  mav  be  under  them  a  somewhat 
accelerated  rate  of  increase  in  the  grant  whicn  has  hitherto  been  steadily 
increasing,  but  you  do  not  contemplate  a  very  lar^e  immediate  addition 
to  those  grants,  or  a  very  large  immediate  addition  to  the  number  of 
schools  earning  grants  as  organised  science  schools  ? — What  I  referred  to 
was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  not  in  the  rate  of  grant,  which 
is  rather  a  different  thing.  As  far  as  we  can  estimate  the  grant  per 
student,  under  the  new  rules  for  organised  science  schools  will  be,  if  any- 
thing, less  than  it  was  under  the  old  rales.  Of  course  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  determine  that  precisely  at  present,  but  we  believe  that  the  rate 
of  grant  per  student  will  be  somewhat  less.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  T 
think  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  will  possibly  be 
somewhat  accelerated. 

17.354.  {Bean  of  Ma/nchester,)  That,  I  presume,  would  be  in  the  day 
schools  P— I  do  not  think  there  is  likely  to  be  very  much  increase  in  the 
organised  night  schools. 

17.355.  Do  you  not  think  there  will  be  likely  to  be  v^y  serious  dis- 
couragement in  the  night  school  department ;  I  was  following  directly 
on  the  Chairman's  last  lead ;  I  quite  understand  that  the  organised  science 
school  bv  day  may  be  considerably  stimulated  by  this,  but  in  the  night 
schools  do  you  not  think  that  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  falling-off  P 
— Are  you  speaking  of  the  organised  night  schools  ? 

17.356.  Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  the  classes  to  which  you  allnde  here  when 
you  refer  to  the  courses  for  men  students.  These  courses  for  men  students 
I  need  scarcely  say  will  be  in  the  evening,  they  will  be  in  the  continua- 
tion schools  ? — There  are  organised  night  schools  now ;  there  are  not 
many  of  them,  I  think  only  about  six.  The  rules  for  them  in  the  future 
are  made  somewhat  easier,  but  I  do  not  thin]^  tbftt  there  is  a  probability 
of  there  being  any  very  rapid  increase  in  the  «utx^^®'^  ^^  organised  science 
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niffht  Bohools — I  mean  in  distinct^ion  to  fche  ordinary  night  classes.  The 
orainarj  night  clafises,  which  are  not  nnder  the  specific  head  of  an 
organised  science  night  school,  will  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  he  afiected  ; 
they  will  go  on  as  they  are  at  present. 

17,367.  Would  you  give  me  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  acbool  you 
mean  ;  I  suppose  yon  knew  about  our  schools  in  Manchester,  do  you  not  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  yon  have  an  organised  science  night  school  there ; 
you  have  simply  the  ordinivry  evening  classes. 

17.358.  Will  not  these  rules  with  regard  to  the  elomentary  schools,  for 
example,  on  page  1  of  the  new  rules  anect  the  night  classes  P — ^No. 

17.359.  Not  at  all  P — No.  Unless  a  school  organises  itself  to  follow  tliis 
specific  course,  it  will  go  on  just  as  it  does  now,  and  the  higher  grade 
schools  which  are  not  organiaed  tcience  schools  will  go  on  just  as  they  do 
now,  I  suppose,  and  be  not  affected  ;  their  grants  are  not  touched ;  the 
rules  remain  precisely  as  they  are. 

17.360.  The  higher  grade  schools,  of  course,  many  of  them  have 
organised  science  schools  P — A  certain  number,  yes. 

17.361.  At  all  events,  in  our  neighbourhood.  Now,  turning  for  a 
moment  to  the  day  schools.  Under  this  system  of  grants.  I  observe  that 
under  the  suspension,  so  to  speak,  of  examination  in  detail,  there  would 
be  a  very  great  deal  left  to  the  inspector  P — Yes. 

17.362.  In  fact,  his  discretion  would  be  so  large  as  to  amount,  it  might 
be,  in  certain  cases,  to  many  hundreds  a  jear  P — That  is  so,  as  the  rule 
stands  now.  One  or  two  deputations  have  pressed  upon  the  Vice-President 
the  necesiiity  for  alteriag  the  variation  in  the  amounts  under  the  three 
heads,  and  that  subject  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Yice- 
President.  '"Whether  he  will  make  a  change  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
has  been  pressed  apon  him,  and  it  is  under  consideration.  I  may  say  he 
has  not  held  out  any  promise  that  he  would  modify  it,  but  it  is  under 
consideration. 

17.363.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  It  might  make  a  difference  to  our  science 
schools  at  Manchester,  of  as  much  as  bOOi.  a  year,  and,  of  course,  that  is  a 
very  serious  consideration ;  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  going  so  far. 

17.364.  {Mr.  Cockhum.)  As  the  result  of  those  deputations  that  you 
spoke  of,  has  not  Article  2  been  definitely  promised  to  be  altered  P  Has 
not  Stai^dard  VII.  been  agreed  to  be  struck  out  and  Standard  YI. 
substituted  P — Before  the  deputations,  that  had  already  been  decided  and 
stated  in  several  letters. 

17.365.  That  has  been  definitely  decided  upon  P — ^Yes.  That  the  student 
should  receive  an  education  such  as  would  fit  him  to  enter  Standard  VIL 
of  the  English  code. 

17.366.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Then  in  the  continuation  schools,  am  I  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  change  whatever  arranged  by  these  rules  P 
—No  change  for  a  class  that  does  not  come  in  as  an  organised  scienoe 
class. 

17.367.  {Chairman.)  These  rules  simply  relate  to  organised  science 
schools  P— Thai  is  all. 

17.368.  {Mr.  Cockhti/rn.)  And  there  is  no  change  whatever  in  the  science 
day  schools  or  the  science  night  schools  so  long  as  they  are  not  organised 
science  schools  P — No,  these  regulations  do  not  touch  them. 

17.369.  And  they  will  sit  for  your  May  examinations  under  the  old 
rules  P — Quite  so. 

17.370.  Unaltered  in  any  way  P — ^Yes. 

17.371.  {Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  The  Chairman,  I  think,  put  it  clearly  to 
you  that  our  object  in  asking  you  to  come  here  was  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
your  opinion,  as  to  how  far  it  is  likely  that,  in  the  coming  years,  the 
grants  under  these  regulations  may  become  very  much  larger  than  they 
are  at  present.   I  understand  you  to  say  you  cannut  give  any  definite 
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numerical  approximation  to  what  may  poBaibly  oome,  bat  I  want  to  ask 
you  this ;  for  example,  seeing  that  it  miffht  be  possible  in  the  faf.m*e  that 
new  schools  might  be  started  by  the  local  authorities  in  which,  probably, 
more  attention  would  be  given  to  scientific  subjects  and  scientific  teaching 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in  the  endowed  schools,  and  therefore 
that  these  schools  might  easily  become  organised  science  schools  under 
such  circumstances,  do  you  not  thipk  that  the  pull  upon  the  Department 
might  become  yery  considerable,  and  that  there  would  be  a  bkelihood 
of  the  amount  of  gmnt  being  very  largely  increased  P — ^My  opinion,  as 
far  as  we  can  form  an  estimate  in  the  Department,  is  that  the  present  rate 
of  increase  may  be  somewhat,  but  not  very  largely,  accelerated.  It  is 
increasing  now  ;  but  as  to  the  question  whether  tuese  rules  will  tend  to 
make  that  increase  more  rapid  I  think  the  general  opinion,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  form  one,  is  that  there  is  notliing  in  them  that  will 
make  that  rate  of  increase  much  more  rapid  than  it  is  at  present. 

17.372.  Hitherto,  of  course,  the  organised  science  schools  have  been  as  it 
were,  only  commencing ;  they  have  only  been  in  existence  for  a  very  few 
years  I  think,  at  any  rate  en  their  present  basis  F — Just  so,  and  every  year, 
latterly,  we  have  had  a  steady  increase  in  their  numbers. 

17.373.  But  is  it  not  likely  that  in  view  of  what  I  have  said,  and  in 
view  of  what  is  likely  to  come,  the  rate  of  increase  may  be  very  much 
greater  than  it  has  been.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a  new  state  of  things 
altogether — to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Secondary  Education. 
What  is  there  to  hinder  the  number  of  organised  science  schools  in- 
creaping,  not  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  have  increased,  but  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  the  future  ;  and  may  not  the  money  which  must  be 
given  under  your  system  be  doubled,  or  trebled,  or  even  more  than  that  P 
— There  does  not  seem  any  reason  why  the  rate  of  increase  should  be 
much  greater  than  it  has  been  latterly. 

17.374.  Not  even  supposing  the  existence  of  a  new  system  of  secondary 
schools  P — I  do  not  know  about  that. 

17.375.  I  am.  looking  forward  to  that  P — I  am  afiniid  I  could  not  form 
any  opinion  until  I  knew  what  the  new  system  of  secondary  schools  was. 

17.376.  I  put  it  to  yon,  supposing  it  lay  with  the  local  authorities  to 
establish  sucn  schools,  might  not  your  grant  become  very  much  larger  P — 
If  the  local  authorities  received  State  aid  to  establish  secondary  schools, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  claim  our  grants  us  well,  I  am  pretty  confident 
that  the  rate  of  increase  would  be  very  greatly  accelerated.  But  then,  if 
such  a  system  were  introduced  of  giving  aid  to  local  authorities  for 
establishing  secondary  schools,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Department  to  overhaul  its  regulations,  and  make  them  in  accord  with 
any  system  which  was  instituted. 

17.377.  But  aiflume  for  the  moment  that  the  local  authority  did  not 
obtain  State  aid,  but  local  aid ;  would  not  then  the  demand  upon  your 
Department  become  even  more  seriouBp — If  it  is  a  ouesiion  of  their  raising 
rates  I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  I  do  not  thimc  there  is  any  burning 
desire  to  increase  the  rate  at  present. 

17,878.  But  if  it  were  found  necessary  to  provide  these  schools,  and  if 
no  other  State  aid  was  given,  would  not  the  pull  upon  your  Department 
become  necessarily  greater  P — If  it  became  greater  in  consequence  of 
some  other  form  of  aid  which  was  given  to  secondary  schools,  I  think  the 
Department's  system  would  have  to  be  modified. 

17,379.  Then,  in  fact,  ^ou  do  not  look  forward  to  any  yery  great  increase 
in  your  grants  for  the  scientific  instruction  given  in  the  country.  Is  that 
so  r — No.  There  is  another  point  which  has  not  arisen  before.  If  you 
look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  grants,  I  do  not  think  that  the  change 
will  greatly  accelerate  the  rate  of  increase  of  grants,  because  the  mere 
fact  of  a  school  becoming  an  organised  science  school  does  not  necessarily 
imply  an  increase  of  grant.  It  may  very  likely  have  been  already  obtain- 
ing grants  under  the  other  rules  for  science  or  art  mstruotion,  so  that  it 
would  be  really  only  a  transfer  from  one  fom^  ^{  grant  to  aiiothier.    These 
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modified  mles  may  lead  to  some  schools,  which  are  now  receiFin^  grants 
for  ordinary  classes  under  the  ordinary  mleSy  organising  those  classes 
into  an  organised  science  school,  bat  that  need  not  neceasarilj  lead  to 
any  increase  of  ezpenditnre;  they  would  simply  be  receiving  the  aid 
under  one  form  inst^id  of  under  another. 

17.380.  Can  you  tell  us  approximately  what  is  the  amount  of  aid  now- 

given  to  the  cfasses  to  which  you  refer,  that  is  to  say,  classes  for  boys  in 
ay  schools  not  being  organised  science  schools  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
cannot  give  you  that.    We  have  never  got  that  out  in  any  form. 

17.381.  Is  it  a  large  amount  or  a  small  amount  compared  to  the  rest  of 
the  grant  ? — I  should  say  smaU  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  grant.  I 
mean  not  half  or  anything  like  that. 

17.382.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  satisfactory  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Department? — Yes,  I  think  so — very. 

17.383.  Independently  1  mean  of  the  evening  class  arrangements  for 
artisans  or  adalts — independently  of  the  organised  science  schools — do 
ycu  think  the  amount  of  science  instruction  given  and  rewarded  by 
monev  grants  in  schools  in  the  daytime  is  a  valuable  portion  of  jaur 
work  P — I  think  so,  that  is  to  say,  that  schools  which  are  not  in  a  position 
to  take  the  organised  science  school  course  have  done,  I  think,  very  good 
work  in  taking  the  limited  specific  courses. 

17.384.  Are  these  courses,  then,  not  anything  more  than  merely 
separate  cla8ses — individual  classes  ? — Yes,  teaching,  say,  chemistry  alone. 

17.385.  They  can  take  chemistry  alone,  or  physics  alone  ? — They  can 
take  chemistry  alone,  or  physics  alone,  or  chemistry  and  physics. 

17.386.  Do  you  think  the  time  has  come  when  this  system  of  separate 
classes  might  be  left  to  the  work  of  the  localities? — ^1  think  they  would 
die  if  left  to  the  localities,  in  many  cases.  I  think,  in  many  cases,  where 
good  work  is  being  done  now  it  would  cease  altogether. 

17.387.  In  the  schools  I  am  speaking  of?  —Yes,  I  think  so.    Of  course  it  ^ 
is  a  difficult  question  to  give  an  opinion  oflhand,  but  that  is  my  feeling 
that  in  a  great  number  of  places  where  good  work  is  being  done  now  it 
would  lapse  altogether  if  our  aid  was  withdrawn. 

17.388.  I  suppose  your  directory  contains  a  list  of  the  schools  of  the 
kind  to  which  I  refer  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  Of  course  it  would  be  easy 
to  make  out  a  list  of  schools  which  are  day  schools,  distinguirihing  those 
which  are  not  organised  science  schools.  But  tliose  &at  were  not 
organised  science  schools  might  be  giving  more  or  less  complete  courses 
of  instruction  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  directory. 

17.389.  (Chairman.^  That  is  contained,  I  think,  in  Return  B.  which  you 
have  already  made  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  not  complete.  That  return  I  may 
say  was  made  on  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  was  wanted.  It  was  restricted 
to  secondary  schools.  You  do  not  want  to  restrict  it  to  secondary  schools 
to  meet  Sir  Henry  Boscoe*s  point.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  the 
Calendar  and  to  write  against  the  school  "  Day  '*  or  •'  Evening  *'  or  **  Day 
and  Evening,"  and  that  would  give  you  the  information  on  that  point. 

17.390.  (Sir  Henry  Boecoe.)  Does  your  Return  B.  give  what  I  was 
asking  for? — This  is  a  list  of  the  organised  science  schools,  acd  annexed 
is  a  list  of  secondary  schools,  that  is  to  say,  endowed  schools  which  have 
both  day  and  evening  classes.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  other  schools 
which  are  not  included  in  this  list  in  which  day  instruction  may  be 
given. 

17.391.  And  to  which  money  is  paid  by  your  Department? — ^Yes  that 
is  so. 

17.392.  Would  it  be  possible  to  complete  that  list  by  giving  the  number 
and  names  of  those  schools,  or  the  number  of  the  schools  that  are  not 
mentioned  in  that  list  ? — ^Yes. 
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17,393.  {Mr.  Gochbum.)  It  is  all  giveu  in  the  report? — But  in  many 
cases  the  institutions  which  have  day  classes  have  also  night  classes,  and 
we  do  not  differentiate  them  qua  the  payments. 

17,3d4.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  wanted  to  know  the  difference  between  the 
grants  you  paid  in  day  schools  and  night  schools  or  both  apart  from 
organised  science  schools,  and  that  your  report  enables  ua  to  dndP — 
Certain Ij^,  if  you  take  both  day  and  eyening  together,  but  it  does  not 
differentiate  the  day  from  the  evening. 

17.395.  {Bir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Now  you  told  us  that  exceptions  are  made 
in  the  case  of  endowed  schools  in  which  the  endowment  is  upwards  of 
300Z.  a  year.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  hare  had  any,  and  if  so,  how 
many  cases  in  which  schools  have  been  refused  ? — That  is  contained  in 
the  memorandum  that  I  have  put  in. 

17.396.  (Mr.  Lyttelion.)  I  think  you  said  that  in  the  event  of  any 
excessive  increase  in  the  grant  under  a  new  state  of  things  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  obliged  to  modify  its  regulations.  What  sort  of 
modification  would  that  be;  would  it  be  m  the  direction  of  extra 
stringency  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  science  or  conditions  concerning 
the  other  sources  of  emolument  that  the*  school  has  P — It  is  rather  difficult 
to  answer  that  question,  because  so  much  would  depend  upon  the  new 
conditions  which  rendered  an  alteration  of  oifr  rules  necessary.  If  those 
new  conditions  were  a  grant  from  other  sources  for  secondary  instruction 
we  should  have  to  make  such  restrictions  in  our  rules  as  would  prevent 
an  overlapping  of  grants. 

17.397.  In  any  case  you  do  not  look  forward,  then,  to  an  indefinite 
increase  in  the  grant  that  you  make  P — Oh,  no. 

17.398.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  There  is  just  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  on  the  proportion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  curriculum  in  schools. 
Thirteen  hours  is  a  minimum,  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — Yes. 

17.399.  Suppose  in  a  school  there  were  25  hours  of  study  per  week ; 
there  would  be  13  hours  to  science  as  a  minimum  and  12  to  literary 
subjects  P — There  must  be  two  hours  for  manual  instruction  according  to 
our  rules. 

17.400.  As  well  as  the  13  P— As  well  as  the  13. 

17.401.  Thirteen  hours  to  science  proper,  two  hours  to  manuah 
instruction,  and  then  ten  hours  for  literary  subjects  P — ^Thirteen  hours  to 
instruction  in  science  and  art  subjects,  and  not  less  than  ten  hours  for 

the  other  subjects,  including  two  hours  for  manual  instruction. 

••- 

17.402.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  And  religious  iustruction  P — Eeligious  instruc* 
tion  is  not  included  in  those  times. 

17.403.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  Suppose  in  another  school  where  less  time  is 
given  to  recreation  there  were  30  hours  given  to  study,  would  the  13  hours 
still  be  required  for  science  and  no  more,  or  would  you  wish  the  proportion 
maintained  P — No,  as  the  rules  stand  they  would  have  qualified  if  they 
gave  the  13  hours.    That  is  the  irreducible  minimum. 

17.404.  Then  they  might  hi^ve  15  hours  out  of  30  to  devote  to  literaiy 
Bubjects  and  religious  instruction  ? — They  might. 

17.405.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  this  was  an  absolute  minimum  or 
whether  you  had  a  notion  of  proportion  in  the  matter  p — No,  it  has  not 
been  suggested  that  tnere  will  bo  any  proportion. 

17.406.  Referring  to  what  you  said  about  the  classes  in  schools  which 
contain  organised  science  schools  suppose  that  20  per  cent,  of  a  school 
formerly  met  your  regulations  as  regards  the  proportion  of  time  given  to 
science :  that  portion  of  the  school  might  constitute  the  organised  science 
Bchool,  and  receive  a  larj^er  grant  than  it  could  obtain  by  the  old  plan  of 
simply  sending  its  pupils  for  the  May  exatu^«^tion  separately  P — Yes,  I 
thinK  possibly  the  aid  would  be  rather  larger  VK»^  ^^  separate  classes,  but. 
it  would  not  be  larger,  so  far  as  we  are  abl^  ^  ^gt\Yna\>e,  than  under  the 
present  organised  school  rules.  W 
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17.407.  Now,  by  your  new  regnlations  taking  aocoanfc  of  the  r^ooognition 
of  literary  instruction,  another  20  per  cent,  of  the  same  scliool  might 
come  in,  so  that  there  would  be  40  per  cent,  altogether.  That  wiO  inox^aase 
your  organised  science  school  in  the  bame  institution.  Is  not  iiHa^t  so  P — 
There  must  not  be  20  per  cent,  taking  the  organised  scienco  pari 
and  another,  20  per  cent,  taking  only  the  literary  side;  they  xztojs'ft  uavo 
both. 

17.408.  I  mean,  now  you  hare  enlarged  your  regulations  to   admit  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  school :  another  20  per  cent,  may  come  in,  ¥xi&lciziR 
altogether  40  per  cent,  of  the  school  for  the  organised  science  soliool.      X 
want  to  know  whether  that  will  not  increase  tlie  grant  in^pite  of  time  faet 
that  some  of  those  20  per  cent,  forming  the  last  contingent  prew^ioosljr 
received    some  grant  on  indiyidual  examination  P — Of  course    if    more 
students  come  in  and  are  paid  upon,  unquestionably  the  grant    ^will    be 
increased.    As  I  tried  to  point  out,  from  year  to  jfear  the  numb  3r   of 
organised  science  schools  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  I  tlioxxght 
that  possibly  under  the  new  rules  that  rate  of  increase  might  l>e    a.ix0"- 
mented,  but  I  do  not  thmk  (and  this  is  the  best  opinion  we  have  been  aLhle 
to  form)  that  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  very  rapidly  augmented. 

17.409.  Nor  is  it  your  opiijion  that  the  rat.e  of  increase  in  the  fraction  of 
^nj  given  school,  which  is  called  the  organised  science  school,  will    be 

P— No,  I  do  not  think  so.    Of  course  there  may  be  special  circam- 

^^l^'^  some  cases,  which  may  enable  them  to  send  in  just  a  few  more, 

bnt"l  d^K*^^  think  it  will  be  any  appreciable  difference. 

17  410  ^ST'  -^^^'^^^^^O  So  ^^^  ^  anything  like  an  abnormal  growtb  in 
orinuiised  b^IB2^®  schools  is  concerned,  that  will  be  affect.ed  by  two  con* 
siderations  •  ^^fc?"®  *^®^  *^  g^in^  to  be  founded  for  the  edu^^ation  of  the 


indagtrial  class  d^^'''  "*'''  ^'""'^  limitation  that  no  child  can  be  admitted 
to  an  orjtanised  !•*'*'*  school  until  he  is  in  Standard  VII.,  be  one  cause 
for  keepme  down'tw®  '""'**'«'*  "^  organised  science  schools.  la  not  that 
what  von  would  ax3i£? ''  ^*"'  ^^  °°*  anticipate  any  rery  large  growth  P 
_^y^«  JJ^?  ««r^?^  ™«8t  be  in  Standard  VII.    The  old  rule  referred 


-We  do  not  sav  thatWTi  4  o»naara  vii      ine  oia  ruie  re.errea 

to  those  "  who  Latb  reollil!^  an  education  equiT^ent  to  that  set  out  in 
"  Standard  VII."  ThatlPi||iitak£*llT^<>a^^«  ^f^J?^.  'SS^**'* 
••  education  as  would  fit  them  to  be  SPfr'***  ^*^^^  7"-  7*^*  !» 
the  class,  we  say.  of  student  for  ^^0^0^*°^^^^'?''?^  school  is 
fitted,  but-edo  notBavthatnob^yttS^  J^*Sj;^S^r*^^^ 

ManyLysnia^e  '^u^tte^^'C^^^'fS^'^' ''''''  ^"* 
not  been  to  an  elementary  school  at  all.  »woac©  ^>^j^ 

17,411   You  said,  in  answer  to  a  prlriou.  question.  thatA""  iSeSS 
broughTpast  standard  yifnan'^U^ei^^h^^^^ 

i^sr^rtot^^sj^iMra  2:r7n."i'*^-  ^™  F-^ 

growth  in  organist  scienccTMhooL  ^  ^"^  "P*"^  *""  *b«'<»-'«»l 

17,413.  Now,  from  the  other  side,  vonr  rv>TT<4if;/»ia  «rui.  j   ^  \ 

parent  income  and  with  regard  to  en^^eS."^r.lsri«IXin?*  \ 

think  it  worth  whUe  to  fit  themselves  I  S^iJd'l^.rceT^l'SS^ 


i 
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1  do  not  think  that  that  will  be  a  very  rapid  action,  not  mnch  mare  rapid 
than  has  been  going  on  lately. 

17.415.  I  quite  agree  with  yonr  feeling  in  this  matter ;  I  only  wanted 
to  haye  it  made  clear  what  yonr  reasons  were.  But  the  smally  endowed 
grammar  schools  ti  ho  do  not  carry  their  curricnlum  very  much  farther 
than  what  is  equivalent  to  Standard  YII.,  could  not  very  well  have  an 
organised  science  school  within  these  limitations  P — No,  they  will  have  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  fitting  up  laboratories,  and  workshops,  and  so  on. 

17.416.  But,  apart  from  that,  the  very  first  vear  of  a  boy  or  girl  must 
be  in  Standard  YII ,  or  equivalent  to  Standard  YII.,  the  same  as  for 
anybody  else? — ^Tes,  I  was  contemplating  rather  the  gi-ammar  schools 
which  are  above  the  highest  standard  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

17.417.  But,  with  regard  to  many  of  the  small  grammar  schools  to 
which  you  refer,  who  would,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  become  organised 
science  schools  in  order  to  get  the  grant,  is  their  eduoatiooal  curriculum 
really  of  such  a  class  as  to  be  very  much  beyond  Standard  YII.  P — I  do 
not  think  the  number  is  large,  and  that  is  one  of  our  reasons  for  not 
expecting  that  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  very  much  accelerated. 

17.418.  Then  coming  to  section  17  of  these  new  rules,  do  you  not  rather 
apprehend  that  you  will  absolutely  close  orgauised  science  night  schools. 
It  seems  to  me  you  will.  You  almost  demand  there  a  perfect  attendance 
before  you  will  pay  any  grant.  60  attendances  is  about  a  perfect  attend- 
ance in  a  night  school  p — Well,  it  is  no  more  than  we  ask  now — not  so 
much. 

# 

17.419.  And  then  you  add  to  that  also  rather  heavy  conditions  as  to  the 
subjects  to  be  taken,  and  I  confess  the  feeling  that  I  have  encountered  is 
that  this  will  practically  put  an  end  to  orgauised  science  night  schools  P — 
Oh,  no,  the  conditions  are  easier  than  they  were,  somewnat — not  very 
much,  but  they  are  easier.  The  old  night  class  will  go  on  as  before.  This 
is  a  specific  additional  payment  for  an  organised  science  night  school. 

17.420.  To  try  to  induce  the  formation  of  organised  science  night  schools  P 
— Yes,  and  we  hope  we  have  given  some  encouragement ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  these  orgauised  science  night  schools 
will  increase  very  largely.  They  are  for  adults;  and  adults  go  to  the 
school  to  learn  what  they  want  and  what  they  like;  they  will  not  go 
through  a  course  that  is  laid  down  for  them.  Therefore  there  is  sure  not 
to  be  any  very  great  increase  in  this  direction. 

17.421.  (Bean  of  Manchester.)  Still,  will  not  this  act  almost  in  a  pro- 
hibitory direction  P  Considerine  the  number  of  hours  that  these  men  are 
able  to  give  in  attendance,  considering  that  they  are  at  work,  and  con- 
sidering that  they  come  to  this  school  in  their  spare  hours,  is  it  not  a 
very  heavy  order  indeed  to  impose  upon  them  that  they  shall  be  compelled 
to  take  all  the  subjects  which  are  stoted  on  this  page  to  be  obligatory  p — 
But  they  need  not.  They  have  only  got  to  attend  an  ordinary  night  class 
and  not  an  organised  one,  and  they  wul  have  all  they  want.  I  think  there 
must  be  some  misapprehension.  This  does  not  prohibit  anything  This 
is  an  extra  reward  for  doing  something  beyond  the  ordinary.  It  is  no  use 
curtailing  those  conditions,  because  Qien  you  would  come  down  to  the 
ordinary  science  class.  Tlus  is  something  extra  for  doing  something 
better. 

17.422.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  I  think  you  have  said  that  the  limit  of  endow- 
ment that  must  not  be  exceeded  if  a  grammar  school  is  to  be  recognised 
as  an  organised  science  school  is  3001.  a  year  P — No.  I  am  afraid  T  have 
not  made  myself  clear  if  that  was  the  impression  I  conveyed.  There  is  no 
limit.  All  that  the  rules  of  the  directory  laid  down  is  this  :  "  The  grant 
"  of  payments  on  results  in  an  endowed  school,  the  endowment  of  which, 
'*  applicable  to  the  general  maintenance  of  the  school,  exceeds  3001.  a 
**  year,  or  in  which  the  education  is  wholly  or  principally  provided  for  by 
**  endowments,  must  be  the  subject  of  special  ref^^ence  to  the  Depart- 
'*  inent;  each  case  being  considered  on  its  owix  v«>eT^^^"  Then  I  said 
further  that  all  the  action  that  the  Departmeix|^  ^^a  bitherto  found  it 
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necessary  to  take  vnder  that  rale  has  been  that  where  the  school  had  aa 
endowment  of  more  than  300Z.  a  year,  we  have  not  allowed  t-hem  %o  obtain 
payment  on  the  instruction  of  their  students  in  stages  1  and  2  of  niAti&e- 
maticB.  Of  coarse,  if  some  very  highly  endowed  school  were  to  ask  far 
the  grants  from  the  Department,  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  K>Bte 
further  restriction,  bat  hitherto  for  the  schools  that  have  applied  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  make  any  restriction  beyond  what  I  nave  already 
stated. 

17.423.  In  the  list  of  organised  science  schools  1  find  Bradford  Grraznisar 
School  in  Yorkshire,  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Grammar  School  at  Nf  an sfieM 
and  the  Bablake  School  at  Coventry,  all  of  which  are  very  highly  endowed 
schools,  especially  the  two  latter,  and  they  appear  as  organised  scieace 
schools  P — I  have  no  information  with  me  as  to  the  amount  of  thdr 
endowments,  or  how  much  is  applicable  to  instraotion. 

17.424.  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  way  you  estimate  the  endow- 
ment— whether  it  is  on  the  whole  school  or  only  on  that  part  which  ia 
devoted  to  science  or  to  modern  subjects? — ^They  make  a  return  to  ths 
Department  of  the  amount  o£  their  endowment  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  applied.  In  some  cases  the  endowments  go  largely  to  almsihoases, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  only  consider  that  portion  which  is  appli- 
cable to  instruction — to  the  payment  of  teachers.  Taking  the  oase  of  ihe 
Bzudford  Grammar  School,  tney  have  358  students  under  instruction  in  the 
organised  science  school  in  science,  and  458  in  art.  They  hare  both  day 
and  evening  instruction,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  earn  payments  on 
account  of  the  instruction  of  those  stadents  in  elementary  mathematics. 
That  is  the  only  restriction  that  has  been  put  upon  thenu 

17.425.  Then,  in  the  case  of  estimating  the  endowment,  for  example,  of 
some  of  the  other  schools,  one  of  which  I  see  has  12,  another  one  lOJ, 
and  another  2,000,  or  more,  do  you  take  the  endowment  on  the  entire 
school,  or  only  on  that  part  which  is  set  aside  to  the  teaching  of  science? 
— The  endowment  on  the  whole  school — ^that  portion  of  the  endowment 
which  is  applicable  to  instruction,  whether  in  the  whole  school  or  in  the 
organised  science  school.    We  do  not  differentiate  between  those  two. 

17.426.  Sn  that  a  highly  endowed  school  is,  as  a  rule,  considered 
ineli^ble  for  your  grants  as  an  organised  science  schools  ? — ^No ;  the  only 
restriction,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  have  hitherto  placed  is  in  their 
receiving  payments  on  account  of  elementary  mathematics,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  highly  endowed  schools  do  not  ask  to  come  within  thesie 
regulations.  I  have  not  looked  up  the  specific  cases  to  which  you  refer, 
and  1  do  not  know  what  their  endowments  are. 

17.427.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  made  it  quite  clear  what  ths 

Eractical  effect  of  this  rule  has  been ;  that  in  certain  oases  where  the 
department  were  satisfied  that  the  endowments  were  above  800^  a  year, 
they  had  refused  to  give  any  grant  for  the  elementary  stages  of  mathe- 
matics, but,  with  that  exception,  that  paragraph  had  not  been  pat  into 
operation. 

17.428.  {Dr.  Fairhairn.)  With  that  exception,  any  endowed  school  in 
the  country  can  be  qualified  as  an  organised  science  school? — ^No;  it 
would  have  to  be  considered  on  its  merits  when  it  applied,  but  I  do  not 
say  that  it  would  onlv  be  restricted  in  that  way.  Let  me  give  this  as  an 
illustration :  St.  Paul's  School  takes  our  examinations  every  year,  but  it 
makes  no  claim  for  payment  on  results.  If  St.  Paul's  was  to  say.  **  We 
**  are  going  to  claim  payments  on  results,"  then  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  what  further  restriction  beyond  the  cutting  off  of  the 
elementary  mathematics  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose,  and  the  rule 
reserves  entire  power  to  the  Department  to  treat  each  school  on  its 
merits. 

17.429.  But  it  remains  with  the  school  to  determine  whether  it  will 
apply  for  recognition  or  not  ?— Certainly . 

17.430.  What  precisely  is  covered  by  "  literary  subjects  "  ? — I  think  we 
have  specified  it  as  far  as  necessary.    We  require  one  foreign  modem 
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lanffnage  as  one  portion  of  the  literary  instrnotion.    I  think  it  wonld  be 
TiTi&rstood  as  the  general  literary  instmction  of  a  school  of  that  natnre. 

17.431.  La  it  literary  or  lingnistic  P — Both. 

17.432.  {Mr,  Goekbum,)  Bat  yonr  Department  does  not  interfere,  does 
it,  ^v^ith  the  literary  cnrricnlum  of  the  school  p— If  it  is  an  organised 
science  school  it  will  in  future. 

17.433.  What — the  whole  conrse  as  fully  defined  as  the  scientific  course  P 
— INo,  we  do  not  define  it,  but  we  say  it  must  contain  that  amount. 

17.434.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  And  then  inspectors  are  to  have  regard  in 
f  atnre  to  literary  subjects  P — Tes,  and  they  may  call  in  the  assistance  of 
Her  Majesty *8  Inspector  of  Schools  to  aid  them. 

17.435.  (Gkainnan,)  Do  I  understand  that  your  Department  approve 
the  time  table  as  regards  literary  instruction  as  well  as  the  purely 
scientific  course  P — Yes. 

17,486.  In  the  first  instance  P — ^Yes. 

17.437.  And  then  your  inspector,  when  he  pays  his  visit  to  the  school, 
satisfies  himself  that  the  literary  instruction  is  efficiently  given  P — Yes. 

17.438.  (Sir  John  Htbhert.)  I  understand,  from  your  replies  to  former 
questions,  that  these  new  i*ules  for  organised  science  schools  are  meant  to 
supplement  rather  than  take  away  any  classes  of  science  Bchools  P — That 
is  so.  Al  the  present  moment  we  have  a  set  of  rules  for  organised  science 
classes,  and  these  new  rules  are  simply  a  modification  of  the  existing 
rules,  making  literary  instruction  more  distinctly  necessary  than  it  has 
been  up  to  the  present  time. 

17.439.  These  are  amendments  of  the  old  rules  P — That  is  so. 

17.440.  And  they  do  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  provision  for 
science  classes  ? — Not  in  the  least.  A  class  may  go  on  simply  as  a  class  or 
classes.  There  are  several  schools,  where  a  great  deal* of  scientific  instruc- 
tion has  been  given,  which  have  not  cared  to  take  the  organised  science 
school  course,  but  have  adopted  their  own  course,  and  obtained  their 
payments  simply  under  the  ordinary  rules.  • 

17.441.  Did  the  old  rules  with  respect  to  the  organised  science  schools 
include  provision  for  literary  or  commercial  instruction  P — ^No,  it  was  not 
definitely  insisted  on.  In  the  current  directory,  the  one  under  wliich  the 
classes  are  now  working,  the  definition  was  "  An  organised  science  school 
*'  is  one  in  which  the  instruction  in  science  is  cairied  on  methodically 
**  according  to  the  course  specified  in  section  23 ;  but  in  preparing  the 
**  time-table  provision  should  be  made  for  instruction  in  those  literary 
"  subjects  which  are  essential  for  a  good  general  education ;  **  but  we  did 
not  say  that  any  deduction  would  be  made  from  the  grant  if  that  rule  was 
not  carried  out.  Under  the  new  rules  the  literary  instruction  is  more 
specifically  insisted  on,  and  the  minimum  time  which  must  be  given  to  it 
is  stated.  It  must  be  a  minimum  of  10  hours,  including  two  hours  for 
manual  instruction.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  very  happy  way  of 
expressing  it,  but  that  there  must  be  two  hours  for  manual  instruction, 
and  there  must  be  at  least  eight  hours  of  literary  instruction. 

17.442.  What  control  have  you  over  the  provision  of  this  kind  of 
instruction,  in  addition  to  the  science  instruction  P — They  have  to  submit 
the  time-table,  and  then  our  inspector,  in  visiting  the  school,  will  see  that 
the  time  table  is  adhered  to,  and  he  may  examine  the  school;  and  if 
he  does  feel  himself  very  well  qualified  in  examining  in  literary  subjects 
he  may  ask  Her  Majesty's  Insp<)ctor  to  assist  him.  ^ 

17.443.  How  do  you  carry  out  this  provision :  "  That  ^^  ^^st  be  adapted 
**  to  students  who  have  received  an  education  eq^^^v,  \ent  to  that  set  out 
**  in  Standard  VII."  I  believe  that  is  now  aHei^^i^w)  StaTidard  YL  ?— 
**That  they  must  have  received  an  education  v^k."  %*o^^^  ^^  thsm  to 
**  enter  Standard  A'll."    That  is  the  new  form.    ^^^\v 
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17.444.  How  do  yoa  obtain  the  information  that  the  stodantB  hsc« 
received  an  edaoation  eqaiTalent  to  that  standard  ? — ^We  do  not  Attempt  te 
obtain  it. 

17.445.  Then  what  is  the  advantage  of  haying  it  in  this  provision  ? — In 
order  to  show  what  kind  of  inptmction  ia  to  be  given  in  the  echooU  and 
what  class  of  stndent  it  is  intended  for. 

17.446.  Still,  I  suppose  if  there  were  no  provision  made  for  secoring 
that  yon  should  have  this  particular  class  of  stndents,  any  class  of  studeDid 
might  come  in  P — Bat  unless  he  bad  received  an  education  of  that  kind, 
qualifying  him,  say,  to  enter  Standard  VII.  of  an  elementary  school,  tb? 
student  certainly  could  not  follow  the  course  of  science  instmetion  that  is 
laid  down. 

17.447.  {Chairman,)  I  take  it  that  what  your  regulation  means  is,  thai 
your  insneotor  will  see  that  in  theie  schools  a  certain  quality  of  instmclicm. 
IS  given  r — ^Yes. 

17,44S.  And  the  words  that  follow  "instruction"  are  simply  intended 
to  specify  wnat  the  instroction  must  be  P — ^Tes  ;  the  instmetion  which  ii 
to  l>e  given  is  such  as  is  adapted  to  a  sttldent  who  has  already  obtained 
instruction  of  a  certain  degree. 

17.449.  It  does  not  relate  to  the  indindnal,  but  merely  to  the  standakrd 
of  instruction  P — Tes ;  it  says,  "  course  of  education  in  science  combined 
'*  with  literary  and  commercial  instruction  adapted  to  students  who  have 
*'  received  such  and  such  an  education."  If  the  inspector  went  into  a 
school  and  found  them  giving  instruction  such  as  would  be  required 
for  children  in  Standard  III.  or  lY.,  he  would  report  that  that  was  not  a 
proper  system  of  instruction  fur  an  organised  science  schooL 

17.450.  {Sir  J.  Hihherf.)  And  he  visits,  I  suppose,  from  time  to  time; 
he  does  not  pay  an  annual  visit  merely  P — Up  to  the  present  time,  with 
our  staff  of  inspectors,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  visit  constantly:  in 
future  the  inspectors  will  make  several  visiis  in  the  year. 

17,4*M.  That  is  possibly  owing  to  inspectors  residing  in  the  districts  ?~ 
Tes,  and  to  the  great  increase  in  number. 

17,452-3.  What  do  you  suppose  will  be  the  operation  financially,  so 
far  as  the  estimates  are  concerned,  of  these  new  rules  P  Do  you  expect 
that  it  will  increase  the  grant  or  reduce  the  g^ntP — As  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  estimate,  the  rate  per  student  in  an  organised  science 
school  under  the  new  rules  will  be,  if  anything,  rather  less  than  the 
rate  per  student  under  the  existing  rules.  On  the  other  hand  organised 
science  schools  have  under  the  old  rules  been  increasing  steadily  and 
somewhat  rapidly ;  the  increase  may  be  slightly  accelerated,  but  we  do 
not  think  it  will  be  largely  accelerated. 

17.454.  I  understand  that  to  be  case.  Now  I  want  to  ask  a  question 
with  respect  to  this  alteration  as  to  the  limit  of  income.  In  vour  Depari- 
ment,  as  the  abatement  in  the  income- tax  has  been  altered  from  time  t3 
time,  has  it  been  customary  for  you  to  alter  your  rules  with  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  payments  can  be  obtained  P — Yes.  The  object  is  thij :  the 
committee  have  to  certify  as  to  the  income.  If  a  man  says  that  his 
income  is  so  much,  you  cannot  verify  that,  and  you  cannot  ask  the 
income-tax  collector  to  give  a  certificate  as  to  the  man's  income ;  but  yon 
can  always  tell  the  man,  if  you  have  a  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
income,  that  he  must  produce  from  the  income-tax  collector  a  certificate 
that  he  has  made  good  his  claim  to  abatement.  Therefore  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  the  limit  the  same  as  the  limit  of  income-tax  abatement. 

17.455.  Is  that  ever  put  into  operation;  is  anyone  ever  required  to 
show  that  he  is  exemptea  P — I  believe  that  is  often  done  by  committees. 
The  committees  have  to  certify,  and  they  tell  the  person,  if  they  are 
doubtful  about  him,  "  You  can  satisfy  us  by  producing  a  certificate  that 
'*  you  have  made  good  your  claim  for  abatement.'' 

17.456.  (Chairman.)  But  why  does  that  make  it  necessaiv  to  raise  the 
limit  from  400Z.  to  500Z. ;  becaose  he  could  produce  a  certificate  showing 
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tbe  abatementy  what  ever  the  limit  might  be  ? — No,  because  I  beUeye  the 
income-tax  collector  has  no  right  to  say  what  yonr  income  is,  but  he  can 
pi^e  a  certiticate  that  you  have  made  good  your  claim  to  abatement.  If 
it  yras  400Z.,  he  would  be  certifying  to  the  amount  of  your  income. 

17.457.  {Sir  John  Hibbert.)  But  if  he  substantiated  his  claim  it  would  be 
equally  good,  whether  the  limit  was  400L  or  500Z.  P — ^But  the  difficulty  is 
ifO  substantiate  the  amount. 

17.458.  {Mr.  GoeJeburn.)  The  collector  may  not  give  any  return,  excepts 
6001.  and  below. 

17.459.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  Of  course  the  income-tax  collector  does  not 
know. 

17.460.  {Chairman.)  lie  is  not  allowed  to  give  any  figure. 

17.461.  {Sir  John  Hibbert.)  But  he  would  claim  his  exemption  in  just 
the  same  way  whether  it  was  400^  or  500L  P — Certainly  he  would,  but  he 
could  not  satisfy  the  committee. 

17.462.  {Chairman.)  On  what  pnnciple  was  the  line  of  4002.  a  year 
originally  taken  ? — Because  it  was  the  line  of  the  income-tax  abatement. 

17,403.  But  that  was  taken  as  a  definition  of  the  industrial  classes,  I 
suppose,  who  required  this  kind  of  education  ? — Yes.  Of  course  it  is 
Tery  difficult  to  take  any  arbitrary  limit,  and  the  income-tax  abatement 
gaye  a  certain  reasonable  ground ;  and  it  had  this  advantage,  that  it 
enabled  you  to  get  a  certificate  in  any  case  of  doubt,  whereas  if  your  limit 
is  less  than  the  abatement  you  cannot  get  a  certificate  which  meets  the 
point. 

17,46i.  But  I  understand  it  has  now  been  raised,  not  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  but  purely  as  a  matter  of  convenience? — On  the  same  principle 
that  it  was  fixed  at  4002.  before,  it  is  now  taken  at  5002. 

17.465.  But  do  you  contend  that  the  c^ass  with  incomes  between  4002. 
and  5002.  require  more  aid  for  this  kind  of  education  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago ;  or  do  you  consider  that  Parliament,  in  raising  the  limits  of 
the  income  tax,  has  laid  down  the  principle  that  this  class  is  to  bo 
regarded  as  a  class  requiring  moi*e  State  aid  P->The  Legislature,  havine 
for  certain  reasons  considered  that  an  income  of  a  certain  amount  justided 
an  abatement  for  the  income  tax,  and  the  Legislature  having  raised  that 
limit,  it  seemed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
that  the  same  reason  would  apply  as  did  previously  to  fixing  the  limit. 

17.466.  {Sir  John  Hibberf,)  Admitting,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  that 
it  is  advisable  to  do  as  you  have  done  here,  to  alter  it  from  4002.  to  5002., 
would  it  not  be  true  to  say  that  this  is  really  an  extension  of  these  classes 
to  a  larger  number  of  people?— Yes,  but  the  numbers  are  excessively 
small  that  will  be  benefited  in  this  way. 

17.467.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? — The  number  of  cases  in  these  schools  in 
which  the  dinerence  between  the  4002.  and  the  5002.  limit  would  operate 
would  be  excessively  small ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Department  has 
now  imposed  on  the  organised  science  school  a  restriction  which  did  not 
exist  under  the  old  rules ;  that  is  to  say,  they  haye  to  certify  for  each 
individual  student,  whereas  formerly  we  took  them  en  bloc  as  qualified. 
The  one  will  fully  compensate  for  the  other  as  far  as  grants  are  concerned. 

17.468.  That  may  be  so,  but  perhaps  yon  are  not  aware  that  the  increase 
from  4002.  to  5002.  admits  a  very  large  number  of  people — many  hundred 
thousands  P — Yes,  but  if  you  take  the  per-centage  of  tnote  who  happen  to 
come  into  organised  science  schools,  1  think  it  will  be  found  to  be 
excessively  small. 

17.469.  {Chairman.)  Does  your  Department  give  aid  to  any  of  the 
schools  which  are  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  EdT^catio^  ^^^^ — ^^' 

17.470.  You  do  not  consider  yourself  in  any  way  ^  ^cl^^^^  ^^™  K^'^i'ag 
them  aid,  either  as  organised  science  schools  or  ^IJ^^V&e,  because  they 
are  getting  aid  from  the  Treasury  in  other  dir^-^Vx©  ^-JWe  had  some 
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correspondence  with  the  Treasary  on  that  sabject,  and  I  cannot  remember 
at  the  moment  how  it  was  decided. 

17,471.  Perhaps  yon  will  give  ns  that  ic formation? — I  will.  I  6nd  on 
reference  to  the  official  papers  that  the  question  was  raised  bjtbe  29^ each 
Cor}M)ration  in  1890,  as  to  whether,  if  a  scheme  which  they  were  lonnn- 
hkting,  with  a  riew  to  localising  one  of  the  schools  at  Neath,  under  tlie 
Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  were  carried  out,  grants  upon  sciei^oe 
teaching  would  be  made  to  bnch  schools  upon  the  same  basis  as  to  ordinarj 
Bcience  and  art  schools.  On  this  some  correspondence  took  place  wit£>  , 
the  Treasury,  and  it  was  decided  in  February  1890  that  a  ret  am  shcnld 
be  made  to  the  Treasury,  from  year  to  year,  of  all  grants  made  hy  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  schools  under  the  Welsh  Intermc^iasi^ 
Education  Act,  to  enable  their  Lordships  to  make  whatever  ded.nctiofQs 
they  considered  appropriate  in  fixing  the  grant  under  sub-section  9  (2)  d 
that  Act.  Subsequently,  on  the  18ui  June  1891 ,  there  was  a  depntatkn 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  consisting  of  the  late  Lord  wAberdare 
and  others.     Mr.  Goschen  is  reported  to  have  replied  as  follows  on  this 

matter : "  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  that  the  science 

"  and  art  grant  should  \ye  given  simultaneously  witn  the  grant  whicsh  voa 
*'  would  derive  from  the  Treasury  under  the  Act,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
"  give  au  unfavourable  answer."    (Cheers.)     "  I  think  that  there  is  con- 
**  siderable  force  in  your  argument ;  but  there  again  I  must  consnlt  with 
"  Lord  Cranbrook  and  the  authorities  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
'*  before  I  can  give  any  final  decision  on  the  point.     We  do  not  wish  to 
"  take  advantage,  in  the  manner  suggested,  so  that  you  would,  lose  as 
**  jinch  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  science  and  art  grant  as  you  would  gain 
"  by  the  Litermediate   Education  Bill.    I  acc3pt  the  decision  of  the 
**  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  intended  that  the  educational  resources 
'*  in  Wales  should  be  increased  by  a  grant  equivalent  to  the  halfpenny 
"  rate.     I  look  upon  that  as  the  policy  of  the  Govommcnt,  and  the 
'*  Government  will  be  prepared  tj  act  loyally  up  to  that  general  view.'* 

There  are  only  three  organised  science  schools  in  Wales 

at  present    They  are  school  board  schools,  and  therefore  not  under  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned; 
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Handed  in  by  Mist  Woods,  of  the  Maria  Orey  Traini'ftg  College. 

See  Question  12,228. 


EXTENSION  FUND,  13^4S/.  2#.  4d. 


Abstract  vsom  Aggodvts  op  thb  Socibtt.  1887-1894. 


£       t.   d. 

iS 

«.     d. 

Cost  of  new  buildings 

. 

11,725     7  11 

Moving  snd  fornitare,  1892 

- 

286     2     2 

1893     -        . 

- 

104  10    0 

„                     „          1894 

• 

78     3     6 

12.194 

3     7 

Preliminmry  and  legal  charges 

181    19     0 

New  Institution : — 

Deficit  on  college  and  school,  1892 

■     n                       «        1893        - 

>r       18W  (es- 

267  15     7 
231  13  10 

384  17     2 

12^375   16     7 

884     6     7 

19,260     S     S 

Gbrbbal  Funds  Accooitt. 


»» 
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t> 
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f» 

M 

n 

j» 
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ft 
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ft 

9$ 

If 

Au 

Annnal  deficits  ou  the  Maria  Grey  School 
and  College  made  up  by  the  Council  and 
Friends : — 
Deficit  on  School  to  June  1887     - 

1888  - 

1889  . 

1890  - 

1891  - 
Aug.  1892  - 

(Arerage  loss  on   school  per  annum 

2462.  8s.  lid.) 
Deficit  on  college  to  1890 

1892     .        .        - 


(Ayerage   loss  on  collie  per  annum 

68/.  Os.  nd.) 
N.B. — All  subscriptions  and  donations 
credited  to  the  college  accounts 


A 

s.     d. 

£ 
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d 

M90 

19     4 

363 
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240 
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390 

16  10 
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16     9 

818 
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COITTRIBUTIOIIS  TO  THE  SOdBTT   BIKC£  ITS   FoUKDATION  IS   1877. 


Gaarantee  fund  to  start  the  college  (upeat) 
Guaiaotee  fiind    to    start  the  Maria  Grey 
School  (spent)           -          -            -        - 

£       s.    d, 
1,351     7     6 

1,575     0    0 

£       «.    d, 

2,916     7     6* 
4,542  17     9 
2,426  19     2 

13,242     2     4 

Annual  subscriptions  and  donations* 
Scholanhipsf           .... 
Building  Fund : — 

Donations                       ... 

Pfufifer  award        -           •            -        - 

9,059     5     6 
4,182  16  10 

23,128     6     9 

Principars  Loan  Fund  (126/.)  has  been  in  use  since  1883 ;  available  balance  now 
65/.  16«.  7d.    25  studenu  have  borrowed ;  20  have  repaid. 

*  Annual  subsciiptioDS  and  donations  now  avunwe  WU.  a  year. 

t  Scholambip  fund  now  averages  160^  a  year,  including  Old  Students'  Association  Scholarship 
of  about  12/.  per  annum. 
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Abstracts  of  Accounts,  1886-1894. 


Year. 

No.  of 
Students. 

Fees 
per  Head, 
ATerage. 

Cost  of  each  Pupil  per  Head 

t 

Deficit 

Tuition. 

House,  &c. 

Total 

« 

per  Head.' 

£    a.  d. 

£    s.    d. 

1 
A   s,    d.     A    8, 

d. 

£   8,    d. 

1886  . 

53 

27  19    4 

23     6    0 

7  12    6     30  18 

6 

2  19     2 

1887    - 

45 

27  10    4 

23     8     4 

8     8     4     31  16 

8 

4     6     4 

1888  - 

48 

27  15     8 

24  17     0 

9     2     2      33  19 

2 

6     3  11. 

1889    - 

49 

26  18     9 

20  14     0 

7  12     3     28     6 

3 

1     7     6 

1890  - 

60 

28     7     6 

20  17     0 

7     8     8  1  28     5 

8 

« 

1891  - 

87 

27     9     3 

27     7     6 

11   10    4  I  38  17 

10 

11     8     7 

1892    . 

45 

25  17    8 

23     6     2 

9     4     0      32  10 

2 

6  12     6 

1893  - 

44 

27     3  10 

24  13     0 

5     3     0  '  29  16 

0 

2  12     2 

1894  - 

33 

26     4  10 

30  17     3 

7  17  10  .  38  15 

1 

12  10     3 

48     0     5 

♦plus  I  10 

9)399 

245     6     9 

219     6     3 

73  19     1  |293     5 

4 

47  18     7 

Ayerage    ] 
per  student  \ 

44i 

27     5     2^ 

24     7     4i 

8     4     4} 

32  11 

H 

5     6     6^ 

per  year.  J 

i    88569. 
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BEONDESBUET  AND  KILBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASD  KTNDEBGABTeW. 


Aenskon  ov  Acoouni 


Yew. 

; 
No.  of   :       Fee* 

Co*tof«whStDdent 

!>etHeMl. 

I>efieH 

Pupil*. 

pnH<.d. 

TaitioD.    |Hoo«,&c. 

Tot»I. 

perH-d. 

ISai       (one 

18»S   -'      - 
I8>4      (Mt>- 

so 

78 
,0, 

8  10     8 

sue 

9  10    S 

»    M.    <t.       t.    *.    d. 
10  IT    8       6     15 

g     I     4f     S  19  10| 
T  U     8  1     8     6     8 

A    :     d. 

1<  18      7 

19    3      3 
10    «  11 

A     m.    i. 
IS      B     9 

«      7     7 
O    10      » 

»)SOB 

93  I*    0 

97  13    91    n     7  llj 

S9     1     9 

16      «      » 

^EL^} 

«'l 

r  11   8 

9     4    7 

S   16     0 

"°'l 

5       8    11 

APPENDIX  No.  2. 


Banded  in  hy  Miu  Lumby  and  Mr*.  Wtthiel,  Attociaiion  of  din»lant 

Mitirenat.  See  Quextioii  13,044. 
A. — Table  Bhoning  averages  for  (1)  Salariee  of  Asaistant  miatresses  ; 
(2)  Number  of  pnptU  per  leooher ;  (3j  Coat  of  edacatiuD  and  eipenditare 
on  teftch'ng,  for  26  endowed  echools,  all  nnmborins  more  than  100  papils, 
Bnd35  Hchootx  of  the  Giria'  Pnblic  Day  Schools  Gompany,  amnged  in 
gronps  according  to  expense. 

B. — Statement  showing  range  of  average  aalariea,  including  that  of  tib» 
headmiatreaa,  in  34  endowed  echoola. 

C. — Table  ahowing  decr«asiag  coat  of  education  with  inoreasiiig 
namborfl  founded  on  the  accounts  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools 
Company  on  «n  average  of  the  5  yeara,  1888-92. 

D. — Table  showitLg  eatimated  minimum  scale  of  aalaries  calculated  on 
the  principle  of  capitation  feea,  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cojC  to  ba  apent 
■on  asaiatanle. 

A. — TiBLi  showing  Averages  for  (I)  S^lahies  of  Assiitaht  MisiKiasss; 
(2)  NuiiB£E  of  FnpiLa  per  TEicnEB,  (3)  Cost  of  BoncAtiox  and 
ExFE.vniTUBE  on  Teaching  ;  for  26  Khdoweo  Scbools,  all  nnroberiDg 
tnore  than  100  Puwra,  and  35  ScBOOU  of  the  Giels'  Public  Da.t 
S(;iiaou  CoHFAST,  arranged  in  Qkovfs  according  to  Average 
Salabies  of  AssiSTASTS. 


I 


» 1     II  NumSr  I     !  I    Cart  ol  ItS'iJ;"!.  '  J^l, '.  NnmTj  No,  of 
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The  cost  in  each  case  includes  music,  which  is  paid  for  by  an  extra  fee. 
The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  without  this  extra  would  be  more  than 
in  the  Table. 

The  figures  for  I.  B.  without  extras  are : — 


I.B. 


G.P.D.S. 


118    0    0 


16*6 


6  16  10 


8  16    7 


11  ISO 


The  schools  included  in  this  Table  are  taken  at  random,  not  selected  in 
any  way.    The  highest  cost  is  about  202. ;  the  lowest  about  Zl.  lOs.  Od, 


B.— 


StatbH£NT  showing  Bangs  of  Atebage  Salabies,  including  that  of  the 
Hbadmistbess,  in  84  Endowed  Schools. 

£ 
In  1  school  the  average  salary  is  -      60 


9f 

9« 
»» 
H 


9  schools 

8 

4 

3 

2      „ 

1  school 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


ft 
>» 

99 


99 
99 
>• 
ft 


fl 


» 

«> 
99 
99 
99 
9» 
»r 
99 
99 
99 


is  below  100 
120 
140 
160 
160 
175 
185 
195 
200 
210 
225 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Total  No.  of  schools  84 


C — Table  showing  decreasing  Cost  of  Education  with  increasing 
Nuubebs,  founded  on  the  Accounts  of  the  G-ibls'  Public  Day 
Schools  Coupany  on  an  Average  of  the  Five  Yeabs,  1888-92. 


Nnmber  of  Pupils. 

100. 

160. 

200. 

260. 

800. 

850. 

400. 

• 

Total  cost  of  education  in  £*§ 
Increment  of  oost  for  60  pupils 

£ 
1^14 

£ 
2,110 

406 

£ 

2.669 

4W 

£ 
3,116 

666 

£ 
3,600 

494 

£ 

4.189 

680 

£ 
4i617 

428 

Cost  per  pupil 
Cost  per  pupil  iu  each  additional  60 

16*14 

1407 
0*92 

12*79 
8-98 

12*46 
11*12 

12-03 

9*88 

11*97 
11*6 

11-64 
8*66 

»                  M                  M                100 

0 

v.. 

*45 

10*6 

10 

V-'                           ' 

160 

IC 

\ 

10 

For  this  Table  the  schools  are  grouped  sq  that  the  average  of  each 
fiproup  is  100, 150,  &o.  Sinne  thej  are  calculated  on  the  average  of  the 
five  years,  and  there  are  35  schools,  the  total  n amber  of  observations  is 
175.  There  is,  however,  onlj  one  school  of  350  and  two  of  as  many 
as  400. 

Interest  on  capital  expenditure  is  not  included. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


D  — ConPAJLLTivB  Tjlblb  of  WoKTiHG  ExFEKSES,  Calculated  at  the  lowest 
poMible  CoBt  per  Pupil  to  ensure  Salambs  to  the  Teachkm  on 
which  they  can  live,  in  Schools  of— 


A. 

B. 

c. 

I>- 

lOOpnpilcallSl. 

£ 
1400 

160  pupils  at  111.    £       MO  pupils  at  101.  £     1 
=  1,860  j                         =  2,000  j 

250  pupils  at  1«^-  Jt 

Eent 

90 

-    100  1 

1 

.    160 

-250 

Batei»  taxes,  insa< 
imnce     • 

95 

-      40 

.     60 

m                                ■ 

-       85 

Aepain     - 

18 

•     20 

1 

-     80  I  - 

.       60 

Denrmatioii     on 
funiiture 

>      80 

1 
.      25, 

.     30  ;  - 

.       S& 

Wages      - 

80 

-      90 

.   100    • 

.     110 

Fttcljightiiis      • 

.    ao 

•      86 

.      46 

- 

-     so 

Printing    - 

'     10 

.      12 

-     16 

•                                          4 

-       17 

Library     • 

s 

4 

-       6 

•                                           « 

& 

PriMt 

•      16 

.     20 

-     80     . 

1 

-       » 

Miioellancous 

•     SO 

-     40 

•      60 

•                                          ■ 

-       00 

Ezaminera*  feet 

•      15 

1 

.     18 

•     80 

•                                           ■ 

.      £» 

Snluriear-        « 

Salaries:-       e           I  SaJarieir-     B           ,  S^wies: 

9 

Head    uiia- 

Head  mis«                     Headmis- 

Mesa mis- 

treu        -    tfiC 

tress          -250 

tress        -800 

tress        -    SSO 

0    assistant 

7  assistant 

Bssslstant 

0  assistant 

mistresses  -  IZl 

mistresses   160 

mistresses  100 

mistresses   180 

U< 

ISO 

140 

160 

10( 

120 

180 

140 

1« 

100 

120 

ISO 

« 

100 

120 

120 

Drrwing  and 

100 

100 

120 

siufting      -    9( 

80 

100 

116 

Drawing  and 

80 

100 

singing     -  100 

Drawing  and                                      80 
singing     -110              ^       .          . 

Drawing  and 

singing     •  120 

900 

1,180 

1,880 

UBK 

U46 

1,684 

1385 

2,828 

Suri'lus    - 

>       54 

£1^00 

• 

.  lie 

-    115 

• 

-      1» 

Total 

£1/60 

£2,000 

£2,800 

Kotet. 

(a.)  Estimates  for  rent,  rates,  fuel,  and  lighting  would  varpr  with  the  locality,  but  in  no  <»se 
would  the  rent  charged  allow  for  thoroughly  satisfactory  buildings  and  playground  (t.^^  allow 
for  oiher  than  makeshift  buildings).  ,     ,  ^  ^^        x      *  ^      i.  ^ 

ifr.)  No  interest  has  been  charged  on  capital,  as  the  schools  have  not  been  timted  as  worted 
for  private  profit.  . 

(c.)  No  allowauce  has  been  made  for  any  annual  increase  in  sslanes. 

Oonelutians, 

fnor  their  average  annual  "j   a 


r  the  nnmber  of  pupils 


In  case  A  < 

must 
below 

never 

"      ? 

f» 

»f 

»9 

$9 

fall 


?1  1AA  J  ^^  (exclusive  of  charge  L« 
V  ^^  1  for  stationery)  be  less  r^ 
•J  L    than         .  .  -J 


160 

200 
250 


$9 


ft 


11 

lOj 
lOi 


u 
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IpPENDIX  No.  3. 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  0.  Martin  and  Mr.  J.  Montgomery^  representing  the 
Aeeociation  of  Aaeistant  Masters.  See  Queetions  13,091,  13,105,  13,133, 
13,149, 13,191, 13,908. 


APPENDIX. 

A.  Analysis  of  the  approved  Schemes  of  the  Charity  Oommission  for  the 

Administratioa  of  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys,  up  to  October  1894. 

B.  Tables  compiled  from  the  Statements  of  Accounts  obtainable  at  the 

Charity  Commission. 

0.  Form  for  the  Return  of  Financial  and  other  Particulars  of  Educational 
and  Mixed  Endowments. 

D.  Table  showing  the  Estimated  necessary  Cost  of  Maintenance  for  new 

Second  Grade  Day  Schools  for  Boys. 

E.  Table  showing  Averages  of  Salaries,   &o.  in  Endowed    Secondary 

Schools  for  Boys. 

F.  Table  showing  the  Yearly  Tuition  and  Boarding  Fees   in  Public 

Secondary  Schools  for  Boys. 

G.  Table  showing  the  Academical  Qualifications  of  the  Head  Masters  of 

Public  Secondary  Schools. 

U.  Table  showing  the  Academical  Qualifications  of  the  Assistant  Masters 
of  Public  Secondary  Schools. 
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A. 

Analysis  of  the  Approvid  Schemes  of  the  Chabitt  Commission  for   the 
Abminisi&ation  of  Seoovda&t  Schools  for  Bots,  up  to  October  1894. 

Number  of  Schemes  .  .  -  -  -  -     409 

Appointment  of  headmaster ;  nnmber  of  cases  in  which — 

A  degree  is  essential    -----  -      183 

Membership  of  the  Church  of  England  is  required    -  -        31 

Appointment  of  assistant  masters;  number  of  cases  in  -vrhicfa. 
the  appointment  is  in  the  hands  of— 
The  goTemors  ------  -        50 

The  headmaster,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governore    -  4 

The  headmaster  -  -  "    •       "    •  "     ^^ 

Dismissal  of  assistant  masters ;  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
power  is  given  to — 

The  governors  ------  -        50 

The  headmaster,  subject  to  ax^  appeal  to  the  governors  -        42 

The  headmaster,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  governors  if 

expense  has  been  incurred  in  setting  up  a  boarding-hoase  4r 

The  headmaster,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors    -  ^ 

The  headmaster  -----  -     3U9 

Mode  of  payment  of  assistant  master;  number  of  casea  in 
which — 
Salaries  are  flied  by  the  governors    -  -  -  -        54 

An  assigned  sum  is  distributed  by  the  headmaster,  subject 

to  the  approval  of  the  governors     -  -  -  -     339 

An  assigned  sum  is  distributed  by  the  headmaster   -  -        14 

No  method  is  stated     ------         si 


B. 

Tables  compiled  from  the  Statements  of  Accounts,  obtainable  at  the 
Charity  Commission  in  October  1894',  of  Endowments  devoted  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  Secondaut  Education. 

Intboductory  Note. 

The  governors  of  all  educational  and  all  mixed  endowments  are  required, 
in  accordance  with  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  to  make  annual  financial 
returns  to  the  Charity  Commission. 

The  following  schools  (deriving  income  from  endowment)  either  return 
no  accounts,  or  give  only  the  sum  total  paid  from  the  charity  to  the  school 
with  occasional  accounts  of  special  exhibition  funds: — Charterhouse, 
Eton,  Harrow,  Merchant  Taylors,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  Westminster, 
Winchester. 

Some  schools  do  not  send  in  returns  every  year.  In  the  following^ 
tables  the  most  recent  account  available  in  October  18d4  has  been  taken 
in  each  case,  and  some  of  the  figures  contributing  to  the  totals  go  back 
as  far  as  1886. 

There  is  no  published  official  list  of  secondary  endowed  schools,  but,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  following  tables  include  all  endowed 
secondary  boys'  schools  in  England  and  Wales  of  which  the  accounts  were 
obtainable  and  contained  the  particulars  required. 
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For  the  purpose  of  the  return,  Form  No.  105  is  issued  by  the  Charity 
Commission.  In  several  cages  the  returns  are  not  complete,  and  whore 
more  than  one  school  derive  income  from  the  same  endowment  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  separate  the  accounts  of  the  different  schools. 

In  consulting  the  tables  the  following  facts  must  be  boine  in  mind  in 
connexion  with  the  following  headings  and  sub-headings  of  Form  105. 

Tuition  Fees. — The  number  and  the  rate  are  asked  for  but  are  often 
omitted. 

Fees  E emitted. — The  form  requires  * '  a  statement  of  number,  rate,  and 
"  total  amount  of  any  fees  remitted  to  be  added  here,  with  reference  to 
'*  clauses  of  scheme  or  other  authority  under  which  such  fees  are  not 
"  charged,"  and  this  amount  is  sometimes  included  in  the  total  of 
receipts. 

Other  R^evpis. — llnder  this  head  it  is  necesBary  to  include  all  receipts 
other  than  those  fropi  endowment  and  fees.  Such  receipts  are  in  some 
instances  given  in  one  total,  in  other  instances  sub-headings  are  made  for 
hostel ;  sales  of  stock,  land,  &c. ;  county  council  or  corporation  grants ;  &c. 

Rates  Taxes,  Outgoings,  and  Expenses  of  Management. — This  applies  to 
the  property,  &c.,  from  which  the  endowment  is  derived  as  well  as  to- 
school  buildings. 

Capitation  Payment  (to  headmaster). — The  form  asks  for  the  number,, 
rate,  and  total  capitation  payments,  but  the  number  and  rate  are  often 
omitted.  This  sub- heading  is  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  from  the 
form  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school.  It  is  assumed  in  the  following 
tables  that  a  capitation  payment  is  made  on  every  pupil,  but  this  is 
probably  not  true  in  a  few  cases. 

Payments  to  Assistant  Masters. — The  number  of  assistant  masters  is 
asked  for,  but  in  about  half  of  the  returns  it  is  not  given.  The  form 
makes  no  distinction  between  resident,  non-resident,  and  visiting  masters. 
As  far  as  the  accounts  permit  of  a  distinction  being  drawn  between 
visiting  masters  and  other  mat^ters,  no  visiting  masters  are  included  in 
the  calculation  of  the  average  salaries  of  assistant  masters. 

Payments  for  School  Plant  or  Apparabvs, — ^The  total  given  under  this  * 
head  is  often  very  small,  e.g.  (the  total  expenditure  of  the  school  is  in 
parenthesis),  19«.  (1,987Z.),  Us.  hd.  (1.360?.),  8ir.  6d.  (879L),  2s.  2d.  {4MI.). 

Scholarships, — ^Where  the  total  of  fees  remitted  is  included  in  the  total 
of  receipts  it  is  included  in  the  payments  under  this  head. 

**  Other  Payments." — There  is  no  such  heading  corresponding  to  **  other 
receipts,''  and  payments  for  which  no  provision  is  made  in  the  form  either 
are  given  in  one  total  under  this  head  or  separate  headings  are  made, 
where  space  permits,  for  investment  and  repayment  of  loans,  new 
buildings,  hostel  expenses,  &c. 
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SuMKAEY  of  Beceipts  Bod  Patments  taken   from  SxATBicEiiTa  of 

SfCOKDAXT 


Receipts. 


Balances  io  hand  at  beginniDg  of  accounts 

1.    Fh>]n  real  estate  -  .  -  -  - 

S.        „    personal  estate         •  .  .  . 

3.  „    entrance  and  registration  fees 

4.  „    tuition  fees  -  -  -  -  - 

5.  „    special  fees  -  -  -  -  - 

fi.  Fees  remitted  •  «  •  - 

7.  Other  receipts : — 

Hostel   -  .  -  . 

Sales  of  stock,  land,  &c. 

County  council  or  corporation  grants     - 

MiscellaDeous  (including  receipt?  from  schools 
giving  no  details)       -  -  -  - 

Total  receipts 

Debit  balances  at  close  of  accounts 


To*al#». 


Per-ecctage 
of  Keoeipts. 


Total 
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Accounts  returned  to  the  Chabitt  Commission  from  401  Endowed 
Schools. 


Balances  from  last  accounts    - 


1.  Rates,      taxes,     outgoings,     and    expenses     of 

management      .  .  -  .  • 

2.  Payments  to  non-edacational  purposes     - 

8.  Payments  in  respect  of  public  elementary  schools  - 

4.  Pensions  to  former  teachers  or  officers 

5.  Contributions  to  pension  or  superannuation  fund 

6.  School  expenses : — 


Payments  to  hea.imasters:  — 
Fixed  stipends 
Capitation  payments 


-  £47,286 

-  £96,892 


Payments  to  headmasters  and    assistant   mas- 
ters where  the  salaries  are  inseparable  - 

Payments  to  assistant  masters  -            -  - 

Payments  for  school  plant  or  apparatus 

Examination  expenses  -            .           -  - 

Cost  of  prizes        -  -        - 

Payments  for  repairs  and  care  of  8ch<iol  buildings 

Payments  to  repairs  and  improvement  fund 

7.  Scholarships         -            .            -            -  - 

8.  Sxhibitions          -            -            -            -  - 

9.  Payments  to  girls'  schools            .            -  - 

10.  Investments  and  repayment  of  loans 

11.  New  buildings      -  -  -  -  - 

12.  Hostel  expenses    -  -  -  -  - 

13.  Other  payments  (including  payments  by  schools 

giving  no  details)  -  -  -  - 

Total  payments  ... 

B?  lances  in  hand  at  close  of  accounts 


34,253 


114,599 

27,840 

5,123 

8,538 

1,541 


144,178 

4,585 

289,802 

18,985 

6,657 

4,276 

36,820 

2,995 

26,164 

16,138 

27,908 

38,753 

89,726 

49,254 

39,844 


887,924 
57,510 
945,4^4 


Per-centage 
of  Payment?. 


£ 
3-857 


12*906 

8*185 

*576 

•961 

•178 


36-237 

-510 

27*007 

2*188 

•749 

•481 

4-146 

*837J 
2-946 
1-817 
3142 
4-364 
4-474 
5*547 

4*487 


o« 


o 


99*990 
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ExpsirBinnLB  on  Ten  Endowed  Seooitbakt  Schools  for  Bots,  wx^b 
average  of  abont  100  Scholars,  showing  the  Cost  of  EdncBtiaii  vr 
Head ;  compiled  from  Statements  of  Aoconnts  returned  to  the  Chamj 
Commission. 

Note  1.  The  10  schools  are : — 

Bath,  King  Edward's  SohooL 

Chesterfield,  Grammar  SohooL 

Longhborongh,  Grammar  SchooL 

Lonth,  Xing  Edward  VL's  Grammar  SohooL 

Lncton,  Pierrepont's  SchooL 

Morpeth,  Grammar  SchooL 

Peterborongh,  Deacon's  SchooL 

Pocklinj^ton,  Grammar  SchooL 

Stonrbndge,  King  Edward  YI/s  Ghrammar  SchooL 

Wotton-nnder-Edge,  Berkeley's  Grammar  SchooL 

2.  Of  schools  giving  complete  retoms  the  above  10  are  the  neftrest  to 
100  in  the  number  of  pupils  on  whom  capitation  payments  were  made. 

3.  The  items  of  school  expenditure  taken  are  those  given  under  iht 
head  of  '*  School  expenses  '*  m  Form  105*  with  '*  Bates,  taxes,  oatgoingi; 
and  expenses  of  management,"  and  "  Pension  or  superannuation  fond." 

4.  Tnere  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  of  200  or  200  giving 
complete  returns  for  the  compilation  of  similar  tables. 


Total  for 

the 
10  Schools. 


Number  of  Pupils  on  whom  Cspitation  Payments 

were  made. 


Receipts — 
From  endowment  ... 

„     fees  .  -  -  - 

„     county  council  or  corporation  grants 
Other  receipts    .... 

Total  receipts 


Payments- 
Salary  of  headmaster     .  .  -  - 

Salaries  of  (43)  assistant  masters 

School  plant  and  apparatus       .  -           - 

Examination  expenses  .           .  -           - 

Cost  of  prizes    -            -           -  -           - 

Repairs  and  care  of  school  bmldings  - 

Repairs  and  improvement  fund  -  -            - 

Pension  or  superannuation  fund 

Rates,  taxes,  outgoings,  and  expenses  of  management 

Total  payments 


Cost  of  education  per  head 

Range  of  cost  of  education  in  the  10  schools 


-  12.48 

-  4*8Stol8-5s 
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Analtbis  of  Salabixs  of  HsADMAcrrBBs  of  Eksowed  Seoondabt  Schools, 
compiled  from  Btatemekts  of  Accounts  retamed  to  the  Chabitt 
Commission. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Over 
Between 

»      " 
t» 

» 

>»      " 
»> 
» 
»> 

Under 


1,900  and 

1,800 

1»700 

1,600 

1,500 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

800 

700 

600 

500 

400 

300 

200 

100 


» 


i> 


»» 
»> 


i> 


£ 

2,000 

2,000 

1,S00 

1,800 

1,700 

1,600 

1,500 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

800 

700 

600 

500 

400 

300 

200 

-     100 


8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

8 

8 

1 

5 

11 

20 

20 

40 

79 

78 

72 

20 


Total 


361 


Ayebage  Salabibs  of  Assistant  Mastebs  in  Endowed  Sbcondabt  Schools, 
compiled  from  Statehents  of  Accounts  retamed  to  the  Ohabity  Commission. 


Nnmber  of  Schools. 

• 

Number  of 
Assistant 
Masters. 

Total 
Salaries. 

Average. 

• 

10  (first  grade  schools) 
190  (other  schools;  &-st  and  second 
grade). 

£ 

251 
899 

£ 
60,986 
94,567 

£ 
242-77 
105-19 

Total        -            -    200 

1,150 

155,503 

185 -72 

Note  1. — Of  401  statements  of  accounts  examined,  the  number  of 
assistant  masters  was  giyen  in  only  200  instances. 

2. — As  far  as  the  accounts  permit  of  a  aistinotiou  being  drawn 
between  Tisiting  masters  and  other  masters,  no  visiting 
masters  are  included  in  the  above  Table. 

3. — The  accounts  afford  no  means  ^r  distinguishing  between 
resident  masters  and  non-resi^^  ^  xxxftsters. 

4. — The  range  of  salaries  is  from  787£   ^  .^f^vwarda. 


99 


99 
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SECONDABY  EDUCATION  COlOKlSSlOJX^ 


C. 

Fork  for  the  Rbtuev  of  FiXiJsciAXt  and  other  PABTrci7i;>AB3  of  Edttcatiosu 

EirDOWKENTS  and  Mixed 


lyTRODUCTOBT  NOTE. 


The  Gnvernors  of  all  edacational  and  all  mixed  endowments  are 
required,  in  accordance  with  the  Charitable  Tmats  Acts,  to  zn&ke  annual 
financial  retnmR  to  the  Charity  Commission :  for  whioh  purpose  a  Form 
(No.  105)  is  issued  by  that  Commission. 

The  following  form  differs  firom  that  issued  by  the  Charity  Commission, 
mainly  in  (1)  drawing  a  sharper  distinction  between  monejr  spent  on 
edacational  purposes  and  that  spent  on  non-educational  purposes ;  (2) 
showing  clearly  the  financial  condition  of  each  school  when  two  or  more 
schools  derive  income  from  the  same  endowments ;  (3)  some  consequent 
re-arrangement ;  (4)  the  introduction  of  much  new  matter  and  a  few 
different  terms ;  (5)  the  addition  of  a  non-financial  part. 

The  following  form  includes  erery thing  in  Form  Ko.  105.     All  additional 
matter  and  all  new  terms  are  in  italics. 
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8tatemx5t  of  the  Accotthts,  and  of  the  Pariiculars  of  the 
Schooh,  of  the  Charity  called 


in  the  Parish  of 


in  the  County  of  _ 


of  "whioh  the  following  Persons  are  the  Got  cm  ore, 
yiz. : 


State  names, 
addresses,  and 
occnpatioDS. 


andofiDhich  ike  following  Person  ie  the  Cleric,  viz,  .^« 


State  name, 
address,  and 
occupation. 


For  the  Year  ending  on  the  81«<day  of  December  189    . 
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8E00NDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSIOK: 


Beal  Estate  (LAiri>8,   Sous^ 


Descnption. 


I      1 


Bentchabgks  or  other 


Description  of  Property  in  respect  of  which  Payment  is  made. 


PSB30VAL  Estate,  Mortgages,  or 


Fescription. 


s.      d. 
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MENT. 

&c.)f  whether  Let  or  in  Hand. 


Kame  of  Tenant. 


For  what  Term  leased 
or  held. 


Gross  Income. 


£ 


s. 


Pekiodical  Paykents. 


Name  and  Address  of  Owner 
of  Property. 


Name  and  Address  of  Person 

from  whom  the  Payment 

is  received. 


Amount. 
£  «.      d. 


other  Securities  for  Money. 


Names  and  Descriptions  of  Stockholders,  or  Persons 
in  whom  Secorities  are  vested. 


Gross  Income. 


£ 


#. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Date. 


Beceipti  and  Payments  of  Ae 


Receipts. 


£ 


f.         d. 


Balance  in  hand  at  beginning 
of  account. 

1.  Income  from  endoument : — 

Real  estate  .  -  - 

Bemti^arges 

Personal  estate 


I  S.  Donations 
I         Specify    1 
IN  detail.  J 


8.  Loans  - 
Specify   \ 
in  detail,  j 


4.  Side  of  land,  consols,  stock,  ffc. 

Specify   ^ 
in  deta*L  J 


5.  Repairs  and  improvement 
fund,  for  property  not  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Schools. 


Awuntnt  carried  forward 


A 


d. 
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O0neral  Accawnt  of  the  Charity. 


Date. 


Payments. 


Balance  from,  last  Account  - 

I.  pixpenses   of    management    of 
the  Charity'. — 
Salary  of  clerk     - 
Payments  to  other  officers 
Postage,  stationery ^  ^c.    - 
Advertisements 
Law  expenses  {ordinary^ 


2.  Pensions    to    former    officers, 
naming  each. 


3.  Bates,  taxes,  insurance,  re- 
pairs, and  outooings  (on 
property  not  in  the  occupation 
of  the  schools). 


A.  Non-educational  purposes 
Specify  1 
in  detcUl,  J 


5.  Investments  made    during    the 
year. 
Specify   \ 
in  detail,  f 


6.  Loans: 

Bepayment  - 
Interest 


7.  Bepairs  and  improywnent  fond 


8.  Extraordinary  expenses 
Specify   \ 
in  dsiaU,  J 


Amount  carried  forward 


£ 


8.       d. 


&         s.     d. 


I         t 


i    88669. 


^11 
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SIOONBART  KDUCATION  OOMMISSIOK  : 


Receipts  and  PaymmU$  ofQiA 


Date. 


lieoeipta. 


A        9.      d,   \ 


Amount  brought  forward 

6.  Other  receipts  - 
4n  detail,  f 


£        8.       d. 


Total     • 
Debit  b<danc€  at  end  of  account 

Total     ' 
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Ckneral  Aeeount  of  the  Charity, 


Amount  broaght  forward 

9.  iVeto  school  buildings  or  exten- 
sions^ 


10.  Payments  in  respect  of  pablio 
elementary  bcAooIb,  naming 
each. 


11.  Total  pagments  to   secondary  \ 
schools,  muning  each. 


12.  Other  payments 
Specify    \^ 
in  detail,  j 


Total     - 
Balance  in  hand  at  end  of  account 


Total 


A        s.      d. 


tt  u  y; 
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SECOKDABT  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Statemsmt  of  all  Moitbts  owin^ 


StttemeDt  of  ftU  MoDey6  owing  to  the  Cluritjr.* 


Total 


s. 


d. 


*  Id  the  case  of  arrears  of  rent. 


Repairs  and 


Data, 


• 

Reeeipta, 

£        e.      d. 

Balance  in  hand  at  beginning  of  account    - 

! 
1 
1 

1 

DwidendB  on        L  Government  stock 

From  general  account  of  the  Charity 

Total 

Debit  balance  at  end  cf  account       ... 

Total 
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to  or  from  the  Cha&itt. 


Statement  of  all  MoneyH  owikig  from  the  Charjty. 


Total 


state  each  holding  separately. 


s,      d. 


Im/provement  Ftmd. 


Payments. 


A 


8. 


Balance  fro    last  account    - 

To  general  account  of  the  charity  for  repairs  and  ' 
improvement  of  properly  not  in  the  occupaticn  of  \ 
the  schools  "  -  -  - 

to  accounts  of  secondary  schools,  naming  each 


Total 
Balance  in  hand  at  end  of  account 

Total 


550 


SEOONDAIiY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


8eoomda0ry 


In  the  Fofnsh  of^ 


Name  of  School, 
In  the  County  of 


1.  From  the    generai    account   of 
the  Charity. 


9.  From  the  repairs  and  improve- 
wietUfimd. 


S.  Grants  from  eotmfy  cmineiU, 
corvoratiome,  and  other 
bodies. 


4.  Oranls  from  the   Science  and 
Art  Department, 


Aewunt  carried  forward 


I        I 
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School  AecourU. 


State  whether  for  hoys  or  girls 


Date. 


PaymentB. 


£      s.      d. 


&        s.      d. 


1.  SaUiries: — 

Headmaster  or  headmistreBs  - 
Fixed    stipend  at         /.  a 
year. 

Capitation  payment — 
For     scholars,  at      /.  a 

year  each. 
For     scholars,  at      /.  a 

year  each. 


Assistant  masters  or  assistant 
mistresses  t     showing      the 
yearly  rate  of  payment  to   j 
each: — 

Resident  (i.e.,  living,  on  the 
school  premises).  \ 


Ncn-resident 


Visiting  (i.e.,  engaged  at 
the  school  for  less  than 
half  the  teaching  hours 
of  the  school). 


DrUl,  ggmnastic    and  sufim 
ming  instructors. 

Amount  carried  forward 


552 


8BCONDA.Gtr  EDTTOATIOlf  COMKrSSIOM  : 


• 

Date. 

Beceipts. 

£ 

8,      d* 

( 

1 

« 

Amount  broaght  forward  ' 

1 

£ 

3,      d. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
t 

1 

1                                                            ' 
5.  Kntrance      and        reghlratios 
fees:- 

For                   scholars,  at 

/.      s,      d.  each 
For                   scholars,  at 
/.      s.      d.  each    - 

1 

1 

I 

1 
1 

• 

1 

1 
1 

6.  Tuition  fees,  general : — 

Ist  term: —  1 

For  scholars,  at  I 

/.      8.      d.  each     - 


Snd  term : — 
For 


scholars,  at 
8.      d.  each    - 


Srd  term: — 
Fo^ 
/. 


scholars,  at 
5.      d.  each 


7.  Special    fees,    and  for     what 
purposes  : — 

For  scholars  at 

/.      8,  d.  each     - 


Arnouttt  carried  forward  - 
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School  Account. 


I 


Amount  brought  forward 

2.  Contributions  to  pension  or 
superannnation  fund  on 
behalf  of— ' 

Heiidmaster     or 

mistress 
Assistant      masters      or 
Assistant  mistresses 


8.  School  buildings: — 

Bat«b,  taxes,  and   insurance 
Care  of  school  buildings 
Water,  gas,  coal,  ^c. 
Bepairs 


4.  School  appliances : — 

Books  and  stationery 

Ixihoratory  -  -  - 

Library 

Printing       -  -  - 

Fittings,      furniture,      and 

repairs  thereto 
Other   school      plant     and 

apparatus         .        •        - 


5.  Bxammation  expenses  - 


6.  CkMt  of  prizes    - 


7.  School  functions  :— 
Prite-day    - 
Concerts,  lectures,  ffc. 


8.  Athletics  :-- 

School  games 
Gymnasium 
Swimming  bath 


Amount  carried  forward  - 


I 

I 

I 


I  ! 
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SECONDABT  XDUOATION  GOMMISSION  .' 


S^COiUmiTf 


Date. 


Becdfktii. 


£      M.      d. 


Amoimt  broarbt  lorwazd 

8.  ITees  remitted.  StAtement  of 
nomber,  rate,  and  total 
amoiuit  of  any  fees  remitted, 
with  reference  to  danees  of 
scheme  or  other  authority 
under  which  such  fees  are 
not  charged  .  .  - 


9.  ErhibiHonfimd : — 
Specicfy  \ 
w  detail.  J 


10.  Ho9tdfe€9i^   . 

For      boarders,  at  /.    «.    d. 

a  year  each 
For      boarders,  at  I.    s,    d, 

a  year  each 


11.  Boarding  fees  :^ 

HeadmoMter  or  headmi^ress  ' 

AssisUuU     masters    or    at-  | 

sistani  mistresses  •  i 


12.  Other  receipts  .*^- 
Specify  \ 
in  detail.  J 


Tokd 


£      #.     d. 
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Sehool  Aecownt 


Date. 


Payments. 


8,      d. 


Amonnt  Vrouji^ht  forward 

9.  SchatUxMps  (held  at  the  school) 
*      or    like    payments    for    the 
benefit  of  individual  children, 
described  in    each  case    by 
reference  to  clause  of  scheme 
or    other    authority'     under 
which  they  are  maintained : 
For     scholars,  at  /.    s    d. 
each,    under     authority 
of 
For     scholars,  at  I,    s.  d, 
each,    under     authority 
of 


10.  Exhibitions    (not  held  at  the 
school),  described    in    each 
case  by  reference  to  clause 
of  scheme  or  other  authority 
under  which  they  are  main- 
tained : 
For         exhibitioners,     at 
/.    s.    d.    each,    under 
authority  of 
For         exhibitioners,    at 
/.    s,    d,    each,    under 
authority  of 


II.  Hostel  f^ 
Salaries 
Maintenance 
Sanatofium  - 


12.  Boarding  fees :~~ 

Headmaster  or  headmistress 
Assistant  masters  or  as- 
sistant mistresses 


IS.  Other  nayments  i'— 
Sp^fy  \ 
tfi  detail. } 


Total 


s.      d. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


Penaion  or  S^tperamnmtUion  ^nd. 


ReceipU. 


£      s.      d. 


Balance  in  hand  at  6e- 
ginninq  of  account   - 

Dividends  on 

I,  Govern 

mcnt  stock     - 


From  account  of  school, 
OH  behalf  of  the  fol- 
lowing  masters  or 
mistresseSy  naming 
each 


-  I 


Contributions  from 
masiere  or  mistresses, 
naming  each 


Total    - 

Debit  balance  at  dose 
of  account    - 

Total    - 


Payments. 


£ 


To    nuuters    or  mis- 
tresses, na  tiing  each 


Total  ' 

Balance    at    end  of 
account 

Total  - 


«.       d. 


I  (or  we)  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  .statementB  are  correct. 


Dated  this       day  of 


Governors. 


189    . 


Audited  and  found  correct. 


1    Chartered 
I  ciccountamt. 


Dated  this     day  of 


189 


1 
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Non'Finanoial  Particula/rs  of  Secondary  School  (for  the  Tea/r  ending  onihe 

Slat  dcuy  of  Deeewiber  189    ). 


1.  Number  of  scholars  for  whom  there  is  class  accommodation 

3.  Average  number  of  scholars  present  per  term       .  -  . 

3.  Leaving  age  as  fixed  bg  scheme    -  -  -  .  - 

4.  Average  number  of  scholars  present  per  term  of  the  following 

ages  at  the  commencement  of  term : — 

Less  than  8  years  of  age     -  -  .  .  . 

8  years  of  age  -..__- 

9  years  of  age  ------ 

10  years  of  age  -----. 

11  years  of  age  ---.-- 

12  years  of  age  ------ 

IS  years  of  age  ------ 

14  years  of  age  -.-... 

15  years  of  age  ------ 

16  years  of  age  ------ 

\7  years  qf  age  -----. 

Over  17  years  of  age  -  -  -  - 

5.  Number  qf  scholars    on    whose    behaff  no    tuition  fees    are 

received  ,'— 

From  Public  Elementary  Schools     -  -  -  . 

From  other  schools    ------ 

6.  Number  of  boarders  on  whose  behalf  no  boarding  fees  are. 

received : — 

From  Public  Elementary  Schools  -  -  . 

From  other  schools    ------ 

.  7.  Number  of  scholars  whose  fees  are  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
county  councils  or  other  public  bodies   -  -  -  - 

8.  Total  of  such  fees  {No.  7)  to  the  nearest  pound  - 

9.  Accommodation  for  boarders  in  school  buildings  .— 

Hostel  -  -  -  -  - 

Headmaster's  or  headmistress*  house     -  .  .  , 

Assistant  masters*  or  assistant  mistress^  house 

10.  Average  number  of  boarders  per  term  s — 

Hostel  ------..- 


Headmaster's  or  headmistress^  house     - 
Aseietant  masters'  or  assistant  mistresses^  houses 


1 1.   Names  of  the  staff,  giving  in  each  case  the  degree  and  university  :~^ 
Headihaster  or  headmistress. 

Assistant  masters  or  assistant  mistresses, 

Visiting  masters  or  mistresses  (i.e.,  engaged  ai  the  school  for  less  than  half 
the  teaching  hours  of  the  school),  giving  in  each  case  the  subject  or  subjects 
taught : — 


W§  hereby  certify  thai  the  foregoing  ekntemente  ore  eorrect^ 

Headnuuter  or  hectdmietreee. 


^Gonomon. 


Laied  thie       day  qf 


189 
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SECONDABT  EDUCATION  COmaSSION : 


D. 

Tablb  showing  the  Estiiiated  Nbcessabt  Cost  of  MkivnaAnfym  for 
Seooitd  Qkads  Day  Schools  of  100,  200,  and  300  Botb. 


School  of 
100. 


School  of 
200. 


School  of 
BOO. 


Sftlaiy  of  hcadniMtcr  (in  addition  to^ 
oflieial  retidence). 


SftltfiM  of  AMifftMit  mMten 


^Sakriet  of  peripatetic  mMten 


fSapefannnation  fond 


tSchoolb 


Bepain  and  inprorement  fun 
(School  ^ypliancec 

Examination  expenses 

Cost  of  prises  - 
llSchool  functions 


Cost  of  maintenance 


200  (fixed)      250  (fixed) 

and  and 

100  (capiU-     200  (capita- 


t'on). 
600(4) 
100 
100 
150 

50 

75 

10 


1,897 


tion). 
1,400  (7) 
100 
195 
200 

75 
125 

20 

10 

10 


2,585 


30O  C&K«d> 


soo 

tioii>. 
2,200  Cll> 


280 
S50 

lOO 

175 

80 

15 

15 


8,665 


Note. — ^Thia  Table  does  not  inclade  any  estimate  for  (i.)  the  manage- 
ment of  the  charity  or  endowment,  (ii.)  rates  and  taxes 
on  the  school  building,  (iii.)  physical  education  (drill, 
gymnasium,  swimming  bath,  school  ^ames),  (iv.)  main- 
tenance allowance  to  holders  of  scholarships,  (y.)  exhibitions 
to  places  of  higher  education. 


*  "  Peripatetic  masters "  denotes  masters  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
special  sabjects  in  a  group  of  schools. 

t  The  "  superannuation  fund  "is  10  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  of  the  staff. 

X*' School  buildings"  includt«  (1)   insurance,   (2)   care  of  school  buildingM, 
(8)  water,  gas,  coal,  &c.,  (4)  reptnrs. 

§  ** School  appliances"  includes  (1)  stationery,   (2)   printing,  (8)   laboratory 
(4)  lihrary,  (5)  fittings,  furniture,  and  repairs  thereto. 

II  **  School  functions  "  includes  (1)  prize-day,  (2)  concerts,  lectures,  8ie. 


1 

I 
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K 

Table  showing  ATZSAess  of  Salaries,  Ac,  in  Bhdoweb  Sbgovdaxt 
Schools  for  Boys  in  England  and  Wales,  oompiled  trom  Bbtubns 
made  by  MBMBBBS.of  the  Assocution  of  Assistant  Mastbbs  in  1894. 


Income  from  endowment 
Income  from  taition  fees 
Kmnber  of  boys : 

Boarders 

Day  boyi 
ATCrage  fees  t 

Boarders 

Day  boys 
Cost  of  education  per  head    - 
ATcrage  number  in  a  form    - 
Nomber  in  laigest  form 
Number  in  smallest  form 
Salary  of  head  master 
Total  salaries  of  assistant  masters 

Besident 

Non-resident 

yisiting  -  -  - 

Number  of  assistant  masters  : 

Besident 

Non-resident 


Number 

cfSehools 

from 

which 

Betnms  i 

Totals. 

Averages 

per 
School. 

were 
received. 

40 

«51»844 

£1,881 

48 

£44,188 

£1,051 

81 

1,898 

48 

55 

6,758 

188 

10 

£884 

£88-4 

81 

£141 

£6*7 

85 

£920 

£18-8 

68 

1,081 

80*4 

51 

1,441 

88*8 

51 

686 

18 

47 

£80,960 

£446 

88 

£8,418 

£155 

48 

£81,857 

£787 

86 

£1,675 

£64 

88 

58 

8*6 

45 

883 

5-18 

Average  salary  of  asastttnt  master : — 

Besident,  £58 '8. 
Non-reeident,  £ld4'2. 

Note. — A  form  for  snpplvinff  information  was  simt  to  eyeiy  endowed 
secondary  school  at  which  we  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  has 
members,  and  the  total  number  of  schools  from  which  returns,  complete 
or  incomplete,  were  received  was  57 ;  of  these  26  'are  day  sohools,  2  are 
boarding  rt)hoolB,  and  29  are  day  and  boarding  schools. 
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P. 

Tabu  Bhowing  the  Ybablt  IVinov  and  Boabbibg  Fsbs  in  Pitbuc 
(Ekdowbd  and  Profbibtabt)  Sboovdaby  Schools  for  Bots  in  EHoi^kin) 
and  Walib,  compiled  mainly  from  School  Pboufbotuobb  isetied  in 
1894. 

Note  1.  From  the  following  table  are  ezclnded  (i.)  Fchools  charing 
no  fees,  (ii.)  81  schools  in  which  the  total  charge  for  board  and  tuition 
(arerage  56129^)  is  not  separable,  (iii.)  schools  from  which  no  information 
has  been  receivecL 

2.  Any  additional  uniform  charge  which  appeared  to  be  of  »  compulsory 
character  {e,a.,  for  library,  school  games,  medical  attendance^  laandress) 
has  been  inoioded. 

3.  For  this  and  the  following  tables  an  endeaTonr  was  made  to  obtain 
particulars  from  all  public  secondary  schools. 


TmUonFmi. 


Number  of  lohoolB 


Number  of  schoolB  at  wkioh  the  yearly  tuition 

Exceeds  201.  - 

m.  but  not  202. 
122.       ,,       162. 
82.       ,,      12Z. 
t»       52.       tf        82. 
Does  not  exceed  52.    - 

Arerage  yearly  tuition  fee  (of  the  469  sohools) 


•t 


fi 


•• 


450 


98 
20 

as 

117 

176 

70 


10-7621 


Boardmg  J^Mt. 


Number  of  schools 


Number  of  schools  at  which  the  yearly  boarding  fe< 

Exceeds  602.    - 

502.  but  not  002. 
402.       „       502. 
„     302.       „      402. 
Does  not  exceed  402.  - 


•I 


27 

40 

81 

132 

67 


337 


Average  yearly  boarding  fee  (of  the  337  schools) 


42  M72. 
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G. 

Table  showing  the  Academical  Qdalivicahons  of  the  Headhastebs  of 
596  Public  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys  in  England  and  Wales; 
compiled  mainly  from  School  Peosfegthses  issued  in  1894. 


l^nmber  of  headmasters 

Number  of  graduates 

Oxford 

Cambridge 

Dublin 

London 

Other  universities  in 

Foreign  nniyersities 


he  British  Empire 


Graduates  of  more  than  one  university 

Per-centage  of  headmasters  who  are  graduates 
Number  of  undergraduates  ... 


156 
196 

44 
109 

12 
1 

618 
15 


596 

508 


84 

17 


H. 

Table  showing  the  Academical  Qualipications  of  the  Assistant  Mastkbs 
of  465  Public  Sbcondaby  Schools  for  Boys  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
compiled  mainl}^  from  School  Pbospectuseb  issued  in  1894. 

Number  of  Schools  .----.        4^5 

Number  of  Assistant  Masters  (excluding  580  visiting  masters)      2958 

Number  of  Graduates  .---..      1858 


Oxford  .  .  -  - 

Cambridge  .  -  .  - 

Dublin  -  -  -  - 

London   .  -  -  -  - 

Other  universities  in  the  British  Empire 
Foreign  universities      -  -  - 

Univei-sities  not  ascertained 


Graduates  of  more  than  one  university 
Per-centage  of  assistant  masters  who  are  graduates 
Number  of  undergraduates    •  -  -  - 

Oxford  -  -  .  -  - 

Cambridge         -  .  .  .  • 

Dublin  .  .  -  -  - 

London    -  •  .  -  •  - 

Other  universities  in  the  British  Empire 
Foreign  universities     -  -  .  - 

Per*centage  of  assistant  masters  who  are  undergraduates 


673 
786 
41 
288 
51 
74 
20 

1933 
75 


25 
16 
27 
267 
20 
33 


68 
388 


13 


i  88569. 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 

8^  Note  ftfter  Question  16,078. 


BlPBzaiVTATion  to  be  nibmitted  to  the  ^TJ^l  CommiEBiou  on .^ 

Edncation,  ezpressing  the  views  of  the  West  Riding  County  Coim< 
and  Technical  Instmcticm  Committee  in  respect  of  certain  matters 
concerning  which  the  repretentatiyes  of  the  Committee  were  examined 
when  attending  before  the  Commission. 

The  county  conncil  and  the  committee  respectfully  submit  that  any 
bill  proTiding  for  the  organisation  of  secoudary  and  technical  instruction 
in  i^gland  should  make  prorision  to  the  under-mentioned  effect.  It  will 
be  understood  that  this  Representation  is  by  no  means  intended  to  ooTer 
the  whole  of  the  ground,  but  only  to  deal  with  certain  matters  referred  to 
in  the  aboye-mentioned  eyidence. 

1.  Central  authority. — There  should  be  a  central  authority  in  Iiondon 
dealing  ■  with  educational  matters  now  within  the  cognizance  of  tb» 
Education  Department,  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  work  of  these  bodies 
being  duly  co-ordinated  uiider  one  head.  Such  central  authority  should 
have  a  general  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  local  authorities,  but  not 
so  as  to  weaken  or  impair  their  executive  action. 

2»  Local  authority, — The  county  council  shall  be  the  local  authority  far 
technical  and  secondary  education  throughout  the  administrative  oountr,. 
and  should  have  the  power  of  determining  whether  a  county  rate  should 
be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  such  education,  but  without  interfering  with 
the  power  possessed  by  urban  authorities  to  levy  a  rate.  The  central 
aathority  should  not  have  power  to  compel  the  local  authority  to  levy  a 
county  rate. 

3.  County  educational  committee. — There  should  be  a  county  educational 
committee,  ccnsitting  of  members  of  the  county  conncil,  and  if  thought  fit^ 
(a)  other  persons  appointed  by  the  county  council  owing  to  their  special 
fitness,  {h)  representatives  of  other  bodies.  There  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  Act  making  it  obligatory  on  the  county  coi;ncil  to  appoint  certaiD 
additional  memlers,  provided  the  total  number  of  persons  appointed 
from  outside  the  county  council  (including  persons  selected  for  special 
fitness,  as  well  as  members  in  a  representative  capacity)  should  not  exceed 
one-third  of  the  whole  committee. 

The  county  educational  committee  ehould  from  time  to  time  submit  its 
piHJposals  to  the  county  council  for  approval ;  but  should  not  have  power 
tp  airectnr  comuel  the  county  council  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  purposes  of 
the  scheme,  in  lixe  manner  as  school  boards  can  direct  that  a  rate  may  be 
levied  in  a  school  district. 

The  county  educational  committee  should  have  delegated  to  it  fuU 
power  to  do  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  organise  secondajry  and  technical 
education  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  county  coxmcil  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Local  Gk>vemment  Act,  1888,  in  reference  to  the 
approval  of  estimates  by  the  county  finaneo  committee  must  necessarily 
apply. 

4.  Ooveming  bodies  and  local  eommitteee. — ^The  educational  committee 
should  have  power  to  itself  supply  schools,  but  the  technical  instmctioii 
committee  believe  that  as  a  rule  the  actual  management  of  the  schools 
and  the  institutions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  other  persons  who  should 
be  largely  representative  of  the  localities  concerned,  nut  should  include 
members  representing  the  county  council.  Enablinff  powers  should  be 
ffiven  (by  way  of  scheme  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  or  otherwise) 
for  the  appoinhnent  of  the  ooimty  educational  committee  as  a  gorenung 
body  in  respect  of  any  educational  endowments,  or  ftmds  made  applicable 
to  secondary  or  technical  education,  but  it  should  not  be  obligatory  on 
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iti^qop^y  ec^ufi^jtional  p09im|tiQ^  tctb^oisnf)  spoh  govenuiig  body  $  more- 
€i^fi^,.^j  co^nty.j^g^^^ni:^  to  direet  themselyeB 

o^,  t|Lff.  Q^^^ign^  of  fii.  goy^ming;  l](<pdy  upon  flQioe  other  governing  body 
bejpg  dnly  appointed* 

In  the  event  of  any  sxibsidiaiy^  eoTerning  body  or  school  managers 
making  default  or  not  falling  in  iritn  the  sbheme  of  the  county  educational 
committee,  that  committee  should  hare  power  to  superrene,  and  if 
necessary  to  supersede  the  defaulting  school  authority  by  itself  becoming 
the  governing  body. 

5.  Chanties. — There  should  be  full  power  for  the  county  authority  to 
initiate  any  scheme  or  schemes  dealing  with  one  or  more  county  chanties 
applicable  to  educational  purposes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Endowed 
Schools*  Acts,  and  also  with  other  charities  no  longer  adapted  to  present 
requirements. 

6.  Endowment  of  secondary  schools. — The  committee  agree  with  the  view 
expressed  by  the  witnesses  that  the  county  council  would  not  be  prepared 
to  provide  permanent  endowments  out  of  the  county  rates. 

7.  Areas, — The  question  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the  evidence  of  the 
witncsEOS  given  under  the  instructions  of  the  committee.  For  the 
purposes  of  technical  and  secondary  education  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  whole  area  of  theiWest  Biding,  including  both  county  and  non-county 
boroughs,  should  be  under  the  same  authoritj^.  With  respect  to  the 
county  boroughs  the  effecting  such  a  change  of  administration  presents 
very  great  difficulties,  and  as  long  as  they  Tcmain  independent  authorities 
for  the  purpose  of  technical  and  secondary  education,  it  is  essential  ^a&t 
the  interests  of  the  administrative  county  in  schools  within  the  area  of 
these  boroughs  should  be  preserved,  as  no  presumption  arises  that  a 
school  is  provided  or  endowed  for  the  benefit  of  a  borough  by  reason  of 
its  being  placed  within  the  borough.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  essential 
for  the  reasons  urged  in  evidence  that  the  non-county  municipal  boroughs 
should  remain  under  the  iurisdiciion  of  tha  county  council  for  purposes 
of  secondary  and  technicsd  education.  The  evidence  deals  fully  with  this 
point. 

8.  Provincial  authority. — The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Report  of 
1868  and  other  documents  make  mention  of  a  ''provincial  authority/' 
composed  to  a  considerable  extenb  of  persons  engaged  professionally  in 
education.  Such  authority  would  deal  with  sucH  matters  as  inspection  of 
schools,  the  conduct  of  examinations,  whether  of  schools  or  for  scholarship 
purposes,  the  training  and  registration  of  teachers,  and  sundry  other 
matters  which  (it  has  been  contended)  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
**  central  authority  "  in  London  if  not  carried  out  under  a  provmcia 
authority  such  as  is  described.  The  committee  approve  of  the  view 
expressed  in  the  evidence  of  their  representatives  to  the  effect  that  (1) 
combination  between  di£Ferent  local  authorities  for  some  or  all  of  the 
purposes  referred  to  will  be  necessary,  more  especially  as  regards  the 
smaller  counties ;  (2)  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  duties  in  question 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  local  authorities,  whether  in  combination  or 
otherwise,  rather  Uian  to  a  central  authority  in  London.  In  the  latter 
case  the  local  authorities  would  be  de{)endent  upon  persons  residing  at  a 
distance  and  not  readily  accessible  for  information  and  advice,  and  would 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  would  be  derived  from  having  their  own 
officers.  The  committee  think  that  the  necessary  results  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  consultation  and  combination,  where  necessary,  among  the 
local  authorities  concerned,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  an  Act  of 
Pfeffliament  to  provide  simple  machinery  enabling  local  authorities  to 
combine  rather  that  to  set  up  in  the  first  instance  a  ''provincial  authority." 

9.  D^nition  of  a  secondary  school. — A  school,  in  order  to  be  recognised 
as  a  secondary  school,  must  teach  certain  specified  subjects,  and  must  at 
least  be  capable  of  preparing  its  students  for  some  examination  approved 
for  ibe  time  being  oy  the  county  educational  committee. 
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10.  Private  adboote. — ^The  ooonty  ooancil  oag[ht  not  to  be  obli^pad  to 
maj  priT^ta  aokool.  It  should  hare  power,  if  oonaidered  MdvmMm 
special  reasons,  to  aid  a  private  school,  subject  to  sudh  niiiirlltloiil 

might  be  thought  fit  bj  ttie  ooanty  educational  oommittee.    It  ^^ ._ 

also  be  competent  to  the  coontj  council  to  send  scholarship  holckmlli 
such  school,  if  thought  expedient  for  special  reasons. 


J 


